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EDK  ATION  DIVISION  AM)  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Weonksoay,  March  5,  1975. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

KDtJOATION  DIVISION 


WITNESSES 

VIRGINIA  Y.  TROTTER.  PH.  D..  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  TOR  EDU- 
CATION 

TERREL  H.  BELL.  PH.  D.,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
EDWIN  W.  MARTIN.  JR..  PH.  D.,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 

FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 
CHARLES  MILLER.  DEPUT^  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPT^^OLLER 

Mr.  Fi.()on.  Thv  ronunittee  will  come  to  ordci*. 

We  shall  now  be^rin  our  he:iriu*rs  on  tlio  lOTfi  I)U(l<ret  estimiites  for 
iHlucarion  ])roirr:uns.  TIh^  fii^t  ])res(Mitation  will  be  nmde  by  the  Assist- 
ant Stvretarv'  lor  K(bi<  atioii.  Vii  <rinia  Y.  Trotter.  Pli.  D.  "We  have  ;i 
l)i()<rra|)hirar  slci^tch  of  you.  Dr.  Trottei*.  We  will  place  tliat  in  the 
re<  onl  at  this  point. 

|Tho  sketdi  follows:! 

Dhl'AltTMK.Nr  OK  IIkM.TH.  KDICXTION.  .\M)  WEl.fARK.  KDrCATlON  DIVISION 

uio<w;\riiicAi.  skctcii  of  viuc.ima  y.  iwri-Ku 

Po.<ition:  .\s.<i<tant  Secrotao*  for  Ivdacatioii. 
Birthplnn-  and  date  :  Hoi.^r.  Idjilio.  Novemhor  21).  n>21. 

Induration.  Vh  I),  in  family  «Tononn«N.  housin;?.  lii^dur  odacatioii.  Ohio  State 
T'pi\rrsitv.  CohnnlnN.  Ohio. 'lO."»l> .  M.S.  in  family  occaoumx.  K:in^a<  Slate  Tni- 
vorsity,  >i:iMhatt;ui.  ICaa..  r.>ll).  H.S  in  hoiu(M'(  onoini<-N.  Kansas  Stat<*  I  niwrsity, 
Manhattan,  Kan..  V.m. 

I07l-^l»revont :  Assi<tant  Secretary  for  Kdnoation,  DUKW. 

If>7li-"t;  Vi(v  rhanceUor  for  acadeniir  affairs  and  professor  of  edneation 
and  family  reM>urees.  T  Hi  verbify  of  Xehraska-T^incoln. 

1070-72 .  Dean  of  the  f'olleue  of  Home  Kriaiomit-s,  rnivensity  of  Xehraska 
r*incoln. 

10<'i:U70:  A>.so<iate  dean  of  the  (*olle^e  of  .\«ricnlturc  and  Home  K<*oaoni- 
ir«c.  Tniversity  of  Nehraska-I/in<-oln. 

10.M-C>:i:  A<^ivtant  for  Inane  eeononiicN  to  the  denn  of  n^rrienltnre.  and 
ehairman  of  the  Home  I•^'onondr*^  nei«;»rtinent.  T'niversity  of  Vennont. 

VX}0-Tu} :  .V.v^i»<tant  profes.^or  and  head  of  the  family  ^n'onomic.*;  and  man- 
airenient  division  of  the  Department  of  Home  Keonomies,  Pniversity  of  Xo- 
hraska-fancoln. 

latS-.V) :  rn^tnu  tor  and  diro<  tor  of  the  hoan*  nmna^eiiient  laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  I'tah. 
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OmKl-MKNTOK  IIKV,.,,..  1  V  n.,N.  am,  WK.f.vUK.  OnKF.  I>>,rcAT>ON 

mo<iEai-mcui,  skctcii  ok  tkhuki,  iioivaiu)  iiki.i. 
Position  :  f.S,  fv>i  issioiicr 

I'ri-.--<Mit :  r.S.  CoiiiinissioMcr. 
Vtnh^~''*'  ^'"•""""■'"'''"f  "f        '5'-=""t.'  S.-lKH.l  Distri.r  Salt  l.akc  City. 

o.'Ii!:;;.'f-!ah.^"'*'"''"''"'''''""'  i>i-'"-'  "f 

\Vy.f -•<•''<"»>•  S'ar  vnll..y  S,-!,,,..!  I>i.stri.-t  of  Afton. 

I'.uZ^?"- '  c\'"''''"'"''"'''"''''"'  "f  ■-''••'""I-.  R'x-klriiKl.  Mall., 
oi-.  I,'-'  Vt'''''.'*  '' ■•>tI'I.-ti,-,  oacli.  Irlaho. 
in^U,-  |.^rst  M'want.  r.S  .Marines  i„  pa.ilic  an-a  (World  War  II) 

.IT.-si.l,.„tial  a,,H,i„(,.,.  ,„i,„  I  S   S^  ato  conn 

Piihlicnr.oiK-  ••VrmrClMld's  Intt'llort."  Olympus  Pnhlislii,,;:  n,  ,  vn'>}  •  "Mim- 

n.r,  n.    KlToHivo  Toacliirii:/  K\i>osition  l>r<K<  (I'Mri  •  -  \  Pinh^vwl  •    i  tV 
nitim,  for       S,,:..;..  A«..."  K.poMMon  I'rUs  .  .nfiV  "'T.Viu^l'r  1  i'a^^^'^^^^^^^^ 

or.lL  n'.;',  '4  "Tt,'^'"'".-  I''"""!  "'^"^  =  l>i^tia.'Mi.lu.d  .Cvi,-  .  .  vani 

H...  V.t  n  .1    7.'!  ^   '-"T  niMiM«uisl„.,l  S,>rn,.,.  Au-ar,  of 

National  Scliolarslnp  Iloiiorsiry  Society.  "•■I'l'-'  ' 

DfTAiaVIKNT  op  IlKArT...   KwTAnoN.    WD  Wki.KAKK.   OFncK  OK  Klrt-r.vriON 

iirorrEtvi'iiicAi.  SKr,T(  IE  ok  edwin  «•  mahein.  .in. 

I?!Hh,"r-  "'^"I'V /■'";'"">^^!<"«'>-  "f  Kilnc-ntioi.  for  tl..-  Ilaii.li.-ai.p.-.l. 
HirtliplaccaiKldatcMVoaiisido.  N.Y..  Scptoinbcr:?  l')."?! 

Kdiu-atimj:  .MulileiilxTK  Colloj;.'.  Alleiilou-ii.  I'a..  1!M!>       HA  •  Taivorsitv  of 

i«;n'i;'''iV/  V;;^^'^:|-^\;^!;'''-  '''"-.-(.^  "f  Pi(-..i."ryir^i^t.f 

Pixperioiirc : 

rZr-[-            *""l"'>"-<-'<>"<->- of  Kdn<':itioii  for  Ihc  IIaMdicapp..d 
oaiVprNK  '  •""""•="'i""'T.  Hnrcan  of  lO.iu.-at        for  il„.  iinndi- 

iScip^dl""-''  <'""""i''<i<'"<-"--  l!«noa..  of  Kdn.i.lion  for  tli- 
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l!HUM»7.  l)ir(vtor.  Ad  II<k-  KultfoinniitttK*  i>n  the  HaiuHeappwI,  U.S.  House 
of  Uopresontativos,  \Vashhif,'ton.  1>.(\ 

llHiO-OO:  Assistant  l)^»f^*^M)^;  associate  pn)fes.sor  of  .Npeech,  University 
of  Aliibaiua  ;  asMH.'iate  professor  «>f  siK'ecli  pntlu)loi:>.  l'ni\ersit>  of  Alabama 
MwHcal  Schot>l :  cmliriH-ior,  Speech  an<l  Hearing  Clinic,  Uiiiversity  of  Ala- 
bama, rnivi'rsity.  Alabama. 
-Vssociation  menjlK»rship.s :  Ann'Hcau  Spm'h  and  Hearing:  AsSMn-iatioii ;  Amer- 
icjiii  I'sycholopcal  A^MK-iatiiin :  Conncil  for  Kxi-eptional  Children. 

Publications:  "Client  CentertHl  Therap>  as  a  Theoretical  ( )rientatii>n  for 
Spewh  Therapy."  Asha  :  "The  Self  a^  a  Central  Concept  in  Speech  Therap>  for 
iVrsons  Who  Stntter,"  chapttT  in  "New  Directions  in  Stutterinj;"  .  '  Connunnica- 
tton  Proldei.is  t,f  the  .Mentall.\  Retarded.'  Alabama  Mental  Health;  Review, 
"Cnderstand  Thi>st  Fei»lin«s."  K  Donald.  Journal  of  SiM»ecli  anil  Hearing 
Disorders. 

Mr.  Flood.  Do  you  luno  anyone  with  yon  yon  want  us  to  know? 
Yon  en n  introduce  them. 

Dr.  'I'i:i»rrF.!i.  I  would  liki*  to  introduce  Charles  .Miller,  who  is  Dep- 
uty As.^istant  SeiMvtarv,  ('oni[)troller. 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  I  ilMi't  think  that  is  necessary.  Me  <roes  on  like  Tenny- 
son's brook  arouL.I  Imm  c. 

Dr.  TKo'i'rr.K.  Dr.  I>ell  will  Ik*  Ihmo  very  shoHly. 

Mr.  I*"M>on.  Vi)u  have  a  prepared  stntenuMit.  Doctor.  IIow  do  yon 
wish  to  ])roceed  with  this  i 

Dr.  'I'K<>m:i{.  I  would  liko  to  read  this  for  the  rec^nd,  if  yon  would 
like  nu*  to. 

.Mr.  FuH)n.  It's  your  show. 

Dr.  TnorrKK.  All  ri<rlit. 

sTMKMKNr  BV  Tilh  .\SsIsr.\XT  SKt'RKT.MiV  FOR  KOll'.\rp»N  IN  DVERVIKW 
OF  TIIK  PKOpnsi:i>  riSl'.M.  YIv.Mt   1<)H\  KI)l'('.\TION  lU'IWKT 

.Mr.  Chainnan  and  nienilnMs  of  tlie  .sulx'onnnittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
lia\e  the  ojjportunity  to  speak  to  yon  in  sn{)pt)i*t  of  the  adndnistra- 
tionV.  proposed  ediuation  l)Uil<ri*t  for  fistal  year  lOTO.  This  bndprt't 
rei'onnnenll-^  a  spendinir  authority  of  a  little  nioie  than  $0.1  hillion  for 
the  luhication  Division  of  the  De[)in1nient. 

Some  peoph*  may  ipu^stion  the  relative  return  of  our  educational 
in\estiuent:  Init  I  helie\e,  and  I  know  you  Indieve,  that  edu(Nition  is 
one  of  the  he>t  investments  we  can  make.  In  fact,  education  has  a 
si<rnificant  roll*  to  phi\  in  helping  the  economy  hy  [)rodnciifg'  and 
retraining  skilled  worker.-^  and  professionals. 

I  also  hidieve  it  is  essential  to  take  a  i*riti<al  look  at  how  we  may 
better  w^v  on\  human  and  fiscal  resources.  Quality  c(hication  is  some- 
thing every  American  child  and  adult  de.*<erves  and  has  a  ri^ht  to 
i'\[>ect.  I  ivni)W  we  are  all  ( onnnitted  to  thi^  ^oah  and  ho[)e  that  we  can 
\\o!k  ti^i^etlicr  within  i)resent  fiM-al  constraints  to  determine  [)riorities 
in  education  and  appropriate  spending  levels. 

Thi.-^  bud*ret  (Mnphasi/es  {)ro<i'rams  which  will  increa.se  ccpiality  of 

♦  educational  o{){)ortunit}    from  the  elementary  throuirh  the  post- 

#  secondar\  \eaiN.  and  which  will  i-ontribute  .si<rnificantly  to  ini[)iove- 
inent  in  the  quality  of  edneation. 

One  of  the  most  im{H)rtant  edueatioii  activities  undertaken  by  the 
4  Federal  (Jo\ernment  is  its  commitment  to  assist  children  and  youn^ 

addlt.->  who  are  ilisaih  anta^r^ul  in  our  educational  system.  These  aro 
the  children  who  aiv  e<'onoinieall\  disa(h  antaireiK:  who  are  physically 
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or  mentally  haiulicnpped,  ^^h^)  cowm^  from  no^-^:n<rli^ll-^poalvins 
honuNS  01-  who  for  some  other  rensoii  jur  unahh*  to  IxMiefit  as  fully 
from  the  edue^itional  proees.s  a.s  their  elassinate.s,  I  lH»lie\e  the  result- 
m<r  inequities  have  not  Ikhmi  fully  athlivssed  at  the  State  or  hx'al  level 
and  have,  therefore,  IxH'onie  a  Federal  coneeru. 

With  the  l)ud^a»t  now  Ix^fore  you,  the  Kdueatiou  I)i\ision  will  be 
able  to  continue  m  fis(»al  year  1J)7()  a  broad  effort  to  redre.ss  inequalities 
of  edueational  opportunity.  Inerease>  nw  pro\  ided  throu^rli  the  fund- 
ing of  orrant^  for  the  disadvauta^rtHl  amlsup|K)rt  and  innovation  ^^ra nts 
nnder  the  Elementary  and  Seeondarv  Kdueation  Art.  The  budiret  also 
provides  what  we  believe  will  be  ade(iuate  fuiulincr  for  the  expanded 
I'ederal  role  of  ^Vapacity  building**  in  bilingual  education,  and  takes 
into  consideration  the  Supreme  Court  deri.^ion  in  tiie  /.au  v.  yie/io/s 
case.  The  right-to-read  program  is  propo^ed  for  contimmnce  at  the 
same  level  of  fundin^ir  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Tlie 
Kedend  impetus  provided  l)y  the  right-to-read  pioirram  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  larger  national  elfoi-t  to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  t]ie  United 
States.  Our  budget  proposal  reinforces  the  Fedend'  (lovernment  s 
commitment  to  reihuMng  educational  di>advantagenu»nt.  Consistent 
with  this  obligation,  each  of  the  imu)\  at  ion  and  de\  elopment  programs 
of  tlie  Kdueation  for  the  Handicapped  Act  would  recei\ e  sio;uificant 
funding  incH'ases  in  fiscal  year  1070.  The  budget  also  provides  sul)- 
stantial  increas<»^  in  funding  for  deaf-blind  t'entei-s  ami  projects  for 
thf»  s<»verely  handicapped.  T1k»  Fm)I1ow  Through  program  I nus  experi- 
enced great  Miccess  in  it^  demonstration  of  ellVctive  \\a\s  of  eviucating 
di.^^advant^iged  ciiildren  in  the  earl>  eleinentarv  irrades.  Follow 
Through  W'>uld  be  continued  in  1070  oidy  for  tiiose  children  already 
participating  in  the  program. 

The  Federal  conunitinent  to  eipudi/.e  educational  op{)ortunity  is 
important  in  po.st secondary  education  a>  well  in  the  elementarv'and 
secondary  yeai-s.  Thi.<^  priority  is  reflei  ted  in  tlu'  increa.siMl  budget 
iXHjneM  for  i)a^ic  educational  opportunity  grant>  to  provide  direct  aid 
to  thoM'  p(.srsecondiM'y  Muileut>  who  are  e*  ononiically  di>.ad\ antaged. 
The  funding  level  re-onunended  foi  the  l)asic  grant-  program  would, 
for  the  first  time,  cover  4  full  year.s  for  Ijoth  full-  and  part-time 
students. 

AVith  tightened  administrative  machinery  for  th(»  repayment  of 
gtiaranteed  student  loans,  this  program  can  rijntinue  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  as  a  M)urce  of  funding  for  students  wlio  reijuiiv  additional 
financial  a>^i^tan(c  The  budget  al.so  makes  pr()\  i^ion  for  cont  iimance 
of  the  colleire  work  study  prognun.  although  at  a  >onie\\hat  lower 
level  than  the  current  year's  appropriat  ion. 

Thv  1070  budiret  places  a  dear  emphasis  upon  direct  aid  to  .stndent.s, 
allocated  according  to  iieed  with  .some  degree  of  freedom  of  institu- 
tional ch()ice.  fn  addition,  tlu  State  studtMit  incenti\e  grant  program 
<-an  etrertivel\  supph»ment  ba^ir  grants  in  ea>ing  fainil\  t'ontribut ion  • 
Inirdens  impos(»d  by  rising  educational  costs,  *  » 

Some  [)Osts(M'ondarv  m  IiooIs  ha\ede\el<)ped  special  expert i.se  in  serv- 
ing a  seirment  of  society  which  otherwise  might  ])e  denied  access  to 
higher  education.  Pro\  i.sion  is  made  in  this  budget  to  assist  the.se  ^ 
developing  instit ut ions. 

In  order  to  im[)rove  the  quality  of  education,  it  is  uece.s^ar\  to  liave 
information  on  the  current  4atnV  of  the  educational  .system'and  reli- 
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jiMr  iiifoMiiMt'uMi  ofi  liou  to  ihipruu'  the  awa^  wUviv  oJucation  falls 
^liurl.  'VUr  N.n  lonal  C^Milri  l\)r  I  Mural  ion  Slal  iMu.^  |)io\  iJr^aii  inipor- 
lanl  ,iii)U'i  miH'iital  n-oinii*  l\)r  lln'  i.^M'-.-^mriit  oT  ('tliu  ational  i|ualit>, 
lit  li.M'al  \cai  ll>7r».  i'mivi  will  iMirsiU'  in(|uirir^  closoiy  ivlatod 
lu  tlio  lu'cd.s  (>r  "<lui*atn)U  polii  MiiaUt'r^  both  in  tlu*  FrdiM-al  Govcrn- 
liiciit  aiul  ill  tin*  total  (hIiu  itumal  tomiiiUuU\.  Within  tlir  iMluration 
|).u>U)ii.  a  iiiiili  juitMit^  ^\ill  Ik-  platt'd  on  the  tinu»l\  ;i\ ailabilit y  of 
(lalin  and  ^tau-tua!  ;Mial\M>.  'I1u^  proLfrani  rxalnation  aitivitir^  ol 
tlu'  Ollii'i-  Kthu  at  ion  aUo  |no\  nh'  a  \  ital  l)a  i  oinrtiT  of  wIumv^wo  arc 
and  wl'iM'  \\v  and  should  ln^  nio\in^  with  n's|U't't  to  Federal 
in\()l\ cnirni  in  luhnation. 

A  \ei\  larire  pait  of  the  isionV  work  toward  advancin^r  the 
Hiiahl\  of  eduvalioii  u-ule-  with  the  National  hi^titnteof  Ivluention, 
whhh  in  ll>7r»  will  enii)ha>i/.e  the  dissemination  of  the  protlnets  of 
H'-i  aii  h  and  tlexelopnu'iit .  and  will  seek  solution^  to  some  of  our  major 
edntaiional  piohlem^.  The  Institutes  protrranis  are  tlireetetl  at  the 
Nation's  liiost  ines^iHi^  ethieational  problems- — .rhool  finanee,  ednea- 
tional  etjuitx.  pioutlmii  ha^ie  skills,  and  the  dissemination  of  prac- 
lual  lestanh  inftMma(n>n  for  ininietliate  use  h\  sehool  personnel.  The 
National  In-I  itute  of  Kihu  ation  pio\  ides  the  kind  of  hasdine  data  we 
need  to  adeijiialelx  pieditt  the  fntnre  and  the  kind  of  reM»areh  and 
demunstiatn.n  patterns  that  iii\e  \iahle  alternatixes  |*or  etlneatioiiii  1 
rhanire.  niiisi  lia\e  tlii^t;  pe  of  inlm  ationai  researeli  anti  develop- 
ment if  \\{-  are  to  lia\r  the  most  eH\'tti\e  ethu'ation  MStem  possible. 

.\nolln*r  impoitant  portion  of  tlu'  Dt'part nient V  work  toward  the 
iMipio\enient  ol' edm  at  lona!  <pialit  \  iseairietl  on  l>\  the  Knnd  for  the 
Imprownunt  of  Tostsci  ondai  \  Kdiu  ation.  The  fnnd  has  made  an 
impies>u4'  l»eii:inninii  iii  it-  ell'orts  to  impro\  t»  tluM|nalit\  and  diversity 
of  vtlueational  piaitii'e  I>e\ond  the  hiirh  M'hool  Ie\el.  The  increased 
MMonnnenili'd  fumlinir  foi  this  proirrani  in  fiscal  \ear  lOTd  will  enable 
the  fund  to  expand  its  \ei\  sneeessful  ell'orts.  Its  aet i\ it ies  are  aimed 
at  de\ ekipinir  a  poMhe<ondar\  ethuational  nt'twork  that  i>>  capable  of 
lesp^iudintr  to  a  wide  lant'e  of  ethicational  iroals.  Particnlar  atten- 
tion will  he  tlcw)tcil  to  the  improved  inteirration  of  work  and  edn<-a- 
tion.  H\  biin^inir  the  \omiir  .mil  (he  old  toirctlier  with  etincators  and 
wiih  bn-ini'ss  and  labor.  tlie\  can  learn  about  eat  l'  other's  nectls  and 
th'sjivs, so  that  the  world  of  work  and  education  will  be  linked, 

Tht^  educational  proiri aiiis  t  hat  I  lia\e  outlined  address  both  equality 
of  oppoitunit  \  and  cxcelhiu'c  in  ethn  ation.  I  liopt'  \on  will  arrive  with 
me  that  ue  haw  a  foi  u a.i d-lookinir  and  cliallenirln.u  pro<ri'ani  for  the 
1J)7(>  liscal  year. 

I  will  he  h;Jpp\  to  answ  er  any  cpiest  ions \()u  may  have. 

.Ml.  Fioon.  With  refen  nee  to  what  \on  wcreju.sl  sayin<r,  in  t he  last 
part  of  \onr  statenieiil,  I  think  the  t'onnnittee  wonhl  aL^n'e  with  yon 
that  \ou  lia\e  a  forward  look in^^  pro<rrani  for  IDTH.  Von  have  to  look 
•  ahead  Imh-.Usc.  if  \ou  look  l)ack.  this  bud^ret  doesn't  look  n(»arly  so 

'  •rood.  There  are  a  lot  of  niiniises  thronirhont  this  hud*,ret  for  your 

edncat ion  proirrani. 

^  iMjisiMM  M\ K  or  iim:  \s^is'i.\nt  M:(  in.T.\nY  wm  vA}icvvn>s 

Doctor.  \on  have  lM»en  on  board  jnst  about  a  year,  isn't  it  ^ 
l)r/ri{o'm:i{.  ICi^dit  months. 
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Mr.  VuMiK  lh,\\  ,i(H-.s  the  I'V.lci'al  cdiiciu ion  |.r()<riam  look  to  voii ' 
Is  it  iK'ttoroi- wois*' than  ii  V('ai  a<ro.' 

Dr.  Tuom:!!.  As  far  as  how  it" looks  to  ni(>  l  iyht  now,  I  tliink  tlial 
we  arc  lyally  hcailmsr  in  the  lifrhl  diicvtion.  \Vc  have  soino  loal  con- 
straints  l)(>cau.sc  ol  what  Ims  hapimncl  to  n>  ('.-onoinicaliv  in  tlic  last, 
year,  that  moans  that  we  really  do  ha\c  to  talu-  a  look  at  oui-  priori- 
ti<»,  at  wluTo  w<>  arc  jroiiijr,  and  ivalh  do  a  l.ctti-r  joh  oi'  usin.r  the 
moiioy  that  we  have.  'Phis  is  on,-  of  the  ihinfrs  that  we  haw  Ixrn  takin.' 
ii  very  close  look  at. 

As  I  look  at  what  has  happened  to  ns  and  how  I  iKMceive  what  has 
happened  to  us  s.nee  I  have  l.een  heiv.  I  would  sa\  that  without  a 
<l(>nl)t  tins  ha.s  l.een  a  very  .  l.aMenjrin-  and  exeilin^r  ..,,,,1  also  son.e- 
what  fnistiatinj:  evpeiienee.  As  u.u  know,  the  Assistant  Seeivtarvs 

()  lire  IS  ii  faii  ly  new  ofliee  so  we  are  l,\ii,ir  \ei  \  liai.l  to  put  the  ("o- 

ordinatioii  ol  the  division  tofrether.  I  t  <  lhat  we  are  inakin.r  some 

real  proirress  here.  A\  e  are  tryinir  \erv  hard  to  develop  stronlr  ,Ha- 

ionsliip.s  with  the  total  edueational  eommunit v.  What  we  do  slu.uhl 
he  a  i.:.rtMeishi|,.  I  ,vall\  IV.d  it's  imperaHve  ihat  we  work  together 
wit  1  ti.e  edueational  eomnumity  he.ause  we  .lo  have  the  same  aims 
and  desires. 

.Mr  Kuwm.  I  am  not  talkiufr  ahoul  vou  perM.nall\ .  hut  I  am  wonder- 
iiiji  al.out  the  whoie  profrram.  Is  it  Letter  or  woi-se  sinee  a  vear  a.'o' 

I)r.  ruonxK.  It  ean't  help  hut  Ih-  Letter.  .Mr.  Chairman.  lKrau.s<"we 
realh  have  put  a  lot  into  what  we  ha\e  Leeii  doiufr  in  the  last  vear 

Mr.  Ku.on.  A\'hat  do  you  find  i\\t\i  orciipios  mo.st  of  voui'  (iiiio^ 

Dr.  Ti:o'm:K.  Day-today  admiiiis* ration  (Hcnpit^s  a  ll)t  of  mv  time 
w(>ikin<r  with  tho  iKM)|)lr  in  the  I)i\isi()n,  workin<r  with  (ho'idnra- 
tional  <rn)ui>s,  workincr  with  the  i>(M)|)h'  in  Hie  li(dd.  I  (h)n*t  think  I 
hjivo  ovoi'  h(rn  as  hnsy  as  I  am  riirht  in  ^^.  K:uh  (hiv  is  diUVivnt.  Tho 
thni^r  I  prohaMy  work  lianh^st  at  is  thocoordinat  ion  of  the  I)i\ision 
ami  really  represent in<r  the  Kdncation  I)i\isi()n  to  the  educMtional 
eoniiinnuty. 

Mv,  ViAMM).  Ifow  do  yon  view  the  relationship  of  vour  odiee,  first, 
to  t lie  Odiee  of  Kdneation  and,  second,  to  the  Xatidnal  Institute  of 
I'idne^ition  ^ 

Dr.  Tmymii;.  Moth  thr  Ollice  of  Kdneation  and  the  Xatioiud  histi- 
tnt<»  of  Kdneat K)i»  do  repoit  throuirh  inv  oiWcv.  W'e  work  very  eioselv 
toorether  in  eoordiuat ii»<r  pro«rr:nn.s.  I  think  it's  tlie  resjuMisihilit v  of 
tlie  Assistant  Secretary  s  Olliee  to  sup|H>rt  the  (Mllee  of  Kdneation  in 
Its  ondeavoi-s.  jjist  as  I  feel  it  s  verv  important  to  su|>port  tlie  en- 
deavoi-s  of  the  Xational  Institute  of  Kdneation. 

AA'heu  you  ask  me  how  inueh  time  I  lia\e  spent  on  \arious  asi)eets 
of  in\'  jol),  I  ean  say  I  have  spent  a  h>t  of  time  uorkin^r  with  the  Xa- 
tional Institute  of  Kdneation  and  the  Xational  (enter  for  Kdneation 
Ntatisties  this  last  year. 

Mr.  VuMnK  As  Assistant  Si'eretar\.  sinee  we  ha\e  that  .shop  now 
and  you  are  tliere,  1  was  in(|uirin<r  almnt  tiie  relationship  hetween 
your  olliee  and  thes<'  tw.)  <ri-onps,  the  Kdneation  Olliee  and  XIK,  the 
Xational  Institute  of  Kdneation. 

Dr.  TuorrKn.  There  is  a  very  close  relationship  in  terms  of  our 
workinor  i-elation.ship.  Wi^  woi  k  to<retlier  as  we  project  pro<rrams.  I 
work  with  tlu^  Advisory  (\)uneih  with  XIK,  and  I  work  verv  closely 
wjtli  Dr.  Hell.  One  of  the  hest  parts  of  the  past  S  months  "has  hecii 
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tlu'  r('latu>iislii[>  that  Dr.  |{(  II  aiul  I  Uiwv  liad.  lutau.M'  I  rliiiik  it  lias 
luvn  a  very  sui>p<M  tiv('  our. 

M\\  Ki.o(n>.  Vou  say  that  \'\*r\\i  in  front  of  him  ^ 

Dr.  Tnoni.!:.  Viv-^:  luMan.sa\  anuliini:  lie  \\aiit>  to.  lait  I  ainsa\iii<^ 


••r\ri>or  iiik  I'oMrin.v  ok  Diiri:*  loi:.  .n a rioN.M,  i n>'ii I'l rr.  or 

i:ia  cM'io.v 

.Mr.  Fl(k»o.  W'c  air  £roiii<r  to  luai  tlic  NIKI>ii(l<rrt  iiujurvst  iirxt  Wivk. 
Wr  would  like  t.»  kiio\\  uill  t!ic  nou  Ditvitoi'  lu*  oiihoaid  oi'  aiv  we 
>till  <rt>i""t<>  l»J»vr  ai»  .\rtin<r  I  )invtor^ 

Dr.  Ti:orri.iJ.  Yliv  uvw  Director  will  ii«)t  Im*  onhoanl.  Wo  are  in  the 
|>r<M  ('s.^  of  a  S('(  iirit  \  <  h»araiU'c.  I  think  it  will  he  wvy  st>oii. 

Ml.  Kioni).  The  IT  i^  an  a\\fnl  lot  of  act  iii*r  <r*>iii^r  <>n  in  II  MW. 

iti:i.\(iiN<.  loci.iiii.K  rm.  wokij>s  ok  vah  cvrio.N  am>  wokk 

SI»orll\  after  tlu  Pioidciit  ua>>uoni  in  last  u-ar.  he  made  a  speec'h 
aiu'  nMi  iM'd  a  iricat  deal  nf  \n\\*Vu  \i\.  lie  .spoke  of  uvw  \\n\^to  hiiii^r 
the  woild  of  \\oik  and  the  ediiv  uioiial  institutions  mneh  elosei'  to- 
irether.  ThoM'  aie  \\oi  th\  ohjt'i  ti\e.^.  A\'hat  is  \on"  olliee  doin<r  to 
aehie\e  thx  \ei\  worthy  ohjcetive^ 

Dr.  TirorrMJ.  We  ha\e  hefi»  M'r\  aeti\e  on  a  eonimittee  that  also  in- 
<lude<  memlnMs  from  the  Depaetinents  of  (\>nnnere(>  and  Lal>or.  Wo 
Inne  de\ eloped,  and  \\r  ha\e  sent  to  the  Piesident.  a  propo.^^al  for 
workin:^  loiretlier  tj)  hiin^r  the  worhi  of  work  and  edmation  elo?er 
to«r*'thei .  This  ma\  he  aehie\(>d  thiH>tn;h  t ii<M'lementai  \  and  .steondary 
seliool.N.  We  feel  that  h(*re  we  ha\e  a  real  iv.^ponsihilit \  to  help  all 
student <  understand  what  their  alternative>  aiv.  what  they  may  bo 
ahle  to  do.  how  tlie\  mw  makei  hoiees  and  ha\ e  a  basis  upon  which  the 
ehoii'es  ean  be  iiia<le.  That  means  tlu\v  have  to  Inne  a  more  direct  ex- 
perien<  e  with  ditleivnt  kinds  of  woi'k. 

.Vot  too  h>n<r  aiTo  t he  ^  hools tendiul  to  t I'tiek  students,  eit her  throu<rh 
\Oiationai  ed  neat  ion  oi*  throti<rh  <reiieral  education  and  eolle^re  pie- 
parator\  woik.  We  too  fre(jnentl\  tracked  them  out  of  the  kimb  of 
oppoi  t unit i(\^  the\  sIiouM  ha\e  had  without  know in<>:  that  they  wei'C 
not  able,  fi  om  theii  ow  n  e\pe]  i(  in  e.  to  make  t  he  kinds  of  deeisioiis  that 
the\  tliem^ehes  should  hu\e  Ikhmi  ir»akiii<r.  We  aiv  workin<r  with  the 
I  )epai  tments  of  I  ,aboi  and  ( 'omiuci  t  i*  to  see  that  students  have  a  wclb 
informed  opportunit\  to  make  <'areer  and  education  choices. 

We  hope  that  stiideuts  will  be  able  to  ba\e  some  real  world  expcri- 
eiKc.  not  ju*-t  obM'r\ation  but  actnall\  a  ( hanee  to  brin<>:  the  two  to- 
other. We  don't  ha\e  enou<rli  economics  tauirlit  in  our  hi<rh  s(*liools 
tode\clopat  that  .-ta<re  an  undei*standinir  of  what  our  economic  sy.s- 
tem  is.  This  i.s  one  wa\  we  feel  we  may  at  least  be  ahle  to  do  somethiuiif, 

I'llOIU.KMS  IX  ni.KMKXTAirV  AND  SK(Y>VnAUV  KniUWHON 

yU\  ViAHnh  What  <lo  you  think  is  the  hi<r£rost  pi'oblem  today  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education? 


that. 
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Pr  Ti:oriKij  I  (Innk  oi.o  of  (li<*  hn^i,.  piohlomy  i^  iUni  wo  hnvo  not 
Houo  tho  kiiul  of  i()l>  ih:it  shoiiM  lia\o  Jono  in  tcarhin^r  l>nsir  skills. 
If  i<  fli..  ijoiinni  cluKl  I  am  ivfomijir  to.  Of  muv^^^  wo  Mill  have  somo 
\vh\  |>iol>  oins  in  that  wo  havoni  romliod  flio  handirappod  (luM  Jho 
way  wo  should  havo.  Wo  havoi^f  loarhod  flio  rldld  who  cojnos  fioin  a 
.ionjo  whoro  a  laii-nairo  nihw  iUnn  Knirlish  i^  >pokon,  'ri,os<.  aio  coi- 
t:pnly  ^ino  of  oni-  |„ori:(sf  pmhloiiH.  HiW  tl,ov  all  roallv  coiuo  down 
o  t ho  f  iH  that  wo  havoirt  dono  thi  U'sf  joh  wo  voM  hi  foaolun<r  f ho 

.M"r.  Fiooi).  Do  von  Inno  wh-M  is  callod  ono  >in<rlo  |)i<rir(.^(  prohleni 
III  olomonfaiy  aiul  NM'ondan  odn<atioi»  Unhiv  i  Isthoiv  such  a  fhin<r? 

I>r.  n:orraj.  I  think  that  thoro  aio  a  iiniltitndo  of  piohhMU^  \U\ 
(  hjnnnan.  and  that  ono  may  inipinoro  on  tho  othor.  Tostato  ono  pioh- 
h'ln  only  ironoratos  anothor  prohloni  I'i^rht  alonir  ^^ith  it.  Whon  wo  aio 
tnlkinir  ahont  hasir  skills,  wo  oai^r  iimoiv  tho  fact  that  >oino  ohildion 
don  t  ;<poak  Knor|,^h.  K  ,„nv  not  ho  that  tlun  <  airt  loarn  tho  hasi^*  skill<^: 
tho  olhor       ^  l:mor„:,i.,..  Qno  thiiiir  jusl  iinpin<ros  oi; 

.Mr.  Kuioi).  What  aro  two  or  lliroo  of  thoiu  Ix'sidos  that  ? 

Dr.  Ti:orn:i:.  Oihor  piohloins  iiu  hido  o<lu<  a(ion  for  tho  handioappod, 
iMhn^^iial  odnration.iunl  tho  oliinination  ofillitorao;-  pari  of  tho  ri<dit 
to  roa<l  pmirrain. 

Mv.  Flood.  Th*.  haiuli»  appo<l  is  an  idontifiod  irroup.  Tho  hilinirnal  is 
a  vpooial  ,£rroiip.  Hut  acrorv^  tho  hoard  of  <doinontar\  and  soccmdarv 
nincation,  that  is  (ho  wholo  .spo.  tnim.  Today  what  aro  tho  l)i<.-  proli- 
oni<  thoro.  sottinir  asido  tho  handioappod.  a  spooial  <M<)im.  and 
hiliii<riiaH 

Dr.  Ti:(»rn  i{.  f  am  ivallv  trvinnr  to  sav  that  I  t»dnk  wo  do  not  toacli. 
from  tho  vorv  iK^iriiminir  in  tho  wav  that  wo  should,  how  to  road,  and 
what  to  <lo  al)ont  arithinolic.  that  wo  iuu]  .stinhMits  <n-:i<luat in<»- 
wiHiont  what  I  rail  the  ha>ir  skilk  I  do  fool  that  is  tho  prohlom  with 
f;nr  odnratiomd  MStom  toihu.  Wo  ha\o  hoon  concornod  with  the  scn  ial 
uowlopmont  of  stmlont.s.  and  wo  should  ho.  I>nt  wo  aiv  findin^r  that 
somotiino<  then  somo  of  tho  hasir  skills  ha\o  not  Im-oii  oinpha.sizoTl  snf- 
Hriontlv.  Wo  have  to  find  soino  \\av  that  wo  can  <lo  hoth.  Ho^raniloss 
of  what  oNo  we  do  in  tho  m  Ikh)Is,  if  thos^  *^tiid<'nts  irradnato  withoiit 
tho  fnndainontal  knowlodiro  of  how  to  roa<l.  how  to  make  an  applioa- 
tion  for  a  joh.  how  to  do  simple  arithinotio.  thoy  aro  in  trouhlo. 

unansr  ri:oui.i:M  i\  moiiKu  r.m'cArioN 

.\r!*.  Fi  (H)i).  I^'t  mo  ask  von  tho  saino  <|||o^ti()n  thi^  tiino  ahonf  hiirhoi- 
^•dnralion.  Vou  wore  talkinjr  alwrnt  olomont,,r\  a.ul  Ms-oiidarv  odma- 
tion.  Ilowahont  hiirher odncat ion ? 

Dr.  Tiiorrn:.  .\lthoii«rh  olomontar\  and  M'<'ondar\  odm  ation  have  a 
littio  of  the  siuno  prohlom.  I*m  ahont  to  inotitioii  ir's  tiot  a^  S4'rions  as 
it  is  in  hiirhor  odnration.  Ono  of  tho  l)iL'<r(..s|  pjoMiMiiM  fai  inir  hiirhor 
odn<ation  riidit  now  istho  tinaiu  imr  of  hiir!,(.,.  (.,liirat  icai  I  doiit  think 
tlu  •ro  i<  anv  donht  ahont  tho  fart  that  wt*  <'an  <*\port  a  lot  of  prohlonis 
on  how  (o  finanro  p(Kst>orondar\  odnration  in  tho  no\t  few  yo:ns. 

.Vnothor  prohlom  ihat  wo  ha\o  is  idont i f\ in^jr  tho  hcst  wa\  to  striio- 
turo  our  student  aid  pro<rraML  \s  \oii  know,  tho  hiirhor  odnration  hill 
is  roiniiiir  lip  for  roanthoriy.ation  and  wo  aro  tak'.nir  a  onrofiil  I(K)K  at 
how  wo  (an  host  arhiovo  a  hnlanrod  proirrani  that  will  do  tho  mo.st  for 
tho  mo<t  stndonts.  Onr  l)i<r^'ost  c  onrorn  in  hiorhor  ('duration  is  to  have 
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our  totnl  pn)<rnun  \\lucli  wxW  <rivo  every  student  who  <rradnat<?s  fmiii 
high  school  oppoitnuit y  for  some  kind  of  postsecoiidary  education. 
This  pit)«rraiu  is  based  ou  iu»ed. 

If  I  niay,  T  wouht  like  at  this  time  to  introduce  luy  coworker,  Dr. 
BelU  siiKe  I  did  not  have  the  oppoi-tunity  to  do  that  earlier.  I  would 
like  it  on  the  ivcord  that  he  is  here. 

.Mr.  Fix)oi).  Mr.  Michel? 

yiv.  MifitEU  Thank  you*  Mr.  Chairnian. 

(*AP.\crrY  urii.nixc;  ix  iaij.\(;uAL  Knircmox 

Dr.  Trotter,  in  reading  your  testimony  you  mention  "capacity 
building'*  in  bilingual  oduoation.  Do  yon  want  to  tell  me  what  that 
means?  AVhat  is  that  all  about  ? 

Dr.  TiuvrrKK.  Yes*  T  would  be  happy  to.  We  believe  that  the  Federal 
Govermnent  s  mle  is  to  help  States  and  local  education  agencies  put 
in  place  the  ability  to  teach  students.  This  means  that  we  will  provide 
technical  assistance,  suppoK  training  pi-ogmms  to  help  teachers  who 
are  now  on  boa  I'd  or  new  teachei-s  who  will  be  coming  into  the  system. 
With  respect  to  our  work  in  bilingual  edncatioiu  capacity  building  is 
aimed  at  helping  teacliei-s  to  be  able  to  teach  in  two  languages.  Ca- 
pncity  building  is  front-end  work.  We  will  come  in  and  help  estxiblisli 
effective  progrnnis.  but  we  wou*t  stay.  In  bilingual  education  we 
should  be  able  to  phase  in  and  phase  out  our  involvement,  pliasiiig  it 
out  once  we  lune  built  the  capacity  through  support  of  deinonstra- 
tiotts«  training,  and  materials  development. 

Mr,  iririiKi..  I  note  you  are  going  to  t^dce  into  consideration  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Lau  v.  jVwhoh  case. 

Dr.  TkorrKK.  Lau  v,  Xicliolsi  has  put  school  districts  on  notice  that 
they  nmst  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  to  their  non- 
English-speaking  students.  This  has  made  Federal  capacity  building 
assistance  in  this  area  all  the  mow  iinpoi-taut. 

Mr.  MicuEh.  In  times  past*  we  have  given  six^cial  emphasis  to  the 
Spanish  speaking.  The  term  *M)ilinfniar*— -in  fact  the  whole  Federal 
bilingual  prognun— had  to  do  mainly  with  the  Spanish -speaking 
folks.  I  come  fioin  Fivnch  extraction;  my  colleague  on  my  extreme 
right  comes  fiom  Italian  extraction.  We  have  raised  (piestions  a  num- 
ber of  times.  The  emphasis  hn.s  boen  on  the  Spanish  speaking.  Then,  of 
coui-S(^  the  cast*  heiv  has  to  do  with  the  Chinese.  Do  you  anticipate 
other  languages  coming  into  tb«^  act  here  that  are  posing  a  particular 
problem  in  our  couutiT? 

Dr.  TijorrKK.  Cei-tainly  we  have  to  focus  attention  on  other  than  the 
Spanish  speaking,  altholigh  this  has  Ih^cu  the  biggest  pait  of  our  em- 
phasis. This  will  be  in  what  I  said  was  a  capacity  building  effoil.  It  is 
a  cooperative  program  between  the  States*  local  education  agencies,  and 
the  Federal  Govermnent.  We  can  give  technical  help,  but  the  i-eal  re- 
spoiisibilit  V  is  going  to  luive  to  lie  with  the  State  ai»d  local  programs. 

Mi\  ifK-iiKL.  Would  you  look-  in  yom-  crystal  ball,  sonic  10  years 
fmni  now,  and  tell  us  if  we  are  going  to  need  a  bigger  and  expanded 
pi-ogram  in  this  area?  Or  would  we  expect  after  10  yeai-s  that  there 
wouldirt  be  that  inncli  migration  into  the  country  and  that  eventually 
everybody  would  be  talking Fiiiglish? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  other  part  of  my  family  who  came  from  Ger- 
many and  German  parents.  Tliey  spoke  German,  nnd  my  grandfatlier 
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IMvacIioil  in  Oonuan;  1  wont  to  a  German  and  an  Kii«rlisli  scrviiv.  I 
ivmi.Miil)er  my  inoilwv  s;iyiu«r  to  my  irraiiilfatlioi',  •^Dad,  wo  are  in 
America.  Wo  speak  Eii«rlislu  It  will  bt*  broken,  luit  tliis  is  tlieeoimtry 
wc  live  in,  and  we  will  adoi)t  this  lan;nia«rc».** 

Why  is  it  so  liard  to  «rpt  that  l)oint  across  to  other  people?  T  just 
look  down  the.  road  and  wonder  if  its  an  e.\pandin«r  pro^rnnu?  Do(»s 
it  mean  we  liave  to  Ik?  hilin^rnal  ortrilin«rtial  or  what? 

l)r./rm>TTER.  After  all,  P3n«rlish  is  our  national  lan«riia«ro  and  stu- 
dents are  l)etter  otT  if  they  know  Kn«rlish.  Some  have  heen  disadvan- 
ta«red  because  they  haven*t  undei-st<M)d  both  their  lan«rua«re  and 
English*  well  enou«rh  to  Ih»  able  to  pro«rivss  throu«;:h  the  school  systeiu. 

Vou  asked  how  many  different  lan«r"a«res  are  supported  muler  title 
VI r.  I  undei-staud  that  we  are  supportin*:  bilin^raal  education  in  42 
ditFei-erit  lan;r"a^ires.  That  is  inclndin«r  2:5  native-American  lan«rna«re.s. 

What  we  are  really  tryiuir  to  do  is  to  use  the  Federal  dollai-  as  seed 
nuMiey  for  the  States  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

lUUIIT  TO  KK.\I) 

Afr.  .MiciiKi..  1  see  your  n«rlit-to-i-ead  pro«rram  is  carried  at  the  same 
level  as  last  year. 

Dr.  Tko'itku.  Tiuit  d(H»sn't  luean  that  we  have  accomplished  our 
objectives,  if  that  i^  what  you  are  askiiur.  Om*strate*ry  is  one  of  a  cata- 
lyst and  a«rain  we  are  ^^oin^r  to  expect  the  States  to  pick  up  the  i-espon- 
sibility  to  eliminate  illiteracy. 

Mr.  MiniKi..  Tf  we  wo!d(l  come  upon  better  times  from  (be  statul- 
poiiit  of  the  Fedenil  l)ud«ret^s  picture,  would  we  expect  more  money  to 
l)e  in  this  itenu  without  the  restraints  umler  which  we  are  oDerafiujr 
today? 

Dr.  TuorrKR.  This  nii«rht  l)e  a  pro^rraiu  we  would  ask  nu)rc  motiey 
for. 

Mr.  MiixKu.  ^fr.  MicheK  T  tbiidc  sometimes  that  line  item  in  the 
bu(l^»t  is  niisinulersf ood.  as  thou«rh  we  were  oidy  speaoMi^r  $12  million 
on  ri.irht-to-read.  That  $12  million  is  soi*t  of  leadership  aiul  stiimdative 
money  under  the  diiection  of  one  office.  All  throuirh  the  education 
biuljret  fuTuls  are  directed  toward  the  objectives  of  the  rifrbt-to-read 
pro^riam.  We  have  put  to/retber  tables  which  T  tliiidc  are  a  bit  squisliy, 
but  they  rro  up  to  the  bmulmls  of  millions  of  dollais  showin^T  aiaonnts 
l)ein«r  used  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Rkm,.  Tn  fact,  om-  reports  show  that  over  half  of  tie  title  T, 
which  is  $1.0  billion,  is  spent  on  readin«r  pro«»T!Uus  and  readin«r  im- 
provenient  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

Dr.  Trottkr.  A  biir  fociis  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
ison  readin/rand  ivadin^r  improvement. 

TMPROXT.MKNT  IN*  TUK  Qt'AI.lTV  OP  KDlTATfOX 

Afr.  MrniKr..  T  am  ^rlad  to  bear  that.  T  made  mention  the  other  day 
when  Secretary-  WeiTd)er;rer  was  liere  that  T  read  in  the  paper  that 
half  of  the  people  apnlvin^'  for  a  teachin;r  position  in  the  local  school 
systems  over  here  in  Virjrinia  or  Marvlaml  cotildn't  pass  the  ^rrammar 
test.  This  didn't  speak  very  well  foi-  those  wlio  supposediv  had  the 
edm-ation  lioui-s  that  are  prerequisite  to  at  least  filin^ran  application 
for  a  teaching  position. 
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You  inontion  in  your  .st;itom('nl  llial  the  education  division  this  year 
will  contribute  ^i^rnitirant ly  to  iniprovcinent  in  the  (|nality  of  educa- 
tion. In  this  i(\!ranK  I  asked  Secivtai-y  WeinberjrtM-  the  othci-  day 
whethei-  the  fourfold  inrreiisi*  in  the  Federal  level  cxpenditxu'C  over 
the  last  10  yeai-s  had  had  any  >ii:nirieant  impact  in  iinproviii^r  the 
eiliieation  of  our  Xalion\s  ehililivn.  I  eonld  po>e  I  he  same  (piestion  to 
yon.  Do  yon  think  that  fourfold  inereast>  in  the  hiht  10  years  has  done 
anvthin«r  sipiifieantlv  to  improve  echication  in  the  country? 

i)r.  TuoiTKu.  I  Ihink  that  we  have  a  belter  educational  system  than 
we  ha\e  ever  Innl.  But  we  al>o  have  nmny.  nniny  more  students  to 
teach  than  we  Inive  ever  had.  You  have  a  two-sidell  impact  here— one 
that  has  to  do  with  nnnd)ei>— so  T  think  that  we  do  have  a  better 
^y.^teui  than  we  have  ever  had.  But  we  alM)  have  more  problems  because 
of  the  inerea>e  in  the  population  and  I  he  fact  that  we  have  tried  to 
tarxret  our  funds. 

People  think  that  the  >tndents  who  went  to  school  perhaps  ^'ot.  a 
Ix'tter  education,  but  what  really  happened  was  that  we  didn't  have 
the  raniitiention>  of  the  different  tar«reted  jrroiip.s  in  .«;chool  that  we 
have  today.  Xor  were  we  ii>  coneerned  about  the  disadvantajred  as  we 
should  have  been.  T  think  that  this  is  reflected  too.  T  think  totally, 
oVeralL  we  are  inueh  better  off. 

TK.\CnF.RS^  S.\I-\niES 

^fr.  Mu  uKi..  .\re  teaehei>>'  .<alai*ie.s  today  iuakin«r  up  a  si«rnificantly 
larirer  >liare  of  local  .m  IiooI  di>trict  bud«rets  than  they  weiv  10  years 
a:ro? 

"Dr.  Tkoitki:.  Teacher  .silaries  aie  much  Ivtter  totally  than  they 
weic, 

^Ir.  Mn-iu:i..  Do  von  have  any  fijrures  in  the  Departnient  wliicli 
would  indicate  what  tiie  inerease  has  been,  for  example,  in  the  last  10 
y(*ars  of  an  averai^e  teaehei'V  salary? 

Pr.  Tkihtki:.  T  couldn't  say  for  sure.  T  could  make  a  «rness. 

Dr.  Dkm..  T  ini«rlit  respond  to  that.  The  average  teacher  s  sa  la  it  lias 
increa>ed  about  t\»o  ami  one-half  times  over  the  last  10y(  ai-s.  .\  ;rreater 
pen  entaije  of  >ehool  budi;et>  i>beiii«r^pent  on  >alaries  than  ever  before. 
Mneh  f>f  thi>  i>  under  the  prcsMire  of  eollect've  bar«rainin^'  and  the 
iinionizatiou  movement  that  i.s  now  very  >tron«r  and  has  a  hi<rh  de<rree 
of  nKMuentmn  in  all  the  sehools  aeross  the  comitry. 

Afr.  Afu  MKi,.  Alaybe  it's  beeause  T  am  spendinir  more  time  in  Wash- 
in;rton  that  T  «ret  tlie  feelinxr.  Ii>tenin*r  to  the  loeal  new.s  media,  that  the 
local  teacher.^  are  ron.stantly  brin«rin«r  pressure  to  bear  or  tineatening 
to  ixo  out  on  strike. 

AVhat  is  tlie  level  of  teachei-s*  salai'ies  hei-e  in  the  District  as  coin- 
pared  to  the  rest  of  the  eouiitry?  Ts  it  comparable?  Ts  it  lower  or 
hiirher?  llow  eouie  there  is  alway.s  so  nnicli  a<ritatiou  here  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  (^)liuiil)ia  ami  the  teaehers  thivatenin*:  to  bolt  and  *ro  out  on 
strike? 

Dr.  lU:i.r..  T  believe  the  data  would  show  that  the  Dist  rict  of  Colum- 
bia averaire  teacliei  s  .salaries  here  are  lii«r]ier  than  the  national  aver- 
a*re.  I  think  maybe  also  the  co,st  of  Hviii«r  is  hi«rlier.  At  least  T  have 
ffHiiid  that  so.  as  one  who  has  just  moved  here. 

Dr.  'I'norrKir.  The  cost  of  liviii«r  hero  is.  T  think,  much  ]ii«rher. 

Mr.  MicriKi..  Is  tlieiv  any  ivlationship  in  the  caliber  of  education 
that  the  school  kids  are  ^ettinj;  liere  as  compared  to  the  other  parts 
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of  (ho  country?  In  other  wonh.  if  thoy  wore  all  put  to  the  teM  and  the 
touchers  iwv  iioU\n<r  paid  that  iimrh  more*  is  the  (|ualit y  of  the  level  of 
ediiratioii  any  l>etter  heiv  than  in  other  sod  ions  of  the  cotintrv?  Or  is  it. 
only  iKTanse  we  supposedly  have  this  hidior  standard  of  li'vin<r  here 
in  the  District  ? 

I)r,  Tkottkk,  Yon  will  find  that  salaries  totally  in  the  Distriet  are 
hiirher  tlian  in  some  coinparahle  pail.s  of  the  eonntrv.  Tn  tlie  nioiv 
metropolitan  ai'oas,  the  salaries  are  hi;rhor  becanse  it  eost.s  more  to  live. 

Mr,  MiCHKi..  Tt  has  l>een  hroii«rht  to  my  attention  that  in  adjusted 
dollai:s,  107:^-74  purchasin;r  power  (»oiupai-ed  to  1050-(50,  the  T.S.  av- 
orairi^  annual  salary  of  an  instriu-tional  statT  in  puhlie  and  elonientaiT 
aiul  seeondary  dav  seIu)ols  was  $8,215.  Tn  tlie  Distri'*t  of  Columbia  it 
was  $9,071.  Tn  19G0  aiul  1070.  it  was  $10,010  natic  nwide  and  $l;i.(>80 
here  in  the  Distriet.  Tn  107-V74.  voii  m'o  the  T".S.  avera^^'  salurv  was 
$11.18:').  Tn  the  Distriet  of  Coluinl)i:i  it  was $13,412. 

T3o  that  as  it  niay.  T  irot  a  little  disturbed  when  T  .see  for  what  salaiT 
teachers  loc^ally  ivv  tbreateninir  to  «ro  out  on  strike  as  eoniparod  to  what 
T  know  some  of  oui-  teae-hei-s  back  home  are  srett  in;r. 

Dr.  TKorra?.  Tf  you  would  like  tluit  exait  data  supplied  for  the  rec- 
ord, we  would  1k»  happy  to  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

EXPEHOITURES  (1973-74  DOLLARS)  AND  TOTAL  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  IN  REGULAR  PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS:  UNITED  STATES.  1963-64  TO  1976-77 

|ln  billions  of  1973-74  dollars] 


Total  salaries       Salaries  as 
Current      of  Instruc-        percent  of 
expenditures  t    tional  staffs  expenditures 


School  year: 
I%3-64.. 

1964-  «.. 

1965-  66.. 

1966-  67.. 

1967-  68.. 

1968-  69., 

1969- 70.. 

1970-  71.. 

1971-  72.. 

1972-  73.. 

1973-  74.. 
Projected: 

1974-  75.. 

1975-  7S.. 

1976-  77.. 


$27.1 

$16.3 

60.1 

29.0 

17.3 

59.7 

31.9 

19.1 

59.9 

34.3 

20.0 

58.3 

38.4 

22.4 

58.3 

3S.0 

23.2 

59.5 

44.0 

24.6 

55.9 

44.6 

25.8 

57.8 

47.9 

26.2 

54.7 

50.4 

27.0 

53.6 

50.2 

26.7 

53.2 

52.0 

27.3 

52.5 

54.0 

28.2 

52.2 

55.8 

28.7 

51.4 

1  Expenditures  for  capital  outlay  and  interest  are  not  considered  as  a  part  of  current  expenditures.  Excludes  expendi- 
tures for  residential  schools  for  exceptional  c'lildren.  sut>co!Iegiate  departments  of  institutions  of  tiigher  education.  Federal 
schools  for  Indians,  and  federally  operated  schools  on  Federal  installations.  Includes  current  expenditures  of  public 
ilementary  aad  secondary  school  systems  for  community  scivkjs.  summer  scfiools.  community  colleges,  and  adult 
educ^ition. 

2  The  average  annual  salaries  of  instructional  staff  are  about  4  percent  higher  than  salaries  of  classroom  teachers  alone. 
$ourc3:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to  lCd3-84." 

TKACIIER  SaLARIKsS  IX  THK  DrSTKKT  OF  COM  MIUA 

On  i\  er)mpnrative  bas-is,  tho  elassror)m  teaeljers"  .s-alar.v  of  .^12.7i)G  for  tl:e  Dis- 
trict of  Cohiinbiu  nuiks  fr)t!rtli  nationally. 


Alaska  „.  $15,667 

California  -  ^  _   12,a50 

Now  York  _   12, 800 

District  of  (^)ltiml>ia   12.  766 

Micliiffan  „  12.045 
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In  comparison  to  20  of  the  largest  arlian  aroas^  the  District  of  Columbia  raaks 
ninth. 


San  Francisco,  Calif       $14,322 

New  York,  X.Y    14,200 

Milwaukee,  Wis    14»  OOT 

Chicago.  Ill   -   13,943 

Philadelphia,  l>a    13*  551 

Sna  DiOKo.  Calif  —    l.*^.  1^3 

Los  Angeles,  Calif-  -   13,405 

Detroit,  Mich   12,824 

Washington,  D.C—    12,766 


(Source:  National  Center  for  KUacatioa  Statutics.  "Statistics  for  Pnhlic  Kle- 
mentary  aa<l  Secoadary  Day  Schools,  Fall  1073.") 

STri)KX'r-rKACIIKR  KATIO 

yir.  Mk'hku  Wliat  is  tlie  nvora*re  studeiit-tojichor  ratio  now  against 
wliat  it  wfts.  for  (»x:uiiplt».  10  veais  ago?  Do  wo  have  any  improvement 
in  tliat  a: omul  the  country? 

Dr.  Tkoitki:.  TluMe  is  iui  inipiovenient.  I  can't  toll  you  exactly  liow 
much  it  is,  except  we  Iiave  luiil  a  drop  in  eloineutai\v  onrollinent,  but 
not  a  drop  in  the  teaclier  supply.  Tluit  means  tluit  there  should  be  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  MiCHKL,  It  s  an  api)iopiiato  base  to  begin  fi'om.  So  fi-equently 
you  cau>ay  autouuitically  that  if  there  ai-o  fewer  students  per  teacher, 
withou..  re.^  ervatio»>  the  ki*ls  ai"0  going  to  bo  better  taught. 

Dr.  TnorrKu.  1  w  ould  like  to  say  that  we  still  don't  have  a  ratio  that 
i.s  right.  It  is  true  that  a  student  gets  more  individual  attention  if  tlio 
classes  are  siujdlei*.  One  of  the  things  that  happened  when  wo  had  the 
push  on  enixdlment  was  that  we  had  classes  that  wore  far  to()  large. 
Xow  that  we  are  having  sonu*  decline  in  the  em-ollment,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  level,  we  hope  they  vill  not  say  that  we  don't  need 
as  many  te:icheii>  but  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  this  to  improve 
the  (juality  of  the  piogiam  and  the  teacher-pupil  ratio. 

TIJKNDS  IX  roSTSKCOXDAKY  KOlTCATtOX 

Mr.  MicTiKL.  There  has  been  some  discu.*^sion  in  recent  veal's  around 
the  idea  that  going  to  a  1-year  college  has  become  more  or  less  a  status 
symbol,  the  thin<r  to  do,  but  that,  in  fact,  more  students  might  be  better 
off  going  to  a  tra<le  or  V(K'ational  school,  both  for  their  own  needs  and 
the  needs  of  the  country.  ira\e  you.  Dr.  Trotter,  ever  foi  inulated  any 
opinions  in  this  ivgard  ?  Are  there  any  curi-ent  trends  in  this  direction 
that  you  see? 

Dr.  I'koitkk.  T  think  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  things  we  Iiave  to 
think  about  is  that  the  more  education  a  student  does  have  after  high 
school,  the  better  a  l  e  his  chances  of  a  higher  income. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  aie  us  interested  as  we  are  in  the 
career  ediK'atioii  i)rognuu,  because  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  not 
every  graduating  high  school  student  should  go  through  a  4-year  post- 
secoiuhiry  progiam.  Ti;  fact  even  if  a  student  does  go  throujrh  a  4- 
year  program,  thei  e  is  no  cei  tainty  he  is  going  to  have  a  higher  income. 

Some  kind  of  ti'aiuing  is  lu^eded  so  students  can  identify  programs 
where  they  can  advance.  T  think  that  education  can  do  this  letter  than 
anything  else.  We  have  to  help  parents  and  students  understand  that 
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tlioro  jin»  iiijiiiy  \v:i}s  to  in  terms  of  fiutlior  traiiiiiija:,  tluit  <roiiinr  on 
for  a  4-yoar  degree  is  not  tlio  only  good  elioice. 


Mr.  >ririiKL.  In  tlie  medical  profession  today,  we  liave  a  thing  called 
tile  professional  standards  review  around  tlie  country.  Tliere  lias  been 
a  lot  of  opposition  to  it,  but  it  has  gotten  to  l>e  one  of  those  things  that, 
in  e fleet,  they  aiv  reall}  rci|uiring  that  doctoi-s  who  are  given  profes- 
sional training  have  got  to  update  themselves  in  view  of  the  nipid  de- 
velopments tluit  are  taking  place  today. 

Are  teachei*s  today  keeping  up  with  the  times  by  way  of  teacher 
institutes,  et  cetera  ?  Or  are  they  just  the  kind  of  automatic  things  you 
<ro  to:  school  i>  out  I  day  or  2  and  tlic  teachers  have  to  go  to  teachers 
institute.  Is  there  anything  happening  there?  T  like  to  think  that  in 
the  Held  of  education  they  would  be  more  subjected  to  change  than 
any  ])hice. 

Dr.  TijorrKn.  We  would  like  to  agree  with  you  ai:d  say  it  should  be. 
Mr.  MiciiEi..  Tsthat  really  taking  place? 

Dr.  TiioiTKU.  There  is  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  in-service  training  as 
well  as  retraining.  There  isn't  any  way  that  we  can  keep  up  without 
that. 

We  also  think  that  retraining  is  very  important.  This  is  one  of  the 
areas  that  we  haven't  done  as  much  in  as  we  might.  They  say  there  is 
an  excess  of  teachers.  Actually,  thei  e  would  not  be  an  excess  of  teachers 
if  those  teacliei-s  were  willing  to  go  where  the  jobs  are  or  could  be  re- 
trained imo  a  job  where  they  are  needed.  Tf  we  don't  have  enough 
tcac  hcr.s  who  arc  trained,  vri  raining  is  one  of  the  ways  wc  are  going  to 
have  to  change  the  situation..  We  don't  have  enough  teacliers  trained  in 
handicapped  ors])ecial  education  or  bilingual  by  any  means.  We  don't 
have  teachei's  who  are  really  trained  in  some  of  our  other  fields.  We 
ju.st  don't  have  enough  teachei's. 

.Mr.  Mu  iiKL.  Doi*s  it  take  Federal  nioney  and  a  Federal  stimulus 
to  move  people  into  that  area?  Tfeie  again,  the  more  affluent  they  arc 
and  the  more  educated  they  are,  it  would  .seem  to  me  they  would  sense, 
look,  the  obiect  is  to  get  a  job  at  the  end  of  the  training,  and  the  jobs 
are  in  tlii>  field  or  that  field  because  there  are  shortages.  VTl^y  would 
it  take  a  Federal  stimulus  or  Federal  dollar.s  to  get  educated,  academic, 
aflluent  ])eo])le  to  move  in  that  direction  ( 

Dr.  TuorrKK.  Let  me  go  to  the  fir.st  part  of  your  question,  which  Avas 
why  Federal  mune\  is  required  jksu  stiniulu.s.  One  of  the  things  T  think 
w  »  need  to  undei-stantl  is  that  ethu  af  ion  is  not  ju.st  job  placement.  You 
ha\e  to  lune  a  special  kind  of  backgnnnul  and  iindei*standing  if  you 
are  going  to  live  in  the  world  we  live  in.  This  takes  a  broad  general 
etlucafion.  K\ervone  needs  thi.s.  Whatever  you  are  going  to  do,  you 
really  need  this  broad  ba.^e  from  which  you  can  make  deci.sions  and 
logically  look  aiiead.  Tliat  is  one  ])art  of  education. 

The  othv  r  part  of  etlucation  is  the  trainihgaml  really  getting  ready 
for  a  career.  One  of  flu-  tilings  that  the  Fetleral  Government  has  a  job 
to  do  is  to  liel])  ])eo])le  become  aware  that  tbere  is  a  need  of  reaching 
tho  baiidica])])ed.  .V  lot  of  people  don't  even  .see  the  handicapped  stu- 
denf  .so  fliey  are  not  aware  of  wliat  flie  needs  are.  Tf  takes  the  impetus 
and  the  incenti\cs  of  tbe  Fetleial  Government  sometimes  to  put  in 
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placo  what  needs  to  he  done  at  the  State  level.  That  is  one  of  tho 
best  reasons  there  is  for  the  Federal  Govei'nnient  gettinj^r  into 
education. 

OO.M.S  OF  SPKCIAI.  liKVKNl'E  SllARIXO  ACCOMrUSlIEn  TllROUGlI 

coxsor-iDA'rioN 

Mr,  MicuKi.,  Is  there  any  prospect  for  the  administration  to  i-ein- 
trodmc  the  so-called  special  reventie  sharing  for  education? 
Dr,  TuorrEK.  I  don't  know. 

^fr.  ^^ILLKI^  It  certainly  was  not  in  our  dialogue  this  year., 
Mr,  Mk  iikl.  Wliy  would  we  change  signals  from  one  year  to  the 
next  ? 

Dr.  Bk!.l,  I  think  the  movement,  Mr.  Michel,  is  towards  consolida' 
tion  of  grants  and  elimination  of  the  large  number  of  categorical 
programs.  Since  T  have  been  on  the  scene  8  months,  like  Di\  Trotter, 
that  is  what  T  have  seen. 

^fr.  ^ficnKi..  That,  in  effect  is  what  special  revenue  sharing  for  edu- 
cation is? 

Dr.  TiuvrrKu.  Yes.  It  gives  more  flexibility  at  the  State  level.  "With 
tho  consoHdatiou  you  have  much  more  flexibility  than  you  had  before. 

Dr.  Bf.i.i..  In  otfect.  1  think  it  accomplishes  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Mkmikl.  We  wont  part  way  in  the  new  education  legislation 
tliat  is  on  the  books,  but  we  didn't  go  the  full  route,  obviously. 

Dr,  Bkm..  That  is  true.  "We  will  have  another  proposal  in  the  area 
of  vocational  education  which  will  consolidate  a  number  of  the  cate- 
goi  ical  areas  into  two.  That  will  be  coming  up  during  this  session, 

PKH  VVVIU  COSTS  OP  KDUCATION 

Mr.  Mk  iiel.  Let  me  get  in  one  final  area  here  before  I  yield.  Do  you 
have  any  figures  available  iiulicating  what  the  average  cost  of  educa- 
tion per  pupil  is  in  private  ami  paiochial  schools  compared  with  the 
public  schools? 

Dr.  Tuo-n  KK.  I  would  have  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Mu  iir.r..  Supply  something  at  tho  primary  and  secondary  level 
and  in  the  field  of  higher  education  on  that  aiul  some  variables  de- 
pending upon  the  section  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Tkoitkk.  T  will.  You  aie  really  interested  in  pi'ivate  and  pam- 
chial,  not  the  public,  right? 

Mr.  MicnF.i..  Yes. 

Dr.  TuorrFu.  You  want  the  compai ison  between  the  two? 
Mr.  MiciiF.i,.  Yes;  because  it  hiys  the  groundwork  for  my  final 
question. 

[The  information  follows:] 

•  RXPEN'DITt'RER  FOR  NoNPUBMC  SCHOOLS 

Expondituro  data  for  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondarj-  schools  coinparnhle 
with  those  for  public  .schools  are  nonexistent.  The  main  reason  is  that  it  if> 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  universally  accepted  method  for  determining 
0  the  vnlue  of  donated  services  for  nonpublic  schools,  even  if  data  on  actual  ex- 

I)onditures  were  collected.  These  donate<l  services  make  up  n  sul^stantial  part  of 
nonpul)Uc  school  resources.  es|>ecially  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schooln 
operated  by  relipjious  orders.  In  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  over  225,000 

nonpublic  school  teachers  belonged  to  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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niurch.  Also,  it  might  bo  ar^utMl  tliat  many  of  tho  remaining  nonpublic  seliool 
teucluTs,  whose  salaries  generally  run  lower  than  those  in  pnhlic  schools,  reallv 
Uonatea  part  of  their  services. 

(Sonree:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Projections  of  Educational 
Statistics  to  I0$2~8.r*,) 

ASSISTANCK  FOR  PRIVATK  AND  PAKOCTIIAI.  SCUO0I.S 

Mr.  Ml  ciiKi..  Ts  tile  acluiiaistration  workiii^j on  any  special  programs 
that  would  bi^  (k»si<,med  to  assist  private*  and  parochial  schools? 

Dr.  TKam:n.  All  of  our  pronrrains  arc  aimed  towaixl  equity,  I)ccauso 
this  iiuproves  education  for  all  children.  I  think  almost  evciT  prop^i-ani 
wo  have  does  involve  to  soino  extent  private  and  parochial  schools, 
pai-ticuhu'ly  the  title  T  prop^i-anis  and  some  of  the  title  TTT  pro<ri'ams 
whei'e  you  have  special  pro»rranis  and  all  .students  can  be  helped. 

Mr.  ^riciiKi,.  But  l)eyond  what  we  cunvntly  have  on  the  books, 
there  isn*t  anythinp^  ia  the  win<is  beyond  that  ? 

Dr.  Tkotti-:r.  Xo;  we  are  broadenin":  the  base  of  ways  we  can  give 
direct  aid  to  individual  students,  wliieh  means  that  they  will  have 
unyiv  help. 

Dr.  RKI.I..T  might  point  out,  ^fr-Michel,  that  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1074,  as  T  am  .sure  you  know,  have  a  stronger  mandate  than 
there  ha.s  ever  been  for  private  schools  to  participate  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  think  we  are  going  to  s(>e  moi'c  participation  out  of  the 
pi  ivate  sc^ctor  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

M\\  AficiiKi,.  Thank  von,  ^fr.  Chairumn. 

Mr,  Flood.  Mr,  Natcher? 

AMOUNT  OF  TUK  KriKlfrT  KKQUKS'I'  FOR  KOt'C.VriOX 

yiw  Xatchkr.  Di*.  Trotter,  as  you  well  know  fi-om  the  standpoint 
of  the  50  States,  people  geuei'ally  are  as  much  concerned  about  the 
budget  request  that  you  have  just  submitted  to  tae  conauittee  as  any 
amount  ia  the  budget  genei-ally.  You  would  agree  witli  that,  for 
education,  wou1dn*t  you  ? 

Dr.  TR0'm:i{.  Yes. 

Mr.  X.vTciiKR.  AVhen  the  Secretan^  appeaivd  before  oni*  committee 
T  discussed  with  him  generally  liis  statement.  Dr.  Trotter,  conceniing 
the  budget  requests  for  $1U  b'illiou  foi*  tlie  Depai-tment  of  Labor  and 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Of  coui-se, 
you  and  I  know  that  that  includes  all  of  the  trust  fmid  money. 

As  far  as  obligational  authority  and  as  fai'  as  ne.v  money  is  con- 
cerned, as  we  know  it  on  this  committee,  it  only  calls  lor  $36.7  billioa, 
T  know  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  Dr.  Ti'ottei*,  aud  i  know  with  conditions 
like  they  are  at  this  time,  I'ednctions,  where  necessar3%  should  be 
nmde.  Do  you  feel  the  amount  that  yon  are  requesting.  $^3,0^4,169,000 — 
which  is  a  reduction  of  nearly  $r)do  million— ii  justified  at  this  time 
for  the  education  division  ? 

Dr,  TRorrKU.  One  of  the  things  that  T  feel  we  do  ha\e  to  take  into 
consideration  is  what  is  ha])pening  in  terms  of  (he  total  economy  of 
the  countiT.  P]ducation,  actually,  fared  hottor  than  most  of  the  other 
pi'ogi'ams  did  in  the  reductions  that  they  liad  to  take. 

^fi'.  Xatchkr.  Wovihhrt  you  agree  with  nie.  Dr.  Trotter,  as  fai*  as 
that  procedmx*  is  concerned,  it  de])ended  a  whole  lot  upon  the  action 
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of  this  cominittee  in  the  pn-st  iiiider  the  jible  le^idei^ship  of  my 
chairinaii  i 

Dr.  TKOrriKH.  T  aj^reo  with  that. 

Mr.  Xatchku.  Ceitainly.  In  othiM-  words,  if  we  take  this  bill  to  the 
floor  with  reductions  in  education,  heart,  cancM*,  stroke,  and  these 
programs,  we  can't  maintain  it  on  the  floor..  It  concerns  inc  a  ^reat 
deal  about  this  reduction  that  von  have  here  of  $500  million.  I  have 
luy  donbts.  Dr.  Tmtter,  that  these  lednctions  that  yon  make  can  be 
sustained  on  the  floor. 

DKfG  .MiUSK  KDUCATIOX 

For  instance,  in  yonr  overall  justifications.  v;(»  have  the  drug  abuse 
education  program.  You  leave  that  out  completely.  Are  you  against 
this  program.  Dr.  Tmtter? 

Dr.  TiJorrKK..  Not  at  all.  But  we  feel  this  activity  should  be  taken 
care  of  such  as  in  health,  and  by  the  State  education  agencies  and 
local  exhication  agencies. 

Mr.  Xatciikr.  But  it's  under  the  continuing  resolution  at  this  time, 
isn't  it  i 

Mr..  3.!!r.i.Kif.  That  is  a  tough  question.  Of  all  the  programs,  that  is 
the  hardest  one  al)OUt  which  to  give  you  an  answer.  There  was  a  sup- 
plemental re(iuest  last  year  and  no  action  w:is  i*equest«d  by  the  admin- 
istration and  noiu*  taken  by  the  Congress.  We  really  are  not  sure 
whether  there  are  funds  available  under  the  continuing  resolution  or 
not.  We  have  it  understudy  now. 

Mr.  N.vrciiKu.  1  don't  think  that  they  are  taking  care  of  it  in  other 
places  like  we  could  right  at  this  point,  Dr.  Trotter. 

KN  V I KO N  M  K NTAL  KDV C ATIOX 

As  far  as  enviromtieiital  education  is  concerned  we  have  a  small 
amount.  You  leave  that  out  completely.  It's  on  page  12  of  your  overall 
justification.  Why  is  that  left  out.  Dr.  Trotter? 

Dr.  Ti:oiTKi{.  This  does  not  have  as  high  a  priority  as  some  of  the 
other  programs  that  were  left  in  the  budget.  As  you  know,  when  yon 
start  looking  at  priorities  and  when  you  are  trying  to  make  decisions, 
they  are  always  hard  decisions.  What  you  have  to  decide  is  where  the 
impact  is  going  to  be  the  woi*st.  You  go  from  tiiere  in  the  hopes  that 
yoti  make  the  right  kinds  of  decisions.  This  happened  to  be  one  that 
was  of  lowei*  priority  than  some  other  programs  that  were  left  in. 

IM1>ACT  AID 

Ml'.  N,\TCHKU.  Dr.  Trotter,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of  my 
favorite  subjects.  Dr.  Bell  is  oar  friend,  and  wlien  he  a])peared  the 
other  day  on  rescission.s  and  deferrals,  he  told  as,  and  we  agi-eed  with 
him,  that  no  move  was  made  as  far  as  rescissions  were  concerned  in  the 
impacted  aid  money.  Certainly  we  agreed  with  that.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  impoKant  programs  that  is  in  this  bill  from  tl>f*  standpoint  of 
counties.  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Trotter,  that  need  help. 

You  mentioned  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  know  how  much  we  pay  the  teachers.  Div  Bell,  the  f)er 
capita  expenditure  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $1,887.  Can  yon  cite 
me  many  more  places  that  pay  accordingly  ? 
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Dr.  Hkij..  No,  I  airi  not  familiiir  |KM-.^o!ially  witli  jhm*  cnpita  inoomt' 
(ipiros. 

^fr.  Xatciiku.  As  far  as  be^nniiii*u  salaries  aiv  couccM'ned,  wo  pay 
ln<rli  l)o<rininn<r  salaries.  We  are  losiiijr  4.000  students  i)er  yeaiv  Dr. 
Bell.  That  is  the  averajr^^^.  4,000  a  year.  We  are  Iiavin^r  all  kinds  of 
problems. 

As  far  as  rich  conntie^^,  T  know  tliat  Mont^roniery  County  in  ^fni'v- 
laud  and  some  of  the  others  are  rich.  Yon  say  as  far  as  impacted  aid 
is  conconied,  we  don't  bi*lieve  in  this  pi'og:ram  because  it  h  nnfaii',  due 
to  (he  fact  that  a  lot  of  rich  comities  receive  mone\  that  tliey  are  really 
not  entitled  to. 

AMiat  alx)ut  some  of  the  poor  counties.  Dr.  BelK  down  my  way  near 
Foil  Kno.K,  Ky..  and  ont  in  yU\  Shriver  s  district  and  tlie  o'ther  placos 
wliere  it  means  so  nmch  ?  You  »ro  in  with  a  military  installation  and 
yon  have  ^everal  thon>and — kOOO  to  8,000 .students  under  tliis  hiw.  and 
these  school  boards  need  this  money. 

With  vour  rescissions  and  your  deferrals,  you  nave  proceeded  cor- 
rectly, f)r.  Trotter.  Yon  didu't  a.sk  to  defer  that  money,  to  iCvScind 
it  or  defer  it  as  far  as  tlie  action  of  the  couuiiittoe  was  coiuTrned.  And 
we  didn*t.  Now,  in  your  overall  pro^rram  you  come  back  a*rain.  as  far 
as  impacted  aid  is  fouccruetl.  and  for  school  assistance  in  federally 
atlVcted  areas  on  pa^re  you  ai'e  askin»r  for  overall  total  of  $200 
million.  B  children  aix»  listed  for$40  million. 

>rr.MiLLKu.  siUO  million. 

Mr.  X.vrcnKU.  $40  million.  You  drop  it  down  fmm  $3r)4X)16,000  to 
$40  million.  Fs  that  the  correct  l)rocednre  to  follow.  Dr,  Trottor,  know- 
\n*r  the  situation  as  you  and  Dr.  Bell  do  and  the  position  tliat  this 
committeo  has  taken  now  foi*  sevei-al  veai's?  If  we  left  it  out,  we 
couldn't  sustain  it  on  the  floor.  We  wonldift  have  a  chance.  A^^^v  do  you 
leave  it  out.  Dr.  Trotter?  Ceitainly  it  should  be  in  your  bud<ret  and 
much  more  than  $40  million. 


Dr.  TnonKK.  One  of  the  ivasons  that  we  liave  done  this,  Mi\  Xatchei\ 
is  because  we  I'eally  do  iKdieve  that  the  States  them.^clvch  should  pick 
up  some  of  this  re.sponsibility.  AVe  would  still  fund  the  hi<rhly  im- 
pacted pm^rrams.  This  really  means  that  each  State  would  take  niore 
revspousibility  in  terms  of  tho.<e  students.  T(  depends  a<i:ain  on  how 
hi^rhly  impacted  the  area  is. 

Mr.  X.vTCiiKn.  ITave  yon  ever  traveled  down  my  way?  Have  you 
ever  been  down  in  Kentudcy? 

Dr.  TuiymFUj.  Yes. 

Afr.  X.\TCin:u.  Have  you  been  down  to  ^feade  County.  Larue,  Hardin 
County*  Breckiiu  idjre  County,  aiul  the  other  counties  where  impacted 
aid  means  uuu4i  to  my  people  ? 

Di*.  TnorrKK.  One  thin^  that  we  are  bopiu<r  and  think  has  happened 
istluit  the  title  T  fuuds are  helpin<r  these  counties. 

Mr.  Xatchku.  We  need  this  money  more  todav  than  at  any  time  since 
this  pro<rnim  was  iiuni^ifu rated  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  T  will  say  that 
to  yon,  fraidcly.  And  J^40  million  for  payments  for  B  children  instead 
of  $:r)4.f)HI.000— what  wouid  be  the  entitlement,  instead  of  64  percent 
or  OS  percent?  Mi\  ^filler  is  a  mathematician.  AVhat  would  it  be? 
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M\\  ^fuxKK.  I  don't  tliiiik  we  have  computed  it.  The  way  tlie  legis- 
lation is  <roin<r  to  be  snbmittod,  Mr.  Natcher,  we  are  froing  to  start  by 
rejjnirin*:  school  districts  to  absorb  the  impact  of  federally  ivlated 
children  up  to  5  percent  of  the  prior  yearns  total  school  bnd<ref.  If  a  dis- 
trict is  entitled  to  impact  aid  beyond  what  ninst  be  absorbed,  it  will 
be  provided  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  107.")  Appropriation  Act.  For  B 
cliildren,  that  wonid  be  08  percent.  The  amount  of  the  payments  beyond 
thoo-percent  absorption  is  estimated  at  $40  million. 

>rr.  X.m'iiKK.  .Vs  far  as  payments  for  A  children,  you  are  requesting 
$10*2  million.  What  would  1k»  the  entitlement  thei-e?  Have  you  fip:uml 
it  out,  as  far  as  .V  children  are  concerned?  Assnming  the  conunittee 
would  aceei)t  that  fi<rure,  about  what  would  it  be? 

Dr,  Hki.i..  ^^r.  Xatcher,  the  entire  approach  of  the  administration's 
bnd<ret  is  to  hold  harndess  a  school  district  if  they  had  mow.  than  a  5- 
percent  loss  in  their  bud<rct.  We  would  hold  them  harmless  at  a  5-per- 
cent loss.  Kutitlements  for  A  childmi,  B  children,  and  special  pix>- 
visions  will  he  computed  as  they  wei*c  in  1075.  Once  entitlements  are 
computed.  5  percent  of  the  previous  year's  total  operatin<r  bud^^et  will 
be  deducted  to  determine  actual  payment. 

^^r.  ^^u.l.Kl^  .Vnd  a<rain,  as  with  the  B  children,  we  would  start  with 
(he  same  computation  as  in  the  1075  appropriation. 

M\\  X.m'mCK.  Afr.  >rillei,  with  a  bud<ret  containiu^r  nearly  bil- 
lion, there  are  places  \\here  you  can  i'earran'i:e  some  of  the  money.  But 
each  year  when  you  have  to  search  and  look  thron<rh  the  bud^ret  to  take 
alnnit  $310  million  and  jnit  it  back  into  this  pro<iri:am  whei-c  it  should 
he  and  where  it  ou<rht  to  be,  it  makes  it  a  little  difficult. 

Mr.  Bell,  we  weiv  hopin<r  this  time  when  we  looked  at  these  justifi- 
cations that  you  had  finally  seen  the  lijrht.  We  thought  this  time  yon 
had  finally  seen  the  li<rht.  Dr.  Bell,  and  that  yon  would  come  in  and 
ask  for  enou<rh.  about  08  or  00  percent  of  entitlement. 

Dr.  Trotter,  that,  I  think,  is  a  serious  mistake.  T  anj  hopin^r  now 
that  the  subcommittee  will  correct  this  one. 


Let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about  vocational  education.  On  papx*- 
1.")  of  your  worksheet,  as  far  as  vocational  education  under  your  <rrftnts 
to  States,  you  have  si.\  eate^rories  startin<r  witli  basic  vocational  edu- 
cation pro<rrams  on  down  throu^rh  State  advisory  councils.  You  omit 
l)e^nmun<r  with  basic  vocational  education  proJ^i*ams  and  down  to 
State  advisory  councils  you  put  in  there  $[..*^10  million.  Then  out  of 
the  ^M)()  million,  instead  of  your  amount  carryiuor  it  back  and  plae- 
iu<r  into  this  bill  amounts  for  these  cate<rories  that  you  omit,  yon 
increa.*^*  innovation  on  the  vocational  research  from  $10  million* up 
to  $100  million.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  TuorrKK.  Yes.  This  is  for  the  new  lo«rislation  which  consolidates 
parts  C.D,T,  and  F. 

^^r.  XATCiiKn.  Di\  Trotter,  the  Depai-tnient  has  tried  this  for  3 
years.  Isn't  that  correct? 

Dr.  TKonTiJ.  Xo. 

Mr.  Xatc'ukk.  This  has  been  <roin^r  on  about  3  years  now. 
Dr.  TnorrKu.  This  really  doesn't  <rive  a  true  picture  l)ecause  we  arc 
pit)posin<r  a  consolidation.  One  of  the  things  we  arc  emphasizing  is 
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innovation  and  inccntivos.  Wo  have  felt  that  we  haven't  had  enough 
money  that  i-eally  catalyzes  new  prognuns.  We  haven't  had  enough 
money  for  the  disadvantaged  and  particniaily  the  handicapped  in 
vo<-ational  education.  We  need  to  have  luoiv  going  thei-o.  We  i-eally 
need  more  in  terms  of  quality  of  planning  and  the  kinds  of  ])ix)gnuus 
that  we  think  are  important  iii  vocational  education. 

Where  we  are  putting  the  money  and  the  emphasis  this  time  is  not 
on  the  basic  grants  to  the  States  but  upon  imiovatioiu  in  fuiuls  for 
the  Coiumissioner  and  grants  to  the  Statics  so  they  will  liavc  an  op- 
poi-tunitv  to  make  a  ditferciice  with  the  money  tl'iat  they  arc  using. 
Funds  will  go  into  programs  that  are  innovative,  into  programs  that 
will  I'eally  reach  the  haiulicapped  where  they  haveirt  Iwn  rciiched 
and  reach  some  of  the  other  disadvantaged  pei^sons.  This  is  really  an 
effoit  to  target  what  we  do  in  vocational  education  aiul  do  a  l>etter 
job  than  we  have  done, 

,\iTnoKi7..vriox  foic  tiik  ruoiWKi)  vocationai,  w)irATioN  vrxniNcs 

Mr,  XA'aMiKiJ,  Dr.  Trotter,  yon  don't  have  any  authorization  for  this, 
do  yon? 

Mr,  ^^^.I*KI^  There  is  the  automatic  1-year  extension, 
Mr,  Naiviiku,  T  know,  but  ai*en*t  you  tind  of  stivtching  the  blanket, 
Mr.  Miller,  when  you  rome  in  here  aiul  say,  "We  aiv  going  to  i)ut  in 
$ir>0  million  under  innovation,  we  are  going  to  delete  the  basic  voca- 
tional education  i)rogram  ami  program  for  students  with  siH»cial 
noo<ls? 

Dr,  TuoTiT.u,  We  do  have  legislation  l>efore  the  Congivss, 

M'r,  Natch Kic.  Do  you  have  atithoiization  to  omit  thest^?  The  au- 
thorizing conuuittee  has  never  agreed  to  this,  isn't  that  coi  ivct?  They 
never  agreed  to  this  move, 

Dr,  'rRorrKit,  As  we  come  up  for  reauthoi  ization,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  take  a  look  at  the  total  program  ami  give  you  ai»  opportunity  to 
i-eact  to  what  we  think  is  the  best  way  to  t^irget  tlus  money* 

^fr,  Natciikk,  Rut  vou  are  not  suiv  about  the  authorization,  are  vou* 
Dr,  Trotter? 

Di',  TiurrrKit,  Yes. 

^^r,  Mn.i.Kit,  Mw  Xatcher.  I  think  the  issues  on  impacted  aid  have 
been  aired  uuuiy  times  and  we  don't  have  anything  new  to  say.  We 
have  a  very  good  case  to  make  hei-e.  We  are  saying  that  we  think  the 
money  should  be  more  flexible  and  usable  foi*  a  numlHM'  of  puri>oses. 
^^uch  of  this  money  would  be  sjHMit  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  not 
the  Federal  Government.  If  thev  wanted  to  use  it  for  those  pi'ognuns 
that  you  are  concerned  nlwut.  they  can  use  it  foi*  those  purposes.  It 
do(»sn't  prevent  them. 

We  feel  that  more  inoney  ought  to  Ih»  targt»ted  toward  new  ptirposes 
in  vocational  education  rather  than  some  of  the  traditional  ones, 

^fr,  XATCiiKa,  ^fr,  ^^iller.  at  the  Siune  time  you  need  authorization 
to  do  this. 

Afr,  ^fnXKR,  Yes,  we  do. 

^fr,  Natchkr,  But  you  don't  have  it. 

Mr,  ^^^.I.KR.  Nornially  our  budget  is  based  on  the  legislation  that 
we  are  going  to  propose.  That  is  the  case  here.  We  will  have  legisla- 
tion befoiv  tne  Congress  proposing  this. 
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Mr.  X\wiiKK.  As  i<  now  stands,  you  dou't  have  tlic  autbonzntioii 
for  this  move.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Bell. 

Dr.  Hkm*,  T  was  <roiiifr  to  ssiy  that  we  do  have  authorization  ulcr 
the  innovative  and  research  pails  of  the  prof^ranu  The  vocational  edu- 
cation pmiK)sal  that  the  administration  has  wouhl  do  %vhat  lias  l>een 
done  in  a  nuiulHT  of  other  prop^uns.  It  would  consolidate  a  large 
nunilxM*  of  the  cate^^orical  pro«n'JUiis.  I  have  *riven  testimony  on  this 
before  Con*rreS5nian  Perkin.s'  conunittee.  It  would  consolidate  a  lar<a* 
nuinlx»r  of  these  cate*rorical  vocational  projrranis  into  these  two  broad 
amis,  basic  *rrants  to  States  aiul  the  innovative  pro«:ranis  which  arc 
split,  no  i)eix*ent  to  be  si>ent  at  the  Conunissioner's  discretion. 

We  should  point  out  that  we  are  not  decivasin^  the  total  amount  of 
money  mpiested  for  vocational  education,  but  wo  are  proposing  quite 
a  diffcivnt  appmich  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

As  I  s:iy  that,  T  should  also  indicate  to  yon  that  T  am  aware  of  the 
letter  that  the  chairman  sent  to  Secretary  Weinberger  on  this.  We 
rai.^'d  that  (piestion  a^ain  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  connection  \vith 
tbi.s.  T  think  the  position  of  the  adnunistnition  was  to  trv  to  push 
bard  with  the  bill  tliat  they  had  proposed  and  at  least  leave  this 
ivquest  in  this  format  at  this  point. 

I  recoj^nize  when  T  .s;iy  that  that  isn't  con*rruent  with  the  letter  that 
tbeehairman  sent  to  the  Secivtary. 

Mr.  Mnj.KU.  hut  we  did  ivspond  to  the  chairman  and  8;iid  we  wotdd 
Ik»  prepared  at  these  hearin*rs  to  tell  the  conunittee,  if  they  weiv  ^roing 
to  appropriate  under  the  exi.stin*r  categories,  hov;  we  would  distribtitc 
the  funds. 

Dr.  Dki,u  The  chairman*s  letter  T  think  i-ealistically  Siiid  tbat^  know- 
ing how  long  it  takes  for  lefrislation,  tlie  probabilities  of  legislation  to 
gei  enacted  in  accordance  with  your  calendar  were  quite  iiMuote.  lam 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  X.\'ixMiKii.  Dr.  Trotter,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  Dr.  Roll  for 
your  answei-s  to  the.*?e  (piestions.  We  will  take-  tfiom  up  now  as  we  go 
through  and  as  we  come  to  tlu»se  items  we  will  develop  it  more  In 


Mr.  Sni  ivKii.  On  page  2  of  your  statement,  Dr.  Trotter,  you  snxy,  "I 
believe  the  ivsulting  iu'Hjuitios  have  not  !)een  fully  addresse^l  at  the 
State  or  local  level  and  have,  therefoix\  iK^come  a"  Federal  concern.'' 
I.s  that  when  an  i^^sue  lH»rome.s  a  Federal  concern,  when  the  State  and 
lo<'al  levels  don't  do  anythiuir  alH)ut  it  ? 

Dr.  TiiorrKii.  Ve.«5:  that  is  one  of  the  eritei-ia  for  Fexlenil  involve- 
ment. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  ivinfoive  the  State  and  local  levels 
wbeix^  they  haven't  lK»en  able  to  do  as  much  al)Out  it  as  should  l)e  done. 
Theiv  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  their  inability  to  do  this. 

Mr.  SiimvKK.  I  undeist.-ind  that.  AMiat  is  the  criteria  for  a  program 
to  1h»  a  Fedenil  coiu'crn  ?  Is  it  when  soniel)ody  else  docsift  do  anj^bing 
about  it  ? 

Dr.  l^:(yiTKU.  Wu»n  a  pi^oblem  or  need  is  a  national  conccm,  there 
is  good  mison  for  Federal  involvement.  Other  appropriate  area.s  of 
Fedenil  elfoii  include  asses.>ment  of  the  status  of  American  education, 
and  advancement  of  the  state  of  the  ai-t  in  education.  Federal  rcscarcli 
and  development  can  Ik»  of  gi'eat  importance  in  bringing  alKrat  im- 
provements ine<bicational  practice. 


detail. 
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KMrilASIS  ON  lUSIO  Ol»IH)in'lTN'lTV  (JUANl'S 

yh\  SiiinvK.ij.  I  noted  on  thft  iioxl  pajro  yoti  <uiy  voii  :m»  jroin;r  to  have 
a  louvr  for  tho  work  stiuiy  pro^rnun  at  a  tiiiio  wIkmi  schools  nivd 
inoiw  not  Ir.ss,  finanrial  snpjwrt^to  employ  sttident^. 

Dr.  TuorrKi:.  As  yon  knou^  our  emphasis  is  on  diivct  aid  to  the 
studtMits  so  that  the  student  may  have  as  nuirh  ehoico  as  possihie. 

Mr.  SiiiuvKi:.  The  hasicopjK^rtunity  jxrant.s. 

Dr.  TnarrKu.  The  BOG  s  pix>;jnuu  is  wheiv  we  hr  !lv  placed 
onreniphjusis. 

N.vrioNWt.  CHNTwt  nni  ywcxvios  STATI.sncS 

yU\  SinavKK.  I  Nvouhl  like  to  have  yoti  dis(Miss  the  National  Center 
for  K(hn'ation  Statistics.  This  \v<H»k  our  oJlices  iveeived  copies  of  the 
first  report  of  this  center  entith'd  "The  Condition  of  Kdtn'ntion."  As 
I  undeivtand  it,  it  was  out  on  March  1.  This  center  hasn't  Wen  ojwrat- 
n\*r  vory  h>njr,  I  know.  What  is  your  ass<\ssnient  of  it? 

Dr.  TntrrrKu.  It  has  Ihvu  o|K'nitin;r,  hut  it  was  a  part  of  the  ()fli<'e 
of  KducatiiUi  and  has  l>een  transferivd  to  the  ()Hic<^'  of  the  Assistant 
.sV<-ivtary.  We  are  in  thi»  pr<H'e.ss  rijrht  now  of  h)okin;r  for  a  new 
.V<huiniMra(or  for  the  Xati(uial  (Vnter  f(u-  K<hication  Statistics. 
This  is  p)in;r  ahuijr  very  Well.  In  the  !!)7t»  hxuh^^i  we  have  phicecl  an 
emphasis  on  certain  profrnuns.  One  is  that  we  ivally  want  to  do  as 
much  as  we  c:»?i  to  make  the  Centers  pro;rnnu  nuue  timely.  We  v/ant 
to  «rot  as  hroad  a  data  base  as  we  possibly  can  for  elenieiitary  and 
se<'ondary  iHlucation.  We  are  ^xoin*;  into  p*osts(»coiubiry  education  in 
termsof  the  data  ba.^»so  that  we  can  undei-stan*!  what  tile  problemsare 
and  can  make  .some  predict  ion.s. 

I  think  the  National  Center  is  froin^r  to  1h»  «uie  of  the  best  tools  that 
we  have  in  terms  of  prediction  and  in  terms  of  ivinforcin^r  and  help- 
\n*X  »s  to  make  decision.s  that  we  have  to  luakei  in  the  future. 

Mr.SiiiuvKi?.  I  notice  in  that  ivptu't  that  the  center  has  been  requested 
to  <Ioa  sttuly  of  the  impact  aid  j)ro<r|*juu. 

I  )r.  1'ianTKU.  That  is  ri;rht.  That  was  a  re(pie.st  from  the  authoriziujr 
couuuittee.I  think. 

Mr,  Sin:ivi;i:.  Mayk*  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  to 
make  a  chan^ri*  in  the  pro^rmin  until  yon  base  the  results  of  that  report, 
followiu^rupon  what  Mr.  Xatchersiiid. 

Dr.  TiMrrcKu.  Of  coui'sis  this  will  jrivc  us  a  basis  for  reassc'ssin^r 
what  wedooi  reinforciu*^whnt  wedo. 

sKi:vh>:s  eitoviDKo  uv  tiik  n.ntion.m.  cKN'rKK  roit  Km  <'ation'  .<r.vrisTi(  s 

Afr.  SiiiuvKi:.  Could  you  tell  us  what  additional  services  would  be 
available  to  otir  con^rressioiml  oflices  throu«rh  this  center? 

T>\\  TmnTKK.  We  are  doin;r  .some  Ion;ritndinal  studies  about  the 
chanuteristics  of  students.  I  think  tlu^jdata  ccuv  is  probably  ;roin<r  to 
l)e  more  helpful  than  auytbiu;r  else  to  you  because*  this  really  uill  jrive 
you  information  that  yoti  need.  We  are  plaiinin;r  now  to  have  this 
<lata  available  for  States  as  well  as  for  the  total  national  scene. 

>fr.  .^irinvKu.  I  noticed  that  the  Center  ivpoit  sjiid  that  the  achiftve- 
inent  in  the  study  of  science  by  the  17  year  olds  in  America  wa.s  do- 
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clininir  according  fo  tliat  natioiml  assessment.  Wlmt  is  being  done,  if 
tliat  is  true? 

Dr.  Tnon-Kn.  Tliis  is  a  statistic  that  we  do  have  to  take  a  look  at  and 
hi\  coiu^erned  about.  The  National  Institnt-e  of  Education  is  doing  a 
special  study  on  toacliing science  and  t<»aclnng  basic  science.  Wiat  hap- 
pens  is  tliat  this  all  fits  together..  I  th.ink  we  always  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  do  inoie  projection  thaii  reacting,  but  \ve\lo  find  oui*seIve5  in 
positions  where  we  do  react  sonietiuies  to  new  data. 

Wo  do  have  quite  a  few  special  studies  that  are  in  that  i-epoii.  We 
will  be  veiT  happy  to  see  that  you  get  those  reports  in  detail  and  in 
dci)th,  if  you  would  like  to  have  thom. 

[The  infoiination  follows:] 


Soverni  projrrainniatic  and  management  elmngos  have  lK»eii  made  in  (1h»  Center 
eoncnrront  with  Us  shift  to  the  Oflice  of  the  Assistant  Secretar.v  for  E(]u«ition, 
which  win  further  improve  ser\MceJ>  to  Congress. 

Included  in  these  changes  are:  utilization  of  a  rigorous  planning  process  to 
select  and  mon^  ndequntely  staff  high-priority  projects;  deferral  of  a  number  of 
lnlK>r-intensive  projt^cts;  .stresnnlining  of  management  proce<lures;  expansion  of 
the  conu)nteri>'.wl  renjote-acce-ss  educjitionul  data  base  (EDSTAT) ;  and  an  in- 
crea.se<l  cjipnoity  for  NCKS*  reference  service. 

More  sp(H:incally.  a  new  program  to  improve  sen* ices  available  to  Congress  is 
being  Implement  (Ml.  In  the  iwi.st,  when  congn».ssion!d  and  HEW  planners  and 
lK)licymakers  have  nrgently  newled  data  not  regulariy  available  from  the  ongoing 
survey  prognim.  the  need  «)uia  be  served,  if  at  all,  only  by  an  ad  hoc  study.  To 
nm^t  this  tyin^  t)f  need  In  a  systematic  way.  a  projivt  now  underway  will  design, 
establish,  and  lest  a  continuing,  teehnically  sound  data  collection  mechanisai  to 
conduct  Hu^e  siKH-lal  surveys  ami  analyses  elticiently  within  a  1-  to  2-month  time 
frame  front  problem  statement  to  completion.  The  system  will  be  ready  for  use 
by  late  tiscal  year  1070  and  will  i>ennit  sample  data  collection  from  piddle  and 
nonpublic  school.s,  State  and  locjil  education  agencies,  and  i^st.secoudary 
institutions. 

In  addition,  fast  response  studies  completefl  in  fi.scal  year  11)75  to  me<»t  the 
nmls  of  phinners  and  i)olicynmkers  obtained  Information  on  such  tojacs  as  excess 
costs  of  educating  handicapiHHl  pupils,  and  trends  in  the  mnnl»er  of  students 
tniining  to  become  teachers  in  leading  teacher  training  Institution.s. 

^  Dr.  Bkm..  1  think  it  s  important  to  point  out,  Mr.  Shriver,  that  the 
Center  is  pre])ared  to  make  some  (inick  response  surveys.  If  this  com- 
mittee had  some  need  for  some  inunediate  data,  they  would  be  able  to 
respond  tos])e(MaI  recpiests  from  the  connnittecfor  data  in  tliat  re«;ard. 

Dr.  Thoitku.  One  of  the  ihin<rs  we  arc  very  anxious  to  do  is  to  make 
the  Ceritii  responsive  to  your  requests.  I  think  that  we  are  more 
prepared  and  will  be  better  able  to  do  this  than  ever  before. 

FKDKH.VI.  KFKOlrrS  TO  HKni'CK  'niK  NrMUEIJ  01'  HIGH  SCHOOL  i)noi»oui^ 

^  Mr.  SiiKivF.ii.  The  report  also  showed  that  we  are  <ri  aduatinnr  about 
75  jx^rcent  of  our  17  year  olds  from  \\\ir\\  school,  and  that  this  rate  has 
not  chanjred  over  the  past  decade,  in  si)ite  of  all  the  stay-in-school 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  various  agencies.  Ts  there  anythinnr  tluit 
is  beinnr  su*rgested  to  improve  that  situation  ? 

Dr.  TKorrnn.  I  think  we  are  workin^y  on  this.  If  we  hadn't  made 
these  efforts  our  record  minrht  have  been  much  worse.  T  think  this 
reinforces  the  fact  that  we  should  be  making  even  o^rcatcr  efforts  than 
we  are. 


.VooiTiONAi,  Skrvicks  To  Be  Pkovu)?:!)  by  the  Center 
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Wy  also  iwv  M»ein<r  .inother  pluMioiiuMioii.  That  is  that  students  are 
U»aviji«r  school  ami  then  conuH<r  hack  into  school.  Thcv  aiv  not  drop- 
pin<r  out  but  they  aiv  stoppin«r  out.  I  think  we  may  be  seein«r  more  of 
tliat*  where  students  \\ill  come  back  into  the  educational  mainstream. 


Mr.  SiiKiVKK.  We  hear  about  the  oxce&s  supply  of  teachei-s»  at  least 
in  certain  areas.  What  pro*;ramsare  bein«r  oifeivd  to  retrain  teacliei-s 
in shorta«rt» supply  fields? 

Dr.  Tn^'^'TK.  I  mentioned  that  one  of  the  new  emphases  that  we  are 
liavin«r  in  terms  of  our  Teachers  Corps  pro'jrain  is  a  focus  on  retrain- 
in«r  for  the  fii-st  time. 

Mr.  SiiiavKi:.  Are  yon  havin«r  sniy  success  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Tuorn-:ij.  We  have*  just  stai-ted  this  fwiis  in  this  pro<rnim, 

T  still  feel  that  the  teachin*?  surplus  is  overdnimatix.ed.  We  still 
have  many  shorta<res  in  many  plsices.  I  would  hope  that  one  thin^r  we 
can  do  is  to  iret  this  balanced  out  across  the  country  and  «ret  teachers 
into  jobs  that  arc  available. 

Mr.  SiiiiiVKi;.  Thank  von.  Dr. Trotter. 

Mr.Fi.(K)n.Mr.I?oyb:il? 

ui  iH;K*r  iJKQirKsr  von  Knrc.moN  Koii  tiik  HAXnirAri*Ki) 

Mr.  Roviui..  Dr.  Trotter*  1  woidd  like  to  examine  w'xih  yon  your 
attitude  with  rejjard  to  some  of  the  problem  areas  in  education.  Yon 
stated  that  we  haven*t  done  tlie  best  job  we  could  in  teachin<r  the  child 
who  speaks  a  lan^nNi«ro  other  than  En<rlisli.  You  went  on  to  s:n'  that 
we  also  have  m)t  done  a  «jrood  job  on  the  handicapped. 

Dr.  Tnori  Ki;.  When  T  said  tlie  handicapcd,  T  meant  that  many  handi- 
capped youn*^  people  have  not  Iwn  reached.  There  are  many  who  have 
not  had  the  oppoKimity  to  <ro  to  school  or  the  opportimity  for  home 
study.  We  aiv  hoping  now  that  local  education  a*cencies  will  put  these 
students  into  the  mainstream.  We  know  that  they  will  l)e  less  disadvan- 
ta«reu  if  we  can  really  help  tliem*  if  thev  are  teachable,  to  perform. 

Sh\  KoviuK.  It  concerned  me  some  what  that  we  were  perhaps  not 
reachin«r  the  handicapped. 

Dr.  Tnorrf:i;.  I  think  this  concerns  all  of  ns.  Local  education  a<:cncies 
arc  oi;!y  ivadiin*r  about  02  percent  of  the  handicapped  childivn.  We 
are  <rouj<r  to  have  to  reach  nwro. 

Mr.  Kovi?Ai>.  Isonrbud^retin«renou*rh? 

Dr.  Tnorrmu  If  \ve  would  reach  them  alK  it  would  quadruple  om* 
hndji^et  at  this  point. 

Air.  KoVH.M..  .Viv  we  bud«reted  just  for  the  62  percent  we  are  reach- 
in<r  ?  Are  we  bu(l*r(*te(l  adequately  for  that  62  percent  ? 

Dr.  TuariT-nj.  That  is  an  estimate*.  We  are  tryin^jf  to  reach  more  all 
tho  time.  That  is  one  of  the  pro^rrams  where  the  Fedenil  Government 
is  regally  reinfoi-cinjr  what  is  done  at  the  State  and  lo^^al  level.  We  hope 
that  tho  State  and  local  levels  will  also  put  moiv  money  into  i*eachin^r 
these  students. 

Mr.  TiovHAi/,  The  problem  of  the  handicapped  is  iv^illy  the  problem 
not  of  just  the  educated  but  a  problem  of  tlie  society  as  a  whole.  Has 
tlum^  l)(*en  a  reluctance  to  fimd  aderiuately  or  to  exp^aud  tho  pro^rram 
so  it  reaches  moi*c  of  the  handicapped  ? 


TK.\cMKi!srrri.v 
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Dr.  Troi'tok.  1  think  we  aro  iiioie  awai-c  now  of  what  we  can  do 
by  miching  the  handicapped  and  putting  them  into  regular  schools 
than  wo  ever  have  been  befoi-e. 

Mr.  RoYUAL.  I  was  inteivsted  because  my  daiigliter  teiiclies  the  liaiidi- 
capped.  Its  a  \ww  niul  wondcifiil  experience  for  her  and  she  is  wonder- 
ia«r  now  why  she  chose  to  tench  in  the  reguhir  classmoin  in  the  past. 

Di*.  TnoiTER.  We  are  hoping  that  students  who  do  liave  a  handicap 
will  lx>  put  into  the  reguhir  cTassrooins  and  that  as  pait  of  the  class- 
room they  will  not  l)e  singled  out  as  being  Inindicapned,  and  that  this 
will  help  us  all  to  accept  i>eoplo  \nth  different  problems.  I  think  tliat 
this  is  i-eally  something  that  is  verj'  much  needed. 

lUMNING  mvCIIKRS  OF  THE  HANDICAPrEI) 

Mr.  RoYiiAL.  Are  the  teacher  corps  and  other  retraining  programs 
that  we  have  putting  some  emphasis  on  teaching  the  handicapixid? 
Di\  l^U)m-:i:.  Yes.  they  are. 
Nfr.  RoYUAF..  In  tlie  teacher  corps  also? 

Dr.  Ti«)i"n-:ii.  Yes.  Wi»  are  putting  emphasis  on  our  ti*aining  pro- 
grams and  on  our  retraining  prognuns  because  it  is  important  to 
help  the  regular  teachei*  uiulei-stand  the  spexrial  problems  in  teaching 
a  handicapjHul  student.  You  liave  to  be  able  to  undei-stand  what  these 
problems  are.  So  this  means  that  the  regular  teacher  does  have  to  have 
some  six^cial  training. 

Mr.  Ro^iiAi,.  I  would  think  that  a  pei-son  would  have  to  have  special 
training  to  tench  any  of  the  haiulicapped. 

Dr.  Tno-rrKii.  Theiv  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  .same  thing  ^rue  with 
the  disadvantaged.  Theie  are  special  skills  that  you  need  Ui  order  to 
teach  the  children  who  have  iu)t  come  tip  through  a  normal  school 
system. 

Sl-KFIflKNCY  f)K  Fl*NI>IN(;  FOK  TIIK  lIAMHCAPPl'in 

Mr.  RovuAi,.  Ill  your  opinion,  is  theie  ''adequate  biulgeting"?  That 
is  in  quotes  l)ecausc  we  never  had  adequate  l)udgetiug  to  train  and 
retrain  teachers  so  that  they  in  turn  can  te^ich  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged. 

Dr.  TiOTraj.  Thiscertaiidy  is  our  goal. 

Mr.  Rtn'iiAi..  Hut  that  is  not  the  case  at  the  moment? 

Dr.  Tiuvn'Ki:.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  M11.1.KH.  Could  1  make  a  point.  Mr.  Rovbal?  I  am  not  sure  we 
have  made  clear  to  you  that  there  is  a  great  fliffeivnce  l)etween  what 
the  Federal  budget  jSioposes  to  ilo  in  funding  the  handicapped  vei-sus 
what  the  States  propose. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  funds,  as  T  am  suiv  yon  know,  are  in  teaching 
the  handicapped;  over  "$^1  billion  T  am  certain  is  spent  by  the  States. 
Kssentially  they  aiv  carrying  out  the  service  programs  that  help  in- 
dividual llandicapped  children.  All  the  Federal  Government  has  said 
its  role  is— and  it's  a  controvei-sial  nuittor— is  to  try  to  demonstrate 
luuv  methods  of  doing  it.  to  increase  capacity,  to  helj)  retain  teachers, 
but  not  to  provide  the  basic  fuitds  that  provide  the  service  ])rograms. 
As  Dr.  Trotter  said.  \\n  would  have  to  more  than  quadruple  our  budget 
to  do  that. 
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Mr,  RoYBAi.,  I  uiKltM'htand,  but  1  was  dim^tiag  my  quostioa  to  our 
retraining  program  and  whether  or  not  there  is  enough  budget  for 
that  purpose. 

Tnoi'rEU,  Tt  certainly  is  a  part  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program, 
and  there  is  a  request  for  $37.5  mdlioa  under  the  handicapped  budget 
for  training. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  The  Fedenil  Govermnent  is  constantly  criticized  by 
educatoi-s  in  the  various  States,  by  Governoi-s  and  mayoi-s,  for  the 
fact  they  believe  we  are  not  putting  enough  of  our  dollars  into  educa- 
tion. So  this  matter  of  opinion,  I  think,  really  results  in  the  student 
himself  sutlei-inv  tlie  consequences.  If  we  takt-  the  attitude  that  we 
have  done  enough,  that  the  States  should  do  it  and  the  States,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  belie\e  that  we  sliould  do  it  and  nol)ody  setMUs  to  actually 
be  doing  the  job,  then  the  youngster  or  the  recipient  of  the  education  is 
the  one  who  actually  suffers. 

Dr.  T  uoiTKii.  One  of  the  things  we  really  need  to  know  more  about 
is  financing  and  productivity  and  management  in  terms  of  schools. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the  National  Institute  of  Kducation. 
That  is  a  program  that  they  will  be  addiessing  themselves  to  and  one 
that  we  need  badly  so  we  will  have  more  inforniation,  so  that  when  we 
make  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  nmst  be  made  we  have  something  to 
base  that  ilecision  on  rather  than  shooting  from  the  hip. 

SCOPK  OV  TIIK  UU.t.VGUAL  EmTCATION  PnOGHAM 

Mr.  Roy  i?Ai..  In  the  field  of  bilingual  education,  you  stated  that  we 
are  dealinjr  ^vitb  42  languages.  These  are  no  doubt  the  language  of 
the  home.  Does  that  include  also  the  Indian  and  Indian  dialects? 

T>i\  TjiOiTKB.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Mr,  RoYUAi..  Kxcluding  the  Indian  and  their  particular  dialects, 
how  many  do  we  actually  have  as  an  estimate  or  a  guess? 
TaorrKn.  .Vbout  -20  or  30.  It's  29. 

Mr.  RovuAL.  Can  we  say  20  or  30  are  the  actual  languages  outside  of 
the  Indian  dialects  and  therefore  uiuler  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
there  are  :]0  langjiages  that  are  used  as  the  basis  for  the  teaching  of 
Eiurlish  ? 

Dr.  Tkoitkk.  I  would  say  that  is  true  primarily. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  .Vre  these  programs,  in  your  opinion,  good  pro/^rams 
and  ha  ve  they  dorie  a  good  job  ? 

Dr.  TnarrKK.  "We  are  working  very  hard  to  make  these  programs 
Ix^tter  all  the  time.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  we  still 
have  a  lot  to  learn  in  the  way  that  we  teach  a  bilingual  program.  "We 
have  not  really  been  attuned  to  bilingual  programs  for  a  very  long 
time.  VTv  ha\'e  a  big  tiaining  iirognini,  a  great  awareness  that  wc  ai^e 
going  to  have  to  do  a  l)etter  job  with  than  we  have  ever  done. 

Mr.  RoYBAi..  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  .say  that  Ivcause  the 
programs  that  I  have  visited,  which  I  have  l)een  very  nnich  impressed 
with  what  I  see,  I  still  can  detect  a  great  deal  of  thoughtlessness  in 
the  way  the  piogram  is  coiuhicted  and  the  way  the  teachers  are  at- 
tempting to  teacli.  rf  we  have  such  a  program  where  we  train  teachers 
so  that  they  are  at  leas-t  prepared  to  go  into  bilingual  education,  I 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  is  then  doing  a  job  that  it  was 
inteiuled  to  do. 
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Dr.  TiiciTER.  Knowing  two  languages  is  not  enough.  We  know  tliis, 
too.  It's  the  way  you  are  ahle  to  teach  students  and  tlie  metliods 
you  use. 

Mfr.  Koybai..  My  colleague  said  he  wondei*s  why  it  is  that  people 
don*t  concentrate  on  learning  English.  1  agree.  T  think  we.  shouhl  be 
proficient  in  the  English  language.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us 
who  come  from  parents  who  spoke  anolhei*  language  are  quite  fortu- 
nate if  the  educational  system  permits  us  (o  IxK'onie  pioficient  in  both 
languaires  sinudtaneousjy.  - 

Dr.  TnorrKH.  Tliat  is  right,  and  use  both  hmguages  simultaneously. 

>rr.  Kdyiui..  r  have  had  the  experience  in  Tx>s  Angeles  wliei'e  T  was 
forbidden  from  speaking  Spanish  in  the  classroom  aiul  on  the  play- 
ground and  1  grew  up  with  the  attitude,  that  perhaps  Spanish  wasn't 
(he  language*  that  T  should  continue  speaking.  Then  the  time  came  for 
me  to  prepare  to  go  to  college  aiuh  after  a  little  sti'Uggle  with  the 
advist^i .  it  was  (iuallv  prevailed  upon  her  I  sliould  take  the  college 
preparatory  school.  She  said  out-  of  tlie  things  you  luivc  to  do  Imfore 
you  get  to  college  is  to  take  a  foreign  language.  T  can  just  give  you 
one  guess  as  ( o  what  language  she  asked  me  to  take. 

Had  I  groun  up  learning  Kuglisli  ami  Spanish  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  quite  possible  tluit  when  T  got  to  the  high  school  level  perluips  slie 
would  ha\e  recommended  French  ami  today  1  would  speak  t hive  lan- 
guages, .Most  educated  Europeans  are  iu)t  satisfied  with  just  speak- 
ing ono  language.  They  speak  two,  three,  and  four  languages. 

Dr.  TuoiTKa,  This.  I  think,  is  something  in  which  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Mr,  RovuAL,  r  believe  that  this  program  of  bilingual  education 
addresses  itself  to  that  subject  matter  quite  well.,  Bv  the  time  those 
youngsfeis  get  to  the  high  school  age  they  will  be  disadvantaged  as 
1  was  and  as  other  Spaiiish  speakiiig  people  wei'e  at  the  tinu^  tliat  T 
was  growing  up  \\\m\  we  were  actually  forbidden  to  speak  the  Span- 
ish language. 

Dr.  TinvrrKK,  1  think  the  students  who  grow  up  speaking  only  Eng- 
lish will  beat  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  RoYbai..  The  biggest  advantage  T  found  to  being  bilingual  is  the 
fact  that  when  1  was  a  luemlKM'  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  went  throughout  Latin  .Vinerica  seeking  infonnation  which  no  one 
else  in  the  coin  mi  t  tee  could  get.  T  was  able  to  get  it  because  T  happened 
to  become  acquainted  in  the  Spanish  language  with  some  of  the  offi- 
cials, We  I)ecanie  friends  because  we  botli  spoke  Spanish  and  T  was 
able  to  get  the  information  we  needed.  We  conducted  the  proper  audit 
based  on  the  information  T  had  ivceived  and  made  the  necessary 
changes. 

Dr,  TiJorpKK.  There  isirt  any  doubt  that  it's  great, 
^fr,  RoYUAii,  There  isirt  cr.\y  doubt  that  there  are  tremendous 
advantages, 

Dr,  Tuorrr.u,  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  that  we  are  going  to  have 
this  program  and  we  will  have  more  people  who  can  do  tlu»  same 
thing, 

^fr,  RoYiui..  T  am  sorry  that  the  funding  for  this  coining  fiscal  year 
i,s  at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  I  think  it  should  be  increased.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.FLOOD.Mr.Contc? 
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Mr.  CoNTB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clmirinaii. 

Dr.  Trotter,  I  think  you  liit  tlio  nail  on  the  head  \vhon  you  said  take 
a  critical  look  on  how  we  may  hcttcr  use  our  hinnan  and  fiscal  resoiii-ces. 

In  assuring  the  availability  of  educational  opportunity,  glanciuf? 
through  the  budget  requests  for  educatioiuil  programs,  T  am  concei'iied 
that  we  are  missing  the  mark.  Throughout  are  proposals  to  elimiiuite, 
phase  out,  or  reduce  existing  programs.  In  their  place  are  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  programs,  for  innovations,  research  and  devel- 
opment. My  concern  is  tliat,  in  striving  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  the  future,  we  may  be  dcnjring  the  needs  of  many  who  require 
assistance  now.  In  setting' your  priorities,  how  do  you  balance  these 
competing  needsl 

Dr.  TiioTTKn.  One  without  the  other  would  be  ill-advised.  Our  main 
emphasis  is  still  upon  equity  and  e<lucational  opportunity  in  tciTus  of 
the  disadvantaged. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  we  can  have  equal  opportunity  in  terms 
of  access,  but  if  we  don't  have  a  qmility  program  to  give  these  students 
they  will  still  be  disadvantaged.  I  feel  that  we  have  to  work  very  hard 
to  be  sure  that  the  kind  of  education  that  we  an*  gi\  ing  students  is  the 
very  best  quality.  This  balance  I  think  is  in  the  right  direction. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  budget  that  you  arc  looking  at  does  not 
emphasize  equal  opportunity  and  equity  in  terms  of  access.  I  believe 
tluit  if  we  don't  place  an  omphi>.sis  on  research,  if  we  don't  take  a  look 
at  how  v**e  can  make  educational  changes  and  help  do  a  better  job.  then 
10  years  from  now  we  are  not  going  to  be  as  well  off  as  we  are  today. 
Because  of  the  social  changes,  because  of  what  happens  in  the  world, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  change  the  way  that  we  tench  if  we  are  going 
to  do  a  good  job  with  the  students  who  are  in  the  chissroom. 

Mr.  CoNTK.  We  can  strike  that  balance  if  we  don't  liurt  the  programs 
that  a  re  successful. 

T)r.  Troittr.  We  haven't  any  intention  of  doing  anything  except 
reinforcing  successful  pi-ograms  and  using  those  as  models,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact. 


CoNTE.  The  Amerif^an  Comicil  on  Education  recently  reported 
that  an  Onieo  of  Education  study  projected  a  dcf'line  in  college  stu- 
dents beginning  in  1078.  To  what  extent  is  this  expected  decline  taken 
into  consideration  in  your  plamiing? 

T>v,  TiJOTTKH.  As  we  look  forward,  I  think  this  has  Ikhmi  taken  into 
considei'ation.  However,  these  figures  arc  not  holding  up  ven*  well 
right  at  the  moment.  "We  have  recent Iv  had  an  increase  in  college  en- 
rollment, but  as  we  look  ahead  we  will  probably  have  a  decrease  Ik*- 
cause  we  now  have  a  decrease  in  the  elementary  schools. 

It  is  not  the  mimbcrs  that  makes  the  difference.  It's  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  makes  the  difference.  One  percent  less  students  or  2  per- 
cent less  students  means  that  instead  of  having  20  students  in  a  class- 
room you  are  going  to  have  18  students.  You  still  have  to  have  an 
instructor  to  teach  18.  That  may  not  be  a  very  good  figiii'e.  I  am  trying 
to  say  that  with  what  is  hapi)ening  in  education,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  now  to  improve  the  qnalitv  of  education  these  students  are  gct- 
ing.  We  should  take  advantage  of  this  and  not  think  that  it's  going  to 
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cost  us  ji  lot  less  because  ue  luue  less  students.  It  may,  but  wc  haven't 
yet  done  tlie  best  job  we  could. 

I  would  liopcUliat  our  aim  woidd  be  to  reach  just  as  many  students 
as  we  possibly  can  in  every  way  we  can,  and  also  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  quality  kind  of  program. 

Mr,  CoNTK,  Of  coui^se,  it  would  have  a  bearing  though  if  there  is  a 
decline  in  the  students  in  some  of  the  on<roing  programs,  such  as  the 
EOG  pvo«rram  a:id  the  defense  loan  program, 

l)r,  TuoiTKH.  But  we  have  not  really  met  the  needs  of  as  many 
students  as  we  should  meei  at  this  time.  Our  cutoff  point  is  really  low 
enougli  that  there  are  many  students  for  whom  we  may  be  denying 
the  opportmiity  for  liiglier  education  oi-  postsecondary  education  even 
now.  In  fact,  1  know  wc  are. 

Dr.  Bku.,  I  think  it's  impoitant  to  point  out  that  this  budget  will 
.spend  ai)proxiniately  $:i  billion  in  fixed  aid  to  students  to  go  to  college. 
We  believe  that  the'lack  of  employment  o])pi)rtunities  for  youth  may 
cliange  that  projection  that  was  made  and  there  may  be  an  increase  and 
that  there  \\  ill  also  be  a  bigger  demand  because  of  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  student  fixed  aid, 

riNANci.M.  nn  Ficri/riKs  of  priv.\tk  Knrc  ATroN,\L  ixsTrrunoxs 

Mr.  CoxTK,  Dr,  Bell,  the  chairman  asked  you  about  the  financial 
diflicultiesof  i)rivate  institutions,  T  asked  a  similar  question  of  Secre- 
tary WeinbeigtM-  when  he  was  here  the  othei*  day,  stating  the  deep 
concern  I  have  over  the  lot  of  these  institutions.  One  of  the  finest  is 
in  the  District  of  Cohmibia,  They  are  having  problems.  Secretary 
Weinbei^er  answered  that  the  BOG  program  and  defense  loans,  et 
cetera^  are  the  programs  that  aie  going  to  help.  But  they  are  not 
helping,  really.  Many  institutions  are  being  threatened  with  closure, 
r  think  that  we  are'going  to  have  to  look  a  lot  further  than  basic 
opportmiity  grants  and  economic  opi)ortunity  grants  and  work  study 
programs. 

Dr.  Bku.,  T  met  with  a  gioup  of  jM-esidents  of  private  liberal  aits 
colleges  just  a  few  days  ago.  They  are  deeply  worried  about  their 
financial  conditions,  T  am  .sure  vou  liave  heard  from  many  of  the  same 
group.  They  aiv  concerned  in  this  inflationaiT  era  about  how  they  are 
going  to  survive. 

I  personally  feel  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  we  lost  the  diversity 
which  tbev  i)ro\ide  to  American  higher  education.  T  think  they  l)ring 
an  element  into  our  educational  structure  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to 
lose,  T  know  that  the  student  aid  programs  provide  access  to  college 
ami  mii\bc  .some  stiulent^  enroll  in  these  private  institutions  that  other- 
wi.^e  wouldn't, 

T  also  know  that,  because  giving  is  drying  up  from  philanthropic 
and  other  sources  of  funds,  that  they  are  .suffering  declines  in  budget 
at  the  time  that  their  costs  are  going  hi^xh.  For  that  reason,  they  a''e 
having  to  increase  their  tuition  fees. 

Nfaybe  the  guaranteed  loan  i)rogram.  the  basic  opportunitj^  «:rant 
l)rogi'am  and  the  work  study  i)rogram  may  be  of  .some  helj)  in  that 
regard.  Hut  T  don't  think  it  will  do  what  the  college  presidents  are 
asking  for.  That  is  to  get  some  kind  of  aid  that  will  tide  them  over 
this  crisis.  T  share  your  concern  in  that  regard, 

Dr,  TuorrKK,  T  think  we  are  all  concerned  al)out  this. 
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Mr.  CoNTi-:.  I  am  pleased  to  hoar  that.  But  I  think  that  really  we  are 
goinjj  to  have  to  put  all  our  heads  together  to  try  to  come  up  with 
somethiii^r  awfully  fast. 

Dr.  Bklu  The  only  institutioiuil  aid  pro<rram  in  that  budget  is  aid 
to  developing  institutions.  It  s  $110  niilHon. 

Mr.  Coxw.  But  that  only  helps  two  or  three  schooI:s. 

Dr.  Brix.  Right.  This  whole  higher  education  budget  hasn't  been 
designed  to  address  itself  to  that  problem.  The  question  ,»omes  up  again 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  a  Federal  responsibility.  As  you  raise  that 
(ine.stion  with  these  private  college  {^residents,  they  say  tl.at  they  think 
it  ought  to  Ik»  someone's  responsibility  or  we  are  going  to  lose  a  valua- 
ble national  resource. 

KDUCATION  FOR  THE  ITAXDTCAPrED 

Mr.  CoNTT-:.  Dr.  Trotter,  you  answered  Mr.  Koybal  on  the  handi- 
capped.  You  had  a  little  collocjuy  with  him.  Recent  court  decisions 
and  State  laws  have  mandated  increased  assistance  for  education  for 
the  handicap|>ed.  Yet  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  is  $25  million 
less  than  was  appropriated  last  year.  In  addition,  the  budget  request 
places  a  lot  of  sti'e.ss  on  innovation  and  development  programs.  ^^Hiat 
IS  being  done  to  pi'ovide  the  assistance  that  the  handicapped  and  the 
average  Americans  need  right  now? 

Dr.  TRorrKR.  What  I  tried  to  explain  was  that  the  Federal  budget 
is  really  targeting  on  giving  help,  technical  assistance,  in  helping 
States  with  innovation  in  ai'eas  where  we  are  expecting  the  States  to 
support  the  service  portion  of  the  program.  I  think  you  are  talking 
about  service  programs.  We  are  still  doing  some  of  that,  but  not  as 
much. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  is  that  we  don't  think  we  know 
how  to  do  as  well  as  we  should  the  kind  of  teaching  that  these  students 
need.  So  the  innovation,  the  special  programs,  that  can  be  used  as 
models  become  much  more  important  than  they  were.  I  think  they 
have  to  become  much  moi^  important  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  best 
job  we  can  with  these  students,  if  we  are  to  help  them  be  productive 
citizens. 

Dr.  Betx.  During  the  heai'ings  we  had  on  rescissions  just  a  few 
days  ago  Injfore  this  committee,  we  pointed  out  under  questioning 
from  the  chairman  that  there  are  still  H  million  handicapped  children 
not  l)eing  served  in  the  public  vSchools. 

ITndei'  the  pressure  of  the  courts,  the  States  are  making  a  lot  of 
progress  in  pi-oviding  service  to  handicapi>ed  childi-en  that  they  have 
just  simply  been  excluding  in  the  past. 

As  we  ask  ouit^>Ives  within  the  budget  constraints  that  we  have  to 
work  under  in  the  Depai-tment  and  as  \vc  i-elate  to  the  budget  dollars 
we  get,  if  wo  ask  our.selves  to  try  to  address  that  $3  million  deficit,  it 
just  would  tuke  up  over  the  billion  category  of  ap])ropriations.  We 
feel  that  Ave  i*ealistic4illy  couldirt  get  that  magnitude  of  dollars. 

Wo  have  conelnded  that  the  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  continue  to  try 
to  help  impiwe  the  training  of  handicap{)e<l  toacher.s,  improve  tlie 
supply,  lK>c4iust»  we  can  do  that  with  a  small  onler  of  dollai-s  within 
reach  of  what  we  have.  In  addition  to  that,  do  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment, the  caption  films,  pi-ognim,  and  so  on.  So  we  have  lx»en  in  this 
area  which  we  have  emphasized  under  the  tenn  of  ^'capacity  building'' 
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trvinff  to  iinprovo  the  capacity  of  the  St^itcs  and  loculs  to  utilize  what 
tirov  Tiavo  more  effectively. 

I  would  sav  that  there  has  been  a  great  inci-ease  in  Str.tc  expendi- 
Uwvs  on  Iiandicapped  chililren,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  long  way  to  go  and  that  over  oue  third  of  them  still  ami't  being 
served. 

(X)rNTlN(^  TllK  XUMUKK  OK  liANnicWn'KD  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Mriiki..  TIow  do  you  compute  that  3  million?  If  you  are  afflicted 
with  cx^iehral  pals}\  are  you  also  considered  mentall}  I'etarded  and  in 
the  crippled  children's  group?  IIow  do  we  know  you  are  not  countitig 
somo  of  these  people  three  and  four  times  in  that  computation  of  3 
million? 

Dr.  TiiMTKiJ.  T  lune  raise^l  that  auestioiK  too,  Mr.  Michel.  I  raised 
it  when  I  was  a  chief  State  .school  oflicer  as  we  worked  on  this  program 
in  a  State  wheix?  we  had  a  fornnila  and  on  a  finance  formula  could  get 
it.  The  sjir\eys  that  have  been  made  of  the  i>opulation  show  .so  many 
per  p()])ulation  of  ceilain  types  of  handicai)S. 

I  see  our  exi)ert.  Dr.  Martin,  just  came  up  here.  Tie  is  not  on  the 
listof  witnesses,  but  I  am  sure  he  could  give  some  expert  advice  on  this. 

The  survey.-,  of  various  populations  which  show  so  many  l>ei-  thou- 
sand have  this  kiiul  of  a  problem. 

It  s  quite  easv  in  t)ie  intellectually  handicapped  because  we  know 
from  studies  that  have  been  made  that  a  certain  pai-t  of  the  population 
falls  way,  way  down  in  that  mental  ability  where  they  are  intellectually 
handicapped. 

1  think  the  dollar  is  all  withiu  tlie  ballpark.  Double  counting  is  a 
thing  that  Pr.Mariin  would  have  to  resi)ond  to. 

!)r.  luomai.  But  we  aie  emphasizing  working  witli  the  severely 
handicapped  and  with  the  deaf.  Often  if  we  don't  know  they  are  deaf 
we  think  that  they  are  inentallv  retarded,  and  that  is  not  true.  We  are 
gonigtotry  to  focus  on  .some  of  the  problems  that  we  can  do  .something 
about. 

Dr.  Bkm..  It  gets  down  to  how  do  you  define  someone  who  is  liaiidi- 
ejii)))ed.  MuyhQ  Mr.  Ron  ball  was  telling  us  in  a  nice  way  that  most  of 
us  wliw  are  iiionolinguistic— which  T  say  is  myself— they  have  some 
kind  of  a  handicap,  and  all  of  us  I  gue.ss  in  some  way  or  another  have 
some  h a ndicapp'ng  circumstances. 

I  think  the  deHmtion  is  that  they  depui-t  from  the  norm  to  .sucii  an 
extent  tliat.  witliojjt  si)ecial  help,  tliey  are  not  going  to  he  able  to  func- 
ion  well  in  society.  Therefore,  they  are  «roing  to  he  a  burden  upon  us 
and  they  are  going  to  be  on  our  welfare  rolls  and  they  are  going  to  be 
custodial  cases,  and  so  on. 

NEW  LOOKS  AT  TI»^,  fOUNT  OP  TIIK  ILXXniCWPKU 

I  might  add.  without  overdoing  this,  that  I  have  had  a  great  interest 
in  early  childhood  education.  T  have  heen  interested  in  the  studies  on 
inci-easing  IQ  in  innate  intelligence.  If  we  get  to  youngstei;^,  es])ecially 
mentally  handicapped  youngster.^,  ea  rly  enough,  some  studies  show  you 
can  get  a  gain  of  as  inuVh  as  20  and  ^O  perceat  in  TQ.  If  you  indicate  a 
youngster  who  was  under  IQ  70  oi'  7.").  that  is  what  we  call  an  EMR 
edncable.  mentally  retarded  pei-son.  If  we  can  get  to  them  early  in  life, 
and  they  would  get  a  30  i)crce!it  gain,  they  would  be  in  the  low  normal 
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range  of  capacity.  Therefore,  they  would  he  able  to  function  not  as 
{jreat  scholars  in  universities  but  they  would  he  able  to  function  in  a 
way  that  would  make  them  productive  rather  than  wards  of  the 
State. 

Dr.  MAirriN.  I  want  to  say  Mr.  Michel  is  quite  rijrht  in  siiyinjr  nuni- 
l)ers  of  the  handicapped  have  more  than  one  disability.  In  our  break- 
out, Mr.  Michel,  we  have  tried  to  avoid  tlie  double  countin<r  by  cate<ro- 
ri/ZingthiMU  by  major  disability.  In  fact,  the  Federal  definitions  ivsult 
in  our  estimates  of  about  10  percent  of  school  ajre  chihlren  bein^r  handi- 
capped, which  is  pretty  generally  rv^urded  as  an  underestimate.  This 
year  we  will  probably  l)e<riu  inci*easin<r  that  to  12  percent  because  we 
have  been  only  clainun^r  that  1  percent  of  children  were  learning  dis- 
abled while  our  latest  studies  are  showing  (>  and  7  percent.  Now  we  are 
{Toin^  to  «ro  to  about  2  and  ^  percent,  still  focusinjr  on  the  most  severely 
handicapped.  T  think  yoii  can  feel  fairly  confident  in  these  n».ports 
wliich  we  <pxther  from  the  States  each  year  to  learn  the  numku*s  of 
childi-eu  actualy  served  by  cate^rory  group  and  the  projections  of 
uns4Mved  children. 

LTBIt\RY  RESOURCES 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Dr.  Trotter,  you  propose  a  switch  in  the  1  ibrary  it»sources 
prognim  to  deuionstrations  grants.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  impact  of 
this  change  will  be  on  the  20  percent  of  the  popiilation  not  pivsently 
served  by  a  library? 

Dr.  l^o'n'fiu.  We  feel  that  we  have  given  ovenill  siipport  to  libraries 
to  the  point  where  most  of  them  are  in  pretty  good  ninctional  shape. 
They  are  really  doing  a  pmttj*  good  job.  This  new  emphasis  is  to  give 
special  help.  A/^^in  it  goes  back  to  cmphasiy/mg  the  special  programs. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  »El»AKTMENTS  OP  EDUCATION' 

Mr.  CoNn:.  With  inci-eased  decentrarr/ation  of  the  education  pro- 
gnim,  why  do  you  propose  i*educing  assistancH?  to  the  Stnte  Depait- 
inents  of  Education? 

Dr.  Tn(yn>:n.  T  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Why  do  you  propose  reducing  afjsistance  to  State  de- 
])artments  of  education  f 

Dr.  Tnom-iR.  We  are  not  requesting  reducing  assistance  for  State 
depaitments  of  eductaion,  but  ai-e  permitting  the  States  to  determine 
their  own  priorities  in  this  ami. 

Dr.  Hem..  We  should  point  out  that  the  dollar  figures  which  you 
see  there  aix»  because  of  the  consolidation.  As  far  as  title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  St»condary  Education  Act,  whicli  is  the  big  dollar 
tab  anu)uut,  that  is  in  the  consolidation  package  along  with  title  III, 
ESEA  and  dropout  pivveution.  It  means  that  the  State  agency  can 
sjHMid  the  money  in  any  of  those  categories  imder  the  giimts  consolida- 
tion progi'am.  However,  the  law  won't  let  them  speiul  more  than  15 
IK»rcent  of  that  gross  amotmi  that  they  get  for  sti-engthening  St4ite 
education  agenciCvS. 

In  that  paiticulai'  item  in  the  budget,  theiv  won't  be  a  reduction, 
but  we  .sliow  it  imder  the  consolidation  which  shows  a  ^^eio  amount 
in  the  Stixte  depailment  of  education.  Hut  the  sixim*  dollai*  aiuoimt 
is  in  the  consolidation  program,  if  that  is  the  paiti^Milar  arai. 
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.\I)MINISTIL\TIVK  IMPUOVKMKNTS  IN  TIIK  OUAIUNIT-iKI)  STUDRXT  WAS 

^rr.  CoNTK.  You  pi*o|)os(»(l  iiioix»jii^(l  reHaiice  on  tho  ^mnuitoi»d 
stiuUMit  loan  |)n)<ri':uu,  ilVspito  a  default  rate  of  18  pcMX'^^nt.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  you  are  doiii<r  to  lo\V(»r  that  default  nite? 

Dr.  Tkoitku.  We  ai-e  placinjr  nii  iiici'oast»d  emphasis  on  eolU^otion. 
I  am  told  that  for  evei-v  dollai*  that  we  are  s|K»iulin*r  ou  colle<.-tioi\s 
we  are  ix»eeivin<r  about  in  ivtui'ii.  This  al)|K»ai-s  to  be  a  veiT  <rood 
invest'ment. 

.\rr.  (^oNTR.  It  sounds  like  the  Iiitei-nal  Re.venue  Service. 

Dr.  Hfj.l.  If  I  mi«rht  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Conte,  the  pi-o'rnviu  that 
we  are  now  workinjr  on  relates  to  a  uumbei*  of  thin^.  I  was  befoi'c 
SiMiator  Pell  this  iuornin<r  testifvinjr  on  a  bill  that  would  change 
consideiiibly  some  of  the  authoiT/in*r  le«rislation.  For  example,  we 
pri)i)Ose  toVus|)end  and  limit  and  terminate  those*  institutions  with 
liijrh  default  rates.  AVe  are  pi-oixxsinjr  that  the  piivate  propi-ietary 
seliools  not  Ih»  a|)|)roved  as  lendei-s  Ix»cause  of  the  default  rate  that 
is  hit^iufT  {HMvent.  A  numl)er  of  ehan«res  like  that  have  been  made  to 
hel))  imi)i*ove  oui*  pi'o«rram. 

Mi*.  Contk.  Have  l)eeu  made  or  have  Ihhmi  advocated  ? 

Dr.  Hki.!,.  Some  have  been  made,  because  wo  have  i)Ut  new  re<rula- 
tions  in  i)laee.  Othei'S  aiv  advocated  and  tlic  le^rislation  is  now  before 
Senator  PelPs  committee  and  we  hope  will  be  befoi-e  you  on  the  floor 
of  the  irousi»  l)efore  too  lon«r. 

r  mi«rht  indicate  that  the  piaranteed  student  loan  pi'o^rram  default 
ra(e  is  likelv  jroin«r  to  continue  to  l)e  hi*rh,  if  we  compaiv  it  with  the 
kinds  of  defaults  we  see  in  the  pi'ivate  sc»ctor.  We  ai*e  cna;*jred  with  the 
responsibility  of  loanin*^  money  to  the  poor.  They  ai*e  the  verj'  per- 
sons whom  luany  bankei-s  would  decline  to  make  loans  to.  We  fee!  that 
this  is  a  *r(K)d  investment.  Over  4  million  students  have  ixjceived  loans 
under  the  «ruaiaiiteeil  .student  loan  projri'ani.  We  have  insured  almost 
$8  ])iHi()n  in  loans  in  the  history  of  the  prop^nun.  We  think  that  the 
cost/benefit  faotoi"S  in  this  woukl  indicate  that  it  isajrood  investment 
in  pi*ovidin«r  access  to  schools,  notwithstanding  the  default  I'jite  and 
the  fact  that  we  ou*rht  to  be  doin^r  moi*e  on  that. 

AVe  want  to  do  a  study,  ^^ttiufr  some  economists  involved  in  it,  which 
wonld  «rot  us  a  ival  cost/l)enefit  i-atio  factor  on  what  this  is  doiii«:  by 
way  of  converting  taxeatei-s  to  taxpayei-s  and  hclpin<r  persons  to  get 
job's  and  to  l)ecome  productive  in  the  ecouoniic  system  and  tax- 
payei*s  in  carrving  thcii*  shaie  of  the  load  of  payii!g  foi*  govei'iunent. 
Ilopefnllv,  iK^f'oi'e  too  long,  we  will  have  some  festimonv  to  give  vou  on 
that. 

All  of  that  is  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  default  mtc  is  high. 
In  some  institutions,  particularly  the  private  proprictaiy  institutions, 
it's  eiionuously  high.  We  are  taking  .some  actions,  including  the  legis- 
lation that  wcliopc  will  improve  that. 

One  of  the  worries  we  have  is  that  because  of  tlic  economic  situation, 
the  lack  of  youth  emplojment  opportunities  i-ight  now  may  cause  the 
default  ratc  to  continue  to  be  higher,  and  even  go  higher. 
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IIANKKl'IWV  DKCLAKATlONS  A!'TKO'IN(i  TIIK  (;rAUANTKKI>  STVUKXT 

I.OAK  PROOKAM 

Mr.  CoNTK.  I  um  ^\x\A  you  mentioned  that.  That  leads  me  to  my 
next  question.  Fii'st  of  all.'  lot  me  .say  I  am  very  stron«rly  in  favor  of 
the  projrruni,  althou«rh  I  am  conrernod  in  this  ronnnittee,  as  our 
chainnain  has  Won  very  coneerued,  alK)Ut  tlu»  numl)ers  of  youn;:  folks 
dpclarin/?  hankruptcy.^This  is  a  terrible  way  to  start  life. 

Dr.  Bkli..  Tlie  lomslation  wo  have  proposed  would  amend  tlic 
hunkruptcy  laws  and  would  void  the  situation  uow  where  a  minor 
wlio  si«rn.s*a  note  for  a  loan  can  evade  that  under  the  protection  of 
iufaney  under  the  law  and  some  other  nmttei-s  relatin«r  to  bankruptcy 
that  wc  tliink  may  improve  the  pro<rranK 

T)r.  TiM)'m:i:.  One  thin*r  we  have  to  do  is  help  students  mulei'staind 
what  their  re.sponsibilities  are. 


Mr.  CoNTK.  IXiniteiy.  Tliat  leads  me  to  niy  next  que.stion  because, 
in  your  ^i^5caI  year  107(»  I)ud*ret  request,  you  propos(»  a  $50  million 
rediietiou  in  tlie  work  .study  pro<ri'am  whieli  would  reduce  available 
jobs  for  colle«re  students  by  104,000.  That  is  a  lot  of  .students. 

In  view  of  the  .student  loan  default  rate,  doesn*t  it  make  .sense  to 
encoura«ri*  students  to  «ro  out  and  eai'n  money  rather  than  l)e<r;ru»;r  off 
on  their  loans,  or  not  repay in*r  them? 

Dr.  TuoriKit.  A«rain  our  emphasis  lias  been  on  the  BO^^s  pro<rnun 
and  jrivinir  equal  access  to  an  opportunity  to  have  post.secondary  edn* 
cation.  It*s  a  hard  decision  to  have  to  nuike.  T  a*rree  with  you.  The 
work-study  pro«rram  is.  I  think,  a  very  successful  pro<rram,  one  of 
the  ino.st  successful  we  have.  Here  a*rain  it\s  takin*r  a  look  and  tryin<r 
to  usi»  the  lH»st  jud«rnient  yon  have  as  to  where  to  place  your  money 
when  there  isn't  enou*rh  to  *ro  aroimd. 

Mr,  C(»XTK.  T  m\y  1k»  in  the  minority  Iiere.  but  T  certaiidy  would 
rather  see  more  emphasis  on  the  work-study  pro'rram  than*  on  the 
lU)G*s  pro«rrain.  I  really  do.  T  would  rather  see  a  kid  *ro  out  there 
an<l  do  sometI)in<r  to  earn  .some  money,  rother  than  just  handin<r  the 
mom»y  to  him. 

Dr.  TitorrKU.  We  do  expect  stndent.s»  even  thoufrh  they  receive  a 
BOrrs  «rrant.  to  work. 

DISSKMIN.XTmN-   IlV  TIIK   NATIONAli  IK.STITrTK  OF  KDrCA'riOX 

Mr.  CoNTK.  You  state  that  tlie  National  Institute  of  Education  will 
.stress  di.s.S(Mninati(m  of  the  products  of  research  and  development. 
Would  dissemination  be  in  the  nature  of  scholarly  papei's?  Or  will  it 
bo  directed  to  administratoi'S  and  .S(»hool  board  members? 

Dr.  TiiorrKij.  It*s  «roin^r  to  be  directed  to  the  field,  to  the  adininistra- 
tois  ami  .school  l)oar(l.s.  When  we  have  something?  that  has  proven  to 
bo  helpfub  wo  want  to  put  it  in  place.  We  want  everybody  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  new  and  how  it  can  be  us(»d  and  tliat  it\s 
available.  This  is  what  dissemination  meaius.  It  really  is  pnttin<;  it 
to  use  in  the  s<*hoolroom. 
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l\\RTICir.\TU)X  OF  nUVATK  KDITATIONAI,  INSTITUTIONS  IN  TIIK  NIK 

PIJCX5UAM 

Mr.  OoNm  I  know  we  touched  on  tlns^  but  is  NIE  workinfr  toward 
liel{)in<r  private  institutions? 

Dr.  TnorrKK.  All  of  their  pro^rrjun  is  done  on  a  «rr:int  and  contract 
basis.  TluM'e  aiv  nuuiv  private  institutions  which  have  <rn\nts  from 
XIE. 

rUCMJKAM  KVAMUTION 

Mv.  Vos'vr..  Von  i\»qnest  additional  funds  to  stren<2:theu  proLn*:im 
evaluation*  What  <niidelinesdid  you  use  to  nioasuro  success  or  failure? 

Dr.  'InorrKK.  This  is  pro*rnuumatic  and  depends  on  which  pro«rnun. 
We  really  aiv  trviu;r  to  conu»  up  with— aiv  you  talking:  about  XIK  in 
terms  of  evaluation? 

Mr.  OoNTK.  Yes. 

Dr.  'riMviTHK.  XIE  is  lookiu*r  at  as  many  dilTereut  ways  of  evaluat- 
iu«r  pn)*rrauus  as  they  can,  and  coniparing  ways  to  .see  whether  we  nm 
really  evaluatin*:  pro*rrams  .successfully.  This  is  a  iTSearch  proc- 
ess; it  s  ivally  it  demonstnition  research'  process.  It  has  to  l)e.  aole  to 
lie  repeatecl  f)ef(uv  we  can  say  that  this  is  ri*jht  and  .show  (hat  it  is 
validated.  TIumi  it  can  be  used  for  any  number  of  pro<rram.s. 

^^r.  CoNTK.  Vcm  had  better  come  *uj)  heiv  with  a  real  stronjr  case 
(his year.  I  am  about  th.e  only  pei-son  fi<riitin*r  for  NIE. 

Dr.  TnorrKit.  Wo  hope  you'  will  continriJ* 

Mr.  Con TP^  It  has  had  a  bad  track  record  before  this  committee. 

Doctor,  do  von  want  toaddanythinjrtothat? 

Dr.  Hkm^  Ko.  sir;  I  don't  l>el*ievc  I  will.  I  h.ave  cnouj^h  trouble  de- 
fending: OE. 

COSTS  OP  ADMlXlSTOniNC  FKDKKAn  W)UCATION  WtOOILVMS 

Mr.  CoNTC.  I  have  one  last  question.  "WHuit  is  the  cost,  of  adminis- 
tratin<r  the  various  Fedei-nl  e<lucation  pmpjnuus?  "WHiat  clToi-ts  ai*e 
you  inakin*:  to  ixuluce  this  overliead  ? 

Dr.  TmrrrKK.  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  hear  the  first  pai-t  of  your  ()ue.stion. 

Mr.  CoNTO.  \y\u\t  is  the  cost  of  admini.sterinj^  the  various  Federal 
educational  pro*rrams?  M:iyl)e  you  will  have  to  tret  that  for  the  i-ecord. 

Dr.  TRo'm:u.  I  will  ha  veto  .supply  this  for  the  »x»cord, 

[The  infonuation  follows:] 

Cost  ok  Administouno  Ri>r<\\TioN  IMooiiams 

OFFICP.  OF  BIIUCATIO.V 

'I'lu^ro  aro  sovoral  tyiMs  of  ndmiiiistrativo  r*)sts  iucnrrtHl  in  niana^'in^  (.nicv  of 
Ed  lira  t  ion  proprRuns.  TIio  first  nro  iatomal  a  <1  ini  nistr.it  I  ve  oxikmisos  wiiirli  on- 

«  oonipas.s  (MUpIoytH'  salaries  :uul  oiUvr  costs  rolatod  to  athnuiistRition.  In  llseal 

\'iK\r  ll>7r».  tlio  Oftu-e  of  Edur.itioii  olill^afcd  .$r»:U2<K400  for  siiI;irU»s  ami  .$41,357.- 
.500  for  nOatfHl  oxIK'ns4^s.  It  Is  ostimatcil  that  in  Hsral  year  $.'W,2:m.200  will 
lu»  oxi»ea(Io(I  for  salaries  and  4r».r»C»2.(K)0  for  relatiMl  <osts»  Tlio  sivond  category 
of  expt^nses  rotates  to  programs  wliii  h  rcqtilrt^  .^tate  or  loctil  (Mlaentiona!  affon- 

*  <*ios  to  exiKMid  a  siKvifie  fHirtioa  (^f  l»asi(*  allotiaonts  for  administration.  la  fis- 

cal year  HVi."!.  over  $1 10  million  is  cXiHH  tiHl  to  Ik»  exiKMided  !»y  .States  to  adniinisti'r 
sUtli  programs.  ITie  tlilnl  e:itet:ory  of  administrative  vosta  covers  pm^rams  ander 
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Which  St;itt»s  or  I<K'jil  (Mhiratiohai  :i;:i.|i<'l(*s  niay  usi'  imrtiotis  of  hnsir  uIIotiiu^titK 
f«»r  ]»n»):r:iiu  ;nh»inistnitlo»  Imt  iir\*  nHiuimI  to  do  so.  In  fiscal  year  IU74, 
tho  latcM  .war  tnat  t^oninlcti^  hin»nn;itlon  is  avaihihK\  Uic  Statics  cXIh'IuIwI  a|»- 
proxiiiiatcly  iiiiIU(»ii  ,  jnl  the  UhtM  tHhicatiotial  akVuHivi  over  $144  iniUion  for 
])n»(!raiii  adiiiitiistnitiou  uadcr  thi.<  catc;!<»r.v. 


Ill  Tiscal  .v«»ar  lt»Tr»,  $S.t»sJ>,0(>o  was  cX|H»iuhMl  for  sjihiric."  an<I  $LMM;7,<HK)  for 
other  vx|H«ii.<4'K  relatiil  to  aUiaiiiistration.  in  ilseal  year  lt>7<i,  the  lijsure  f«»r  s;il- 
aries  will  Ih'  n'«luc*Ml  to  ^*\LM7,iMHI  wliile  tJie  amount  exsK^iuIwl  for  other  ail- 
iiihilstnitlVf  vo^>.ts  will  Ik'  approMinately  $:i.i:«,(KK).  'Hie  nilitctlon  In  s;ihirie'!  will 
Incluile: 

lUMlnciit^  the  siz<'  of  mitnil  inaiiap'iaeiit  staff-- ikts.mis  other  than  i»ro)a^iin 
stuff. 

Kliiiiltiatifi;:  snnniier  etaployinent. 

lUHliichi^  etmsiiltant  scrviees. 

Maintaining  a  rotrietlvc  }M»l!ey  oti  iinunotiuns. 


Salaries  f<»r  nthiiinisterlu;?  I»ix>>;ranis  within  the  Olhce  of  the  ^*;slst«nt  Se<'n»- 
tary  for  l'>Iucatioii  totaled  ^'t.'Ks.'.nn  In  liscal  year  ll>7.\  witli  an  estlinat«»<l 
$r>.si(;.i«K)  to  Ik'  s|)i.'nt  la  liseal  year  l!)7<».  Xti  aUtlition,  other  exiK»nscs  rehitoU  to 
administration.  Inclmliiik'  |K»Ucy  ^malysis  and  data  |>nK'ej«;in;:,  t«>tale<l  $1,<;0!MIOO 
in  i\ini\\  year  lJr7r.  and  an  estlniatoil  $l».S5;{.<H)0  in  llscal  year  V,m  for  the  Oflhv, 

\fi*.  CoNTK.  r  would  :ilso  like  to  know  what  you  aiv  iloin^r  to  ml»a» 
overhead  i 

Dr.  TucmT.!:.  One  of  the  thinp;  timt  XIK  is  workiii^r  on  is  tryin«r  to 
eotiie  uj)  with  the  In^st  ni:iua;rt*nient  system  possible  for  sehoorfinaiic- 
jii^  and  for  our  pi'o«rninis.  This  is  somethin^r  that  we  are  really  work- 
ini^  on  in  tryiii*:'  to  lower  administrative  costs.  In  terms  of  oVerhoud 
itself,  it  s  n  hard  question  to  answer  because  overhead  is  so  dilfeivnt 
for  ditfetxMit  kinds  of  pro«rrams.  Some  pi'o^rams  have  very  little  and 
Honict  liave  a  lot. 

Mr.  OoN'rK.  You  don't  have  any  .sehenie? 

Dr.  Tiumm'This  is  sometliin*r  tliat  our  evaluation  cftbrts  and  that 
the  XCKS  is  taking  a  look  at.  We  are  trying  to  take  a  iSixnl  look  at 
what  overliead  means  jjnd  whether  we  can  evaluate  it  in  terms  of 
whether  we  are  lmu*s  fairor  whether  wv  are  boin^r  too  «renemusor  not 
;renerons  enou«rh.  It  s  an  area  that  wc  aiv.  eoncerned  al)ont. 

This  also  helps  us  determine  whether  wc  aiv  l)cin«r  cost  elfective  in 
the  kinds  of  pi'O'rrHms  that  we  have.  We  really  do  want  to  be  cost 
effective.  This  means  a  continual  evaluation  of  what  we  are  doin^:. 

.Mr.  F!^)oi).  .Nfr.  Stokes? 

.\fn  Srt)ivns.  Thank  yoth  Mr-  Chairnu)n. 


Dr.  Trotter,  in  the  fone.er  part  of  your  testimony  yon  tell  us  that 
you  have  had  *sivi\i  success  in  the  F'ollow  Throu;rh  ^>l'o^rl«^u.  Then 
you  say  to  us  that  it  would  1k»  continiw^d  ii.  1970  only  for  tliosiM-liihiivn 
alivady  patlicipatin*;. 

Dr.  TnoriKi:.  .\s  you  know,  this  was  not  desi«riicd  as  a  .service  pro- 
pani.  It  was  de.si«rned  as  a  demonstration  pro«rr;im.  We  will  have  com- 
pleted the  demonstration  and  will  have  models  which  many,  many 
schools  can  We  hope  thoy  will  take  the  information  (hat  'we  have 
fmni  Follow  Thmu^rh  and  put  it  into  place  in  many  districts  that 
haveu*t  hud  a  Follow  Thrcaigh  pro^rram.  This  is  a  denlonstration  tliat 
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has  k'oii  validated.  Again  we  hope  that  tliis  will  be  used  by  many 
schools. 

Mr.  Stokks.  Will  it  be  completely  phased  out  at  the  end  of  1976? 
Dr.  Bkli..  No,  sir. 
Di'.'rumTKij.  It  goes  on  to  15)77. 

Dr.  Bki.l.  Wo  propose  to  eliminate  a  new  cohort  or  an  entering  class, 
Tn  fact,  I  think  our  budget  propoties  half  of  the  fii"st  grade  class  enter- 
ing rathei*  than  a  full  class,  so  theie  would  be  a  gradual  pluising  out 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Dr.  TiuvrrKit.  I  think  in  1977. 


Mr.  Stokks.  Thank  you.  How  about  the  right  to  read  pi'ogram?  I 
note  that  yon  are  requesting  that  it  be  funded  at  thcsiinic  level  as  the 
eunent  fiscal  year.  Is  thei*e  homc  rea.son  why  you  are  going  to  fund  it 
at  the  .same  level  ? 

Dr.  Tiuyrrrij.  What  we  are  tidying  to  do  is  keep  in  place  wliat  we  liavc. 
We  feel  it  s  a  very  important  program,  but  because  of  priorities  and 
budget  cutbacks  in  \  iew  of  the  economic  ci'unch,  we  felt  tliis  was  not  a 
pn)gram  that  we  could  put  moiv  money  into.  But  we  certainly  didn't 
want  to  put  leSv^  money  into  it. 

Dr.  hv.LU  Mr.  Stokes,  with  the  new  legislation,  the  education  nmend- 
ments  of  1974  and  the  Keatling  Improvement  Act  thei-ein,  we  are 
going  to  have  ^olne  pi'oblems  with  that  related  to  this  budget  level 
that  we  arc  now  allowed  to  ha\e.  We  have  been  fundinfr  the  right  to 
read  program.  As  a  part  of  that  program  \vc  have  been  funding 
efforts  in  State  education  agencies,  for  them  to  provide  leadci^liip  in 
reading.  We  have  that  in  ovei'  llO  States. 

Puder  tlic  new  le<rislation,  the  appropriation  has  to  get  up  over  $30 
million  before  we  ti'iggei*a  level  where  we  can  ftind  tlie  section  in  tlie 
title  of  the  act  tliat  will  permit  those  same  grants  to  State  education 
agiMicicvS. 

When  we  get  into  the  more  detailed  testimony  we  will  need  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  problems  i*elated  to  that  as  it  relates  to  this  funding 
level.  We  may  need  to  ask  foi*  .some  kind  of  adju.stincnt  in  order  to 
make  tlie  program  function  at  this  funding  level. 

Mr.  S'iT>KKS.  How  many  young  people  have  we  been  able  to  admin- 
ister this  program  to  ?  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  ? 

Dr.  liKLL.  The  I'iglit  to  read  prognim  indirectly  has  affected  up  into 
the  millions  of  .students  in  over  30  States. 

As  fai*  as  diiect  instruction  with  that  small  budget,  of  course,  it 
hasn't  doiu»  that.  But  it  has  provided  the  impetus  for  improving  read- 
ing, for  blotter  leadership  ami  supervision  and  directi'^n  in  reading  that 
would  impinge  upon  a  hirge  portion  of  the  18  million  childi'en  who 
arc  in  the  public  schools.  That  is  a  global  n^sponsihility  that  you 
couldn't  ju.stify  by  saying  that  we  aie  .S(M  ving  anywhere  near  tluit 
many  children.  But  wheiv  we  are  serving  ovei*  30*  of  the  50  States 
through  this  piogram  that  hnw  right  to  i*ead  programs,  we  are  indi- 
rectly improving  the  quality  of  ivadingin  that  many. 

T)r.  TRorrKK.  Theie  aie  a  lot  of  matei  ials  that  ai-e  being  developed 
that  all  schools  use. 

Mr.  Stokks.  You  mean  as  a  n»sult  of  the  program  itself? 
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Dr.  TnmTKiL  Yes. 

Mr.  SmKKS.  We  will  be  <rettin<r  fnilher  suUlitioiial  testimony  from 
yon  later  on? 

KLniiN*AT!X(;  Ai)n;r  ii.i.iTKnACv 

Dr.  Bkll.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that,  in  i)nvsite  industry  there  has 
l)een  a  «rivsit  deal  of  interest  and  i)artiri[)ation  in  the  ri<:Iit  to  read  i)ro- 
{rram  in  lieli)in;r  to  attack  adnit  illiteracy.  So  it  s  also  out  in  the  private 
sector  with  a  <rreat  deal  of  impact. 

^^r.  SroKhts.  On  this  question  of  illiteracy,  which  yon  have  just 
alluded  to.  Tn  yonr  testimony  yon  mention  tryin/r  to  end  illiteracy. 
I  nndei-stand  that  to  be  the  objective  oi*  the  i)roiriani  <roal,  esi>ccially 
when  yon  make  reference  to  the  economirallv  disndvanta<red  and  tlie 
nientally  and  pliysii  ally  handicai)i)ed. 

Tn  that  vein^  yon  indicate  that  this  i>  an  aiva  in  wliich  the  Federal 
Oovernnient  nnist  attenn)t  to  do  more  in  li«rht  of  the  faihire  of  tlie 
.States  and  local  jnri>nlictions  to  approach  the  pmblems  tliat  the 
economically  diadvauta«red  or  the  jdiysically  and  mentally  handi- 
capDed  have.  Would  that  be  an  accninte  assessment  of  your  opinion? 

Dr.  TuorrKK.  If  yon  are  addressin<r  this  to  inc,  T  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Federal  role  is  to  leinforce  and  to  extend  wliat  the  State  and 
local  couunnnities  can  do.  Thu  means  that  sometimes  the  Federal 
money  has  an  impact  that  ff^es  much  fm  ther  than  the  amount  of  money 
itself.  Hecausc  it  enronia<res  and  *?ives  incentives  and  provides  direc- 
tion to  some  i>roI)lems  that  need  to  be  addiessed.  The  State  and  local 
levels  are  interested  in  the^  pioblems  and  they  are  moie  able  to  do  it 
tijan  is  the  Federal  Govermnent,  With  the  kincl  of  technical  help,  and 
so  foi-th,  that  \ve  can  «rive  at  the  Fedci-al  level,  they  can  do  nioi-e. 

Afr.  SroKKS,  Isn't  this  an  aiea  where  the  Statics  have  ratliei*  la;r;red 
Indiind.  ircnerally  speakin^^? 

Dr.  TmvrrKK.  One  of  the  i-easons  that  we  are  as  active  as  we  are  and 
have  i)iit  as  uuich  effort  into  it  as  we  have  is  that  they  have  not  really 
tlone  as  nuiclj  as  we  feel  they  should  do,  Tt'salso  because  the  effoi-t  at 
the  State  level  has  been  uneven,  Sonu*  States  have  done  more  and  soiwq 
not  very  much  at  all. 

FKDKIJAI.  UOLK  IN  I*I!0Vn)I.V(;  INCKNTIVKS 

Mr.  Stokks.  Do  you  think  that  the  continued  role  of  the  Federal 
(lovcnunent  futnristically  ouirht  to  be  in  the  area  of  tryin^r  to  provide 
•  lerely  the  incentives  and  fundin^r? 

Dr. TuorrKu.  T  believe  tliis  is  true,  I  don't  think  there  are  any  States 
or  local  a«rencies  that  would  want  the  Federal  Government  tellin*? 
them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  and  where  to  do  it. 

TiiK  niTXiKT  u^x^l•l•vsT       KnrcA'no.v  in  piscAii  vkak  idto 

Mr.  Si-oKKs.  Does  vonr  $0.1  billion  for  the  education  division  repre- 
sent an  increase  oi-  a  deci  ease  ? 

Dr.  Twm:R.  It's  about  a  stay  level  bnd^ret.  Theie  is  a  little  bit  of 
a  dexMx  ,s(»  ^rom  our  l  equest.  last  year. 

Mr.  SroKKS.  Can  you  tell  m  why? 
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Dn  TuorrKU.  This  is  im  effoil  to  take  our  share  of  what  the  problems 
are  economically  foi*  the  coimtiy.  It  s  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
econoniicsil  nation. 

Dr,  Bkij.,  1  think  its  ini{)ortant  for  \is  to  sa\^  foi*  the  recoixi  that, 
if  it\s  an  increase  or  decrease  from  the  previous  year's  recommendation 
of  the  administration  oi*  as  it  relates  to  the  previons  year's  appro- 
priation >  tliere  is  no  question  that  it  is  a  decrease  of  over  $400  million 
ill  actual  appropriations. 

HASIC  W>rCA'riOXAIi  OPrOKTtrXITY  GRANTS 

Mr.  Six)KBS.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  basic  educational  opportunity 
/rrants.  How  nuich  are  we  presently  pntting  into  that  area? 

Dr.  TuarrKK.  About  $1.2  billion. 

Bkm..  Tltat  is  our  rcconnnendation. 

Dr,  TRoriT-iK.  That  is  our  reconnnendation  for  it. 

T)i*.  BkiAu  Cm  rently  we  are  spending  nuich  less  than  that. 

Dr.  TuariTK.  Currently  we  are  spendin<j  $660  million.  We  are  rec- 
ommending this  year  to  fully  fund  the  BOG's  progi'am,  for  4-year 
students,  both  part  and  full  time.  That  is  what  our  i-ecouimendation 
IS.  As  you  can  see,  we  have  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  inipoitance 
of  this  pi  ogram. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  1  see  von  have. 

Dr.  Bkm..  It  s  important  to  say,  Mr.  Stokes,  when  you  look  at  that 
fimire  that  the  total  amount  of* money  spent  in  that  whole  student 
aid  package  is  about  the  same.  Yon  will  see  that  we  iwrdered  ^vhere 
it  s  to  be  spent.  You  heard  the  concern  expressed  by  other  membei-s 
of  tlie  committee  about  a  decrease  in  college  work  study.  It  was  out 
of  that  source  that  ^ve  got  more  money  for  the  basic  opi)oi-tunity 
grants. 

"We  want  to  target  the  money  on  the  poor.  We  feel  that  is  important 
We  fcid  that  it  s  an  outright*grant  to  the  low-income  poor.  That  is 
what  our  strategy-  has  been  here.  You  note  some  of  the  campus-based 
progiams  are  phased  out  entirely  as  part  of  oui-  strategy  to  raise  more 
money  for  this  purpose. 

TIGimiNMXG  TIIK  ADMIMSTRATIVR  MACIIINKRY  OF  THE  GUAUANrEED 
Sri't'DKNT  LOAN  rKO(*RAM 

Mr.  Stokfu^.  In  light  of  that,  at  page  3  where  you  say  you  would 
'lighten  their  administrative  machinery  for  the  repayment  of  guaran- 
teed student  loans''  and  you  go  on  further,  what  do  you  mean  by 
"tighten  the  machinery?'* 

Dr.  Tmynm  As  yon  know.  Conunissioner  Bell  earlier  explained 
what  we  are  recoimnending,  which  is  to  lowei*  the  defaidt  rate  and 
to  have  a  better  control  of  wliich  agencie.s  are  loaning,  by  having  mosf 
of  the  loans  go  directly  through  financial  institutions  rather  than 
through  an  ednoationarinstitiition.  We  are  also  trying  to  tighten  up 
the  understanding  that  the  students  have  of  what  their  repayment 
responsibilities  are  and  wliat  bankrnntry  means  as  well  as  make  it 
more  diflicult  for  them  to  file  for  bankruptcy. 

Dr.  Bkm..  One  of  the  moves,  for  example.  Mr.  Stokes,  woidd  elim- 
inate the  authority  tliat  the  private  proprietary  schools  now  have 
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to  bo  lendci-s  as  well  as  to  be  instiiutions.  Wo  have  felt  that  many 
private  i)ix)j)rielai y  sehools  are  fuiulin<r  tluMiiselves  throujrh  the  ^\u\r- 
anteed  siiulent  loan  program  by  turning  the  Federal  dollars  over  and 
by  a<rgressively  recruit in<r  students,  many  of  whom  oujrht  not  t-o  be 
in  this  type  of  schooh  to  «rt*t  a  loan  for  them  only  to  drop  out  in  the 
laek  of  suecess,  resultin<r  in  a  hu<re  default  rate  of  close  to  50  percent. 

Tho  legislation  that  T  testified  on  before  Senator  Pell  would  pro- 
hibit private  proprietary  schools  from  also  being  lendci-s.  We  clon*t 
propose  to  prohibit  the  schools  from  pai-ticipating,  but  we  prohibit 
them  from  being  into  both  of  those  roles  at  the  same  time  M'here  we 
think  they  aro  turning  over  dollai^  and  capitalizinfi:  and  fundin^j  the 
totality  of  their  institution  at  the  expense  of  the  GSL  program. 

^fr.  SroKKS,  Couunissioner,  what  happens  to  that  student  M'ho  has 
partaken  of  a  student  loan  but  then  drops  out  of  school  for  one  reason 
or  another? 

T>\\  Bki.i..  At  the  pivsent  time  he  has  been  required  to  repay  the  loan. 
ITe  is  defaulted  on  the  loan.  We  have  promulgated  new  regulations 
that  have  generated  quite  a  bit  of  controversy  in  the  academic  com- 
munity. We  are  using  the  authority  that  the  Commissioner  has  to 
reqiiii'e  that  they  have  a  refund  policy.  Some  of  the  large  prestige 
institutions  have  pni-ticularly  expressed  concern  about  this.  We  are 
going  to  I'equire  a  ivfund.  .Vfter  allowing  for  the  expense  involved, 
the  refund  would  largely  be  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  educa- 
tional service  that  the  student  ivceived  at  the  time  that  the  tuition 
was  paid. 

Anothei'  pi'ojiosal  we  have  that^may  be  of  interest  to  you  is  that 
we  woidd  permit — which  is  not  now  permitted,  and  would  encourage 
the  payment  of  a  guaranteed  student  loan — say,  $1,500,  in  th?x»e 
quarterly  payments  of  $500  each  rather  than  to  put  the  whole  $l/)00 
out  at  one  time.  That  is  in  the  piovision  of  the  law  that  I  referred  to 
which  T  testified  on  this  morning. 

Mr.  Stokks.  T  am  certainly  glad  to  hear  of  those  new  regulatio?is 
because  I  am  awaiv  of  some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  created  in 
thost*  areas, 

"nnor-oin's"  ,\ni)  "prsii-otn's*- 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  drop-out,  the  push-out  situation  that 
exists  in  the  country  today  as  it  relates  particularly  ro  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  other  minorities,  Ts  the  situation  increasing,  de- 
creasing, or  at  an  oven  level? 

Dr,  TiunTKi{,  T  don*t  think  that  it  is  incivasing,  Tho  dmp-out  rate 
is  a  little  less  than  it  was, 

^fr.  Stokks,  A  little  less  nationally  ? 

T>i'.  TiurrrKK,  Yes, 

T)\\:  Bkfx.  There  is  a  concorn  that  ought  to  be  expressed  which  is 
related  to  that,  Tt*s  a  problem  that  has  been  brought  to  mv  attention, 
W'*  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  on  it  in  our  oflice.  We  have  met 
with  the  Odice  of  Ci\''il  Kights  people.  Dr,  Goldberg,  wfm  runs  our 
school  desegregation  program,  has  Wen  concerned  about  this.  We  have 
met  with  school  administrators  on  it. 

We  are  concerned  al)ouf  what  we  think  is  a  disproportionate  nund)er 
of  students  of  minority  and  low  in(  ome  status  who  are  suspended  and 
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exj^elled  from  school.  We  think  that  some  of  these  may  relate  to  situu- 
tioiis  whore  couit-ordered  desegregation  has  just  taken  place.  We  can't 
help  but  think  that  some  of  the  measures  taken  are  maybe  slightly  puni' 
tive.  So  wo  have  been  tiying  to  correct  some  of  these  matters  and  have 
been  holding  meetings  on  them. 

That  doesn't  relate  to  the  droix)iit  as  much,  but  you  used  the  term 
"push-out,''  That  is  the  suspended  and  terminated  student,  T  was 
pleased  to  see  the  U.S,  Supremo  Coui-t  come  down  with  a  ruling  on  due 
process  for  students,  where  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  which  is  more 
of  a  due  process  than  they  have  had  in  the  past, 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  yoii. 

Dr.  Bku..  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  that  regard,  Mr,  Stokers. 

Dr,  Troi^'kr.  You  arc  talking  about,  T  assume,  the  secondary  level 
rather  than  thcpostsecondary  level? 

Mr.  Stokf^s,  Yes,  secondary  level.  Once  again,  I  am  delighted  to 
kno\y  that  you  are  awai-e  of  the  situation  and  that  you  are  at  least 
holding  V  eetings  and  discussing  it  and  trying  to  exhaust  all  i)ossible 
solutions  to  this  problem,  which  is  a  treniendous  problem  nationally 
today. 

Dr.  Bku..  Yes,  it  is. 

lU^ACK  KDUCATIONAL  INSTITimOXS 

Mr,  SroKKS.  In  terms  of  the  situation  posed  by  Mr.  Conte  when  he 
made  reference  to  the  tremendous  problems  of  private  institutions  at 
the  postsecondary  level,  particularly  under  the  present  economic 
cnuich,  I  would  also  place  our  black  institutions,  black  colleges  and 
universities  which  aieliaving  a  tremendous  financial  problem. 

Dr.  Trotfek.  You  do  know  that  a  lai'ge  pi'opoition  of  our  grants 
that  are  going  to  developing  institutions  are  black  institutions. 

Mr,  Stokks.  Yes. 

Dr.  Trottkr,  They  are  being  helped  in  this  way.  They  are  con- 
cerned too.  We  have  had  quite  a  few  meetings  with  them  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

Mr,  Stokks,  Dr.  Glouster,  the  president  of  jNIorehouso  College,  just 
wrote  an  excellent  article  which  I  put  in  the  Congressional  Kecord  a 
day  or  two  ago  which  called  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  black 
institutions. 

Dr.  Trotito.  You  probably  should  know,  too,  that  every  black  in- 
stitution does  get  some  help  from  the  Office  of  Education,  so  that  they 
do  get  I'oinforcenient. 

Dr.  Bkm*.  They  tell  ine  they  don't  get  as  much  as  thev  nee<l. 

Mr.  S'n>KES,  No,  T  know  they  eeitainly  need  nuich,  much  more, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities  placed  upon 
them. 

Thank  you  very  nnich. 

FKOKRAI.  FUNDS  VOll  KDUCATIOX 

Mr,  Fr.ooi>.  Thank  jou,  Dr.  Trotter, 

The  committee  will  contimie  with  Commissioner  Bell  tomorrow 
afternoon.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  a  special  rej)ort  on  Federal 
funds  for  education  prepared  by  the  Department, 
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FederfU  funds  for  educaiwn  and  related  nctiviticH  actual  mitlaya,  by  agem^y, 

fimU  year  t97i 

Millions 

Total   $14,025 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare   7,393 

Office  of  Education   — -  4.885 

Office  of  Edneation  proRnuns  inelnde  activities  providtnl  nnder 
tJie  Elementary-  and  Secondar>-,  HiKlier  Edneation,  IlandicjipiXMl. 
National  DefeiLse  Education,  Edneation  Professions  IX»velopnient, 
Vocational  Edncjition,  Libnir)*  Ser>ices  and  Ccnistmction,  ('ooi)era- 
tive  Research,  and  adniinistnition  expenditnres  of  the  Offiet»  of  Edn- 
eation. Amounts  inclnde  \mni  and  grant  fnnds. 

Pnhlic  Health  Ser>ice   -  -  -   817 

Includes  health  resejirch  fellowshii>s,  traini^eships,  and  training 
jcrants,  research  cjirei»r  awanls,  health  edneation  facilities,  train- 
ing in  public  health  ser>'ice  hospitals,  research  projects  in  wluca- 
tional  institutions,  and  student  loans  for  students  in  the  health 
professions. 

Social  Security  Adniinistnition   037 

Includes  amounts  of  benefits  to  children  in  sc1icm)1  paid  to  families 
with  school -a Re  children. 

tSocinl  and  rehabilitation  ser>ices   37 

Includes  fellowships  and  tra(nee«hips.  teaching  grants,  and  sup- 
lM)rt  of  training  from  grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

Other  Health,  Edncnition,  and  Welfare   717 

Includes  education  and  relatwl  activities  of  Gallandet  College, 
Ilowanl  University,  America u  Piinting  Honse  for  tJie  Blind,  Office 
of  Child  Development,  Xational  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Model  School  for  the  Deaf,  Kootl  and  Drug  Administration, 

Department  of  IX»feuse   1,201 

Includes  support  of  overseas  schools  for  dependents ;  service 
academies,  ROTC,  research  in  educational  institutions:  technical- 
professional  training  of  military  and  civilian  personnel,  civil  defense 
research  and  training,  and  support  of  schools  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Veterans  Administration  -   2,014 

Includes  subsistence  allowance  for  veterans  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation, readjustment  iKMiefits,  training  of  medical  personnel  in 
VA  medical  facilities,  and  Research  in  educational  institutions. 

National  Science  Foniidation    65 

The  ednca tional  programs  of  XSF  include  fellowship,  traiaeeship, 
and  training  grants  in  the  sciences  in  addition  to  faculty  training 
and  cnrricnlmn  development-  Also  included  are  general  institutional 
grants  and  basic  research  and  research  facilities  funds  awarded  to 
institutions  of  higher  edneation.  * 

I><»parfnient  of  Housing  and  l^rban  Development —   01 

Includes  college  housing  loans  and  grants,  fellowships  for  city 
planning  and  urban  development,  training  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel for  public  service,  model  cities  grants,  and  research  in  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Department  of  Agriculture   1.  f>21 

Include.^  funds  for  agriculture  experiment  stations,  extensions 
services,  the  National  Agricultural  IJbrary  Service,  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  Food  and  Xntrition  Service,  shared  revenues 
from  forests  funds  for  support  of  schools,  school  food  services  and 
prognims  and  research  in  educational  institutions. 

Department  of  Interior    200 

Includes  Indian  education,  support  of  edncaticm  in  the  territories, 
and  research  in  educational  institutions. 

Other*   -  —  -   <W0 

1  Includot*  expenditures  for  edncntlon  nnd  related  actiritie«  by  :  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice.  Labor.  State.  Transportation,  and  Treasary,  and  other  agencies  and  offices  including 
AKC.  AID.  Appalachian  Ke;iional  Development  Commission,  Knrlronmental  Protection 
Agency.  General  Services  Administration,  Government  Printing  Office,  Library  of  Coagress, 
Kntlonnl  Aeronautics  and  Spac«  Administration.  National  Foundallon  on  the  Arts  and  the 
nnmanltles.  Peace  Corps.  Small  Riislness  Administration,  Smithsonian  Institution,  USIA, 
ACTION,  Corporation  for  Public  Rroadcastlng. 
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FniDAT,  IvIaucii  7, 1976. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  OVERVIEW 

WITNESSES 

DR.  T.  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

DUANE  J.  MATTHEIS,  EXECtmVE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 

S.  W.  HERRELL,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  POST- 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

DR.  EDWIN  W.  MARTIN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

ROBERT  R.  WHEELER,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOB 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

EDWARD  T.  YORK,  JR.,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  VOR  PLAN- 
NING 

MRS.  CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTINTG  BUDGET  OFFICER 
CHARLES  MILLER  H,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

Mr.  Fr.ooD.  Wo  now  turn  to  tho  Oflice  of  Ednciition.  The  witness 
will  Ik»  Dr..  Terrell  II.  Roll,  the  Coininissioner  of  Education.  We  liave 
read  your  statement.  Dr.  BelL  and  we  M  ill  insert  it  in  the  record  at 
this  |>oint. 

Statkmknt  ok  tiik  Commissionkb  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairiiian  and  meiabers  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
api)t»ar  befon-  yoa  today  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  107C  budget  request  for  the 
Office  of  Kducation.  I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  brief  overview  of  the  considera- 
tions l)ehiud  our  rwiuest.  move  on  to  a  summary  of  the  details  of  our  proposals,  and 
then  take  any  questions  you  may  have. 

The  effort  to  prei)an>  a  budget  proposjil  for  Federal  education  programs  has  been 
more  difficult  this  year  than  before  hecanst*  of  the  economic  circumstances 
throjjghout  the  Xation.  .\s  we  look  at  the  fiscal  situation  and  the  need  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditJires  we  uuist  necessarily  give  this  consideration  as  we  make 
our  recommendations  to  you  on  expenditures  for  education.  Thus  our  task  has 
been  le.ss  one  of  laying  out  the  ambitious  tilings  we  would  like  to  do,  and  more 
one  of  painfully  .selecting  the  e.<5sential  things  which  mu.st  he  done. 

This  kind  of  di.scipline  and  restraint  is  not  something  we  are  accu.stomed  to 
practicing  with  respect  to  Federal  education  programs.  Despite  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation in  our  country  is  an  overwhelming  State  and  local  responsibility— the 
Office  of  Kducation  s  contrii)Ution  makes  up  (mly  about  5  iiercent  of  the  total—the 
actual  dollar  level  support  has  nevertheless  gone  from  $1.5  billion  in  fi.scal  year 
10G5  to  $0.4  bilHon  in  fi.scal  year  1075.  An  increasing  number  of  new  Federal  pro- 
grams has  been  added  over  the  past  10  years.  Out  of  this  constant  growth  in  our 
resi>on.sibilities  in  the  Office  of  Fklucation  we  now  have  over  120  programs  to 
administer. 

T  am  proposing  to  von  a  fi.scal  year  1070  budget  for  Office  of  Kducation  pro- 
grams which  totak  $6  billion— the  development  of  which  has  involved  .some  hard 
choices.  To  do  this  in  a  rational  and  constructive  way  does  not  mean  slicing  every- 
thing bv  some  con.stant  percentage.  It  nuist  rather  involve  a  disciplined  effort  to 
focjis  our  limited  resources  on  the  truly  central  and  important  e<lucational  needs 
of  the  country.  We  want  to  insure  that  Federal  expenditures  refiect  a  proper 
Federal  role  in  the  total  education  p.'Oce.<<s. 

With  n*spect  to  the  trulv  nre.sslnr.  educational  problems  facing  our  society,  they 
are  the  ones  I  have  cited  before -to  promote  equnl  education  opportunity  from 
pre.s-chool  tlirough  adult  ecUication  and  for  all  group.s.  to  improve  the  quality  and 
relevance  of  e<lucational  practice  in  general,  and  to  bring  education  into  closer 
:oiich  with  the  world  of  work.  The  programs  that  relate  to  the.se  problems  com- 
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itmiul  our  priority.  Many  otliers  iirv  worthy  ureas  of  endeavor,  hut  tliey  are  not 
of  tlie  overriding  national  importance  tlint  these  prohlouis  are.  The  need  to  elim- 
inate racial  segregation  from  our  schools  and  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  ednca* 
tion  of  our  children  also  remutius  a  major  national  problem.  Hut  with  the  climina- 
tiou  of  de  Jure  dual  school  systems  now  neiirly  complete,  tJie  reuuiinder  of  thv 
school  soKrcpitiOQ  problem  cannot,  I  believe.  Ik  eliminated  through  the  kind  of 
standani  Fe<lcral  education  programs  which  the  Office  of  Kducntion  oversifs  and 
for  which  this  committee  appropriates  funds.  \\  is  a  prohl^n  embedded  in  the 
occuimtional  and  housing  pattern  of  our  large  cities,  and  will  therefore  have  to  be 
addrc»ssed  by  broader  means. 

If,  then.  the«»e  are  indee<l  the  problems  which  ought  to  preoccupy  our  al'tention 
and  eon.stitute  our  highest  priorities,  I  think  the  Federal  (Joverament's  efforts 
should  be  primarily  concerned  with  things  in  the.se  areas  tinu  it  ciui  do  iK'st. 
l*rinmrily  among  these  I  would  cite  efforts  to  improve  the  cjipabilities  of  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  ^i^ius,  in  the  budget  we  are  presenting  to  you  and 
your  committee,  Mr.  Chairnmn,  the  imttern  of  rM  net  ions  and  increases  we  are 
proposing  attempt  to  reflect  U.seal  restraints  and  what  T  believe  are  the  major 
iHlucational  priori  tie.-?  in  onr  country  today. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  si>eciflcs  of  the  fiscaJ  year  li)7(>  recpiest. 

KI.KMBNTARY  A  NO  SKCONOAHY  Kl>UC.\TIUN 

Our  total  reque.st  for  elementary  and  .st»condary  tnlucation  in  liscal  year  11)7(> 
is  $2.7  billion.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  our  reguhir  appropriations  re<piest 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  largely  on  an  advanci'-funded  l»asis. 
We  are  re()nei{ting  $2.2  billion  under  our  advance  funding  autliority  for  activi- 
ties that  will  take  plact*  during  the  lJ>7<>-77  school  year,  as  well  as  $0.5  iiillion 
for  activities  taking  place  in  11)75-70. 

About  one-tifth  of  each  year's  entering  group  of  knidergarten  children  arrive 
at  school  with  sev<*re  educational  deftciencies.  The  prolilems  worsen  as  these 
children  continue  through  school.  In  my  judgment  this  is  one  of  education's  most 
severe  problems,  one  that  denmnds  extensive  Fed  end  e<hicationnl  efforts. 

The  programs  under  tirle  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
art*  designwl  to  respond  to  this  need.  Each  year  the.se  programs  take  tlie  largest 
single  bile  o\i{  of  the  Federal  education  dollar  and  rightly  so.  This  year,  as  we 
did  la.st  year,  we  are  requesting  an  api)ropriation  of  $1.0  Idllion  for  !itle  I.  This 
is  about  80  iH»rcent  of  our  total  recpiest  for  elemcntari  and  .secondary  education. 

Title  I,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  our  overall  effort  to  improve  tlie  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children.  In  the  long  run  the  effectiveness  of  this  effort — 
and  of  all  our  efforts  to  give  our  children  a  better  education— must  rest  on  l»etter 
instruction,  more  effective  nmterials,  nnd  more  productive  use  of  resources. 
Tlie  National  Institute  of  Education  has  the  nmin  role  in  research  and  develoiH 
ment  activities,  and  I  believe  NIE*s  efforts  will  bear  increasingly  obvious  fndt 
in  improved  pro<Uicts  and  practices.  'Hie  title  I  request,  by  the  way.  includes  $5 
iidllion  for  NIK  re.seairch  on  coni|)ensatory  education,  as  nKpiired  in  the  provi- 
sions of  IMiblic  r.aw  03-380 

For  tiie  rest,  the  Rdncalion  Amendments  of  1074  have  given  tlie  Office  of  E<lu- 
ca tion— or  more*  proi>erly  allowed  the  Office  of  Education  to  share  with  otiiers — 
two  flexilde  wm.solidated  programs.  We  are  re<|Ucsthig  $172.88  millioa  for  the 
.support  and  innovation  program  and  $137.83  million  for  the  lil)raries  and  instruc- 
tional resoJirces  programs.  Uoth  will  be  advance-funded,  covering  tlie  1070-77 
school  year.  These  programs  will  allow  State  and  local  education  agencies  to 
move  with  a  minimum  of  reiltaik*  to  shai)e  1nm»vative  efforts  to  their  own  nee<ls, 
.so  that  we  can  accelerate  our  conmion  effort  to  bring  more  educational  improve- 
ments on-line  in  the  classroom.  Together,  the  advanct*  funding  provisions  and 
tlie  con.solidations  will  give  the  fNtate  and  local  education  agencies  I)oth  the 
foreknowledge  and  the  flexibility  they  need  to  put  Federal  dollars  to  their  best 
use. 

EDUCATION  FOR  TIIH  nANmCAlM'KO 

Our  re(pie.«;t  for  activities  providing  education  for  the  handicapped  is  based 
U|Km  the  need  to  help  the  Slates  to  increase  capaHty  to  serve  the  handi«ipi>e<l  in 
schools.  This  area,  as  we  all  know,  Ims  heen  one  of  the  u\or{  neglected  in 
American  education.  Tlie  States  have  l>een  making  progress  in  recent  years. 

But  we  still  S(»e  a  need  for  Federal  as.sistance.  Tliere  are  not  enough  teacliers, 
not  enough  materials,  not  enough  exi>ert  diagnostic  service.  Our  plan  is  to  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  on  these  needs. 
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The  course  we  have  taken  in  tliis  budget  is  to  keep  a  lid  on  the  State  grant 
t>tx)^nim  for  the  luuKliiinn^iMl— tlie  IwitJic  fonaula  iwx>gnim  that  iwys  for  >*i»rviws— 
un<l  instead  to  put  monoy  into  u-acht^r  traiuing,  rest»arch  and  development,  mate- 
rials  development,  denionstnitions,  suwl  oth-^r  proKniuus  tliat  lielp  build  the  st rue- 
turn  Yhi.'^  is  what  (iipaeity-lmilding  is  a".*  abottt>-l;e  it  in  Ijaiidiciipiwl  <»r  bi- 
lingual, or  vocational  education— a  cousciouis  effort  to  develop  State  and  local 
structures  in  order  to  get  more  value  for  tUo  limitiHl  <l()llars  we  ha\\>  to  sixjud. 
Accordingly.  w*e  propose  t(»  shift  the  emphasis  in  .lis  api)ropriation  more  strongly 
towanl  tlirn*  (liscretlonury  pmgnims.  \Vt»  nre  asking  for  a  total  of  inillioa 
for  Uicsc  progranjs*  in  107G,  up  to  $2r),4  million  from  tbe  fiscal  year  1975  re(piest 
and  the  sjime  from  riie  apptxipriation.  At  the  tsame  time  w  are  requesting  an 
.  (♦.•auce-fundiHl  :f50  million  for  the  Stat<»  grant  appr'ipriatiou,  -the  same  amount 
we  rcHpiestiHl  last  year.  We  continue  to  i^ilieve  that  the  resp<a»sibility  for  provid- 
ing basic  educational  ser\i«>s  to  immlican>^l  children  is  a  State  and  local  re- 
s|K>nsil>ility  and  that  the  Ftnlenii  (J<»vcnnn<?nt  sljould  concentrate  its  rescmrces  on 
tenclier  training,  curriculum  nmterials,  and  other  efforts  to  increase  capacity 
to  serve  handicnpi)ed  children  in  the  States. 

VOCATIONAL  AN»  ADULT  EDUCATION 

In  viK^itlonnl  Hlucation  the  administration  will  shortly  be  proixjsing  new  mi- 
tliori7.ing  legislation  to  the  Congress.  Our  budget  therefore  is  proposed  for  later 
transmittal*  contingent  upon  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Without  going  into  s;M»citics,  tJiis  new  legislation  will  be  Itfiscd  on  tlie  caiwcity- 
buildlng  approach.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  nre  proposing  to  maintain 
vocational  cdncaticai  funding  at  the  revised  1975  budget  level.  ^Ve  nre.  however, 
pn>iN»sing  signitinuit  rtnli recti ons.  We  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $1G0  million 
for  the  discretionary  caimcity-building  part  of  the  vocational  education  appro- 
priation, and  $3(>3  mil  Hon  for  the  State  grant  segment,  excluding  the  $7.2- 
millioii-iieriaanent  appropriation.  Tuder  this  proiK).sal  the  capacity-building  pro- 
grams would  incTcase  by  78  j)ercent,  and  the  State  grant  program  would  fall  by 
about  20  iH^rccnt.  We  believe  that  this  redirection  is  more  clo.*;ely  in  tune  with  the 
real  nee<ls  In  voi»ational  wlucjition  to<lny  nnd  the  proj)er  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  play  in  it. 

Our  riKiuest  for  adult  education  is  $G7.5  million  which  is  the  amount  ai)pro- 
priate<l  last  year.  This  npi>ropriation  is  on  an  advance-funded  basis,  designed 
for  Use  in  the  197t>-77  academic  year. 

Our  (Hinnitlon  i)ersoiuud  re<pie«9t  Is  for  |45.7  million.  The  tt"acher  cori)8  re- 
(piest  of  .$37.5  million  is  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year  197.5,  but  allows  for  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  new  n Wards  and  ai  redirection  in  the  prognun  toward  iU'tjenice 
(Hlunition.  We  are  also  rtHiuesting  $3  million  for  a  new  program,  to  improve 
Kducaticm  U^adership  in  the  schools  by  providing  inservice  training  of  school 
administration.  I  In^lieve  that  the  school  prindiiol  is  the  key  to  carrying  o\t,  many 
of  the  improvements  we  have  been  talking  about  in  education  for  many  years. 
This  prognun  will  fwus  on  bringing  resu Its-orient e<l  management  skills  to  the 
schoolhousc.  Despite  its  small  size  I  think  this  new  program  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  nnd  far-reaching  eflTorts  in  the  budget.  We  hop**  to  con- 
<HMiti"atc  on  improving  the  administration  of  title  I  schools  by  tesiching  principals 
better  management  practices,  by  teaching  how  to  implement  in  title  I  schools 
those  outstanding  practices  found  in  the  most  .succes.sful  programs  after  10 
years  of  ex|M»rience  with  title  T.  We  believe  that  this  small  inveetnuMit  in  training 
.school  principals  will  result  in  more  efTectlve  use  of  $1.0  billion  in  educating 
(1  i.^i d va n  t aged  eh i Id  ren . 

POSTSKCONDARY  taiUCATlON' 

Our  overall  request  for  Postsecondary  Kducation  is  for  .$2  billion.  Here  also 
W(»  win  be  coming  forward  with  comprehensive  legislative  proiK)sals  this  session. 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  li)70  continues  our  emidiasis  on  equalising  educa- 
tional opportunity  thnmgh  comprehensive  student -as.sist  a  nee  programs.  Student 
assistance  makes  up  (K)  percent  of  the  post.secondarj-  budget.  W*e  are  again  re- 
questing increases  in  the  l>asic  grant  program,  to  a  total  of  $1  billion.  The  amount 
we  are  re(|uesting  will  provide  full  entitlement  grants  to  all  four  clas.ses,  for 
both  full-time  and  part-time  .student.s.  We  are  al.so  a.sking  for  a  doubling  in  the 
State  .student -incentive  grant  p nigra m,  to  W  million,  in  onler  to  attract  more 
State  and  local  money  into  student  aid.  We  pro|K>se  to  |my  for  the.se  increases  by 
ending  the  supplemental  grants  prograuj  and  eliminating  new  Federal  capital 
contributions  for  direct  loans.  We  believe  that  the  hitter  program  uur  e.ssarily 
dupUnitos  the  guaranteed  student-loan  program. 
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feiKintittWit  increases  are  also  proposed  for  tlie  ^'unrniiteed  studeiit-Ioan  pro- 
jrraiii.  We  art*  rtMpiestinj;  $4512  iiilllion  for  this  activity  pins  an  a(iiiitional  ^^Ol.H 
million  nmler  ilie  Stndent  Ixian-Insn ranee  t^in<i.  Tliis  pro^'rans  iias  i»een  an  e.ssen- 
tia I  element  of  the  Fe<lerai  stn(ient-ai<l  paeka^'o.  It  lias  enaideil  over  4  million 
srnUents  to  attend  pt>stse(^n<lar.v  institntions.  students  who  otlierwise  eonW 
nor  have  aflfonlHl  this  schoollnjr.  Hnt  by  its  nJitim*  tin*  Federal  role  in  GSU» 
rannot  hope  to  he  risk-fn»e.  During  the  past  y<»ar  we  have  undertaken  several 
steps  to  make  this  as  ettii  i<Mit  an<l  efftH  lixe  a  pro^'rani  as  jHissihle.  .sn<  li  a.s  ti^'liter 
re;:ulations,  proiH»sed  legislative  reforms,  and  improved  eollection  efforts.  The 
Federal  Tratlv  (\anniission  is  also  proposing'  new  repilations  for  proprietary 
selmols.  These  efforts  will  hdp  coasiderahly  in  controlling'  the  costs  of  defanlts. 
I  thmk  that  everyone  i-onrerned  shonM  recopii/e,  h<»wever.  that  the  eost.s  of  this 
program  are  likely  to  eontirme  to  rise  for  the  next  several  years. 
^  In  a<ldition  to  thes<»  student  assistance  programs,  tin*  postseeondarv  ednca- 
tion  a<eoaMt  continues  a  nnnd»er  of  other  programs.  We  arc*  apiin  re<pu*stinj: 
$7(U  million  for  the  spcchd  pnwim.s  for  the  <lisadvantaj:ed  and  $110  milli<m 
for  the  developimr  institutions  program.  Kach,  in  its  oun  way.  directly  helps  :o 
improve  the  education  of  disadvanta^<'d  and  minority  students. 

In  a  nundier  of  areas  where  the  nei*d  i.s  mar;:inai  or  has  already  heen  njet  we 
are  re<inestiu^  reductions  in  Uj;cal  year  ll>7(i. 


In  sunnnary.  Mr.  ("hairman.  the  hndfjet  for  Federal  education  proyram.s  which 
I  am  proposing  to  you  and  your  c(»nniiitte(»  for  tlscal  year  11>7(»  is  one  whh-h 
attempts  to  do  sexcral  ditticult  thinjjs  >iuniltan(>onsI.\ .  Fir.st.  it  is  clearly  a  Innl^et 
of  r*»straint.  Sc(u>n<l.  it  is  a  hudp»t  of  priority  and  modest  reform.  Vjiven  the 
severe  ti.seal  restraints  whicli  we  must  acknowledjre.  and  a  recommit icm  tlmt 
education  is  essentially  a  State  and  hical  re.sp(»nsihility  it  Is  more  important 
than  ever  before  that  we  concentrate  oUr  limited  Federal  resources  on  programs 
tlmt  enable  the  States  and  Imalities  to  (hi  the  job  effectively.  Simlhirly,  it  is 
essential  that  we  do  the  best  can  to  a\*»id  .spreading  our  limited  resources  too 
thinly  and  instead  focus  our  limited  dollars  on  the  truly  important  edncati<m 
problems  facin;:  onr  Nation  today. 

My  c<dleaj:ues  and  I  will  be  happ.x  to  answer  any  (piestions  yon  nmy  have. 


Mr.  Fi^^oi).  Mr.  Bel  l,  in  voni-stiitoment,  yon  l  ofor  to  the  cnn  ent  odn- 
eational  i)ro«£i  jiin  \vh*u*h  yonr  oHiec  is  most  concftnied  about.  T  notice 
all  tho  thin*rs  yon  are  tallcin*r  i^bont  hnt  yon  do  not  say  any  thin  <r  al>ont 
Sfhool  fnianro.  Wien  we  t^ilk  to  those  Stiitoand  lo<*al  och'uators,  their 
N'o.  1  problem  is  how  to  raise  money  to  finaiu-e  the  pnblir  school  sys- 
toin.  Why  is  not  this  nmtt^M-  of  sc'hool  finance  on  yonr  cnrrent  list,  of 
probloius  in  education  ? 

Dr.  Bkm,.  r  tonsidei-  s(*hiKjl  financo  ji  very  serious  pmbloni,  T  feel 
that  one  of  the  most  soriotis  aspe<'ts  of  the  probkMU  is  the  hick  of  ffooi] 
eipialization  pro^rrauis  passetl  by  State  loirishitoi-s  to  provide  e(piit.y. 
Wo  .still  find  the  situation  where  tho  stlioohdiihb'on  are  dependent 
upon  property  U\\  anti  all  the  varieties  of  what  taxable  wealth  mi^rht 
Ih'  found  within  a  school  district  vei-sus  a  nei«rhl)orin<^  .vhool  di>trict. 
It  is  not  nucommou  to  find  as  much  as  four  to  six  times  as  much  tax- 
able wealth  in  one  district  than  in  another.  You  have  tombed  upon  a 
problem  which  T  have  not  tonrhed  upon  in  my  statement  because  it  is 
a  State  and  local  problem. 

Mr.  Fr.ooi).  I  was  wonderin<r  why  you  did  not  mention  it. 

Dr.  Beix.  r  felt  this  was  not  ^»rmaue  to  onr  appropriation,  but  T 
sbonid  say  every  time  I  <ret  an  opportunity,  l)efore  Governoi's  and 
other  {rronps,  F  have  constantly  been  euipbasi/anp  the  need  foretpiali- 
zation. 
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•     ra)FJ{.M.  FUNDS  FOU  W)UCATIOX 

Mr,  Fr(X)i).  What  porccMitujro  of  t!ie  total  spoiulinjr  for  elementary 
and  secoudarv  education  is  derived  from  Federal  funds  at  the  pi-escnt 
time? 

I)r,  Hki.l.  Approxiuuitcly  8  j>ercent,  dependinjr  upon  which  year 
and  how  you  cnhnihite  it;  in  particular,  whether  you  include  capital 
expenditures  or  not, 

Mr,  FuH)i).  AVhat  is  the  trend  in  this  matter  of  Federal  financing? 
I,s  it  increa.sin^r*  decreasin^r*  stat  ic,  or  what  ? 

Dr.  1\kuu,  It  has  Ihhmi  deci*easin<r  Iwcause  the  Federal  poi*tion  has 
not  Ihhmi  <roin<r  up  as  rapidly  as  the  State  aiul  local  portion,  m)twith- 
standin*;  the  fact  that  there  have  l>een  some  inci'cascs  on  the  Federal 
level. 

^fr.  Fi/oou.  What  would  you  say  is  the  trend  for,  say,  the  next  5 
yeai-s? 

Dr.  Bw^L.  T  wonid  think  the  tread  will  contimie  in  the  direction  it 
has  Ihhmi.  1  think  because  of  the  Federal  Inidjret  problems,  the  j)rospect 
of  ini  reaves  in  the  next  4  or  5  yeai^i  on  the  Fedenil  level  are  (piite  dim. 

M\\  Vwoi),  If  the  economic  situation  was  not  as  bad  as  it  obviously 
is  rijrht  now,  would  the  107(>  Imdjret  for  education  be  hijrhor  than  the 
amount  preseiitly  proposed? 

Dr.  Bki.l.  I  think  it  would  l)ehi<rher, Mr.  Chairman. 

Afr.  Fi.ooi).  I  Tow  much.  T)  percent,  25  percent,  what  ? 

Dr.  Bkm..  Hased  upon  just  my  view,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration, based  on  projections  of  where  we  are  jroinjr,  I  would  pi'oject 
our  bu(l«r(*t  would  Ik?  in  excess  of  $7  billion,  if  we  had  continued  in 
the  trend. 

ifr.  Flood.  The  percentajre? 

Dr.  Hki.i..  I  still  feel  the  ti'eiul  will  not  chanjre  very  much.  I  say 
the  relative  percent. 

Afr.  Flood.  It  wouh]  l>e  higher.  TTow  much  bijrher,  is  what  they 
would  I  ike  to  know? 

Dr.  liKLL.  I  do  not  think  tlu»  penHMitage  would  l)e  hij^her,  the  gross 
amount  would  l)o  liigher.  T  thinl<  the  i)ercenta<n\  not with.standinjr  that 
the  total  level  of  Fedenil  aid  is  increjusiug,  I  think  the  prcentap^*  of 
total  e(lucation  costs  covere<l  by  Federal  ftmds  is  lower. 

M\\  Afn.LKU.  T  think  you  are  talking  al)out  two  dilTei-ent  pei'cent4iges. 
r  think  you  are  asking  what  pen^entage  incM'ease  we  asked  for.  T 
think  Dr.  liell  is  talking  al)out  the  percentage  of  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

T  would  think  we  would  \)o  gue.ssing.  We  do  not  know  the  answei-. 

KKDKU.M*  TNTKUKKUKNCK 

Mi\  Flood.  If  vou  increase  the  Federal  stx^ndinjr  in  education,  will 
that  not  chaujre  the  Fedenil  role?  For  e.\ample,  the  more  Federal  dol- 
lai's  you  put  in  tljcre.  does  that  not  mean  more  Fedei-al  interference 
with  the  school? 

Dr.  Bull.  \ot  nece.'^sarily. 

^^r.  Fi-ooih  ^foiv  money,  more. Fedenil  interference,  which  is  a 
harsh  word. 
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Dr.  Bkm,.  I  Wlicvo  tlio  answor  to  that,  oiiostioii  would  Ih»  (•oiitiiip:tMit 
ui>oii  what  i)ix)gn\in  we  fmulod  T:iko,  for  ox:iiiiplo,  tho  impact,  aid 
|)ro«rrsvni. 

yU\  Ff.ooi),  Yon  take  it 

Dr.  Rku..  Tlxo  way  the  pro^rram  iMirreiitly  owrates,  ^fr,  Cliainnaii, 
as  the  hiw  is  oiiactod.  the  money  i>n»tty  imirh  flows  to  the  loc^il  ecltiea- 
tioii  a^xenry  and  they  ran  spend  itas  they  choose.  That  isqaite  diffeivnt 
from  a  title  I  pi-o^rram  where  comparability  i-e^ridations  and  many 
things  are  !vqnire<l  by  law,  limitiii^r  the  discretioii  of  the  local  e(inC4i- 
lional  a*j:tMicies. 

yfr,  Pr.(X>i>.  The  diivct  r.itio,  is  there  that  <rivat  a  dojri'cc  of  Federal 
intorfereiice? 

Pr.  Hki.!,.  I  do  not  think  so  if  we  contiime  to  fniid  otir  nres(»nt  pro- 
^xrams.  The  .snne  re^xnlations  aiv  there  whether  yon  have  S^T)  or  $5,000. 

KinHWTIOV  AND  KMIM/>VMKNT 

^^r,  Fr.o<)i>.  (\)n<r|v8S  has  l>eeii  talkiii<r  al)ont  a  mnnbei'  of  ways  to 
deal  with  the  risinir  niiemployment  in  this  depres>ed  labor  inaVket. 
Vou  mentioned  in  yonr  earlier  statement  brin<j:in«x  edncation  into 
closer  association  to  the  world  of  work. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  xon  have  in  mind  and  wliciv  will  we 
(ind  this  in  the  present  edncation l)nd<:et? 

Mr,  Bkm.,  This  year  tlie.^ic  i)ro<jrrains  are  (piite  limited.  This  is  an 
admittedly  austere  bud<jret.  Bnt  we  do  have  otir  career  edncation  pro- 
^rninii?.  We  are  enconra<jrin<r  more  occupational  type  connselin<r  so 
that,  not withstandin<«r,  wc  woidd  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the 
limited  funds  we  have.  Of  course,  I  am  sniv,  as  the  Chairimin  knows, 
the  Pic,<?ident  <j:avc  a  major  speech  on  edncation  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity where  he  nr<jred  a  closer  workin<jr  relationship  l)etw'een  edtication 
and  work. 

1*K.\*I1^0(nv  CON'IKOVKRSV 

yU\  FuKHK  Ix»t  US  switch  the  subject  to  somethin<r  a  little  hotter, 
niaylH*. 

Last  fall  when  the  schools  opened  there  was  quite  an  uproar  alnnit 
textbooks  in  the  lot'al  .schools.  Parents  were  claimin<r  they  were  a)iti- 
.Vmerican,  connnnnistic  and  just  plain  filthy.  Is  the  Fedei'al  Govern- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  textbooks  used  in  public 
scbools? 

Dr.  lUxi..  Xo:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
interfering. 
>rr.  Flood.  We  should  underline  that  one. 

Do  you  think  this  protest  over  the  textbooks  is  part  of  a  much  lar<rer 
(|uestion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  education  and  how  it  operates? 

Di'.  Rku..  Ves:  I  really  believe  it  is.  ^^r.  Ohairinan.  Do  you  want 
me  to  elaborate  on  that? 

ytw  Fr.(KM).  Well,  within  reason. 

Di'.  Bkij..  I  was  invited  to  address  the  Textbook  I*nblishei's  Asso- 
ciation in  Xew  Jei'sey.  I  have  never  <riven  a  speech  which  <renerated 
more  comment  and  conti'oversy  than  that  one.  I  was  expressin<r  mv 
views  and  I  emphasixed  that  in  the  speech.  I  quoted  the  law  whicli 
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prohihits  any  paHiripntioii  hy  the  Ofluv  of  Kducatiou  in  (lotormmmg 
thccui  riculuiu  of  local  schools. 

Mr,  Vi,ooi).  This  is  not  «rtMUMally  known.  That  is  why  1  asked  you, 
UvAA^  I  iiulirattul  to  this  au(fionr(»  that  I  felt  that  textbooks  pub- 
lished for  «reneial  adoption  which  is  required  readinjr  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  oiijrht  to  he  Inmks  which  do  not  insult  the  values  of 
Inrjrc  sejruients  of  the  parent  population  and  that  we  oujrht  to  strike 
a  }roo<l  «r»ouinl  l)etween  that  and  penuitting  an  elective  readiufr  list,  a 
wide  variation  as  to  what  children  iui«rht  ivad.  Hut  in  a  com- 
pulsory atleiulauce  law  and  in  a  requinni  course  with  a  pi'cscribed 
textlH><)k,  if  you  have  a  certain  aiuouut  of  blood  and  ^ruts  and  street 
lanjruajre  in  the  book,  it  can  ^euenite  some  contmvci'sy  in  soiiu*  homes 
wiu're  they  may  havi'  a  ditfercnt  moral  ami  ethical  base  than  in  another 
honuv  T  tlVmk  we  oujrht  to  respect  these  values  in  both  types  of  homes 
ami  permit  as  nmch  option  as  we  ran  in  what  is  read.  I  think  weou^ht 
not  to  impose  upon  the  paivnts  and  the  children,  ccitain  books  which 
in  one  person's  opinion  may  be  pei-fectly  all  rijrht  to  read  ami  in 
another  person  s  opinion,  may  beotfensive  oecauseof  the  kind  of  street 
lanjruajrc  that  is  in  the  book. 

I  do  not  favor  censorship.  1  fa voi'  open  election  in  liteniture  coni'ses, 
for  example.  There  would  be  a  ropiired  list  which  would  have  ceitain 
lx)okson  it. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  fai'  down  in  the  elementai'y  jrmdes  would  you  go  on 


Dr.  As  far  as  optional  rcjuliujr  is  concei'ued,  I  wonld  consider  a 
considerable  amount  of  option  all  the  way  down. 

Mr,  Flood.  We  aiv  eoncei'iKvl  priinai'ily  alwut  all  this  protest  as  to 
textbooks,  I>  it  not  the  lai  jrcr  (piestion  really  what  is  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  education  ? 
I)r,  Hkll.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Would  you  couuuent  on  that? 
I  The  f()llo'.vin«r  was  submitted :] 


What  is  tlie  natnro  and  inirpos*-  of  (Hliiratioii  and  how  does  it  work?  It  is  said 
tltat  at  oiu»  time,  at  It^ast.  a  Kuro|Hsni  ediieation  oflicial  could  simply  look  at  the 
clock  oil  his  wnll  and  know  exactly  what  was  heiuK  studied  not  <Mdy  hy  every 
Ntuilcnt  in  his  s<*hool  hut  evcr>  student  in  his  nation.  .V  national  educational  an- 
tliority  dictated  every  courMV  every  test  hook.  ev<'ry  ndnute  of  the  school  day. 


We  do  not  really  have  a  puhlic  oducational  "Nysteni"  in  the  fnited  .States,  Wo 
have  17,(K)0or  them,  operated  hy  hM-al  hoards  of  e<!ucation.  Private  and  i)arochial 
s<*hoois  aNo  have  a  Kouerous  nu*ai;ure  of  autononiy  in  sliapinK  tl:eir  educational 
practices.  In  consei|ucnce.  j)ur  schoids  dilTer  widely  on  such  matt<'rs  as  .selection 
and  seipienc*'  of  cour.se.s.  tt'jicher  quaUlicatious  and  level  of  porfornmnce.  \  hi«h 
school  stadt  nt  uhosefainil.x  moves  fr(un  New  KiiKland  to  the  Southwest  may  find 
that  lie  cannot  continue  Ids  stud>  of  PVench  h(K*ause  his  new  school  restricts  him 
to  I^itin  or  Spanish.  The  liftli  trader  fnun  Atlanta.  Oa..  may  he  far  aho:id  of  a 
nfth  trader  from  Galena.  111..  In  mathemnti<*s.  and  far  l>ohind  a  ftfth  jrrador  from 
Taconia.  Wa.sh..  in  general  science. 

Both  thepotKl  and  h:id  as|M'cts  of  this  dlver.»«lty  tlow  from  tlie  Amerienn  convic- 
tion t4iat  schooliuK  sliould  he  k<'pt  elos<'  to  the  i>eople.  t()  the  Im-al  conmumity. 
rather  than  l>einK  entrusted  to  a  central  <Hlucational  authority  in  Waslnn^cton. 
This  conviction  is  reflected  in  each  of  the  ."U)  .Statics,  where  the  re.^pousihillty  for 
admiuisteriuK  the  scho(ds  has  Ikh'U  entm.^ted  to  the  State  KovernmeiU.  aad  In  turn, 
to  thehK'alitie.*;. 


that? 


v.vTnu:  AM»  reiieoSK  or  Koee.vTioN 


niVEUSITV 
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n.OSK  IlKSKMULANCK 

III  view  of  this  AnuMitiiii  timt  owry  liK-aUty  slionld  run  its  (»\vii  scIkhiIs. 
tin*  most  roiimrkiihle  cliarac  teristic  of  AnuTican  (Hlucation  is  tliat  <mr  scliools  aiul 
lollws  s<i  clnsoly  risi»nU»li»  «'acli  <>tlii»r.  Instead  *>f  tliaotii-  and  arliitrary  diff«T- 
eiu-e,  \\v  have  for  tlie  ni<>st  i«irt  a  ^enuiiie  and  |inHinctive  diversity:  every  State 
may  Iiave  its  liad  seliiK»ls.  l»ut  (»v*»ry  Stat*»  iias  its-  outstanding;  selunds.  and  for 
2(H>  years  tlie>e  sdauils  have  been  turntti^  out  informed.  intelle<  tually  earious 
citizens  eapahie  of  maintaining  timt  l(»fty  rumiuis  of  politiral,  social.  (Htaiomic, 
and  intelli^etaal  del>ate  wideli  refre.^h(^^  (Mir  demm  ratie  iii.stituti<»ns.  Tlie  TnitiHl 
States  remains  yonn^  lKH'au>e sonieof  itseltizens  .sliare  enouKli  c<uanion  principles. 
attitmU»s.  and  ho|)es  to  halauce  tlie  claims  of  past  experienc«»  against  the  promisej^ 
of  future  exiRTiuient  and  aunn?  tai  a  course  for  t<ulay.  .\s  (Uir  national  motto  states, 
out  of  many  pwiples.  we  have  forK(*<l  one  people. 

Perhaps  the  nawt  hasie  reason  for  our  sucei»ss  in  dev«»h»ia»jr  unity  without 
.suiViunhlinK  to  auiformity  is  tlu*  American  public  scliool.  controlled  and  maiu« 
tained  hy  umuy  for  the  heuetit  of  all. 

COl.ONV  KnrCATlON 

Hut  it  was  more  than  KH)  .vears  hefore  tlie  eolouists  nnilly  hejrau  to  comply 
with  these  laws.  In  kvneral.  the  educational  institutions  <tf  the  New  Worhl  re- 
sen  d>led  those  of  the  Old  In  that  they  |H»r|)etuate<I  dlstlnctloiL<  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic class.  The  Puritans,  for  example*  e.^itahllsluHl  I^itlu  Krauuner  schools  for  the 
upper  ehisses  and  apprentice  pn»;:rams  tuv  the  lower.  Their  fcelluK  tliat  the  loftier 
forms  of  lesirniuK  ou>:ht  to  he  restrlctwi  to  the  children  of  the  fortunate  was 
eeluK'd  iu  U*l()  hy  Covernftr  Berkeley  of  Virginia  :  "I  thank  God  there  are  uo  free 
schotds.  and  I  hoin*  we  >hall  Ufit  have  them  tlu'se  hundre<I  yeArs:  for  learulUK  has 
hroUKht  dis(»hedlence  and  hersey  and  sects  Into  the  world.*' 

NKW  TKHNOK 

SclHKtl  prf>Knnus  t(Mlay  are  ra<llcjilly  different  from  what  they  uswl  to  he.  The 
ohl  exchwiveness  and  narrowly  I'lnsslcnl  emphasis  of  the  up|)er  schools  has  Klveu 
way  to  a  new  currlcnlmn  d*»slj;nwl  to  prepare  .students  for  (he  world  of  work 
and  the  husine.«v<  of  llvinj:.  Tlie  AnK>rican  e<»mprehen.slve  hluh  school,  e  ioompass- 
lUK  h(»th  liberal  and  vocaitional.  eollc^o  preparatory  and  terminal  pro};nuus  has 
evolved. 

KUrCATIONAt.  I.KGlKr^\TlON 

The  FiHlera!  Govenmient,  which  had  not  pr<Klnce<l  a  major  piece  of  e<luca- 
tlonal  leKlslatlcm  since  the  Morrill  Ijuid  Grant  Act  o{  tlie  Civil  War  i>eriod, 
passed  the  Smith-Hu):hes  Act  in  UU7.  Tlds  act  jrave  the  States  funds  to  establish 
vocational  edacathui  pro^rrams  f(»r  UlaU  school  youngsters  and  t(»  tniln  teachers 
and  buy  e<|nipuieiit  for  the  broader  new  eurrleulum. 

«OVKRN.MKNT  INVOLVEMKNT 

In  the  I020*s  the  United  States  underwent  nmjor  econondc  and  social  clmntces. 
After  having  sustaine<l  Its  worst  war  to  date,  the  NaHou  was  now  underKoln^  u 
catastrophic  depres.^lon.  '  The  cnisir*  and  the  social  Imvw  that  f(dlowe<l  seeme<l 
to  generate  a  national  social  couseiemv.  Minority  Kron|>s— blnck.s»  Mexican- 
Americans,  Indian.s  orientals— who  had  in  the  past  Ikhmi  larj:tdy  i^norefl  by 
public  educaitlonal  Institutions  v.ere  broii};ht  under  the  blanket  of  universal  public 
ediu'ation.  Hundreds  of  siK'clal  schtmls  were  estahlisliefl  to  care  for  children  who 
were  bllmh  <leaf»  or  mentally  defKtive,  Pri.^ons  bepui  to  offer  e<hica tlonal  pr<»- 
;;rams.  child  laUir  laws  were  enacted,  and  the  Finlenil  Oovernment  Ik^jsui  ti>sen<l 
.surplu<  foiKl  for  school  lunches  into  the  hardest  hit  States. 

ORAPT  TEST  RESULTS 

Aiv^i  as  tlu'  United  States  bcKan  to  strn^^le  out  of  the  worst  depression  in  its 
history,  the  Nation  entere<I  Its  sK'ond  major  international  conlliet.  The  astonlsli- 
inj:ly  hi^h  draft  rejecti<ui  nite  for  lllitenicy  pnwiHl — to  our  dlsumy  and  sur- 
prise— that  making  a  hi^h  sc1mh>1  Hlucntion  nvailahle  ttMdl  did  not  nie:in  timt  all 
would  or  could  take  advantage  of  It.  The  dnift  t(sts  show(Hh  too.  that  a  hi^h 
school  diploma  was  no  {guarantee  of  lutoUectual  attainment  or  acadeuUc  achieve- 
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immt ;  voung  mon  from  some  regions  of  the  country  scored  consistently  C)n 
military  entrance  examinations  than  did  draftees  from  other  regions  And  the 
dnift  resnlts  indicaUnl  that  American  etlncation— Ic^s  u  c^)asistcnt  set  or  policies 
and  practices  than  a  patchwork  of  iHlncatiomil  histitntions  trying  to  coiui)eiu;ate 
for  the  inadiHinacii^  of  home  life,  neighborhwxU  or  other  schools— prodllccU 
hnman  resnlts  ranging  fnau  the  brilliant  to  the  bored  to  the  abysmal. 

MOUILITY 

Farther,  increasing  mobility  of  Americans  after  World  War  II  made  the  dis- 
i,:irities  in  edncati(mal  iinalit>  a  nati.>nal  problem.  I^y  IIHK).  fnlly  one  of  every  live 
families  changed  its  place  of  residence  each  year.  Thongh  most  i)eoi>le  moved 
oiilv  a  sJiort  distanci^within  a  connty— a  growing  number  of  the  moves  repre- 
siW-d  imiKatant  relocations  for  the  family  and  for  society:  the  dn>iKMit  from 
IVoria  might  beionie  the  military  reject  in  New  York  City,  tJie  illiterate  froui 
Bostoji  a  welfare  burden  in  Los  Angeles.  Increasingly  sophist icatinl  tliiakiiig 
about  such  problems  led  most  Statics  to  rwinire  more  yc-rs  ot  etlncation,  to 
broa<lcn  curricubu  and  to  set  up  tougher  stamlards  for  teacl  >^r  certiticjition. 


STrUKNT  INCRtLtVSES 


Yet  It  was  ditliiMilt  to  maintain  high  standards  in  t'le  face  of  tlie  postwar 
••bib\'b(M)m  ••  At  the  \er\  time  that  educators  were  swkiiig  to  emphasize  quality 
of  M-hotding,  the\  were  forcinl  to  provide  scliooliug  in  more  (piautity  than  ever 
U^fore  .Shortajiii  of  teachers  ami  of  classr(H»m  space  plagmnl  bnal  boards  of 
education  at  the  same  moment  that  the  general  public  was  hanissiug  school 
ollieials  with  demauils  that  the.\  explain  why  Johnny  can't  read.  Moreover, 
colleges  and  iiuiversilies  fiuind  the  GI  bill  a  mixed  blessing:  it  showered  them 
with  billroiis  of  di)lhir.s  in  nnexpectiHl  tuitioa  fet^  at  the  same  time  that  the 
iulhix  of  veterans  re^piircd  expansions  of  staff  and  facilities. 

This  teuMon  between  (piality  and  (piautity  signiticjiutly  altennl  Aiuericau 
education  becan.se— abirig  with  two  other  developments— it  shan'ly  mcreasea 
the  Federal  (Ji>verument*s  intluence  in  wlncaticm.  The  other  two  developuieuts 
uere  the  natiorral  alarm  caused  by  the  Unssians'  orbiting  of  sputnik  and  the 
sudden  tiaMsft>rmatit>n  of  American  blacks  from  Owility  into  a  vocal,  militant 
groui>  demanding  the  justicv  that  had  been  promised  them  for  100  years  (since 
the  Knmncipatii>n  Proclamation)  but  denicnl  them  by  a  comfortable  white  ma- 
jority commit tiHl  to  the  status  (pio. 

BtTKcn'  OK  SPl^TNIK 

Sputnik  frighteuiHl  .Vniericans;  after  two  decadt^  of  being  c^mvinced  that  the 
1  uited  Slates  led  the  world  in  technological  aehievemeut,  they  were  shaken  by 
the  prosiKHt  that  the  Soviet  l  iiion  had  passed  the  Vnited  States  in  space  ex- 
ploration, an  area  of  emlea\«>r  we  liad  staked  out  as  cmr  own.  The  result hig  hue 
and  m  i>rodaced  the  Natiiuial  IX^fense  Kdu(ati,>n  Avt  of  U>r)S,  which  was  desig]ie< 
imtiaru  to  improve  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics  in  our  .schools  and 
colleges,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  technological 
disciplines. 

CIVIL  moilTS 

Selnia— at  this  point  more  a  s\  nibol  of  the  civil  nj^hts  inovemeut  than  the  name 
of  a  single  town— directcnl  tiie  attentitm  of  the  Xatioa  to  the  inferior  status  of 
\merican  blacks,  and  to  tlie  inferior  education  that  helped  keep  them  at  the 
»..»ttom  .»f  the  national  ladder.  For  the  tirst  time.  Americans  were  forced  to 
realize  that  it  would  take  more  than  the  stroke  of  Abraham  Lincoln  s  iK»n  to 
.strike  fn>ni  American  Idacks  th(»  shackles  that  bound  them  to  poverty  of  purse 
and  spirit. 

MOKK  I.WJISLATION' 

Since  VM\^  (Vaigri^s  has  enactcnl  more  etlncation  legislation  than  in  all  the 
i»r(H-eding  !)7  \ears.  These  laws,  ranging  in  scoik*  from  the  Eelenientary  and 
Secondar\  Kdiicatitai  .Vet  o(  11)05  to  the  Higher  Education  .VH  of  the  sjimeyear. 
t»mch  evi^rv  aspect  of  e(lucati<m  from  pri>i*chm)l  to  iK>stgraduate.  They  simn 
the  socii>iogical  distance  between  tJie  bread-aiul-bntter  we'fare  projects  of  the 
l{«0*s  to  rroj(H-t  Head  Start  of  the  1060  s. 
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But,  in  this  seventh  dtM^ade  of  the  20th  century,  the  American  scliool  is  i^till 
Xryxuii  to  bridge  the  gnlf  l»et\vwn  the  intelkKitnal  dito  and  tiie  functional  illiter 
at*».  The  schoolhouses  of  th(»  Nation  still  range  from  the  most  modern  complexes 
to  the  most  dilapidated  ones.  Education,  \\hi<'li  brought  Us  into  the  atomic  aK<\ 
hab  >ct  to  rescue  .some  of  (»ur  citizens  from  iiear-me<lii'val  helplessness  in  the 
facv  of  a  world  which  they  neither  nmde  nor  understand.  For  t(K)  many  of  our 
children,  Bainmn — the  imp-art  farce  of  the  d  »ca<le— remains  the  most  accessible 
cidtund  experience. 

Still,  we  have  made  nuich  progress:  The  avenige  American  today  has  com- 
pleted 12  years  of  school ;  one  genenition  ago,  the  average  was  8  years.  Enroll- 
ments heyond  high  school  have  more  than  triple<l  in  the  years  sitice  World  War 
II-  due  in  large  part  to  the  exiwnsiou  of  programs  in  junior  colleges.  State  uni- 
ver.sitii's,  and  technical  institutions  and  to  the  increase  in  scludurship  aid  avail- 
able to  students.  In  IIMO  about  one  of  five  Americans  aged  IS  to  21  coutinne<l 
his  education  after  high  school;  today  approximately  one  of  every  two  does. 
Additionally,  millions  of  adults  attend  cla.s.ses  of  one  sort  or  another,  so  the 
expression  "cradle  to  the  grave"  more  accurately  describes  an  eduactioaal 
phenomenon  than  an  maiomic  concept. 


What  force.<:  will  shaiK*  the  American  .sch(M>l  and  ctdlege  in  the  d*»cades  to  come, 
ami  how  will  tho.se  institutions  of  tomorrow  differ  from  those  of  today?  Of  the 
many  problems  that  confront  American  etlucation,  nmny  ol>servers  feel  two  are 
parjiniount.  .School  d<».segregation  and  the  disparities  in  educational  (pudity  from 
area  to  area.  To  these  pnddem.s — legaci(*s  of  old  injustice  and  old  apathy — has 
addtnl  a  now  pbenoua»non.  The  use  of  technology  for  educational  purposes.  It  is 
likel>  that  the.*;e  three  foj-ce.s,  in  coud)i nation  with  the  steady  change  of  the 
MH'iet.\  which  both  umlds  the  schools  and  is  altered  by  them,  will  affect  education 
for  nmny  years. 


The  natUK*  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  de??egregatiug  the  schools  is  readily 
anderstood  by  most  Anjerican.s.  In  the  South,  the  problem  is  nuiinly  one  of  tra- 
dition and  attitude.  In  the  North,  the  fears  and  hostilities  which  some  whites 
share  with  some  Southern  whites  are  coujplicated  by  the  fact  that  school  .segre- 
gation is  woven  in  with  segregated  housing.  Majority  and  minority  citizens  in 
the  North  tend  to  live  in  differt^nt  part.s  of  the  community.  Hence,  d^-segregating 
whools  (nit.*«ide  the  South  in  as  uuich  a  problem  of  civic  geogniphy  as  it  is  of  civic 
attitude. 

*'I)i.sparities  in  wlucational  quality,"  the  second  mrjor  concern,  means  simply 
that  .schools  in  s^mi*  States  are.  on  the  average,  vastly  superior  to  .schools  in 
other  States.  It  also  means  that,  for  e:;ample,  some  schcnds  in  New  York  St4Jte 
or  Oregon  are  markedly  inferior  to  other  .schools  in  New  York  Statje  or  Oregon. 
Thi.s  situation  stems  largely  from  the  American  tnidition  that  the  residents  of  a 
coinnumit>  .nhould  control  their  own  scluMd.s.  If  the  conununity  prospers,  if  unem- 
plo>ment  there  remains  low  and  most  of  its  citizens  eani  a  good  living  year  after 
>ear,  the  K-hools  will  in  all  likelihood  be  g<MMl  schtnds  with  go<Ml  teachers  who 
receive  l>etter-t ban-average  .sjihiries.  Kut  if  r(»t»ession  hit.s  the  community,  if 
indJistry  mov<»H  o!it  and  leaves  houu»owner.s  to  carry  tjie  h\\\k  'it  the  tax  load,  or  if 
the  citizens  simply  refu.se  to  lev>  t.iough  taxes  to  support  llieir  .sclnnds,  e<luca- 
tional  (pialit>  there  will  decline.  Anl  what  this  u..\ans,  in  turn,  is  that  the  quality 
•>f  an  American  joungster's  e<lUnition  t<Mla>  deiM»nds  in  large  part  on  the  place 
of  lii.s  l>irth.  Nor  d(>es  this  nmtt<»r  of  g(H)graphy  necess;irily  inv<dve  race;  a  black 
hoy  born  in  a  .Northern  suburb  often  has  a  better  elunu^e  for  a  g(MKl  ediication 
than  a  white  boy  born  in  the  city  ghetto  only  20  miles  away. 

.Vs  for  the  new  phenomenon  of  using  technology  for  educational  pnriK)..es.  it 
is  premature  to  .si)eak  of  an  "alliance"  between  e<luciUion  and  technology,  for 
relatively  few  .Miools  ami  colleges  have  begun  to  utilize  the  technological  con- 
cept.s  and  pnxlucts  uhosc  value  has  been  demonstnitnl  in  iiHlu.str>,  si>ace  exploni- 
tion.  and  national  defetuse.  Yet  it  apiK^ars  prol>abl<'  that  computerizHl  instruction, 
teaching  machines  of  various  .sorts,  increasingl>  soph i.st tea te<l  couimuidcations 
sy.stems,  and  other  forms  of  tcvhnologj  will  alter  the  school  more  in  the  next 
century  than  it  has  changes  1  in  the  la.st  2,000  >ears.  Most  fimda mentally,  the 
imimet  of  tcchnolog>,  the  staggering  iucrea.se.s  in  the  anajunt  of  uhat  we  know, 
and  the  necesslt.\  for  intenmtional  <MM)iH»nUiou  on  a  .shrinking  glol>e  will  lea<l  to 
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a  reexaunnatiou  of  (Hluciitit>n<il  philosophy — to  a  more  precise  definition  of  what 
schooling?  is  supposeil  to  (U)— that  will  far  exceed  in  scope  and  iiiiiwrtauce  any 
altenitiou  in  the  ontward  appearance  and  orpmiJ^ation  of  schools. 

There  api)ear  toln'  sijcnilUnnit  i>ossihilities,  however,  of  hastening  tht'  eni  'iurence 
of  a  sizable  hhu-k  niiddh*  class.  Cnrn»nt  evidence  indicates  tliat  American  s^.iools, 
far  from  narrowing  the  ;cap  iu  anideiuic  achievement  between  hbuk  .md  .vhile 
stndents,  aetnall\  increase  it.  Hol.steriiig  cdncation  in  iM>vcrty  arca.s  tt>  release 
human  talents  now  ignt^red  or  frn^^tnittnl  and  thus  lit  \onuK  blacks  for  more  de- 
sinible  emplo\ment  ina\  pnxluce  an  cfTcctive  tool  for  ending  racial  discrimina- 
tion :  economic  power, 

ST.VTE  UKSPOXSmiLITT 

The  next  30  \ears  are  also  likely  to  be  nmrked  by  a  resurgence  of  the  St<ites  in 
tin*  nianagenient  of  e<lnratit»n  and  by  closer  coojieration  between  the  State  legLs- 
latures  and  departments  of  tHbu-ation.  Strengtheuetl  by  additional  i)ersonnel  re- 
sources, staffs  engaged  in  sduxd  operatnm  :it  tl.e  Stiitc  and  local  level  can  more 
competent! \  judge  inlucational  assets  and  need-s,  and  tailor  program.^  to  fit  them. 
At  the  siune  time,  there  will  be  increa.sing  emphasi.s  on  regional  enten>rises  to 
meet  region  wide  problems. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  dniwu  some  criticism  since  tJie  1030's  for  its 
hiereasingl\  vigoron.s  moves  into  public  welfare,  it  seems  also  to  have  brought 
alM>nl  in  the  niajorit.\  of  Americans  an  agreement  that  welfare  a  legitimate 
;ui(l  nere.^.siir\  concern  i>f  government  at  every  looil  level — that  ii  cannot  vvliolly 
l>e  left  to  private  charit\  or  gotKl  luck.  Tlw  States  will  quite  probably  take  ad- 
vantage  t>f  this  pnl!a  nmndate  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  operations  rather 
than  hosing  the  initiative  by  default. 

KEDKU.VL  EXPANSION 

Yet  there  is  no  .*>ln>rt-tenn  care  for  the  economic  inequities  between  the  various 
Stntes.  nigM>  industnaliml  States  will  continue  to  enjo>  proiwrtionately  niore 
iuet>nu-  thai.  States  he:i\il.\  dependent  on  agriculture;  some  States  will  always 
have  proportional  el  .\  nn>n»  tax  nioney  to  allocate  to  public  ptiriK>ses  than  others. 
As  long  a.s  money  helps  determine  ipmlity  of  education,  the  Fe<leral  nde  in  fi- 
nancing American  education  will  probably  expand. 

QrKSTIONS  TO  UK  ANSWKUKP 

The  increasing  use  of  ttnlmology  in  the  .st^-hools  will  call  upon  etlucJitors  to 
.uiM\er  many  (piesiiuns  at  present  left  nnexamincHl  or  inadequately  explored. 
What  i>  the  natnre  of  the  learning  proet^ssV  How.  prwisely,  does  one  human 
teach  another?  What  funetions  can  a  machine  perfonn  In-tter  than  a  lunnan? 
Mow  do  we  organl/.e  .sihonl.s  autl  cla.ssroom.s  to  m:ike  it  possible  for  every  student 
to  learn  at  his  own  pace? 

Mow  basirall.\,  we  may  conie  e\en  to  ipie.stion  the  notion  of  the  school  as  a 
ph>>ical  plare.  Do  we  need  bnildings  de\oteil  to  education  alone,  or  can  a  .stu- 
ileiit  learn  as  well  in  his  awn  home,  provided  he  has  the  prosier  learning 

CJlUipHUUlt? 

Kwry  nation  has  Used  lt.sM-hoi»ls  nminl.x  to  tnuismit  the  heritage  of  the  past. 
Sueh  a  proee.s.s  is  valid  antl  u^^»ful  when  the  pace  i>f  change  between  generations 
ami  centuries  i.s  slow,  but  it  must  he  questioned  in  onr  time  when  the  infonua- 
tion  that  a  sttulent  a'-«j«!ir*>  in  aiidergraduato  physics  nmy  be  obsolete  by.  the 
tune  he  tim.slies  hi.s  ma.ster's  tlegree— or  when  the  job  that  a  vocational  student 
trained  ♦'^r  in  IJKSO  no  longer  exists  in  11).S*>  From  certain  points  of  view,  our 
world  ha.s  ehanged  uixn  U  more  since  than  it  did  from  the  time  of  Caesar 
U>  thai  of  Xapoleon.  To  tit  his  .stndents  for  nsefnl  life  in  a  world  n.'ither  of  them 
can  adeMnatel\  en\islou,  tlu*  e(lucati>r— in  i-ooperation  with  a  host  of  specialists 
of  e\ery  dcM-riptiou  -mn.st  produce  rea.sonabl>  accurate  maps  of  a  country  he  has 
never s<»eu,  and  may  never  inhabit. 

SVM  \IAKY 

In  Nhort,  the  goal  of  education  is  to  prepare  a  per.*<on  to  lead  a  fall  and  pur- 
po.seful  life.  The  sln<lent  needs  to  learn  not  i)nly  the  ba.*<ic  skills  of  computing 
and  reailitig  but  al>o  how  to  amiL\/.e  solve  problems  and  weigh  alternatives. 

The  student  also  neetls  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good  citizen,  how  to  u*<e  his  .<;pare 
tunc  pleasarabl.\  and  how  to  foster  Ids  own  ph.\sical  and  mental  health.  He  needs 
tt)  learn  al»out  inaukind\s  past  accomplishments,  the  conmu>nalities  as  well  as 
the  differemvs  iH'twt^n  various  cultures,  races,  antl  nations,  and  the  fart  that 
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for  others  to  havo  Miofs  diftVnMit  from  one's  own  is  not  necessarily  a  reason 
for  hostility  toward  them. 

lh\  BiXL.  If  it  will  not  be  too  presuiuptuous,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide iny  siddi'ess  for  the  record. 
[The  address  follow:^:] 

Schools,  Pakents.  ano  Tf-.xtbooks* 
(By  T.  11.  Bell,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Eilueation) 

Ah  I  look  around  and  see  how  many  publishing  houses  are  represented  here 
totlay,  I  feel  somewhat  like  Dorothy  and  her  friends  confronting  the  Wizard. 
Remember  that  vast  hall,  those  Hashing  light the  booming  voice,  all  those 
symbols  of  absolute  and  spine-tingling  authority? 

I  could  be  .sinii!.;rly  intimidated  b,\  this  audience,  becau.se  .\ou  are  the  \\iZ{n*d.s-, 
the  iK)wer  structure  of  the  children's  tnule  and  textbook  indu.stry.  The  uu'mber 
companies  of  AAP's  school  divi.siou  produce  more  than  HO  percent  of  all  instruc- 
tional materials  usi»tl  in  the  Nation's  schools,  and  other  AAP  divisions  increase 
the  total  to  00  percent  or  more. 

Hut  I  am  not  intimidated  by  all  this  beeam.c,  tirst,  I  know  that  you  an»  ac- 
compli.'ihed  profeslonals  d(»ing  your  bi.s-t  to  give  educators  the  materials  they 
nee<l  and  want  ;  and,  second.  I  know  that  after  a  few  scary  pas.^ages  Dorothy 
and  her  friends  came  out  all  right. 

You  have  a  tremendous  job  to  do,  and  you  do  it  very  well.  To  turn  a  profit,  even 
to  stay  in  l>i»siness,  yon  have  to  hvW  enoujrh  .school  ofticials  in  ."JO  States  and  some 
17,000  school  distrii'ts  i>u  the  quality  and  relevance  of  yonr  products.  That  alone 
riNpiires  yen  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  teaching  metlunls,  .sul)ji»ct  matter,  and 
sodal  attitude.^,  not  to  mention  chaiijres  neres-sitated  by  legi.siation  on  civil  right.s, 
ivonum's  right.s,  and  other  matters  b.\  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  and 
by  conrt  decisions. 

Yet  I  l)elieve  yon  have  a  re.siH>n^ibility  ab(»ve  and  beyond  your  responsibility 
to  yonr  stv^ckholders  to  preiluce  book.s.  films,  and  other  niaterials  that  .schools  will 
buy.  Thi.s  larger  respon.sibility  is  to  parents  and  students  and  C(mnn unities.  It  lias 
to  do  with  the  .svhool  as  an  institution  that  must  be  ri»siK»nsivi»  to  the  coninnmity 
that  supiK)rts  it.  It  has  to  do  with  the  wishes  (»f  pari'uts  who  eutru.st  the  e<luc:jtion 
of  impressionalile  young  children  to  teachers  the.\  .scarcely  know,  or  (h>n't  know 
tt  afi,  whose  values  may  differ  somewhat  from  their  own.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
•iubject.s  yni  selwt  for  books  and  other  materials  and  how  these  subjects  are 
haudle<l. 

The  **Wizard  of  Oz."  corny  as  it  may  .seeni  to  TV-oriented  yonug  people  today, 
Ita.s  alwa.\.s  .struck  nu'  a.s  about  tlie  right  cuuibination  of  .sn.spcn.s(>,  whicli  naturalb 
appeals  to  children,  and  the  happ.\  ending  that  takes  the  ed^e  off  the  s]MK>ky 
parts.  This  children's  c!a.»<sic  is  a  ftir  cr>  from  some  of  the  current  juvenile  liteni- 
ture  that  a|)pears  to  emphasize  violence — and  oli.s-cenity— and  moral  jndguu»nts 
that  run  counter  to  tradition— all  in  the  name*  of  kwpiug  up  with  the  real  world. 

What  Is  really  taught  in  a  story  about  a  boy  who  drowns  a  favorite  fauul.v 
cat  to  make  l.;s  parents  love  him  uu>reV  What  i..  really  ccmveyed  to  children 
when  the.\  are  a.sked  to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  stealing,  the  implication  being 
tliat  sometimes  it  is  all  right  to  steal?  To  be  relevant  do  high  sch<H)ls  really  need 
to  4)[Ter  a  ^t  ry  about  a  .$100  whore V  As.sumiug  that  there  are  great  c<mcepts  to  be 
taujrlit  in  the  stories  abuut  prostitutes,  stealing,  and  drowning  cats,  do  we  m»ed 
to  dwell  so  much  on  the  .sordid  details? 

In  recent  wi»eks  such  books  and  films  have  provoked  literally  violent  reactions 
from  parents.  C'ertainl.v  I  deplore  this  vitileuce.  It  is  no  .solution.  But  there  are 
fundanuMifal  Issues  involved.  I  \\o\iU\  lilu*  comment  s(»me  of  these  issues 
and  talk  about  the  umtent  and  scU'(  tion  of  in.structional  materials  and  about 
where  I  think  the  responsibilities  of  publi.shers  and  educators  and  parents  begin 
and  end. 

I  think  we  all  need  to  go  back  to  tlie  basic  question :  What  is  the  pur|M)se  of  the 
American  education  s.v.stem  and  how  eiui  instructional  nmterlabs  be  used  more 
elTcH-tlvely  to  fjiltill  that  purpo*<e? 

There  are  the  obvious  and  immedi.,te  answers.  Clearl.v.  a  prima r.\  function  of 
education  K*  tu  give  children  and  young  people  the  skills-  from  the  three  U'.s  on 
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up— to  function  in  a  coinpU-x.  highl.\  techniral  soi'iety.  Boyond  that  is  the  need  to 
broaden  their  intellectual  hori/.ons  and  enhance  their  problem-solving  abilities. 

But  America  has  always  a^ked  more  of  its  schools  and  collcj^es.  Many  of  you 
remenibor  the  children's  books  written  by  Abniham  Rosenbach  in  the  lJ>30's. 
Dr.  ttosiMilKich  made  a  profound  observation  al>out  juvenile  literature.  He  said 
that  .subjects  dealt  with  in  ehildren's  books.  mon»  than  in  any  other  class  of 
literature,  retk'ct  the  attitudes  of  the  genenition  that  produces  the  b(M)ks.  By 
im]>Ucation.  these  attitudes  cover  the  niuge  of  social  lumcerns— politics  relij;i(m, 
etliies.  race  relaticms,  boy-jiirl  relations,  work,  family.  couiUry.  and  individual 
j^oals  and  a.spiraticms.  Schm»l  book.?,  in  other  \vor(ls.  are  a  distillatic)!!  of  the  values 
and  attitudes  that  one  generation  wants  to  i>ass  on  to  the  next. 

With  the  Xation's  Hit  entenuial  approarhin«.  we  are  inrreasingly  eonscious  of 
«»ur  heritajje  and  our  be;;iunin;?s.  and  in  historical  persik'Ctive  I  think  l>r.  Rosen- 
bacirs  theory  holds  up  well. 

Children  in  the  Massachusetts  Hay  Colony  were  taujjht  to  read  in  order  to 
read  the  Bible  and  furtiit  r  their  reli^imis  education.  Writin;:  and  arithuietic  had 
miieh  lower  orders  of  prit)rit> .  'rhi.sei>n  .  ions  deei.sion  by  parent.s  w\-is  undoubtedly 
bused  on  stronj;  <-onviition-  inrreased.  im  doubt.  b\  the  hardships  the  colonists 
were  endurin;;  to;;ive  their  children  a  new  start  in  a  new  laud. 

Similarly.  Mcduffex's  famous  readers  stressed  the  values  that  Americans  in 
the  late  lS()0*s  wanted  to  instill  in  their  ehi Id ren— patriotism,  integrity,  honesty, 
industry,  temperance,  t-ourajcc  and  politeness.  These  readers  sold  1*J0  million 
cupu-s.  While  Mc(Jiifi*e\*s  scbrtious  from  jjriat  literature  wouhl  seem  stilted  by 
todays  standards,  there  was  certainly  nothinj;  wrong  with  the  values  they 
tau;;ht.  We  could  use  more  emphasis  on  some  of  those  values  t(Hlay. 

I  do  nt)t  mean  lo  imply  that  parents  toda\  expect  the  same  things  fnnu  the 
education  s.\sUin  that  parents  did  in  colonial  America  or  the  Victorian  period. 
Actuallv,  the.\  expect  far  more.  Parents  are  better  educated.  nu»re  widely 
traveled,  and— thanks  hirgel.x  to  televi.sion— more  aware  of  the  w(»rl(l  than  par- 
ents of  any  previous  generutioiK  Si»  are  students,  rublishers  must  be  a  'are  of 
this  Miphistieation.  At  the  .same  tinu*.  they  must  recognize  that  we  have  com- 
pulsorv  attend:ince  laws  and  that  children  are  the  captive  audience  of  the 
schools.  Barents  have  a  light  to  expect  that  the  schools,  in  their  teaching  ap- 
proaehes  and  M'hvtioo  of  instructional  materials,  will  supi)ort  the  vahu»s  and 
standards  that  their  eliildren  are  taught  at  home.  And  if  the  schools  cannot  su|)- 
port  those  values  they  nmst  at  least  avoid  deliberate  destruction  of  them. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  the  production  and  selection  of  instructional 
material.s  is  that  parents  and  eomnninities  dilTer  ho  w  idely  in  what  they  consider 
appropriate.  We  are  pnibabl\  the  world's  most  polyglot  nation,  with  many  sub- 
eultuivs  increasingl.\  interested  in  maintaining  or  reestablishing  their  identity 
in  the  larger  soeiet\.  We  come  fn»m  many  socit»economic  backgrounds.  \Ve  have 
nuin\  divergent  religions  viewpoints.  Our  p<i.sitit»ns  on  politics  and  education  and 
other  things  that  matter  run  the  gamut  from  ultraconservative  to  nltraliberal. 

Your  eouipanies  are  doing  a  tine  job  in  resptaiding  to  the  needs  of  these  various 
subeultures  and  eomniunities.  Von  are  beginning  to  offer  materials  thai  reflc  t 
the  nrh  cultural  heritage  ami  \alues  of  our  nati\e  Ameriean.  Spanish  speaking, 
and  other  minorit\  populations.  V*ai  are  also  beginning  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
sex  stereJityiK'  problem,  getting  the  girls  out  of  the  kitchen  ami  the  boys  out  of  the 
treehonsi' — or  at  least  letting  the  girls  join  them. 

Cerlainlv.  these  new  materials  need  to  inelude  an  introduction  t(»  the  i>robleins 
and  pitfalls  that  ehildren  are  likely  to  encounter  ns  they  grow  up.  T>»arning  about 
the  a<lult  wt)rld  is  fundamental  t<i  the  learning  process  itself.  Surely  this  can  be 
done  without  resorting  to  explicit  violence,  or  explicit  sex.  or  four-letter  words. 
Most  of  the  mass  media  are  still  pretty  careful,  rightly  I  think,  about  e(mtrolling 
the  use  of  obscene  language  in  TV  and  radio  pnigraniing  and  in  printed  materials 
that  reach  into  millions  of  American  homes.  (There  are  srane  exceptions,  of 
course.)  And  I  am  happ.\  to  sci»  that  violence  on  television  is  not  (piite  so  gor^  as 
it  used  to  be. 

True,  some  people  say  that  ehildren  are  still  expr>sed  to  more  violence  on  tele- 
vision in  a  single  evening  than  tlie.\  are  likely  to  encounter  at  schr>ol  in  a  whole 
term.  This  mav  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  issue.  What  children  are  exposed  to  in 
the  home  is  to'tallv  the  responsibility  of  their  parents.  Parental  judgments  may 
varv  a  great  deal*,  and  what  children  are  allowed  to  watch  on  TV  will  reflect 
th(»se  judgments.  But  when  imrents  send  their  children  to  school  they  delegate 
some  of  this  authorit\  to  school  administrators  and  teachers.  These  pn»fessionals 
should  in  turn  respect  the  broad  spectrum  of  i)arental  attitudes  represented  by 
the  children  in  their  classrooms. 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  tlio  questitm  of  academic  freedom  and  the  implied  threat 
of  academic  censorship  that  some  people  may  read  into  what  I  have  said. 

I  recognize  that  uuich  of  the  worhVs  great  literature  is  full  of  violent  scenes 
and  sitimtions.  As  a  teenager.  I  shuddered  as  I  read  the  closinj;  iwges  of  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  ♦  •  Madame  D4*farge  knitting  as  tJie  tumbrills  rolled  up  to  the 
guillotine." 

It  was  higli  drama.  Madame  symbolized  the  reign  of  terror.  But  overriding  her 
glee  at  the  fall  of  the  French  aristocracy  was  the  no!)ility  of  the  sacrifice  being 
nuide  by  Sydney  Carton  as  he  mounted  the  scaffold.  Violence  served  as  the  vehicle 
to  say  some  powerful  things  about  love  and  honor  and  trust  and  responsibility. 
There  are  basic  human  values,  and  they  are  the  forces  that  make  great  hooks 
great.  I  am  not  sure  they  are  pre.^ut  to  the  extent  they  should  be  in  some  of  the 
current  literature  purcha.^d  by  schools  for  classroom  and  library  use. 

As  sch<dars  prepare  new  textbooks  and  other  material.^,  as  you  publish  them 
and  .*<chools  select  them,  I  hope  everyone  involved  will  keep  in  mind  the  idea 
behind  an  anecdot**  I  heard  the  other  day. 

Following  some  dispute  or  other.  .Tolinny  poked  his  cla.^snmte  Robert  in  the 
nose.  Naturally,  the  teaclier  chastiswl  Johnny  for  this  action,  and  .Tohnny 
replied :  "It's  a  free  country.  I  know  my  rights." 

"Well,  yes,  '  the  teacher  said,  "you  have  rights,  the  same  rights  your  classmates 
have  and  every  American  ba.^.  But  your  rights  end  where  Robert  s  nose  begins,'* 

T  think  this  little  story  says  some  important  things.  In  writing  textbooks 
and  other  materials  for  .^hool  use,  .sholars  do  have  the  right.  indee<l  the  obli- 
gation, to  present  new  knowledge  and  to  comment  on  social  changes  in  ways 
that  will  stimulate  and  motivate  students,  excite  their  curiosity,  and  make 
them  want  to  learn.  Teachers  have  both  the  right  and  obligation  to  use  these 
nmterials  in  ways  that  will  enhance  the  leailiing  program.  Indeed,  teachers  are 
getting  to  be  very  creative  in  developing  supplementary  materials  to  illustrate 
and  expand  on  textbook  themes,  and  this  creativity  should  he  encouraged. 

But  1  fcol  strongly  that  the  scholar*.*?  freedom  of  choice  and  the  teacher's 
freedom  of  choice  must  have  the  approval  and  support  of  most  parents.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  we  .*<eek  to  win  approval  of  all  parents,  for  that  would  not  l)e 
attainable — but  schools  without  parental  support  and  approval  are  headed 
for  failure.  Without  having  books  and  nmterials  that  are  .so  namby-pamby 
they  avoid  all  controversy,  we  must  seek  published  materials  that  do  not  insult 
the  values  of  nmst  parents.  Wliere  there  is  l)a.sic  conflict,  no  one  really  wins, 
and  children  suffer.  However,  parents  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
upbringing  of  their  children,  and  their  desires  should  take  precedence.  The 
school's  authority  ends  where  it  infringes  on  this  parental  right. 

I  say  these  thhigs  knowing  that  parents,  being  human,  can  also  be  dead 
wrong,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  some  educators  and  other  members  of  .society. 
{  know  that  parents  can  have  religious  convictions  or  monil  convictions  that 
differ  from  those  of  the  school  people.  And  every  society  lias  at  least  a  few 
holdouts  against  legal  and  established  institutions.  Nevertheless,  of  whatever 
ethnic  background  or  philosophical  persuasion,  most  parents  are  responsible 
arbiters  of  their  children's  best  interests.  We  must  pay  more  attention  to  iheir 
values  and  seek  their  advice  more  frequently. 

Ro  I  thi»>k  t!ie  children's  book  publi::hing  indu.stry,  and  the  schools,  need  to 
chart  a  middle  course  between  the  scholar's  legitimate  claim  to  academic  free- 
dom In  pre.st'uting  new  knowUnlge  and  social  commentary  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  legitimate  expectations  of  parents  that  schools  will  respect  their  moral  and 
ethical  values  on  the  other. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  newer  iastrnctional  approaches  will  help  to  dehorn 
the  dilemma  in  time.  Certainly,  wider  use  of  individualized  instniction  foi* 
each  child  will  give  his  or  her  parents  the  opportunity  to  rule  out  an  objectionable 
l)ook  or  film  without  affecting  other  children. 

What  the  present  controversy  comes  down  to,  I  believe,  is  a  growing  concern 
on  the  i>art  of  parents  that  they  have  lost  control  over  their  children's  education 
and  therefore  ovpr  their  children's  future. 

Yow  can  do  much  to  restore  that  confidencce.  We  need  instructional  program.*?, 
for  instance,  that  teach  the  principles  of  modern  mathematics  but  also  show 
pupils  how  to  add  and  subtract.  Parents  are  uptight  about  this  one.  We  need 
programs  that  incori)orate  the  career  education  concept  Into  academic  studies 
so  that  young  |H»ople  will  know  where  they  are  heading  when  they  leiive  school 
or  college  for  the  world  of  work.  We  need  good  literature  that  will  appeal  to 
children  without  relying  too  much  on  blood  and  gnts  and  .<?treet  language  for 
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tlH'ir  own  snko.  Wo  mocmI  fihiis  and  otln'i*  materials  that  are  realistic  about  tlio 
world  we  live  in  yot  make  yonng  people  want  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Vor  impressionable  yonnK  mintls,  it  is  easy  to  (locnniont  and  decry  the  world's 
e\ils.  It  is  more  ditHcuU  to  ond  on  an  npbent  note  that  pves  yonnjjsters  some*- 
thinj:  to  hanj:  on  to.  Yonn«  people  ntvd  faith  and  hope  and  contldence  iii  the 
fntnre.  They  need  a  yellow  brick  road.  A!id  1  don't  see  nmch  wrong  with  a 
rainbow  either. 

FK«)KI{.\I.  .<nAUK  TO  IIKJIIKU  KDlH  .VnON 

Mr.  Flood.  How  about  ln<rhor  education?  The  Federal  slmit>  ou 
lu<rlK»r  education  is  n»latively  <rroator,  is  it  not  i 
Dr.  Hki.l.  Ves. 

Mr.  Fi.ooj).  What  is  it  at  the  pie.siMit  time  i 

Dr.  Bki.i..  Tlte  FechM-al  shan\  if  we  included  ivseaieh  ^n'auts,  would 
ratiire  sojuewliere  between  1'2  and  16  peiceat,  dependin<r  \iim\  the 
<rrants  wxmh  ami  the  re<*ipi*'nts  w  ho  receive  the  pants  for  ivscjirolu 

I  ha\e  a  statement  of  the  actnal  anunutt  heiv,  Mr.  Ohairinan,  if  you 
want  it  for  the  ivcord. 

Mr,  Fi.(K)i).  Ves.  1  would. 

I  The  stateinenl  follows :  \ 

)  eadeniit  .\ear  l!>73-74.  the  most  rerent  y(»ar  for  which  we  havo  data,  the 
tVdernl  i;4)\ernnuMit  providttl  billion  for  higher  education,  approximately 
M.4  pm-ent  of  the  U)U\\ expendltm*c  of  $34.7  billion. 

iMuv.NfK  a>i*iJ':<;K  DKFicrrs 

Mr.  Flood.  Private  coIle«rt's  are  in  worse  sha|>e  than  public.  Quite 
a  few  are  closed;  others  arc  facin«r  bu/;e  doficitxS.  Outside  of  a  massive 
aid  pro<rram,  I  do  not  s>ee  how  the  Federal  Government  can  help  tliese 
colle!i:es,  do  yoti  ^ 

Dr.  I^Ki.!..'  Xo.  I  worry  about  that.  I  have  met  with  administrators 
of  these  collciresaml  the\  are  a  \ery  important  se^rntent  of  our  educa- 
tional s(K'iety.  It  wotild'be  a  tragedy  for  them  to  close  dov;n  but  it 
would  take  a  htiire  ai)pro])riation  to  meet  their  deficits. 

Mr.  Flood.  Pretty  soon.  I  hope  we  will  be  <roin<r  it)to  detail  on  the 
l»io:her  edtication  bmljret.  Hut  we  understand  the  hi<rher  education 
ofroup  is  sa\in*r  the  btidofet  is  $000  million  short  of  meetin<r  the  needs 
of  the  existing::  ])roi:ram.s.  Do  yon  a<rree  the  existino;  hirrher  education 
prooframs  ha\  e  beeii  cui  In  5?o6()  million  and  if  not,  what  is  the  correct 
ligurer 

Dr.  Ri:li..  T  will  not  say  they  have  been  cut  by  that  amount.  If  we 
liH)ked  at  the  amotuit  neciled  to  fully  ftmd  our  hi/^her  education  pro- 
orrams.  T  wotdd  say  that  it  mi*rht  take  that  amount  of  money.  For  ex- 
ample, otir  pr()lH)sed  l>ml*i:t  t  .slufts  money  from  ceilain  campus-based 
proL^ams  in  order  to  iret  enon<rh  revenue  without  raisin/r  the  total  to 
ftdh  ftmd  the  basic  '*rrant  and  *rttaranteed  loan  pro<rrain..  Tii  doin<j: 
that  we  have  cttt  out  soitie  pro<rnim  aivas  and  we  have  decreased  the 
cnlIe«AC  work-study  ])ro<rram  to  ^renerate  money  to  put  into  other  areas. 
This  is  the  soun  e Of  their  concent  as  they  have  expivssed  it  to  me. 

lU'DUKT  UKQl  KSr  KKUtTTlONS 

Mr.  Flood.  All  throu*rh  this  education  budjrt^t  we  find  reductions  in 
tlii-.se  projrrams.  You  cm  be  muv  we  will  examine  your  propo.sa1s  on 
tluit  pretty  caivfully.  btit  frankly,  many  of  t1ie.se  seem  to  be  the  .same 
ones  which  have  been  proposed  l)efore.  "Why  wouldn't  it  make  more 
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seast^  to  direct  your  etVoils  to  iniprovin«>:  those  Fodonil  pro^n'iuus  in- 
stead of  tenniaating  thorn?  If  vou  think  thoy  aro  inotlootivo  why  do 
you  not  try  to  improvo  thoin?  That  is  ono  of  the  basic  tonots  of 
education.  .  .  - 

Dr,  Bki.l.  We  do  not  fool  those  pi'op'air.sa  ro  inotreotivo,  Mr.  C  hair- 
inan,  I  think  it  is  the  position  of  the  nthninistration,  oporatinjr  with- 
hi  the  limit  of  the  nunibor  of  doHai-s  which  the  administration  fools 
it  can  make  available,  that  the  cainpiis-basod  programs  aro  not  as 
critical  as  other  programs. 

UKSCISSIONS 

Mr,  Flood.  Those  rescissions  proi>oaHl  by  the  the  President  in  his 
Jaiuiarv  message  inchuled  about  $290  million  in  eihication.  I  think  it 
18  fair  to  sav.  T  do  not  think  the  inflections  of  my  voice  appear  m  the 
record  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  those  will  not  be  appiDved  by  the 
Congress.  The  1070  budget  assumes  the  rescissions  will  bo  appioyed. 

Can  vou  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the  ])Ians  for  obligating  the  $290 
million?  Are  vou  planning  to  wait  until  June  to  ohhgato  them? 

Dr.  Hki.i..  N'o.  sir.  We  have  talked  about  there  beingsomo  possibUity 
of  the  propo^ed  rescission  being  accepted.  In  my  ollice  wo  Iiave  talked 
about  how  ue  can  move  forwai'd  the  ivst  of  the  fiscal  year  and  obligate 
the  funds.  We  lune  plans  to  proceed  accordingly.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  new  education  aniendments  we  aro  going  to  be 
iiard  prex.ed  notwithstanding  the  re.scis>ions,  to  got  the  regulations 
adopted  and  in  plate  prior  to  the  time  the  regulations  are  effective. 
That  is  <:oing  to  Ik?  a  problem  we  will  wrestle  with,  but  we  think  wo 
can  handle  it. 

I  have  a  note  from  Dr.  Kvans  reminding  me  we  will  start  spending 
on  Mdvch  17  the  funds  which  relate  to  the  rescission. 

Mr.  MiLLKH.  And,  ^fr.  Chairman,  we  have  sent  apportionments  to 
OMR  to  enable  :is  to  release  the  funds  on  March  17.  Tlie  machinery 
ha^  remained  in  place ;  the  applications  from  potential  a-  ard  i-ecipients 
have  been  coming  in  and  we  have  been  reviewing  them. 

KKVISIOX  OF  li)7C,  UVlHJK'r  .M.\TKin.\I.S 

Mr  Vunm.  T  want  vou  to  revise  the  schedules  and  all  that  tabular 
material  in  voin*  budget  justifications  to  roflert  the  1975  appropriations 
without  the  rescisMons.  You  will  not  have  time  to  change  the  script, 
you  will  not  have  time  to  change  the  nai  rative,  but  you  sliould  change 
nil  the  costs  and  the  workload  tables  in  the  justifications. 

Dr.  Hki.i-.  That  will  make  onr  deoivases  look  larjre,  Mv.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mv.  Xatcher. 

Mr.  X.vn  uKii.  Xo questions. 

Mv.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey.  .        ,  ^ 

Mr.  OisKY.  Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  gtMieml  (piestions  about  title  1. 

KFFKCriVKNKSS  OF   riTF.K  T 

Whaat  is  vour  personal  opinion  as  far  as  effectiveness?  Are  tliere 
specific  trains,  or  is  this  really  just  a  way  to  support  local  school 
districts?  ,     ,         .  ^  t 

Dr.  T^Kij..  T  think  that  we  haven't  had  the  dramatic  results  that  1 
think  we  had  hoped  for  when  title  I  was  enacted,  but  T  think  that 
we  are  makiuir  substantial  progress  in  educating  the  children  of  the 
disadvnntaged.  This  is  the  toughest  educational  problem  that  one 
can  address"]  aiul  T  think  part  of  the  reason  that  we  don't  sliow  as  mucli 
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])ro«rivss  as  we  shoulil  -aiul  tliis  is  just  an  oi)iinon,  Mr,  01k»v— is  that 
I  think  the  home  iuihtence  t'ontinues  to  tUvline  a  hit  and  the  ineidenee 
of  hroken  lionies  and  tlie  factors  on  that  h»vel  have  an  impact. 

I  niiirht  point  out.  if  I  may.  tliat  in  the  bud<rt*t  recommendations 
that  we  ha\e  preM-titetl  to  ym  tliere  a  ns-ommendation  for  $o  million 
to  train  princi])al.s  of  tith'  I  s<'h(H)ls,  antl  we  propose  to  sideet  the  most 
ont^taiulin*;  title  I  ])rojeds  that  we  can  ihul  in  the  United  States 
after  this  10  years  of  experient'e  and  try  to  teach  •rroups  of  edtica- 
tional  leaders 'the  how.  and  what  workh.  This  will  he  part  of  the  short 
2-week  intensive  seminar  ty])e  ])ro<i:rams  for  principals  to  improve 
further  the  etFectiveness  of  the  title  I  pro^rram. 

But  if  it  were  not  for  title  I,  I  think  that  our  achievement  would 
e\en  he  more  discoura<2:in«r  than  it  is  now  .  Wq  iind  enougli  examples 
of  outstandin<r  ])rojects  tliat  we  feel  as  wc  continue  this  ^)ro»r»'am  that 
we  aiv  ij:oin<2:  to  <2:ct  to  he  e\en  better  as  time  <roes  on.  It  is  interestin<:^ 
to  note  that  most  of  the  successful  title  T  projects  have  a  strong  parent 
in\ol\enient  com]H)nent  in  them,  which  I  think  tells  us  that  we  need 
to  invohe  the  hoinr  in  the  •ranie  of  education  even  more  cKtensivcly 
than  we  have. 

I  don't  know^  how  responsive  1  have  been  to  that  question. 


Mr.  Obkv.  My  point  is  we  sit  here  and  a])propriate  money  for  title 
I :  we  defend  it  sometimes  almost  on  blind  faith,  but  is  there  anytliin<:^ 
specific  that  we  can  point  to?  Are  there  any  measurable  areas  that  you 
can  point  to  to  show  that  the  expemliture  of  that  money  has  been 
wortli  while? 

Dr.  Bki.l.  Dr.  John  Evans  is  in  char^ro  of  plaimin<r  and  evaluation, 
and  I  will  call  on  him  to  respond  to  that  question,  specifically. 

Dr.  E\.\Ns,  There  are  basically  two  streams  of  material  or  data  that 
hear  on  the  question  you  ha\e  just  asked,  which  is  the  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  title  T,  One  is  the  evaluation  activities  the  States 
are  re(juired  to  carry  out  under  title  I,  and  the  other  is  a  national 
evaluation  of  titU»  T  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  the  first  case.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  recappin<r  the  Connnis- 
sioiicrs  answer,  that  there  is  «>fround  for  t'onsiderable  disap|>oiiitment 
in  what  we  saw  by  way  of  hot  1j  tim  distribution  and  use  of  title  I  funds 
in  the  early  ^eai-s,  anil  the  lack  of  much  indication  of  effectiveness  in 
truly  renunliatin*;  the  eibicatiomd  defirits  of  disadvanta<red  children., 
We'ha\e  made  fairly  critical  analyse^  oui*selves  of  the  evaluations 
that  States  ha\e  carricil  out  under  the  rexiuiivinent  in  tlie  law,  and,  for 
the  nio>t  ])art,  the\  have  not  borne  well  on  the  issue  cr  been  particn- 
hn'lv  !is(»ful. 

IIowe\er,  in  ret  ent  yearf^  theie  S(HMns  to  Ik*  an  improvement  in  tho 
(|ualitv  and  relevam-e'of  some  of  the  State  evaluation  material.  We 
recently  com])leted  an  analysis  which  su<r^rcsts  tentatively  that  there 
are  now  ap])earin<r  in  <|uit'e  a  numljer  of  States  some  fairly  strong 
(plant  it  ati\e  e\  idence  of  cotrnitive  <rains  of  title  I  children.  We  wnll  bo 
preMMitin«r  that  e\  idence  in  publication  soon,  but  there  is  an  encour- 
a<i:in<r  indication  that  has  come  from  the  State  evaluation  i-eport^^ 
alon<rthos(»  lines. 

We  ha\e  a  major  national  evaluation  of  the  title  I  pro<rrain  we  have 
def>i^rned  and  initiated  in  the  OfIi;-e  of  Kilncation.  the  results  of  which 
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slionlil  1)0  nvnihiMo  in  n  fou  niontlis.  That  was  hasod  i\\Hm  a  s:implcof 
titlo  r  projects  with  tho  adiTfinistraHon  of  a<*hiovoniont  to.sts  to  those 
ohihiren. 

Mr.  OuKv.  T  i^au  recall  i2  yoai-s  ajro  hoi told  hy  administration  wit- 
no^<o^  (h:i(  (lioro  roall>  was  \or>  littlo  (o  indii*a(o  that  titlo  T  had  done 
nuu*h  <rood.  Xow  von  aro  savin<r  thoro  is  inoroasin<r  o\idonoo  it  doos 
do  irood,  hut  T  don't  s(»o  (hat  nooossarily  roflootod  in  tho  l)nd<ret 
amounts  which  yon  ask  ns  (o  a|)pro\o.  TIo\v  do  yon  anonnt  for  that, 
othor  than  jns?t  <ronoral  hudirotary  l  ostraints? 

Di*.  Brxi,.  1  think  that  wonld  l>o  tho  answer  to  that.  T  mi<«:ht  ask 
Who{»lor.  who  is  rospousihlo  for  titlo  T.  to  oonnnont  fni'thor  on  aolncve- 
riieiif ,  i  f  yon  oaro  (o  spend  a  few  more  moments  on  it. 

^fr.  Our.v.  Yon  say  yon  have  seen  olianiros  in  ovalnation  in  recent 
yeai-s  vis  a-vis  earlier  yeai"s.  ^^Hiat  chanir^^  have  yon  had  in  the  way 
(lie  local  districts  lia\e  used  theii  title  T  money  over  the  last  5  yoai'S 
which  yon  think  aro  most  ini|)oi*t?nt? 

r)r.  EvvN^s.  T  think  the  major  chan<ro,  Mr.  01)oy.  is  the  chan<ro  from 
what  was  a  \ery  hroad  nndei*stnndin<r  or  perhaps  mi.snnderstanclinp: 
on  the  pnrt  of  main  educational  a<:encies  thron^rhout  the  conntry  at 
the  ontset  of  title  T.  thtit  it  was  money  which  could  1)0  properly. 
ap|»ro])riately.  antl  leirit imately.  used  for  <i:eneral  aid.  and  some  of 
the  inve.sti«rati()ns  and  andits  carried  on  in  the  early  years  indicate 
an  unfortniiate  aiiKnint  of  the  title  T  inonev  did  not  directly  focns 
on  the  proMems  of  truly  disad\ anta<r**d  cliildren  lait  was  used  for 
*>:eiu»ral  school  huildinjr  support  and  tliiu<rs  of  that  sort. 

What  lias  happened  in  recent  years,  lar<rely,  T  think,  as  a  result  of 
certain  Federal  actions  and  certain  pro^rrain  chan<ros  that  Mr.  AAlieeler 
can  s|)eak  to,  and  is.  in  fact,  somewhat  responsihle  for.  is  (liat  tlie 
pressure  has  Ikvii  put  upon  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  aiul 
that  a  lar*rer  numher  of  school  districts  and  s<*h(H)ls  have  l)e<rtni  to 
focus  .he  title  T  money  much  more  .sharply  upon  activities  tliat  are 
ainunl  at  the  eilucatior.al  deficits  of  disadvanta<rod  cliildren. 

Til  addition,  there  has  heen  a  much  more  earnest  .search  on  tlio  part 
of  educators  throu<rhout  the  country  for  pro^rranis  or  proirram 
models  that  wcadd.  in  fact,  he  effective  in  this  area.  We  in  the  Office 
of  Education  ha\e  made  mode.st  <'ontril)ution  to  that  which  we  can 
talk  about  later  on  in  this  testimony. 
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^^r.  Om,v.  S{iy»  T)  years  a«ri).  what  percent  a  <ro  of  school  distiicts  do 
\on  think  were  usini;  their  title  T  money  in  an  iiua urinative  or  inno- 
vative way? 

Dr.  Bkij*.  ^fr.  WHieeler.  the  7)eputy  romniis.sioner  lor  School 
Svst  en  IS* 

Mr.  WuKKi-F.R.  Tn  direct  an.swer  to  that  question.  T  don*t  ki  ow  tliat 
we  ha\e  the  exact  penentafro  of  .school  districts  that  were  u.sinir  tlie 
title  T  resources  in  inia<rinati\e  or  inno\ative  way.s.  ^^).st  .school  di.s- 
(rict.s.  whnu  the\  accepted  the  title  T  funds,  did  heffin  to  look  at  ways 
to  meet  the  specific  educational  needs  of  children  classified  as 
disadvaii(a<rcd* 

Von  ha\e  to  remctnhcr.  thouirli,  that  wc  now  know  more  ahoiit  what 
the  specific-  educational  needs  are.  and  we  arc  hetter  equipped  to  re- 
.^nond  to  those  needs  now  than  we  were  a  vears  a^ro* 
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Let  iiio  say  that  I  can  uiulei-staiul  your  coiuvni.  This  is  the  lar^rcst 
single  appropriation  for  an  cuhicational  program,  and  the  question 
that  you  askod.  'is  the  nionoy  doing  any  goodT'  is  justifiable. 

To  lK»giu  with,  I  think  oven  though  the  auiount  of  money  is  very 
huge,  novortholcss  tliat  luonoy  atUhvssos  a  very,  very  hu'ge  need*  a 
2100(1  which  luis  hoeii  historic  in  oducation.  Whon  w  turned  our  at- 
toiition  to  this  paitiouiar  kind  of  oduoational  lun'd,  tho  educational 
couuiiuuity  did  not  ha\c  at  its  fingertips  all  the  methods  whicli  would 
produce  the  desired  results. 

It  is  safe  to  say  we  have  come  a  long  way  toward  uiulei-staiuling 
that  need  l)0tli  in  the  administration  of  the  program  since  lOOo  and 
also  in  being  able  to  encouiago  school  districts  to  focus  more  clearly 
on  the  solution  to  this  particular  educational  problem. 

For  instance,  the  eligibility  ivirulations  in  1905  were  very  broad,  and, 
b(vause  of  this  broadiu^ss  of  tlu»  regulations,  tlie  educators  tended 
to  spend  this  money  in  all  sorts  of  directions  excluding  a  very  low 
per  pupil  expeiuliture.  Substantial  funds  were  used  for  ancillary  pro- 
grams like  gi\ing  kids  medical  examiiuitions,  et  cetera,  since  it  was 
thought  these  kinds  of  conditions  were  barriers  to  their  learning 
properly. 

Vou  will  s^ee,  if  you  trace  this  pattern,  that  we  have  decreased  the 
mnnbcr  of  children  who  are  being  served  so  that  there  i.s  a  higher  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  t  it  1«  I. 

Wi*  think  this  administrati\e  adjustment  is  showing  encouraging 
results  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  goal  we  have,  which  is  to 
advaiu'cthe  achievement  of  these  children. 

Tho  other  |)oint  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  when  we  luive  to  express 
whether  or  not  the  title  T  ])rograni  luis  been  a  success,  It  is  usually 
thronirh  the  research  \ chicle,  which  means  we  have  to  quantify  the 
magnitude  of  advancement  or  decline.  We  are  dealing  with  a  very 
larirc  population  here,  and  we  would  suspect  that  there  was  an  under- 
estimation at  the  beginning  as  to  hov  soon  these  problems  could  be 
sohed.  T  think  that  we  are  now  beginning  an  era  where  we  are  going 
to  see  more  rapid  acceleration  of  solutions  to  tlu*  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged than  we  have  seen  in  prior  years. 


Afr,  Oiu.v.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  original  (|  nest  ion.  Isn't  there  aiiy- 
tluiur  vou  can  point  to— clianges  in  reading  achievement  or  changes 
inability  to  communicate  in  writing  which  would  indicate  tu  us  some 
concrete  payoff? 

Afr.  WiiKKi.KR.  Wo  can  fiirnisli  you  witli  a  list  of  hiffhlv  successful 
title  I  nrotrrains  which  have  been  scrntinixed  svstematically  and  very 
c-arefully.  That  is  dift'erent  from  savintr  the  total  title  I  effort  follows 
tlint  pattern,  but  there  are.  as  the  ronuuissioner  said  earlier,  enouffli 
instances  where  wo  know  tlie  title  I  effort  can  be  successful  with  the 
prni^or  ndin'nistrat  ion  of  tlie  program. 

FThe information  follows:! 

KvhU'iict'  of  tlie  orroetivencs<  of  Mtle  T  projects  may  he  found  nnunp:  soloctod 
liK^al  t)ri».u'ctf:.  Tlioufrh  the  rosultK  of  these  projects*  do  not  provide  ovid,  ncoof  tlio 
i»v(TnU  orroctivonoss:  of  title  T  at  the  national  lovol.  thoy  do  provide  ir  sijrIU  into 
the  nature  of  tlio  protrnnns  wUkh  have  proven  tmly  exemplary.  Tn  particular, 
the  title  T  projects  which  have  been  snhjeeted  to  ratlier  stringent  standards  of 
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oflfoctivt'iiess,  have  "iMii'knKHl"  hy  OB  for  ovontiml  wUlo-scalo  dlsseiulua- 
tloii.  For  illustrative  imnH>K*'S,  our  those  title  I  projects— liitonsive  reading 
iiu*;tructional  teams  (IKIT)— is  (leseril>e<l  in  detail  l>elo\v.  Short  Uescriptlons  of 
the  other  four  projcctii  follow. 

The  IIUT  project  has  as  its  ol^jectlves:  (1)  to  achieve  inouUi-for-iuoutU  rvad- 
injc  Kaius  for  75  iH'reent  of  its  imrtieipaiits,  {2)  to  inerease  Mudeiit*s  indtiiendent 
reiidiUK,  (:{)  to  Jmve  students  nuister  oral  HMUlinK  with  n»jisomilde  llnenev  and  to 
answer  eompreheiislve  questioiu;  at  this  h'vel,  and  (4)  to  have  students  show 
Kalns  ill  vocaliulary  development.  The  lUIT  pniKnini  originatHl  In  Hartford, 
Ooiui.,  In  11)05  and  is  still  o|H'rating  there.  There  are  three  lUIT  eeuters  which 
mainly  serve  third  graders,  althonKh  .some  s^'oad  and  fourtli  graders  are 
Inoludwl,  In  this  coinnuinity  of  40  iHinvnt  hhicks.  :W  iH'reent  Anglos,  and  10  per- 
cent Puerto  Uicans.  none  of  the  fanUliw  eani  more  tlian  ii^l.OOO  a  year  aud  70 
iH^rcent  qualify  for  State  and  city  tinancial  aid, 

'Hie  IKIT  pwicnim  is  dividnl  int(»  tliree  11-wwk  eycles  with  45  .students  iht 
eyele.  Stu<leuts  leave  their  regular  elassriMHu  to  attend  the  lUIT  classes  I'or  3 
hours  each  nuiraing'.  5  days  a  wwk.  GroU|>s  of  15  students  s|K'nd  1  In>ur  with  eacli 
of  thre<'  IIUT  teaelu-rs  wlui  siKH-ialiw  in  one  of  tlinn^  an»as:  diHNHling,  vocalai- 
lary  development  and  rea<ling  <Hnnprehension,  and  iadivfdimliZHl  rwuling.  IiLstruc* 
tlon  is  liigldy  indlvidmiliy^'d.  nd  diagnostit  testing  is  used  to  ich'Utifv  tlie  si)ecial 
ne<Hls  of  (»ach  student. 

EvidencH^  of  effei-tiveness  ladicatHl  that  IHIT  p-irtieipants  gain^nl  more  tlmn 
0  uuaitlis  in  mean  total  reading  scores  on  the  Cjilifornia  aeliievement  t(*st  during 
the  lWl-72  scliwl  year,  and  1)  mouths  during  the  lJ)7:»-7a  scliool  vear.  These  gains 
(K'curnHl  in  10  we<'ks  of  lUlT  instruction. 

Pn)gramed  tut<»rhil  reading  (ITU)  is  a  highly  structured  tutoring  program 
for  Hrst  gnulers  who  fall  iu  the  hott<im  quartile  iu  reading.  The  children  are 
tutore<I  by  ean'fully  trjiined  paraprofe.ssionals  or  higli  .svhool  students  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  for  15  minutes  each  (hiy  as  a  supplement  to  their  regidar  classroom 
rending  instruction.  V'^^li  provwl  so  smvessful  with  (»e«>nonieaIly  disadvantaged 
ehildnMi  from  a  multiplicity  of  etiinic  baekgroinids  iu  rural,  iirhan»  and  sulairiian 
hH-siIities  that  it  Ik  now  in  nil  42  Indianai)oIis  title  I  schools  as  well  as  nuinv 
other  s<«tMH)ls  throughout  the  country.  The  lJ>7:J-7:i  evali.atioa  data  from  I>jivi*s 
County.  T^tah.  tlie  site  cliost-n  for  validation  pun>oses.  iudicated  that  on  tlie 
average.  I*TH  students  testwl  K;  perc<'ntiU»  i>oints  alM»ve  a  mat<hed  control 
group  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  pmgram. 

Projwt  Catch-lTp  is  designed  to  provide  1  hour  jmt  day  of  remedial  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  arithnu'tic  to  (»lementary  sehoolehlhlren  scoring  in  the  h)w- 
(»st  (piartlle  in  tln'se  sul)j(Tt  areas.  The  major  instrmthmal  empha.^is  of  the 
program  Is  plae<^  on  the  diagiu)sis  h»arning  prolJlems  through  extensive  use 
of  criterion-referenced  t(*sts.  Kvalnatioii  data  for  the  Newport-Mesii  Unitied 
ScluKd  District  iu  California  for  the  lJ>71-72  M»hool  year  imiicated  median  gains 
on  the  c(K)|K'rat4ve  primary  rending  test  of  1,3.5  percentile  iKiints  for  the  lirst 
grach*.  20.2  percentile  points  for  tl»e  second  grade,  and  10.3  iH'rcentile  p<dnts  for 
the  third  grade.  In  matli.  gnule  eciuivalent  gain:^  of  2.2.  1.0.  and  l.S  umnths  per 
uvDuUi  were  re|W)rte<l  for  grach^  4. 5.  and  (5  resiK'ctively. 

High  intea*5ity  tutoring  is  a  Idghly  strncture<l  "tutoring  program  for  sixth 
graders  perfonning  I  to  5  years  below  gra<le  level,  and  for  seventh  graders  per- 
f/iHhhig  1  to  3  years  below  gra(h»  level.  M  two  HIT  center::  per  .school  (one  in 
reading,  one  in  math)  sixth  and  .^'veuth  grach'  Uitooa  are  tutored  liy  .<^eventh 
am!  eighth  gnide  tutors.  An  unexptH'ted  l»enent  <»f  the  HIT  projin-t  at  the  originat- 
ing site.  Highland  Park.  Mich.,  was  tlnit  tutors  gained  in  reading  and  math 
skills  as  uuicli  or  more  than  tutees.  Rvaluation  <lata  from  the  1071-72  .school 
your  indicated  that  on  tWo  average  students  who  participated  in  the  project  for 
a  full  year  gaine<I  2.3  years  on  the  wi<|e  range  achievement  reading  test  as  com- 
pared to  control  jrroup  students  who  gainwl  0.2  of  a  year  for  the  .same  period. 
In  aritlnnetic.  on  the  avenige.  HIT  participants  gained  1.0  years  on  the  wide 
range  achievement  arithmetic  test  f<»r  1  year  of  instruction. 

Project  Con(|uest  entails  a  clinical  .ipproach  to  reading  that  int(*nsively  diag- 
iu}.<OK  the  child's  reading  probl(*ms  through  a  17-step  diagnostic  procedure  aud 
preserilies  an  Individual  structured  learning  progr.un  to  he  followed  by  the  child 
throughout  the  year.  Th<»  project  was  dcveloiH»d  in  Kast  St.  I.j)ui.<.  lil-.  for  dis- 
advantagiHl  children  in  grach^s  one  through  who  were  reading  one  or  more 
years  lielow  grade  level.  In  the  1072  73  school  year  evanmtJon  data  for  Conquest 
students  and  nonprojeet  students  in  grades  one  through  six  indicated  a  <  onsi.st cut 
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WJuMi  tlio  S(M'ivt4iry  ai)|)(»niv<I  Iwfoiv  our  committcH',  wo  i)oiii(o(l  out 
to  liiiu  as  far  us  now  luouoy  in  tlio  hill  is  coiuvj'iiod,  it  is  $30.7  billioiu 
aiul  whon  you  como  in  with  u  statoiiuMit  to  tlio  ofro<*4  that  lliis  hill  now 
oontnius  $114  hilliou  yow^  of  coum^,  uro  iuoIu(]iu*r  ull  tho  tnist  fund 
iiioiu»y.  As  far  as  now  luonoy  is  coiu-ornod  it  auiountxS  to  only  $r]G.7 
hillion.  I  think  (hut  is  tho  oxuot  fi^nuv. 

Dr.  Boll,  yon  and  I  know  (hut  as  fur  us  tho  (Iofonsc»  of  (uu-  oountiy 
IS  conoonioxi,  it  is  s<»ri(nis.  uiul  it  is  a  iiuijor  ol)li«rjiiion.  T  uni  not.  iii 
favor  of  mhu'.in*:  (ho  dofonso  hu(l«ri»t  oiui  irnuo  wluuv  tho  soouritv  of 
our  (t)untry  would  I)o  involvod. 

No  lon«ror  do  wo  luivo  tho  Viotnuiu  war  undorwuy  at  the  cost  of 
$2.5  hillion  a  niontlulmt  (hoy  still  pivscnt  us  on  ourcojumittoo.a  bud^r^'t 
for  tho  T>(»ixu-tniont  of  IVfonso  totalin<r  $107  hillion,  $104  hillion  for 
tho  IX^partniont  of  Dofonso,  billion  for  work  uoooniplishod  by  tlio 
Dopailniont  for  (ho  A(oniir  Enor«ry  Conuuissiou  niakin*r  tho  totnl  of 
$107  billion    MtMuondous  inomi.S4»  dvor  tho  I)ud<rot  for  fisoul  yf»ar  11)7.5. 

iMrArr  Ain 

Hut  1  am  ooncornod  hoiv  alxnit  (ho  ivduotions.  and  T  know  that  you 
aro  and  tlm  otlior  nuMnI)crs  in  your  dopaWniont  aiv  ooncornod  allout 
tho  ivduotions  iu  (ho  Kdiioation  Division.  T  stilh  Dr.  Boll,  boliovo  it 
is  a  sorions  niis(ako  whon  yon  oonu^  in  with  impacted  aid  ivquosts  for 
vour  |>jiyiuontvS  for  B  ohihlron  and  ask  for  $^10  million.  Tlio  107.1  revised 
i\*r\i\v  wus  $i5r)4,(>l(),(KK).  You  know  of  our  stru<r^rles  on  this  oomniittoe 
down  throu<rh  (Ik^  y04ii*s  to  keep  (his  amount  up  as  far  as  puymentsS 
for  B  obildren  and  also  payments  for  A  ohihlron  is  conocniod.. 

The  $-10  million  request  iK'fore  our  oonuuittoo  for  B  ohihlron  oer- 
tainly  is  wholly  insuflioiout.  aud  I.  for  one.  Dr.  HoIK  will  make  every 
effort  (o  raisc»  that  auu)unt  ut  least  up  to  the  fijruro  wo  hud  for  107.1 

When  yon  suy.  Dr.  Bolh  as  the  Sooretury  of  Health.  Eduoation.  and 
Welfare  pointed  out  (o  our  oonuuittoo,  thut  too  many  rich  school  dis- 
tricts have  bonelited  by  this  provision  of  tho  law  yoli  f.  i<rot  tho  poor 
(list riotsS  and  (hos(».  that  need  this  nionftv  ami  must  have  it. 

Fort  Knox  is  in  Kentucky.  Wo  have  six  count ios  around  Fort  Km)X 
that  are  vitally  concerned  about  this  money. 

IForo  in  tho  District  of  Colnmbia  wo  have  about  $^[,51^,000  in  im- 
pacted aid  nu)noy.  This  is  a  rich  district  fmni  the  stand])oint  of  the 
hud*rot.  Tho  ])or  capita  oxponclitmo  is  $l.o8.1.  Wo  aro  Iosin<r  4,000  stu- 
dents a  your  in  the  District  of  roluiubia. 

^^uyIK»  they  don't  need  thut  money,  but  wo  do  in  Kentucky.  ^fayl)o 
.\font<^onuTy  County  doc^Ju't :  some  of  those  rich  counties  don't,  but 
where  yon  have  those  Iar<ro  militaiT  installations  with  Iow-inoon)o 
counties  (hut  uro  afToctod.  cer(ainlv  wo  luvd  this  money. 

Now,  us  wo  «ro  thn)U<rh,  Dr.  Boll.  T  am  <roin<r  to  disouss  wi(h  you 
and  your  associates  uja((ors  concern iu<r  \oca(i(MiaI  education  and  all 
of  thcs(*  o(hor  nm(iei-s  aiul  uiulor  clomoutaiy  and  secondary,  (ho  dnijr 
abusi*  pro«riam  and  all  where  you  leave  out  money  as  fur  us  the  fiscal 
year  1070  is  concerned. 

N'ow^  Dr.  Bell,  you  are  doin<r  a  <rood  job.  and  you  know  T  am  very 
nuich  impn\ssc»d  when  you  coiuo  befoiv  (uir  comiuittoo.  .Some  of  yom' 
pn)|)Osed  reductions  aro  not  <rc)od. 

Mr.  riiainuan.  thank  you  very  nuich. 


(U 

WJuMi  tlio  S(M'ivt4iry  ai)|)(»niv<I  Iwfoiv  our  committcH',  wo  i)oiii(o(l  out 
to  liiiu  as  far  us  now  luouoy  in  tlio  hill  is  coiuvj'iiod,  it  is  $30.7  billioiu 
aiul  whon  you  como  in  with  u  statoiiuMit  to  tlio  ofro<*4  that  lliis  hill  now 
oontnius  $114  hilliou  yow^  of  coum^,  uro  iuoIu(]iu*r  ull  tho  tnist  fund 
iiioiu»y.  As  far  as  now  luonoy  is  coiu-ornod  it  auiountxS  to  only  $r]G.7 
hillion.  I  think  (hut  is  tho  oxuot  fi^nuv. 

Dr.  Boll,  yon  and  I  know  (hut  as  fur  us  tho  (Iofonsc»  of  (uu-  oountiy 
IS  conoonioxi,  it  is  s<»ri(nis.  uiul  it  is  a  iiuijor  ol)li«rjiiion.  T  uni  not.  iii 
favor  of  mhu'.in*:  (ho  dofonso  hu(l«ri»t  oiui  irnuo  wluuv  tho  soouritv  of 
our  (t)untry  would  I)o  involvod. 

No  lon«ror  do  wo  luivo  tho  Viotnuiu  war  undorwuy  at  the  cost  of 
$2.5  hillion  a  niontlulmt  (hoy  still  pivscnt  us  on  ourcojumittoo.a  bud^r^'t 
for  tho  T>(»ixu-tniont  of  IVfonso  totalin<r  $107  hillion,  $104  hillion  for 
tho  IX^partniont  of  Dofonso,  billion  for  work  uoooniplishod  by  tlio 
Dopailniont  for  (ho  A(oniir  Enor«ry  Conuuissiou  niakin*r  tho  totnl  of 
$107  billion    MtMuondous  inomi.S4»  dvor  tho  I)ud<rot  for  fisoul  yf»ar  11)7.5. 

iMrArr  Ain 

Hut  1  am  ooncornod  hoiv  alxnit  (ho  ivduotions.  and  T  know  that  you 
aro  and  tlm  otlior  nuMnI)crs  in  your  dopaWniont  aiv  ooncornod  allout 
tho  ivduotions  iu  (ho  Kdiioation  Division.  T  stilh  Dr.  Boll,  boliovo  it 
is  a  sorions  niis(ako  whon  yon  oonu^  in  with  impacted  aid  ivquosts  for 
vour  |>jiyiuontvS  for  B  ohihlron  and  ask  for  $^10  million.  Tlio  107.1  revised 
i\*r\i\v  wus  $i5r)4,(>l(),(KK).  You  know  of  our  stru<r^rles  on  this  oomniittoe 
down  throu<rh  (Ik^  y04ii*s  to  keep  (his  amount  up  as  far  as  puymentsS 
for  B  obildren  and  also  payments  for  A  ohihlron  is  conocniod.. 

The  $-10  million  request  iK'fore  our  oonuuittoo  for  B  ohihlron  oer- 
tainly  is  wholly  insuflioiout.  aud  I.  for  one.  Dr.  HoIK  will  make  every 
effort  (o  raisc»  that  auu)unt  ut  least  up  to  the  fijruro  wo  hud  for  107.1 

When  yon  suy.  Dr.  Bolh  as  the  Sooretury  of  Health.  Eduoation.  and 
Welfare  pointed  out  (o  our  oonuuittoo,  thut  too  many  rich  school  dis- 
tricts have  bonelited  by  this  provision  of  tho  law  yoli  f.  i<rot  tho  poor 
(list riotsS  and  (hos(».  that  need  this  nionftv  ami  must  have  it. 

Fort  Knox  is  in  Kentucky.  Wo  have  six  count ios  around  Fort  Km)X 
that  are  vitally  concerned  about  this  money. 

IForo  in  tho  District  of  Colnmbia  wo  have  about  $^[,51^,000  in  im- 
pacted aid  nu)noy.  This  is  a  rich  district  fmni  the  stand])oint  of  the 
hud*rot.  Tho  ])or  capita  oxponclitmo  is  $l.o8.1.  Wo  aro  Iosin<r  4,000  stu- 
dents a  your  in  the  District  of  roluiubia. 

^^uyIK»  they  don't  need  thut  money,  but  wo  do  in  Kentucky.  ^fayl)o 
.\font<^onuTy  County  doc^Ju't :  some  of  those  rich  counties  don't,  but 
where  yon  have  those  Iar<ro  militaiT  installations  with  Iow-inoon)o 
counties  (hut  uro  afToctod.  cer(ainlv  wo  luvd  this  money. 

Now,  us  wo  «ro  thn)U<rh,  Dr.  Boll.  T  am  <roin<r  to  disouss  wi(h  you 
and  your  associates  uja((ors  concern iu<r  \oca(i(MiaI  education  and  all 
of  thcs(*  o(hor  nm(iei-s  aiul  uiulor  clomoutaiy  and  secondary,  (ho  dnijr 
abusi*  pro«riam  and  all  where  you  leave  out  money  as  fur  us  the  fiscal 
year  1070  is  concerned. 

N'ow^  Dr.  Bell,  you  are  doin<r  a  <rood  job.  and  you  know  T  am  very 
nuich  impn\ssc»d  when  you  coiuo  befoiv  (uir  comiuittoo.  .Some  of  yom' 
pn)|)Osed  reductions  aro  not  <rc)od. 

Mr.  riiainuan.  thank  you  very  nuich. 
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URVISION  OP  197G  BUDGET 

Air,  Fix)OD,  Do  you  people  plan  to  revise  the  1&76  budget  if  these 
rescissions  are  not  approved? 
Dr.  Bkij/.  I  think  Mr.  Miller  should  respond  to  that 
Mr.  Miu.KU.  Wo  don't  know  the  aiiswer  to  that  question.  Wo  are 
going  to  do  two  things :  Fii-st,  I'oconipute  the  base  to  see  what  it  would 
cost  to  do  the  same  amount  of  business  in  1076.  When  we  liave  done 
that,  we  are  going  to  have  our  own  internal  councils  and  talk  to 
0MB.  We  don't  know  the  answer  yet  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
nuike  adjustments  in  the  1976  budget. 

OKGANIZATIOXAh  INKOKMATION 

Mr.  MicuKL.  Would  you  provide  for  the  record  an  organization 
chart  of  your  agenc;y-  (office),  showing  the  number  of  people,  their 
salai  y  levels,  and  their  functions. 

[The  inforuuition  follows:] 
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omCK  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 

The  Commissioner  maimjces  and  directs  the  affjilrs  of  the  Office  of  Education 
with  the  did  of  Mutt  advisors  and  assistants,  internal  advisory  groups,  and 
special  staff. 

TEACUra  CORPS 

The  teacher  corpx,  adnnnisters  a  program  to  strengthen  the  educational  oppor- 
♦  tunities  available  to  children  in  areas  having  concentrations  of  iow-lncomo 
familit»s.  Knconragei;  colleges  and  nniverslties  to  broaden  their  programs  of 
teacher  edncation  by  developing  systematic  processes  throngh  which  qualified 
teachers  and  teacher-interns  can  acquire  specified  competencies. 

RIGHT  TO  READ 

Administers  the  right  to  read  program  which  is  designed  to  increase  functional 
litenicy  in  the  United  States. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

The  Oflice  of  Public  Affairs  plans,  develops,  and  directs  a  comprehensive 
public  informatiim  program  involving  a  variety  of  editorial  services  and  the 
tlis.scmi nation  of  ne\\s  and  publications  for  both  print  and  audiovisual  niedia  in 
sui^port  uf  Oltice  ot  Education  programs.  Primary  mission  is  to  ac<pinint  the 
general  public,  .jnd  especially  the  Nation's  educational  community,  with  Office 
of  Edu(  atit)u  programs  and  activities.  Provides  OE-wide  and  HEW  coordinatbm 
of  general  audi«>vi.snal  and  print  materials  developed  for  OE  through  grant, 
contnu  t,  ur  iidmuse  resonrct^.  Formulates  operational  public  affairs  objectives 
to  .support  thiKse  Agency  objectives  being  tracked  by  the  Secretary  aiul  the  Com- 
nii.s.sit>nt  r.  In  cooiu'ration  with  the  Commi.'isioner  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Edmatiun  (Policy  Communication)  coordinates  Agency  contact  with 
major  educational  organi/jjtions. 

OFFICE  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Pl.ULs.  develop.^  and  ctM>rdinates  all  career  education  conceptualization,  policy 
ftirmulation  and  program  activity  within  the  Offict*  of  Education  designed  to 
improve  the  pn>.M>ect.s  uf  all  Anu'ricans  to  have  a  successful  life  by  enhancing 
the  t'ducatiuual  experience  with  career  options.  Develops  objectives  and  plans 
for  career  edmatiim  activities,  coordhiatcs  activities  that  im»  .'ment  and  support 
tho.s'e  efforts  ami  administers  assigned  program  of  grants  and  contracts. 

HKOIONA!.  OFUCES 

Provides  for  edncatii>nal  and  administrative  leadership  in  a  region  consistent 
with  the  pn>vi.sif>ns  of  Public  Law  !)a-;i8(>  relating  to  regional  offices  Carries  out 
prograuuuatic  delegations  of  authority  a.s  assigned  and  in  accordance  with 
Pu!dicr.awl«-3S0: 

The  regional  offices  shall  serve  as  centers  for  the  dis.>{(>mination  of  inforumtion 
about  the  activities  of  the  agencies  in  the  Education  Division  and  provide  tech- 
nical assi.stance  to  State  and  local  education  agencies,  institutions  or  higher 
(Mlucation  and  other  etlueatiimal  agencies,  institution.s,  and  organization*?,  and 
to  individuals  and  other  gn>np.s  having  an  interest  in  Eedenil  edncation  activiti(»*i. 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  Office  of  .Managenu'nt  plans,  directs  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  all 
.segnu^nt.s  of  the  Oflice  having  to  do  with  manag<»ment  planning  and  evaluation, 
julministrative  and  bu.siness  management  and  opera ti<)n  and  management  of  a 
program  of  low  interest  l«mg-term  insured  loans  for  college  and  vocational 
students. 

OFFICE  OF  1»U\NNIN*0 

The  Oflie(»  of  IManning  directs  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  all  segments 
of  the  Office  having  to  do  with  i>rogram  planning  and  evaluation,  legislative 
planning,  congressional  liaison. 
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UURKAU  OV  BCIIOOL  SYSTEMS 

TIit»  Bureau  of  School  Sy^Jtems  formulates  policy  fur,  diriKrts.  and  coonlinatps 
the  activities  of,  the  elements  of  the  Offico  of  Kdueation  which  doal  with  pre- 
school, elcuieutury  and  swondary  matters,  and  libraries. 

BURKAU  OF  OCCUrATIONAI.  AN'O  AI>III.T  KOUCATION 

The  Itureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  administers  proi;rams  of 
grants,  con  tracts,  and,  technical  assistance  for  vocational  and  technical  education, 
occupational  education,  career  education,  maniMAVcr  development  and  training, 
adult  education,  consumer  e(Iucati(m.  education  professions  development,  and 
dropout  prevention. 

BURKAU  OF  POSTSKCONDABY  KOUCATION 

The  Hureau  of  Postsecondary  Education  formulates  policy  for.  dircKts  aiul 
coordinates  activities  of  the  elements  of  tlu»  Office  which  deal  with  programs  for 
assistance  to  postsecondary  educational  institutions  and  students,  to  inter- 
national education. 

OFnCK  OF  INDIAN  EDUCWTION 

The  Office  of  Indian  Kducaition  administers  programs  of  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  pn)gmius  designed  to  meet 
the  siH»ciaI  (Hlticatlonal  nee<!s  of  Indian  children  and  administers  gnints  and, 
where  applicrilde,  contracts  with  eligible  institutions,  organizations,  or  agencies 
for  siHX'ial  prog^Tims  and  projects  to  improve  educati(mal  opi>ort unities  for 
Indian  children  and  for  s!>ecial  prognuns  to  improve  educiitional  opi)ort unities 
for  adult  Indians.  IlesiMmsible  for  pn>grams  designed  to  prei>are  individuals  for 
teaching  or  administering  pn»grams  for  Indian  children  and  for  awarding  fellow- 
shli)s  to  Indian  ."Students  in  graduate  and  progressioiml  programs  Also  coortll- 
nates  otiier  efforts  to  inipn>ve  edncaticmal  opiwrtunitJes  for  Indiaiis  at  all  imIu- 
eath>nal  levels. 

BURRAU  OP  Ea)UCATION  FOR  TSIE  IIANnlt'AePEO 

The  Rureau  of  Kdueaticm  for  the  nandicapi>ed  ad  ministers  programs  and 
proitH^-ts  relating  to  the  e<Iucati(m  and  tniining  of,  and  senices  for  the  handi- 
capi)e<l,  including  programs  and  projects  for  the  training  of  tt^icliers  of  the 
!iandiiai>i)e<I  and  for  researcli  in  such  education  and  training.  Estublislies  Ftnleral 
tHinciition  i)Olicies  for  educiition  of  handicapi>ed  cliildren  and  coordinates  the 
development  and  implementation  of  such  iMdicies  with  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. Ues|H>nsihIe  for  tlie  gifted  and  talent  (Ml  children  and  youth  prograuj  and  for 
providing  staff  supiM)rt  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handicapped. 

cAi'.vciTv  nrn.i)iNo 

Mr.  MiCfiKU  At  several  {x>iiit?  ia  your  testimony.  ])r.  Hell,  you  refer 
to  capJicity  buildin*?.  It  s  a  t(»rm  wliicli  is  used  to  descrilx*  the  appro- 
priato  Fexloral  mio  in  support  of  education  of  the  Iiaiidic:ip|>od,  hi- 
liri^nial  education,  vo<-ational  education,  arul  other  area^.  Would  you 
elal)onite  on  this  coruH»pt— on  what  you  thiid<  the  Federal  Govenuiient, 
the  States,  and  Io<'al  *rovenimenth  should  Ih»  doing  in  Mipport  of  edu- 
cation? 

Dr.  Rki.l.  The  Federal  share  of  ethicational  e.xpentlitures  in  the 
Ignited  States  is  le.ss  than  10  percent.  Clearly  this  money  nuist  he  care- 
fully husbandexl  if  it  is  to  Ik»  effective  at  all. 

The  nciMl  for  discipline  in  spend in*r  Federal  echicational  money  is 
heij^htened  by  the  Iar<^e  nunilH»r  of  educational  problems  and  priorities 
faein«r  the  con  tit  ry.  Kveti  if  Federal  dollars  nie  spent  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  displace  State  and  hx^jil  funds,  these  problems  cannot 
1)0  solved  with  the  Federal  iiu)iu»y  that  is  now  availabh  or  is  likely 
to  be  made  available. 

Therefore,  the  first  coiudnsion  we  must  reach  about  the  Fedend  edu- 
cational enterprise  is  that  it  cannot,  e.xeept  in  unusual  t  in»unistances. 
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tako  oa  the  role  of  providin*r  basic  services  to  students.  If  it  did  so, 
tho  funds  wouhl  quickly  be  absorbed,  with  rehitively  little  effect  on 
these  ed!icational  pi-oblenis. 

Instead  of  this,  P'ederal  fmuls  by  and  huye  must  neeessardv  serve  as 
supplenientar\  sonrre.s  of  Mipport.  They  are  most  useful  in  doin<r  those 
thinfrs  that  tlio  other  levels  of  Oovei  iunent  and  the  pi  ivate  sectoi-  c^in- 
not  do.  rather  than  displacing  effoils  that  these  other  agencies  can  do. 

At  the  same  time.  State  and  ]oc\\\  governments  and  pi-ivate  sources 
remain  responsible  for  providing  basic  educational  services  to  the 
American  people,  in  accordance  with  their  own  prioi'itics  and  tradi- 
tions. 

Federal  funds  must  thei-efoi-e:  (1)  be  concent nited  on  tlie  most 
severe  problems  and  (2)  be  spent  in  the  most  effective  inamier.  The 
problems  are  those  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement— promoting 
equal  education  oppoilunity,  improving  the  q  ality  and  relevance  of 
education  at  all  levels,  and  bringing  education  into  closei"  touch  with 
the  rest  of  society. 

These  problen'is  have  been  discussed  thoroughly  over  the  past  decade. 
Far  les>,  attention  has  been  paid,  however,  to  an  equally  important 
question— how  can  money  be  spent  in  tho  most  effective  way  so  that 
these  problems  cnn  vield  to  solutions? 

One  of  the  prime  le.ssons  that  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  ed- 
ucation have  had  to  learn  is  the  complexity  of  the  educational  system, 
and  the  diflirultv  of  improving  its  functioning  by  throwing  dollars 
at  problems.  'I'hei  e  aic  no  simple  answers  to  the  manifold  pix)blems  of 
education ;  but  by  the  same  token  it  is  likely  that  there  are  no  answers 
at  all  that  do  not*  re(]iiirc  as  a  pi-eiv/iuisite  to  progress,  improvement  in 
tho  functioning  of  the  system  itself.  In  this  regard,  there  has  often 
been  a  t|iiite  proper  reluctance  to  devote  scarce  resources  to  areas  that 
do  not  innnediatelv  and  tangibly  atVect  children  in  the  classroom.  We 
have,  nevei-thelcss",  learned  the  impoHance  of  improving  the  educa- 
tional infrastructure. 


KorcATioxAi.  i.K.\nKnsiitP 

Mr.  MiriiKi..  T>r.  Rell.  vou  are  known  to  be  an  advocate  of  iTStdts- 
oriented  managenuMit  in  tWe  schools.  .Vre  the  schools  moving  in  this 
direction?  In  your  tesliuiony.  you  referred  to  echicational  leadership 
traininir.  How  would  this  work? 

r>r.  Bni.r..  I  believe  that  the  schools  are  moving  in  this  direction, 
althongh  more  slowly  than  I  would  like.  The  increased  emphasis  on 
accountability  in  education  is  an  example  of  this.  It  is  on  balance  a 
healthy  trend.  ^      .  i  , 

The" educational  leaJei-ship  piogram  we  are  pioposing  in  this  budget 
is  designed  to  tlevclup  the  capacity  in  the  .M'hools  to  meet  these  demands 
more  effectively.  It  will  focus  on*  the  .school  principal  -  who  I  happen 
to  think  is  and  must  be  the  key  element  in  any  effoi-t  to  make  .schools 
more  effective. 

One  result  of  the  st'»«  of  or  near  crisis  in  American  education  has 
been  increasing  emphas  >  on  management  of  the  schools  in  t'M'ins  of  the 
attainment  of  specifically  stated  educational  objectives.  A  concomi- 
tant of  *-manairenient  by  objectives''  (MB)  is  increasing  scrutiny  of 
tho  performance  and  degree  of  adequacy  of  tenchei'S  and  of  the  ade- 
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qiiacy  of  the  tniiaia*^  tlioy  irroivo.  This  scrutiny  has  <^ivoii  rise  to 
conceited  cffoi-ts  by  toachoi'S  to  or<ranizc  thoii*  instruction  in  terms  of 
specific  measuniblo  (bohavionil)  objectives.  It  h:is  jilso  fjiven  rise  to  a 
movement  to  train  and  cei-tify  teadiei'S  on  tlie  basis  of  demonstrated 
competency  (performance)  with  respect  to  tlie  basic  skills,  attitudes, 
and  knowledge  n»quiix»d  for  effective  teachiii<r.  The  key  wonKs  in  all 
of  this  are  educational  accountability. 

We  luive  found  tliat  educational  accountability  is  not  solely  lim- 
ited to  teaclier  performance  but  ivquires  increased  competency  on  tlie 
pai-t  of  the  principal  as  well.  Tlie  principal,  as  the  key  to  the  climate 
and  conduct  of  tlie  scIu)oI  lias,  with  increased  decentralization  of  de- 
cisioumakinfif  authority,  conuaunity  involvement  ami  accountability 
demands,  a  need  for  nioi-e  and  improved  management,  planning  and 
emluation  skills  than  previous  education  and  experience  have  jrenei^al- 
ly  afforded.  Throu^rh  the  new  educational  leadei-ship  procrram,  par- 
ticipants will  develop  iuci-eased  ability  in  such  areas  as  maua^rement 
by  objectives,  systems  analysis  and  plaunin«r,  data  processing?  and 
ainilvsis  and  pro<rrani  development  and  manafrenieut.  By  «riviu<?  prin- 
cipals these  nunia<reineut  skills,  the  profrram  is  expected  to  yield  si<riii- 
ficantly  improved  educational  perfonmnice  at  the  level  of  the  individ- 
ual school. 

T  will  not  pretend  that  we  know,  fully  and  firmly,  how  to  orivethis 
tniinni<r.  If  T  thou«rht  we  did  T  would  1h»  shontin<r  from  tlie  rooftops 
for  a  major  investment  in  doiuir  this  with  Federal  leadership.  But  I 
l)elievo  we  are  in  a  position  to  In^^n.  So  this  new  pronram — it  is  a 
small  pro^rrani,  only  million,  but  a  very  impoi-tant  one^this  pro- 
<rnun  will  help  us  find  the  answeiv;  throuprh  development  and  dem- 
onstration work.  Tliis  is  clearly  the  fii-st  onler  of  business.  If  Con- 
press  funds  it— and  T  sincerely  hope  that  Con^rress  will  fund  it  this 
year— wo  will  start,  by  tryin^:  out  two  very  different  types  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  trainin;^  of  [)rincipals  in  order  to  .see  which  works 
l)etter.  One  approach  will  he  to  run  a  sei'ies  of  projects — woi'kshops 
and  the  like — for  priiu'ipals  in  their  own  school  systems.  Tlie  other  will 
l)e  a  more  intensive,  more  academically-oriente<l,  institute  for  a  smaller 
numl)er  of  principals.  We  will  look  a't  the  costs  and  look  at  the  l)ene- 
fitsof  each  approa(*h  very  carefully. 

T  am  sorr>'  to  have  j^one  on  so  lon^r.  This  is.  jus  T  .sjiid.  a  small  new 
pro^rnim  but  one  that  T  think  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  hopes  for  lon^r- 
tenn  unptx)vemeuts  in  eilucation. 


Mr.  Mu'iiKf..  "Would  von  identifv  for  ns  some  of  the  [)rosrranis  in  tlie 
education  bnd<ret  which  you  consider  low  prioritv,  mar«rina],  or  inef- 
fective- and  candidates  for  reductions  irivs{H»ctive  of  overall  biid^ret 
constraints? 

Dr.  Bkll.  Pro«rninis  considennl  to  l)e  of  low  priority  fall  into  sev- 
eral distiiu't  cate«rori(^.  Tlie  first  cate<roi'v  includes  T)n)irnuns  dcsifrne/1 
to  (hMnonstratc  new  cil  neat  ion  approaches  throu<rli  hliort-tenn  pi!. it 
and  exemplary  projects.  Om-c  the  denionstnitiou  function  is  fidfiiled, 
the  ohjort  of  the  pro<rnim  is  achieved.  This  cateirory  woidd  include 
follow  tlirou^rh,  environmental  education,  dni^r  ahus<»  (nlucatiou,  vet- 
erans-cost-of  instnu't  ion,  and  educational  pci-sounel  development  (ca- 
reer op|K)rtuuities  and  nrbnv/njw-al  pro<rranis). 


jA)\y  iMuoru'n'  PRor.n.vMS 
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The  socoiid  cato<rory  iiirludes  programs  dosifniod  to  satisfy  a  par- 
ticular need,  such  ah  pei-sounel  ti-ainiiig  in  a  spoeifipd  slioi-tapo  aro4i  or 
the  constnictiou  of  oducatioii  broadcasting  facilities.  Orderly  phase- 
dowu  in  these  activities  becomes  possible  as  the  programs  succeed  in 
uiectiug  the  need.  This  category  includes  emergency  school  aid,  educa- 
tional broadcast  facilities,  edncatioiml  {x^rsomiel  development  (vari- 
ous activities) ,  college  personnel  training,  and  librarj'  assistance  (vari- 
ous activities).  The  third  category  includes  programs  that  provide  aid 
to  a  si>ecifiecl  target  group,  but  w  hich  overlap  and  are  less  efficient  than 
similar  programs.  Tliis  category  includes  dii*ect  student  loans  (HEA 
IV-E)  and  ethnic  heritage  program.  The  fourth  category  includes 
programs  tlmt,  in  the  administration's  judguient,  dissipate  scarce  re- 
sources on  inappropriate  target  groups  or  on  activities  no  longer  re- 
quiring Federal  aid.  This  category  includes  SAFA,  univei-sity  coni- 
numity  services,  aid  to  land  grant  colleges,  and  State  postsecondary 
ed uca t  i oi I  eon n n issi o ns. 


Afr.  Mu  iiKi,.  You  ivfer  in  youi*  statement  to  steps  taken  dm-ing  the 
past  year  to  iuipmve  the  efficiency  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gi*;im.  Yet  I  noted  when  your  supplemental  budget  came  before  us  last 
week  that  the  projected  default  rate  is  now  18  percent— though  ref- 
erence in  the  budget  is  made  to  14  percent — compared  witli  a  projected 
estimate  last  year  during  our  hearings  of  8.()  percent.  Will  the  new 
regidations  governing  the  progi*am  and  the  new  collection  personnel 
you  are  proposing  to  add  be  likely  to  reduce  this  nxte,  and  if  so,  by  how 


t)r.  Bkij..  Fii-st.  to  clarify  the  disparity  of  the  reported  default 
rates,  the  8.(>-i)ercent  rate  was  the  original  1975  budget  estimate  for 
thecoml)ined  program— both  Federal  and  Stat(» — which  has  now  been 
revised  to  11.:^  percent.  The  14-iwrcent  and  18-perceiit  rates  relate  to 
the  Federal  insurance  program  oidy.  The  14-percent  rate  being  the 
final  107t  actual  default  rate  ami  the  18-percent  rate  being  the  revised 
1.075  l)ndirc*t  estimate— the  origimd  estimate  was  11.7  i>erceut. 

SpcoikK  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  done  at  this  time  to  reduce 
the  default  rate  below  the  estimated  18  percent  iti  fiscal  year  1075; 
tin*  final  rate  being  <letermined  by  the  actual  dollar  value  of  claims 
?)aid.  However,  the  OHire  of  Guaranteed  Student  T^ioans  is  currently 
initiatiuir  actions  to  i-educe  the  default  rate  in  the  future.  These 
actions  inrlude  the  publication  and  enforceuuMit  of  the  new  regida- 
tious.  February  '20,  1075,  and  the  complete  augmentation  and  maxi- 
mization of  the  regional  collection  effort  and  closely  related  field  exam- 
iimtion  and  claims  examination  functions.  It  will  be  several  fiscal 
yeai-s  before  the  full  ramifications  of  these  actions  are  felt.  It  is  esti- 
luated  that  the  default  rate  will  continue  to  iiu-rease  slightly  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  yeai*s  reaching  a  point  of  stabilization  hi  fiscal  year  1078 
and  initiating  a  reduction  trend  in  fiscal  year  1070. 


Mr.  Mh'iiki,.  Are  iruarauteed  loans  becoming  easier  to  get,  thereby 
eliniimUing  the  need  for  additional  Federal  capital  contributions  for 
the  national  direct  student  loan  program? 


<;rAU.\XTKKn  SITOKNT  IX).\XS  DEFATTT^TS 


nmch  ? 
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Dr,  Bkm„  The  iiiciviisiiin:  loiin  voliinio  in  the  o:naniiitoed  student 
loan  program,  eomhinod  with  the  oliaiiiiatioii  of  tho  needs  test  in  most 
castas,  does  indicate  that  the  loans  are  l)ecomin«r  easier  to  obtain.  We 
thei-efore  Indievc  that  most  of  the  need  for  student  loans  can  be  met 
throii«>:b  that  projjram,  thns  eliminating  the  need  for  additional  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  to  the  NDSL  proirranu  The  a«i:«i:reirate  net 
worth  of  tlie  NDSL  funds  at  participatin<r  institutions  is  now  about 
5w5  billion,  and  an  antici|>:ited  $164  million  will  be  realized  from  col- 
lections for  makin«:  loans  (lnrin<r  1970-77.  That  amount  is  considced 
sufficient  to  provide  a  loan  of  last  resort  to  the  rehitively  few  students 
wlioliave  <;reat  difficulty  obtainin«i:  access  to  a  «>;na  ran  teed  student  loan. 


DKKArLT  RATK  COMrAHlSOX 


Mr.  MirnKL.  Provide  a  comparison  of  default  rates  between  the 
national  direct  student  loan  pro^jrani  and  tlu»  «>;uaranteed  student  loan 
pro^^rani. 

Dr.  Kkm^  The  estimated  default  rate  for  the  •^uamnteed  student 
loan  pro«xram  as  of  June  30.  1975.  is  11.3  peivent.  while  the  estimated 
potential  default  rate  for  tlie  mitional  direct  student  loan  projjram 
as  of  June  30,  1975,  is  14.2  percent.  An  explanation  of  the  derivation 
of  tlie  rate  for  the  direct  student  loan  pi-ojjrani  is  shown  on  the  follow- 
in  <r  chart. 

CALCUUTION  OF  NOSLP  POTENTIAL  DEFAULT  RATE  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  197?  COMPARABLE  TO  GSLP  METHOD 


Aggregate 

^  -Txtor  Line  item  reference  <  U  S.  amount  * 


1.  Amount  lent  on  fuMy  retired  loans  Line  2,  col  b   $2S5, 000.000 

2.  Amount  lent  on  loans  in  deferred  status  lines  34  +  3.5  +  36.coL  b   30.000.000 

3.  Amount  lent  onloans'on  schedule  in  repayment  status..  Line  4.  coL  b   1,065.000.000 

4.  Amount  lent  on  loans  in  past  due  status  Line  5  9.  col  b   490.000.000 

5.  Total  matured  loans  (sum  of  No.  1  through  No.  4)  NA..,   1.840. OCO.OOO 

6.  Principal  amount  outstanding  on  loans  in  delinquent  Line5  8.  col.  e   261.000.000 

status  (i.e..  loans  past  due  more  than  I20  days).   

7.  Potential  default  rate  as  of  June  30. 1973  (No,  6  +  No.  5)  NA   14. 2 

(percent). 


'  AH  line  item  references  are  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  Hsca  I- ope  rations  report,  pt.  U,  sec.  D. 

<  Based  on  unedited  data  from  the  fiscal  year  1973  fiscal -ope rations  reports  of  2.148  participating  institutions  (out  of  a 
total  partidpant  group  of  approximately  2.300  institutions). 

Note:  Data  from  the  fiscal  year  1974  fiscal- ope  rations  reports  are  not  yet  available  We  estimate  that  the  percentage  o 
potential  default  as  of  June  30. 1974.  will  not  vary  significantly  from  the  rate  2s  pf  June  30.  1973. 

f 

It  should  be  noted  that  theiv  have  as  v(»t  been  no  defaults  under  the 
national  direct  student  loan  pro^jiam  hecausi*  that  provision  in  the 
Education  Ameudinents  of  1072  has  not  yet  Invu  implcnieuted  by  re«i- 
ulatioii.  That  is  why  the  calculations  made  from  the  fiscal  year  107*5 
ix»|><)i1s  are  termed  "potent i  il  defaults'*:  those  calculations  show  what 
th(^  default  nite  would  have  been  if  all  acvonuts  which  were  past  due 
by  more  than  120  days  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Ollice  of  Education 
as  defaults  at  that  time.  The  actual  amounts  of  defaults  in  the  pro- 
«:ram  and  the  actual  default  rate  w  ill  probably  be  substantially  lower 
than  the  potential  defaults. 

WOUK  KTUU' 

Mr.  Mi(;iiKf..  In  order  to  avoid  f  urthei'  ero.sion  of  the  work  ethic,  why 
not  put  major  Fed(*ral  emphasis  on  cone«ie  woi'k-study  pro^rraiiis 
rather  than  basic  educational  oi)i)Oi*tunity  ^jrants? 

EMC 
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Dr.  Beix.  The  {idmiiustiation  is  firmly  committed  to  a  priority  of 
student  financial  assistance  which  fii*st  addresses  the  needs  of  stndents 
in  obtaining  access  to  postsecondary  education.  We  believe  the  enti- 
tlement concept  embodied  in  the  BEOG  program  is  focused  upon  the 
goal  of  access.  The  BEOG  request  is  the  keystone  of  the  fiscal  1976 
administration  budget  for  student  financial  aid.  The  $1,050  billion 
requested  will  allow  for  full  funding  of  the  program  to  all  eligible 
postsecondary  students  attending  at  least  half  time.  We  would  be 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  divert  moneys  needed  to  fund  BEOG  at  the 
maximum  entitlement. 

The  administration  ondoi*ses  the  work  ethic  for  pait-time  student 
employment  in  any  federally  or  non-Federal  sponsored  form.  Student 
loans  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  State  assistance 
under  State  scholai*ship  incentive  grants,  ami  college  woi*k-study  are 
all  desirable  programs  to  su])plement  basic  grants  in  meeting  the  bal- 
ance of  a  student  s  costs  of  education  and  permitting  a  de«:iee  of 
choice.  In  recognition  of  the  role  CWSP  plays  in  a  student  aid  pack- 
age, allowing  a  student  to  pay  as  ho  goes  for  pait  of  his  educationally 
related  expenses,  the  adniinistration  budget  makes  provision  for  con- 
tinued program  funding  at  $2r)0  million. 


Mr.  MiciiKL.  Have  you  initiated  the  exporimontal  voucher  program 
involving  voucher  ])aynients  as  yet  ami,  if  so,  lias  there  been  feedback 
so  far? 

Dr.  BkUm  The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  continuing  sap- 
port  of  the  OEO-initiated  education  voucher  oxpeiiment  at  Alum 
Rock,  San  Jose,  Calif.  It  has  also  supported  feasibility  and  planning 
studies  for  additional  vouchor  sites  in  East  Ilaitford,  Conn.,  and  New 
IIami>shire,  in  order  to  test  varying  theoretical  concepts  and  provide 
more  information  on  the  effects  of  vouchei"S. 

Preliminary  evaluation  data  to  date  has  indicated  that  parents  and 
teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  voucher  system  aiul  that  children's 
achievement  levels  are  remaining  stable.  In  the  spring  of  1974,  81  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  surveved  indicated  they  were  happy  to  be  partici- 
pating in  the  program  and  f)2  ])ercent  believed  the  quality  of  education 
would  improve.  Teachei^s  cited  increased  autonomy  witliin  the  school 
system  as  the  reason  for  their  satisfaction. 

A  majority  of  parents  also  indicated  satisfaction  with  the  program, 
expressing  tlieir  belief  that  education  for  their  children  would  im- 
prove./riiis  was  borne  out  bv  the  observation  that  ])arents  were  inter- 
ested in  greater  i)articipation  in  the  decisionmaking  process  and 
selected  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  e(hicational  program  offered  rather 
than  neighborhood  location.  In  addition.  80  percent  of  the  children 
who  could  change  schools  during  the  sununer  of  1974  did  so,  another 
indicator  that  ])arents  are  making  critical  dioices  about  the  kind  of 
education  their  children  receive. 

Finally,  student  achievement  levels  measnivd  before  and  after 
voucher  system  particii)atioii  iiulicate  cliildren  an*  ])erfonning  at  their 
ex])ected  levels.  While  the  change  to  a  voucher  .system  has  not  led  to 
imi)roved  achievement  levels,  it  has  not  disrupted  or  lessened  the 
educational  achievement  of  the  student  i)ai*ticipants. 


VOUCIIEll  rROGR.\:^I 
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KFFOnT  '!*()  FIXI)  OUT  WHAT  PlUXSlUMS  WORK 


Mr.  MicUKL.  Ai-e  you  making  progress  in  iiiuling  out  what  federally 
supported  education  programs  are  working  and  which  ones  aren't? 
Are  all  the  funds  we're  appropriating  for  this  purpose  adding  up  to 
anything  as  far  as  helping  you  and  us  to  make  better  policy  decisions? 

Dr.  Beu..  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  **Yes,"  but  as  you  can 
appiwiate,  finding  out  what  works  and  wliat  doesn't  is  a  difficult, 
complex,  and  long-term  effort.  There  is  no  quick  and  easy  answer  nor 
arc  there  simple  measures  whicli  tell  ns  wlien  we  ai*o  successful.  Put- 
ting a  Federal  program  into  operation  takes  several  years  to  stait 
with.  Then  it  takes  several  more  yeai'S  to  take  effect  in  the  educatioiial 
process,  and  only  then  can  it  be  assessed. 

Federal  education  programs  are  seldom  established  with  an  adequate 
i-esearch  base  beforehand,  but  rathe i-  in  ix»sponse  to  a  perceived  prob- 
lem or  issue.  Development  takes  place  in  an  operational  setting  and 
mostly  through  trial  and  error.  Adequate  experimental  controls  are 
seldom  possible  in  such  a  setting  and  singling  out  the  variables  which 
make  a  difference  is  most  difficnlt.  Xeveilheless,  our  evaluation  activi- 
ties are  making  progress  in  identifying  what  works  and  what  doi^sn't, 
and  it  is  a  cumulative  process. 

For  example,  our  studies  of  KSKA  title  I  activities  over  the  past 
scveiul  yeai-s  have  identified  a  number  of  exemplary  programs.  These 
have  been  disseminated  thix>ugh  brochures  by  the  title  I  office.  Pack- 
ages  of  exemplary  i-eadiiig  programs  have  been  disseminated  by  the 
right-to-i-ead  office.  The  Project  Inforinatiou  Packages  (PIP's)  pro- 
vide another  example  of  projects  that  work.  In  studying  aclult  illitei'acy 
we  have  found  that  group  instruction  is  not  effective,  but  tJiat  indi- 
vidual instruction  generally  is.  In  assi»ssing  desegregation  pix>granis 
we  have  fouiul  that  human  relations  programs  were  successful  in  pro- 
moting desegi^egation,  but  that  other  types  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams were  not.  In  assessing  student  assistance  programs  we  found 
that  grants  were  more  .successful  than  loans  in  attracting  low-income 
minority  students  to  enroll  in  college.  An  ongoing  stud};  of  change 
agent  prognims  is  identifying  conditions  necessary  to  making  changes 
in  our  educational  systems.  These  are  a  few  examples  of  our  findings 
on  which  programs  work  and  which  do  not. 

The  results  of  our  evaluation  activities  are  increa.singly  helping 
both  of  us  to  make  In^tter  policy  decisions.  Obviously  there  are  many 
other  considerations  to  policy  decisions  beside  evaluation  findings,  but 
they  do  provide  an  inipoitant  influence. 

For  example,  a  study  of  the  title  I  allocation  formula  highlighted 
the  trade-off*  problems  in  changing  the  formula  or  leaving  it  alone. 
Various  alternative  computations  provided  Congress  influenced  the 
title  I  st^ct.ioiLS  of  Pul)lic  Law  0:^>-380. 

Studies  of  student  aid  programs  led  to  the  development  of  a  model 
which  was  used  to  project  costs  of  the  basic  grant  program  during  the 
legislative  deliberations  on  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1072. 

Studies  of  the  ESKA  title  I  program  have  led  to  the  decision  to  con- 
ctMitrate  program  activities  on  basic  skills. 

A  study  of  the  developing  institutions  program  led  to  the  concept 
of  the  advanced  institutional  program. 
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A  study  of  tho  bilin<rual  (nliiciitioii  prognvm  led  to  the  decision  to 
increase  emphasis  on  staff  development  and  tiuiningand  development 
of  ciUTioular  materials. 

Studies  of  performan'^o  contracting  and  tlie  use  of  inc<»ntive5  in  ele- 
inontar}  cducatitin  re\caled  insi<r"ificant  gains  in  student  achievement 
i-esultinir  from  these  approaches  and  sei  ved  to  dampen  un\varnuit<>.d 
support  and  enthusiasm  for  thesi^  approaches  in  tlie  educational 
community. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  evaluation  findin<rs  helpm^?  policy 
decisions  at  botli  the  leg^islative  and  executive  levels. 

Kin'C.VnON.M.  KKSK.\KCII 

Mr.  ^ru  HKi,.  Wliat  is  the  total  amount  in  your  budget  for  nisearcli- 
related  cndeavoi-s,  includin<r  the  funds  for  ^flE?  Have  the  i-osults  of 
this  research  led  to  any  significant  improvements  in  the  field  of 
education? 

Dr.  Bku..  The  total  amount  of  obligations  foi*  rescaich  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Oflico  of  lOducation  budget  is  $51,960,000  in  fiscal  year 
11)74,  $40,h07,0l)l)  in  fiscal  year  1075  and  $200,960,000  is  proposed  for 
fiscal  vear  1970. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  funds  are  not  in  the  Olhcc  of 
Education  budiret,  but  fall  within  the  aegis  of  the  Assistant  Secrot4iry 
for  Education/ The  total  amount  of  obligations  in  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  budget  is  $7r)X>91,000  in  fiscal  yeai'  1974,  $70,^^57,000 
in  fiscal  vcar  197.")  and  $80  million  is  pioposed  foi-  fiscal  year  1970. 

Over  95  percent  of  tho  fiscal  vears  1974  and  1975  reseai'ch  and  devel- 
opment activities  in  the  Office  of  Education  ai-o  in  the  areas  of  voca- 
tional education  and  education  for  the  handicapped. 

In  tlu'  area  of  vocntiomil  education,  a  recent  supplementary  repoi-t 
of  Proje^^t  Bastdim^  sponsoivd  bv  the  National  Advisoi-y  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  '-The  Iini)act  of  Vocational  Education  Re- 
search at  the  Fedoral  and  State  Levels/*  outlines  some  of  the  maior 
results  of  projects  which  the  Office  of  Education  has  supported.  The 
authoi-s  stated  that  the  study : 

*  *  *  has  m:ule  a  Hrst  effort  to  present  information  that  will  dofnonstrate 
the  iniiKiet  on  the  Nation  of  this  O-yoar  effort.  Ontstandfnjr  |)rof?nuns  have  heen 
(h'M-riheO.  Some  of  thest*  have  Krown  from  small  projects  into  a  fimd  of  knowlwlge 
that  lias  altennl  the  stnietiire  of  vocational  education  in  many  States,  Some 
Imve  aft'eetKl  not  only  our  States  hut  many  foreipni  nations  as  well.  Infommtion 
KvstemK  have  been  iij>tlt«te(l.  sjime  providi!:?:  .n!:aly«!*<  for  State  planners  and 
M)me  intended  for  use  l»y  students  and  teachers.  Behavioral  ohjiH-tives  and 
wavs  c;f  measurinjr  tlieir  achievement  have  »>een  written  for  tralninj?  proprnims 
in  ni^irl.\  200  job  cjite^ories.  Nationwide  networks  for  cnrrioulum  coonlina- 
tion  and"  for  coojK^rative  planninj:  and  siiariuK  have  been  institnte<l.  A  higher 
level  of  eomnumity  involvement  lias  \h>kxu\  to  appear. 

In  the  area  of  education  for  the  handicapi)ed,  si<mificant  improve- 
ments include  tjie  development  and  improvement  of :  Sets  of  communi- 
cation devices  which  i)crmit  severely  crippled,  non vocal  childmi  t>a 
conmnmicate  hy  typewriter;  validated  materials  for  hearing'-  impairo  I 
prc.scht)olers  for  teach in<r  manual  coninmnica^icns:  six  new  curricul urns 
for  education  of  mentally  retarded  children,  now  he in<r  distributed 
commerciallv:  therapy  techniques  for  speech  impaiivd  chddren,  par- 
ticularly for  those  with  ai-ticulation  and  rhythm  problems;  and  two 
devices,  one  for  low-vision  dr* '  vn  and  one  for  totally  blind  children, 
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to  improve  the  distrihiitioii  of  (Hlucsitioiml  inatcnulsdin  eloped  tlimiidi 
tho  suppoit  of  the  Oiliceof  Kdueatioii. 

Two  major  increases  for  research  niid  deveh>pineiit  ae(i\ities  aiv 
proposed  for  iiseal  year  1J)7().  We  aiv  iv(|uesti!i«r  $100  million  foi*  voc^i- 
tiomil  edueation  ivseaix^h-ivhited  activities  in  fiscal  venr  1J)7()  under 
pro|K)S(»d  le«rislation.  The  new  le«rishition  is  j)hinned  to  shift  the  focus 
of  Fedenil  a&sistance  foi-  vocational  education  fix)m  <renei'al  snppoit 
ser\'ices  to  innovative  projects. 

We  are  also  iXHinestiii^r  J?;58.09;5.()()()  undei'  the.  Special  Projects  Act, 
of  which  $28,710,000  would  Ik>  ol)li<rated  on  ix^sc^aix-h  and  development 
in  fiscal  year  107C. 

KFFOarS  'I-O  MINM>ri7.K  l)l'IM.Il\vriON-  AND  I'l'T  COSTS 

Mr.  MicuKL.  Would  yon  also  provide  for  the  ivcord  a  listin<r  of 
those  pro<rrams  under  youi-  a<jency  which  o\ei'lap,  in  one  ivspect  oi- 
another,  with  other  programs  within  the  Oilice  of  Education.  Can  such 
pro»;rams  be  consolidate*!  to  make  them  more  concisi*  and  lessen  ad- 
ministration costs  and  pro«rraiumatic  duplication  ? 

Dr.  Bku..  This  is  an  extivmely  complex  question,  and  it  would  take 
US  sovenil  months  to  nuike  a  thorou«rh  and  adequate  analysis, 

Most  of  ojir  eleiiuMitai'v  and  secoiulaiy  pro*rrams  in  tlie  Oflice  of 
Kdiicatioii  ai-e,  in  fact,  a'd ministered  by  the  States  and  local  .school 
districts.  Theso  aiv  administeied  under  State  plans  and  have  vei-y 
broad  aiithority— such  as  cihication  foi-  the  disadvanta^^Hl  supple- 
montiiry  S(>rvices,  and  voi-atiomil  education— and  we  do  not  have  de- 
tailed project  inforimition  on  their  operations. 

Our  projMrnuns  which  aie  discivtionary  at  the  Federal  level  also 
authorize  a  broad  si)ectium  of  activities,  and  we  would  have  to  ex- 
amine them  on  a  i)roject-by-project  basis  to  determine  the  extent  of 
any  overhipi)in<r.  For  instance,  the  Education  Piofe.ssions  Develop- 
ment Act  ajithori;^es  teacher  trainin«r  in  all  areas  of  education. 

Theiv  are,  of  coui-st;,  some  obvious  cases  wheiv  assistaiu-e  foi*  eei'tain 
needs  or  ai-eas  is  provided  imder  more  than  one  authority.  An  example 
would  bt»  bilin<rual  education,  which  is  fuiuled  under  title  VII  of  the 
Eleinentai-y  and  Secoiulary  Education  Act,  as  well  as  uiuler  tlie  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  the  Adult  Education  Act.  the  Indian  Education 
Act,  the  Ediicatioiml  Professions  Development  Act,  and  under  hi<rher 
education  pro<rrams  sjicli  as  stren<rthenin<r  de\elopin<r  institutions. 
Another  example  is  ediication  for  the  handicapped  which  is  sup- 
ported under  title  T  of  ESEA.  the  Vocational  Edueation  Act,  and 
t!ie  'readier  Corj^s.  as  wel!  as  under  the  I'Miieai  ion  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  its(»lf.  T  nH*rht  point  out  hei-e,  Mr.  Michel,  that  the  law  its(>lf 
|)rohil)its  any  duplication  In  specifyin«r  that  childivn  ser\ed  by  title  I 
cannot  also  I)e  served  by  the  irandicap])ed  Act. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  the  le<rislative  intent  of  Office 
of  Education  pro<rrains  has  eonlributed  to  this  diversity  of  pro«:rams 
and  pjH'poses.  As  critical  needs  have  lisen,  Con<rrcss  has  i-esponded 
by  enact in<r  specific  cate<roricaI  i)ro<rrams  to  provide  assistance  in 
those  specific  areas. 

One  of  our  major  priorities  has  been  to  increa.se  the  flexibility  and 
efiiciency  of  educational  expenditures  by  consolidatin<r  cate<rorical 
pro«rrams.  In  coopi^ration  with  the  Con^rress.  we  have  bad  some  suc- 
cess in  this  area.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1074  consolidated 
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seven  programs  in  clcincnlar}  and  socoiulai'y  education  into  two— 
fho  siippoi^  and  inno\alion  progiani  and  tho  libraries  and  instruc- 
tional resouroej;  piopani.  This  consolidation  ivally  reduces  Federal 
adnuni:?trativc  respon.sihilities  very  little. 

I  would  underscore  one  final  point,  Mr.  Michel,  In  adiniuisterinff 
theso  projjrains  we  make  a  const  ious  ctlort  to  direct  the  funds  in  such 
a  nmnner  as  not  to  exceed  the  elTo!*t  that  is  luvded.  We  niake  every 
etTort  to  avoid  all  duplication  and  o\crhippin<r  wherever  possible.  We 
luive  taken  numsures  to  cut  the  cost.s  of  administration  by  streamlining 
our  bureau  .structures  and  b\  such  manajrcment  uieasure.s  a.s  developing 
a  centrali/.ed  application  routing  system.  You  may  be  certain  that  these 
etfortvS  will  continue  to  be  made. 

OKriCK  OK  KnX'CATlON  KKKKlTIVKNKSS 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Do  you  feel  the  Ollice  of  Kducation  has  the  ro.sources  to 
elVe<'tively  do  its  job?  Also,  would  you  tell  us  wliat  etroils  have  been 
undertaken  to  .shift  resources  from  low  priority  areas  to  high  priority 
areas  and  to  improve  productivity? 

Dr.  Hkm..  The  eirecti\cncss  of'the  Ollice  of  Kducation  to  administer 
educational  i)rograms  and  pro\idc^  Federal  leadei-ship  dejwnd.s,  in 
large  mea.^ure.  on  manpowei-  icsources  available.  Because  tlu'  Office 
of  Kducation  is  a  part  of  the  Feileral  etVoit  to  con.sei've  economic  re- 
sources, the  liscal  year  lJ)7(i  ivquest  for  manpower  does  not  j)andlel 
the  increase  of  res{)onsibilit\  and  v,orkload  anticipated  in  fis(*al  year 
1070.  Tiider  less  se.vere  economic  conditions^  the  burden  of  inoetiug 
hicivasing  woi'kload  ivipiirements  would  be  accompanied  with  a  re- 
quest for  substantially  moiv  positions  than  the  actual  po.sitions  re- 
(pie.sted.  The  Ollice  of  Kducation  has  been  faced  with  an  increasing 
woi'kload  requirenu'iit  without  commensurate  staff.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  execute  uiiv  program  responsibilities  by  increasing  pro- 
ducti\ity  and  shifting  positions  from  low  priority  areas  to  high  pri- 
ority aivas:  our  fi.<cal  year  11)74  aiul  1975  experieiu'es  are  the  most 
recent  examples. 

The  fiscal  year  U)71  I^resident's  budget  requested  education  i-evenue 
sharing  and  a  corresponding  deci-ease  of  some  :>00  positions.  Although 
the  education  rcvemie  sharing  proposal  was  not  enacted,  only  200 
pohitions  were  re.->tored  for  existing  piograms,  and  programs  for  which 
support  has  not  been  lequested  were  added  without  any  .staff  to  sup- 
port them. 

To  pro\ide  stalling  to  correspond  to  prograius  ultimately  appro- 
priated, po>itions  were  shifted  fron.  among  the  following  programs: 
emergcncN  school  aid,  Mipplementary  .services  and  centers,  intermi- 
tional  acti\ities,  strengthening  State  departments  of  education,  and 
.school  assistaiu'c  in  federally  aflVcted  areas.  In  addition  to  providiug 
poMtions  foi-  tho>e  programs  that  had  been  i  lated  foi*  e(lucation  I'eve- 
mii  >haring,  the>e  shifts  were  necessary  to  provide  additional  .staff  for 
programs  for  whicli  fmuls  weiv  appropriated  but  had  not  been  re- 
(jucMed.  such  as  im  rcase.^  for  diivct  loans  ami  bilingual  education  and 
for  State  student  imvntive  grants,  veterans  cost  of  in.struotion,  and 
ethnic  heritage.  , 

Our  fiscal  yeai-  1075  budget  requested  consoli(hition  of  .several  OVj 
|)rogram.s  and  a  eorre.sponding  dccrea.se  in  positions.  C<)nsolidation, 
however,  was  not  approved  for  li.scal  Near  1975,  but  in  view  of  severe 
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economic  constraints  a  mjne^t  was  not  made  to  i^cstoix'!  these  positions. 
Stalling  foi-  the  categorical  pmgrain.s  was  piovidcd  i)y  fni-thei*  rodnc- 
ing  some  progiams  that  had  already  Ikhmi  lednccd  the  pi-evioijs  year, 
such  as  for  title  V  of  KSEA,  and  shifting  positions  originally  phninod 
for  the  gnaranteed  stndent  loan  program  and  the  l)asic  edncatioiiul 
opport  nnity  <riants  i)rogiam,  among  othei-s. 

At  these  minimnm  stafliug  levels,  the  Oflice  of  Edncation  has  come 
under  oriticisni  for  not  ad(K|uatel v  monitoi  in":  progmius,  such  as  voca- 
tional edncation  and  handicapped  programs.  Under  ideal  st^iffing  levels 
each  program  wonld  be  able  to  visit  their  grantees  at  least  once  a  year 
to  monitor  the  efFect  of  Federal  fund  expenditures.  Our  current  ex- 
perience sho\\\  ,  however,  that  oidy  half  of  onr  discietionary  pi-ograms 
are  able  tf  uiake  site  visits  to  grantees  no  moi-e  than  once  every  other 
year. 

To  auui-ess  priorities,  during  this  period  of  contiiuiing  restraint,  the 
OWirc  of  Education  will  continue  to  focus  on  intensive  tminiug  and 

I)  etter  utilization  of  available  staff.  The  thrust  of  thi.s  elToi-t  will  rely 
on  the  expansion  and  refinement  of  an  agencywide  imuipower  utili/.a- 
tion  system  which  is  shown  in  appendix  A  of  the  .salaries  and  expenses 
fiscal  year  1070  congivssional  justification. 

This  mn.ipower  utili/.ation  system  will  provide  Oflice  of  Education 
luanageinent  with  a  tool  which  measures  cnrrent  productivity  as  well 
as  forecasts  product i\  ity.  Productivity  is  measured  bv  comparing  the 
iiuiiipower  a\ailable  with  the  amount  of  work  completed  in  a  given 
j>erind.  Assessment  of  productivity  \vill  then  be  used  in  our  continuing 
cfForf  to  sh.ift  lesouives  from  low-priority  areas  to  high-priority  ai*eas 
in  fiscal  year  1070. 

r.oWKui.vi;  oKiwn/rs  foij  <;u.\Ia^"I•^:KI)  sti-ukki  i.o.\.-sS 

^^r.  CoSTK.  What  legishitive  ivforms  are  you  proposing  to  lowen 
the  default  rate  on  student  loans.  What  steps  have  you  taken  in-honse; 
and  what  has  been  their  effect? 

Dr.  Bku..  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edncation,  ami  Welfai-e  tnins- 
niitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repivsentatives  on  February  27, 

II)  7r>,  legislative  proposals  to  further  reduce  defaults.  Three  important 
features  of  this  transmittal  consist  of  an  incentive  ofVeivd  to  lendei-s 
to  encourage  the  multiple  disbtn'seiucnt  of  loans  over  the  course  of  a 
school  year,  a  provision  to  elimimite  pmprietaiy  schools  as  eligible 
lendei-s.  and  an  amendment  to  the  bankruptcy  Act  to  make  .student 
loans  nondisi'hargeable  in  bankruptcv  during  the  .l-yeai-  period  aft<»r 
the  first  installment  theivon  becomes  due. 

The  two  main  in-honse  actions  which  ha\e  been  initi'i^ed  to  reduce 
the  default  rate  are  the  publication  of  the  new  i  /nlations  on 
Febrnarv  '20,  107."),  and  the  complete  angnientation  of  regional  func- 
tions ineluding  collections,  field  examination,  ami  claims  e.xaniiufttion. 
Iliese  actions,  being  introduced  only  recently,  will  have  little,  if  any* 
reali/.id)le  eftVct  on  the  default  late  in  fiscal  year  107.1.  taking  several 
fiscal  veai's  for  their  full  ramifications  to  be  felt.  Tt  is  estimated  that 
the  default  rate  will  continue  to  increa.^  •  <iliirhtly  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
\ears  reaching  a  point  of  stabiliziition  in  fiscal  year  1078  and  initiating 
a  nnlnction  trend  in  fiscal  year  1070. 
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Mr.  CoNTE.  You  state  that  educsitiou  for  the  handicapped  has  been 
one  of  the  most  nen^lected  in  American  education.  It  woiml  sccni  that 
this  neglect  couhl  be  countered  best  by  contimiing  to  provide  assistance 
for  State  pro^rrams  while  buihling  capacity  at  tlie  same  time.  Why  is 
the  Office  of  Education  so  rehictant  to  ajjreo  with  this  committee  on  the 
need  to  assist  the  handicapped  ? 

Dr.  Beu..  The  Office  ot  Education  has  shared  with  the  Congress  the 
philosophy  that  tlie  responsibility  for  providing  an  equal  educational 
opportimity  for  all  handicapped  children  resides  in  the  States.  The 
Fedenil  Government  has  seen  its  role  as  developing  the  capacity  of  the 
States  to  provide  such  educational  opportunities,  not  in  supporting  the 
provision  of  services.  Our  strategy  has  been  to  use  our  scarce  resources 
tostinmlate  improved  and  new  services,  and  not  to  substitute  our  funds 
where  State  and  local  government  shoi»ld  be  providing  adequate  sup- 
port. 

KXVlROX:iIKXT.\L  KOrCATIOX 

Afr,  CoN'iT-^  Vou  propose  terminating  the  environmental  education 
program  stating  that  State  and  local  education  agencies  should  assume 
a  givator  share  of  the  responsibilities  foi*  such  programs.  What  has  the 
State  and  loi^al  share  of  funding  b<»en  up  to  this  point?  What  do  you 
anticipate  their  level  of  support  will  be  if  Federal  fimds  are  with- 
drawn? 

I)r,  Bkij.,  Keeii)ieuts  of  environmental  education  grantsare  required 
to  provide  part  of  the  project  cost  as  follows :  ^  percent  of  the  project 
cost  foi-  the  fii-st  year;  and  an  amount  for  second  and  third  year  fund- 
ing, of  40  percen'^t  and  60  peirent  i-espectively.  Tf  Federal  supnort  is 
witlidrawn  the  total  cost  of  ])rojects  will  have  to  be  assumed  by  the 
project  sponsor  or  other  conti'ibutoi*s. 

THE  STUDIES 

ifr,  CoKTK,  $0.5  million  of  the  disadvantaged  grants  request  must  be 
set  aside  for  "evahiation  and  other  studies/"  What  are  these  other 
studies? 

Dr.  Bkij,.  The  p]ducation  Amendments  of  1074  mandated  the  con- 
duct and  sjjbmission  of  a  large  number  of  studies  and  reports,  Sevei'al 
of  thes(^  relate  to  ESEA,  title  L  Section  151  mandates  "Independent 
evahuitions  which  describe  and  measure  the  impact  of  programs  and 
projects  assisted  undei*  tliis  title"— $3.25  million  is  requested  for  this 
purpose.  Section  821  requires  the  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
"undertake  a  thorough  evaluation  aiul  study  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion progi'ams  including  such  programs  conducted  bv  States  and 
SJich  programs  conducted  uuder  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1005."  The  leirislation  fur- 
ther mandates  that  $5  million  of  title  I  appropriations  be  made 
available  annnalh  to  NIE  forthisstudy  for  fiscal  vears  1075, 1970. and 
107T.  Section  4l7faU2)  requires  a  survey  of  how  many  children 
eonnted  foi*  Title  I  allocation  purposes  "participate  in  such  programs 
and  proiects  and  how  many  of  such  children  do  not,  and  a  survey  of 
how  many  educationally  disadvantaged  cliildren  participate  m  such 
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|)ro«rr:ims  and  projtM-ts  :iiul  how  iiisuiy  ediinitioiiallv  disad\aiita«X(Hl 
rhililmi  do  not  "—$1.25  luillioii  Is  iv(|ii(»'stod  for  this  purpose. 

KVAM'ATION" 

Mr.  (\>NrK.  What  i.^  tho  nature  of  your  ovahiatiou  etfort  ?  What 
rriteria  do  you  u.<e  to  evaluate  tho  p!()«rrauis^  How  do  you  seleet  the 
eriteria  usc*d? 

Dr. JBei.i..  Our  ovahiatiou  elfoi't  is  aiiuinl  at  earn  ing  out  a  series  of 
Seientifieally  desijnHuI  objective  studies  eacli  ye^u  'ou  the  impact  and 
elfertiveuess  of  FecUMal  edueatiou  proirnuus.  The  purpose  is  to  meet 
hotli  the  ueeds  of  Cou£riess  aiul  uiana^Mueut  for  hard  objei»tivc  ihxUi 
on  liow  well  pro«rrani>  aie  uieetiu«r  their  iuteude<l  ol)jeotivcs.  To  this 
end  an  evahuitiou  ])lau  is  develo|HHl  earli  ye^ir,  study  desi*rus  and 
RFl^s  a IV  prepared  by  indioiise  sfHUMalists,  and  eontractoi's  are 
Sideetcd  throuirh  roiu|H»titive  l)iddin«r  pnH'edure,s  to  perform  the  field 
work,  data  eolleetion,  and  analysis.  The  results  are  diss(Mninate^l 
widely  to  Contrixs'^.  .State  education  a«nMieie?i.  and  the  cducntiou  com- 
munity. Within  OE,the  re.sultsa?v  used  to  iiuhienee  inana«rement  deci- 
<'ons  and  to  improve  pro«rraui  inana«rement.  There  an»  a  variet}'  of 
criteria  used  to  evaluate  tlie  ])ro<Tiams.  The  sjKvific  ones  used  dei)end 
on  the  objectives  of  the  evaluation,  the  nature  of  the  projrnim  bein^r 
evaluated,  and  the  availabilitv  of  data  or  the  difficulty  :md  cost  of 

aiiiin<;  the  needed  dsita.  T**or  example,  if  we  are  assessin<j  the  effects 
of  a  student  aid  i)ro«rraiu  in  helpin«r  low-income  students,  an  imiK>r- 
taut  criterion  is  the  income  level  of  the  studeius  receiviu*r  aid  and  the 
percent  of  low-iiiconie  students  enrolled  i-eceivinn:  aid-  If  wo  are 
e\ahiatin«r  a  vocational  education  pro«rram,  we  try  to  assess  the  num- 
Iter  or  percentaire  of  irraduate.s  ohtainin*r  em])loynient  i-elated  to  their 
trninin«r.  If  vre  are  evahiatiiiir  a  compensjitory  education  }>roj2:nim  we 
try  to  assess  acliievenieiit  «rains  in  n*adinfr  Jind  coiiiput^itional  skills, 
and  if  we  iwv  evaluatiiiir  a  school  dcseiriv*rjUion  prof^nnin,  we  try  to 
assess,  amon«r  other  things,  chancres  in  racial  attitudes. 

irA.vDU  Am;!)  sKrr-.\sii)f-s 

^Ir.  CoNTK.  You  are  request in«r  $109  million  for  haiulicap|)ed  pro- 
«rraius  under  disad\  anta«red  ^'rjint,s.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  suppoil  and  innovation  are  enrmarUed  for  programs 
for  hinulicnpped  children,  WlvAt  are  the  differences  lx»tween  these 
pro«rraiu>?  Kow  are  they  adniiiiisteriHl ?  Wiat  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
duplication? 

Dr.  Bkm..  Title  I,  frnuit,s  for  the  disadvanta<^»d,  administered  by 
the  Hureau  of  Kducatioii  for  the  Trandicapi)ed,  include^s  a  set- aside 
for  irrants  to  SEA  s  to  provide  siippoit  of  bnsic  s{)ecial  educational 
siM  vires  to  handicapped  children  in  State  scliools  and  institutions. 
Title  IV,  part  C,  KSE.V,  adniiuistei-ed  hy  the  Rureau  of  School  Sys- 
tems, iutliulcs  a  set  aside  for  handicapped  children  which  providers 
support  for  iuiiovatixe  projects.  Out  of  a  States  alhx'ation  for  pai^t  C 
it  may  cetain  up  to  1.")  percent  of  the  amount  or  tlic  nniount  it  received 
in  fis<  al  year  for  *itle  V,  KSE.V,  whiche\er  is  iar«rer  for streiiirth- 
euin«;  State  and  lo<  al  ulucational  a<ri»iicie.s.  Of  the  remainder,  it  must 
n>e  at  least  l.!  percent  for  projects  for  haiulicapped  children,  lliese 
projects  may  he  distributed,  at  the  State  s  discretion,  anion*^  the  three 
other  procrnuns  included  .ii  pail  C:  Suj)plementary  centers  and  s(»rv- 
ices,  school  nutrition  and  health  .ser\ U'cs,  and  dm|>out  ,/iv.vention. 
O    nh»  school  nutrition  ai.d  liealtii  services  mus1  Ik*  used  for  low- 
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iiieomo  child rou,  t lie  other  \\\  o  pro^^nuus  need  not  be  restricted  to  low- 
iiicoiim  liaiidieapiK^d  ehildi-eiu  Tlie  scpamto  goals  of  these  programs 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  close  coordination  between  the  two  Buieaus 
woidd  prevent  diiplieation. 


Mr.  CoNTK.  Testimony  last  year  stated  that  a  svstonxatie  cvahiation 
of  bilin«riial  education  pro«rraiu>  underway.  i)id  you  consi(ler  the 
resuHs  before  you  diH-ided  to  shift  the  enipluisis  of  your  effort  in  this 
area  to  capacity  buikling? 

Dn  l^y^A^  Yes.  An  evaluation  of  the  bilingual  education  prognun 
was  completed  under  contmct  with  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  in 
January  1974.  Two  of  the  key  findings  of  tliat  study  were  that  there 
weiv  shortages  of  tmiiuul  bilingual  teadiers  and  shortages  of  appro- 
priate biliugiud  instructional  materials  and  that  these  shortages 
handicapi)ed  progi^am  o|)enitiou.  These  findings  were  important  in 
shifting  pro«ri*JUu  eiuphasis  to  capacity  building  activities;  that  is, 
training  of  bilingual  teachei-s  and  development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials. Both  of  these  activities  are  reflected  in  our  budget  proposal. 


Mr.  (\)XTK.  By  how  nuich  has  functional  illiteracy  been  reduced 
sincethe  in  'cp^'ou  of  the  right  to  read  program? 

Dr.  II()i.U)w.\Y.  As  a  national  etfoi-t,  right  to  reatl  will  be  assi^ssitig 
the  extent  to  which  illiteracy  both  through  schools, States,  and  private 
sector  have  In^en  reduced  by"in7().The  individual  programs  which  liave 
been  funded  under  riglif  tc  read  show  several  diffeient  kinds  of 
growtlis:  The  school  bastul  program  indicated  that  the  average  student 
g-.iiucd  in  excess  of  1  year  for  the  year  of  instruction;  the  community 
ba.MMl  (lemoust  nit  ion  program  evaluation  indicated  subst^uitial  gains 
ill  the  development  of  functional  tasks.  Additionally,  right  to  read 
let  a  mini  contract  to  a.ssess  the  degree  to  which  17-year^olds  were 
performing  in  the  ai-ea  of  literacy  skills.  Preliminary  data  from  this 
assi^ssment  reveals  that  17-year-olds  are  now  reading  better  than  thev 
were  the  previous  2  yeai-s.Moie  definitive  information  however,  will 
be  available  bv  11>7(>. 

Mr.  CoNTK."  What  do  yon  mean  by  functional  literacy?  Does  that 
mean  someone  who  has' trouble  nndei  standing  TT?S  regulations  or 
does  it  indicats  someone  who  has  dinicnlty  reading  a  newspaper. 

Dr.  Uou.owAY.  Right  to  read  has  (lelined  functional  literacy  as  the 
ability  to  read  to  the  end  that  the  individual  is  able  ♦o  function  pro- 
ducti\el>  as  an  adult  and  theieby  increase  the  IxMiefits  to  be  derived 
from  thk  society.  Implied  in  this  dermition  is  the  ivcognition  that  to 
function  i)ro(lnctively  may  require  the  ability  to  perform  certain  gen 
era  I  tasks  and  certain  specific  tasks  which  will  allow  an  individual 
to  take  advantage  of  options  that  should  be  available  and  to  create 
new  options  for  himself.  Such  tasks  involve,  at  a  niiniimiin  level: 
Heading  a  newspaper,  reading  a  driver  s  license  test,  iiiidei-standing 
medicaid  forms,  reading  recipes,  supermarket  lal.  is  and  a  variety  of 
daily  functional  tasks  which  are  essential  to  surviving  in  the  United 
States.  This  definition  is  coiitnisted  with  the  U.S.  census  definition 
which  is  to  jisceitain  from  individuals  whether  or  not  they  can  read 
and  write  a  simple  sentence. 
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Mr.  OoxTK.  What  is  tlio  iiatmv  «>f  tlio  private  a^roucios  roceiviu^r 
assistaiuv  iiiulei*  the  riyht  to  read  pn>«rraiu?  TFou  do  they  use  the 
Federal  funds  they  receive,  how  (h>  you  uiouitor  the  use  of  those 
fuud.s^ 

Dr.  IIoLunvAV.  A  uuijor  feature  of  the  uatioual  ri<xht  to  read  eiTcut 
is  the  iu\nlveuieut  of  the  private  seetor.  As  Mu  h.  private  a«reueies  are 
not  «reueran\  funded  under  the  pro«rrani.  Major  l)usiue>ses  and  eor- 
porations  are  involved  in  ri<rht  to  read  hy  estahlishiuir  a  variety  of 
t\pe,s  of  pro«rnuus  or  activities  whieh  support  reailin;;  and  litoraey, 
Kxaniples  of  these  are  the  estahlisluuent  i)f  on-the-jol)  literacy  pro- 
;:rani.s,  providiu«r  relea.-e  tinu*  for  employees  to  participate  in  tutor- 
iu«r  children  or  adul^^,  <levelopiii«r  special  pro^rinnis  for  secondary 
.school  sttidents  at  husiness  plants  to  assist  them  in  readin«r  JUul  lit- 
eracv,  pul)li.shin«r  paperhai^k  hooks  at  reduced  costs  so  that  children 
nia\  purchase  them,  and  the  Xationa'  Koothall  I^»a*rue  douatin<r  Jul- 
veiiisin«r  time  for  ent'Onni«rin«r  child i  »n  to  read.  Thest^  represent  the 
kiud.s  of  ac  tivitie>  in  which  the  privute  sector  ib  en«raired  in  ri<rht  to 
lead.  In  a  few  in>tances.  wv  let  major  contracts  to  counnercud  firms ou 
a  competitive  hasis  to  develop  specific  kinds  of  uuiterials.  E.saniplcs 
of  these  aiv;  the  ilevelopment  of  adult  litenicy  TV  pro«rrams  in  l)Oth 
Knirli>h  and  Spani.sh;  the  development  of  the  pivschool  materials  for 
parents  of  prcM-hool  children:  and  the  identification  and  validation 
tift  ircrtiw  readin*;  pro«ri*ains.  pres*  hool  throuirh  adult  '*nd  the  pack- 
a;riu:r  ami  <li.-seinination  of  those  pro*rrams.  Tlowever.  these  are  se- 
verely limited  and  are  puMislied  iu  the  Commeu.  Business  Daily. 
yioM  i>f  (he  private  a«rencios  iu  rijrht  to  read  are  involved  iu  ^ivin^ 
t>f  their  services  in  joininjrthe  national  rijrht  to  read  effort. 

^fr.  CoNrK.  What  portion  of  the  functionally  illiterate  adults  in  the 
I'nited  States  are  reaclunl  by  the  ri«rht  to  read  pro^rnim? 

Dr.  TTor.i.ovv.vY,  As  a  pro^rram.  ri*rht  to  read  has  only  §12  million 
and  therefore,  is  not  in  a  position  to  reach  the  18^/>  million  adults 
who  are  functionally  illiterate  or  the  7  million  children.  However, 
riirht  to  read  has  developed  a  multiplier  effect  to  the  pro^rram  which 
alh)\vs  for  it?>  fmulinjr  to  spread  in  a  1)road  way.  Several  examples  are 
a>  follows;  l\i«rht  to  read  funds  State  ajrencies  for  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  train  loral  ri«rht  to  read  coord inatoi-s  who  coordinate  all 
of  ivadin*:-  "While  the  States  do  not  provide  direct  nionevs  to  local  dis- 
trict.s.  they  provide  traiiiiujr.  Some  e.xamples  are:  Florida  State 
Ivhuation  A«rency  receives  $108,000  and  is  ^reneratiu*r  $02  million 
in  State  resources:  Xoi-th  Carolina  is  funded  for  $138,000  and  ^ren- 
cratiu«r  $22  million:  Minnesota  was  funded  for  $118,000  and  has 
«renerated  $:")  million:  and  .Mahanui  is  funded  for  $112,000  and 
nnitches  each  dollar  in  a  line  item  l)nd«ret  in  the  State  le^rislntnre. 
Tn  this  way,  ri«rht  to  read  plans  to  reach,  throuirh  its  national  multi- 
plier pro«riam  the  functif  aal  illi'.'rate  adults  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
I"n fortunately,  the  State  pro«rram  will  he  discontinued  unless  the 
ncvv  le«rislation  is  amendcfl  and  resouives  for  new  States  are  on  a 
very  limited  hasis. 

Fofj<ovv  TiiRoir.ir 

>rr.  CoNTK.  Youa«r:iin  propos(»  |)hasin«rout  Follow  Thro u«rh.  despite 
the  renewal  of  its  uuthori/atiou  for  3  yeai*s.  Tn  testimony  durin^r  the 
bud«ret  lescission  hearin«rH.  Commissioner  Bcil  stated  that  research 
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into  the  problonis  of  tlio  (Mltinitioiially  (lisa(lvantu<re(l  will  continue 
under  various  othoi*  i)ro«rrains.  most  of  which  would  reqnin»  field 
testin«r.  Have  you  considorod  usiujj  the  pmveu  capacity  of  Follow 
Throiijjh  as  a  vehicle  for  the  necesi;ar}'  testiu«r? 

Mr.  AViiKKLKi:.  Ve*?.  this  has  l)eeu  su<r«rcsted.  The  most  effective 
element  in  Follow  Throu«rh  for  this  purpos(\  I  think,  is  the  hnTre-scale 
experimental  approach.  One  problem  is  that  this  kind  of  activity,  if 
carried  out  specifieally  tlu-ou<rh  Follow  Throu«rh — would  have  the 
problem  that  it  would  1h»  dillicrdt  t*)  n»direct  the  existin<r  Follow 
Thron«jh  projects  to  new  activities.  AVe  and  our  collea«rnes  in  the 
Education  Division  Wlieve,  however,  that  this  approach  has  merit 
and  we  are  continuin«r  to  look  at  it. 


Ifi*.  CoN*n:.  Von  are  focusinjr  on  "capacity  build inor**  for  bi Uncial 
education.  AVhat  aiv  you  <loiu«r  to  meet  the  needs  of  bilincj^ial  students 
over  the  shoil  term?  IIow  nuuiy  will  Ik?  directly  assisted  tuider  your 
iv(|ue.st  ? 

Mr.  WiiKKi.KK.  While  iuan<ruratin*r  a  new  stratejr;*  to  strenjrthen  the 
resource>  of  srhool  systems  to  address  the  needs  of  the  children  of 
nou-  or  limited  Kuirrish-spe:ikin*r  ability,  we  are  uuiintainiiifx  the 
elas>rc)om  demonstration  etfnrt  which  has  chanicterized  the  title  VII 
efioit  i-ince  the  pro«riam  was  fii-st  fimded.  Al)out  07  percent  of  our 
propositi  budget  or  SiUO.OOO^OOO  will  support  some  202  such  projects 
involvin«r  the  inserviie  trainin*r  of  a]>out  9.000  teachei-s  and  aides. 
The.^  deuioiist rations  will  pn)vide  bilinj^ial  instruction  to  a})out 
204.(J()0  childreu.  only  a  small  pen  enta<re  of  those  estimated  to  require 
such  servires.  The  demon>tration  mode  serves  a  vital  pin'pose  in  de- 
velopin«r  ways  to  address  the  pa  ^nlar  needs  of  children  who  arc 
handicapped  in  some  way*  in  t\ii>  case  by  a  hick  of  knowledjrc  of 
Enjrlish.  However,  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  from  1.8  to  2.5 
million  children,  the  Xation  must  have  suitable  resources  now  lackinj^ 
in  sufficient  nmnlH»i-s.  namelv  trained  teachei-s  and  quality  materiah;. 
It  is  tliis  need  that  the  capacity  buildin<r  stnite«r>'  seeks  to  address. 


Mr.  CoNT>:.  Testimony  last  year  indicated  that  20  percent  of  the 
population  was  not  coveml  by  educational  TV,  and  32  percent  lacked 
covera«re  bv  educational  radio  stations.  Your  budjret  request  propo.ses 
three  new  TV  stations  and  si.x  ?iew  radio  .stations,  yet  does  not  increa.se 
coveraire.'VVhv? 

Dr.  Bki.t,.  Tlie  fi«rmes  cited  in  the  testimony  of  last  year  were  ap- 
proximate. To  increase  the  covera«rc  by  1  i)ercent,  service  must  be 
provided  to  an  atlditional  2  million  pei-sons.  Of  the  applications  imder 
active  consideiation  fo;  fimdinir  in  fiscal  year  1075  which  will  brinjr 
full-servire  noncommei-cial  radio  or  televison  sijrnals  to  a  commu- 
nity for  the  first  time,  less  than  one-third  have  primary  coverajje 
ureas  which  iiirliide  a  major  population  center.  In  activating:  a  non- 
conunerrial  broadcastin*:  station  havinjr  203.235  pei-sons  within  its 
primary  covera«re  aiva.  the  peiveutajre  of  covera^re  of  the  entire  F.S. 
population  will  increa.se  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
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Mr.  CoxTK.  In  yoiirrftatouuMit  of  pnoi  itios.  von  did  not  uuMition  vocji- 
tioiial  or  career  edncsii  ion.  W\ui\  luMroiitsiiroof  liijrh  sdiool  jrnidiintes 
rontiimo  on  to  colloiro  and  wlmt  pormilaiio  iinnuHlialolv  .-wk  to  ontor 
tlio  Ijibor  foru3? 

Dr.  Iku.  AcTordinnr  to  the  linrean  of  Lahor  Statist iis,  ab(»nt  47 
penvnt  of  the  Iii^^h  .^ehool  jrradnates  for  P.)7:5  ueiv  enrolled  in  colkMn* 
in  Ortobor  lOH  and  (ID  pon  ent  of  the  elass  of  m:\  were  in  the  civilian 
lahor  lonv.  I  ho  labcn-  force  pereenta!re  includes  ;57  percent  of  those 
enrolled  ui  eolle.ire  ami  si  percent  of  tho.^c  not  enrolled  in  rolle.rc  The 
4 1  percent  enterni.ir  collcire  in  the  fall  ininiediatelv  foilowiinr  hiid, 
school  irradnati(»n  did  not  include  tho.^c  who  po>tponed  enteriinr  colK^'e 
for  I  or  more  yvmy.  U  we  included  the^^e  people  in  our  eonipntatiou. 
the  pereeuta.ire  would  be  about  .IS  percent,  rather  than  47  percent 


(•(».^^ioI.n^.\TION 


.Mr.  CoxiT.  WiW  the  consolidation  provi^ons  of  the  Kdncation 
Anieudnient  of  \\)7\  enable  the  OHice  ot  Kdncation  to  ivduco  Some  of 
thecost  ofadimnisteriu«re(Muation  pro<rranis^  Hv  how  nuieh^ 

I>r.  Hki.u  '>'he  «^»n-olidatiou  provisions  of  the  education  auiendment.s 
UI II certainly  not  ivdm  ethe  cost  of  a(hninisterin<r  education  pnM'raiiis 
In  fiscal  year  UMW  just  the  opposite  will  be  true,  for  title  IV,  P:SKA, 
pres«  rd»os  tu(»  sets  of  projrnuus,  each  of  which  imposes  heavv  adminis- 
(nitive  re5ponsd>iIities  on  OK.  One  S(>t  is  in  the  consolidation  mode 
ttliich  combine^  seven  proirrams  into  two  <  lnster>:  Coii.Mdrdation  will 
re(p;ire  full  administnitive  ivsporiMbilities  even  thouirh  it  will  oper- 
ate  at  50  percent  fundiu!:.  At  the  same  time  each  of  the'seven  projrranis 
will  operate  cateiroricallv  at  one  half  fmidin^r,  with  all  of  the  aUend- 
aut  administnitive  roquiivmeuts  that  ttie.^e  proirrams  needed  ii:  pre- 
vious years. 

In  fiscal  year  11)77  and  snb.MM|nenf  years  the  consolidated  mode  will 
permit  100  percent  fmidin<r,  provided  the  Conirress  meets  the  two  tri«r- 
«reriu«r  mjuirements.  While  the  consolidation  «ri\es  States  and  local 
educational  a«reu  \s  inoiv  disi  retion.  it  reduces  Fedenil  rtdministra- 
tiou  responsibilzties  very  little.  .States  inu<t  *^ubmit  a  ''simplified" 
.State  application  v,hicb  is  simplified  onI\  to  the  extent  of  requrin^ 
four  asstinnice<,  common  to  main  proirninis,  only  one  time.  Tlie  "sim- 
plified" irem\*;il  application  requiro  an  aminal  proirram  plan  for 
each  pro;rra"«  \^hich  must  be  reviewed,  appro\ed,  and  monitored  by 
OE. 

Xew^  responsibilities  foi  OK  are  added  in  the  new  act,  bv  strou<rer 
pro\ision>  for  equal  opjmrtimity  for  diildreu  in  !u>npnl»Iic  s<*IiooK 
and  mi>re  com})h\\  "bynaK>"  pro\  isions  sec  seel  ion  t!»i!,  title  IV— by 
reqnirinir  miich  morv  exteiiMve  i-eportinir  by  SK.\  s  and  LEA  s  to 
OK  section  .M:?  and  many  other  such  reqniivment>.  'P**»  Commis- 
sioucrV  dis«Metion.ii  \  comnonents  (>f  the  pro«riai>*- tbat  weie  e(»nsoIi- 
dated-  section  :50(»,  title  fIT  and  section  jO."),  .itie  V,  KSE.V— have 
been  retained  in  another  form  in  the  special  nrojects  act-  section  t02» 
title  IV,  Public  r,aw  m  ::S0.  The  .Special  Proiects  Art  also  adds  or 
extends  si*\  en  odeiroi  u  a  I  proirram.^»  eai  b  requi*  inir  substantial  admin 
istrative  proeedin  e-. 

Xe\ortheless^  OK  uill  luahe  e\erv  elFcul  to  administer  the  consoli- 
(bited  proirrams  nio>t  elliciently,  |ff  4^our  liope  that  we  ran  streamline 
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our  adniiiiistnitivi*  Dm^atioiis  Millii  iiMitly  to  Ih»  abli^  to  provide  uddi- 
tioiijil  and  miiclMieo(kHl  teilmical  assiiitaiife  to  State  and  local  :>eiiool 
systems.  Tliero  is  a  pi-eat  neinl  for  OK  to  provide  leadei-siiip  ivsouaes 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  exemplary  practices  and  projects  tliat  !  .ive 
been  deveIo4)cd  over  the  past  U)yeai-s\vit!i  the  aid  of  Fe<Ienil  pro^rirms. 

FOLLOW  •rnROiT.li  rii.\SKot  r 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Last  year  tlie  autliorizatiou  for  Follow  Through  was 
extended  for  l\  yeai-s.  I)urin«r  the  bud^ret  ivscissiou  hearings,  you 
stated  that  it  was  probable  that  the  economic  situation  would  cause 
sevenil  local  projects  to  bt»  (lroppe<l.  Why  c:in't  p!..iseout  be  pro^^rauied 
for  a  time  when  theix»  is  moi-e  likelihood  of  continuation  at  the  local 
level  f 

Dr.  BtxL.  It  is.  of  course,  not  pos:;iblo  to  pnulict  when  the  economic 
picture  will  be  brighter.  However,  the  ivason  for  phascont  as  we  have 
stated,  is  that  the  purpose  of  Follow  Throujrh  as  an  experiment  has  been 
achieved.  The  acliievenuMit  of  that  purpose  is  not  directly  relevant  to 
whether  the  projei^tsat  tlie  H)0  sites  can  he  continued  without  Federal 
assistance  since  the  projrran;  is  not  a  sen-ice  effort.  At  the  sarae  time* 
we  have  taken  the  needs  of  the  local  sites  into  account  in  proposin*^ 
plui:>eout  nitlier  than  abrupt  tenuination.  The  first  effects  of  phaseout, 
a  mhictiou  of  funds  to  support  no  new  enterin«r  class,  would  hike  place 
this  fall,  with  other  reductions. 

r(>I.LK«;K  PKOOItAMS  VS,  V(K-.\TI()N.\L  m)(;R.\Ms 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Could  you  provide  a  brwikdown  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  for  colleire  'pro<rrams  as  compared  with  the  assistance  pro- 
vided for  voc:itionaI  proirniuis  over  the  prist  fewyeai-s? 

Dr.  Bkll.  Federa.  outlays  for  occupational  and  voi^ational  pix)«rninis 
and  for  other  hiirher education  pro<rninis  are  ns  follow.*;: 

OUTLAYS 
(MiUtonsI 


I97S  1976 
1974  actual        estimate  ettimate 


Occupational  and  vocational  education  

Ba«c oppottunily grants ,   .  . 

Work-study  and  supplementary  grarls  ... 

Guaranteed  student  loan«  

Duect  student  loans.   -   

College  teacher  fellc-«^ips  

Student  loan  insurance  fund...  . 

Constftxtion  loantand  grants  

Disadvantaged  students  aitd  developing  tnsbtutions 

Spec»3U*nslttuticns..   ..  -  

Stu-ient  grants  (OASOl)  

Nslionai  SciMCf  FounJalion.... 

Bvreauof  Indian  Affairs...  

Other   

Total,  hig^er  education   .   . . 


C.\I»\CITV  ntnLDlNG 

Mr.  CoNm  The  I)ud«ret  for  the  Oflice  of  Education  proposers  sub- 
htautiallv  incivasi^tl  reliaiuv,  for  many  pro^'rams.  I  realize  that  tliero 
areut  eiioujrh  funds— at  either  the  Federal  or  State  level— to  satisfy 
all  needs.  But  in  so  abruptly  switchin^r  your  emphasis  to  "rapacity 
biilldin^rr  aren*t  you  placin^:  an  undue  slniin  on  the  States'  fiscal 
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rcsoiUTCS?  Couldirt  a  givator  umubcr  of  pt^ople  be  helped  if  tlie  trausi- 
rioii  were  more  gradual  and  existing  <rraut  programs  weix>  pimscd 
down  only  as  the  fiuuls  of  *Vai)acity  building"  In^gau  to  couie  ou  line? 

Dr.  Hkll.  The  capaeity-Ijuilding  strategy  is  designed  to  make  the 
best  lu^e  of  tlie  fmufs  tliat  are  now  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
uieiit.  Ill  many  cases*  tliis  strategy  can  be  carried  out  witlioiit  i  e<h:ciiig 
the  fnnds  available  to  tlie States/ 

There  are  two  aivas.  however — education  of  the  Iiaiidicapped  and 
vocational  education — wbeiv  we  ait)  proposing  major  redirections 
toward  a  capacity-building  strategy  and  ixmiy  from  a  Statc-graut 
emphasis. 

In  eiliicatiou  for  the  handicapped,  the  fiscal  1J)76  bud":et  propose-s  a 
reduction  froin  $100  million  to  $50  iiiillioii  proposed  in  the  State  grant, 
pi-ograiiu  This  would  ivturii  the  State  grant  program  to  the  1074  level. 
The  pi-oposed  total  for  all  other  programs  is  increased  I)y  $25  million, 
to  $125  million.  The  net  effect  of  tliese  changes  ou  State  expenditures, 
wliich  are  now  running  at  over  $2.:^  billion  a  year  for  education  of  thc> 
handicapped,  will  be  comparatively  siiiall.  This  is  especially  true  since 
the  Feileral  cai)acity-buildiug  activities  are  programs  tliat  the  States 
would  have  to  carry  out  to  be  effective  in  any  case.  To  put  tilings 
another  way,  there  are  an  estimated  7  million  Iiandicapped  children 
in  the  United  States.  If  all  of  tlie $175  million  ivque.^ted  foreducatimi 
*)f  the  Iiaiidicapped  in  this  budget  weiv  distributed  on  a  per  capita 
basis— assniuiiig  that  this  could  be  done-  -tlie  total  for  each  cliild  would 
be  about  $25  a  year,  ,So  the  gsiiiis  would  I)e  iiegligil)le. 

In  vocational  education,  we  will  W  proposing  major  redirections 
toward  capacity  I)iiildiiig  under  new  legislation  to  be  Mibniitted  shortly, 
III  thi,s  a!t\i,  ho\\ever.  St^ite  contribiitions  have  consistently  (Iwarfed 
Federal  expenditures  by  factoi>i  of  5  :1  or  I)ettei\  ,Siii(  e  tliere  will  be  no 
ovjeniil  n-dnction  in  the  level  of  Federal  aid,  the  effect  of  tlie.se  cliaiigi\s 
will  be  to  reduce  a  Federal  activity  that  largely  parallels  greater  State 
arti\  ity  and  instead  concentrate  fnnds  on  a!-eas  where  the  fniids  can  be 
put  to  the  most  prodncti\  e  use.  This  will  enable  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  rational iz<»  tlieii  expenditures  and  eliminate 
dnl)Iicatioii,  without  rediu  ng  the  overall  Ie\el  of  .^^nppoi-t  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Til  all  of  the.'^e  areas,  the  aim  of  tlie  capacity  building  approacli  is  to 
improve  the  ipiality  of  education,  rather  than  .simply  to  increase  the 
iniuiber  served  in  one  fa.shioii  or  aiiotlier.  Ineffective  services  eciiial 
wasted  money  and,  more  important,  wa.stefl  time  and  wasted  live.s. 
Within  the  general  budget  constrai:its  open  to  ii.s,  we  b<*Iieve  that  the 
(•apacity  building  api)roach  is  the  nio.st  effective  way  to  provide  high- 
cpiality  education.  .Vny  .strain  on  State  resources  is  couipeii.sated  for  by 
the  iiicivasrti  snpi)oi  t  for  sy^teul  building  ])rogiaiu.s.  Xo  program  pro- 
post»s  to  entirely  eliminate  <lirect  fo:  inula  aid.  Shoi-t  of  ma  jo  r  budget 
iiu  ieas4*s  in  these  area>,  tbi>  npproM'h  is  the  most  rf)st -effective  way  to 
optimize  the  provision  of  services  over  the  long  run. 


yiw  Co.viT-:.  Von  >tate  that  the  Olliceof  Kducatiou  hasoverl20 S(*pa- 
rate  ])rograins  to  administer.  To  what  extent  can  admini.strat'  *  of 
these  i)rogrjims  be  shared  to  pi'eveiit  duplication  of  effoit  ai»  ueep 
overhead  ^wts  down  ? 
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Dr.  Bki.u.  During  the  past  bovenil  veal's,  one  of  the  adiainistratioii^s 
major  priorities  has  Wen  to  increase  flexibiHty  and  eftieiency  of 
eUncational  expentlitiire*  by  consoli(hiting  ciit4?gorieal  pi-o^ranis  into  a 
smaller  nmnber  of  pi-op-juns.  AVe  have  made  some  strides  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  roopenition  with  the  Congress.  For  example,  the  p]dneation 
Amendments  of  11)74  lonbolidated  seven  categorical  pi-ogranis  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  nito  two:  The  snppoil  and  innova- 
tion, and  libraries  and  instructional  resonrc^s  prognims.  This  consoli- 
dation will  become  fnlly  ell'ectivein  1976. 

However,  it  remains  trne  that  Congi-css.  in  an  ell'ort  to  solve  emerg- 
ing  national  problems,  has  established  a  great  ninnl)er  of  naiTOwly 
focnsed  categorical  activities.  These  programs  have  different  and  often 
very  specific  legislative  pnrposes.  These  reqniro  individujil  sets  of 
regidations  and  fnnding  criteria.  Consequently,  administnitive  inciis- 
nres  to  cnt  rcdtape  have  had  only  a  limited  effect.  The  Oflice  of  Ediica- 
tion  hab  tried  to  solve  some  of  the.sc  pi-oblems  through  decent ralixat ion, 
but  there  are  .seveiv  legislative  limits  on  onr  ability  to  decentralize 
progrji!!!  activities. 

The.  Otlice  of  Edncation  ha.s  taken  measures  to  cnt  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministnition  by  streamlining  its  hnroan  strnctnre  and  by  such  mau- 
airenu*nt  nn-asnres  as  the  development  of  a  centralized  applic^ition 
routing  system.  These  effoits  are  continuing. 


Mr.  CoNi'K.  IIow  will  the  National  Institute  use  the  $;"5  million  set 
aside  for  evaluation?  IIow  do  you  coordinate  evaluation  \vith  NIE? 
Who  evalnat(S  what  i 

Dr.  Bki.!..  As  yon  may  know,  XIE  submitted  its  plan  for  the  study 
for  congressional  review  in  D.  vmber  1074.  The  congressional  review 
has  now  been  completed,  aiui  is  beginning  to  implement  the 

stndv  with  fiscal  voai*  1075  funds.  The  study  has  four  paits  called 
*»Stiident  Developinent,"  '-Funds  Allocatiou,"  -'Demonstration  Pro- 
grams/'and  ^^Administrative  Studies.'' 

Projects  under  •'Sttulent  Develonment"  are  intended  to  identify 
the  pnrpo>e>  of  i^rogiam>  provided  oy  title  I  and  State  compensatory 
edncati<in  activities,  to  provide  (»vidence  about  their  effectiveness,  and 
to  develop  alternative  ileftign.s  for  compensatoiy  edncation.  There  are 
three  niajor  projivts.  The  fii-st  is  a  geneial  snVvey  of  compensatory 
education  activities  in  a  sample  of  di>tricts  for  the  nurpose  of  de- 
scribing the  goals  of  the>e  ut'iivities  and  the  uiethocl?  adopted  for 
attaining  them.  This  stndv  will  be  initiated  in  fiscal  jear  1075  at  a 
co.^t  of  i>I  million  an<l  will  lequire  $-i5(),000  of  fisi-al  y.'ar  107C)  funds. 
The  second  is  a  synthesis  of  existing  data  on  piogn.m  effectiveiu^ss 
(including  secondary  aiialysch)  using  material  rollecttd  by  education 
agencies,  the  Federal  Government,  education  orgsinix.ations,  and  inde- 
pendent rcsearclnu-s.  XI K  will  devote  $5()0,(>0()  to  this  effort  in  fiscal 
Year  1070.  TIjc  thii'd  is  a  nioiv.  detailed  survey  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation in  a  suuill  numlHU'  of  s{)ecially  selected  districts  to  analyze  tlie 
effectiveness  of  partiftdar  methods  tov  meeting  chi1dren\s  neetfs.  This 
study  will  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  107(>  at  a  cost  of  i^l.7o  million. 

Projects  undei'  ^'Funds  Alloca'^tion"  will  stndv  the  implications  of 
alternative  criteria  and  methods  for  allocating  Federal  compensatory 
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education  funds,  Ouv  study  will  include  siiuuhitions  of  the  effects  of 
alternative  eligibility  criteria  on  the  allocation  of  funds  to  jurisdic- 
tions aiid  groups  of  cliiklren.  Fiscal  year  1070  cost  will  he  $250,000. 
Another  nmjor  activity  will  be  studying  exist in<r  and  jwssible  methods 
for  snbcountv  and  snbdistrict  allocation  of  title  I  funds.  Fiscal  year 
197f)  cost  will  be  $100,000. 

Pi-ojects  under  "Demonstration  Pi-ograms"  will  rely  on  an  authority 
given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  Public  Law  93-380 
to  grant  waivers  of  title  I  regulations  for  experimental  purposes. 
Demonstrations  will  be  conducted  in  20  school  districts,  selected  from 
around  the  country  with  the  help  of  State  and  local  education  agencies. 
They  will  be  designed  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  changing  Federal 
title  I  regulations  on  local  school  districts'  ability  to  mount  effective 
compensatory  Khication  programs.  The  total  cost  for  demonstration 
progi-ams  will  l)o$l.;')  million. 

Projects  under  "Administrative  Studies"  will  study  the  opcmtion 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  which  manage  and  deliver  com- 
pensatory educatiou  progi'anis.  The  i-esearch  will  include  a  survey  of 
regidations  which  States  use  to  administer  title  I  and  their  own  com- 
pensatory education  programs,  and  studies  of  the  ways  in  which  State 
and  local  aduiinistratiou  can  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  compensa- 
tory educatiou.  A  total  of  $650,000  will  be  spent  on  these  studies  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Evaluation  is  coordinated  with  NIE  in  several  ways.  Fii^st,  we 
forward,  review,  and  comment  on  each  other's  evaluation  pmposals 
and  projects.  Second,  project  uionitoi-s  in  NIE  and  OPBE  maintain 
freouent  informal  contact  with  each  other  on  the  status  and  progress 
of  their  projects.  Third,  both  tlie  Assistant  Sccretiiry  for  Education 
and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 
revie\y  evaluation  plans  and  pmjects  of  OE  and  XIE  and  insure  that 
coordination  is  effected. 

In  general,  there  is  an  effective  division  of  responsibility  for  evalua- 
tion between  OE  and  NIE.  OE  evaluates  the  Federarprograms  it 
administei'S,  while  NIE  cvahiates  the  research  pmgrauis  it  administers 
or  other  ivsearch  activities.  Nonually,  NIE  would  not  evaluate  ESEA 
title  I  activities,  except  that  Public  *Law  03-380  mandated  a  study  of 
all  compensatory  educatiou  to  iuchide  title  I,  However,  tlii-ougli  co- 
ordination of  efforts,  the  NIE  appmacbes  will  not  dupli^jate  OE's 
effoi-ts,  and  some  of  the  data  collected  by  OE  will  Ik?  used  by  NIE 
for  their  purposes. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  docs  the  support  and  innovation  program  under 
the  Education  Auiendint^nt  Act  of  1074  differ  fmui  programs  run  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education? 

Dr.  Bklu  Tlie  edncatioiial  innovation  and  sup|)oi-t  pmgrams,  part  C 
of  title  IV,  authorize  the  Coinuiissioner  to  make  grants  to  SEA's  and 
LE.V's  to  stinuihite  and  assist  them  in  the  development  of  exemplary 
programs  or  to  siip|K>rt  their  establishment  of  deinonstnition  pro- 
grams. Tlie  focus  is  on  encouragtuueiit  of  State  and  lo(\aI  initiatives. 
It  is  not  research  hut  rather  the  appIi(*ation  of  ix»search  in  operational 
?(»ttiiigs. 

NTE  pmgrams.  on  the  other  hand,  sup|)ort  research  and  experimen- 
tation t^  devehjp  new  knowledge*.  Gnints  are  made  selectively  on  a 
project  basis  primarily  to  research -type  organizations  rather  tlian  the 
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Mr,  CoNTK.  Wliat  ollort  is  being  made  to  pi^eveiit  duplication  of 
elToil;  on  tlie  pait  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  other 
innovation  and  research  and  development  programs? 

Dr,  Bf.m.,  When  XTE  was  established,  continuation  of  eftoils  in  two 
areas  of  ivsearch  were  left  \\\t\i  OE,  education  of  the  liandiciipped, 
and  vocational  education  (ivseareh  grants  to  States).  With  i-egjxrd 
to  innovation  and  development  programs,  OE  s  role  is  primarily  to 
fund  and  stiiiiulate  St^ite  and  local  etforts,  while  ^IKs  i-ole  priinarily 
Is  to  administer  or  conduct  sjx?cific  projects.  Ilenco^  there  is  a  division 
of  responsibility  between  OE  and  XIE.  Frequent  contact  between 
project  diroctoi^  in  OE  and  NIE  avoids  duj[)lication  of  eftbit  as  well 
as  i-eview  and  coordination  etfoi  ts  at  the  AbE  and  OS  levels. 

COST  MAXAGKMENT 

Mr.  Cox  iT..  Has  the  Ollice  of  Education  taken  any  specific  steps^  such 
as  consolidation  or  reporting  ivquiroment  or  the  like,  to  hold  the  cost 
of  providing  Federal  education  assistance  to  a  minimum? 

Dr.  Hum..  The  Office  of  Education  has  long  been  concerned  with 
ki^epiiig  to  a  niiiiinium  the  costs  of  providing  Federal  educiition  assist- 
ance. It  wju;  for  this  reason  that  Ave  proposed  the  seveml  nrogmm  con- 
solidations. We  aiv  lioi)eful  that  the  impleinent^ition  of  tne  Education 
Amendments  of  11)71,  including  the  simplified  State  application,  \nll 
result  in  keeping  the  administrative  costs  of  Federal  assistance  to  a 
niinimuni. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDUKES 

Mr.  CoxTK.  What  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Office  of  Education 
HI  revising  application  procedui-es  as  i-cquiicd  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974? 

Dr.  Bw.L.  Section  511  of  the  Education  Amendmentsof  1974  requires 
the  development  of  a  '^Simplified  State  Application'*  to  bo  submitted 
by  State  ageiuies  desii'ing  to  pailicipate  in  OE-funded  progiams. 
Pi-opo>ed  rnles  for  this  proc  ess  M  ill  slioitly  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  sent  to  the  Congi*ess  foi*  comment. 

INDIA  xs 

Mr,  CoNTK.  What  assistance  is  available  under  pait  A  of  the  disad- 
vantaged gitint  program  for  northeast  Indians? 

Dr.  BvAA..  Title  I  allocations  aiv>  made  on  a  county  basis.  Stat^j 
depai-tments  of  education  allocate  school  district  amounts  to  LEA's. 
Indian  children  living  in  eligible  stOiool  attendance  areas  xuv  eligible 
to  pai-tii  ipate  in  progiam.s.  No  precise*  anioniit  is  identified  for  Indian 
children.  However*  title  I  allocations  to  the  State  of  Maine  from  1966 
through  1973  included  $84.:58:5  for  the  Passamoqiiocldy  ami  Penobscot 
Indians.  Thesi*  allocations  were  determined  by  the  use  of  1960  census 
data  which  were  separately  identified  by  school  district. 

When  1970  census  data  l)ecaiue  available  there  was  no  connt  of 
children  shown  foi*  the  PassaiiKKpioddy  and  Penobscot  Indians  by 
school  ilistrict.  The  Office  of  Education  formally  i-equested  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  report  if  the  Iiulian  children  had  1)een  conntcd  and 
the  niimlmr  of  sncli  children.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  ms{K)nded 
tluit  the  Indian  children  had  l)een  counted  and  weiv  indiio^d  in  the 
count  of  children  in  the  counties  of  Penol>scot  and  Washington. 
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Tlie  Burejiu  of  tlic  ( Viisus  fiiHlior  iiulicMtod  that  it  ooiiKl  not  furnish 
the  number  of  such  children. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  fiiced  \vith  the  pi-oblein  of  making  subcounty 
allocations  to  local  school  districts  within  the  county  amounts  given 
by  OR  It  is  our  uudei-standing  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will 
identify  the  number  of  Indian  children  for  the  State  of  Maine  for 
$11,000,  In  the  absence  of  data  from  the  1970  census,  the  latest  data 
available  to  the  State  of  Maine  are  1900  census  data, 

AVTllOiaZA'I  lOXS  VS,  Al'PROI'UIA'riONS 

Mr,  Mic  iiKL.  We  always  hear  evei^  year  from  people  who  want  full 
funding  for  education.  Do  you  have  figures  handy  as  to  what  the 
education  budget  would  amount  to  if  all  programs  that  have  uuixi- 
nmm  authorizations  were  funded  at  (hat  level? 

Di-.  Rkix.  Our  specific  IDTO  authonzations  for  all  Office  of  Educa- 
tion pi'ograms— both  funded  and  unfunded— total  almost  $13.6  bil- 
lion. I  should  point  out  that  this  includes  authorization  for  higher 
educatioij  jinder  the  general  Education  Provision  Act  1  year  contin- 
gent extension  authority  since  most  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  itself 
expires  on  Jmu»  80, 1975,  Our  1970  i-equest,  including  those  items  under 
proposed  legislation,  totals  $6,0  billion,  of  which  $4.1  billion  is  againfet 
definite  aiithorizcd  amor.nts.  Therefore,  if  all  progmms  were  funded 
at  the  maximum  definite  authoi  izations  our  1976  budget  v^nld  ap- 
proximate $15,5  billion.  I  have  heiv  a  table,  Mr.  Michel,  which  breaks 
this  down  by  program,  and  which  I  will  be  happy  to  submit  for  the 
record, 

|The  table  follows:] 
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DBPARTKBHT  OF  HEALTH,  BOUCATtOH.  AKD  WELFARE 

Offlca  of  Education 
(DolUrt  In  Thou*«nd») 


ERIC 


Elcatntanr  and  Secondary  Education 
1.    Grants  for  disadvantaged  (ESFA  Z). 


1975 

Atproprlatlon*  Authorization 


$      1,876,000  $  4,002.130 


2. 


Support  'nd  Irnovatlon  grants: 

(a)  Consolldat.on  program  (ESEA  IV-C)  

(b)  Strengthening  State  departaents  of  education  (ESEA  V): 

(1)  Genera)  support.  Part  A  

(2)  Comprehensive  planning  and  ^valuation.  Part  C  

(c)  Supplesentary  services  (ESEA  HI)  

(d)  Nutrition  and  health  (ESEA  Sec.  808)  

(c)  Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  Sec. 307)  


Bilingual  education: 

(J)    I.EA  Krants.(ESrA  VII)  

(b)  Training  grants,  (ESEA  VII)  

(c)  Currlculuo  deve'lopoent  (ESEA  VII)  

(d)  Bilingual  vocational  grants  (VEA,  Part  J)  

(e)  Advisory  council  tnd  ceanlssloners  report (ESEA  VII). 

Subtotal  


4.  Right  to  Read  (Ed.  Arsends  VII)...  

5.  Follow  through  (Cocn.  Serv.  Act.  Part  B)  

6.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities  (Coraa.  Act  III)> 

7.  Envlronaental  education  (EE  Act)  


Total. 


2,180,665 


1976 

Request  Authorization 


$    1,900,000  $  3.927,130 


5,059,130 


2,203,388 


--• 

... 

172,8881/ 

350,000 

34,675 
4.750  , 
101,170^' 
900 

90,000 
20,000 
605,000 
26.000 
33,000 

... 

... 

53,370 

21,000 
7,000 
2.800 
looi' 

(  135,000 

46,170 
16,730 
7,000 

100 

(  140,000 

84,270 

135,000 

70,000 

140,000 

12.000 

53,000 

12,000 

109,500 

53.000 

60,000 

41,500 

60,000 

12.000 

30,000 

7,000 

30.000** 

1,900 

5,000 

10,000 

4,626,630 


♦  Include*  the  enacted  appropriation  plua  the  C(»ntlnulng  resolution  levels.    Excludes  th«  revisions  proposed  by  the  President. 

Based  on  1-year  extension  authority. 
1/  Enacted  appropriation  pursuant  to  advance  funding  authority. 

2/  Excludes  SIB, 830  thousand,  the  estimated  anount  used  by  Statea  for  guidance  and  counseling  activities  which  have  been  oerged  under  the  Ubrarlee  ( 
"    Instructional  Resources  Consolidation  Prograa,  and  which  are  Included  under  the  Library  Resources  appropriation  account. 
3/  Lxcludcs  transfer  of  $730,000  to  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  for  evaluation. 
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0F7ICE  OP  EDICATIOS  Appropriation* 
School  A5tl»t<nce  tn  Federally  Affected  Areo 

1.    Maintenance  and  operation*:  (T.L.  674) 

(a)  l»j-/r=ent4  for  "A"  children   223,900 

(b)  S»ayn«:nts  for  "B'»  childre?i   354,616 

(c)  Snecldl  provisions   14,500 

(d)  I*ay?jeni»  to  otlier  Federal  ageiiclct   43.000  


1976 


Authorization 


228,6003/ 
767,000" 
U.SOO 
f^l.OOO 


Subtotal   636,016 


2.    Construction  fr.»..  ?»5>  


20,000 


1,053,100 
300,0 >si/ 


Total   656.01b 

E-iergency  School  Aid 

1.  Emergency  School  Aid  Act   75.000^' 

2.  Training  and  advisory  aervlces  (CRA  ;v>.   26.700 


1,353,125 

763, 507 5/ 
Indefinite 


Total   101,700 


763,507 


ndlan  Education  (lEA) 


Request 


162,  OOO}./ 
40,00(>i.' 

8.OO0I/ 
46,000 


Authorization 


251,886,, 
687,736i' 
18,750 

46,000 


2So,000 
10.000 


1  .007,372 

7o,oooi' 


266,000 

75,000 

26,700 


1,077,372 

688,507i' 
Indefinite 


101,700 


688,507 


  25 

000 

311,000 

25,000 

387,090 

  12, 

000 

35,000 

12,000 

35,000 

..   3 

000 

8,000 

3,000 

8,000 

.0141/ 

Indefinite 

2,055 

Indefinite 

,034 

354,000 

42,055 

430.090 

•    Includes  the  enacted  appropriation  pluj  the  continuing  resolution  levels.    Excludes  the  revisions  proposed  by  the  J'resldent. 
1/  Proposed  for  later  trans'aittal  under  proposed  legislation. 
1/  Represents  backlog  of  approvable  projects, 
1/  Ircludes  liw-rent  housing  children. 
4/  Proposed  stpplesent^l  approprl:it Ion. 

S/  Represe.its  'valance  of  $1  billion  juthorltatlon  for  1974  through  1976,  after  prior  year(s)  appropriation  have  been  subtracted  out. 

6/  Ri-presents  the  estimate  of  potmtially  eligible  new  applications  for  1976.    Hie  figure  excludes  the  backlog  of  approv*ble  projecta,  which  it  not 

possible  ta  predict  at  this  tloe. 
7/  Includes  $34  thousand  prop^jed  supplcnental  for  pay  raise. 
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 Wl  »76 

'  OFFICE  CF  E91X:AT10S  Appropriation*         AuChorUa^loR  Reiinesg  Authorization 

Etjucatton  for  the  Handlc^ped  (E!IA) 

^'    ^(ir  i^IirgJ"t  pro8r«(r.rt  5).....   100,000                      666. 3U                        lOO.OOoI/  lOMOO 

(b)  Oeai^Mlnd  centers  (Part  C»  Sec.eZ')   12»000                        15»000                           16,000  2^.000 

(c)  Severely  hanUtcapped  projects  (Part  C.Sec.624)   2.82^  iL  h21^  il  

Subtotal   114.P26  68l,3l2  119,250  120.000  . 

2.  Innovation  and  de/elopc«nt:  ^,  ^ 

(a)  Early  chlWhootI  education  (Part  C,  Sec.623).   OJJO  ",500  22.000  36,000 

(b)  Specific  leamlnR  disabilities  (Part  C)   3.250  10,000  4.250  20.000 

(c)  Regional  vocational,  adult,  and  post-sccond«ty  prosraras  ,  ^  ^  t  i 

CPjirc  C.Scc.«5)   575  l.O'W  2.<K)0  Indefinite   

(d)  Researth  4nJ  demonstration  (Kirt  E.Sec.64l  .md  642)   n^M  '^'^^^  Lli022  

Su  Jtotal   26,496  51 ,  VX)  39. 250  76.000 

3.  lledla  and  resmrcc  ser.-lces: 

(a)  ."edU  ser/lces  and  captioned  fllna  "»irt  F)   13.000  18,000  16.C00  22,000 

(b)  Regional  resource  centers  fPart  C.Sec.62l)  7.08/  12.500  9.750  "'J^S/ 

(c)  Rccrultaent    a.id  Information  (Part  D,Sec.611)   500  500  I, COO  500-^^  

Subtotal   20,587  31,000  26.750  40,500 

*,    Special  education  canpower  developoent  (Part  0^  37,700  ^^0^0  39,750  52^000  

Total   199,60-)  808.812  225,000  288.500 

♦    Includes  the  enacted  appropriation  plus  the  continuing  resolution  leveli.    Excludes  the  revisions  propoied  by  the  President. 
1/  Enacted  appropriation  pursuant    to  advance  funding  authority. 

"if  Funds  for  Severely  handicapped  projects  are  requested  under  Part  C,  Ssctlor  621,  however,  the  authority  used  to  operate  theie  projects  la  derived  troa 
~   Section  624  of  the  ae^e  part.    Funding  for  Section  624  projects  ta^y  originate  in  any  section  of  part  C  which  has  specific  authorlratlon*.. 
3/  Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  In  the  a=iount  of  $500,000. 

■  08 


o 
cc 


Appropriation* 


Auchoriz.ntion 


Request 


Authorization 


<4)    Cr^nis  CO  Ssatef  for  vo£.icion.tl  cduciclon: 

ii)  Sa^lc  vOi^Ailon^il  education  progress  (P-irc  B): 

U)  'Ann-ial  

(b)  ^5raar«nt  

(2)  P'ojr.1^5  for  sriflents  vich  spccUl  r.ce4s(Sec,  102(b)) .. 

(3)  COasttScr  anJ  hos^s^kln^  c<:ucaelon  (Pare  F)  

(4)  Csrk-itu-dy  (p^rt  H)  

(5)  Co<^?crattve  cducattor.  (Part  C)  

(6)  State  advisory  councils  (Part  A)  


420 />7d 
7.161 

20,03. 

35,  m 
9,849 

19,500 
4,316 


Subtotal   517 


(b) 


Vocational  research: 

(1)  Innovation  (Pare  D)  

(2)  Currlcuiua  <2cvolopacnt  (Pare  1)  

(3)  Research  (Part  C>  -  


Subtotal. 


2.    AiuU  cJuC'-ttlon  <.'£A), 


3.    Education  fcr>4»nnol  (SP3\) 

(^)    Teacher  <orp'  (Part  B-l). 


(b)    Other  «iucation  personnel  dc\,*cIopscnt: 


(I) 

(2) 
(J) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Eiuc^ttOMl  Iea»!urshlp  (Pare  0), 
I'r'Mn/niral  j^choal  devcloj^srnt  (Tart  0), 

Career  opportunities!  (Pare  d)  f. 

Citcscrlcal  prograss  )Parc  D)  

Vocatlonil  eJusatlon  (Part  F)  

Higher  eJjCatlon  (Part  E)  


Subtotal. 


50;, 033 
7.161 
60,033 
50,033 
55,013 
75,003 

l>'4!e£initc 


353, 690^' 
7,161 


4,316- 


504,030»* 

7,161 
60.000** 
50,030»* 
55.033** 
75,033*» 
In<!efinlte 


517,793 

751,161 

370,167 

751,161 

16,000 
1,000 
18,003 

75,000 
10,003 
56.003 

160,000^' 

75,003** 
10,000** 
56.030** 

35,000 

141,030 

160,000 

141,003 

67,500 

157,500 

67,500?' 

183»750 

37,500 

37,500 

5,S/»l 
l,7A4 
814 
9,033 
2.!00 

(  450,OCK) 

3,030 
5,212 

(  450,000** 

19,239 

450,000 

8,212 

450,000 

677»037 

1,499,661 

643,373 

I, 525^911 

Excludes  the  revisions  proposed  by  the  President. 


•    Xnchides  the  enacted  appropriation  plus  the  continuing  resolution  levels, 
r*  Basci  on  I -year  extension  authority  under  existing  legislation. 
U  Proposed  for  later  transnlttal  under  proposed  legislation  which  will  consolidate  exlsclng  suthorltlfcs 
2/  Enacted  appropriation  pursuant  to  advance  funding  authority. 
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197S 

OFFICE  OF  SDIXATIOS  Appropriation*  Authorization 
■!tgher  Education 

*!•    Scu;!er.t  Assistance: 

(a)  BaJlc'Vportunlty  grants  (MEA  IV-A-l)   660,000  Indefinite 

(b)  Supplemental  opportunity  grants  (HEAV  U'-A-2)   240,300  200,000^' 

(c)  Vork-study  (ilSA  IV-C)  *   300,200^.  420,000 

(d)  Subsidized  Insured  loans- Interest  subsidies  (I EA  IV-B)  382,400^  Indefinite 

(e)  Direct  loans  (MEA  IV-E) 

(1)  Fc«:cral  capital  contributions   321,000  400,000 

(2)  Uans  to  Institutions   2,000  Indefinite 

(3)  Tc*cher  cancellation}   6.440  in/K-ftnit** 

Subtotal   329,449  400,000 

{£)    Incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships  (HEA  IV-A-3)..  20.000  50.000 

Subtotal   1,932,340  1,070,000 

2*   Special  prograaa  for  the  disadvantaged  (HEA  IV-A-4)   70,331  100,000 

3.    Institutional  asalstance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  Institutions  (HEA  III): 

(1)  Basic  prograa   ^2,000  (jjq  qqq 

(2)  Advanced  prograa   S3»0.X)  (  '  

Subtotal   110,000  120,000 

(b)  Language  training  and  area  9(tj']|e9: 

(1)  Centcra,  teUowshlps,  and  research  (HD£\  vl)   11,300  7S,0%iO 

(2)  Fulbrlght-Hays  fellowships   2.700  Indefinite 

Subtotal   14,000  >5,000 

(c)  University  caxwnlty  services  (MEA  I)   14,2S0  SO ,000 

id)  Aid  to  land'^grant  colleges: 

(1)  Annual  appropriation  (Bankhead-Jonea  Act)   9,S00  12,460 

(2)  Percanent  app*oprlAtlon  (Second  ^(orrll  Act)   2.700  2.700 

Subtotal   i;,200  15,160 

♦  Includes  the  enacted  appropriation  plus  the  continuing  resolution  levela.    Kxcludea  the  revislona 

Based  on  1-year  extension  authority  under  CEPA. 
1,/  Plus  Indefinite  authorization  for  continuation  awards* 
1/  Includes  proposed  supplemental  of  $67>400  thousand. 

100 


1976 

Request  Authorization 


1,050,000 


250,000 
452,000 


3.960 


8,950 
44.000 


1,604,960 
70,331 


52,000 
56.000 


8,640 

K360 


10,000 


Indefinite** 
200,OOOi<'** 
420,000** 

Indefinite 

400,000** 
Indefinite 


400,000 
50.000** 


1,070,000 
100,000* 


|l20,000* 


120,000 

75,000* 
Indefinite 


75,000 

50,000* 

12,460 
2.700 


proposed  by  the  President. 


15,160 


omcs  or  education 

).    ts«tteu71on«l  tiil»t«ncc:  (cont'd) 

(e)  StJSv  pof ttccondar^  education  eomlttlont 

(HEA  S«c.  :W3)  

(f)  *.Vt<'t4A«l99t  0f  tnitructton  (KCA  IV-A'))  

(5)  Cooperative  education  (HEA  JVO)   .., 

Subtotal...  

4.  FtrsonncI  «.evclope«flt; 

(s)   College  tetcher  fellowships  (KEA  IX-S)  , 

(6)  FellovaStps  for  •StfaJvint JicJ  (KL\  :X'D)....n 

(c)  ElI*n<Icr  f«lli3w»htpf  (p.t.   , 

(d)  rvblic  service  fellowsMp*  (H£.\  IX  A  i  Cl.... 

(e)  Ktnlng  fellowiStpi  (ML\  IX  Dl  

Subtotal  

5.  Ethnic  heritage  (ESEA  IX)  , 

Tot«l  

Library  <eiourcei 

1.  Public  llbtatlea: 

(a)  .  Service!  (I.SCA  1)  

(b)  Int-erllbrarjr  eoopetatlon  (UCA  111)  

Subtotal  

2.  Llbrattes  anJ  Instructional  resources: 

(»i   Consolidation  progtAa  (ESEA  IV-9)  

(b)   School  library  raiourccs  (ESEA  11)  ...» 

(e)    E<;ulp«cnt  and  olnor  rnxxMlnc  (?n>EA  III): 

(t)    E^tp9cnt  gr4ttt»  to  States  

(2)    Stata  adfltnlsttatlM  

O)    tOA-^s  to  n^MvproMt  private  schools  

Subtotal . 


A?propr!atlo< 

I9?5 

n*  Aulhortzatlon 

Xe<tuest 

AuthorlCAtton 

2)! 750 
10.1V) 

InditlBlte 
Ind.  Unite 
10. 7  W 

Indeftnlfe** 
Indefinite** 

lo.yso** 

1«7  m 

2^0 .9)10 

12^.000 

270.9*0 

750 
V» 

1.5C^ 

Indefinite 

l.OCO 
V)0 
Indeflnttc 
lr.!erifilte 

1,000 

750 
50C 

loJeftntte** 
1,00^»* 

5C0 

Indelleitte** 
IrvJcflftUr** 

10,750 

1,V.» 

2.25*^ 

I.5<.^ 

15.000 

2.20).i:l 

l,457,',IO 

3.005.541 

1.457,410 

49.155 
2.594 

W9.«>5 

lO.OOO 

137, ISO 

$1 . 749 

10.000 

155,150 

^5,?V0i 

220.000 

137.130-' 

395.000 

1<),5(» 
2V) 

( 

<H0.500 

/ 

♦  iRcIudti  the  enacted  apprspria^lon  plus  the  cont'lnutn/'resollitlon  levels'  Exct>!es  she  rSlslons  proposed  by  the' president 
•*  cased  on  1-year  extension  aulhorlcy. 

2/  Advanced  appropriation  er*cied  In  flse^l  v^-^r  H75. 


3<)5,00O 


.eaent<iry  Satvtces  Trogras  under  tha 


7 


1975 


2,000 
1. 000 


3,000 

is.oooV 

7.500 


OFPICt  or  EDUCATION  Approprlaclon* 
Library  Resources  (cont'd) 

3.  College  library  resources  (KEA  II-A)  ,   9»975 

4.  Training  and  deaonstraclons: 

(a)  Librarian  training  (KEA  XZ-B,  Sec.  222)  ,  

(b)  Library  de=onscratlon«  (KEA  IZ-B,  Sec.  223)  

Subtotal  

5.  Znterllbrary  cooperation  and  deaonstratlons  

6.  LYidergraduate  Instructional  equipment  (MEA  VX)  

Total. ...t   223,054 

Xnnovatlve_and  Experimental  Prograos 
(Special  Projects  Act) 

1.  Metric  projects  ,  

2.  Clfted  and  talented   — 

3.  Conminlty  schools  > «  •  

4.  Career  education  < 

5. ^  Consuaer  education  

6.  Vooen'f  educational  equity  

7.  Arts  In  education  prograss...,  

8.  Packaging  and  £lcld  testing  

9.  Educational  TV  programing  

Total   18,900 


10,000 


500 
1,400 
7.000 


Authorltatlon 


70,000 


30,000 


30,000 
Xndcflnltei/ 

70.000 


677,475 


Xndeflnlte 


Xndcflnlte 
Xndeflnlte 
Indefinite 


1976 

Request  Authorlraclon 


30,000 

20,000^'  Indefinite^' 
—  70.000** 


167,330 

2,090 
2,560 
3,553 
10,135 
3,135 
6,270 
750 
3,500 
7.000 


720,350 

10,000 
12,250 
17,000 
15,000 
15,000 
30,000 
7502/ 


(100,000 

J  


CO 


38,993 


200,000 


ERIC 


^Includes  the  enacted  appropriation  plut  the  continuing  resolution  levels.  Excludes  the  rcvl:«lon»  •proposed  by  the  President. 
**Based  on  I-year  extension  authority. 

1/ Proposed  for  later  transnlttal  under  proposed  legislation. 

2^  Hot  less  than  $750,000.  ^ 

■  102  -  - 
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1975 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  Appropriation*  Authorization 

Ed'jcational  Act  1  vie  tea  Ove.'scas  (Special  Foreign  Currency 

Progrjs)  f.L.  g3-ASQ.   ^  qqq 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

1.  Prograa  adrsinlstratlon'^CCFA)  ,  ,  91,9!si' 

2.  Planning  and  evaluation  (CEFA,  Sec.  411)   6,333 

3.  General  dlsscalnatlon  (CEPA»  Sec.  422)   5qq 

4.  Advisory  cocnlttces  (CEiVV,  Part  D)   j  68ll/ 

5.  Information  clearing  houses   150 

"^^^^^   100,629 

Student  Uan  insurance  Fund  (HFA  IV«B)   197,600-' 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  In ju ranee  Fun d 

(HEA  VI I -c)  :r;:T:7rr:r:   4.201 

ToCal»  Office  of  Education   6,605,636 

Total  appropriation  against  definite  authorization  5,151,329 

Special  Statistical  Cospllationa  and  Stirvevs   jO  Indefinite 


Indefinite 

Indefinite 

25,000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


25 ,000 
Indefinite 

. Indefinite 


11,998,120^' 


1976 

Request  Authorization 


2,000 

100, 6S4 
9,000 
500 
2,041 
300 


112,525 
201,787 

3.692 


Indefinite 

Indefinite 

25,000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


25»000 
Indefinite 


6,013,4il 
4,133,995 
21 


11,039.770^' 


Indefinite 


O 
QO 


U  appropriation  plus  the  continuing  resulutlon  levels.    Excludes  the  rescissions  proposed  by  the  President 

y  Includes  $2,315  5housand  proposed  supplencntal  for  pay  raises.  f^"F"»^«  oy  tnc  iresxaenc. 

2/  Includes  $30  thousand  proposed  suppleaental  for  pay  raises. 
2/  Includes  $32,000,000  proposed  supplcrental. 
4/  Excludes  indefinite  authorizations. 


gnfwdtd  Protr—  Authorl««tlon« 

Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Program 

(HEA  XI)  

Cr^nta  to  Strengthen  Local  Educational  Agencies 
(ESC\»  Titl*  V-B)  , 

Ketearch  tnd  Demonstration  irrojects  in  Correction 
Education  Services  (ESEA,  Title  VIII,  Sec.  809). 

Consuoert  CJucation  Programs  (ESEA»  Title  VIII, 
Sec.  811)  


Clubs  for  Boys  and  Girls  Interested  in  Science 

(P.L.  85-875)  

Coaounity  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Programs- 
Special  Programs  and  Projects  Relating  to  Problems  of  the 
Elderly  (HEA»  Title  I»  Sec.  110)  

Direct  loans  for  vocational  students  (HEA  IV-B»  Sec.  433).. 

Cost  of  Education  Paymcnta  to  institutions  of  Higher 

Education  {HZK,  Title  IV-A-5»  Sec.  419)  

Work-Study  for  Conoiunity  Service  Leatning  Program 

(HEA»  Title  IV-C,  Sec.  4*^7)  

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic 

facilities  (HEA,  Title  VII-A)  

Grants  for  Construction  og  Graduate  Academic 

Facilitias  (HEA,  Title  VII-B)  

Direct  Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 

(HEA,  Title  III-C)  


ERIC 


1975  1976 
Appropriation**         Authorization  Request  Authorization 


Indefinite  — ■  Indefinite 

35,000  — -  35,000 

50  —  SO 

Indefinite  Indefinite 

1,000  —  1,000 

l,000,00oi'  —  1,000,000^' 

50,000  ...  50,000 

300,000  ...  300,000 

80,000  ...  80,000 

200,000  200»000 


 '   10 

ynfunded  ProRr^a  Authorizations  Ai>proprlaClor>»         Authorization  Requc5t~  Authorization 

Uetvorks  for  Knowledge  (HEA,  Title  VIH)   — .                             nnn  -  ^ 

«    Graduate  Prograa  Grants  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

«      (HE\,  Tltlfi  IX-A)   ...                         e«  ««« 

  50,000  —  50,000 

Library  Construction  (LSCA,  TltU  II)   ...                         92,500  —  97,000 

Drug  Abuse  Education  (Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act)  160,000  —  30  000 

Transfer  to  Departscnt  of  Labor  for  Manpower  Studies 

(VEA,  sec.  103(.))   ...                          ^^^^  _  ^^^^^ 

Residential  Vocational  Education  (\'EA,  Part  E): 

Dcsonstratlon  schools  (Sec.  151)   ...                        35  qq,-)  25  000 

State  prograr:s  (Sec.  152)   ...                         isjooo  I"  15*000 

Grants  to  reduce  borrc^lng  costs  for  schools  and  * 

domltortes  (Sec.  310)  ,   ...                        30,000  —  30,000 

General  Assistance  to  Graduate  Schools  (HfiA,  Title  IX  F)....  If  y 

State  Plans  for  Establishment  and  Expansion  of 

Coasunlty  Colleges  (HEA,  Title  X-A-1)-.,   —  15,700?-^ 

Establlshocnt  and  Expansion  of  Cocnunlty  Colleges  (HEA, 

Title  X-A-2)   ...                       150,000    150,000 

Occupational  Education  Prograas  (HEA,  Title  X-B)   500,000    500,000 

fcergency  Assistance  for  Institutions  of  tUgher  E^catlon 

(Education  Aaendcents  of  1972,  Title  I,  Sec.  122)   —  ^0.000^^ 

Special  Adult  Education  Projects  for  the  Elderly 

(*\d«lt  Education  Act.  Sec. 310)   Indefinite  ...  Indefinite 

Older  Headers  Library  Services  (LSCA,  Title  IV)   —                       Indefinite  Indefinite 

Grantij  Prograas  for  Advanced  and  I'ndergraduate 

International  Studies  (Int-  Ed.  *\ct)    ^  40.000   —  40.000 

TOTAL  OFFICE  OF  EDl-CATIOIi   TTTTil  7777771  ' 

APPROPRIATION'  AGAINST  DfiPINITK  t>.ou?,OJt>  013,411 

AUniORIZATIO::   5,151,829                I4,812,370l'  4,133,995  13.57  2. 82o2/ 

1/  Total  ll3l:atlon  of  $1,000,000,000  applies  to  both  cost  of  Education  Pavnents  niEA  tv-a.s  <i^n  Alo^       j  . 

3^^^?i;^.nsi^^^^^y<^^^^  ^^^^ ^^---^^  1975  J^T^Xi'^,^^^^^^^^^^  - ^^-^^-^ schoois(.iha h-f) 
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Friday,  ^Iaucu  7, 1975. 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT    R.    WHEELER,    ACTING   DEPUTY   COlOriSSIONER  FOR 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
DR.  T.  H.  BELL.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

JOHN  H.  RODRIGUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  COMPENSA- 
TORY EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

THOMAS  J.  BURNS,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIOliER  FOR  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

DR.  RUTH  L.  HOLLOWAY,  DIRECTOR,  RIGHT  TO  READ  PROGRAM 

MRS.  GENEVIEVE  0.  DANE,  CHIEF,  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  BRANCH, 
DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

JOHN  C.  MOLINA.  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

MRS.  CORA  P.  BEEBE.  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

Afr,  Vunn\  Kleniontarv  and  secondary  education— the  pivsontjitH)n 
wil  be  made  bv  Robert  R.  AVhooIer,  the  Actin^:  Deputy  Coinnnssione^ 
f(»r  Si'liool  Svsteni^.  "We  Iiave  your  biographical  .sketch  wliioh  will  bo 
placed  in  the  r(»cord, 

(The  information  follows:) 

Dki'aiu  mk.vt  or  IIkai.th,  Ki>rcATioN.  aNi>  Wki.fauk,  Ofku  k  ok  Kducatio.v 


Niinie:  Robert  R.  WluM'ler. 

To^ition  :  Aethifr  Oeputy  ronunissioiier  for  J^chool  Systems. 
Uirthplaceaml  date :  Omahn.  Xebr..  Aiiril  10,  liTJl. 

Edm-JitiiHi :  I'luler^'raihiati'  ilefrree.  Linci>hi  rniversity,  Jeflfer.^on  (  it\\  Mis.^(»un  ; 
.M:i>ti-r  of  Scii'uce  (le^'rtH>.  Cohnubia  rniver.s-ity,  Xew  York,  in  tlio  fiold  of  Ouul- 
•inci*  and  OauK^eliaj::  AdditionaJ  graduate  work  in  tbe  field  of  Edneatioual  1  sy- 
elu>!i>;;v.  Ouidanee  and  (*(Mni.<idinK  and  E(hjeatbmaS  Admini.«?tration :  TniversUy 
of  KaiV^a.^  (*ity.  rniversity  of  Kan.<;a.<;,  and  Tniversity  of  (*allfornia  at  Berkeley: 
Honorary  I>j>e*tor  of  Uiw.^  Oi'^ree— Linwdn  Ij'niwrsity. 

rre>;ent :  Actin;;  Dt-iaity  (*onnni.^.^ioner  for  School  System.s  U.S.  Office  of 
Kdueation. 

U>72^7-l:  A.^sociate  Coinniissiimer  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  hdneation, 
S.  Office  of  Education. 

V.n'Ay-7\  .  As>i.srant  Sji|>i»nnf''ndent.  Division  of  I'rban  Edncation,  Kan«i<;  City. 
Missonri  Schools. 

im55-m>:  Director  of  Trban  Special  Servicers.  Oakhuid.  C*alif..  School  Oistrlct. 

:  Director  of  Special  Seholar.«;hip.><,  Kan^a.**  City  Schools. 
VMV2 :  Vice  IVinHjKil.  Kansas?  CMty  Scliool.*;. 
VX>(r-V*7;  (*onns<dor.  Kan.*;as  (*ity  Seh(H)ls. 
10.m:  Teacher.  Ksinsas  Hty  Schools. 

/t ssoc'm t ion  mnnh crfth /p.* 

Vice  rre.'iident.  Missouri  Council  on  Edncation. 

.Member:  Execntivc  Conunittw.  Kansas  City  Cliapter  of  Mls.<;ouri :  A.^.^ociafioii 
for  Social  Welfare:  Aniericau  A.<;.<o<Mation  of  School  Administrators:  Mi.<!.<?ouri 
Association  of  School  Adnani.<;tratiirs ,  Xatlonal  Education  As.<ociation :  Mi.^^.sonri 
Education  Association;  Educatii)n  Council,  Chamber  of  Commerce:  National 
I»anel.  American  Arbitratii»n  Association :  Rotar\*  ^i»h  of  Kansas  City,  Mi.*;souri  ; 
Theta  Toulo.  Sinna  Pi  Phi  Fraternity  :  Steering;  Committee,  Y.M.C.A. 
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.Mr.  Fi.()(M).  Ploa,<o  promul.  Mr.  Wluvlor. 

Mr.  WiiKF.i.KU.  Mr.  riiainnuii  and  meMiluMS  of  tlio  coiiiniiHoo,  wo 
approciate  the  opportiinit)  to  present  the  appropriation  request  of 
si>/Jo;Uss,()()()  for  eh'nientar\  and  ^e(•omhlrv  eihu  atioii.  This  request 
inr  ur|esSKlM)0.()()iMMM)t<)  furt her  our  ecpial  rihu  ation  opportunity  .roal 
and  over  $li>().0(HK()()O  in  -Hoils  to  huihl  the  eapaeit  v  of  the  States7ind 
loejil  edueatuni  aueut^ies  (o  oiler  eUVctive  eihuational  pro^rnn^s. 

()t  the  total  requested  Jr-J.OT'i.SSS.OOO  is  a(h  anee  fuiulincr  for  liseal 
year  I0i7.  the  same  le\el  a^  appropriated  in  HmuI  year  I!)7:)  foi-  1070. 
Iho  haluuee  of  the  request  -  ^DJO^lOO^dOO  is  for  lisi  al  vear  11)70. 

iv(|nestnl  {uv  niUiimv  fuiuliuir  for  liseal  vear 
*  \vdl  provule  support  for  .irrants  for  the  disaih  anta*rt'd  authorized 
l»y  tUle  I  ol  the  Kleuu»ntar\  and  .Seeoiuhir\  Kduaetiou  Aet,  as  amended 
and  lor  Support  ami  Inmnation  authori/.ed  under  title  IV— part  C 
of  Puhlie  Law 

^  The  re(piest  for  liseal  year  1070  of  S^^lMUOlMUMI  i||  pro\  ide  support 
lor  tour  activities  the  hilinirual  eduration  pro*rram  authori/.ed  hv 
Mtle  \  11  of  the  Klenientary  and  Serondarv  Kihuation  Aet,  ri*rl»t  to 
iva(  pronrnnuauthorizeil  In  titk»  VII  of  the  Kdueation  Anieiulments  of 
n>i4  the  I'ollow  Ihrouirh  pronarm  unt lioriml  1)\  the  Head  Start-Fol- 
low I  hrouirli  Aet  and  Kdm  utional  Broadra-tiiiL'  Facilities  authorized 
l>y  pai-t  IV.  title  111  of  the  (\)mnmnieat ions  Aet  of  l<m. 

No  funds  are  heiii'r  re(|uested  Tor  Environmental  Edu(»atiou  in 
n>70  suue  the  ^mal  of  this  pro»rram  \\a.s  to  stimulate  non-Federal  elforts 
father  than  directly  provide  ser\  iee?^.  Now  State  ami  I(K-aI  edueatioiud 
ajreiieies  should  assume  a  peater  sliare  of  responsihility  for  tlu\se 
pro«rrams. 

i)is.M)v.\vr\(;Ki)  oiiAN'TS  ,\si)  icKi,.\n:i)  .sirniKS 

Tji.^107.")  appropriation  of  $1.1)  billion  for  title  I  for  school  vear 
li>7.")  TO.  placed  this  pronrnuu  on  an  advance  fumled  basis  for  the  first 
time.  The  107(>  reciuesf  of  $1.*)  billion  \\ould  fund  school  vear  1970^77. 

This  level  of  fundin*r  in  1077  will  provide  coinpensator'v  educational 
services  to  over  .").0  million  childieu  in  local  school  districts,  includin<r 
Mnrean  of  Indian  .Vtfairs  schools,  and  o\er  000.000  children  in  State 
a«rency  schools. 

Tnder  pai-t  A.  "Trauts  to  loral  educatiomil  a^rencies  will  continue  to 
l>e  spent  for  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
public  and  nonpublic  sc  hool  children  li\in*r  in  low-income  areas,  in- 
stitutionalized and  ileliiujuent  children  supported  bv  LEA  s  and  In- 
dian children  in  Bureau  of  Imlian  All*air>  schools.  'Khe  funds  will  be 
concentrated  upon  sc  hools  ntost  liea\ily  impacted  with  children  from 
low-inconn*  familie>.  Support  will  also  be  provided  throu^rli  State- 
a<lniiuistere(l  pro«rram^  for  nii«rrant.  nenrlected  and  delinquent  and 
handicapped  children. 

Part  H  pro\  idesspci  iai  inconti\ currants  to  tho.se  States  whose  cHort 
iudev  a  fi<r»re  de\eloped  b\  dividin«r  expenditures  for  education  by 
total  personal  imome  is  "rreater  than  the  national  elfort  index.  The 
Statt^s  ma  he  tlM»se  funds  a\ailable  for  inuovati\e  projects  to  those 
h)cal  Siliool  districts  with  aho\ e-{i\ era<re  ellort  iiulexes  w Inch  lia\etlie 
jrrejUe^t  need  for  assistance.  N'o  State  is  entithnl  to  more  than  1j  per- 
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rout  ()f  tlio  total  aiuouiit  a\ailal)le  for  this  part.  An  auioiuit  of  ^M) 
luillioii  is  m]Uo^?t(Hl  for  this  purpose. 

As  authorized  U\  K'ctioii  l.")!  of  Public  Law  l):i-:JS().  0.5  perrout  of 
the  funds  appropi iated  for  tith»  I.  an  estiuuited  million  \u\\  1h» 
use* I  for  evaluation  of  the  pro<rraui  and  otluM  studios.  An  amount  of 
$5  uiilliou  of  these  fuhd.^  as spociliod  undcl  the  law  will  1h»  transferred 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Kdueation. 


The  amount  of  $I7-J.Sss.iH)()  is  rc(pR\sted  on  an  advauee  fundin}i[ 
l)a>is  for  fiseal  usii  1077  foi  .support  and  inno\atiou  pm^rpauis  for 
srliool  year  I!)7t)  77.  This  is  the  .^anie  anu^unt  that  was  appropriated 
in  V'^l^)  to  fund  m  IiooI  usir  11)70  7(».  This  is  the  (ii-st  year  in  wdiieh 
all  of  the  funds  wdl  hr  a\ailalile  f(n  the  eousolidated  pnrpoS(»sof  the 
a(t.  Funds  appropiiatcil  foi  this  a(ti\ it  \  w  ill  U' iU  ailable  forexpendi 
ture  aeiordin*:  to  the  State's  annual  pn)«j;raui  plan  in  aeeordanre  with 
State  priorities.  This  plan  will  provide  an  opportmiity  whereby  a 
State  can  sliift  the  <  uiphasi^  on  the  pro^ranus  it  operate.s  aceordiu*;  to 
its  own  needs  as.'^essn^ent. 

States  will  continm*  to  support  pro^rrauis  to  strengthen  State  de 
partuient>  of  edueation.  hnal  projects  for  supplemental  \  edueational 
ser\ iies.  demonM "ation  projects  to  iiupro\e  imtiition  and  health  ser\- 
u  e.s.  and  l)r()jeets  de.si«rued  to  reduce  the  numl)er  of  children  from  low- 
incouie  families  who  fail  to  complete  seeondar\  school.  The  le\el  of 
.support  for  each  of  these  a<li\itievs  within  thi.s  program  will  be  deter- 
mined l)\  the  State.  As  re(|uired  h\  l*ul)lic  Law*  JK5  JJSO  15  percent  of 
the  fuuil.s  appropriated  wdl  be  used  for  pn)«rramb  for  Imndieapped 
iiiildren.  Also.  a>  reipiired.  e(|nitable  opportunities  will  Ix'  provided 
for  children  in  pri\ate.  nonprofit  elenumtar\  and  secondary  schools. 


The  ^^70  million  retpiested  in  fiscal  year  li>7<)  is  the  sanu^  as  (he 
re\  ised  11)75  reipie.sl.  With  these  funds  we  will  ctmtinue  to  f<H'tison  (he 
capacity  build ih<r  lole  of  tlie  Federal  (io\ernment  in  biliii<rual  edu* 
cation  which  was  initiated  in  |i)7.'"»  in  respcmst*  to  the  |i)74  Supreme 
(*()urt  tleeision  on  Luu  \,  Xic/ioU^  That  decision  affirmed  the  respou- 
slbilit\  of  Ideal  eiliuational  a*rencies  to  tle\e!op  appropriate  pro«r|'ams 
to  enstire  e(|ual  educational  opportunity  for  students  of  limited  (r 
iion-Kn«i:lish-speakiug  ability.. 

Of  the  total  reijuested.  >^-|(i.I)  iiullion  will  be  used  to.support  approxi- 
match  :is!)  ( lassroom  dennnistration  projects,  im  ludin^r  up  to  10  new 
ileuKUtst rations.  pro\idin<r  bilin<rual  edmation  instruction  in  {2  hin- 
!i:ua<j:es  inclndin*r  -'^  nati\e  American  lan«rua«^es.  .\s  required  by  law, 
an  amount  of  million  or  nearh  *2i5  percent  of  the  retpiest  will  be 
tar<feted  on  teachej  trainin*r  eomponent.s  to  increase  the  uniulK»r  of 
traincil  l>ilin<rual  educational  personnel  directU  in\ol\ed  with  te^ieh 
ins;  children  at  the  local  le\eL  In  addition.  $7  million  of  the  amount 
re(pu*sted  will  Le  usetl  for  m.itei  iais  de\  elopmeut,  a.sse.ssmem  and  tlis- 
seniiuatiou  acti\ities  and  $l()U.()UO  for  support  of  the  Hilin<rual  Kdn- 
cation  Advisory  Council. 

Funds  appropriate  I  in  fixal  \ear  1070  will  forward  fund  projects 
to  be  carried  out  dnrni«r  school  year  1007-^77. 
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iMt.ii  r-  hi-l:u\i> 

I'«»r  iIh'  Riiihi  id  Iu.uI  |Moiriain.  uc  an*  rcqticMiiij::  an  aiiiouiit  of 
^'L'  inillinii  in  i>nlii  III  lu  l|M'liiiiiiialr  finninMial  illifnatx  In 
insx  iViliiai  i\o  mm  \  im  s  an<l  n  .M>nii  i(»  Mlmulaic  I'llncaiional  inMilu- 
Uiin<»  *io\vv\m\vn\ii\  A*rv\n\v}r.,  .ihtl  |Mi\atc  oi irani/MHi.m.s  m  ini|>n>\<' 
ami  I'Xpanil  tlu'ir  aiiixilii^  iclalcd  ujulinjr.  In  lirMal  \car  1075  tlio 
IJiirlil  lu  lu'ad  piuiriani  i^atnlnui/(Ml  under  iln»  (\k)|k  iaii\c  HcM-an  li 
Afi.  iH'jirinninir  in  fi.Mal  mmi  IDTti.  the  |iio^iani  aiiihori/r/l  l)\  lillo 
VII  <>r  ihi'  Kdnralion  Ann'inliuoiil-  of  1!>7!,  which  prox ides' foi'  a 
national  ivadinir  irnpro-u'incni  pioirianL 

Tho  hndir<'l  ir<jH(>i  will  |M'ti\ idc  >n|)|i(»r(  I'oi  a(Ii\iIi<'^l<>^lr('lllrtllon 
ivailinir  inMriuiion  |M(»Hriani.s  and  lan«riia;rr  arU^  |H(»«riani-^  for  clc- 
nu  iiiar\  and  |H(  m1iouI  thildicn.  di  U  nninr  ilir  rllVi  ri\i*iu'>s  of  inlon- 
M\f  iiiMrmtion  Uy  u  .nlinir  iali^lr^  anti  ivadihir  tra<  Ium^!:  and  fur- 
iii>|i  rcadmijf  a->iManM*  and  inMi  iu  iion  to  ont  of-M  hool  \onth  ami 
adnU*^  in  ••oruiinniil  V  hasiul  rcatliiiH^acadi'mii's. 

lOfj.ou-  riinornii 

l^dhm  Thronirh  i>  an  <  \|m  i iincin.d  |>roirrarn  di\^i«j:n('d  i<»  doxclop 
and  cllVciixc  wa\^  of  cdmalinir  disadvanhiHrcd  childron  in  tin* 
«»arlv  jniniarv  ;rrad(vs'iK  .J)/r\\iMi!^\  two  cdnt  ational  inMitution^tlr- 
\('lt»|>iiiir  iliiiVrcnt  a|>|noa(  hcs  :i\u\  |M<ij<<*t.s  (olin*;  tlics*'  a|> 
|>roa«  lu'*^  t*oni|Mi>c  t hi- cniu  nnicnl  to^rcthrr  with  oxaluation^  of  thoM- 
appi'oaohos. 

A  total  of  i>II,.'>  mi  I  lion  i>lKinnr  ictiucstcd  for  this  |Mo<rraiii  in  li.^cal 
\oar  n^Ttl.  of  whith  S!>.71>l*.<mh)  will  Mtpport  aiti\iti<'s  in  .•^•liool  yviiv 
V.^lTt  7*1  and  s:*d.7<N.tMM)  will  foiwanl  fund  a<  (i\ itics  in  x  hool  vcar 
V^Tit  77.  'riii^  nujiio.st  i.s  s:».r>  iidllitai  los  than  the  r<'\  ix-d  ixnincst  of 
SI7  Miillion  for  iis«al  xi-ar  II)7:»  and  lv||(•.'t^  tho  |danm*d  pIiaMnnit 
whorc'hx  school  yrar  I!>7(t  77  will  k*  mmi-  of  the  schctlnlcd 

u»ar  |)ro;rrani  piian'oin.  (Jradcs  )  :)  will  ivivix*'  Ki-dcral  Mip|K.r(  for 
-^'hool  u»ar  II>7."i  7(i.  and  "rradcs  J  :)  will  n-ccixr  l'\'diMal  siippoH  for 
mIiooI  \rar  l!>7<S  77,  In  airordann*  with  phascont,  reductions  will  he 
niatic  ill  nio>i  |n«)^Main  components  with  tin*  exception  of  co.^t.s  for 
('Valuation  iri  the  uv\{  in  l.i-t  xeai  of  pro«rrani  operation.  Stippoit  for 
that  part  of  the  pr«»iriaiu  will  l>e  iiicrea>ed  in  order  to  complete  the 
national  loniritndinal  (  valuation  autl  tocomhut  a  cost  stud\  ami  Itli 
;;radc  lollow  up  exalnation  to  .ism'^s  elfe*  t  iu'iies>  of  t  he  xai  ioiis  imnhds. 

i:nr<  aiionai,  hmoaucasi'inc  r\('iiaTirjj> 

The  educarioiial  hioadi  aj>tinir  facilities  act  ix  it  \  is  doiiriied  to  ini- 
proxe  and  «'\tend  the  d»  lixei}  «d*  educational  pro«iranis  ihron«rh  tlio 
UM*  of  terhn<do*rv  ha^ed  svstoiUi^. 

An  ainouin  of  >^7  million  k»  retpiested  f«u' t  his  act  ix  it\  in  HmmI  year 
\U7i\  the  >ame  am<uuit  as  tin*  I07.'i  r(»x  is(»d  riMjUest,  New  ](*;;ishitioii  is 
propoM'd  to  oxtrml  the  proufram  for  r>  yoais. 

'I'hi'  funds  i'e«pie^ietl  will  as-i>t  in  the  iinproxeniein  ami  expansion 
of  jo  ( dncatlonal  telex  isi(Ui  -tatioiisand  7  radi«)  stations.  Suppoii  will 
aiM»  Im»  ^rixen  to  help  attixate  o  new  e<lucatioial  t<dex  isi«)n  noneoni- 
iiienial  M.itlon-  and  tJ  new  noncoiuuier*  iai  r  ulio  stations.  This  Ax  ill 
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provide  educational  televibion  covenigc  to  about  81  percent  of  the 
pojiulatioii  and  edurational  radio  coverage  to  nearly  68  percent. 

My  jusKH'iates  and  T  will  Ik»  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 


Mr.  Fix)oi).  As  I  recall  the  title  I  program  was  first  funded  in  1966. 
IIow  much  has  l)een  appropriated,  the  total  for  title  I  up  thmugh 
and  including  fiscal  1075? 

Mr.  WiiKHLKK.  It  is  al>out  $16  billion,  I  think. 
.Mr.  V\XH)\\  Will  you  settle  for  $1(L1  ? 
Mi's.  Bkkuk.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  even  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Well,  do  you  think  that  has  been  a  good  investment,  and,  if  it  is, 
why?  I  don't  know  how  many  times  you  have  invested  $10  billion,  but 
what  about  it? 

Mr.  "WiiKKLKK..  My  response  to  that  is  an  unequivocal  yes,  and  I  say 
that  knowing  that  when  we  have  to  demonstrate  through  research  and 
evaluation  methods,  and  that  when  we  look  at  the  total  picture  that 
the  results  are  inditTerent.  But  nevertheless,  what  this  has  accom- 
plished, which  is  just  as  important,  is  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
Nation's  educators  toward  the  plight  of  disadvantaged  children,  who, 
until  the  enactment  of  the  ESEA  in  1965,  had  gotten  only  incidental 
attention. 

We  had  not  paid  attention  to  the  special  kind  of  educational  needs 
which  they  had.  Since  the  enactment,  we  have  begini  to  look  at  the 
differences  in  these  children  and  how  we  should  modify  the  educa- 
tional pro^i  am.  I  think  we  are  gaining  insights.  I  also  think  that  the 
educational  plight  of  these  children  is  better  now  than  it  was  prior  to 


Mr.  Flood.  I  think  you  should  expand  on  that. 

Mi\  Whkelkr.  '*Title  T  is  the  mouse  that  caused  the  elepliant  to 
change  his  path.*'  This  is  not  a  farfetched  assertion  when  one  stops 
to  I'eali/.e  that  of  more  than  $15  billion  a  year  spent  on  elemen- 
tary aiul  secoiulary  e<lucation,  less  than  5  percent  comes  from  title  I. 
Yet  tlie  title  I  presence  has  caused  profound  changes  at  every  level  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  as  well  as  in  the  fabric  of  society 
itself. 

Fii-stahe  law  prochiims  that  educationally  disadvantag(»d  children 
are  deserving  of  special  assistance  and  that,  by  virttie  of  the  financial 
aid  they  receive,  the  schools  w  ill  bi»  held  responsible  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of'this  disadvantagement.  This  single  act  shifted  more  responsi- 
bility onto  the  schools  for  how  children  benefited  from  the  time  they 
spent  there,  than  was  traditionally  so  and  helped  to  remove  the  onus 
on  children  who  wei'e  not  doing  well.  Then  too,  this  emphasis  lias 
helped  to  spawn  the  growing  accountability  movement  in  education. 

Second,  the  law  su<rgests  that  there  is  a  rational  process  by  which 
funds  should  be  utilized:  the  needs  of  children  should  Ik?  system- 
atically assessed  and  programs  should  be  especially  developed  for 
those  most  in  iieecl.  This  implies  a  logical  sequence  of  steps  to  be 
followed  in  determining  the  nature  and  content  of  the  curriculum—r: 
logic  that  was  not  always  apparent  in  the  operation  of  schools  prior 
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to  ilio  pnssnjro  of  title  1  and  a  U)*r\c  nirjiinst  wliioli  it  would  l)o  difti- 
nilt  to  arjruo  that  it  would  not  result  iii  bettor  sorviros. 

Tiling  the  evaluation  requirements  of  title  I  have  helped  to  civate 
a  national  concern  for  the  benelits  that  children  derive  from  their  ye^ii-s 
of  >Thoolinjr  and  foi-  the  costs  of  these  eiFoi  ts— a  coiu-eni  that  was  sel- 
dom evident  prior  to  the  passa«re  of  title  I. 

Foui-th.  throu«rh  its  emphasis  on  pai-eutal  involvement  and  the  us(5 
of  paivnt  advisorv  councils,  tlie  projrnun  hns  helped  to  open  educa- 
tion up  to  its  clients  and  especially  to  the  poor  whose*  pailicipation 
in  the  decisions  that  atfectecl  their'childivn  weiv  often  cons|>iciu)iislv 
absent. 

These  are  only  four  aspects  of  the  pro«rram  out  of  manv  tluit  mifrbt 
be  emphasizecL  Nevertheless,  they  help  to  characterize  the  ovenuchinjr 
••social  etfects"  of  the  |)ro;rnnn— nioiv  di«ruity  for  childivn  who  ex- 
perieiu»e  ditliculty  with  tniditional  academic  fare,  more  ivsponsibilit v 
for  the  scliools  ia  helpin«r  them,  luoiv  coiuern  for  the  beiu^fits  chif- 
di-en  derive  from  the  schools'  etlorts  aiul,  more  coiu-ern  foi-  tlie  opin- 
ions of  the  clients  of  education,  Tlu^se  ••social  etfects"  coiiple(l  with  w  hat 
we  curivntly  know  of  the  operation  of  the  protrram  (vix.  the  funds 
teiul  to  reach  schools  with  the  bi«rhest  concentrations  of  economicallv 
dis;idvanta;red  students  which  alM)  tciul  to  have  the  hi«rhest  coiicen- 
tiations  of  educationally  t|isadvanta<rt^l  students:  tbe  most  edtica- 
tioiuilly  needv  students  in  siu-h  schools  aiv  served:  and,  tluMV  is  an 
iucre:isiii«r  incidence  of  achievement  beiu^fits  from  sucli  participation) 
indicate  that  this  invcstiiu^nt  in  our  •\hmnan  capital"  was  not  only 
humane  but  sound  as  well. 

•rrri.K  i  kvamutiox 

yiv.  Fu»()i).  Over  the  ycai-s.  there  have  been  a  lot  of  evaluations  of 
title  I.  So\\\  in  ireiUM'al.  do  these  evaluations  show  that  the  pro«rram 
i^  workin«r.  or  do  the\  ju>t  .^how  you  need  more  evaluation>.  or  what  { 
Is  the  pi-ojrnnu  workin/r? 

^^r.  "WiiKKi.KK,  Afr.  Chairman,  the  evaluations  don't  show  we  are 
reachin«r  our  fundamental  «roal.  when  we  interpivt  the  intention  of 
the  Con^rivss  in  enactin/r  the  law  which  involve,s  title  I.  The  Connrix*.^ 
hjul  in  mind  that  these  children  were  not  acliievin<r  in  a  way  that  was 
eomuionsunite  with  tiuMr  ability.  Onr  evaluations  show  when  we  l(K>k 
at  the  total  picture,  and  look  at  the  (>  million  children  who  are  involved 
in  title  we  have  had  achievement  advam-es.  but  the  statistical  meas- 
ure, the  uu^an.  whi^'h  is  the  most  convincin«r,  is  a  very  diflicult  statis- 
tic to  move  when  we  nre  lookin«r  at  this  larcre  a  popidation. 

Xevei-fheless,  we  can  show  you  pro«rrams  which  have  (»han«red  the 
traditional  kimls  of  educational  careei-s  tluit  children  in  poverty 
wlinarily  had:  thnt  is.  tbe  traditiomil  kind  of  educational  deficit 
they  showed  which  mennt  we  were  not  takinjr  tulvantajre  Oi  their 
abilities  in  our  trajlitional  edncatioiuil  system.  We  have  enou«rb  of 
those  proirrams  to  show  that  if  we  contiinie  to  wuprove  the  adminis- 
tration of  (his  pm«rram.  aiul  that  if  we  continue  it  lonnr  enou«rh.  that 
we  will  finally  solve  this  problem. 

^fr.  Fi.ooi).  ffow  innny  evaluations  of  title  T  do  you  luive  «:oin<r  on 
at  the  present  time? 
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Dr.  Evans.  The  fact  is  that  tliei-e  are  many  evaluations,  as  you  say, 
but  to  sav  tlicri?  is  a  plethora  of  evaluations  of  title  I  is  not  correct 
when  we  dpfme  evaluation  as  a  useful  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
prognun. 

As  I  indicated  in  an>wer  to  Mr.  Obey*s  question,  the  States,  under 
requirement  of  the  ori^injd  title  I  law.  have  in  fact  carried  out  a  lot 
of  activities  that  <ro  undiM-  the  rubric  of  evaluation.  We  have  collected 
and  analyzed  thosi*  and  developed  a  ivport  on  them  which  has  been 
submitted  to  vour  conunittee  ami  othei-s  in  the  Congress. 

The  results  of  that  i-eport  indicated  that  for  the  most  part,  those 
early  State  eviduations  were  genei  ally  defective  and  questionable  as  to 
whether  thev  could  Ih»  used  to  indicate  the  etfectiveness  of  the  program. 

An(l  as  I  also  >aid  to  Mr.  Olx^y,  thei-e  are  sonie  tentative  indications 
that  the  quality  of  those  evaluations  are  improving,  and  the  results 
from  them  a  it  now  happily  somewhat  more  favorable.  But  in  the 
meantime,  we  in  the  Office  of  Education  have  undertaken  a  major 
national  evaluation,  where  we  have  gone  out,  under  contract,  and  ad- 
ministered achievement  tests  to  children  in  title  I  progi*ams  both  at 
the  Wginning  and  the  end  of  the  year.  We  will  have  the  results  from 
that  stu<ly  to  present  to  this  conunittee  in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  F1.001).  Hie  reason  I  asked  that  question,  on  page  327  of  your 
justifications,  this  indicates  there  are  at  least  four  of  them  that  are 
imderway  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Kv.vN.^i.  We  will  conuneiittind  clarify  what  those  are. 

[The  information  follows:] 

There  arc  ciirreutlv  six  evahiatirm  sluilies  of  title  I  iK'inf;  c(»iiducte<l  by  OE 
most  f»f  which  faU  within  the  mamUite  of  PuhUc  I*aw  9a-3vS0.  Two  of  these  are 
coiiceriiwl  with  the  development  of  iniprove<l  title  I  evaluation  and  reiwrting 
pnu  tiies  nt  the  State  and  local  levels  and  of  the  technical  as.sistance  they  would 
need  to  implement  such  imictices.  Two  other  .studies  focus  on  the  effectiveness 
of  proj^niins  for  children  of  miRratory  agricultural  workers  and  on  neglected 
or  delimiueut  children  funded  hy  title  I.  A  fifth  multiyear  study,  just  nearing 
nHupU»tion.  examined  the  effectiveness  of  compensatory  reading  prognmis.  Pre- 
liniittar>*  results  indicate  that  etlucatioually  disadvantaged  children  do  lienefit 
from  the  compensatory  assistance  they  receive  and  achieve  at  a  greater  rate 
than  would  he  exi)ecteil  f»u  the  basis  of  our  past  experience.  However,  for 
reasons  that  are  not  well  understood,  gains  from  comi>ensatory  assistance  are 
not  sustainwl  once  assistance  is  discontinued;  for  example,  over  the  summer 
mouths  aud  subsequent  years.  As  a  consequence «  f  such  results,  we  are  initiating 
a  study  in  fiscal  .vear  1075  using  title  I  set-asi.le  funds  made  available  under 
Public  Law  05-.380.  to  examine  just  why  such  gains  are  not  sastaine<l  and  if 
there  are  particular  sequences  of  comi>ensator>*  tirograras  that  w!U  raise  disad- 
vantaged children's  skills  in  the  early  years  (»f  j  tliooling— for  example,  grades 
1  to  4-~aud  keep  them  up  in  their  later  years :  for  txaraple.  grades  5  to  9.  Finally, 
we  are  planning  a  study  to  be  couducte<l  in  fiscal  ye.ir  1076  of  the  utilization  and 
effwts  of  parent  advisor>*  councils  us  ref|uired  by  the  new  title  legislation. 

Mr.  WiiEKLKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  further  with  that,  l)e- 
cause  the  questions  you  ask  about  the  success  o\  title  I  are  extremely 
important  in  our  view,  we  can  jrive  yon  that  information  that  you 
asked  for  for  the  i-ecord,  hut  could  we  also  supply  *o  you  for  the  rec- 
ord some  infonuation  which  would  show  how  we  hn^o  shifts '1  tlie 
concentration  of  funds  within  title  I  to  move  toward  the  basic  jjcoal? 

yir.  Fi^>i).  You  do  that. 

[The  infonuation  follows:] 
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TITLE  I.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT-USES  OF  FUNDS 


(Amount  in  percent} 


Hscal  year  1966 

Fiscal  year  1975 

ln$tiuc?'Cnal  costs  

Health  services..........  ^  ^ 

81 

Equipment   .. 

2 
2 

Constfucl<o.i„...«..  

Administration,...,   

1 

6 

8 

XK\V  TITLK  r  r.K(;isr*.\TTox 

^fr.  Flood.  Xo\v.  of  cniii-so.  thviv  is  a  now  title  T  law— lioro  wo 
a/r:iin— and  it  is  iu  offoct  this  voar.  Can  von  <rive  us  some  idoa  liow 
that  is  woikin*r?  T^»t*s  bofjiu  at  tlio  be<>:inninfj.  Arc  tho  school  districts 
happy  with  it? 

Dr.  Bku..  Tho  now  law  roquii-os  tho  Coniniissionoi-  to  develop  models 
and  i-oquiros  tho  States  and  locals  to  use  them.  The  new  law  has  voiT 
stron<r  lan<riia«re  on  evaluation  and  veiy  directed  lan^iage  that  T  think 
will  stren^rthen  our  hands  with  the  States  and  the  locals. 

.^^r.  Flood.  The  last  pait  of  my  question  may  come  fii*st.  ai-e  the 
Si*h()ol  districts  happy  with  this? 

.^^r.  WffKKLKK.  T  can  answer  the  question  in  this  way.  1\nienevei-  wo 
«ret  extensive  evaluation  studies,  that  activity  has  to  <ro  forward  in  tho 
school  di.strict.  and  it  also  constitutes  an  oxtiu  burden.  TIio  sc'hool  dis- 
tricts are  as  anxious  as  wo  are  to  isolate  information  that  will  l)e.us(»fiil 
to  us.  ^fy  answer  would  he  they  doift  mind  it  when  tho  piopor  kind 
of  rof?ources  are  provided  to  tliom  to  finance  it.  So  loner  as  it  dm»sirt 
«rive  them  biid«ret  problems,  tlioy  are,  for  tho  most  part,  not  negative 
in  their  response  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  think  the  kind  of  instrument  we  um  is  not  the 
proper  kind  of  insti'iiment.  but  when  we  work  that  out  with  them,  they 
are  cooperative. 

We  i-evie\yed  the  new  lc<rislation  with  the  State  title  T  coordinatoii> 
last  fall.  Xeither  at  tliat  time  nor  since  did  we  hear  specific  objections 
to  the  new  le^rislation.  Some  of  the  provisions  which  they  tliou<^ht 
mi«rht  ci-eate  problems  in  implementation  were  the  selection  of  school 
advi<orv  councils  for  small  schools  in  small  .school  districts  (the  notice 
of  pro|)osed  I'lilemakin'r  will  take  care  of  this  by  not  requii'iiifr  both 
school  and  distinct  councils  if  the  combined  eni'ollment  of  the  title  T 
schools  i^  le>s  than  1,000)  :  interpretation  of  ^'parents  of  children  to  hi' 
served''  and  "selected  by  paivnts  in  each  school  attendance  ami;"  iiso 
of  the  "e.xce^-s  cost"  content  (a)  us  a  way  of  lookin<r  at  ^'supnlemeiit 
and  not  supplant'' and  (b)  in  authorizing  exclusions  of  cei-taiii  State 
and  local  funds  from  comparability:  and  preventing  the  use  of  title  T 
funds  for  'the  traininir  of  teachei^s'*  in  ways  that  do  inoi-e  for  teachers 
than  for  title  T  children. 

The  Notice  of  Proposed  "Rnlemakimr  deals  with  items  2,  :^.  and  4 
as  well  as  item  I.  Discussions  at  our  foithcomin^r  reirional  nieetin^rs 
will  indicate  whether  th(»  State  administratois  now  have  any  major 
concerns  in  these  areas. 

rndinvtly.  we  may  infei*  that  some  States  and  local  administnitors 
re«rret  that  the  le^rislation  did  not:  increase  the  amounts  available  for 
State  administnition  in  oider  to  cover  the  costs  of  expanded  State 
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ivsixmsihilities:  modify  rhe  coinpaiability  rcxiuireinentb  by  amondin*; 
section  141(a)(3)  of  title  I,,  mtlier  tlian  through  the  **excoss  cost" 
definition  in  an  aniendnieat  to  Public  Law  81-874. 


CI!AN<JKS  IX  TITLK  I 

yU\  Flood.  For  the  record,  please  summarize  the  major  clianges  in 
titlo  l  htw.  Take i;our  time  on  that. 
[The  information  follows:] 

The  major  flianj;*>j>  in  title  I  of  the  KSEA  hronght  al>out  l)y  Public  Law  03-380 
are  as  folhr.vs : 

1.  The  basic  formula  for  distrihution  of  funds  to  LlJA's  under  part  A  was  inodi- 
lied  III  the  following  manner : 

The  sf>-cjdUMl  Orshan.sky  or  FedenU  poverty  im^isure  was  substituted  for  the 
Ihit-nite  taniily  low-ineonu'  factor  iistnl  :n  the  oripnal  law  (.'5-J.OOO).  The  new 
formula  reeo;mi>:es  that  a  larfxe  family  at  a  certain  income  level  is  poorer  than 
a  small  one  j»f  the  same  income  level  and  uses  a  variable  income  measure  of 
poverty  based  on  family  size.  It  al>o  varii^  the  poverty  level  bv  fann-nonfarm 
residence  and  sex  of  the  head  of  the  lionsehold. 

Tlu»  AFDC  portion  of  the  fonnida  was  nvstrictwl  bv  allowing:  a  count  of  onlv 
I wo.tlurds  of  tlu'  children  in  families  r(H,-eivinK  AFIK^  payments  above  the  iiovertv 
level.  In  tins tusethe  tVirmula  also  uses  an  annual  uinlatwl  Orshan^kv  level  which 
will  restrict  any  proiHirtional  growth  of  the  AFIX*  iM)rtion.  To  i'llustnite  the 
(>r<lKiiisky  level  for  a  lumfarm  family  of  four  in  the  1070  census  was  apploxi- 
imaely  .S^.ToD  whereas  the  updated  level  for  this  jear  is  api)roximatelv  M  *J5() 
Kveii  with  risiuj:  leveJs  of  welfare  itayments  the  court  for  AFDC  should  be  held 
relatively  constant. 

The  imyiueur  rate  has  also  been  modilied  to  use  40  percent  of  each  State's 
average  current  exi)enditure  iier  t  hibl.  The  old  formula  used  50  percent  of  the 
State  or  Federal  averaKt',  whirhever  wa>  higher.  The  new  fornuila  does  provide 
a  tloor  tor  the  low  expenditure  States  w  bich  is  SO  percent  of  the  national  average 
evpcndiinre.  but  it  also  i)lace.s  a  ceiling  of  120  percent  of  the  national  average 
expenditure  on  the  higher  exiH'iiditure  .^tattv.  The  ceiling  is  new. 

A  new  •hold-harmless-  was  provith'd  to  assure  that  no  MOA  received  less  than 
So  iKjrceiit  of  its  previous  year's  allocation. 

2.  The  State  agency  distiibutions  for  bandicapi)ed,  migrant,  and  neglected 
and  tlelunpient  cli.»<lren  retained  it.s  (irst  iiriorit.x  di.stribution— fuUv  funded  off 
the  toiH-but  the  count  would  Ih'  paid  at  the  40  percent  of  State  average  exi>end- 
Iture  rate  (with  the  SO  percent  and  1*J0  i»ercent  of  national  average  floor  and 
celling)  instead  of  the  old  TA)  percent.  State  agencies  were  provuled  a  separate 
■■hohHiarmle>.^"  of  their  fisc.il  year  11>74  allocations. 

'4.  The  part  H  di.stribntion  formula  for  incentive  grants,  was  retained  un- 
changed, but  an  antliorix.ation  ceiHug  of  $r,0  million  was  established. 

K  Part  ('.  si)e<-ial  grants  to  area.s  with  high  concentration  of  poor  children  was 
modilied  for  liscal  year  Il>7r).  but  was  repealed  effective  .July  1,  ll>7r>. 

The  ('ommissiimi.r  of  Kilucation  i.s  enaided  to  use  up  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  lirie  I  appropriation  to  t  ondmt  evaluation.s  of  the  program,  thus  responding  to 
a  long  held  concern  b.\  Congres.s  a.s  to  the  effect  of  coinpeii>at()ry  education.  The 
rniumi»ioner  i.s  reipiired  to  m'I  .^tamianls  and  de\clop  models  which  the  .States 
and  liM-al  education  agendo  lan  use  in  conducting  their  own  evaluation  activi- 
ties. aiKl  to  proNide  te<  linical  a.ssi.stauce  where  nm's.sary.  He  i.s  al.^o  called  upon 
to  submit  rept)rt.s  t»)  the  .nithori/.iug  and  approprjati«)iis  committees  as  well  as 
to  the  Congre^.s  as  a  whole,  and  to  (h'Velop  a  .s.\.stem  for  identifying  exemplary 
programs  and  projects  and  disseminating  information  about  them. 

if.  School  districts  are  now  reiiuired  to  e.stabli>li  two  kinds  of  advisory  coirn* 
cil^-Hine  districtwide  ami  one  for  each  title  1  school — comiwsed  of  members 
selH-ted  by  i>arents.  with  a  mjjorit>  of  such  members  al.^o  being  pare;ds  of  the 
children  to  be  served.  I*reviou.sl.\  a  single  ili.strictwide  council  was  retpiiriHl. 

7.  Kn(  luiragement  i>  gi\en  to  the  de\elopnieiit,  where  feasible,  of  an  individual- 
ized written  eilucational  plan  fiir  each  child  iKirticipating  in  the  KSKA  title  I 
program. 

^.  .Vs.sii ranee  is  given  that  aii.\  school  designated  a  title  I  .school  may  retain 
that  designation  for  «  mihimuiit  cjf  >ears.  so  as  to  provide  greater  ijrogram 
contiiniity. 

I 
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i>.  Ex|)erimentati(m  is  allowinl  in  np  to  20  si-hool  districts  tdward  developinK 
measures  other  than  poverty  to  identifv  seliools  with  concentrations  of  edaca- 
tionally  deprived  ehildn»n.  Snch  districts  ninst  have  the  approval  of  their  district- 
wide  advisory  councils  and  must  he  participants  in  a  comiH»nsatory  edncation 
stndy  to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of  Kdneati(ui. 

10.  Reiiuirements  are  strenf?thencd  for  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school 
eliildreu  by  addiuK  a  "bypass"  provision  which  recpiires  the  Coiamissioner  tn 
din»ctly  arrange  services  for  snch  children  in  districts  that  have  snbstantially 
failed  to  do  so  on  their  own.  Thi&  "bypass"*  occurs  only  after  uppropriate  hear- 
inj;s  and  a  review  have  been  coiKhu'ted  and  would  be  financed  by  funds  taken 
from  the  districts  alloi-ations. 

11.  In  the  case  of  the  State  apeacy  programs  covering  migrant  youngster.s, 
children  of  migratory  hshcraien  are  added  to  the  eligible  category,  and  use  of  the 
uusrrant  student  record  transfer  s\ stem  i.^  autlioriml  for  fund  allocation  puriK)^es. 

12.  Finally.  Puerto  Uico  is  treated  :\>*  a  State  rather  than  an  »aUlying  territory, 
with  substantial  increases  in  fund  allocations  .scheduled  to  take  place  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1076- 


Mr.  Fi.(H)i).  Do  you  hsive  smy  problems  or  trouble  'jettinjr  the  data 
you  need  for  these  State-county  allocations? 

Dr.  Rku..  We  are  havin^r  difficulty  with  that. 

Mr.  WiiKKi.Kit.  We  do  have  some  difficulty,  Mr.  Cha-rinan.  Probably 
the  major  dilficulty  is  that  the  statute  char<;esthe  Commissioner  with 
carrying  out  a  responsibility  which  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do.  P'^sentially  what  they  want  is  for  as  to  co^.nt  eligible  chil- 
dren by  school  district.  We  will  be  conducting  that  kind  of  studv— 
fir>t  a  .Mirvey  and  then  that  study — because  it  is  mandated  by  the  law 
and  tlic  resojirces  is  theie  to  do  it.  We  have  had  difficulty  up  to  now, 
and  thisshojild  help  us, 

[The  following  additional  infonuatioa  was  provided:] 

States  do  havt»  some  i)roblems  in  making  .sulicouuty  allocations  to  local  school 
(listrict.s  because  censu.s  data  on  children  in  povert\  fannlies  an*  not  available 
on  a  school  district  basis.  Censas  data  are  available  only  l)y  county  and  major 
civil  subdivision.  The  Office  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  bureau  of 
the  Pensns.  attempted  to  distribute  tlie  census  count  of  chiUlren  from  "poverty" 
families  b.\  .school  district  for  ase  by  the  States  in  mailing  .snhconnty  allocations 
This  effort  was  successful  onl\  in  a  limited  way  becan.se  ci»nsu.s  data  were  not 
(li.stribntcd  I>\  .<c!u)Ol  districts  whose  enroilnu'ut.s  are  under  300.  (Vnsusdata  were 
al.so  statistically  assigned  to  school  districts  Im.sed  on  an  assumption  that  imverty 
families  arc  evenly  distributed  throughcmt  geographic  areas.  This  a.^sumi)tiou 
is  not  vali<l  l)ccau.se  poverty  families  are  m»t  distributed  eveidy  in  any  given 
geographic  area  since  poverty  families  constitute  pockets. 

States  wht»re  school  (li.strict  !>oundaries  have  no  relation  to  connty  b(unidaries 
have  additional  problems.  In  .^une  States  school  district  boundaries  may  cro.ss 
as  many  as  six  county  lines.  As  a  result.  11  States  have  resorted  to  a  statewide 
alhK'ati'on  procedure  ratlier  than  snballocating  tlie  county  amounts  furnished  by 
tlie  Office  of  Education. 


Mr.  Flood.  You  indicate  there  are  al)out  i).'2  million  children  par- 
ticipating): in  title  I? 
Mr.  WiiKKi-KR.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Do  yon  know  how  many  are  eligible  ? 

Mv.  WiiKKLKK.  About  10  million. 

Fixx)D.  We  understood  2  years  apo— just  2  years  apo— there 
were  0.2  millton  children  in  title  I  programs  in  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. That  is  a  million  more  than  you  are  now  e.stimatinjr  for  us.  T 
know  both  of  vou  have  talked  about  this  business  of  concentrating  the 


aviu-cvriiKRixo  pkoblkms 
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Ill 

h"m\x^di  I'u-go  (lccliuoMVl,at 

t.on  th  It  w(.  took  witli  respoot  to  the  coucent.utiou  of  f.uuls.  ' 
.Mr.  1«  i.ddi).  \\  hilt  i 

strHlon<^5"'.I.|''"'?'""  tlu>  coucentratiou  of  money  on  these. 

stmU'iits  what  we  ssiul  was  that  we  had  to  have  a  hir<rer  per  cui)it-i 
expenditure  so  that  the  ednoational  activities  wonid  l.av    a  Ste 
^ve  w„nh  have  a  n.ore  intensive  educational  pro.rnuu  di- 
lectecl  towarcl  these  dnhliTnwlio  are  partieipatin.r 

Ihe  avera-e  per  capita  expeudituitj  at  the  tinre  tluit  we  be-an  this 
admuus  ratne  thrust,  ,f  I  recall  correctly,  was  about  !?l(iO.  ,u  now 
the  \m-  capita  expenditure  is  about  ii->-20. 

ADVAXCK  .\  i-i'noi'Ki.vrioxs      rrrr.K  i 
Mr.  Fi.o„i).  Ii,  the  107-,  supplemental  appropriation  !)ill.  Congress 

•ibo  I't  tb..        H  ■"  .vi'ars.  Everybody  talked 

about  that.  In  this  .o.nmittee  we  hope  this  year,  you  Icnow.  to  bring 

in  itu  ve!;!  ^o'-T''"'T'io'^^^  ^^'^  *Ii<I  that  twice" 

>  I  o,  ;      ;     '  ;         '  since  then 

i>  .e<-a.isr.  the  autliorizinfr  lefrislation  expired,  and  wa..  not  reviewe.l 

wkl' oilt  a  taw'  "°  ••'^'^ 

Hut  we  want  to  do  that,  and  we  hoi.e  to  do  it  this  year,  and  we  tliink 


we  can 


notified  about   heir  allocatious  tor  next  year?  We  provided  the  ad- 
wniThe           blfaCed^'                    appropriation  bill.  W.en 
^Ir.  AViii:i:i.Ki;.  .Mr.  Chairman,  our  jroal  is  to  notify  the  States  alwut. 
he  aiioc-ations  by  J.ily  1.  AVe  are  very  nu.ch  appree-iative  o  the  m 
his  comnmtee  has  done,  both  in  irottinfr  the  llinsh.tion  wl  icl i  n  Xs 
advance  fuiulinirpossilileand  in«rivin.rus  

Xrl-  \vlT  '  T  Kot  this  (lav  and  nifrl.t. 

.Ml.  \\  iii  M      I  .,„!  ,,ot  surprl^ed,  but  ii,  anv  cu.sc.  I  think  tluit  has 
IKHM,  one  o,  the  most  unportant  developments  durin-r  the  las  vea 
:m<I,  as  T  have  said,  the  work  of  this  conunittee.  will  be^ippreci  2l  by' 
the  eduiational  eonuuiiiiity.  •M'P'i-^ '-'ku  oy 

l,e\^bi;  'tn';.?*i."^';V'  ^  "  •  ^"       ""'solidation  we  will 

(.  able  to  make  the  awards  to  the  .States  12  months  in  advance,  and 

ord^t ''I'^nlf ^"  earlier  y£ 

•(    ivl  tit  rr'. "  M  '"'""^'i  '  «»PPIV  for  the 

(•(Old  th(..  kinds  ot  (lata  prol,leiii>,  we  have.  But  we  do  anticipate  luiv- 
.a-  some  problems  m  makin^r  t  ho  t itie  I  allocations  earlier  inX'fisJ  vl 
flu's.";  (r'lti?'-'  ='«^"-"e  oounJs  fro 

imllUll^       I  allocations  as  early  as  the  other  advance  funded 
(Tlie  infonnation  follows:) 
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In  order  to  nmk.'  title  I  iiUocations.  data  ....  forn.t.I:.  childre..  ami  per 
omiidUUres  nit.st  he  t.pdated  ii.u.uall.v.  'ILe  statute  .•,Hi...res  t  .at  the  Stn  . 
aw  warns  l,e  ft.nded  at  their  ...aNi...i....  autl.o.i/atioas  a..d  these  a..,..m.ts 
must  be  before  the  a.i.ouut  av:.ilnble  for  «ra..ts  to  lo.-al  ■'•l""'!  »  " 

"     ei'^  «. .  be  deten»i..e.l,  Maxi.nutu  srauts  for  U.cal  eduea  .o.ial  '  f' 

i,e  detoni.  led  before  such  cn.uts  cau  l.e  .atably  .('(h.ced  t<>  the  a...o....t  ava.b  b  e 
for  'nstSVon  (ai.i.roi..  iaVio..  less  the  :....oUt.t  required  to  ft.i.d  the  State  a!;ei.O 
nrnfmiiw ;it  their  inaxinium  authoniwUion) .  ,,•  t^, 

^  l^ie  ciata  to  be  c-olleete<l.  from  whom  and  the  (leadline  dates  estahhshed  are 
listed  below- : 


Data  collecied 


From  whom  Deadline  date 


1.  Children  m  famines  recemngAFDCPaymenism  Co""^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

excess  of  poverty  amount  for  a  non  -farm  family  lation  services,  UHtw 

2.  ro5!e1  \lZXlmTX'l.  funds  as  o.  VV^<;'e~ 

3  Ne'"eSa'n'rd&"nrch„d,en  ,n  loca,  ms,,,.-  iZ^^S^  ".-.h  S.a.e  depa.men.s  of  Do 

l,ons3s  of  January  1975         „.,,„,,d  ^.j  stale  "agencies  responsible  lof  education  of  Maf  15,1"5 

'                                     "s«ed"o^  ''m^itSd     d,en  .h.o.gt,  S.ate  dep.,- 

5  Esfi^^iK^b^ 0.  migian.  cbitd.e-  o.  n,i„an,  MSultif^nste,  s,ste™   -  Ap,  .5.  .975 

nurnber  Of  Children  who  transfer  fcom  Stale  education 

programs  to  focal  Programs  deoartments  of  education  compile  data  from  Apr  30,  !975 

7.  Expenditures  lor  education  1973,7*  school  year.._.  ^^'f^f^l^^^^^^^^^^  submit  total  State  data 


to  OE. 


The  statute  atitborizes  the  tise  of  the  hUest  available  data  /[/"[rj'nt  <h»ta 

r;;;;s;r.r;^:;i;;^r\l;.:^:l;.'s^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fiscal  year  I'JTl  the  data  wen-  eoiaplet-  ou  the  dates  as  show.,  below  . 
,    .  ^,np   -  Jidy  1!)<3. 

V  'y  V   .rxiy  1!>73. 

r-  J"=^'7v""rn"""  -  rone  1073. 

tS^rtt!^:oi;^;ar;:;iN:^ir-  ^ 

t  ^lS.i^r:::::::::::""""-----  ^ 

7.  State  per  pupil  expei.d.ture  -   An(,ust  i.n.i. 

cniacK  IN  TiTi.K  i  oiiAN  is  To  i.oc-.M.  sciiooi. DisHiirrs 

Mr.  Fr...oi..  In  tliis  l.nd-et  yon  nio  asking  for       ^» " '"'I ^"'"f 
•ukI  bv  tlic  wuv.  tluit  is  tlie  .'^uiiie  as  tlie  amount  appiopniited  toi  the, 
nrevio  ts   oai^^^  B       notice  tliut  despite  tl.at  the  grants  to  the  local 
SehoXusf  Sets  will  decline  about  $<■.»  .niHion.  Why  .s  the.e  a  e.itbaek  n. 
th():|e  gnuits?  million,  ^^r.  Chairman,  is  related  to 

tlu'  ne^ aid'st  it.  I'h/othei-  pa.ts of  title  1  Ix-sides  tlH'^-ts  t.  t^b^^^ 
looal  educational  agencie.'..  For  instance,  we  will  have  moie  inigiant 

'"'ItF^SrAA^hv  c'lniti-t  von  ask  for  additional  fnndit.g  to  can,;  oj. 
Hie  hw' Tl  ere  is  a  law.  Why  didn't  yon  ask  tor  more  money  to  ciirn 
lis  ;ii>' law  inste.ld  of  cutting  back  the,  grants  .n  the  local  school 

'^'th^\vuy.vA.y.n.  Yon  know  the  huv  also  provides  for  85  percent  hold- 
harmless  which  we  are  going  tocarry  through, 
in  Frooi,  I  am  not  n  itid/.ing  yon :  T  a.n  t.sk.ng  a  qnest.on.  I  hat  .s 

my  job. 
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Mr.  \Viu:i:ixn.  Wi}  think  that  this  ^hift  in  i'X]nMuhtniVi>  nndor  tlm 
total  tith»  will  not  ha\f  a  si^ifnilirant  I'llcct  with  ivspcd  to  the  ecluoa- 
tional  activity  tho  loral  cihuational  a^r^Muios  ha\  Mo  rairy  ont, 

.Mr.  FuHM),  Is  th(Mo  a  wixy  to  prmMit  that  rntl)ack  (»ther  than  by 
.sini|)lya(hlin<i:  funds ^  IsthiMeany  way  ? 

Mr>,  Hi.KHi:.  Thronirh  a])|>n)|)natii)n  hui^uairc  AVo  ronKI  roquire  that 
tho  State  i)ro<rranis  hv  tinnkHl  in  tho  sanio  wixy  as  tho  LEA  or  put  a 
hohl-harnih^ss  in  th(Mo. 

Mr.  Flood,  That  is  an  iuij^ortant  answcM',  Do  \on  want  to  expand  on 
that  for  th(»  record  ? 

Mrs.  Br.KiiK.  I  won  hi  he  hap])V  to. 

rrhe  information  follows:] 

Tlim'  aro  M-xcral  ahonnitiM-.s  uliirli  f(»ul(l  he  rou.Mdcri'd  fur  incoriMiration 
in  appropriation  Inn^'ua^'c: 

1.  TUv  appropriation  <'<»ulil  ln'  ri'strirtctl  to  fundinj;  |>Jirt  .\  j;rant.s  only.  Kacli 
i»f  tin*  Siair  .ij:i-ni>  proiiranis  conhl      lu-ld  at  tlu-  lo\<d  of  tlioir  IJ)7(i  allocations. 

Tin-  aniotnit  for  jjrant^  f<^r  li>cal  .m-1ioo1  iliMricts  WiMild  Ik-  di.strihntod  t>.v  county 
accordini:  to  tho  ft)rninla.  Sonu-  rcdislnl)ntii)n  oH  I  ho  fnnds  anionj;  .sriiool  di.s- 
trii't.s  woiild  tHvnr.  Iii»\\ovi-r.  tut  s<'Iio<d  district  wonld  receive  Ics.^  than  ,sr»  por- 
cout  of  it>  Il)7(>  an<K'atioM  in  accordaucr  uitli  the  .statnte.  (Tliis  WiuUd  1k»  Irne 
rrfjardless  of  the  aniiMMit  a\ailahle  f<»r  grants  to  LK.Ws  nnder  nwy  alternative.) 

2.  TIu'  appropriation  con  Id  l>e  restrict  e<l  to  fnndin^'  part  A  jrrants  only. 
The  inercase  in  each  of  the  State  agency  pro^^rani.s  conhl  Ik*  restricted  to  not 

nxtre  than  a  stated  iK-rcenlajjc  inereas<.M)V(-r  1076. 

Kaeli  State.  a;:enc.\.  of  eonrse.  woidd  receive  no  less  than  it  ri'ceived  in  107(i 
in  acconlance  with  l lie  title  I  forinnla. 

:i  Sin<  e  tlie  appr()priation  re(iues1  for  fiscal  \ear  1977  is  for  .$1.0  hillion,  the 
siinie  auio.int  uliicli  i.s  a\ailahle  for  tiM-al  year  1!)70,  tli(»  amounts  conld  he  hehl 
consijuit  for  eacli  of  the  pro;:nwns  under  part  .\.  for  part  It,  Stat(»  a<lndnistni- 
tion.  evaluation  and  studies. 

J.  Tho  appropriation  conhl  l»e  restricted  ti»  funding'  part  .\  srants  only.  Tlii-S 
wouhl  niaKe  up  million  iif  llie  estimated  reduction  of  .^fiO.  Ui2.()00.  forVrant^s 
to  loeal  (Hlncatioual  a;jencie.s, 

STA'IT.  'rAr,l  J.ATION  UV  Cli.W'I'S  'ro  I.CK  AI,  SfMoOl.  DisTKicrs 

^fr.  FuK)i),  Also  for  the  record,  insert  a  State-hy  State  tahnlation 
of  the  »rrants  to  theM'  k)cal  cdncational  a'^Mu  ie.s.  all  of  them,  for  1074. 
IDT."*.  107(».  and  hincc  \\c  are  jisin.L*;  the  term  '*ad\ani'c  fnudin^j:."  since 
that  is  the  tenn  we  are  nsinir  now.  for  li)77. 

[The  infonnation  follows:] 
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2it!c  1  •  Local  E;ducatlonJl  Agoncl,'* 

J2I4  1975  1976     * '  1977*^ 


,  31.446. 132. ft6!=t  _    $l.SK7.[b'^.9b''  ,4'>'^,2Zi  $1.625.206.508 

A1aUj«  34,549,1^6                     40,339,739  42,037,094  41,844,029 

AldsU  2,898,078                       3,225,76i  3,329,031  3,291,949 

Ar5?orA  3,221,631                     13,383,262  13,938,790  13,823,463 

Ai^tAn«.Ji  20,963,613                      22,990,111  23,947,872  23,827,009 

C^klltorRU  121,348,148                    128,062,203  133,493,056  132,332,519 


1U,^JJ,)1U 
14,097,517 
2,323,748 
25,292,347 
40,573,812 

13,831,739 
3,995,750  . 
47,884,074 
44,014,035 

14  107  411 
14,446,138 
4,173,0)8 
49,833,960 
45,550,986 

1  J  ,7<  J  ,Ot>J 

14,328.575 
4,135,952 
49.633,007 
45,257,033 

l<va 

2i7l9l220 
77,364,803 
18,773,439 
l4,t)01,661 

4  692  480 
3!693lo52 
84,060,765 
21,072,822 
14,661,224 

4  835.731 
3!859,I02 
87,633.607 
21,684,599 
14,038.407 

4.858,145 
3.839.272 
86.970.605 
?l, 581. 401 
14,436,223 

)2,'2!2!788 
31,322,489 
5,b.'.l,2b9 
22,^31,512 

11  747  7? 3 
31 [939)341 
47,145,448 
5,727,207 
26.7*6.951 

12  187  9?5 
32[493!846 
49.295.063 
5,934,257 
27,870,009 

12,125,553 
32,274,126 
48,706,334 
5,907,003 
27,590.530 

Mivx  <*sor  J 

Xi'}'>t»>lp?i 

>U&$ourl 

Zo,  lUv,^9'» 
58,912,993 
20.897,153 
35,922,628 
23,3t>7,302 

63,845,033 
25,155,463 
38,543,845 
28,t.>43.389 

66!488[312 
26,239,192 
40,212,355 
29,678,675 

6^140  [245 
26.032,563 
40.027.671 
29,367,262 

.•'V  ivi"p«=rsirc 

2,865,542 
7,187,530 
I,l08,n79 
2,273,895 
52,903,906 

4,50O,9?5 
8,337.405 
1.951.035 
2.743,951 
47,673,165 

4,67o,108 
8,482,953 
1,992,844 
2,856,890 
48.S77,232 

4.648.03t> 
8.4r.284 
1,971,245 
2,844.326 
48,566.945 

7,393,135 
213. -^24, 439 
51,^>6,663 
4,11*1,267 
45.2it>.4U 

12,023.757 
191,866,701 
47.964,045 
4,377,310 
50,025.141 

12,555.544 
179.107.642 
48,507,975 
4.499,314 
50.168.TI8 

12,426.044 
177.500.836 
48.198,168 
4.454.546 
49.791.516 

:VjtT»  Carol  ir^ 

lf>,649,'>46 
8.709,033 
b9, 645, 082 
5.032,119 
29,853,231 

1»,S86.'08 
13,065.339 
78,521,519  ' 
5,852.170 
30,882.029 

19,385,352 
13.605.517 
81,806.760 
6,097,023 
31.947.006 

19.296.320 
13.501.107 
81.161,7.^1 
6,050,2>9 
31.776.774 

$euth  ^-iVotA 
'*< 

Xor.  ->-;C 

$,470,551 
31,273,191 
67.675,754 
4,462,187 
2,093,957 

5,677,625 
36,592.586 
94,397,530 
5,089,990 
2,793,655 

5.721,509 
37.912,709 
98,528,035 
5.322, /7<^ 
2,910,160 

5,638,139 
37.683.542 
98,062,:22 
5,297,064 
2.890,225 

^irrjoia  31,522.692  35,346,213  30,516,345  36,303,082 

Wa.SU'.tW  15.134,927  18,740,912  19,540,478  1^,389,529 

VV<»t  VireiaM  17,319,813  16,348,525  16,680,338  u, 585, 841 

Mi-^t^iri  18,709,456  24,647,752  25, ''01,8^4  2>, 453,066 

'-lyc^.lff,  1,186,334  2,049,328  2,138,835  2.lW,033 

I>Utr*tt       C^>l*r^U  11,194,811  9,670,073  10,117,980  10,053,748 

A  crucj;^  360,065  383,440  384,495  384,456 

^'^'^  ^52,82>  1,015,694  l,020,0ol  1,014,795 

Ifntto  ^i^o  30,290,83^  27,3o6,92t  41,277,391  40,5^1.128 

t.*.;  "•'-rttvfv  1,152,995  1,219,150  1,224,394  1,224,475 

^iL,xu  lAi^^h  608.857  647,470  049,325  649,259 

8IA  16,688,398  17,567.233  17,642,066  17,640.396 

IJ    T^t  >i,ir.5ri;a»l^n  for  fart  B  expires  ai  the  o{  FY  1975. 
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VMVV  U  IXCKNTIVK  GRANTS 

Mr.  Fu)oi).  I  »u)te  that  tho  hmh^ot  for  part  B  iiuvntivc  gratits  is$;W 
unllion.  That  is  double  tho  pnnious  yoar  atiiount,  at  least  (lo!iI)le. 
Why  is  tluTo  such  a  lariro  iiim^ast*  in  tins  pro<jrain  ? 

Mr.  KoDuiouKx.  Ill  tlie  part  R.  speoial  iiicontivo  <jrrants  in  the  two 
prior  year  appropiiation  at'ts  limited  or  restricted  tlie  amounts  avail- 
abU»  foi-  part  H.The  application  of  part  H  foi-iuuht  in  the.  1970  request 
IS  in  aeeordanee  \\\t\\  (he  statute.  In  tlu»  appropriation  lau<rua«re 
restricted  it  to  luilliou-phis.  and  the  strai<rht  application  of  the 
fonnuhi  in  1070  without  such  restrictive  lan<rua<re  would  briin^  it  to 
i?»V>unlliou. 

.Mr.  Flood.  Do  you  think  this  pi'oornnn  really  acts  as  an  iiieentive 
tothe.^tatesf 

^  Mr.  liODKUU  KX.  Yes,  I  certainly  do.  It  does  to  the  e.Nteut  that  it  pro- 
viders to  those  LK.V  s  that  are  inakinj:  a  S|K'rial  elTon  with  the  addi- 
Monal  fMiuls  to  eondnrt  the  projrrains  that  thev  feel  necrssarv  for  the 
<'hildren. 

Dr.  Hki.i..  I  luiirht  ask,  .Mr.  Chainuuii.  for  Genevieve  Dane  to 
ivspond  hccauM*  she  nia\  ha\e  a  dilleient  view  from  that  \ou  haV(» 
h(»ar(LShehas  woi  k(»d  willi  thi>  pro«:iain  fory(»ai-s. 

.>ri-s.  I)\m:.  This  is  -uiother  a|)])roavh  to  your  (pa».stion.  The  part  li 
irrants  arr  dcpeinlont  n])(>n  the  relationships  l)et\\(»en  i'.\n(»iiditnres  for 
oduf^ation  and  personal  income  in  tli(»  .^tate..  It  is  not  hkely  that  $10 
million  distributed  nation\\ide  wnnU]  cause  any  .^tatt'  to  iucrea.si} 
that  ofl'oil  for  edncatioii.  It  would  cost  theiu  more  to  put  in  than 
they  wojild  (»V(»r  <ret  back.. 

.Mr.  Flood.  Thev  are  not  *roin<jr  ti)  iret  carried  a  way.  are  thev  ^ 
.\N'K.  N'ot  likely. 

.Mr.  \ViiKKLi:iL  I  do  want  to  point  out  tliat  what  Mi's.  Dane  .says  i.s 
true,  but  uhat  l)i\  Kodii<j:uc/,  sa\s  is  also  true.  Those  ^rraiit.s.  once 
they  reach  the  .^tati»s.  nie  made  lo  the  school  di.strit-ts  usually  who  are 
showinir  sonu*  extra  etl'oil.s.  and  therefore  with  respect  to  the  (lis- 
advantatrcd  it  <j:i\i's  them  e.\tia  resources  the\  can  use  for  iiuu)vative 
proirrams.  Part  B  allocatioiLs  are  primarily'  a\ailable  to  the  lar<:er 
school  di-tricis  in  <|na I ifyin^  .States. 

oiTU  K  or  i:i)i  f'vnoN  iM:seo\snuLiTV  I'Ndki:  roN.«;oi.n)ATrox 

.Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  loponsibility  of  your  office  under  thi.s  con- 
solidalion  moi-e  new  lan<:uaire  und(»r  this  consolidation  of  support 
and  innovation  proijfiiims^  What  is  th(*  responsibility  of  your  office? 
Will  yon  just  siinpl\  wiitc*  a  lot  of  checks  ami  ffo  away  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  oi'  what  ? 

Mr.  WiiLLLF.n.  iu<le(Hl  not.  Voii  know  that  that  particular  fea- 
ture of  the  leirislation  be(|iieaths  to  the  .States  some  a<Mifioiuil  pre- 
ro<:ative^  for  makinir  eduiational  decisions.  Those  .States  have  to 
fiinnsh  ns  with  plans  and  have  to  mak(»  applications.  They  will  l)e 
appi'oved  by  t  he  Coiumissioner. 

An<l  l)e\ond  that  we  will  be  fm  nishin*:  to  them  the  technical  ftssi.st- 
ance  \\v  usualh  do  in  belpiuir  them  in  the  desifni  and  iinpleiuentation 
of  proirrams  upon  tlieir  rerpiest. 
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Mr,  Flood.  Suppose  you  don't  like  tlio  StaU*  plan,  what  can  you  do 
about  it  ( 

Mr.  Whkki.kk.  The  only  grounds  that  we  could  use  to  refuse  to  ap- 
prove a  State  phui  wouhl  be  that  it  is  outsi(h»  souie  of  the  requirements 
or  outside  some  of  the  roiupliaiires.  We  are  very  niindful  that  the 
le*;ishition  was  wi'itteii  so  that  the  main  ri\sponsil)ility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  chihlreii  rests  with  the  State  and,  of  coui-sc,  that  is  a  eonstitu- 
tioiuU  mandate  whieh  we  liouor. 


Mr.  Fu)()i).  What  about  this  distribution  pattern  un(h»r  the  con- 
soH(hitioii  i  This  is  an  ohU  old  story  around  here.  We  undei-stand  that 
>onie  States  will  receive  l(»ss  funds  than  la.st  year?  And  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you  that  lu)  State  likes  to  receive  less  than  they  got  hist  year. 

IIow  si«rnificaiit  aie  chan«;es  of  that  kind  ^roing  to  be  now? 

Mr.  Whkki.kk.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  think  your  (piestion  refers  to  the 
distribution  of  administration  fuiuis  under  the  consolidation  

Mr.  Ff.oon.  Yes;  that  is  I'ight. 

Mr.  Whkki.kk.  .Mr.  Hums  is  here,  and  I  think  that  he  can  give  you 
the  details  (m  that. 

Mr.  lirKN's.  The  number  of  States  that  will  l)e  gaining  under  title 
IV  for  I'iscal  year  1076  will  be  44.  Thei-e  will  be  eight  that  will  be 
losing  funds. 

Mr.  Fix>ou.  I  was  directing  uiy  (piestion  to  what  about  t!ic  ones  that 
are  going  to  get  hurt, 

Mr.  HruNs.  Of  those  that  will  get  hurt,  particularly  with  regard  to 
part  C  of  the  allocation^  th?re  will  l)e  lf»  States  that  will  receive  less 
inonev  fi'oin  part  C  in  fi.scal  vear  1W>  than  they  did  in  fiscal  year 
!07:*..7or  title  V  ESK.V  aloiu*. 

rSK  OF  CONSOI,I|)ATION  (SKANTS  KOK  KNVIRONMKNTAL  VROJKCT8 

Mr.  P'l^KU).  On  these  consolidation  gnmts  can  the  State  use  those 
funds  for  envin  nniental  projects,  if  they  want  to  { 

Mr.  Brnxs.  Ves.  Under  part  (\  it  will  be  discretionary  at  the  State 
level. 

Mr.  Fi.<xm.  Do  you  think  tlu-y  will  ? 
Mr.  Ih:uNs.  Vcs. 

KKKKCr  (»K  ri:oi»OSKI)  1!KS(MSS|0NS  ox  riJO.IKC'r  I{KQriKKMKN'I*K 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  The  lOT.")  figunN  in  your  budget  for  bilingual  education, 
for  Follow  Through  and  for  education  broadcasting  facilities  are 
based  upon  the  pi'oposed  i(*sc»issi()ns  and  it  is  pn^tty  obvious  the  Con- 
gross  wdl  not  approve  those  rescissions.  Will  this  change  the  mpiiiv- 
ments  for  new  projects? 

.\rr.WiiKKf.Kn.  It  will. 

Ms.  Hkkuk.  Perhaps  I  could  amplify  a  little  bit  on  that.  In  the  case 
of  the  educational  hroach  asting  facilities  program,  those  are  oiie-tiiiu* 
grants  so  that  a  deeivase  in  the  h»\'el  in  107(5,  will  not  affect  anv  con- 
tinuing projects,  [n  the  cast*  of  followthrough.  we  have  conu»  before 
this  coiuinittee  ami  requested  phascout  of  that  program*  one  class  at  a 
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tiiiu'.  If  \Vi'  nmtiiuu'  to  pliaso  out  the  profxnmi  1  do  not  hclicw  the  rf- 
(Iiiotioii  will  alFi'i't  it.  In  tliccnsi^of  hilinjniaUwc  will  have  a  shortfall. 

Miv  Fmhm).  Place  in  the  record  a  .statement  for  eaeb  one  of  these  pro- 
jrnuns  we  are  talking  ahout,  explainin«r  ln)w  the  funds  will  I)e  used  in 
l!)7o,  excluding  the  n\scissions.  And  then  explain  how  this  will  affect 
the  projiosed  hudjret  for  IJ)7<;.  He  sure  to  iurhide  workload  fipuvss!u>w- 
in^r  the  nunihers  and  dollar  anmunts  feu-  new  and  continuation  pmjects. 

(*rhe  infonnation  follows:] 
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fi&t  fiscal  year  197S,  $53,000,000  was  appropriated.    Of  this  a«ounC 
|8»8M,C00  will  cocBplctc  the  funding  of  activities  for  school  year 
1974-75*  including  $6,73&,000  for  Sponsor  support  and  other  project 
miffort  costs  and  $2,137,000  for  the  collect lo««  and  analysis  of  data 
i9r  the  )iatlonal  Longitudinal  Study. 

Die  remainder  of  the  FY  1975  appropriation,  $44,t32,0(A/  wtit  forward 
tmoA  over  tO%  of  the  total  school  year  1975-76  costs  for  grades  1,  2 
«ftd  3  ia  all  169  project  sites  and  a  new  entering  class  In  about  half 
•f  those  sites.    It  is  the  $6,000,000  over  the  revised  request  that 
thm  appropriation  provides  which  will  specX^^Ually  fun<i  the  enroUncnt 
pt  this  acw  group. 

tkm        500,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  was  based  on  school  year 
1976-77  b«ing  the  second  year  of  phase  out.    In  that  year  the  budget 
request  would  support  children  In  grades  2  and  3,  ^ut  would  not  support 
gliOM  who  entered  the  progran  as  a  result  of  the    V  1975  appropriation 
eed  vould,  of  course,  not  provide  for  a  rew  entering  class* 

Attribution  of  Funds  bv  Budget  Year  and  School' Year 
(Note:    Appropriated  funds  are  used  ir.  two  school 
years  «s  shown  below*    Dollars  are  In  thousands) 

,  *  .         FY  1974  FY  1975   FY  1976  est. 

*973-74       1974-75      1974-75       197S>76       1975-76  1976-77 

troject  Support^^  S  1,329  $48,450  $  6,731  $43,932  $  5.353  $30,108 
Bftt«risg  Croup  (-0-)  (12,000)  (-0-)  (6,000)  (-0-)  (-«-> 
OMtlAuing  Groups(l,329)      (36,450)      *6,731)     (43,932)       <5,353)  (30»t08) 

iwleatlon  2.199  867        2.137  200         4.439  1.600 

ftMl  by  School 

Tear   3,528^^     49»3t7        8,868        44,132         9,792  3}«708 

lecal  by  Budget 

Year   52»«45  53,000  41,500 


ActWitles  supported  Include  site  support  (grants  to  LEA's),  grants  to 
•f«Dsers  for  nodel  inpleaentatlon,  training,  and  other  Items  related  to 
yrograti  operation. 

if  Tbe  balance  of  the  $49,809,000  covering  the  1973-74  school  year,  case  fn 
thm  rt  1973  appropriation. 
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>uppUfW;nt4l  r*ct  Stieet  I  -  Upd«c««t,  K«rch  19,  l97i 


ft  1976 
A4jutC0«l  CO 
R«ri«cC  lopAcC 

rr  i»75         rr  1974        or  rr  1975 

Apptoprlat  Ion    BitJg»t  Kc«iiittc    A|'i'r<>prlac  ion 


Aaount  AvttUblt 

$M,220»000 

$85,000,000 

$70,000,000 

$70»000.000 

€bltt«tiont  ' 

(ft7,627,O00) 

CI  ■  •  »  r  o<y._rr  ?  1""^^- 1 

tralnlns  cooponcnt) 

$SS,017,000 

$5), 370,000 

;f4«,900,000 

$46,900,000 

(•)    (kiiolns  pro|rct«  contlnu«d... 

18) 

292 

249 

2S9 

200 

36 

40 

0 

(€)    frojcct*  dftcontlnitr.I  ....... 

(17) 

(91) 

43 

39 

38) 

326 

289 

269 

<•)    Avt(«s«  cost  p«r  projrct...,. 

2/ 

162»280 

162.280 

162,280 

(f)    IHMbvr  of  studrnts 

2)6,12) 

229,000 

201.600 

:01.600 

(()    Avirsfr  pvr  pupil  rKprndltUf* 

Uxcludlnit  (r«lnlnK  co«t«>  • 

$i)) 

$2)) 

$2)3 

$2)3 

4* 

42 

42 

42 

TflntnR  Co%t%  (jll)  $6,817,00!)  $21,000,000  $16,000,000  $16,000,000 
At    Iniiri^lc*  (through  cl«**rocMi 

frojffctt)  56.817.000  $11,109,000  $8,130,000  Sfl. 130.000 

1.  Mimbcr  of  t««ch«r«   9.000  ).6A0  4.000  4.000 

2,  HuMbtr  of  «tdt«,  p«rcnci. 

•ad  ptr«pruft««10(i«U  ),64%  ),640  4,000  4,000 
),    Pvjsbtr  of  •dittnl«tr.uor« 

•■d  counittors   '•O-  1,000  99)  993 

4.    Av«r«t«  coit  p«r  tr«tne«.  $)47  S90i  $904  $90i 


t. 

lt'«-9i(vtc»  Tr«lnfi««hlpt 
1«    Mbabir  of  r«cipl*iii*... 

.0' 
NA 
NA 

$),900.000 
1,114 
$),)00 

$4,:70.O0O 
1,220 
$3,500 

$3,900,000 
1,114 
$3,500 

C. 

CriduAtt  F«lU<«sMpt 

1.  MUabtr  of  r»ctplcnt« 

2.  MftxtouA  Award. 

-0- 
NA 
KA 

$3,000,000 
SOO 
$6,000 

<600,000 
100 
$6,000 

$1,500,000-' 
500 
$3,000 

». 

rrotr«>  DavtlupMnt 

-0- 
NA 
KA 

53,000,000 
20 

$150,000 

$3,003,000 
20 

$150,000 

5;, 470, 000 
16-17 
$1)0,000 

Itt. 

Hattf  Ul«  _P<;yr  1  ot><i» n t 

$$,793,000 
6 

$96S,S00 
10 

$7,000,000 
10 

$700,000 
12 

$7,009,000 
10 

$700,000 
12 

$7,000,009 
10 

$700,000 
12 

IT.  Advisory  Coiincll 

)/ 

$100,000 

$100,000 

$100,000 

f. 

li«»di  Atiftt^piU 

-0- 

$730,000 

fl. 

Illlnfutl  Vocational  Tr«lnlnp 

.o> 

$2,800,000 

y    iMludci  $9,870,000  In  FY  197)  r#lt<«rd  fi>ndt  obi  lf(«trd  for  tch..ol  v#«r  |97/;-7'/  4fi  well  «• 
tti«  FY  1974  Approprljcion  of  i^s.no.OOC)  sUo  obll>Mtr.l  for  «crui>>l  vr*r  197..;$ 

2/    Avtrtget  not  computed  tincr  th»       nil  I  Ion  •«i{<(iirmrtU4t  wJt  oMtr.((e<l  in  Drctab«r  Vt7\, 
••d  thoir  Xr«ntt  rt«»ncl«llv  cuvcrM  nnly  hAlf  o!  tUm  l97/.<.n  ttboul  /tar. 

3/    rundtd  In  tti#  ^iljrlrs  jnd  f:<prnt«t  iccuunt  thl«  y«ar. 

4/   All  500  ftllow«1i|p«  awardfd  in  »Y  19/5  would  b«  contlnuad  for  «no(h#r  6  •onct<a  to  comlttlon 
•t  •  coit  of  $).Ui>J  p»r  a./ir.l 

i/   Aeitvlty  to  bt  cwuimi*.!  with  fundi  appruprtctcl  to  th«  Attltttnc  Stcrattry  for  Education, 
^/   Xht*  prosti«  1*  nut  authorlitd  In  FY  1976, 
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ESEA,  TITLE  VII,  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


The  above  cable  shows  esclnaced  adjuscncncs  In  she  original  fiscal 
yetr  1976  request  as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  Appropriation^ 
These  adjustments  include  (a)  having  no  new  starts  in  fiscal  year  1976 
in  order  Co  continue  the  new  starts  begun  as  a  result  ot*  the  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriacion;  (b)  increasing  the  dollar  level  for  fellowships 
In  order  to  conciaue  for  «  final  6  nonths  of  study  those  500  recipients 
vho  will  have  received  a  year  award  fron  the  fiscal  year  1975  appro- 
priation; and  (c)  reducing  the  asounts  originally  requested  for  trainee- 
•hips  and  program  developzenC  m  order  to  supply  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  increase  now  planned  ior  fellowships*    (This  reduction  means 
that  under  the  adjusted  fiscal  year  1976  request  the  sar:e  nunber  of 
traineeship  recipients  uill  receive  awards  as  will  have  received  the-n 
froa  the  1975  appropriation  and  that  so;:iewhat  fewer  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  receive  grants  for  prograsi  developaenC  than  will 
have  received  thea  the  previous  year.) 


o 
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EDUCAXZO.m  BRO:U)CASXING  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 


(dollars  in  Billions) 

FY  1975  Estinate    FY  1976  Estimate 


Bcneficinry/OaCput  DaCa 

Ho. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

ETV  stations  activated 

5 

2.8 

3 

1.8 

stations  activated 

8 

♦  9 

6 

•6 

ETV  stations  upgraded/expandel 

30 

7.3 

10 

3.7 

Ell  stations  upgraded/expanded 

15 

1.0 

7 

.9 

1  j 

58 

12.0 

26 

7.0 

Z  population  served  ElV 

80:; 

81Z 

Z  population  served  ER 

68Z 

ETV  applications  £lled 

109 

34.9 

120 

38.0 

ER  applications  £ilcd 

80 

5.9 

85 

7.0 

189 

40.8 

205 

45.0 

Avcrsge  Awards  Granted 

EIV  activations  | 

EIV  stations  upgraded/expanded 

ER  activations  I 

ER  stations  upsraded/cxpanded 


$500,000 
300,000 
100,000 
70,000 


$600,000 
300,000 
100,000 
80,000 


Award  Period:    Grants  nrc  awarded  annually  for  the  total  project.  Ttierc 
are  no  continuations.    Tl^erefore,  chore  will  be  fewer  1976  projects,  when 
coapared  co  the  1975  appropriation  level.    But  the  1976  level  Joes  not 
require  any  specific  ar:ount  to  honor  conraicmencs  nude  in  1975. 
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niOIIT  TO  RKAI) 

About  fight  to  ivnd  in  yoni*  statentetit  yoti  say  tlie  right  to  read 
pro^rrnii!  couhl  he  fuiuhul  xuuhv  t\t\o  7  of  htst  year's  aiuenduieuts  in- 
stead of  under  the  Coopei'ntive  Kesearch  Act. 

Dr.  Rem..  Yes. 

Mr.  Fi,ooo.  "What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  pi'o^rain? 

Dr.  Bkij..  We  have  Ruth  IIollo\vay  here  and  I  will  ask  lier  to  re- 
spond if  she  will,  please. 

Dr.  IToM.o\v.\v.  AVe  are  proposing  to  finid  that  at  sonic  $6.8  niillion. 
Additionally,  we  plau  to  fund  a  new  section,  part  C,  Reading  Em- 
phasis Act,  which  has  to  do  with  funding  reading  specialists  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  can  help  young  children  in  !x»ading.  The  third 
thing  we  are  proposing  to  fuud  is  the  reading  academies  where  we 
will  work  with  adults  over  the  age  of  10.  we  fund  the  center  tlien  they 
establish  multiplier  centers  staffed  by  traijied  volunteers. 

May  I  further  indicate  to  be  more  specific  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tion, fheie  is  an  effect  on  the  State  education  agency  program  because 
we  iwv  not  able  to  fund  them  muler  this  legislation  in  the  same  way 
they  are  funded  under  the  existing  program.  That  is  one  of  oni*  con- 
cerns with  the  new  law. 

AfrnoKi/.vnox  Fon  icioirr  to  rk.m) 

Mr.  FixiOD.  What  is  the  atithori/ed  amount  for  this  new  national 
reading  improvement  progrant? 
Dr.  noM^)WAV.  We  are  requesting  the  $12  million. 
^^r.  Fix)oi).  Vou  are  asking  for  $12  nullion? 
Dr.  Hoi.i.owAV.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  a  lot  lower  than  the  atnotttit  authorized.  Do  yon 
think  you  can  carry  oat  the  pttrpose  nnd  inteitt  of  the  law  with  that 
relatively  lower  stuu? 

Dr.  II0U.0WAV.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairnnm*  we  could  always  use  more 
resources.  We  are  t  lying  to  focus  

Mr.  Flood.  We  very  seldom  ask  (piestions  like  that  hei  e. 

Dr.  IIou.owAV.  We  are  trying  to  focus  on  the  private  sector  which 
does  not  show  up  iit  this.  We  ha\e  been  able  to  get  major  corporations 
involved  in  right  to  read  and  make  commitments  and  are  indeed  estab- 
lishing reading  and  literacy  pmgranis.  So  we  have  a  wide  variety 
of  programs,  of  \ery  significant  l  ontribntious  from  the  private  sector 
to  help  the  right  to  read. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  important  part  Dr.  Ifolloway  has  alhided  to  is  that 
the  new  law  has  a  triggering  lc\el  on  the  amount.  What  the  new  law 
says  is  that  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  right  to  lead  program, 
the  grants  to  States  activity,  cannot  be  fimded  iintil  the  amount  ap- 
])ropriated  under  the  new  law  reaches  the  minimum  of  $30  ntillion. 
This  i)rogram,  a.s  Dr.  Ilolloway  has  indicated,  is  an  effort  to  stinttilate 
activities  at  State,  local,  ami  private  stn  tor  levels — not  stippoi-t  serv- 
ices directly.  This  is  w  by  we  have  not  and  woidd  not  propose  going  to  a 
$:$0  million  level  for  tliis  catalytic  demonstration  program.  Wy  have 
under  discu.s.sion  within  the  Department  proposals  for  legislative 
aniendment.s  taking  the  trigger  out  and  allowing  us  to  spend  the  $12 
million  we  are  requesting  here  under  the  pattern  of  the  old  law,  and 
therel)y  allow  the  funding  of  these  State  grants. 
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DRUG  ABUSK  KDUCATIOX 


Mr.  Fixx)D.  Is  t\mv  anything  in  tho  budget  for  the  Drnir  Abuse 
Education  Act?  ^ 
Mr.  WiiKKKER.  Xo ;  thei-e  is  not,  Mr.  Chairninn. 
Mr.  FixH)!).  When  dmss  the  i^^^deml  funding eiul  i 
Mr.  Wheklkr.  Ft  ended  hist  fiseal  year. 

INTKRIM  UUIHIKT  PKRIOO 

Mr.  Flood.  The  197()  budget  includes  a  request  under  various  appro- 
priations for  interim  money  from  July  1  to  September  30  of  197(5. 
However,  there  is  no  interim  budget  for  the  elementary  and  seoondarv 
education.  Why  is  that  ^  ^ 

Mr.  WiiKKi.KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  n'e^i|re  in  the  advanced  funding  nuKle. 
n  o  have  two  alternatives  here,  \\1ita  we  have  done  is  to  dioose  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  time  we  could  define  as  tlie  advanced  fiindin*' 
period.  In  other  words,  when  we  make  the  change  in  the  fiscal  ywir  we 
would  either  have  to  e.xtend  and  ask  for  interim  funding  for  those 
.imonths  or  we  would  have  the  option  to  go  over  to  September  80  and 
that  would  leave  us  with  only  9  months  notice  to  give  to  school  dis- 
tricts rather  than  the  12  months. 

Mi-s.  Beebe,  I  think,  is  in  more  command  of  tlie  details  than  I. 

Mi-s.  Bf.khk.  Essentially,  in  our  appropriation  for  the  interim 
budcpt,  we  have  only  a.ske(l  for  funds  which  normally  in  programs 
would  be  obligated  in  the  first  quarter.  For  most  of  the  prograins  in 
tlie  hi-st  quarter  it  would  be  for  obligating  pmgrains  already  appro- 
priated on  an  advanced  funded  basis. 

We  have  ivquested  appropriation  language  which  would  make  the 
tumls  available  for  15  months.  Each  succeeding  appropriation  would 
make  the  funds  available  for  more  than  12  months  but  would  overlap 
for  3  months.  We  have  done  this  in  order  to  make  the  grant  i>eriod 
more  closely  coincide  with  the  school  year.  We  will  bo  beginning  with 
the  1977  appropriation.  We  will  be  advanced-funded  for  9  months, 
rather  than  12  months.  ' 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Natcher. 

mLLOWTIIROCOir  PROGRAM 

V^'-/)^:^'^'^'"^!?'  ^Ii'.  Wheeler,  as  I  understand,  thei-e  is  a  reduction  of 
million  in  the  follo\\through  program.  Thisanioimt  is  lessthan  the 
revis<^(l  request  of  Js47  million  for  fiscal  year  197r>. 
Mr.  WiiKKi.KR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  X ATciiKR.  Xow,  the  Congress  extended  this  bv  legislation  last 
tall ;  IS  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  Whkki.kr.  Yes. 

Mr.  XATriiKR.  What  is  your  authori^iation  now  as  far  as  your 
phaseont  is  concerned  ?  Grades  1  through  :]  will  receive  Federal  sup- 
port 1975  thi'ough  107(5,  you  speak  of  vour  phaseont.  What  is  the 
anthori;^ation  for  your  phaseont?  - 

Mr.  Whkki.kr.  The  budget  amount  appropriated  was  $53  million. 
Minus  the  ivscission  of  $(5  million,  the  figure  we  would  operate  on 
would  be  >f^^7  million./rhe  following  vear  we  would  eliminate  another 
class;  that  is  how  we  g(^t  down  to  the  $11  million. 
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Mr,  Mn.LKR.  Yon  are  siskiii^r  \vhoro  in  law  is  our  authorization 
to  phase  out  programs? 
5lr,  Xatcher.  Yes. 
Mr.  MiixKR.  Tliere  is  no  hiw. 

Mr,  Natchkk,  You  want  us  to  make  the  hiw  then  when  my  chair- 
man takes  this  bill  to  the  floor.  There  is  no  authorization  at  all  for  a 
pliaseout  other  than  sjiving  this  is  an  experimental  program  and 
should  be  phased  out.  Thei-e  aie  a  whole  lot  of  people  in  the  country 
that  are  in  favor  of  this  program.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  phasing 
out  any  part  of  it.  So  I  wanted  to  bring  that  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  WiiKRr.KR.  We  are  aware  of  the  popularity  of  the  program.  It 
has  involved  parents  in  the  educational  activities.  The  problem  that  we 
have  with  Follow  Through  is  it  was  first  instituted  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  the  amount  of  money  which  would  have 
l)een  requiied  to  carry  out  the  purposes  was  not  appiopriated.  so  we 
had  to  make  an  adnrnistrative  decision.  The  fii-st  appropriation  was 
onlv  a  fraction  of  the  amount  needed  to  carry  it  out.  What  we  did  was 
to  design  this  rather  important  experimental  program  so  we  could  have 
a  look  at  the  various  kinds  of  educational  t^HjhniquevS  as  they  are  in 
action.  Now,  to  continue  Follow  Through,  as  a  service  program  does 
not  seem  to  be  rational  to  us  because  it  is  not  large  enough  to  be  a 
service  program.  What  we  Siiy  is  that  it  should  be  phased  out  because 
we  an>  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  with  the  exception  of  performing 
additional  evaluations  so  we  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  information 
and  msults  which  have  come  from  this  program. 

Mr.  N.\TCHKR.  Suppose  the  committee  went  along  with  your  re- 
quest and  agreed  to  a  phaseout  of  this  program.  What  do  you  have 
that  will  take  its  place? 

Mr.  WuRKLKR.  I  think  to  look  at  Follow  Through  as  a  pi-ograin: 
that  is.  as  a  service  program,  is  not  the  same  viewpoint  we  have.  This 
is  an  experiment  just  as  we  have  other  experiments,  and  theie  is  a 
termination  period.  Of  course,  while  we  ai  e  going  to  get  some  answei-s 
from  Follow  Through,  hopefully  it  will  also  raise  other  questions 
which  should  be  pni-sned  througli  some  other  lesearch  vehicle  similar 
to  Follow  Through.  I  would  suspect  we  could  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  need  to  be  answered  within  the  scope  of  some  of  the 
other  evaluations  we  will  be  performing. 

Ml'.  Xatciirr.  Generally  speaking,  has  this  piogram  proven  to  be 
a  successful  program? 

Mr.  WiiKKLRR.  As  an  experiment.  I  would  say  this  program  has  had 
reasoimble  success.  If  our  goal  is  to  find  answei-s  to  certain  knotty 
educational  pioblems.  then  I  think  Follow  Through  will  give  us  some 
of  tlie  answers.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  experiment.  I  would  say  it 
is  successful.  From  the  standpoint  of  pi'oviding  additional  services  to  a 
larire  part  of  the  population.  I  would  say  it  contributes  very  little. 

Mr.  XAT(jfrKR.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

^fr.  Flood.  Thank  you. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


APPROPRIATION  ESTIMATE 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  (the 
Environmental  Education  Act       title  I  ( $7 ,  898,  750,  000) ,    title  IV, 
part  C  ($172,BS8,0G0}  an.i  title  VTI  of  the  FAementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;  title  VII  of  the  Education  AmendnentR 
of  1974;  section  417(a)(2)  of  the  General  Education  Provicions 
Act;  y  part   IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
[the  Cooperative  Research  Act;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964;  and  section  222(a)(2)  and  title  IX  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  $107,600,000  of  which  §12,000,000J 
and  part  B  of  the  Headctcrt-Pollow  Through  Act,l^  $$,?,0Z,Z8S,O00 
of  which  $7,000,000  shall  be  for  educational  broadcasting* 
facilities  and  shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  above  the  following  amounts  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  2,  1976,  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  ZO,   1977;   title  I  ( $2 ,898,  760,000) ; 
title  IV,  part  C  ($172,888,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Kducation  Act  and  section  417 (a) (2)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  ($1^260,000) :         Vrooided  further.   That  amounts  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  1976,  shall  be  available  for 
-^nrrying  out  section  822  of  Public  Law  $S'Z80.  1^ 

(For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided, 
title  I,   Part  A  ($3,702,762,000)  Part  B  ($30,538,000)  and 
Part  C  ($38,000,000),   title   III   ($120,000,000),   title  IV, 
Part  B   ($137,330,000)  and  Part  C  ($172,888,000)  title  V, 
Parts  A  and  C  ($39,42  5,000),   title  VII  and  sec.  808  of  the 
nil  •'^ntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  Part  J  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of   1963;  section  822  and  section  823 
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($200,000)  of  Public  Law  93-380;  section  ^17(a)(2)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act;   title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196A 
and  title  III-A  ($21,750,000)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  $4,358,293,000:     Prooided,  That  of  the  anounts 
appropriated  above  the  following  amounts  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  on  July  I,   1975,  and  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1976;  title  I,  Part  A  ($1,882,212,000)  Part  B  ($16,538.- 
000)   and  title  IV,  Part  B  ($13  7,330,000)  and  Part  C  ($172,888,000) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,   and  section  Al7(a)(2) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  ($1,250,000):  Pvoo{<icd 
fuethev.  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  receive  grant,*; 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sections  121,122  and  123 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  such 
Act  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)   in  amounts  equal 
to  not  less  than  the  amount«  received  by  the  Commonwealth  o: 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1974,  pursuant 
to  sections  103(a)(5),   103(a)(6)  and  103(a)(7),  respectively  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  such  Act 
existed  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  to  title  I  of  such  Act  b/  the  Education  Amendments  of  197A): 
i"OV*ded  fuvthdi',   Th^t  none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  compel 
any  school  system  as  a  condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  above,  to  classify  teachers  or 
students  by  race,   religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  or  to  assign 
teachers  or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or  courses  for  reasons 
of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  except  as  nay  be 
required  to  enforce  non-discrimination  provisions  of  Federal 
law)-^^     (Vepartr/^ent  of  Health,  Education,  nr    Wetfai^c  ^^>t  t'optnationc 
Act,   20''C,  :)upipLemental  Appropriations  Act  I9?b,  additional  author- 
izing Ipgislatton  to  be  proposed  for  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  297C.) 
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Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


1,  Language  has  been  deleted  to  omit  reference  to  the  activity,  Environmental 
education,  for  which  no  funds  are  proposed  in  1976. 

2,  Language  Is  added  to  Include  references  to  the  following  activities: 
Grants  for  the  disadvantaged.  Support  and  innovation,  Bilingual  education,  and  an 
annual  survey  of  children  participating  in  Title  I,  which  were  included  In  the 
1975  supplemental  appropriation  last  year, 

3»    Language  has  been  deleted  to  remove  outdated  authorization  authority  and 
the  current  authorization  has  been  added, 

4,  Language  has  been  added  to  spell  out  those  activities  which  are  to  be 
advance  funded, 

5,  A  special  provision  is  proposed  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  already 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  P,L,  93-554  for  1976  to  be  reprogranwed  In  order  to 
carry  out  a  survey  and  study  for  updating  the  nunber  of  children  counted  for  Title  X 
as  provided  for  in  Section  822  of  P.L,  93-380, 

6,  language  used  in  the  1975  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  is  deleted. 
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Language  Provision 


Provided  Curcher,  That  aoouncs  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  shall  be  available  £or  carrying 
out  section  822  of  Public  Law  93-380* 


Explanation 


The  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated monies  for  title  1  as 
part  of  Che  advance  funding  in 
Public  Uw  93-55A,    Ihe  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  chat 
$8,000,000  of  the  acwunt  already 
appropriated  be  rePro^ranncd  so 
that  a  study  mandated  by  the  law 
could  be  continued  in  1976  lo 
expand  the  current  population 
survey  in  order  to  furnish 
current  data  for  each  State  with 
respect  to  the  total  number  of 
school  age  children  in  each 
State  CO  be  counted  for  the 
purposes  of  title  I, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elefflentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Ainountt  Available  for  Obligation 

1976 

1975  1976  Advance  for 

Revised  % /  1977 

Appropriation   $2,255,675,000     $2,340,'*18,000-  $2,072,888,000 

Propoted  rescission   »3S, 856^250   _ 

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropria- 
tion ♦  2,219,818,750       2,340,718,000  2,072,888,000 

Conparatlve  transfer  to: 

"Emergency  School  Aid"  for  the 
transfer  of  Civil  rights 

advisory  services   -26,700,000  — 

^'Innovative  and  experimental 
programs**  for  the  transfer 
of  educational  television 

programming  functions   -7,000,000  — 

"Library  resources":    for  the 
transfer  of  libraries  and 
Instructional  resources 

functions   -40,330,000  -137,330,000 

''Salaries  and  Expenses" 
for  Che  transfer  of  the 
Plllngual  education 

eCaluat  Ion    -730.0C0  


Subtotal,  budget 

authority.*  2,145,058,750      2,203, )88,000  2,072,888,000 

l^obllgated  balance,  start  of 

year   8.000.000  ---  ---  


Total*  obligations   2,153,058,750       2,203,388,000  2,072,888,000 


It    Includes  $2,072,888,000  1975  advance  for  1976 
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Suaaary  of  Ch«ntei 


1975  Ksclaated  obLle«tlon$   $2,138,915,000 

Le59:    Proposed  rescission   ,35  856*250 

Subcoc«l,  1975  Revised  obllgstlons   _  2^153!  0531750 

1976  Esclattcd  obligations   2, 203, 3 33, 000 

Net  chsnge   +-50*,  329*  250~ 

1976  advance  for  1977   2,072,888,000 


1976  Advance 
1975  Base      Change  frox  Base       for  ■)77 


Increaaes: 

Pro^r^a: 

I.  Grants  for  disadvantaged..  $1,876,000,000  $+24,000,000  $1,900,000,000 
2«    Support  and  Innovation 

grants   131.638.750  +ai.249.250  172,888.000 

Total  Increases   — -  65,249,250            — - 


Decreases: 
Program: 

L.    Bilingual  education: 

(a)  LEA  grants  

(b)  Training  grants  

(c)  Materials  development 

(d)  Advisory  council  

2.  Follow  Tlirough  

3.  Equipment  and  nlnor 

remodeling*  

A«    £nviroiir)ontal  education* «. 


Total  decrease    ™  >14, 920,000  

Total,  net  change   4.«;0j 329^250   

Explanation  of  Clianges 

Increases: 
Progran; 

I-    Grants  for  disadvantaged— Hie  Increase  of  $24,000,000  for  1976  lias  already  been 
provide^'  by  the  Congress  as  advance  funding  in  1975.    Tor  1977,  t  ic  san:e  io\Qi 
of  fundinj;  is  ^requested  a^f  in  1976. 

2,    Support  ^^d  Innovation  ffrants—Ttio  funds  required  to  Irltlate  this  program  in 
1976  vore  provided  by  the  Congress  as  advance  funding  in  1975.    Tlje  anount 
provided  is  the  ainiiaun  mandated  by  the  law  in  order  tc  trigger  consolidation 
In  the  first  year,  i.e*,  the  1974  level  for  the  programs  consolidated. 
Hie  funding  level  requested  for  1977  is  the  same  as  in  1976. 

U  Includes  $2,072,888,000  advance  funding  for  1976  appropriated  in  1975. 


52,840,000 
16,880,000 
7,450,000 
100,000 

47,000,000 


250,000 
1.900,000 


5,940,000 
880,000 
450,000 

5,500,000 

250,000 
1.900^000 
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Pro£ran: 

^»    Bilingual  oducntton«>Thc  decreases  shown  in  1976  for  (a)  Grant*  for  LEA*s» 
(b)  Training  grants  and  (c)  HntcrUIs  dcvcLopncnt  result  from  showing  197A 
carryover  lunds  In  the  1975  colunau    The  total  amount  available— after  the 
proposed  rescission— for  Bilingual  education  for  1975  w.is  730,000  less  ih.iu  is 
requested  for  1976.    However,  the  197*';  supplemental  appropriation  wajf  avail- 
able in  1975  and  has  inflated  the  base  figure, 

2,    Follow  throuy;h-nie  decrease  of  $5,500,000  for  Follow  througJi  in  1976  shows 

the  second  step  of  the  phase  out  of  this  program,  the  '.Iropping  of  an  .idditional 
^rade* 

5»  Equlpncnt  and  minor  recvodclinji^^-niis  program  Is  to  be  tet^inatcd  in  1976  as  Hi 
function  of  assisting  privato  non-profit  schools  will  be  taken  ovor  by  consoli- 
dation* 

^'    Envii'onncntal  education-No  funding  is  requested  for  environn>cntal  education 
in  1976  since  State  and  local  educational  agencies  can  assus>c  a  greater  share 
of  the  responsibility* 
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M i  viticn  U\  Activity 


Mt>  *97(»  luvrcaji'  or 

Grants  tot  dlsad*  . . 

H      vanlagcd   $  1 ,87o, 000,000  $1,876,000,000  $1,900,000,000^^  $f:M,*K^»,0'H> 

(197<>  advance  Cor 

1977)   (1,900,000,000)  i— ) 

Support  rtnJ  inno- 
30      vath>n  fsrant*: 
(a)  Consolida- 

tlon  srants  ,ii9S,000       I3l»fj3^,750       17.  ,8t    000^'    » 1 , 2^*? , >«» 

fl97H  advance 

for  197?),.  (17.  ,88>i,000>  (—1 

BUln>;u.il  cucat- 

34  tlonj 

(A^    L£A  jirantjs..  00,040,000        ).!,S40,000        4C  ,900,000  *>,y*0,»»'m 

crants.,.,  2l,8S0,00O  16»8^J0,000        U, 000,000  -Stj»,iVm 
<c>  yatvri,ils 

devcWpraent  7,.  ^0,000  7, 4  SO, 000          7,000,000  -..^0,tH»;i 
(d>  Advisory 

council...  100,000  100,000  lOil.UOO 

tr.anin,«..  .>,f500,0<JO 

AO  Hitf-.ht  tc  read....  I2,0a'),000        I2»000,000        i2, 000,000 

*»>   FoU^>'«*  throui^h,..  >J, 000,000        4/,000,000        41,500,000  .O't.OfM) 

Education.1* 
brj-^^doa^tioi; 

35  i'^wiUtio   12,000,000  000.000  7,000,000 

Equij«svnt  and 
^]aln«>r  rctaoJeling 

XX      (loans)   250,000            250,000            —  -2>O,00O 

Envlrcnnental 

38       education   1 .900.000  1.900,000  zzz  ■1,900.000 

Total  obllKatlons  2,188.91^,000   2,155.058,750    2,203,388,000  oO,J29,2V' 

(1976  /idvanc<?  tVr  1977)  (2,072.888,000)  ( — ) 

1/  Includes  197 >  .iJvMmo  ^or  1976. 
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 Obllgagtons  by  Object  

1975  I97i                  1976  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Other  services              $       4,306,000  $       3,306,000    $       8,000,000  $  +4,694,000) 

(1976  advance  for  1977)  (—•)  (-8,000,000) 

Porject  contracts* 

(1976  advance  for              8,450,000  8,450,000          13,000,000  +4,550,000 

i977)   (5,000,000)  (-8,000,000) 

Investments  and  loans* •           250,000  250,000              —  -250,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions              2,175,909,000  2,141,052,750     2,182,388,000  -»^1,335,250 

(1976  advance  for  1977)  (2,067,888,000)  (-114,500,000) 

Total  obligations 

by  object               2,188,915,000  2,153,058,750     2,203,388,000  +50,329,250 

(1976  advance  for 

1977)   (2,072,888,000)  (-130,5(K),000) 
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A»thortzlnK  Lo{!t<tlatton 

  1976  A  vancc  for  1977 

.    t     .     .  APP'<^P^i«ion  Appropriation 

Authorized  Requested  Authorized  .Requested 

Elernentaty  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act 

Title  I,  Part  A..  $3,927,  130,000  $1,865,962,000    $3,904,500,000  $1,857,500,000 

Title  I,  Part  B..       175,000,000  16,533.00o|/  175,000,000  33,OOO.OOo|^ 

Evaluation                    19,500,000  8,250,O00i;  20,500,000  8  250,00o|{ 

^^"^^^^                    Indefinite  9,250,000±'  Indefinite  1,250,000^' 

Title  IV,  Part  C.       350,000,000        172,888,0001'     Indefinite  172,888,000^' 

Title  VII,  Bllin- 

gual  education.       152,750,000  70,000,000 

Education  Amendments 
of  1974 

Title  VII,  Right 

CO  Read   109,500,000  12,000,000 

Head  Start  Follow 
Through  Act 

Follow  Through...         60,000,000  41,500,000 

Cociaunlcatlon  Act 
of  1934 

Title  III,  Part  IV 
Educational 
Broadcasting 

projects   30,000,000  7,000,000 

Environmental  Educa-> 
Lion  Act 
Environmental 

Education   10,000,000  — 

Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education 
Act  Amendments  of 
1974 

Drug  Abuse  educa* 

Cion   30,000,000 


1/  These  nonies  were  advance  funded  in  1975  for  1976. 
2/  Tliesc  funds  were  advance  funded  in  1976  for  1977. 
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Elctaentary  and  Secondary  Education 


Year 

Budget 
Estiskite 
to  CoQfcress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

$1»388»SIO»000 

$1,059,826,000 

$1,059,826,000 

$1,059,826,000 

1967 

1,248,464,000 

1,248,464,000 

1,248,464,000 

1,221,464,000 

1968 

1,469,750,000 

1,429,500,000 

1,434,500,000 

1,408,626,000 

1969 

1,466,663,000 

1,284,753,000 

1,399,626,000 

1,326,753,000 

1970 

1,400,143,000 

1,600,601,000 

1,617,226,000 

1,494,514,000 

1971 

1,533,472,000 

1,709,672,000 

1,750,465,000 

1,722,672,000 

1972 

1,778,023,000 

1,762,323,000 

2,013,023,000 

1,900,523,000 

1973 

1,912,628,000 

2,120,668 ,000 

2,149,668,000 

2,178,358,000 

1974 

1,880,003,000 

2,123,393,000 

2,150,393,000 

2,040,285,000 

1975 

2,176,225,000 

2,188,225,000 

2,209,225,000 

2,200,225,000 

1975 
Proposed 
rescission 

-35,856,250 

1975  Advance 
for  1976 

2,072,888,000 

2,072,888,000 

2,052,888,000 

2,072,888,000 

1976 

130,500,000 

1976  Advance 
for  1977 

2,072,888,000 
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Justification 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


1975                1975                   1976               Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised  Estinate  Decrease 

Grants  for  disadvanc-  $ 

aged   $1,876,000,000  $1,876,000,000  $1,900,000,000  $1^4,000,000 

(1976  advance  for 

1977)   1,900,000,000  ( — ) 

Support  and  innova«  .  . 

tion  grants   Ul,495,00c4.'  131,638,750^'    172,888,000  +41,249,250 

(1976  advance  for 

1977)   (172,888,000)  (  ) 

Bilingual  education..  92,270,000  77,270,000         70,000,000  -8,000,000 

Right  to  read   12,000,000  12,000,000  12,000,000 

Follow  through   53,000,000  47,000,000        41,500,000  -5,500,000 

Educational  broadcast- 
ing facilities   12,000,000  7,000,000  7,000,000 

Equipment  and  minor 

remodeling   250,000  250,000  -250,000 

Environmental  educa- 
tion  1.900.000  1^900.000  ™  -1.900.000 

Total   2,188,915,000    2,153,058,750    2,203,388,000       J49, 599,250 

y  Includes  amounts  appropriated  for  all  programs  in  the  consolidation. 
2/  Includes  $8,000,000  from  1974  supplemental  carried  forward  into  1975. 

General  Statement 

The  overriding  objective  of  this  appropriation  is  to  foster  equal  educational 
opportunity  through  the  support  of  supplementary  education  services  and  capacity 
building  activities  to  increase  the  ability  of  state  and  local  education  agencies 
to  offer  effective  and  efficient  programs.    Over  6i 300,000  disadvantaged  students 
win  be  provided  supplementary  services  under  ESEA  1.    Follow  Through  and  Bilingual 
education  will  continue  to  develop,^  evaluate,  and  demonstrate  more  offecnive  edu- 
cation practice  and  Right  to  read  will  continue  through  a  variety  of  strategics  to 
encourage  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  In  this  country.    A  second  objective  of  this 
appropriation  is  to  more  efficiently  deliver  financial  resources  to  the  states 
through  grants  consolidation. 

Major  emphasis  in  1976  for  this  appropriation  will  be  the  implementation  of  two 
new  concepts,  the  advance  funding  providrid  for  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Consolidation  of  four  categorical  programs  under  the 
authority  of  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Under  the 
advance  funding  concept,  the  Congress  has  already  appropriated  monies  to  operate 
Title  I  in  1976  at  the  $1,900,000,000  level  and  to  operate  the  consolidation  of 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education.  Supplementary  services.  Nutrition 
and  health  and  Dropout  prevention  at  a  level  not  below  xAx&t  the  total  of  theae  four 
accounts  received  in  1974,  $172,888,000.    Both  of  these  new  concepts  were  authorized 
by  the  passage  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  P.L.  93-380  enacted  into  law 
in  August  1974. 

This  new  legislation  also  impacted  on  Bilingual  education.    In  addition  to  con- 
tinuing classroom  demonstrations,  the  amendments  gave  new  focus  to  the  creation  of 
resources  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  to  provide  equality 
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of  opportunity  for  children  of  limited  English  speaking  abiUtv.    bpcclucally.  a 
minimum  of  $16,000,000  of  the  first  $70,000,000  is  to  be  focused  on  traUuug.  Xlie 
law  also  considerably  expands  the  kinds  of  training  that  will  lead  to  dcRrees  or 
credential  awarding  in  Bilingual  education.    Title  VIl  of  the  1974  amendmoats 
extended  and  revised  the  Right  to  read  program  to  stress  direct  Federal  support. 

Finally  this  budget  reflects  the  passage  of  the  Headstart-Follow  Through  Act 
and  the  extension  and  rcfinettent  of  its  requircnents. 

The  1975  base  column  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $35,856,250  from  the 
amount  provided  by  the  Congn-ss.    This  rescission  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  this  budget  reflects  the  hope  for  approval  of  the  rescission. 
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1975                  1975                  1976        .  1976' Advance 
 Estimate  Revised  Estimate  for  1977 

Disadvantaged  Cranes 

(a)  Grants  to  local 

educational 

agencies   $1,587,131,197  $1,587 , 131 , 197  $1 ,619,962,000  $1,550,500,000 

(b)  Grants  to  State 

agencies. . 

(1)  Migrant 

children..  91,953,160        91,953,160       100.000,000  150,000,000 

(2)  Neglected 

anJ  delin- 
quent  26,820,749        26,820,749        27,000,000  28,000,000 

(3)  Handicapped  88,927,175        88,927,175        99,000,000  109,000,000 

(c)  Special  incen- 

tive grants...  14,000,000        14,000,000         16,538,000  33,000,000 

(d)  Special  grants 

to  urban  and 

rural  schools.  38,000,000        38,000,000  —    ^  — 

^e)    Grants  for  State 

Administration  19,315,021         19,315,021        20,000,000  20,000,000 

(f)  Evaluation   6,400,000          6,400,000  8,250,000  8,250,000 

(g)  Studies   3,450,000          3,450,000  9,250,000i'  1,250,000 

(h)  Undisci-autod...   2.698  2,698   — 

Total   1,876,000,000    1,876,000,000    1,900,000,000  1,900,000,000 

V    Includes  $8,000,000  to  be  reprogrammed  for  a  study  with  the  Department  of 
Corr:ercc  for  updating  the  number  of  children  counted  under  Title  I. 


Narrative 

Pro'Tani  Purpose  * 

To  cieet  the  added  costs  of  educating  disadvantaged  children.  Title  I  provides 
several  types  of  assistance:    1)  fomula  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  with 
large  nunbers  of  children  from  low-incone  families  (Part  A  LEA  grants);,  grants  to 
State  education  agencies  for  programs  directed  at  neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
dilldren  of  migrant  families,  and  the  institutionalized  handicapped  (Part  A  SEA 
grants),  3)  incentive  grants  to  States  spending  more  on  education  than  the  national 
average  (Part  B  grants),  4)  funds  for  State  administration  and  5)  funds  for  program 
evaluation  and  studies. 

These  dl^patTite  activities  have  a  conmon  goal— to  pay  supplementary  costs  or 
otherwise  improve  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children.    Funds  for  these  special 
services  are  provided  on  a  formula  basis.    Tlio  program  is  authori-jed  by  Title  I  of 
the  Elementar>  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  the  Education 
/w^cndmonts  of  1974,  p.L.  93-380. 

Hie  largest  component  of  the  Title  I  program,  the  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies,  supports  a  variety  of  educational  programs  and  services  concentrated 

n  the  nost  disadvantaged  children  within  a  local  education  agency.    These  projects 
jic  planned  and  operated  b>  the  local  education  agency  and  approved  by  the  State 
departments  of  education.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  increases  and  attainment. 

The  fonritila  for  distributing  Ti^le  I  locnl  education  agen;y  grants  was 
v,'ianged  by  p.L.  93-380.    Allocations  arc  now  made  on  the  basis  of:    1)  the  number 
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01  children  In  poor  laniUcb  in  1970  ba:»od  up^-n  tU  '\*r:»li.inbk>"  p,»v^-uv  imlo  J 
2)  two*thirds  of  the  number  of  children  iron  ta-nilics  receiving  AHX;  pjyincnts 
(updated  annually?  ir.  exeess  of  the  poverty  level  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four, 
and  3)  Institutionalized  negleeted  and  delinquent  children  and  fester  chlldrtn 
supported  with  public  funds.    Basie  Title  I  grant  entitlements  to  local  sehool 
districts  arc  computed  on  a  county  basis  by  multiplying  the  number  of  eligible 
children  by       percent  of  the  State's  average  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  not  less 
than  SO  pereent  nor  nore  tlian  120  pereent  of  the  national  average  per  oupil 
cxportditurc).    Grants  arc  ratably  rcducwl  to  ihc  a  h?uuw  avatiaUU  v  .eviu  mat  m» 
school  dlstriet  reeelves  less  than  85  pereent  of  it.s  prior  year  allocation. 

The  speeial  Ineentlve  grants  of  Part  B  are  available  to  those  States  uiiose 
effort  index— a  figure  developed  by  dividing  the  expenditure  of  educational  fun«U 
frora  State  and  local  sources  by  total  personal  ln».oric«-is  greater  ttuio  l»»e' 
national  effort  Index.    Funds  are  made  available  by  the  States  to  chose  school 
districts  whieh  have  the  greatest  need  for  assistance.    Tlie  grants  are  approved  tn 
amounts  relating  to  the  distrlcc"s  respective  needs,    Onl^  t^osc  projects  wl)ieh 
are  dcen^cd  to  be  irxovatlve  by  the  Sia:e  cducaliv'r.al  a^eucc^  a.    J,^  ^  '. 
No  State  Is  entitled  to  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  a-^ount  for  Part  B.  la 
FY  1975,  22  States  were  eligible  for  special  Incentive  grants  rauglnti  from  ati 
estimated  $35,758  tor  Iowa  to  $2,100,000  for  both  Mlchlg.m  and  Ne'.  Yori  . 

Title  I  requires  that  State  Agency  programs  be  funded  at  their  rna..imim 
authorization.    Grants  to  LEAs  under  Part  A  arc  ratably  reduced  to  the  amount 
remaining  after  the  authorizations  for  the  State  Agency  programs  have  been  set 
aside.    The  amounts  for  the  State  Agency  grants,  therefore,  cxi&t  Ik  de'»:ueted  iivn 
the  $1,900,000,000  appropriated  tor  fiscal  year  i^K6  and  requested  for  n^eal 
year  1977,    in  addition.  Part  B  grants  In  accordance  .vitli  the  statute  share  with 
Part  A  In  the  appropriated  funds  above  the  $1,396,975,000  base  and  are  also 
ratably  reduced. 

The  $1  ,531,'*^    for  Parw  B  m  scUoul  year  1975-7^  ,vab  restricted  by  languasc 
in  the  appropriation  act.    Tlie  school  year  l97o-77  rcqucRi  of  $33,000,000  repre- 
sents the  amount  derived  by  the  formula. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vears  1975  and  1976 

(i)    Grants  to  local  educational  ay^cneies  under  Parts  A  and  B 

1975  1976 
School  Year  School  Year  Increase  or 

1975-76  1976-77  Decrease 

Amount  requested.,,  $1,619,962,000       $1,550,500,000  $-6o,/..,2,nno 

Plans  for  fiscal  vear  1976  (School  Year  1076-77) 

SI  ^J?1nf^nn°r°^°'°°°  requested  £n  fiscal  year  1076  for  advance  U.n.Un.  u^cUuU. 
$1,550,500,000  for  .^r.mts  to  local  .ducaiion.,!  a  .ucic^.    Vu  .c  Unu!.  .til  eonin,,,.. 
to  be  spent  for  the  special  educational  need^  of  cdueationaUy  depiiv<d  public  and' 
non-piiblic  school  children  living  in  Icw-ineomc  arcar.,  Inst  lU.i  ional  i  .-cd  nerleciiil 
and  delinquent  children  supported  by  U'A&,  and  Indi.in  children  ,n  i;iA  s.h.H.U.. 
money  will  be  eoncenlr.Ucd  upon  dchooL:>  r.o^i  iK.uily  ;  .jMct.d  utiii  .wt  .hildicM. 

H.irr  "^r^"*"".  f^iJy  to  the  "Orshan.ky"  index  is  one  wh«ae  income 

ch  L    ha"  ^''''?  V^^'^         "^'"^^  ^^-»0'  wau  seven  or  .:uMe 

. .  .  cT; .      ^^"^^  '^'>'- 1'""'  "HI. 

one  child  to  less  than  $5.lS2  with  seven  or  more  chiidru*. 
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Kjc.i1  cUuc.it  londl  a^tcnclcs,  the  no.lcctcd  an  J  ilclinquonc  Institutions  and  BIA 
^vTioaU  will  iLron^ly  cnphasizc  Ins  I  ruction  In  reading,  the  language  arts  and 
fr..itlicnaiics  prlnarlly  irom  kinder^iartcn  through  the  sixth  grade.  Indivldualtied 
mjiruction  will  be  provided  by  the  use  of  specialized  instructional  staCf  and 
ic.idicr  .iiJo:>.    ln>cr\ic<  ir.iinin^  of  tcach«.rs  nml  teacher  aides  and  parental 
i.U'.ilvcne' t   411  jl^v  '>i^    .ai'ilaiiicd  to  mercnsc  the  cducalional  effectiveness  of 
.irojccts.^    "file  decrease  m  fundin^;  for  local  educational  agcneics  even  though  the 
total  for  title  I  rcna:n:>  con^tanl  occurs  because  the  :>tate  agency  totals  Increase. 

i*Un&  for  tiMCat  \<.'nr  !V75  (School  Year  1973-76) 

School  year  1975-76  ^>?lll  be  the  first  year  of  advance  funding  for  tlic  Title  I 
prcvran.    Hic  funds  will  provide  support  for  an  estimated  5.6  million  children  In 
almost  l-'^jOOO  schixjl  di:tjict:>.    An  c:>tirnatcd  57  percent  of  the  funds  will  serve 
cliildrer:  in  grade  KveK  1-6,  22  percent  in  grades  7-9,  15  perecnt  In  grades  10-12 
and  6  percent  la  j>rc-school  and  kindergarten.    Continued  cnphnsis  will  be  placed 
uoon  operating  elasi>roon  prcjvct:>  wliere  1)  available  funds  are  concentrated  upon 
relatively  few  eligible  children  to  achieve  performance  objcetlvesi  2)  the  number 
of  pupH5  in  a  classroon  it,  njalntained  In  the  15  tu  25  range  with  a  specialized 
Snsti-ucLor  or  teacher  aide  provided  for  .Tore  individualized  mstructloni  3)  an 
adequate  needs  assessr.ent  is  conducted  of  the  vspecifle  educational  needs  of  the 
children  to  be  served.  '*)  projeet  design  and  objectives  (m  terras  of  r^asurable 
pupil  pcrfomance)  arc  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  supplementary  to  the 
regular  school  progran,  5)  on-going  project  evaluation  Is  rnalntamed  in  each 
proK'cc  to  Jiscuvcr  corree table  projeet  weaknesses,  and  0>  parents  are  Involved  In 
planning,  inpUincnung  md  evaluating  projects*  to  maintain  eooperation  between 
t^e  school,  tlic  :a-n.l\  and  ilie  conmunity  to  achieve  improved  academic  performance 
partlcipatsns  vhildrjn. 

title  1  al30  provider  :>erviccs  for  the  priority  needs  of  educationally  dcpr.  • 
j>on-pubUc  school  your.gster:,.    About  ^00,0uO  children  of  the  estimated  5.6  rail*iou 
i  itic  1  participants  m  cjchool  >ear  19?>-:v  uiU  b^  ui  atwunLia^o  at  TKMir^jubllc 
jfcTools.    HiioTts  will  be  -s.i^!.  Lu  Insurt  that  stich  children  receive  ccsparaole  bene 
fits. 

Prof'rxns  involving  instuutlonallscd  neglected  and  delinquent  children  sup- 
^rtcd  I'  local  tducati  ml  a^cncivs  and  handicapped  children  attending  local 
ic  tools  arc  <.!iAibh  to  receive  cducatiwnal  services  by  means  of  Title  J  gr.mts  to 
'  -•cal  educational  a>:enciej..    i\n  c  ».:inatcd  63,000  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
I--'  1,500  institutions  located  ;n  local  educational  agencies  and  over  iu,UUO  handi- 
capped children  .rll  participate  In  Title  1  progra-ns  m  school  year  1975-76. 

Kcdoral  schools  in  16  States  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  ^.ffali  ,  for 
Indian  children  annually  receive  Title  I  funds  under  legislative  authority  of  the 
ricTicntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    In  school  year  1975-76  an  estimated 
ri,000  Indian  cliildrcn    ill  Mrtic:pntc  m  183  Title  I  projects  located  at  218 
UlA  schools  at  an  av^^rage  ^-ost  per  child  served  of  $532  for  a  total  cost  of 
$17,567,233. 

(2)    Grants  to  State  Arenclos 


< a >    Migrant  Cliildron 


1975 
School  Year 
1975-76 


1976 
School  Year 
1976-77 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


iVnount  requested 


$100,000,000 


$150,000,000 


$+50,000,000 
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School  "car  I'^T*)-"? 

The  advanced  funded  appropriation  for  scliool  year  1976-77  oi  an  estimated 
$150,000,000  ior  the  cdu^.ation  oi  nli^r.iat  children  Involves  a  $50,000»000  tntr. 
over  the  aw^^nt  ;iJvAnced  iov  i^oiiool  vtar  1975-76.    Ti.is  Incre.iso  result £ro!?  i 
change  in  the  statute.    I'nder  Section  122  o£  Title  I  as  anjended  by  P.L.  93-3S0, 
£onncrl*  algratory  children  vho  are  no  longer  migrant  rttust  be  Included  for  a  period 
not  Ip  o'^cess  of  -Ive  years  In  the  formula  for  determining  State  all.Katlons.  A" 
c?.*'*iU^  rc  ,300  ci^'.lJrcn,  .^a  :jji,t»,aj^  jf  2Ci»,0U0  c.iildi-<.u  owr  >v..^^'l  >c.ir 
l/73-7<>    ill  sartictpaic  in  th*.  pro^ran  lu  school  >car  1970-7;,    Uici.*.  ..luUrvu 
will  be  served  in  an  cstlnutcd  2,300  LE;\s,  ai>  Increase  of  400  ItAs  over  19 7o. 

During  school  year  1976-77  the  five  priority  activities  developed  m  sehool 
year  1975-76    111  becone  fully  operational  i:\  nlfirnnt  projects  thrsMn-'tout  the 
Nation.    ;npr.*ver.ents  .11!  alau  bt  rude  ^•^  >  wU  .irv.u  vk.  uuers^atv  ^  j.'rdi««i..  •* 
as  testing  a:"d  the  development  oi  educational  nacerials. 

School  Year  1975-76 

Funds  f^r  State  educational  agencies  responsible  lor  the  education  oi  ni^jaiU 

children  In  school  year  1975-76  will  provide  services  for  approMs^tely  500,000 

children  In  ^3  States  and  the  outlying  areas »  or  about  $200  per  child. 

Mi^jran;  educational  Si,rvices  ^^ni  involve  tUc  particip.ulou  ol  Ju  c^tlr-iv. 
2,400  local  educational  agencies.    As  a  result  of  the  new  legi:,latlon  pro^^ran 
services  mil  be  extended  to  include  children  of  migratory  flshenncn  and  inlgr.it ^ry 
chlldrer  In  Puerto  Rico. 

t!ie  ntlsrant  progran  will  have  five  national  priorities  In  school  year  '9'^-  h. 
I)  expand  participation  and  prograns  for  migrant,  students  at  thti  secondary 
level  Inclu^.ng  a>  tutorial  assistance  during  .itid  after  school,  b)  after  school 
programs  dur.ng  regul.tr  and  sum^r  school,  c)  prevocational,  vocational  and  career 
awareness  ar  -  developn^at  j>rov,rans ,  2)  expand  e.^l.ftini^  pro.^ran:*  lor  non-Engli.sl* 
speaking  lai.rint  chilUreu  t>>  ai  *'^>re  accural eU  a;>iCb-i^ii  ural  Iju^uas*^  sklU.*, 
and  b)  prcs«r.blng  oi Ungual  approjcht^j  to  neet  the  net^Us  ol  the  \.arious  ini«^rui<^ 
populations,  i)  encourage  all  State  educational  agencies  and  their  Ln.\:>  to  incrva^ic 
the  participation  of  parents  In  every  nlgr.int  project,  4)  develop  procedure^,  l^tr 
listing  on  t  e  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  Systen  reading  and  rrjthenatical 
skills  acquired  by  migrant  c'a  Idren  anj  for  encouraging  teaJicri.  to  use  such  daia 
In  planrang  reading  and  rjthenatics  Instruction  for  tlieir  children,  jnd  5)  J^^^Up 
coopatablllt..  onong  the  Status  regarding  the  accrual  and  awarding  of  oecond.iry 
school  credits  for  migrant  students'  high  school  diplopias. 


School  year  1976-77 

Hu  ii^c:il  >var  l*>-'.*  rc«)iu      oi  $^^,UUU,UUU  u»i  n  .e  m  ..ciun'l  ^tir  l'*7o-'  i 
an  Increase  of  $l,U00,0UO  over  the  advance  approprtatiun  Lor  sthuul  yt.ir  197 j-^*^. 
This  chat^^e  results  fro-n  a  slight  Incrase  In  the  St.itt  per  piipU  expenditure  r.a* 
upon  whivh  the  fursulo  w  l>n>ed  plus  a  .small  L:>tina4.4.d  in(.rta:>t'  m  ilu  nu:'.)b^r 
childrcr  vour.ted  for  eni^t  ler.)uii(. .     iiu    uldiiion.tl  luuW^  uiU      ^uU  in  au  ci4i<  a»a 
InureasL  in  the  average  cu^t  p(.r  iKirticipjiing  ctiild  ol  $10  (tt^'ia  to  $3oO  n 

school  »ear  1976-77,    Renewed  efforts  will  be  made  in  :>chool  vear  l97o-77  to  expaud 


(b)    Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children 


1975 
School  Year 
1975-76 


1976 
School  Year 
1976-77 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Amount  requested   $27,000,000 


$28,000,000 


>t-l,000,uo<) 
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i  d  !  iprrtvc  i!.t  *duv.ii*,'«al  pvoj;rans  U>r  insittMlionaUz* J  children  and  rciwni  them 
w.  t  cir  la.nilic:»  and  cossnuiutics  with  bcticr  attitudes  towards  cducitlon,  society 
n  '  t  c*-iScKcs«    Projiiams  will  stress  more  relevant  curriculcj  based  upon  souna 

N  rt-..s«.  s.icia,        fiM'<u»Ki  objiviiM^,  c.tca.sivv  iiidM  idu.ili.^vd  instruction,  and 
iJ.nc*.  a.td  wOJii^clUij,   lo  nv  Ip  lUc  >i»uni.siur#»  when  tuo  icuiiii  lo  their  cn;rr.juniiy 
scttools.^ 

An  estimated. 50,000  Institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent  chlldrtn  In 
;»nprixlTnateIy  1,500  State  operated  or  supported  institutions  will  receive  educational 
^t^ppori  frocn  Title  1  in  school  year  1975-7G  at  an  average  cost  per  cMld  of  $540« 

*t  ^{  Llic  mvncy  uiil       sp^ni  upon  itMdiii^,  languaj^c  artSi  ruthomailcs  and  guld- 
a.icc  aid  counselling  a.id  pexhaps  25  percent  will  receive  m-dcpth  testing  and 
diagnosis  of  all  of  their  physical  and  psychological  needs.    Also,  Institutional 
teachers  will  work  regularly  on  a  one  to  one  basis  with  youngsters  In  the  classroom 
and  a;ior  |»ours  tutoring  theia  as  an  integral  part  of  many  programs. 

(c)    Handicapped  Children 

1975  1975 

School  Year  School  Year      Increase  or 

1975-76  1976^77  Decreaac 

Amount  requested   $99,000,000      $109,000,000     $-f-lO ,000,000 


.":*c  a^cal  year  1977  request  of  $109,000,000  Is  an  increase  of  $l<',?':v,CC:, 
,^enerated  '-^y  ADA  count  on  a  revised  fornula  at  a  lower  per  pupil  exf cndltuvcrate. 
I''  fiscal  year  197/  program*  activities  uiil  ue  siLulav  to  inobo  inlvX),  wiui  c.ic 

.tiun  ih.u  more  Uanuicrppco  children  iorricri>  m  State  agency  pro{5r?mi  vlll  be 
:""'tlcipatlng  in  special  education  programs  at  the  local  level,  wlillc  the  State 
ii>tltutions  will  be  picking  up  tho;e  children  previously  on  waiting  lists  and  the 
-  T*.  .<cvcrely  hanuicappoo . 

.School  year  1975*76 

An  estimated  185,000  handicapped  children  In  approximately  3,500  schools  and 
I'y'^  S:aic  agencies  will  receive  educational  support  from  p,L.  89-313  In  fiscal 
>car  1976  at  an  average  cost  per  child  of  $535.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  fundi 
'ill  be  spent  to  enrich  instructional  programs  by  the  addition  of  specialized 
teachers^  consultants,  evaluation  specialists,  speech  pathologists,  and  teacher 

a^s  aui!  provide  l^svr  ico  tralni.ic;  lor  the  staff.  Ti'ocrAns  ulll  expand  by  the 
^  ^^Jl-^pmcpt  of  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services,  sunnier  programs,  and  parent 
education  projects*  Fiscal  year  1976  Is  the  second  year  In  which  funds  can  follow 
deinstitutionalized  handicapped  children  In  local  education  agencies.  These  funds 
will  help  supplement  appropriately  designed  educational  programs  for  such  children 
the  local  educatl  n  ajisncles  through  such  activities  as  Inservlce  training,  the 
consuUanii*,  pai^nt  education,  and  the  purchase  of  specialized  materials. 

Plans  for  flical  year  1976  CSchool  Year  1976-77) 

(3)    State  Administration 

1976  1977 

School  Year  School  ^eit       Increase  or 

1975»76  1976-77  Decrease 

Amount  requested   $20,000,000       $20;000,000       $  — 
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In  addicion  to  authorizing  grants  to  local  educational  agencies.  Title  I 
authorizes  tho  Conmlssioner  of  Education  to  pay  to  each  State  up  to  1  percent  of 
ics  basic  grant  aisount,  or  a  alnitaua  of  $150,000  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses.    In  school  years  1976-77  adalni.<ttrative  funds  viU  be  used  for  such 
expenses  as  the  review  of  on  estimated  14,000  Title  I  project  grant  applications 
during  the  regular  school  year  plus  an  estimated  5,000  applications  for  susidcr 
programs^  for  monitoring  of  Title  I  projects  ac  the  local  level;  technical 
assistance  activities  for  school  districts  involving  program  development  and 
evaluation  and  for  providing  a  greatly  expanded  State*wide  dissemination  service 
to  promote  the  use  of  effective  compensatory  education  projects. 

School  year  1975-76 

Administra  tion  funds  will  be  provided  to  the  State  educational  agency  for 
technical  assistance,  measuring  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  grant  pro- 
grass  and  for  dissemination. 

(4)  Evaluation 


1976  1977 
School  Year       School  Year       Increase  or 
1975-76  1976^77  Decrease 

iVnount  requested   $8,250,000        $8,250,000       $  — 

Section  151  of  the  Education  Anendmcnts  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380)  authorizes  tho 
Consnlssioner  to  use  onu-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Title  I 
for  evaluation  of  tho  program.    Of  the  amount  available  for  evaluation,  $5,000,000 
each  year  for  three  years,  must  go  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  for  tiio 
conduct  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  compensatory  education.    In  addicion  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  1976  the  following  evaluation  studies  will  be  initiated  using  funds  made 
available  by  the  program  set  aside.    (1)  a  Study  of  tho  Neglected  and  Delinquent 
program;  (2)  a  Study  of  t!ie  Feasibility  of  an  Impact  Evaluation  of  the  Program  for 
Clilldron  of  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers,  (3)  a  Survey  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Needs  implloJ  by  State  Evaluation  and  Reporting  Models  curr.ntly  being  developed 
and  the  design  of  a  field  tost  for  then;  and,  (4)  a  study  of  tho  effects  of  multi- 
year  participation  In  basic  skill  compensatory  programs  on  student  skill  acquisition. 

(5)    Title  I  Studies 

1976  1977 

School  Year  School  Year       Increase  or 

1975-76  1976-77  Decrease 

Participation  of  Title  I 

children                                 $1,250,000  $1,250,000  $   

Expansion  of  current  popula- 
tion survey   8,000,000    '8,000,000 

An  amount  of  $1,250,000  was  appropriated  by  tho  Congress  in  fiscal  years  1975 
and  again  In  1976  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  417 (n) (2)  of  the  General 
Education  Provision  Act  which  authorize  a  :i«rvey  of  !i»7W  many  of  the  children  counted 
under  Title  i  to  determine  eligibility  actually  participate  in  the  pror,ran.  An 
additional  oriount  of  ^1,250,000  is  requested  in  this  appropriation  to  continue  this 
study  in  1977. 

An  anount  oi  $2,000,000  was  authorized  in  1975  for  the  Secretary  of  Conmerce 
in  consultation  vitU  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  expand  the 
curren*-  population  survey  in  order  to  furnish  current  data  for  cac!»  State  wit!i 
respect  to  the  total  nuri>er  of  «jd»oul  age  children  in  each  State  to  be  counted  for 
the  purpose-,  of  Title  1.    »o  funds  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  this  study  in 
iho  advance  tundinR  tor  1976  wtiich  has  already  been  appropriated.    However,  the 
A^'ntnistration  is  requesting  that  $3,000,000  of  the  already  appropriated  funds  be 
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rcprotjrasncd  tn  order  to  provide  funding  for  this  study  In  fiscal  year  1976,  Such 
tunds  will  be  transferred  to  the  Departaaent  of  Coonerce,    A  provision  has  been 
Inserted  In  the  proposed  appropriation  language  to  authorize  this  use  of  the  funda. 

..^"«5^*^^^  y*^^  ^^^^        Congresa  authorlztd  funds  for  another  atudy  mandated 
by  the  education  Amendments  of  197^.    An  amount  of  ^200,000  uas  provided  under  the 
authority  of  section  823  to  carry  on  a  study  of  the  manner  In  which  the  relative 
measure  of  poverty  for  use  in  the  financial  aaalatance  program  authorized  by  Title  I 
oay  be  more  accurately  and  currently  developed.    The  study  will  take  Into  considera- 
tion regional,  climatic,  metropolitan,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  differences  «nd 
faally  size  and  head  of  houaehold  differences. 

Accccpllsh'T^nts  m  fiscal  year  1974  (School  Year  1973-74)  ,nd  197S  r^hooi  v^.r 

(l>    Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies:    During  school  year  1973-74 
an  estlaated  6.1  million  chlldr^^n  In  almost  14,000  school  dlatrlcts 
participated  In  Title  1  programs.    Title  I  funds  In  LEAs  were  con- 
centrated upon  Instruction  In  reading,  mathematics  and  English 
language  arts  for  the  most  educationally  deprived  children  in  school 
year  1974-75.  And  estimated  5,6  million  children  Including  405,000 
in  non-Dubllc  schools  were  served.    An  eatlmated  81  percent  of  the 
funds  m  local  educational  agencies  were  sp^t  upon  Instructional 
/n^^r:  ,Sl«y-three  percent  of  all  services  were  In  the  bsslc  aklUs 
(English  language  arts,  reading,  mathematics)  and  37  percent  were 
for  supporting  services  (pupil  services  «nd  capital  outlays). 

^S^TtTfrlr^  r  educational  agencies  for  school 

year  1973-74  provided  services  for  about  300.000  children  kZ 
emphases  In  migrant  education  Included  the  uie^of  ^ninf!?'^*  s 
instruments  for  migrant  students  anrlre  erfLtlvJ  u^e  r'"^' 

•  P«r.lctp«ed  tn  the  progr«n  tn  2,000  loc.  educ- 

«on.l  agcnctes.    r.e  Mlgr^it  Student  Record  Transfer  sy"cn  „« 

prS8rr.:^2g-2!  ~"  of  s»t:':^d"'i;"i 

O)    Neglected  and  Delinquent  (nilldren:    In  achool  years  1973-74  and 
1974-75  approximately  50,000  Institutionalized  neglected  and 
cellnquent  children  participated  In  programs  supported  by  grants 
to  state  agencies. 

(^)    Handicapped  Children;    During  fiscal  year  1974  approximately 

166,000  children  In  state  operated  or  supported  spools  psrtlcl- 
pated  In  programs  and/or  projects  funded  with  P,L.  89-313  tunds 
at  an  average  cost  of  $517  per  child.    Of  the  total  166,000 
participants  103,000  were  mentally  retarded,  22,000  were  audltorally 
inpalred,  9,000  were  visually  handicapped,  21,000  were  emotionallv 
disturbed  and  11,000  were  crippled  or  other  health  Impaired.    In  " 
fiscal  year  1975  the  number  of  -children  participating  under  thvi 
program  Increased  to  184,000,  an  increase  of  ",3,000  or  117,, 
Handicapped  children  formerly  In  State  agencies  who  subsequently 
participated  in  special  education  prograas  at  the  local  level 
accounted  for  approximately  11,000  of  the  18,000  Increase  or  56%, 
However,  tho  total  amount  of  funds  appropratled  increased  by  only 
n  ($3,000,000)  due  to  the  revised  formula  for  computing  per 
pupil  expenditures. 

(5)  Admlnstratlont  Amounts  of  $18,046,000  in  1974  and  $19,315,000  were  made 
available  to  the  State  governments  to  assist  them  In  properly  operating 
this  program*  /    f  » 
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Grants  to  Local  Educational  Aftenclesy 

School  Year 


(Est.) 
1974/75 

(Est.) 
1975/76 

(Est.) 
1976/77 

He.  of  school  districts 

U,000 

14,000 

14,000 

No.  of  participating  children 

5.600.000  5,600.000 

5,600,000 

Public 

5,l95,Gn0  5 

,200,000 

5,200,000 

Nonpublic 

AOS, 000 

400,000 

400,000 

Grade  Levels  Served: 

rre*school  and  Kindergarten 

6X 

6Z 

6Z 

Grades  1-6 

57Z 

57Z 

57Z 

Grades  7«9 

22X 

22Z 

22Z 

Grades  10-12 

ISZ 

15Z 

15Z 

Use  of  Funds: 

Instructional  Costs 

8U 

622 

63Z 

Health  Services 

2X 

2X 

2X 

Equlpnent 

2X 

21 

2X 

Construction 

IX 

IX 

IX 

Administration 

6Z 

6Z 

6X 

All  on her 

8Z 

7,n 

6.9Z 

Type  of  Service: 

Basic  ckills  (English  language, 
Arts,  Reading,  Math,  etc.)  - 

63X 

63Z 

63J; 

Supporting  Services,  Pupil 
Services  and  Capital  Outlay 

37t 

37t 

37X 

Avera(!e  cost  per  child 

S293 

$292  $277 

Ho*' of  State  Program  Reviews 

57 

57  57 

Ho.,  of  Donltorlng  site  visits 

190 

200  20G 

1^/    Includes  Krants  to  local  educatlonnl  agencies  under 

Parts  A, 

B  and  C, 
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rro(;rnfit  for  Indian  Chlldrvii  in  II I A  ScliooU 

School  Year 


rot.il  nunocr  o:  elencntary  (>.ST.)  (LSI.)  (EST.) 

and  M'ionJary  ^uJents  in  197A/75  1975-/76  1976/77 

51,000,  51,000  51,000 

Jiuj-Dcr  of  rargct  Title  I 

S:udcnti;  (undupUcated  count)  32,300  33,000  33,000 

.»ur.bor  of  Projects  183  183  183 
N'unbor  of  Project  Sites 

(ur  School  units)  218  218  218 
Averigc  project  cose  per  child 

served  $543  $532  $532 
.Sursbcr  of  Out-of  State  Students 

servcvJ  in  Peripheral  Oom  372  375  375 
r.'uBl>er  of  Title  I  funded  staff 


10. 


A.    rrofcs^lonal  Staff 

SOO 

500 

500 

(Indian  &  Ncn-Indian) 

>Con-profcssional  Indian 

Aides 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

:aJor  Academic  Thrusits: 

A.  Reading 

402 

45Z 

45Z 

B.    Ot:.or  Language  Arts 

252 

25Z 

25Z 

C.  ':.ithecatics 

lo: 

lOZ 

lOZ 

a.    CeKcral  Acadcsic  Icproveoent 

101 

OZ 

OZ 

i..    Special  Education  (Handicapped 

Children) 

lot 

15Z 

15Z 

0;aer  (not  catcf^orized) 

5: 

5Z 

5Z 

Nim^er  of  cnildren  ',n  BIA  Scliools 

vith  -ujor  Engli^a  difficulty  33,000 

N-inber  of  Handicapped  Children 

In  BIA  Schools                     _  18,500 


U*    Visits  by  Central  Office  Staff: 

A.    Official  ::onltoring  Visits 

to  area  offices  &  area  schools  10 

E.    Tec.  Assistance  and  Training 

Visits  to  areas  and  school  units  60 

12.    Visits  by  Area  Office  Staff: 

A,    Monitoring  Visits  to  School  173 

h.    Tech.  Assistance  and  Training 

Visits  to  Schools  370 


33,000 
18,500 

10 
60 

173 

370 


33,000 
18,500 

10 
60 

173 
370 
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Tide  I  ESEA 
Stnto  Agency  Trograta  for  Migrant  Children 

FY  1975  FY  1976-  FY  1977 

(School  Y»'ar    (School  Year    (School  Year 
7A/75)  75/76)  76/77) 


1. 

So.  of  States 

48 

52 

54 

2, 

N'o.  of  participating  children 

430,000 

500,000 

700. oor 

3. 

No.  of  Applications 

48 

52 

54 

4. 

No.  of  New  Awards 

48 

52 

54 

5. 

No.  of  Continuing  Au*ards 

46 

52 

52 

6. 

No.  of  LEA  Programs 

2,000 

2,400 

2,800 

7. 

.No.  o:  State  Program 
.lev  i  CVS 

16 

33 

44 

8. 

No.  of  Site  Visits 

32 

66 

88 

9. 

Average  cost  per  child 

$214 

$200 

$214 

Tide  I,  ESEA 

PrograiM  for  Neglected 
and  Delinquent  Children 
in  Institutions 


School  Year 


State  Agency  Progran 

Ko.  of  scate  Agencies 

No.  of  Participating 
Children 

No.  of  Grant  Awards 

Averar?  cost  per  child 

No.  of  tnonitoring  visits 

Local  Institutions 

No.  of  Local  Institutions 

No.  of  participating  children 


(Est.) 
1974/75 


95 

50,000 
106 
$538 
75 

1,396 
67,682 


(Est.) 
1975/76 


95 

50,000 
S3 
$540 
100 

1,500 
68,000 


(Est.) 
1976/77 


95 

50,000 
S3 
$560 
100 

1,500 
68,000 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Support  and  Innovation 

Grant   $U1,^95,000    $131,638,750    $172,888,000  $+41,2^9,250 

(1976  Advance  for  1977)  (172,888,000)         (— ) 

(a)  Support  and  innova- 

tion  —    (86,444,000)  (86,444,000) 

(b)  Strengthening  State 

Departments  of 

Education   (39,425,000)    (29,568,750)    (19,712,500)  (-9,856,250) 

<c)    Supplementary  servi- 
ces  (101, 170,000)(101, 170,000)      (63,781,500)  (-37,388,500) 

(d)  Dropout  prevention..  —    (2,000,000)  (+2,000,000) 

(e)  Nutrition  and  Health  (900,000)       (900.000)  (950^000)  (+50.000) 

Total   141,495,000    131,638,750       172,888,000  +41,249,250 

(1976  Advance  for  1977)..  (172,888,000)       ( — ) 


In  FY  1976  funds  for  the  categorical  grant  programs  are  consolidated  into  "Educa- 
tional Innovation  and  Support".    In  accordance  with  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Section  401, 
of  P.L.  93-380,  50/i  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  to  be  used  for  consolidation 
grants  and  50X  for  the  categorical  programs.    In  FY  1977,  all  appropriated  funds 
will  be  used  for  consolidation  grants. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  enable  States  to  exercise  increased  responsibility  and  flexibility  in  provid- 
ing support  for  the  strengthening  of  State  departments  of  education,  suppleuientary 
educational  services,  dropout  prevention  and  nutrition  and  health.  Title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  as  amended  by  Title  IV,  Section  401,  p^^c  C  of 
P.L.  93-380  in  1974,  consolidates  four  categorical  programs  into  a  single  grant. 
Educational  Innovation  and  Support".    The  four  former  categorical  programs  which 
now  comprise  the  consolidation  are  Title  V,  ESEA,  Strengthening  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies;  Title  III,  ESEA,  Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services 
(except  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing);^  Title  VII,  Section  807.  ESEA  Drooout 
prevention  projects,  and  Title  VIII  section  808,  Nutrition  and  health.    The  consoli- 
dation permits  States  to  continue  efforts  in  any  or  all  of  the  formally  separately 
authorized  programs  according  to  their  needs.    In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  administration 
is  requesting  a  rescission  of  $9,856,250  for  Title  V,  ESEA. 

Allocations  will  be  made  to  all  States  on  the  basis  of  the  proportionate  number 
of  children  in  each  State  ages  five  through  seventeen  as  related  to  the  total  number 
of  such  children  in  all  States,  after  appjroximately  one  percent  is  withdrawn  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  outlying  areas,  the  Department  of  Interior  (for  Indian  Education) 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.    The  program  is  advance  funded.    In  fiscal  year  1976, 
507.  of  the  funds  will  be  used  for  consolidation  purposes,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
used  for  the  categorical  programs.    In  1977,  lOOZ  will  be  used  under  the  consolida- 
tion authority. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1977 

In  school  year  1976-77,  1007.  of  the  172,888,000  requested  will  be  used  on  a 
consolidated  basis,    .his  will  penrit  the  States  to  set  priorities  in  accordance  with 
individual  needs  which  may  result  in  considerable  differences  among  States  in  program 
emphasis.    Thus,  one  State  may  see  its  primary  needs  resting  on  improving  the  nutri- 
tion and  health  services  existing  in  local  schools  while  another  might  stress  the 
development  of  dropout  prevention  programs.    Priority  setting  will  be  reflected  in 
each  State*;  program  plan. 
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Consolidation  docs  present  certain  limitations  on  State  spending.    A  State  is 
pcmitted  to  use  a  maximura  of  15".  of  its  allocation  (or  tlie  aniount  availabU  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  whichever  is  greater)  to  strengthen  State  and  local  edu»wai  <  ,>n 
agencies.    A  siaxiraurn  of  57*  of  the  remainder  nay  be  u&ed  for  administratis'*.  the 
programs  being  consolidated..    A  minimum  of  157*  of  the  funds  received  b,.  ;^  i*;  *tate 

Rust  be  expended  on  programs  for  handicapped  children.    Equitable  opi  ii  <s  must 

be  pro»/ided  for  children  m  private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  ivit^/ols. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  school  year  1975-76,  507,  of  the  $172,888,000  advance  funJed  appropriation 
will  be  used  for  the  support  and  innovation  (consolidation  and  507*  for  the  categori- 
cal programs.    These  funds  will  support  the  following  activities: 

Support  and  Innovation:    The  consolidation  will  provide  a  grant  program  that  will 
permit  State  and  local  authorities  greater  flexibility  in  determining  individual 
educational  priorities  araong  these  activities.    The  $86,444,000  available  under 
consolidation  will  support  the  same  activities  as  the  categorical  programs. 

Strengthening  State  Departmaits  of  Education'    The  $19,712,500  available  for  this 
activity  will  be  used  by  all  States  to  continue  activities  for  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  State  and  local  education  agencies.    Emphasis  will  be  given 
to  developing  and  expanding  planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  at  the  local  level 
and  for  the  provision  of  intensified  technical  assistance  by  state  education  agencies. 
Additionally.  State  education  agencies  will  strengthen  their  management  capacity 
through  the  training  of  management  teams  and  the  installation  of  new  management 
processes.     Five  percent  of  the  funds  available  will  be  used  for  special  project 
grants  to  State  education  agencies  under  Section  505  of  this  Title  to  enable  groups 
of  these  agencies  to  develop  their  leadership  capabilities  through  experimental 
projects  and  to  solve    igh  priority  problems  conrnon  amonR  States.    ,\n  estimated  18 
grants  will  be  supported '^nder  Section  505. 

Supplemeptary  Services-    TTie  $63,781,500  available  will  enable  the  States  to  continue 
600  projects,  500  of  -wtiich  are  m  their  final  year  of  operation  and  300  of  which  aro 
achieving  their  individual  objectives  but  are  not  considered  likely  to  be  continued 
under  Part  C  of  Title  IV  based  upon  the  State  Title  IV  needs  assessment.    Of  these 
800  projects  40  will  be  validated  for  State  dissemination  through  the  IVD 
Hrfontification  Validation  Dis^^emlnation)  process.    Ilie  Coimiss loner's  discretionary 
grant  authority.  Section  306,  was  repealed  as  of  June  30.  1975. 

Dropout  Prevention:    The  $2,000,000,  available  will  permit  states  to  initiate  addi- 
tional activities  according  to  individual  needs.    Based  on  validated  experiences 
gained  from  the  19  originally  funded  projects,  alternative  approaches  to  dropout 
prevention  will  be  stressed.    Coordination  with  other  programs  directed  at  dropout 
prevention  will  be  alphas i^ed . 


Kutrition  and  Health:    An  amount  of  $950,000  will  be  available  for  this  activity 
which  was  inulti-year  funded  in  prior  years.    Information  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
seminated on  twelve  demonstration  projects  which  were  completed  in  previous  years 
so  that  maxinua  use  can  be  made  of  vrhat  has  been  learned.    Ti\c  Office  of  Education 
will  cor.tinue  to  monitor  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  coit.nvinj^  projects. 
An  estimated  three  new  projects  will  be  initiated  for  oio  -car  >nly. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1975 

Strengtbening  State  Departments  of  Education-    A  tctal  of  $2'^,5f)S,730  was  available 
for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1975.    Of  this  amount  $24,705,938  was  used  for 
Grants  to  States.    Vac  States  continued  activities  designed  to  improve  and  increase 
tic  leadership  and  services  provided  for  local  educational  agencies,  and  investigated 
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tUorr.aclvcs  to  their  organizational  and  governance  stroccures.    As  a  result 
hinges  In  organisational  structures  aud  operating  procedures  have  been  ImpUmented, 
•»tc  onrount  available  for  Title  V,  Section  505,  eSEA  was  $1,300,312,  IVenty-four 
.r;'<'^r»'tr/"^^'"     which  enabled  State  educational  agencies  co  conduct  studies 
ar  1  dcvvlop  strategies  and  models  for  dealing  with  problems  such  as  Improving 
I    cmal  audit  ng;  State  role  and  responsibilities  in  environmental  education;. 
^    .ci:?|    lacal  agency  role  In  accountability;  the  consolidation  of  grant  applica- 
t-  ns;  ^Uiic  role  m  collective  bargaining,  and  State  role  in  certification  of 
I'crJ?''  f:,  ^"  ^c^o'^^?^"^^  the  Act  these  special  projects  provided  all  of  the 

.6  sas  with  opportt:nitles  to  pursue  comon  priorities,  to  exchange  strategies  for 
r.  solution  n:  co-^n  probleins.  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  joint  consideration  of 
c-..on  concerns.    In  addition,  two  projects  provided  Inservlce  training  ODoortunl- 
of'cducLion;''''  ''''''        me^berrof  Sta^rboarL 

Under  Part  C.  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Evaluation.  $3,562,500  was  available  in 
tlscal  year  1975.    Many  oi  the  major  fiscal  year  1974  objectives  were  continued  by 
the  State  agencic    in  1975.    However,  emphasis  on  internal  development  of  State 
educational  agerxies  was  reduced  as  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of 
planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  at  the  local  levr.-l ,    jlils  emphasis  resulted  in: 

-  5'>  SE\S  providing  planning  and  evaluation  services  to  selected  LEAs 
as  required  by  statue,  making  initial  efforts  to  begin  the  developl 
ment  oi  coordinated  State/local  conpreliensive  planning  and  evaluation 

-  10  ?FAs  piloted  the  development  of  planning  and  evaluation  models 
at  the  local  level 

-  35  SFAs  allotted  planning  and  evaluation  training  lor  personnel  m 
selected  LEt\s 

-  6  metropolitan  I  r^\i,  participated  directly  m  the  program  establish- 
in*'  planning  and  evahiatio-:  units  which  coordinated  planning  and 
evaluation  with  their  respective  SEAs 

SjToplemeritarj^S(^vi^ce^-    An  a.-nount  of  $101,170,000  was  available  for  this  activltv 
i.^  'iscal  vear  1975.    Tfie  States  funded  approximately  1,300  demonstration  projects 
I-  a  variety  of  areas  of  State  identified  concerns.    An  additional  75  projects  were 
va.idated  for  State-vide  dissemination  through  the  IVD  (Identification,  Validation 
and  Dissemination)  process  implemented  by  states  with  developmental  assistance  fro^ 
the  Of  ice  of  Education, 

Under  the  Commissioner's  discretionary  funds  (S^ctUn  306)  35  exemplary 
pr-^ccts  served  as  demonstration  and  training  sites  for  school  districts.    In  addl- 
t'-r.  57  grants  were  made  to  support  facilitators  to  promote  the  adoption  within 
their  respective  Stnes  of  the  selected  national  demonstration  projects.  Another 
18  >;rants  were  awarded  to  local  educational  agencies  to  field  test  3  sites  each  of  6 


,     ,  .  .   services  to  the  victims  of  child  abuse 

^^^^J"'',   n       '    ^'  '^"«'°P"<^""1  Progr™"  to  meet  the  special  needs  o£  handl- 

r^S«r.  r  r"?  ="PP°"«<1:  "  short-tera  training  programs  were  supported  to 
prepare  local  school  adminl.trators  to  implement  performance-based  managLient 


"nf"',';-::  ^'^'•^         >"atl,ematlcs  programs  involving 


manageme 

maU  c- cities  specialists  in  classroom  Instruction. 

^r^-— ra4^''-^-'    ''^  $900,000  was  available  for  this  activity 

Z-oo\  L.r  'ljL  il  P^°J^"^  f""^^^       the  previous  year  were  continued  in 

sc.dol  yea-    ^7^-75.    rig»it  previous  projects  were  phased  out  of  Federal  support 
arc-  i-tD  lK  x\  support      tive  „ew  projects  begun  In  fiscal  year  1974  were  monitored 
a-<  r  ,.v^    .  tec^nlc.-il  assistance.    Anecdotal  reports  and  evaluation  by  the  projects 
:-.ci.-  t'   -  at  a  wi      viriety  of  approaches  were  successful  In  different  types  of 
.onmu    t,.    .    An  overall  evaluation  design  was  completed  and  was  Implemented 
-  or  .Mo.^  about  different  approaches  was  dlFseminated  among  the  projects  and  to 
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Other  connunicies.    Three  new  dcr.onstracion  projects  serving  4,000  children  were 
undertaken.    The  projects  have  demonstrated  a  variety  of  comprehensive  models  for 
Improving  the  delivery  of  services  and  education  in  health  and  nutrition,  targeted 
at  children  from  low- income  families.    Federally  assisted  programs  loci^ted  in  the 
target  areas  have  been  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possiblt.    These  programs 
Included:    Comprehensive  Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  Children  and  Youth  Projects, 
Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Centers,  Model  Cities,  Indian  Health  Service  and  Child 
and  Family  Feeding  Programs. 

Dropout  Prevention:    Funds  were  not  appropriated  for  this  activity  in  fiscal 
year  1975.    The  19  original  projects  funded  were  phased  out.    Coordination  with 
other  programs  directed  at  dropout  prevention  was  initiated. 
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1975  1975  1976         Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Bilingual  Education  $b<»,270,000*  $69,270,000*  $70,000,000  +  730,000 
New  Awards                     23,100,000  8,100,000       13,864,000  +5,76A,000 

Continuations  61,170,000  61,170,000       56,136,000  -5,034,000 

tfarrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  assist  local  educational  agencies  in  responding  to  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  so  that  they  might  have  equal 
educational  opportunity,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation,  where  appropriate,  of  educational  programs  using  bi- 
lingual education  practices,  techniques,  and  methods.   Authorized  activity  includes: 

—discretionary  grants  for  the  development  and  demonstration  of  bilingual 
education  programs  to  local  educational  agencies  or  to  Institutulns  of  higher  ed- 
ucation (Including  a  Junior  or  co-mnunlty  college)  applying  Jointly  with  one  or  more 
local  educational  agencies. 

—grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  training  activities  by  (a)  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  apply,  after  consultation  with,  or  Jointly  with,  one  or 
more  local  educational  agencies;  (b)  local  educational  agencies;  and  (c)  State 
educational  agencies. 

—the  establishment,  publication,  and  distribution  by  the  Conmisaloner  of  sug- 
gested models  of  bilingual  education  with  respect  to  pupil-teacher  ratios,  teacher 
qualifications  and  other  factors  affecting  the  quality  of  instruction  offered  in 
such  programs. 

In  addition,  from  funds  appropriated  under  this  title,  the  Coowliiloner  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  programs 
of  bilingual  education  for  Indian  children  on  reservations  served  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  program  Is  forward  funded.    Consequently,  funds  appropriated  and  obliga- 
ted In  one  fiscal  year  are  used  by  grant  and  contract  recipients  the  succeeding 
year,  e.g.,  fiscal  year  1976  funds  will  be  used  by  recipients  during  fiscal  year 
1977,  I.e.,  academic  year  1976-77. 

Needs  and  Goals 

Ihe  Uu  vs.  Nichols  decision  affirmed  the  responsibilities  of  the  LEA's  to 
develop  appropriate  programs  for  students  of  limited  or  non-English  speaking  ability 
to  ensure  equal  educational  opportunity.    Beyond  the  responsibility  forclvU  rights 
compliance/enforcement,    the  Federal  government  has  assumed  a  capacity  buUdlng 
tiotrnre:r:ftc;-^:!i:^L:"  ''^'^  "  ^-^"^-^  «  co^ddrL^-Jir^fuca- 

Uc  to^So'ooS"blUnr'r'i'^       '^^^^  instructional  materials. 

m?n?ni^M?S  bilingual  education  teachers  are  needed  for  an  estimated  1.8  to  2.5  ' 

proien  qua    t^Lr  tL^'2'?  ^""-""lonal  materlols  of 

HcaIa                          ^2  languages  currently  present  in  titl^  V^-  projects  are 

th  s  po  nt                                 '"'J^^"  ^"  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  At 

this  point,  materials  in  languages  other  than  Spanish  are  limited  and  thofe  avalla- 

*Aaou"t9  shown  are  new  obligational  authority  appropriated  or  requested  for  the  vear 
indicated.    They  exclude  $8,000,000  In  fiscL  jiiJ^lW  appJop^  oblilS^eS 
^o^i  ^n^nJi^i  ^^fl  ^V^J^^.  school  year  1974-75.    Also  excluded  for  comparability 
1^  <.  "JO, ^00  for  the  Meeds  Assessment  which  will  be  continued  in  flflcal  year  1976 
w*th  funds  appropriated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
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ble  need  to  be  field  tested  and  dlssenlnatcd.    These  needs  will  be  norc  shnrply 
defined  over  the  next  several  months  and  again  subsequently  by  N'ovenbor.  1977  when 
the  two  legislatively  required  needs  assessments  In  this  field  are  con^pleted. 

In  keeping  with  the  capacity  building  role,  new  training  efforts  to  generate 
fully  qualified  personnel  are  being  funded  (tralnecshlps,  fellowships  and  Institu- 
tional assistance)  and  eophasls  Is  being  given  to  those  inscrvlce  training  programs 
which  lead  to  degrees  and/or  certification  In  bilingual  education.    Moreover,  plans 
have  been  developed  to  coordinate  the  materials  developnent/assesstnent/dlssctnlnatlon 
functions  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  materials  of 
proven  quality  In  title  VII  and  non-title  VII  bilingual  education  classrooas.  Ihe 
FY  1975  funding  Increase  over  FY  1974  for  both  of  these  rcsource*generatlng  activi- 
ties (teacher  training  and  materials  development)  Is  to  be  retained  In  FY  1976, 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

To  assist  LEA'S  in  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  to  children  of  non- 
or  United  English  speaking  ability,  the  request  will  support  demonstration  sites, 
train  teachers,  and  develop,  assess,  and  disseminate  Instructional  materials,  the 
request  Is  the  same  as  the  revised  fiscal  year  1975  request  and  will  be  distri- 
buted in  approximately  the  same  proportion, 

I.  ^1^'sroom  Demonstration  Projects.    Hie  Federal  role  as  regards  bilingual 
clavsrc.m  operations  Is  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  demonstrations  of 
effective  models  which  nay  then  be  replicated  by  other  Uj\'s  seeking  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  children  of  non-or  Umited-Kngllsh  speaking 
ability.    An  amount  of  $46.g00,000*wlll  support  this  effort  for  school  year 
1976-77.    At  an  estimated  average  cost  of  $162,283,  a  total  of  289  projects. 
Including  up  to  40  new  demonstrations,  will  be  funded  which  will  provide 
bilingual  education  in  a  total  of  42  languages  Including  23  native  American 
languages. 

II.  Training.  As  required  by  law,  an  amount  of  $16,000, 000*or  nearly  23%  of 
the  Title  VII  request  is  targeted  on  this  component  to  Increase  the  number  of 
bilingual  educational  personnel  directly  involved  with  teaching  children. 

(a)  Inservlce  training  -  To  train  approximately  <)90  administrators  and 
counselors,  4,000  teachers  and  4,000  aides  participating  In  ongoing 
demonstration  projects,  $8,130,000  will  be  available.    Career  development 
will  be  stressed  m  these  training  programs  and  priority  will  be  given 

to  grant  applications  that  have  training  programs  leading  to  degrees 
«md/or  credentialllng  of  training  participants,- 

(b)  Pre-servlce  tralneeshlps  -  To  enable  Individuals  to  achieve  degrees  and/ 
or  certification  In  the  field  of  bilingual  education,  an  amount  of 
$4,270,000  providing  up  to  $3,500  to  minimum  of  1,220  und< rgraduate 

and  graduate  students  Is  Included  in  the  request,    Tliese  awards  will  be 
r^de  jointly  by  the  LEA's  and  Institutions  of  higher  education.  Support 
of  undergraduates  will  mean  bullt-ln  continuation  costs  as  students 
proceed  through  their  academic  programs, 

(c)  Graduate  fellowships  -  To  provide  100  graduate  fellowships  to  prepare 
individuals  to  train  teachers  for  programs  of  bilingual  education,  a 
total  amount  of  $600,000  Is  planned.    Fellowships  will  average  $6,000. 

C<J)   Program  development  -  To  enable  Institutions  of  higher  educ.itlon  to  de- 

S3  oSo^'ooS'Fn?  I^-Prove  their  bilingual  education  training,  capabilities, 
$150  000       \  available  for  an  estimated  20  grants  of  about 


P^!^?''^'*'f  ^  amounts  are  slightly  different  from  those  published  in  the 
President  3  Budget  vhlch  read  $46,170,000  for  demonstrations  and  $16,730  000 
tor  training.  * 
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111.    Materials  Dc^'c lopcncnt.    Until  fiscal  year  1974,  curriculum  and  mater Uls 
development  were  integral  to  all  Title  VII  demonstrations  and  there  was  conse- 
quent duplication  of  effort.    However,  a  major  need  identified  during  project 
oonitorlng  anJ  lu  tUe  Office  of  Education's  "I*ro*.ess  Evaluation  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Pruj^ram"  U97^0  Is  the  coordination  of  materials  development  actlvi- 
tles,v  the  assessment  of  Mterials  developed,  and  the  dissemination  of  materials 
of  proven  quality.    As  a  result,  a  strategy  to  support  capacltv  building  was 
devised  in  which  the  curriculum-development  component  In  each  project  would  be 
de-enphasiscd#    Available  funds  would  be  increased  and  focused  on  a  few  pro- 
jects to  produce  core  curricula  with  appropriate  materials  that  may  be  field 
tested  in  bilingual  classrooms  throughout  the  country  prior  to  wide  distri- 
bution.   The  $7,000,000  request  for  this  activity  will  support  up  to  10  such 
projects  covering  such  functions  as  curriculum  and  materials  development,  as- 
sessment of  existing  materials,  and  dissemination  of  validated  materials. 

In  addition,  to  support  the  capacity  building  objective,  an  estimated  6  re- 
source centers  will  be  funded  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  materials  development/ 
assessment/dissemination  network.    These  centers  will  directly  serve  LEA's 
by  providing  them  assistance  in  personnel  training  and  in  the  utili2ation  and 
field  testing  of  instructional  materials.    However,  as  components  of  demon- 
stration and/or  training  projects,  the  centers  will  be  funded  out  of  those 
activities  described  above  and  not  from  this  activity. 


IV.    .^-itional  Advlsorv  Council.    An  amount  of  $100,000  will  support  the 
activities  of  this  council  which  Is  authorized  to  advise  the  Convnissloner  in 
the  preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
concerning  the  administration  and  operation  of  this  title.. 

Accomplishments  -  Fiscal  Year  197A  and  1975 

For  school  year  197A-1975  a  total  of  $68,220,000  was  available  for  obligation. 
This  amount  included  th.^  $50,350,000  originally  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974 
less  the  five  percent  authorized  reduction,  the  $8,000,000  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  197A  second  supplemental,  and  $9,870,000  in  fiscal  year  1973  released 
funds.    Of  these  amounts,  the  released  funds  and  the  original  appropriation  were 
obligated  to  cover  the  entire  school  year.    The  $8,000,000  supplemental,  available 
for  obligation  through  December  31,  was  obligated  in  December  and  therefore  es- 
sentially covered  the  remaining  half  of  the  school  year.    From  the  total  $68,220,000 
available  for  the  1974-75  school  year,  $55,017,000  was  awarded  to  LEA's  for  383 
classroom  demonstrations,  including  200  new  starts.    The  demonstrations  cover  42 
languages  including  23  native  American  languages.    An  amount  of  $6,816,800  supported 
the  Inservice  training  of  12,462  school  personnel  associated  with  these  demonstra- 
tion.   Six  materials  development  projects  in  ten  languages  were  funded  at  a  level 
of  $5,793,000. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  amount  of  $70,000,000  represents  the  revised  request. 
The  appropriation  is  $85,000,000,  but  a  rescission  of  $15,000,000  has  been  proposed. 
XUa  revised  request  of  $70,000,000  will  target  nearly  33  percent  of  the  available 
faais  on  activities  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  school  personnel  and 
the  availability  c£  quality  materials.    Of  the  $16,000,000  for  training,  $9,900,000 
will  fan  1  inservice  training  for  an  estimated  10,950  teacliers  and  other  personnel 
associated  with  ongoing  demonstration  pojects,  with  a  maximum  award  of  $3,500,  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000  will  enable  LEA's  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
award  a  '-.inlmum  of  714  pre-servlce  traineeships  leading  to  degrees  or  certification 
to  qualified  undergraduate  and  graduate  students;  a  reserve  of  $600,000  will  fund 
100  fellowships  for  graduate  students  entering  the  field  of  bilingual  education 
teacher  training,  and  $3,000,000  will  be  distributed  among  an  estimated  20  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  the  development  and  Improvement  of  their  bilingual 
education  graduate  programs.    The  $7,000,000  earmarked  for  materials  development  • 
will  be  targeted  on  up  to  10  projects  focusing  on  the  development,  assessment,  and 
diss  ::ination  of  special  instructional  materials  for  use  in  bilingual  education 
proj^^ams.    With  these  funds,  the  core  of  materials  already  available  in  Spanish 
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vlll  be  assessed  and  expanded  and  work  will  be  Initiated  and/or  streiithened  on  a 
nu~.ber  of  oth«*r  languages  for  whlcfi  suitable  materials  are  olther  non-existent  or 
alnlaal.    This  activity  Is  central  in  building  the  capacity  of  UA's  to  Inplcnent 
bilingual  education  programs  by  providing  materials  which  the  l.hA*s  cannot  develop 
on  their  ovm  due  cither  to  fiscal  constraints  or  lack  of  expertise  at  the  local 
level,  or  vlilch  they  do  not  need  to  develop  with  their  own  resources  because  ap- 
propriate tsaterlals  of  high  quality  already  exist  and  will  be  disseminated  to  then. 
(Sone  satcrlals  and  curriculum  development  will,  however,  continue  at  the  local 
level  where  the  native  InnRuage  spoken  Is  that  of  a  relatively  snail,  localized 
population.) 

The  bJlk  of  the  appropriation,  $46,170,000  will  support  grants  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  denonstrate  bilingual  education  programs  In  school  year  1976-77. 
\'o  new  projects  are  planned  this  year,  although  an  estimated  292  projects  Initiated 
in  prior  years  will  be  continued  at  an  average  cost  of  $158,116,    Approximately  91 
projects  previously  funded  will  not  be  continued  this  year  cither  because  they 
have  achieved  the  goals  of  their  demonstration  purpose  or  because  they  were  Judged 
of  too  poor  quality  relative  to  other  grant  applicants  to  merit  continued  funding 
as  a  demonstration  project. 

Finally,  $100,000  has  been  eanr.arked  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Bilingual  Education. 
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Supplemenf  1  Pact  Sheet  1 
ESEA.  Title  VII  Funding  Distribution  by  Program  Coaponent 


FY  ♦74 


FY  *75  l«t. 


Amount  Available 
Obligations 
I.    Classroom  ^rolccts 

(lesb*  training  conponent) 

(a)  Ongoing  project  continued.... 

(b)  Suraber  of  new  projects  

(c)  Projects  discontinued  

(d)  Total  number  o£  projects  

(e)  Average  cost  per  project  

(£)  Number  of  students  served  (e«:l 

(g)  Average  per  pupil  expenditure 
(excluding  training  costs) 

(h)  Nuaber  of  languages 

n.  Training  Costs  (all) 

A.  Inscrvice  (through  class- 
room projects) 

1.  Nuabor  of  teacher's  

2.  Nunber  of  aides,  parents, 
and  paraprofcsslonals. . . . 

3.  N'umber  of  administrators 
and  Counselors  

4.  Average  cost  per  trainee. 

B.  Pre-Service  Traineeships 

1.  Number  of  recipients  

2.  Average  Award  

C.  Graduate  Pel lows hips 

1.  Number  of  recipients...... 

2.  Average  Award  

D.  Program  Development 

1.  Number  of  Awards  

2.  Average  Award  

III.  Materials  Development 

Number  of  projects  

(b)  Average  cost  

(c)  .Number  of  languages  

IV.  Advisory  Council  


$68 ,220 ,000i/  $70 ,000 ,000 
(67,627,000) 


N'eeds  Assessment. 


FY_»76  Eat. 


$70,000,000 


55,017,000 

46,170,000 

46,900,000 

183 
200 

17 
383 

2/ 

.)  236,125 
2/ 

292 
-0- 

91 
292 

158,116 
204,000 
226 

249 
40 

289 

162,283 
201,600 
233 

42 

42 

42 

6  817  000 

iA  nnn  nnn 

6,817,000 
9  000 

9,900,000 

8.130,000 
4,000 

3,462 

5,000 

4,000 

-0- 

951 

904 

993 
904 

"U- 

MA 
KA 

2 ,^UU ,UUU 
714 
3,500 

4,270,000 
1,220 
3,500 

-0- 
KA 
MA 

600,000 
100 
6,000 

600,000 
100 
6,000 

-0- 
KA 
KA 

3,000,000 
20 

150,000 

3,000,000 
20 

150,000 

5,793,000 
6 

965,500 
10 

7,000,000 
10 

700,000 
12 

7,000,000 
10 

700,000 
12 

3/ 

100,000 

100,000 

-0- 

730,000 

funds  obligated  for  school  vear  1974-75 


Includes  59,870,000  in  FY  1973  release 

Averages  not  computed  since  thi*  $8  million  supplemental  was  obligateu  in  Decem- 
ber, 1974  and  those  grants  ettentially  covered  only  half  of  the  1974-75  school 
year 

_    Punded  In  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  acco'jnt  this  year 
y  Activity  to  be  continued  with  f undsappropriated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education.. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET  2 

Eleaentary  and  Secondtry  Education  Act 
Title  VII 

LANGUAGES  SERVED  WITH  FISCAL  YtAR  197A  FUNDS 
(During  School  Year  1974-75) 


8  IndO'-European 

French 

Portuguese 

Span  la  h 

Italian 

Greek 

Yiddish 

Russian 

Haitian  French 


11  Asian 

Chinese  (Cantonese) 

Japancae 

Korean 

Ilocano 

Saooan 

Trukeae 


Karshalese 

Ponopean 

Chamorro 

Palouan 

Tagalog 


23  Native  American 


Yupik 

Siberian  Yupik 

Inupiat 

Athab  *kan 

Aleut 

NavaJ  0 

Lakota 

Seainole 

Zuni 

Cree 

Papago 

Bannock  Shoshonl 


Crow 

Northern  Cheyenne 
Hiccosukee  Seminole 
Choctaw 
Cherokee 

Acoma  Pueblo  Keresan 
Laguna  Peublo  Keresan 
Miasisslppi  Choctaw 
Passamoquoddy 
Porno 

Mescalero  Apache 


9 


9 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised  Eatlmate  Dccreaae 

Right  to  read                  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  $ 

Kew  awards                     (1,900,000)  (1,900,000)  (10,750,000)  (+8,850,000) 

Nuniber                              55  55  100  +45 

Continuing  awards..      (10,100,000)  (10,100,000  (1,250,000)  (-8,850,000) 

Nunber                             15 1  l5l  15  -141 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Rlglit  to  Read  program,  authorized  by  Title  VII  of  the 
Etlucation  A.-nendwcnts  of  1974,  Is  to  provide  fiu:llltatln8  scrvlce^^  and  resources  to 
sticnslate  educational  Institutions,  governmental  agencies,  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  iDprovc  and  expand  their  activities  related  to  reading.    Tlie  Right  to  Read 
program  Is  both  an  Inipetus  to  and  a  conponont  of  a  large  National  reading  effort* 
•Hie  goal  of  this  National  effort  Is  to  eliminate  functional  Illiteracy  In  this 
country  to  the  extent  that  by  1980,  99  percent  of  the  population  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  90  percent  of  the  population  over  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  functionally 
literate. 

FimctJonal  Illiteracy  Is  the  Inability  to  read  the  kinds  of  simple  materials- 
job  application  forms,  drivers*  license  examinations— which  make  it  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  American  society  has  to  offer. 

Hirougli  fiscal  year  1975,  this  program  operated  under  the  authority  of  the 
Cooper itiv^  Rescarc'i  Act  which  provided  the  basis  for  different  types  of  activities 
than  are  planned  under  ,itlc  VI I  of  the  Education  Anendac-nts  of  197^,  which  specl- 
£lc-»  activities  whiclj  zuvy  1%.  supported  in  a  National  Reading  Inprovenent  Hrcgran. 
In  orJcr  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  prograa.  the  Cosnlssloner  la  authorized  to 
avard  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  to  State  and  local  education  ageucles, 
institutions  of  hlgiier  education,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  Rigitt  to  Read  program  Is  made  up  of  a  number  of  components: 

1-    Reading  Improvement  Projects.  ^Part  A)— The  purpose  of  this  component 
of  the  Sight  to  Read  prg^,tam  is  tj  encourage  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
aad  private  organizations  to  undertake  projects  to  Inltate  or  strengthen  reading 
initruvtion  orograns  and  language  arts  programs  in  elementary  and  preelementary 
sc»  ^  1  .    Eligible  grantees  are  State,  local  and  nonprofit  educational  agencies  or 
child  Cftre  institutions. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  44  new  projects  will  be  funded  with  $6,880,000,  however 
not  more  than  12-1/2  percent  of  the  total  for  those  projects  nay  be  allocated  to 
any  one  St«ite.    Awards  will  be  made  for  projects, 

(I)  in  kindergartens  and  preschools  vhich  havr  demorstratet'  or  v'iic  ? 
havt'  the  resources  to  provide  •nod^sl  reading  pra, "ico*?  for  c''i.ld-ci» 
'>i  cvc^in  agc>  3  and  6.    Those  excni>Iary  practices  s'lould  includo 
insorvice  tr.Unlng  of  site  staff  as  well  as  methods  specifically 
ft>r  teaching  young  children. 

(2>  in  schools  which  have  demonstrated  or  uliich  have  resources  to 
provide  model  developmental  or  remedial  rea.ing  practices  for 
.tudonts  on  the  ele-nentary  and  secondary  levels.    T!)ose  projects 
j>''ould  Involve  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials,  or 
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programs  in  schools  having  Large  numbers  or  a  high  percentage 
of  children  with  reading  deficiencies, 

2«    Special  Raphasts  Projects  (Part  C.  Section  72n**The  purpose  of  this  com- 
ponent of  the  Right  to  Read  program  is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  intensive 
instruction  by  reading  specialists  and  reading  teachers.    Eligible  grantees  are 
Local  education  agencies. 

In  fiscal  year  1976»  20  n*.    projects  will  be  funded  with  $1,000,000*  XWo 
types  of  projects  will  be  supported: 

(1)  tl.ose  providing  for  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  readinJi 
specialist  for  all  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades, 

(2*  Intensive  v,fcation  reading  prograsas  for  elementary  school 
children  reading  bolov  grade  level  or  expericncins  or ob lens 
In  learning  to  read, 

3,    Reading  Acadcaies  (Pari  C.  Section  723)-'-The  purpose  of  this  component  of 
the  Right  to  Read  program  is  to  furnish  reading  assistance  and  instruction  to  out- 
of-school  youths  ^nd  adults  who  do  not  otherwise  receive  such  assistance  and  instruc- 
tion.   The  target  population  for  these  projects  has  minimal  reading  capability, 
rovghly  comparable  to  fourth  ^rade  level  or  below;  projects  will  be  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

Reading  Academies  are  the  administrative  units  which  would  provide  the  follow- 
ing facilitativo  and  supportive  services  to  volunteer  tutors  and  functional  lUltf 
crates: 

(1)  publicity  to  recruit  volunteer  tutors  and  functional  illit- 
erates, 

(2)  counseling  and  guidance  services, 

(3)  technical  assistance  in  establishing  and  maintaining  various 
tutor/tutee  arrangements, 

(4)  training  of  volunteer  tutors, 

(5)  provision  of  appropriate  teaching  and  testing  materials, 

(6)  establishnent  and  utilization  of  a  counsel  or  advisory 
comniittee, 

(7)  establisliment  of  a  systematic  evaluation  design  to  track  progress. 

Eligible  recipients  of  contracts  or  grants  are  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  comunity  organizations,  and  other  non- 
profit organizations. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  an  anount  of  $^,000,000  will  be  used  to  support  50 
acaJenies;  33  new  projects  at  $2,730,000  and  15  continuations  at  $1,230,000. 

^«    Evaluation  '^Part  D.  Section  731)— A  yearly  evaluation  is  required  bv 
Title  VII  of  the    dj  »t*or  Ar.endnonts  of  197A,  which  nllcv  up  to  one  perc*»nt  of 
the  Title  VII  bud^jct  to       used  for  that  purpose.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  $120,000 
will  be  used  for  this  project. 
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Accoapltslments  for.ftacal  years  197^  ^nJ  I97S 

Of  tSc  projects  funded  In  flsc.il  years  1974  and  1975,  the  only  actlvltv  to  be 
contlnuoJ  Into  1976  will  be  support  of  the  Reading  Acadeales.    This  change  In  pro- 
Kraia  operjc!oii$»  Is  necessitated  by  the  expiration  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
and  the  initiation  of  the  N'atlonal  Reading  Inprovenent  Progran  as  delineated  In 
Title  VXI.    The  pro^rar  as  oper.tted  In  1974  and  1975  Includes: 

'^-£at<*  Kduc.it Ion  Apencv  l*rogra:^!    Tt»e  purpose  of  this  cosjponent  of  the 
*'  '*Jt  ?o  IvCK.  progr.i-a  Is  ro  build  the  c.ipaclty  of  State  agencies  to  assuae  respon- 
>l».llllv  of  Iisprovln^;  re.idlng  achievement  through: 

{%)  St<ite  vduc.illon  agencv  ncvds  a<;sessnoni 

Ih)  developsen^al  activities  to  coordinate  State-wide  reading 
activities 

(c)  pre;  ^» at  Ion  of  local  education  agency  reading  directors 
id)  technical  .Ijss  I  stance 

In  fl<?f.il  year  1974,  31  State  edcuatlon  agencies  were  fuuded,  directly  Inpact- 
In^  on  1,2?7  local  education  agcni.les.    These  grants  vere  for  continuations  only. 

Throu/.t  fiscal  year  1975,  the  nunber  of  dlsv-ret lonary  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion a>5on^  les  vas  I»ure.ised  ,«!lUhtly  each  year,  with  the  Intent  of  eventually  In- 
cluding ill  State  education  .Js»"nc.i'S  In  the  progran.    Title  VII  provides  that 
amounts  for  the  '^t.ite  ,  ^v«r.ir  ate  authorized  only  In  the  ar.ount  of  the  excess  abov«» 
<30,00O.OAn  j,i located  for  ix'ih  Parts  A  (Reading  Isprovesent  Projects)  and  »  (State 
Peading  I-'provemcnt  Prograns,)    Our  1976  budget  does  not  Include  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Thert*'ore.  sincv  this  component  will  not  be  continued  In  1976,  In  fiscal  year 
197^,  all  50  State  education  agencies  are  funded.  Including  31  continuations  and 
19  nev  projects.    Th4»  newly  funded  projects  will  be  one-year  grants  ior  State  edu- 
''ation  agency  orientation  toward  developing  a  State-vide  reading  strategy.  Pre- 
paration of  local  eduvatlon  agency  directors  Is  targeted  In  districts  h.iving  the 
highest  incidence  of  children  with  reading  difficulty. 

*•    ^PJ^ons t.rat Ion  Prof^raa :    The  purpose  of  this  progr.m  Is  <o  stinulate  local 
education  agency  and  corrsunlty  Investsent  by  dcaonstratlng  exerapl.iry  programs.  In 
fls  al  year  1974  91  school-based  demonstrations,  impact Ing  on  30,000  students  were 
supported  and  71  co'^unitv-based  demonstrations  were  supported.    In  fiscal  year 
19?'..  9  school-based  projects  and  >1  Urge  school  district*;  or  cities  were  funded 
on  I    pntlnuatlon  basis,  and  55  cormunlty-based  projects  were  supported,  Cofonunlty- 
bast'd  projects  are  to  be  phased  ovit  after  1975,    School-based  and  large  district 
projevts  will  be  eligible  for  support  under  Part  A  demonstrations  In  fiscal  year 
1976. 

^'    Reading  rdurat Ion  Rcfora?    The  purpose  of  this  component  of  the  Right  to 
R^aJ  progrars       to  fai.IIItate    h.ir.ges  In  re.idlng  education  progr.ir.s  for  ten<  h.'rs 
it*  *  administrators.    Grants  are  -^ide,  for  periods  of  up  to  two  years,  to  Instltu- 
II  ns  of  higlier  education.    Thirtv-four  projects  at  the  eleaentary  level  were 
5.-  >or:ed  In  both  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1971. 
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^«    National  Ippact  Activities;    The  purpose  of  these  activities  Is  to 
stimulate  public  and  private  activity  to  help  achieve  the  reading  goal  of  the 
National  effort.    In  fiscal  year  197^;,  the  following  activities  were  supported: 

(a)  one  contract,  funded  jointly  with  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
progran,  to  develop  an  adult  television  series  to  teach  adults 
with  reading  problems,  and 

(b)  a  rolnl-assessment  of  the  reading  achievement  profile  of  17 
year  olds,  which  was  carried  out  as  part  of  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  rolnl-assessment  to  complete  the  reading  achievement  pro- 
file of  17  year  olds  was  continued,  and  the  Reading  Academies  program  was  Initiated 
with  15  projects  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000. 

5.    Dissemination:    In  fiscal  year  197A  five  technical  assistance  projects 
were  funded  to  help  the  school-based  demonstrations;  a  Right  to  Read  film  was 
produced;  and  Right  to  Read  materials  were  developed  by  the  most  successful  demon- 
stration projects.    In  fiscal  year  1975,  Right  to  Read  materials  were  dlsscrolnated. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Right  to  Read 

£i>ricmttf  of  Need:    V\c  United  States  has  close  to  19,000,000  totally  or  functionally 
i'.'-cr.uc  adults  and  7,000,000  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  with  severe 
reading  problems.    In  large  cities  between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  children  are 
underachieving  in  reading. 

FY  1973  FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 

Activity  Actual  Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

State  !  fucation  Agencies   $  4,558,337    $  4,348,000    $  5,000,000      $  — 

Dcroons  teal  ion  Programs: 

School-based  projects  (elcnien- 

tary  and  secondary)   4,440,075       3,818,883  1,700,000 

Cotnmunlty-bascd  projects 

(adults)   —  3,096,715  2,100,000 

Reading  inprovcncnt  projects 

(^««   ;   —  ™  —  6,880,000 

Refonr.  of  Reading  Education....         405,629        1,471,545  1,500,000 

Special  Qnphasis  Projects 

<Part  C,  Section  721)     —    1,000,000 

National  Impact  Projects: 

Adult  T\'     520,990  — - 

Mini-assessnejit   166,555  255,481  100,000 

Right  to  Read  Academics 

(Part  C,  Section  723)     1,250,000  4,000,000 

Dissemination : 

fil^   371,359 

Right  to  Read  materials   358,550  8,000  350,000 

Technical  assistance   256,459  198,400  — - 

Evaluation  (Part  D,  Section 

  724,251  49,985    120,000 

FY  1972  awards  funded  from 

FY  1973  funds   944.335       

  11,854,191      14,139,358      12,000,000  12,000,000 

Forcula  for  Crants  to  State  Education  Agencies  -  1976  and  Beyond 

Pare  3       Title  VII  specifies  a  formula  which  provides  that  each  State  receive 

^hlch  bea-?  the  same  ratio  to^thc  total  available  for  allotrent  to  tMc 
st-cci,  as  the  nur.ber  of  school  age  (5  through  1?)  children  in  each  St.ito  bcar^ 
to  t?'t'  total  nunU-r  of  such  children  in  all  the  States.    Ihore  is  a  nininurr 
SSo.OOi^  Rr_>nt;  allotments  to  States  receiving  ciore  than  that  arount  are  to  be 
proportionately  reduced  to  provide  the  necessary  increases  to  States  allocated 
ie  ?  t  .,m  the  nlnimun.    No  r.ore  than  one  percent  of  the  total  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  outlying  areas. 
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Xumbcr  of  Pro  ^ccts 

FY  1973  FY  1974  FY  1975        FY  1976 

Scace  Education  Ag<  ncies 

No.  of  awards  made   31  31  SO  — 

New  awards  ,,,  20  -   19 

Continuation  awards   11  31  31 

Demonstration  Programs 

No.  of  awards  made   96  165  85  44 

New  awards   —   «  44 

Continuation  awards   96  165  85 

Average  amount  of  award   $  46,250  $  42,000  $  44,700  $156,300 

Reform  of  Reading  Educaclon 

No.  of  awards  made   3  34  34 

New  awards   3  34 

Continuation  awards   — «  34 

Average  amount  of  award   $135,000  $  44,000  $  44,000 

Special  ^phasis  Projects 

No.  of  awards  made   — •   -    20 

New  awards     ...   20 

Continuation  awards   —     

Average  amount  of  award       ^  50,000 

National  Impact  Projects 

No.  of  awards  made   1  2  17  50 

New  awards   1  l  15  35 

Continuation  awards   —  1  1  15 

Average  anount  award   $166,555  $388,000  $  80,000     $  80,000 

Dissemination 

No.  of  .'Awards  made   11  8  20  — 

New  awards   11  3  20  — • 

Continuation  awards   —  5   

Average  anount  of  award   $  55,900  $  72,200  $  17.500   

Evaluation 

No.  of  awards  made   1  1  i 

New  awards   1  1  ...  i 

Continuation  awards   —  ...  ... 

Average  anount  of  award   $724,251  $  49,985  —  $120,000 
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^              1^75  1976           increase  or 

— . —  Estlcate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

?aiow  Through                             $53,000,000    $47,000,000  $41,500,000  $-5,500,000 

Non-cocpetlng  continuing 

Awards  »                   48,694,000     43,940,000  34,750,000  -9,190,000 

Contraci^i                                   4,306,000       3,060,000  6,750,000  +3!69o!oOO 


Narrative 


Prog-jy  Purpose: 


Kollou  through  K  an  experiatntal  pro gran  designed  to  te^t  various  mod*? Is  of 
early  prlra:,.  »^du»atlon  progr.ics  Seing  developed  to  Increase  tht"  achievement  of 
dIsadvar.tJgevJ  children  who  nave  been  enrolled  in  Head  Start  and  other  similar  pre- 
i;chool  progrjDS.     The  goal  (or  t\\K.i>e  models  lb  to  Insure  that  every  child  emerges 
rros  the  prlr^iry  grj*ie«»  confident  of  his  ability  to  learn  and  well  equipped  with 
the  skill,  ind  concept.^;  that  foro  ihe  basis  of  later  learning,    lypically,  the 
i  adeniL  program  stresses  roaol  .g  and  language  development,  «ulasi,if icatlon  and 
reasoning  ..kill^,  and  perceptual  motor  skills.    The  goal  of  the  Follow  Through 
Program  U  to  deternine  tho^e  appro.n.hes  and  procedures  whit.h  are  most  efteetive 
v*:'i  disadvantaged     jildren.      Ip.lclallv  autnorized  under  the  heonoTjic  Opportunity 
Ut  ot  197*.  "HVUKnin/.  in  lls».al  ^.ar  1975,  the  program  Is  authorized  bv  th-  head 
>tart-Follow  ''hrou^h  Act,  Title  V  of  :M,»  03-644. 

In  order       carry  out  FoUow  Tlirough  programa  the  Secretary  is  authorired  to 
orovidv  f'-^a-iclal  assistan^^e  '^o  lo^al  educational  agencies  and  other  public  or  ap- 
propriate -^on-prof  it  private  agencies,  organizations  or  Institutions.    This  assl«- 
ranee  J%:iL*  roi  excci  I         of  tm'  approved  <,osts,  nor  shall  the  Secretary  require 
non-Ftdera:  caitr ibut ion.   In  excess  of  ZO  percent  of  the  approved  co«;ts;.    For  pur- 
poses of  rcvtlcplng,  resting,  and  evaluating  the  models,  grants  and  contracts  to 
public  uid  privj'.e  agencies  are  also  authorized.    Towards  the  goal  of  determining 
vhU   Follow  Through  approaches  being  Implemented  are  most  effective,  several  evalu- 
ation efforts  are  underway,  most  notably  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  10 
most  frequently  Implemented  models. 

Since  fiscal  year  1973,  the  funding  pattern  for  this  program  has  been  a  stag- 
gered one  whereby  over  75  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  used  to  forward  fund 
activities  In  the  next  school  year  with  the  balance  supporting  activltieK  in  the 
current  school  year.     Evaluation  contracts  rvi>  exceed  a  12  nonth  period. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vear  1976 

To  complete  the  Follow  Through  experiment  to  test  various  models  of  early  prl- 
cary  education,  a  totjl  of  $41,500,000  is  requested.    This  reduction  of  $5,500,000 
f'op  the  revised  fiscal  year  1973  submission  reflects  the  plan  whereby  school  year 
1976-77  will  be  the  second  year  of  program  phase-out  with  children  from  grades  2 
and  3  oiiv  partlc Ipat Inj?,    The  intention  of  eventuallv  endlnR  this  oroaram  because 
I''*;  Sa^lc  pjrposr  as  an  exoerlment.il  program  had  been  acnieved         •  .rst   ir*    -li,  tfd 
in  the  ftscil  year  r«7A  budget  s^brrlssion. 

In  acc(  rdance  with  the  updated  plan  for  phase-out,  no  mor^  'zt  'f'.^^r-.*^  "  •  So 
enrolled  :-i  e-.trv  level  grades  be>;.nnlng  m  September  1975,  alUio^pr  a;,  ."i.ldren 
ilrciiv  pert tcipat -ng  vlll  rema'n  until  they  have  left  the  third  grade*  The  last 
group,  i:huso  -ho  entered  the  progrjm  in  September,  1974  vlll  compile  the  program 
in  June,  1073.  Therefort  fiscal  vear  1977  will  be  the  last  year  for  which  there 
'  •        t      I-'  M'  a  h»"  i.'.et  request  lor  roHov  Hirough, 
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Froffl  the  request,  $9,792,000  will  complete  the  support  of  activities  In  school 
V^tl  i^^^T^^  ^"i"  $31,708,000  win  forward  fund  activities  In  school  year  1976-??. 
(see  suppleniental  fact  sheet  1  for  detail  on  staggered  funding  pattern!)  During 
phaseout,  prograc  activities  such  as  site  support  for  local  projects,  sponsor  grants 
for  model  Isplenentatlon,  supplementary  training  for  para-professlonals  In  project 
sites,  state  technical  assistance  and  dissemination,  and  evaluation  by  sponsors 
and  project  directors  will  continue  to  be  funded  but  generally  at  reduced  levels. 

/e/  activities  win  receive  $6,039,000  In  fiscal  year  1976  funds 

(54,039,000  during  school  year  1975-76  and  $1,600,000  during  school  year  1976-77). 
Of  this  amount,  a  total  of  $2,839,000  will  fund  the  final  years  of  the  National 
Longitudinal  Evaluation  Study.    In  the  spring  of  1976,  the  third  interim  report 
from  the  study  will  be  published,  focusing  on  an  analysis  of  the  1971  entering 
class    third  year  In  the  program.    Although  data  collection  on  the  group's  last 
year  m  the  program  will  be  completed  this  summer,  publication  of  the  fourth  and 
final  report  will  not  take  place  until  the  spring  of  1977.   The  Pval..ar<«« 
the  request  also  Includes  two  activities  to  be  Initiated  In  School  year  X9^^^^^^^^^ 
U)  a  study  to  determine  and  compare  start-up  and  operational  costs  of  models  and 
r^'if^^     u  collection  and  analysis  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 

Follow  Through  experience  continued  to  benefit  students  during  the  year  after  thev 
have  left  the  program.  ' 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

J^^Snn''^  ^^^^'fJ  ^l^""  ^^^^  appropriation  of  $53,000,000,  an  amount  of 
$49,317,000  primarily  forward  funded  activity  In  school  year  1974-75.  Classroom 
operations  In  the  169  sites  are  presently  being  supported  at  all  four  levels 
(grades  K-3).    The  balance  of  the  appropriation  completed  the  funding  of  the  1973-74 
school  year. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  $53,000,0^0  was  appropriated  of  which  $6,000,000  was  to 
mo  nnnT    ^"5?°"       *        ent  >  Ing  class.    The  request  to  rescind  the 
$6  000.000  is  pending.    Of  the  $47  r,oo,000  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $8,868,000 
win  complete  the  funding  of  activities  for  school  year  1974-75  Including  $2  137  000 
for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  for  the  National  Ungltudlnal  Study.*  Dala 
collection  for  this  study  ends  this  spring  with  the  final  testing  of  the  1971  «oup 
of  children.    The  analysis  of  their  experience  In  kindergarten  was  made  available 
last  spring  and  the  report  on  their  first  grade  experience  Is  about  to  be  published, 
w  u  i"?    fssfssment  of  this  group's  entire  Follow  Through  experience  will  be  pub- 
Ilsned  m  1977. 

The  reaaliHer  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation.  $38,132,000  will  forward 
fund  O08C  of  Che  total  school  year  1975-76  costs.    Since  that  school  year  Is  the 
it  °J        scheduled  phase-out  and  there  will  be  no  entering  gro,.p  of  children 

funding  activities  will  re'ufre  a  sLuer  ' 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET  1 

Budget  Estimate  for  Follow  ThrouKh  Program  Phaae-out 
(Note:    Appropriated  funds  are  used  in  two  achool 
years  as  shown  below.    Dollars  are  in  thousands) 

Revised 


FY  1974 

FY 

1975 

FY 

1976 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Protect  Support  1/ 

1,329 

48,605 

6,731 

37,932 

5,353 

30,108 

Svalu.Ttton 

Longitudinal  Study 
-Datn  Collection, , , 

Fourth  Crndc  Study.. 

1,904 
295 

867 

1,300 
837 

100 
100 

489 
1,650 

300 
2,000 

700 
100 
800 

2,199 

867 

2,137 

200 

4,439 

1,600 

Total 

Total  by  School  Year 
Total  by  Budget  Ycnr 

3,52ai/  49,472 

(SB 

53,000 

8,868 
,340) 

47 

38.132  9,792 
(47,924) 
,000  41 

31.708 
,300 

1/  Wtiviti.-s  supported  include  site  support  (grants  to  LEA's) ,  grants  to  sponsors 
for  -aodel  Inploncntat loR.  training,  and  other  itetns  related  to  program  operation. 

2/  Th(>  balance  of  the  $49,809,000  covering  the  1973-74  school  year,  care  from  the 
FY  1973  appropriation. 
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Supplementary  Fact  Sheet  2 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  HISTORY 


Fiscal 

No.  of 

Appropri«itions 

CilOO  1 

No .  of 

Local 

Year 

(la  Rill  ions) 

Year 

Sponso  rs 

Pro  J  ec  c  s 

3.751/2/ 

1967-  681/ 

1968-  691/ 

0 

39 

19681/ 

11.251/2/ 

14 

92 

1969 

32.00 

1969-70 

20 

160 

1970 

70.30 

1970-71 

22 

178 

1971 

69.00 

1971-72 

22 

3/ 

1972 

63.06 

1972-73 

22 

173  1/ 

1973 

57.70 

1973-74 

22 

•170 

1974 

53.00 

1974-75 

22 

169 

1975  esc. 

47.00 

1975-76 

22 

169 

1976  esc. 

41.50 

1976-77 

22 

169 

.S*o.  of 
tow-Incone 
Children 


2,900 
15,500 
37.000 
60,200 
78,170 
84,000 
81,000 
78,000 
59,000 
38.000 


Gr.ides 


K-1 
K-1 
K-2 
K-2 
K-3 
K-3 
K-3 
K-3 

1-  3 

2-  3 


1/  Fiscal  year  1968  appropriations  of  $15  nillion  was  the  primary  source  for  both 

school  year  1967-63  and  1968-69. 
2/  The  funding  level  includes  funds  for  the  progran*s  salaries  and  expenses. 
2/  Reductions  reflect  reduced  appropriations.    After  1972,  4  mort  sites  elected 

not  to  participate.  


Supplemental  F.ict  Sheet  3 
.NUMBER  OF  PROJECT  SITES  BY  SPON'SOR  1974-75  (169) 


KffHASlS  ON  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 

A.  Focus  on  accc-lcratcd  acquisition 
basic  skills 

U.  of  Oregon  (19**) 

U.  of  Pittsburgh  (7**) 

U.  of  Kansas  (13**) 

Southwest  Ed.  Dc-v.  Lab.(SEDL)  (5**) 

B.  EclecClc  Approaches 

U.  of  Ctiorgia  (6) 

Prentice  Hall  (1) 

U.  of  Arizona  (19**) 

ill/Scope  Ed.  Res.  Found.  (9**) 

City  U.  of  New  York  (2) 

C.iUf.  St.  Dept.  of  Ed.  (5) 

Northeastern  111.  St.  College  (3) 

Haapcon  Institute  (4) 

f.  of  Calif,  at  Santa  Cruz  (1) 

WV^tern  Boh.ivioral  Scl.  In<t.  (1) 

C.  Learning;  Through  Inquiry  &  DUcovory 

F.ir  West  Lab  (F^l)  (14**) 

B.ink  Street  College  ot  F.d.  (14 '•"'•) 

V.  of  North  IMkota  (4) 

Educ.  Dcveloprent  Center  (10**) 


2.  PARENT  EDUCATION  APPROACHES 

U.  of  Florida  (11**) 
Georgia  State  Unlverslty(2) 
Clark  College  (2) 

3.  LOCAL  IMPLEMENTED  (Self  Spon- 

sored) Approaches  (14) 

^  •     PAHg^vL_l_MPLh.MENTEb  APPROACHES 

AFRAM  Assoc i.ites  only  (3) 
AFRAM  Associates  &  other 

{Sponsor  (5*) 
Other  sponsor  only  (2*) 
Unassocl.ited  (5*) 


*   These  projects  have  been  accounted 
for  under  the  appropriate  spon- 
sored approaches. 

**  These  projects  are  Included  In 
t'lf  ".itionnl  <x)nultudinnl 
EvnhMtioT  Scti^Iy.    Data  collec- 
tion will  be  c<'r.nletod  this 
spring  and  the  iinal  report  will 
be  published  in  1977. 
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Supplemental  Fact  Sheet  4 


FOLljOW  THROUCH 

PROJECTS  BY  STATE. 

SITE  AND  SPONSOR  (1974-1975) 

GRANTEE 

SPONSOR 

GRANTEE 

SPONSOR 

ALABAMA  (2) 

DEUWARE  (2) 

Huntsvlllc 
Macon  County 

Bank  Street 
Bank  Street 

Laurel 
Wilmington 

EDC 

Bank  Street 

ALASKA  (1) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(2) 

Hocnah 
ARIZONA  (4) 

Ar  izona 

Nichols  Ave.  School 
Morgan  Con.  School 

Oregon 
EDC/Afran* 

Rough  Rock 
Oralbi 
Tuci>on  I 

Tucson  II  (Ochoa) 
ARlOVS'SAS  (4) 

Self-Spons* 
Kansas 
oeii-opons" 
Arizona 

FLORIDA  (4) 

Dade  County 
Duval  County 
Hillsborough  Cnty. 
Okaloosa  Cnty. 

Self-Spons 
Florida 
Florida 
High  Scope 

Fl-ppin 
Joncsboro 
Pulaski  County 
Tcxarkana 

Oregon 
Florida 

Hampton/Af  r«ir»* 
Pittsburgh 

GEORGIA  (3) 

Atlanta 
Pickens  Cnty. 
Walker  Cnty. 

CUKTi- 

Georgia 

Arizona 

CALIFORNIA  (15) 

HAWAII  (1) 

Berkeley 

Compton 

Cucaoonga 

Fresno 

Carvey 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Ravcnsvood 

San  Diego  I 

San  Diego  II 

San  Jose 

San  Pasqual 

Tularc-Cutler-Orosi 

Far  West 
S.E.  Illinois 
U.C. »  Santa  Cruz 
Far  West 
Arizona 
Calif.,  SEA 
Self-Spons* 
SEDL 

Calif.,  SE/\ 
Calif.,  SEA 
Self-Spons* 
WBSI 

Calif.,  SEA 
Calif.,  SEA 
SEDL 

Honolulu 
IDAilO  (1) 

Pocatello 

ILLINOIS  (6) 

Chicago  I 
Chicago  II 
Chicago  CCUO 
East  St.  Louis 
Hounds 
Waukegan 

Bank  Street 

Georgia 

High  Scop* 
N.E.  Illinois 
EDC 

Oregon* 

Kansas 

Kansas 

COLORADO  (3) 

INDIANA  (3) 

Boulder 

Denver 

Greeley 

CONNECTICUT  (1) 

Bank  Street 
High  Scope 
High  Scope* 

Ind ianapolis 
Lawrenceburg 
Vincennes 

IOWA  (2) 

Kansas 

Florida 

Arizona 

Nev  Haven 

Bank  Street 

Des  Moines 
Waterloo 

Arizona 
Pittsburgh 

*Parent  IrpJcaented 
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GRANTEE 

KANSAS  (2) 

Topeka 
Vlchlca 

KENTUCKY  (4) 

Davlees  Cnty. 
Louisville 
Owensboro 
Pike  Cncy. 

LOUISIANA  (3) 

Natchlcoches  Parish 
Sc.  Marcln  Parish 
Venulllon  Parish 

MAINE  (1) 

Van  Buren 
MARYLAND  (1) 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS  (5) 

Cambridge 

Fall  River 

Highland  Park  School 

Plctsfield 

Roxbury  Com.  Sch. 

MICHIGAN  (5) 

Alcona  Cncy.< 

Decrolc 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 
Vest  Iron  Cnty. 

MINNESOTA  (2) 

Duluth 
Montevideo 

MISSISSIPPI  (4) 

Choctaw 
Gulfport 
Leflore  Cnty* 
Tupelo 


SPONSOR 


N.E.  Illinois 
Arizona 


Georgia  State 
Kansas 
Far  Vest 
Arizona 


Georgia  State 

SEDL 

Arizona 


Self-Spons 


Arizona 


Bank  Street 
Bank  Street 
Af ram* 
Kansas 
EDC/Afram* 


Af  ram* 
Self-Spons* 
Oregon /Af  ram* 
Oregon 
Oregon 


Far  Vest 
Pittsburgh 


Arizona 
Georgia 
High  Scope 
Oregon 


GRANTEE 

SPONSOR 

uTccnttDT  ^  c  ^ 
niooUUKi  (.DJ 

Central  Ozark 

High  Scope 

Kansas  City  I 

Kansas 

Kansas  City  II 

R£C 

new  naoriu  Lncy . 

Kansas 

St.  Louis 

Far  Vest 

MONTANA  (2) 

Great  Falls 

North  Dakota 

Northern  Cheyenne 

Kansas 

Lincoln 

Arizona 

Vashoe  Cnty. 

Far  Vest 

NEV  HAMPSHIRE  CI) 

Lebanon 

Far  Vest 

BitM  JEKbEY  (5J 

Atlantic  City 

.^npton/Af  ram* 

Lakevood 

Arizona 

Newark 

Arizona 

Paterson 

EDC 

Trenton 

Kansas 

new  flEXiCO  (Jj 

Gallup-McKlnley  Cnty. 

North  Dakota 

Las  Vegas 

Oregon 

Santa  Fe 

Arizona 

NEW  YORK  (16) 

Buffalo 

Far  Vest 

Elmlra 

Bank  Streec 

N.Y.C.:  E.  Harlem 

Afraa* 

P.S.  6 

Kansas 

P.S.  33 

Self-Spons 

P.S.  76 

CUNY 

P.S.  77 

Kansas 

P.S.  92 

High  Scope 

P.S.  133 

Clark 

P.S.  137 

Oregon 

P.S.  243 

Bank  Streec 

St.  Coloaba,  Sacred 

Heart,  &  Guardian 

Angel 

Hampton 

Plattsburgh 

Bank  Streec 

Rochester 

Bank  Street 

*Parent  Implemented 
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GR.M«TEE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (4) 

Cherokee 
Durhas  Cncy. 
Coldsboro 
Johnston  Cncy. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  (2) 

Belcourc 
Fore  YatcB 

OHIO  (4) 

Akron 
Cleveland 

Dayton 

Martins  Ferry 

OKLAHOMA  (2) 

Chickasha 
Shawnee 

OREGON  (1) 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA  (9> 

Lackawanna  Cnty. 

Keystone  Central 
School  District 

Philadelphia: 
District  I 
District  II 

District  III 
District  IV 
District  V 


District  VI 
PUERTO  RICO  (1) 

Puerto  Rico 
RHODE  ISLAND  (1) 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (4) 

Fairfield  Cnty. 
McCornlck  Cnty. 
Sumter 

Vllliassburg  Cnty. 
*Parent  Inpleaented 


SPONSOR 


Oregon 
Arizona 
Far  West 
EDO 


Pittsburgh 
North  Dakota 


Pittsburgh 
Far  West 
Oregon 
Georgia 


Arizona 
Arizona 


Self-Spons 


EDC 

Pittsburgh 

Self-Spons 

Bank  Street 

Kansas;  SCDL 

Florida 

Kansas 

Bank  StreeL 

Self-Spons* 

SEDL 

EDC 


Self-Spons 


Oregon 


Florida 
Georgia 
Far  West 
Oregon 


GRANTEE 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  (2) 

Rosebud 
Todd  County 

TENNESSEE  (4) 

Bradley  County 
Chattanooga 

Davidson  Cnty. 
DeKalb  County 

TEXAS  (7) 

Corpus  Christi 

Dloaitt 

Ft.  Worth 

Houston 

Rosebud 

San  Diego 

Uvalde 

UTAH  (1) 

Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT  (2) 

Brattleboro 
Burlington 

VIRGINIA  (2) 

Lee  County 
Richmond 

WASHINGTON  (4) 

Burlington  (Triad) 

Seattle 

Tacooa 

Yakima 

WEST  VIRGINU  (2) 

Konongalia  County 
Randolph  County 

WISCONSIN  (3) 

Lac  du  Flambeau 
Harsh field 
Racine 

WYOMING  (1) 

River ton 


SPONSOR 


Oregon 
Oregon 


Hampton 
Florida 
Clark 
Oregon 


Self-Spons 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Florida 

EDC 

SEDL 

Oregon 


Far  Vest 


Bank  Street 
EDC 


Georgia 
Florida 


North  Dakota 
High  Scope 
Far  West 
Florida 


Self-Spons 
Pittsburgh 


Florida 
Far  West 
Oregon 


High  Scope 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET  5 

NATIONAL  LOS'GITUDIS'AL  EVAl.lJATlON  STUDY 
OF  THE  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAM 

Purpose  -  to  lest  the  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  Models. 

Design  -  cxanlnes  tei  nost  frequently  Impleacnted  models.    Similar  schools  within 
projec*.  areas  are  matched  with  Follow  Through  Schools  to  provide  comparisons  on 
both  'measures       achievement  and  attitude. 

Prtasary  Grojp  Studied  -  children  who  entered  the  program  in  Fall  of  1971  and  who 
will  exit  In  1975.    This  group  is  considered  to  be  the  first  to  enter  Follow 
Through  wher.  *t  was  fully  operational.     (The  groups  that  cntcrt-d  In  1900  and  1970 
during  the  development  stages  of  the  program  are  also  receiving  some  an<ilysls  but 
are  not  described  In  the  sumnary  table  below.) 

Results  -  For  cognitive  outcomes,  the  table  below  shows  measures  of  achievement  at 
the  end  of  the  1971  group's  first  and  second  years  in  the  program,  and  compares  the 
effectiveness  of  each  sponsor's  model  with  a  similar  group  not  enrolled  In  a  Follow 
Through  program. 

'  Affective  tests  are  used  to  explain  and  interpret  cognitive  outcc««  results. 
For  measures  of  attitude,  the  battery  of  tests  shown  below  for  the  Kindergarten 
year  (academic  motivation  and  locus  of  control;  will  not  be  repe.ited  until  the  end 
of  the  third  grade.    In  the  Interim,  other  measures  of  attitudo  .ire  being  taken  by 
trained  classroom  observers.    These  results  at  the  end  of  the  1971  group's  second 
year  In  the  program  (first  grade)  .ire  also  displayed  below.    As  with  me.isure .  of 
academic  achievement,  the  Follou  Through  schools  have  been  compared  with  non- 
Follow  Through  schools. 

-  Results  for  all  tests  are  shou*n  by  the  following  symbols: 

+  •  Educationally  significant  difference  favoring  Follow  Through  schools 
0  *  So  significant  difference  between  Follow  Througli  and  uompai  ison  srliools 
-  «  F^ucatlonally  significant  difference  favoring  i^orcpar Uon  schools 
X  "  Data  not  available 

(A  result  I^  co::sIdered  educationally  significant  (+  or  -)  if  it  Is  mqxial  to  or 
greater  than  0.25  standard  deviations  wl:*»  respect  tw  the  population  tested.) 


Cognitive  Outcomes 

Reading 

.Kindergarten  (Spring,  1972) 
.First  Grade  (Spring,  1973) 

Arithmetic 

.Kindergarten  (Spring,  1972) 
.First  Grade  (Spring,  1973) 

Affective  Outcomes 

.Kindergarten  Tests  (Spring.^  1972) 
Academic  Motivation 
Feelings  of  Control  over 
Positive  Events 
Negative  Events 
.First  nradc  Classrooii  Observation 
Outcomes  (Spring.  1973) 
Independence 
Task  Perslstance 
Cooperation 
Self  esteem 


MODELS 

ABCDEFCH  IJ 

+  0-  +  +  +  +  -00 
0--     +      00-0-  + 


0--  +  +  +  00 
0---      +     -0  + 


0-0 
0      0  0 
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Interpretation  -  There  is  substantial  variation  anong  models  with  respect  to  the 
outcome  measurctt. 

(a)  Model  C.  sljowed  losses  with  respect  to  one  comparison  group  at  the  end 
of  kindergarten  and  first  grades  on  the  reading  and  arithiaetic  outcome 
measures. 

(b)  Model  J  was  the  only  model  to  show  gains  over  Its  comparison  group  on 
both  cognitive  outcomes  at  the  end  of  first  grade. 

(c)  Model  D  was  able  to  maintain  Its  gains  over  the  comparison  ijroup  In 
reading  but  not  In  arlthactlc.    Model  E  maintained  Its  gains  in  arith- 
metic but  not  In  reading. 

(d)  All  but  two  models,  D  and  J,  showed  significant  gains  over  their  com- 
parison groups  on  the  academic  motivation  measure. 

(e)  The  results  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  at  this  time.  Additional 
data  and  further  analysis  will  be  required  before  drawing  final  con" 
elusions  about  the  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  models. 
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1975  1975  1970        Increase  or 
 —  Estinato  Rovi    J  Ksiip.uo  Di'crci.sc 

FMucat!onal  broadcasting 

(a)  ET\'  i'rojccis  $10,000,000  $5,500,000  $5,500,000 

NVw  ovards                                3:>  is  ^  .5 

(b)  HR  Projccis                                2.000,000  1.500,000  1.500,000 

New  award«{                                   23  21  13  «s 


■^^t^i   12,000.000      7,000.000  7,000.000 

5»  39  20  -13 


Narrative 

Prot»ram  Purpose 


Co-     1)  extend  noncomercial  broadcast  services,  wub  due  couslueratio;i  to 
equitable  8co,.'raphic  coverage  throu^jhout  the  United  States;  2)  strengthen  the  eapa- 
blUrv  of  exUtin>*  noncorrercial  broadcast  faciliticb  to  broaden  educational  uses, 
in       ..r  to  adUeve  Oiese  objectives,  the  pro4ran  siinolateb  the  ,trov,tli  ol  noncotv 
nerclal  broadcast  staMons  tech.n.cally  capable  of  providi»j;  adc<)viato  prograns  services; 
to  cortrunlti-s;  and  also  encouragui*  statewide  and  regional  planum^;  aud  coordinaUon 
of  telecorirun -cat  Ions  capabilities  to  utilize  fully  the  potential  of  public  broad- 
cast svs'cms. 


cast  syS'.COTb 

T?»e  pro^^rari  is  an'iori/ed  by  Part  IV  of  Utle  III  of  the  Ca-rtn.jfucatious  Act  of 
I93^»,  as  aneided,  uiiic'i  provides  support,  throuijh  natchlny  &r&:iii.  (75  percent  of  t'lc 
cost  eligible  itens  neces^arv  to  the  project),  for  the  acquisition  ai:d  installation 
o.  necossar%  tran^nlssio'i  apparatus  required  by  noncowncrcial  broadcasting  .stations 
to  Tx-et  educational,  viltural  aad  lafomai lonal  needs  of  .Xricricans  both  in  hones 
«ind  schools. 

N'oncoiiir.erclal  broadcasting  serves  the  public  Interest  b\  providing  adduional 
educ^itlonal  opport uai acs  for  preschool  and  school-atje  childrea.  and  for  aduUs. 
About  50  percou  of  no  iccrerc  lal  television  ttne  is  devoted  to  Ins*,  n.ot  lonal 
pro'^ra.-inR  to  enrich  teaching  In  the  classroo-i.     Instn.ct  lo-ul  pro..raniny  is  one  of 
tie  -ost  effective  and  economic  neais  of  I  .proving  the  qualltv  and  increasing  the 
accessiblHtv  of  education  In  this  country. 

rnJer  existing  legislation  eligible  grantees  Include:  the  agency  responsible 
.or  public  education  within  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  tlie  State  oducntiona! 
television  and/or  radio  agency,  tax  supported  college  or  universitv.  nonprofit  cor- 
poration org.in-zed  prt-^arily  to  operate  an  educational  television  or  radio  statzo'i. 
a  municipality  wliich  owns  or  operates  a  facility  used  only  for  i.ouLorarcial  educa- 
tional broadcasting.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  197b.  with  a-i  exte-.slon  of  the 
legislative  authority.  It  is  contemplated  that  private,  nonprofit  mstltntioja  of 
higher  education  will  also  becotne  eligible  applicants. 

Authorization  for  this  program  expires  with  fiscal  ve.ir  19  75.    A  5-vear  ex i eli- 
sion pro.»rar^  has  been  rec<mended  and  new  legislation  is  proposed. 

Plans  for  flscai  year  1976 

F>r  tiscal  y<:ar  19/6  an  .Itw^up*  of  $7.0{>O.OOO  i-i      my  r<q»:c  .  ,ii*»>»» 

IS  bei  ig  proposed  to  extend  for  f:vc  yoars  ?  u«  natJunj;  grant  p:  »'rjr'. 

this  000.000  m  n-  197»>,.  It  would  be  possible  to  upgrade  Uxal  .tjttunj.  ami  e\fc»id 
service  as  follows; 
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existing  stations  -  upgrade/cxpaml  to  correct  inaJeqMncio:^ 

10  noncoRincrcial  television  3tatioti<; 
7  ncncontx'rclal  radio  stnttons 

new  Initiatives  -  comuitlties  without  bcrvlce 

3  iioncoTxicrcial  television  stations 
6  noncoimcrclal  radio  stations 

Accocrplishmenis  In  fiscal  year  197A  gad  1975 

With  a  fumllnft  level  of  $15,700,000  In  fiscal  year  1974,  47  educational  tele- 
vision Stat iv 15  a  I  27  educational  radio  stations  were  activated  or  upgraded/ 
expanded.    Iv  tlscal  year  1975,  the  $7,000,000  available  supported  the  Actlvttlon 
or  upgrading/,  oanbion  of  approxlniately  18  educational  television  st«tloiis  «nd  21 
i'lhtcatl  '.tal  /adlo  stations,     litis  u*ould  raise  the  coverage  of  population  served 
wil\  educational  television  to  i^lT,  and  with  educational  r«dlo  to  667,.     In  (l::cal 
vo.ir  1^'*5  the  At'mlntstraUon  is  proposing  a  rescission  of  $5,000,000  u'hich  vould 
eliminate  fondinc  for  activation  of  two  educational  television  station^;  and  two 
educational  radio  stations  and  the  upgrading  of  15  existing  ETV  stations. 

Awards  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  have  nade  It  possible  to  m«ke  progress 
toward  reacttlng  ttie  goal  of  niaklng  available  radio  and  television  signals  vrtiere 
econanlcally  feasible  to  all  citizens  of  the  Nation,    It  ]ias  been  estimated  that  up 
to  3bO  radio  ^nd  3bO  television  stations  will  be  needed  to  provide  nationwide 
coverage.     It  is  recognized  that  many  established  needs  renaln  unfilled. 

In  1962,  wtten  Federal  assistance  was  first  made  available  for  educational  tele- 
vision, 80  educational  television  stations  wore  on  the  air  or  under  construction. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  such  educMional 
television  stations  will  have  increased  to  259  -  55  of  wtilch  will  have  been  estab- 
lished with  Federal  assistance. 

In  190.^,  when  Federal  assistance  was  first  made  available  to         i  stations, 
few  of  the  stations  on  tlie  air  had  the  capability  of  adequately  serving  their  com- 
mtnlty.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  It  Is  anticipated  that  200  stations  will 
have  been  established  or  will  be  la  the  |>rotess  uf  upgrading  tu  bcct^  full-.-Jervlcc 
radio  staCions-^SA  will  liave  been  established  with  Federal  assistance  and  approxl- 
natcly  100  upgraded  with  such  help. 

The  achievenents  made  without  Federal  aid  Indicate  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  the  State  am!  local  educational  agencies  and  the  private  set.tor  to  nveet  needs  In 
this  area* 
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KDfCATICWAL  BRO.V0CA15TrN'C  FACILITIES  l'ROGR,\M 


FY  1974  Actual 

(doll 
FY 

ars  In  milUo 
1975  Bsti-nate 

AS) 

FY  1976 

Estimate 

Benc£lcian70utput  Data 

No. 

Amoun  t 

No. 

Attount 

No. 

Amount 

KiV  scadons  activated 

6 

2.8 

3 

1.8 

3 

1.8 

ER  stations  activated 

4 

.3 

6 

.6 

6 

.6 

ETV  stations  upgraded/expanded 

41 

11. 1 

15 

3.7 

10 

3.7 

ER  stations  upgraded/expanded 

23 

1.4 

15 

.9 

 7 

.9 
7.0 

74 

15.675 

39 

7.0 

26 

7.  population  served  ETV 

78. 

80Z 

81Z 

%  population  served  ER 

63.07, 

oo/. 

687, 

ETV  applications  filed 

125 

41.6 

109 

34.9 

120 

38  0 

ER  applications  filed 

83 
208 

6.5 
48. U 

80 
189 

5.9 
40.8 

85 

7  n 
45.0 

Average  Awards  r.rantrd 

Actual 

FY  73 

Actual 
F\-  74 

Est  loiace 
n-  75 

Estin.ate 
F\'  76 

ElV  activations 

$399,720 

$479,135 

$500,000 

$600,000 

ETV  stations  upgraded/cxp;inded 

277,525 

270.241 

300,000 

300,000 

ER  activations 

89 » 754 

110.839 

100,000 

100,000 

ER  stations  upgraded/expanded 

50,074 

60,191 

70,000 

80,000 
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1975  1975  19/0        Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised       Estimate  Decrease 


Environmental  education  ^  ^  ,  ..^ 

New  awards   $1,900,000     $1,900,000      $  —  $-1,900,000 

'  N^unber   85  85  —  -»5 

Narrative 

Progra'n  Purpose 

To  assist  vhe  developnent  of  fornal  and  nonforwal  environmental  educational 
programs  for  all  levels  of  education.    Toward  this  end  competitively  awarded  con- 
tracts and  grants  are  nade  frocj  pilot  and  denonstratlon  projects.    These  awards  go 
to  organizations  and  agencies  for  resource  naterial  developoent ,  pcrsonr-sl  non- 
profit development,  eleraeatary  and  secondary  education,  and  cocwunity  education 
projects.    Prograrj  activities  are  authorized  by  the  Envlronniental  Education  Act 
(P.L,  91-516),  as  anenJed  by  P.L.  93-278. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vear  1976 

During  Its  existence  the  Envlronr^ental  Education  program  has  successfully 
carried  out  Its  role  of  demonstrating  new  approaches  to  environs:ental  education  •nil 
catalyzing  non- Federal  efforts,     Hierefore,  no  funds  arc  requested  for  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Accocplishtnents  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  $1,900,000  fron  this  appropriation  was  available  to 
support  en"irc:unental  education  projects.     Hie  najor  activity  in  1974  was  the  sup- 
port of  developnier.t  \    ijects  to  clarify  and  refine  the  conceptual  framework  and 
content  resource  base  tor  environntental  education.    Hiese  projects  involve  the 
assessTcnt  and  review  of  current  and  past  projects.    As  a  result,  basic  source 
material  and  Instructional  guides  on  energy  conservation,  allocation,  and  depletion 
will  soon  be  available  to  teachers.    A  total  of  106  projects  vere  supported  for 
workshops,  pilot  projects  for  material  and  personnel  development,  elenentary  and 
secondary  education,  and  coraaunity  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  program  will  continue  Its  assessment  of  pilot  types 
and  additional  basic  source  material,  including  a  project  designed  to  follow-up  the 
results  of  the  development  projects  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Approximately 
85  projects  will  be  awarded  at  a  to:al  estimated  cost  of  $1,900,000. 
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OFFICE  OF  EUUGMiaN 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Program  F^.rpose  and  Acconplishnicntt; 
Activity:    Disadvantaged  grants  (ESEA  I) 

,o,.     Advance  for  1977 

Budget   H^dS^ 

tsLxnate  Revised     Authorizatior         E^tinALC       Anthoriy.ation  Estinvatc 

$1,876,000,000  $l,37*,,000  $.'»,102,000,000  $1,900,000,000  $A ,079,000,000  $1,900,000,000 

Pjir22se:    Grants  are  nade  to  States  and  to  local  school  districts  to  provide  special 
services  to  educationally  deprived  children  residing  in  areas  of  |,igh  concentration 
ot  low-incone  fasillies;  for  ciigrant  children,  handicapped  children,  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  and  juvenile  delinquents.    Ihese  funds  are  used  to  supplcncnt 
existing  State  and  local  education  outlays.    Incentive  grants  are  also  rmde  to  States, 
nau  evaluar  on  oi  the  prograns  n!;d  Special  studies  are  authorized. 

ficplanation;    Ihc  basic  Title  I  grant  entitlcacnt  to  local  school  districts  is 
conputed  on  a  county  basis  by  nultiplying  the  nuisber  of  eligible  children  by  AO  per- 
cent Oi  the  State  s  average  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  not  less  than  80  percent  nor 
sore  than  120  percent  of  the  national  per  pupil  expenditure).    Tia-i  entitlenent  is 
then  prorated  dovn  to  the  funds  available  and  grants  are  rude  through  the  State, 
vrith  a  floor  provision  to  ensure  r»>ac  no  local  educational  agency  receives  less  than 
S>  percent  of  uiiat  thev  received  in  prior  year. 

Accottplishrtents  in  1^75:    Approximately  6.3  million  children  in  over  U,000  school 
tor  basic  skills  and  3/  percent  for  supporting  services. 

Acco=ylishrxnts  in  1976;    Approxiinately  6.3  aiUion  children  i«  n\rn,.^t  1A,000  school 
oistric.s  are  oarcicipatmg  in  the  Title  I  progran  to  assist  State  and  local  educa- 
tional  programs  to  =ieet  the  special  needs  of  these  educationally  deprived  cliildren. 

ovirs^^inir  ''^y'"?'  ^^"^  appropriation  request  will  support 

^o^L.  S^n'nnn^"  ^^''^  ''"^'^^  districts  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 

schools  and  over  900,000  in  State  agency  programs. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Program  Purpose  and  Accottpllshncnts 


Activity:    Support  and  Innovation  services 


1976 


1976  Advance  for  1977 


1975 
Estigtatc 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Esticate 


Budget 

Authorization  Estimate 


§l4l,495j000    $131,638,750      $350,000,00     $172,888,000  .     Indefinite  $172,888,000 


P"rp<>se:    To  enable  states  to  exercise  greater  flex'billty  and  rc-soonslbi lltv  In 
ileteroininK  priorities  within  the  areas  of  1)  support  of  prograns  deslgn<*d  to 
strengthen  State  Dcp.irtnents  of  Education;  2)  support  of  local  projects  for 
suppK-aent  »rv  educational  centers  .utd  services;  3)  i?upport  of  projects  designed  to 
loprove  nutrition  and  he.ilth  services  In  public  and  private  schools  m  area«  uf 
high  concentrations  of  low  Income  f.iallles;  and  t*,  support  of  ilropout  prevention 
progrias.  Title  \\\  Section  401.  P.in  C  of  P.L.  93-380.  authorizes  the  consolidation 
of  the  afore3cntlon.-a  Into  .i  single  grant  progr.im»  '•Educational*  Innovation,  and 
Support,'* 


Local  Educational  Agencies,  Title  VIII,  Section  807,  ESEA,  Dropout  Prevention  ' 
Projects^  and  Title  Vtll,  Section  308,  ESEA,  Grants  for  Demonstration  Projects 


Accogpi tshaents  in  1975;    tn  1975  the  above  categorical  prograa^  were  operated  under 
their  old  .luthcrity  jnd  accoaplished  the  following:    Under  Title       funding  was 
provided  to  55  St.ites  and  territories  while  twenty  four  project:  which  pertnltted 
State  educatLon.ll  agencies  to  conduct  studies  and  develop  strategies  to  Identify 
co3=K)n  probleas  and  solutions  were  Initiated  under  section  505.  Planning  and  evalua* 
tlon  Support  at  the  local  education  agency  level  was  provided  through  ten  SEA  pilot 
programs  to  develop  loc.il  planning  .md  evaluation  node  Is.    All  f^Lftyslx  SEAs  began 
developing  a  coordinated  State/ local  comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation  progras. 
Thirteen  hundred  decionstratlon  pro}Lcts  providing  supplementary  services  were  funded 
by  the  States  In  accordance  with  their  own  Identified  con'^erns.    Three  hundred  and 
eighteen  pr.>)ects  were  funded  under  the  Cosuslssloner's  Title  ttl  discretionary 
authority,     fhrec  new  nutrition  health  dCRionstratlon  projects  scrvlug  4,000  children 
were  Initiated.    Cosprehenslve  sodels  were  developed  to  Inprovc  the  delivery  of 
health  and  nutrition  services  to  children  froa  low  Incocce  fanllles.    Funds  cere  not 
appropriated  for  dropout  prevention  in  FY  1975.    Beginning  In  F^"  1976  these  activi- 
ties will  be  Included  In  the  consolidation  which  will  peralt  the  State.**  to  exercise 
greater  discretion  In  channeling  funds  into  this  activity. 

Obl^ective't  for  1976:    In  FY  1976  the  first  year  of  consolidat.rn.  lO^  of  thi» 
appropriated  funds  will  be  utilized  for  consolidation  and  50Z  for  the  operation  of 
the  above  «.ategorlcal  prograns.    48  siUlion  eleaentary  and  secondary  school  children 
including  4.5  nllllon  culldren  in  public  ..chools  u  tl  be  rc.iched. 

Objectives  foi  1977:  In  Pf  1977 »  100  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  will  be  used 
for  consolidation.    The  sane  nunber  of  school  children  will  be  reached  as  In  FY  76. 
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OFFICK  OF  FJ)l'CATlOK 

Elosencary  and  Secondary  Editcacfon 

•      Prot^ms  Purpose  nnd  Accoapltshaenis 

Activity:    Bilingual  Education  (KLocontary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as 
acende.l.  Title  VII) 


.  1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Kstisattf         Revised  Authorization  Estlaatc 

$3^,270,000*  $69,270,000*    SUO,000,000  $70,000,000 


Purpose:    To  assist  local  educational  agencies  In  responding  to  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  llcited  English  speaking  ability  so  that  thev  aight 
have  equal  odiicational  opportunitv,  title  VH  of  the  Elecent.iry  and  Socoml.irv 
Education  Act  authorizes  the  Co=isslonor  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage cho  establisf.cent  and  operation,  where  appropriate,  of  educational  prograas 
using  bilingual  education  practices,  techniques,  and  aethods. 

Explanation:    Discretionary  grants  are  authorized  for  the  developcc-nt  and  deaon- 
stratlon  of  bilingual  education  prograas.    Grants  or  contract>  are  authorized  for 
training  activities  and  for  assisting  the  Cossissioner  In  <:stabllshlng,  publishing, 
a'd  distributing  suggested  aodels  of  bilingual  education  with  respect  to  pupil- 
teacher  ratios,  teacher  qualifications  and  other  factors  affecting  the  quality  of 
instruction  offered  in  such  prograas.    The  progras  is  forvard-funded. 

Accoaolishaents  in  197S:    Froa  the  revised  L975  request  of  S6'),27n,0«)0. 
$46,170,000  vtll  co::tinue  in  school  year  1975-76  an  estlaated  2^2  clasJrooa  deaon- 
stratlon  projects  Initiated  in  prior  years.    Of  the  $16,000,000  eara^irked  lor 
training,       900, 000  will  fund  inservice  training  for  an  estlaated  10,950  cl.issrooa 
personnel;  S2,'00,000  viU  support  a  alaiaua  of  7"  pre-servlcc  traineovhlps ; 
5000,000  Jill  provide  100  teacher  training  fellowj     .)s;  and  S3,C0O,OUO  vill  enable 
about  20  institutions  of  higher  education  laprovc  ^.lelr  Mllngual  education  gradu- 
ate prograas.    An  aaount  of  $7,000,000  for  up  to  10  projects  vi!l  W-  u>ed  for 
aaterials  developae.it ,  assessaent,  and  disseainatlon  of  special  instructional 
aaterlals  for  bilingual  education  dassrooas.    Finally,  $100,000  has  been  earaarked 
for  the  N'ationa)  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education.    This  request  initiated 
the  capaci'-v  build  in;;  stratesv  whereby  Federal  support  it,  to  be  targeted  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  on  generating  those  resources  ~  trained  f^aviiers  and  r-^i:erlals  of 
proven  qf^altty    -  thAZ  vill  enable  local  education  agencies  prov^ie  equal  oiuca- 
tional  opportunity  to  children  of  non-or  li=ited  English  sprakin*;  .ibilltv.  !n 
fiscal  year  1976  the  Adainistration  is  requc-Jting  a  re.scission  j;  »li,t)00,OU  . 

Objectives  for  1976:  To  continue  the  caparltv  building  stratetv.  thi  reqi:est  of 
570,000.000  will  te  distributed  armi;  ptw.:rar.  ccaponenis  in  os ia I Iv  tho  s  irt 
proportion  as  that  of  the  re^         '  Iscal  v»m'  r<*f:.r'zt,    .-.>r  a'jorc  ■vi'"a:<»lv  ^S** 

deaonstrat;on  -.odcl«j.  i::clu(ilrf       to  '»^'  nr*  star:*.,  :>     .  *'v>.  « • '  viL*       -^r  »v  , 
The  Sl^.OOO.'iOO  for  training-  a  ?  i-r  -i'^v^  -^.I'K'  '   t^  •>     i  -        •-  'o-' 

and  counselor?,  ^♦.'»'^  '  t»*ac.:er  '*    r».i'  "/       ' 'e  .   -o"    '  •:: 


*  Ar^unts  shovn  exclude  $S.Ofi,,  .      ao-^rooriated  in  V\  197'.  \iut  oblirMtcJ  during 
FY  1975.    Also  excluded  for  .o-rarahllitv  :s  S7W,000  for  the  Wcdt  .\5ses';nent 
)  which  will  *>"  c^'^ti""*"*  ^  >^*-  "tt*  "^'jn 's  appropriated  to  th*"  *'»':i':tnnt 
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$4,270,000  for  a  ainlaua  of  1,220  avards  of  up  to  $3,500  for  pre-scrvlcc  craincc- 
shlps;  $600,000  for  100  graduate  fellowships  in  bilingual  cvlucaclon  teacher  train- 
ing and  53.000.000  to  enable  sose  20  Institutions  of  higher  education  Icprove  their 
graduate  bilingual  education  tr.nlning  capabilities »    Cp  to  10  satcrlals  developsent/ 
assessE<»at/JUse=Ination  project*:  «IH  be  funded  out  of  $7,000,000  eannarked  for 
that  purpose  and  $10'>.000  vill  support  the  work  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Advlsorv 
Council. 
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OFFICE  OF  EOUCtMION 
Elcncntnry  nnd  Secondary  Education 
Prograr  _4.*un>ose  and  AccopplUhncnts 
Activity:    Right  to  read 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Eatisate         •vc-vlsod         Authorization  Estiaatc 

$12,000,000    $12,000,000  1/  $12,000,000 

1/  Authorised  cnder  Title  VII  o:  the  Education  Aacndncnts       197^  (P.L.  9J-3»0) 
which  hnj;  authorizations  as  £oll<r-rs  for  fiscal  year  197  6: 

Parts  A  and  B      :     $8?, 000 ,000  (azwunts  for  Part  S  can  only  be  excess  .ibovc 

$30,000,000  appropriated  for  Parts  A  and  B) 

Part  C,  Sec.  721:  $20,000,000 
Sec.  72):    $  7,500,000 
0  :    N'o  c»rc  than  17.  of  the  total  Title  VII  funding; 

Purpose:    Titc  purpose  of  the  Right  to  Read  progroa  authorized  by  Title  VII  of  the 
Education  Arxndncnts  of  1974,  Is  ta  provide  facilitating  services  and  resources  to 
5l£=)ulatc  cJucati^nai  institution;,,  governrtcntal  agencies.,  and  private  organisations 
to  improve  a«d  expand  their  actii-ities  related  to  reading.    Tlie  Right  to  Ro.-»J  pro- 
grasx  Is  both  an  icapctai  to  and  a  component  of  a  large  .National  Reading  Effort.  Tlic 
goal  of  this  National  Effort  Is  to  eliminate  functional  illiterac>  in  ihi.s  cuuntrv 
to  the  extent  that  by  19S0,  99  percent  of  the  population  sixteen  vcars  of  a.'e  nnd 
90  percent  of  the  population  over  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  functionally 
literate. 

Explanation-    Eligible  grantees  include  local  educational  agencit.^,  institutions  uf 
hlgl'ter  education.  State  education  agencies,  and  other  public  and  priv.ite  agencies. 
AiTtsrds  arc  :=.idc  lor  l2-conth  periods. 

Acconplis* -icnfrs  In  197S:    Nineteen  State  education  agencies  will  receive  ncv:  funds 
and  31  will  receive  continuation  grants  to  train  local  Right  to  Read  directors  in 
order  to  cover  all  the  States,    f.iirty  school-based  sites  and  55  cosrmni ty-bascd 
sites  w"ll  be  funded  to  dcxsonstrate  effective  approaches  to  reading  and  literacy. 
Other  activities  Included  initiation  of  the  Reading  Acadeny  program  with  13  nv- 
grantSr  disscnination  of  Right  to  Read  materials,  and  funding  of  .i  aini-assc-sszicnt  of 
the  reading  achlevc=«!nt  of  out-cf-school  I7.year  olds.    In  fiscal  year  l97/»  and  I97j, 
34  grants  vere  avrardcd  for  the  design  and  Inrplccicntation  of  inp roved  reading  educa- 
tion programs. 

Objectives  for  1976-    In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Right  to  Read  progra=i  will  begirt 
iaplestentlng  Title  VI I    t  P.L-  93-380.    Previously,  the  progron  was  authori;:ed  b> 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.    LvJcr  the  ne***  legislation  44  reading  i-tprovenivnt 
projects  will  be  funded,  20  special  csaphasU  projects^  atu\  30  ztadlng  acade:sic». 
In  addition,  one  progron  evaluation  project  will  be  funded. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Ele»entnrv  and  Second.irv  Education 

Propraa  Purpose  and  Accoctpl tshaents 

Acrivitv:    Follow  Through  (H^ad  Start  -  Follow  Throutrh  Act  of  197ii. 
P.L.  93*644) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 


Estfaate       aevtscd  Authorization  Estinate 

$53,000,000    S47.O00.0O0     $60,000,000  $41,500,000 

Purpose;  This  propran  is  an  cxperitsental  prosran  designed  to  develop  and  tOst 
effective  ways  of  educating  disadvantaged  children  in  the  early  pria-irv  grades 
(S-3).    The  progran  is  ;o  be  phased  out  beginning  in  Septenber.  1975. 

Exolanat  ion:  Grants  are  awarded  to  local  school  districts  roost  of  which  arc 
assisted  in  the  Isplesentation  of  educatton.il  approaches  developed  by  sponsoring 
apt-r.cies  or  groups.    Twenty-two  sponsors  and  169  projects  testing  the  rwdels  cor.- 
?ri$-  ti«is  experiment  together  with  a  national  longitudinal  tvaluation  of  the  10 
cost  frequently  icplecented  approaches. 

Acco=3lish=ents  in  1Q75:  The  bulk  of  the  $47,000,000  cill  forward  fund  activities 
izi  school  year  1975-76,  the  first  year  of  phase-out  when  no  new  children  will  be 
enrolled  £n  the  prograc  at  the  entry  level.    Phase-out  will  continue  at  the  rate 
of  one  grade  level  per  year.    Therefore,  the  group  that  entered  the  program  for 
Che  first  t!ce  in  Soptenber.  1074  was  the  last  new  grotip  to  enroll  and  school 
•/ear  1977-78  vi!!  be  the  last  year  of  progran  operation.    During  1975-76.  Federal 
support  for  those  children  already  in  the  prograa  (grades  1-3)  will  be  niaintained. 
as  will  support  for  sost  other  components  of  Prograr:  operation,  albeit  at  reduced 
$M0O;00O.  ^^^^        ^Vlainiscration  is  proposing  a  rescission  of 

nb}ectives  for  1976:  The  $41,500,000  request  will  provide  $9,792,000  to  co-aplete 
the  funding  of  the  1975-76  school  year  and  $31,708,000  to  forward  fund  activities 
in  school  >ear  1976-77.  the  second  year  of  phase-out  when  only  grades  2  and  3  will 
be  in  operation.    In  accordance  with  phase-out.  reductions  will  be  aade  in  oost 
prograa  components  including  site  support,  sponsor  co*.ts.  supplenentary  training 
of  paraprofessionals  and  State  technic  1  assistance..    However,  costs  for  evalua- 
tion activity    In  this  next  to  last  year  of  program  operation  will  increase  by 
$3,702,000  fron  FY  1975  to  $6,039,000  in  order  to  cocplete  the  national  long- 
itudinal evaluation  and  to  conduct  a  cost  study  and  fourth  grade  follow  up  on 
assessing  isodel  effectiveness. 
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OFFICE  OK  EDUCATION 
ElcT.cntary  and  Secondary  Education 
Prograa  Puruosc  and  Accomplishments 
Activity/Sisbactivity:    Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


1975 
Revised 


1976 


Authorization 
1/ 


Budget 
Estitnatu 

$7,000,000 


$12,000,000  $7,000,000 

'    '^A^fTtt'^yV^^^^^^  -"t»^o^i^ed  at  $30  oillion  £or 

fiscal  year  19/ >,  the  lost  of  a  2-year  authority. 


PurposQ. 
projjrasis 


:  Tliis  progra=^  is  designed  to  improve  anii  extend  the  delivery  of  c 
s  thro'ig:j  tne  use  of  technology^based  systems. 


educational 


.Explanation;    a^his  program  was  authorized  by  Part  IV  ot  Title  111  oi  the  Coortunica- 
tiuns  Act  oi  1934.  as  a.-nended.    This  legislation  „as  extended  in  1973  to  continue 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the  broadcast  faciUtics  p  ogr^  FaciL 
coutro  «rant.  fron  this  prograrn  enable  States  aVlocali;. 

coiitrollcc  public  television  and  radio  stations  to  air  educational  and  conrmnity. 

witl??^  p'ro1rS:-as^    'L'^lr^''"'^  ^^^^'^"^  and'  loca~  Les 

witn  ly  programs  as  an  alternative  to  prograns  offered  by  cosrocrcial  <;t'it£on<:  .^a 
networks.    r;ev  legislation  is  being  proposed  for  1976.  In  fl^al  ^ear'l?75  ?hc  " 
Aunmiitration  is  requesting  a  rescission  of  $5,000,000. 

Ac .  oap  I  i  shacng.s  iti  1 9  7  S :    Educ-itional  broadcasting  facilities  progr.tsi  will  help  ia- 
prove  the  :.i  ilities  of  15  educational  television  stations  and  15  radio  stations. 
Craats  also  vrill  help  activate  3  nuw  cdu    r  ional  television  stations  .md  6  r.wllo 
stations.     By  the  end  oi  1975,  .ilrsost  80/.  ^    r'jc  nation  will  be  able  to  receive 
ed'.^atJar.al  icKvi-^i^n  signals;  around  653:  viii  be  capable  of  receiving  educ.ttional 
radio  signals. 

^^JlSSH-'J^  S^JLJ^J^'    Educational  broadcasting  facilities  prograa  grants  with  $7 
St  1  lion  will  assist  in  the  iaproveccnt  or  expansion  of  10  educational  television 
stations  ar.J  7  radio  stations.    Support  will  also  be  given  to  help  activate  3  new 
eiac^tional  television  non-consnert ial  stations  and  6  educational  radio  stations. 


> 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Environmental  Education 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revised  Authorization  Estinate 

$1,900,000    $1,900,000  $10,000,000  $   

Purpose.    The  goal  of  this  program,  which  is  authorized  by  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act,  P.L.  91-516,  as  amended  by  P,L,  93-278,  is  to  help  assure  the  availability 
of  locally  relevant,  effective,  and  usable  environmental  education  resources  and 
thus  promote  adequate  opportunities  for  citizens,  particularly  educational  personnel, 
to  achieve  "environmental  literacy"  for  environmental  improvement  and  stimulate 
State*-,  local  educational  agencies  and  other«;  to  support  environmental  education 
prograns. 

Explanation :  Funds  for  this  program  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  any  non- 
i.ofit  agency,  institution  or  organization  for  carrying  out  environmental  education 
demonstration  projects. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  85  projects  received  support  for  the 
development  of  resource  materials,  the  training  of  educational  personnel,  pilot  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  comtunity  education  projects, 

Oblectives  for  1976:    No  funds  are  requested  for  the  program. 
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DKPART.MENT  OF  HK/M.TH»  EDUCATIONy  AND  vnLFAKE 
Ofticc  of  KthicaClou 

F.Iemencnry  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  I,  Assistance  for  Educationally  Deprived  Children 
Parts  A,  B,  and  C 


State  or 

1975 

1975 

1975 

OiiClvln^  Area 

Part  A 

Part  B 

Part  C 

TOTAI. 

$1,813,396,8021/ 

$14^000,000 

<i  38, 000, 000 

Alabama 

4  2.342,274 

323,186 

Alaska 

4,927,457 

344,123 

82,442 

Arizona 

16, '91,799 

261,335 

Arkansas 

26,232.332 

210,492 

California 

150,576,489 

— 

4,560,000 

Colorado 

16,909,275 

77,851 

429,533 

Connecticut 

16,823,513 

52,170 

757,626 

Delaware 

5,358,082 

109,830 

Florida 

62,916,518 

926,063 

Georgia 

46,497,190 



489,859 

Hawaii 

5,147,101 

202,576 

Idaho 

5,794.025 

... 

65,689 

Illinois 

91,968,259 



3,587,211 

Indiana 

24,847,116 



403,981 

Iowa 

15,938,716 

35,758 

237,504 

Kansas 

13,869,391 

256,005 

Kentucky 

33,285,694 



285,505 

Louisiana 

50,727,715 

759,994 

572,884 

Maine 

6,817,915 

239,965 

62,067 

Maryland 

30,034,920 

158,312 

860,837 

Massachusetts 

35,071,272 

221,634 

1,540,227 

Michigan 

75,651,842 

2,100,000 

2,606,854 

Minnesota 

27,065,955 

1,756,548 

562,463 

Mississippi 

40,776,116 



275,162 

Missouri 

31,904,779 



557,742 

Montana 

5,985,565 

70,348 

Nebraska 

9,215,027 

135,467 

.S'evada 

2,363,705 

55,821 

N*ew  Hampshire 

3,365,779 

65,613 

N'ew  Jersey 

55,536,809 

1,103,357 

2,630,473 

New  Mexico 

15,124,928 

698,871 

153,454 

New  York 

209,551,946 

2.100,000 

4,560,000 

.S'orth  Carolina 

53,568,953 

517,424 

North  Dakota 

5,666,131 

38,408 

Ohio 

58,345,686 

1,360,652 

Oklahocu) 

20,864,083 

229,709 

Oregon 

17,011,162 

392,989 

337,222 

Pennsylvania 

87,407,222 

1,372,627 

2,349,863 

Rhode  Island 

6,581,981 

244,404 

South  Carolina 

33,843,763 

286,613 
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State  or 
OutlyinR  Area 

1975 
Part  A 

1975 
Part  B 

1975 
Part  C 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vernon t 

6,260.213 
39,013,032 
122,067,077 
6,015,638 
3,758,896 

173,307 
370,341 

78,688 
375,513 
1,495,667 
156,906 

25,438 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

38,897.610 
24.441.509 
17.496.096 
28.368,191 
2.761.820 

433,544 

1,155,445 
199,602 

590.196 
666,509 
185,059 
501,413 
30,542 

District  of  Columbia 

11.228.389 

741,355 

Outlying  areas 

21.219,790 

Pucrco  Rico 

29,410,052 

-i'  Appropriation,  $1,876,000,000:    Part  A,  $1,792,177,012;  Outlying  areas. 
$21,219,790;  Part  B,  $14,000,000;  Part  C  $38,000,000;  Studies,  $3,450,000; 
Evaluation.  $6,400,000;  additional  reserve  for  Handicapped,  $750,500; 
Undistributed,  $2,698. 
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DEPi\R'n!ENT  OF  HEALTO,  EDUGNTION',.  AND  WELF*\RE 
Office  of  Educncion 

Elonentary  and  Socondnry  Education 
Hclc  III  Oi  the  Elcneutary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 


Staco  or 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimator' 

1975 
Revised ^ 

1976 
Kstitnnto^' 

TOTAL 

$146, OSl 

,480 

$119 

,775 

,000 

$119 

,775,000 

$  — 

Al«\bana 

2 

»449 

,468 

2 

,008 

,862 

2 

,008 

,862 

... 

Alaska 

539 

,162 

511 

,694 

511 

,694 

... 

Arizona 

1 

,425 

,8()8 

I 

,277 

,850 

1 

,277 

,850 

Arkansas 

1 

,483 

,609 

1 

,273 

,489 

1 

,273 

,489 

California 

12 

,658 

,630 

10 

,180 

,656 

10 

,180 

,656 

... 

Colorado 

1 

670 

,727 

1 

»451 

,951 

1 

,451 

,951 



Connect lOut 

,119 

,208 

1 

,765 

,468 

1 

,765 

,468 



Dc 1  a Ware 

681 

,038 

619 

436 

619 

,436 

Florida 

4 

,337 

,343 

,692 

,024 

3 

,092 

,024 

Georgia 

3 

,16S 

,026 

2 

,607 

665 

,607 

,665 



tiavai  1 

308 

632 

731 

365 

731 

565 

... 

Idaho 

787 

531 

709 

132 

709 

,132 

... 

111 inoi s 

7 

241 

04} 

5 

80) 

553 

5 

,803 

553 

Indiana 

3 

558 

086 

2 

,S78 

319 

) 

,878 

,319 

io»-a 

- 

028 

533 

1 

693 

313 

1 

69  i 

n  J 

... 

I 

664 

413 

I 

380 

778 

1 

380 

778 

... 

*> 
- 

268 

436 

887 

976 

887 

970 

... 

V  /Ml  t      -in  1 

2 

643 

632 

2 

172 

413 

2 

172 

41) 

Maine 

938 

iS8 

826 

356 

820 

35^> 

Maryland 

2 

729 

)93 

2 

2t)0 

476 

2 

260 

'.76 

^^msachusetl:! 

3 

7^0 

901 

3 

033, 

879 

3 

053 

879 

Xiclugan 

6 

Oil 

62:> 

4 

834, 

371 

834 

371 

Minnesota 

•> 

707 

542 

2 

200 

052 

- 

200 

05? 

.MiiJStssippi 

1. 

726 

1 

44'' 

052 

1 

652 

Missouri 

3. 

145, 

843 

2. 

548 

598 

2 

548 

598 

Montana 

7''8. 

266 

691, 

792 

691 

792 

Nebraska 

1, 

2>5 

:>47 

1 

057, 

087 

1 

057 

087 

Nevada 

638, 

079 

596, 

786 

596, 

786 

New  Ilonpshire 

78>, 

786 

707, 

989 

707 

989 

New  Jersey 

4 1 

687, 

547 

3, 

836, 

489 

3. 

836 

489 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklnhotna 
Oregon 
Ponnsylvani  i 
R]io<Jc*  Island 
South  Carolina 


1,002,483 
11,317,079 
3,445,821 
731,658 
7,043,933 

1,^3\57'. 
1,57'*.90: 
7,533,983 
885,353 
1,933,956 


885,034 
9,072,324 
2,805,551 

653,415 
5,593,249 

1,530, !57 
l,3i*i,*.69 
6,007,767 
782,683 
1,628,547 


885,034 
9,072, J24 
2,805,5^1 

05),M5 
5,j*;,*49 

\539..r 
1,342,109 
6, 00/, 767 
782,683 
1,628,547 
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State  or 
OutlyinR  Area 

1974 
Actual 

'V^  A/ 
Eatimatei' 

1975 
Revised- 

1976 
Est  Ira te^ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VezToonc 

759,238 
2,685,524 
7,439,729 
1,018,080 

614,620 

672,376 
2,221,769 
6,053,003 
899,611 
564,186 

672,376 
2,221,769 
6,053,003 
899,611 
564,186 

$  ... 

— 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

3,155,554 
2,373,199 
1,368,140 
3,087,703 
552,486 

2,583,855 
1,924,986 
1,165,073 
2,526,368 
511,937 

2,583,855 
1,924,986 
1,165,073 
2,526,368 
511,973 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

760,407 

671,494 

671,494 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

188,028 
262,424 
3,144,654 
282,758 
210,427 

123,093 
255,038 
1,768,025 
279,212 
217,806 

123,093 
255  038 
1,768^025 
279,212 
217,806 



BXA 

296,649 

322,601 

322,601 

Ad  J  u  stolen  t 

-67,000 

1/  Estimated  distribution  of  $120,000,000  with  $225,000  reserved  for  the  Advisory 
Cotincil  and  $119,775,000  distributed  as  per  memorandum  from  the  Office  of  General 
Council,  2/23/68.    One  percent  of  $119,775,000  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

2/  In  fiscal  year  1976,  funds  for  this  program  will  be  provided  under  Title  IV 
Part  C,  Consolidation. 
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DEl^ARTMKNT  OF  HEiMTIl    EOUCATIOS,  *\.SD  KELF.XKE 
OCClcc  of  EducaCion 

Elcncncary  and  Secondary  ^ucacion 
Title  IV »  l^arc  C»  Educaclonal  Innovation  and  Support 


State  or                                      1975                      1976  1977 
Out  ly  tag  Area   Ac  Sua I-^^  Eatinatci^  Estlaatc^^ 


TOTAL 

^  ... 

$172,383,000 

Alabama 

— 

2,903,412 

2,946,602 

Alaska 

733,014 

310,635 

Ar  1 ZOS13 

1,925,516 

1.739.836 

Arkansas 

I ,622, 103 

Califomi  a 

lA  C\'*C\  I7ft 

1 J , 70 J , JO. 

Colorado 



2,153,263 

2,014,547 

Connecticut 

Dc lavarc 

430 , 744 

Florida 

<I  "JIT 

J ,DUq ,oo j 

Ccori^la 

J , /9U,077 

,UU.  ,7  J. 

Hawaii 



1,047,673 

686,777 

Idaho 

wDU  ,  Dl^ 

Illinois 

7  Q'.7  Qn< 
1  ,7<4/  ,0U  J 

q  (\M  n<\<\ 

7,UUU,Uj^ 

Indiana 

/.   "lUt  7QA 
f , JO ^ , 47^ 

Iowa 

Kansas 



1,939,426 

1,752,918 

Kentucky 

4C,  /  iU,/0O 

•7  7ni  i"*^ 

Louisiana 

*** 

J,  J  J4  ,  JV/D 

>!aine 

1 , LOO ,UUO 

850,296 

Maryland 

T    9  7T  Q9  7 

J , J7i , J' ^ 

Massachusetts 

— 

4,258,254 

4,545,083 

Michigan 

D  ,0^,«^/ 

7,734,423 

Hinncsotfi 

"5  204.337 

3,316,154 

\ti  mtml  mmt  w\.t^l 

rtississippt 

2  1  3fi  flfl7 

2,034,169 

Missouri 

J  ,P7*»,'*7U 

3,74I,3u2 

Montana 

997,205 

627,911 

Nebraska 

1,502,657 

1,236,199 

Nevada 

857,935 

451,311 

New  Hanp shire 

1,016,229 

6'.7,513 

New  Jersey 

5,239,554 

5,821,257 

N'cw  Mexico 

1,304,711 

1,010,544 

New  York 

12,132,324 

13,853,283 

North  Carolina 

3,999,309 

4,235,125 

North  Dakota 

927,358 

54f.,l52 

Ohio 

7,774,074 

Oklaho3i3 

2,193,633 

Oregon 

I,,  •*/,^44 

Pennsylvania 

8,114.073 

9,137,411 

Rhode  Island 

1,091,383 

732,563 

South  Carolina 

2,381,203 

2,312,151 
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Sc«cc  or 

Ouc lying  Area 

1975 
Actual!' 

1976 
Estinate^' 

1977 
Hstioatel' 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Veraont 

1  1  1  1  1 

957,654 
3,168,822 
8,586,199 
1,323,732 

798,549 

578,855 
3,224,534 
9,706,455 
1,023,625 

382,633 

Virginia 
Wasitington 
West  Virgin .a 
Wisconsin 
Uyoaing 

3,713,306 
2,763,343 
1,641,217 
3,632,561 
723,753 

3,891,739 
2,737,299 
1,380,096 
3,852,495 
291,063 

District  of  Coluabia 

912,548 

506,907 

Puerto  Rico 

2,709,424 

2,801,293 

Astorican  Sasioa  ) 
Cuaca  ) 
TruJt  Territory) 
Virgin  Islands  ) 

1,680,965 

1,711,762 

1/  In  FY  1975,  Title  IV,  Part  C  was  not  in  effect  and  all  appropriated  funds  were 
used  for  categorical  programs. 

2/  Total  appropriations,  172,888,000  with  17,  ($1,711,762)  of  the  50  States,  O.C., 
and  Puerto  Rico  aoount  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Dopartnent  of  Defense.    Dlstrlb\!ticn  cf  funds  under  provisions  of 
Sec.  401(c)(2):    507.  asiount,  $86,444,000;  P.U  89-10,  Title  HI  anount, 
$63,781,500,  P.L.  89-10,  Title  V  aniouat,  $9,712,500;  Dropout  Prevention,  Sec. 
807,  $2,000,000  and  Nutrition  and  Uealth,  Sec.  808,  $950,000.    A  total  of 
$2,000,000  for  Dropout  Prevention,  $950,000  for  N*utrltion  a:\6  Health  and 
$935,625  for  Title  V  are  net  distributed  by  State  but  In  accordance  with  the 
discretion  oC  the  Cofaaissioner. 

3/  Distribution  of  $172,888,000  with  17.  ($1,711,762)  reserved  for  the  areas,  BIA 
*ind  DOI[>  and  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  ^-l?  population 
7/1/73  fcr  50  States,  D.C.,  and  4/1/70  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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OEPARIWENT  OF  UEiXLTll,  EDUCrmO:*,  AM)  WELFARE 
Office  o£  Education 

ElciscnCary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  V»  Part  A»  or  the  EietseuCary  and  Secondary  Edocatlon  Act 


State  or 

1974 

1975 

197  5 

1976 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Esticjatcr^ 

Revised- 

Estinate^' 

TOTAL 

$32,936,820 

$32,941,250 

$24,705,938 

§   

Alabosa 

592,120 

580,861 

433,336 

Alaska 

28S»66-'4 

286,306 

214,398 



Arizona 

443»433 

455,204 

353,953 

Arkansas 

A47 ,0S0 

445,238 

331,367 

Callfronla 

2,187,405 

2,146,901 

1,607,056 

Colorado 

490,477 

492,762 

370,517 

Connecticut 

533,505 

530,891 

400,405 



Oelavare 

309,946 

307,4^1 

230,445 

Florida 

374,667 

388,735 

677,505 

HI 

Georgia 

712,796 

710,141 

533,661 

Hawaii 

330,392 

327,519 

244,945 

lilaho 

331,006 

323,649 

248,325 



Illinois 

1,253,452 

1 ,240 ,462 

926,558 

Indiana 

770,546 

765,015 

572,333 

lova 

527,658 

523,160 

388,965 

Kansas 

464,795 

450,995 

334,797 

Kentucky 

555,969 

551,899 

413,934 



Louisiana 

610,934 

607,171 

456,109 

Maine 

356,769 

356,361 

266,250 

Ill 

Maryland 

640,769 

638,788 

478,046 

mmm 

Massachusetts 

753,894 

757,455 

571,603 

Michigan 

1,178,963 

l,17&  659 

863,856 

Minnesota 

637,366 

634,052 

474,635 

Mississippi 

475,703 

472,592 

353,535 

Missouri 

683,359 

684,752 

512,636 

Montana 

328,024 

325,851 

242,838 

Nebraska 

392,905 

339,532 

290,937 

... 

Mevada 

307,917 

306,322 

231,230 

New  Hazipshire 

322,173 

321,670 

242,709 

New  Jersey 

882,795 

881,827 

659,576 

New  Mexico 

372,970 

370,956 

278,368 

New  York 

1,732,748 

1,735,422 

1,285,717 

North  Carolina 

747,643 

740,070 

5'1,513 

North  Dakota 

313,900 

3 10, .'♦82 

232,151 

Ohio 

1,278,293 

1,271,405 

944,910 

Oklahona 

516,213 

506,595 

379,360 

Oregon 

454,323 

449,436 

339,76)5 

Pennsylvania 

1,249,677 

1,245,553 

926,802 

R].9de  Island 

333,352 

330,768 

246,890 

South  Carolina 

525,845 

513,627 

387,622 

•f  O  ■r> 
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State  or 

Out  L vine  A:rca 

1974 
Actual 

l)f7>  1/ 

Estiaate- 

1975  2/ 
Revised" 

1976  3^ 
EtJtimatC- 

Sou  til  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vernon  C 

$  322,663 
630,490 
1,435,061 
381,712 
297^473 

$  319,270 
626,521 
1,404,300 

295,730 

$  233,267 
475,376 
1,073,396 

221,949 

$   



Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyooing 

704,669 
591,538 
422,750 
673,500 
289,525 

701,322 
533,860 
423,568 
670,099 
237,095 

533,474 
433,931 
313,343 
502,205 
215,317 



District  o£  Colicnbin 

313,093 

309,801 

231,430 

Aacrican  Samaa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

73,165 
80,264 
345,313 
32,638 
77,445 

74,589 
85,129 
550,470 
37,990 
81,704 

56,496 
63,671 
414,833 
66,070 
60,822 

y  Esticvitcd  distribution  of  $34,675,000  vich  5%  ($1,733,750)  reserved  for  Sec.  505; 
17,  fcr  the  outlying  areas,  the  renainder  distributed  with  40X  in  equal  payncntsi 
and  607.  on  the  basis  of  public  school  elementary  and  secondary  enrol Icient,  Fai 
1972.  The  aaount  for  the  areas  is  distributed  with  a  basic  anount  of  $70,000  and 
the  balance  on  the  public  school  enrol Incnt. 

2/  Eitiaated  distribution  of  $26,006,000  with  57.  ($1,300,312)  reserved  for  Sec.  505; 
17.  (??47,059)  of  balance  reserved  for  outlying  areas  and  the  balance  distributed 
vith  a  basic  aaxHint  of  $188,145  to  the  50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico;  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  public  school  clcsjcntary  and  secondary 
enrollment., 

3/  In  fiscal  year  1976,  funds  for  this  progran  will  be  provided  under  Title  IV, 
Part  C,  Consolidation. 


ERIC  1-^^ 
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DErARTMENT  OK  \WMm»  EDUmiON,  i\KD  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elcscntary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  V,  Part  C,  of  the  Elcraontary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 


SCate  or 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976  - 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

EstimCci:' 

">  / 

Revised^' 

Estiraatei' 

TOTAL 

S4. 749. 408 

$4,750,000 

$3,562,500 

$   

Alabaaa 

83,73S 

83,269 

62,484 

— 

Alaska 

40,743 

40,520 

30,462 

Arizona 

61,723 

62,430 

48,409 

Arkan^a:; 

62,934 

63,032 

California 

311,266 

309,188 

233,766 



Colorado 

67,349 

67,794 

51,799 

Connecticut 

78,063 

77,371 

57,651 

""***■ 

Oclau'arc 

44,080 

43,811 

32,793 

III 

Florida 

131,657 

134,445 

iU  / , JOo 

Georgia 

99,679 

99,481 

75,382 



ilavaii 

47,209 

47 ,088 

35,501 

Id  alio 

46,491 

46,272 

35,027 



Illinois 

187,960 

186,571 

137,144 

Ill 

Indiana 

107,535 

106,878 

/ 7,OU7 

Iowa 

75,245 

74,749 

55,348 



. 

^ansa^ 

67,078 

66,509 

49,566 



Kentucky 

80,880 

80,394 

60,309 

Louisiana 

86,528 

86,172 

64,332 

Maine 

50,216 

49,897 

37,478 

90,781 

90,318 

67,593 



fl«I »  SOU  11 U  S  C  W  L£> 

114,551 

113,699 

84,455 

— 

Michigan 

157,760 

156,730 

117,051 

Miz\ncsoCa 

88,790 

88,031 

65,844 

Mississippi 

66,933 

66,349 

50,099 

Missouri 

100,397 

99,668 

74,344 



Montana 

46,125 

45,750 

34,394 

-""^ 

Nebraska 

56,934 

56,611 

42,380 

Nevada 

43,417 

43,302 

32,793 

N'ew  Hanpshire 

46,775 

46,526 

35,116 

New  Jersey 

135,449 

134,472 

99,577 

New  Mexico 

50,663 

50,565 

38,219 

New  York 

285,031 

281,847 

206,132 

North  Carolina 

106,370 

106,008 

80,136 

North  Dakota 

45,015 

44,653 

33,426 

Ohio 

181,960 

179,589 

133,230 

Oklahoma 

71,724 

71,392 

53,0' 

Oregon 

63,4S0 

65,399 

49,>/*? 

Pennsylvania 

197,698 

195,413 

144,102 

Riiode  Island 

49,498 

49,134 

36,391 

South  Carolina 

72,171 

72,127 

54,646 

lV:d 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

197A 
Actual 

1975 
Kstimarci' 

1975 
Revised^' 

1976 
Estixaato^' 

South  Dakota 

A5 

,638 

45 

,269 

33 

,871 

Tennessee 

90 

,604 

90 

,639 

67 

,939 

TexAs 

191 

,291 

191 

386 

146 

,227 

Utatt 

51 

340 

51 

,248 

38 

,723 

... 

Vermont 

42 

,658 

42 

,326 

31 

,775 



Virginia 

100 

99 

909 

75 

,639 

— 

Washington 

33 

,123 

81 

892 

61 

,485 

West  Virginia 

60 

60 

183 

44 

,851 

Wisconsin 

97 

092 

96 

712 

258 

Wyoming 

AI 

,100 

40 

801 

30 

1679 

District  oC  Columbia 

A6 

708 

46 

232 

34 

,276 

American  Samoa 

8 

,119 

7 

665 

5 

,748 

Cuam 

9 

227 

13 

,872 

10 

404 

Puerto  Rico 

59 

517 

72 

,449 

53 

935 

Trust  Territory 

8 

796 

14 

,509 

10 

,882 

Virgin  Islands 

9 

341 

11 

454 

8 

►  591 

U    Estimated  distribution  of  $4,750,000  with  17,  ($47,500)  for  outlying  areas  and 
the  balance  distributed  with  407.  in  equal  payments  and  607*  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  total  resident  population,  July  1,  1973  for  50  States  and  D.C.,  and 
April  1,  1970  for  liierto  Rico., 

2/    Estimated  distribution  of$3,562,500  with  17.  ($35,625)  reserved  for  outlying 
areas,  ami  the  balance  distributed  with  407.  In  equal  payments  ($27,130)  and 
607*  distributed  on  the  basis  cf  total  resident  population,  July  1,  1973  for 
50  States  and  D.C.,  and  April  1,  1970  for  Puerto  Rico.    Amount  for  the  areas 
distributed  with  407,  in  equal  payments  and  607»  on  the  basis  of  total  resident 
population,  April  1,  1970. 

3/    In  fiscal  year  1976  funds  for  this  program  will  be  provided  under  Title  IV, 
Part  C,  Consolidation. 
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Justification 


Elesientary  and  Secondary  Education 


1976 
Eatitaate 


Interim 
Estimate 
July  1  '  Sept.  30 


Grants  for  disadvantaged  .  .  .  . 
Support  and  InnovttLlon  grants.  . 

Bilingual  education   

Right  to  Read   . 

Follow  "fli rough  

Educational  Broadcasting 


$l,900»000,000 


172,888,000 
70,000,000 
12,000,000 
41,500,000 


 1/ 

—  T/ 


facilities 


7,000,000 


Total 


2,203,388,000 


—  1/ 


y    Mo  funds  are  requested  for  this  interim  period,  however,  money  requested  as 
advance  funding  for  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  are  available  from  July  1,  1976  through  September  1977. 


No  funds  are  being  requested  for  any  of  the  above  programs  for  the  period 
July  I  through  September  1976,  since  the  programs  either  do  not  normally  obligate 
this  period  or  in  the  case  of  Titles  I  and  IV  funds  requested  under  the  Advance 
funding  authority  w*ill  be  available  for  this  period.. 

The  entire  1976  advance  appropriation-  which  will  cover  the  project  period 
July  I,  1976  to  June  30,  1977— will  be  made  available  to  the  States  during  the 
interim  period.    The  appropriations  to  cover  the  next  project  period— July  1, 
1977  to  June  30,  1978"will  be  requested  in  the  regular  FY  1977  budget  and  no  new 
appropriation  action  will  be  required  during  the  Interim  period. 


Narrative 
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TiKSDAY,  ar.viuru  11, 1075, 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IX  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 

AREAS 


ROBERT   R.    WHEELER.    ACTING   DEPUTY    COMMISSIONER  FOR 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
ACCOMPANIED  BY— 

DR.  T.  H,  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

THOMAS  J.  BURNS,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  STATE  AND 

LOCAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
WILLIAM  STORMER,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL 

ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
MRS.  CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 
DR.  ALBERT  ALFORD,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  LEGIS- 
LATION 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

Mr.  FiXK)r).  We  will  now  take  up  school  assistanco  in  fedcM-allv  af- 
fected areas,  <reiienilly  referred  to  as  impact  aid,  T  think  everybody 
has  heard  about  that  Ix^fore. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  bv  RobtM  t  R.  Wheeler,  Acting  Deputy 
Conunissioner  for  School  Systems. 

I  see  von  are  accompaniecl  by  Dr.  BelK  Commissioner  of  Education. 

We  will  also  include  your  bioirraphical  sketch,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

fTho biographical  sketch  follows:] 
Name,  Robert  R.  Wheeler. 

Position,  Actinp  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  Systems. 
HIrthplaceand  date,  Omaha,  Xebr..  April  10, 1021. 

Education,  undergraduate  degree,  Lincoln  University.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Master  of  science  degree.  Columlnn  University.  New  York,  in  the  field  of  giiidnnce 
and  counseling.  Additional  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  educational  p.sychology, 
guidance  and  counseling  and  educational  administration:  rniver.sity  of  Kansas 
City.  University  of  Kansas,  and  University  of  California  at  Herkeley.  Honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree — Lincoln  University. 

BxiK?rience:  Present,  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  Sy.stems,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  ;  1072-74.  Associate  Comnn.ssioner  for  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  :  106(^71.  A.ssi>;tant  superintendent.  Divi- 
sion of  Urban  Education,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  schools;  10G5-Cft.  director  of  urban 
siK'cial  services,  Oakland.  Calif.,  School  district:  1063-04,  director  of  special 
scholarshtiifj.  Kansas  City  .«;chools :  1002.  vice  princiiwl.  Kansjis  Cit.v  .schools :  10^0- 
01,  counselor,  Kansa^^  City  schools :  1055,  teacher,  Kansas  City  .schools. 

Association  memberships,  vice  president.  Missouri  Council  on  Education.  Mem* 
l)cr :  executive  committee.  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  Missouri.  As.sociation  for  Social 
Welfare.  American  A.<isociation  of  School  Administrators.  Mi.ssouri  As.soclation 
of  School  Administrators.  National  Education  As.sociation.  Missouri  Education 
As.soclation.  Education  Council,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  National  Panel.  American 
Arbitration  Association.  Rotary  Clul»  of  Kansas  City,  Ml.ssoiiri.  Theta  Poule. 
Sigma  Pi  Phi  Fraternity.  Steering  Committee.  Y.M.C.A. 


^fr.  Flood.  Do  you  have  people  with  yon  whom  you  want  us  to 
know  on  this? 
Mr.  Wffkklkr,  Yes.  T  do.  .sir. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Burns,  Acting  Asisociate  Commissioner  for  State  and 
I-K)cal  Kducation  Programs,  and  the  Acting  Dii-ector  of  the  Division 
for  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Impacted  Areas,  Mr.  William 
Stonnor.  Of  course,  yon  know  the  Connnissioner  and  you  know 
Charlie  Miller  from  the  Department,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
Comptroller. 

TuinirrK  to  mk.  cheuuy 

^[r.  Flood.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  this  subcommittee  was 
sorry  to  liear  of  the  death  last  fall  of  Mr.  Clieny. 

Mr.  Cherry  was  associated  with  the  program  for  over  20  years.  He 
was  Director  since  19G8.  He  knew  everything  that  there  was  to  know 
about  impact  aid.  We  will  certainly  miss  him.  I  hope  you  have  some- 
one who  can  come  close  to  tilling  his  shoes.  It  will  be  quite  an  assign- 
ment. 

I  see  yon  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Wheeler. 
What  do  yon  want  to  do  about  that? 

^[r.  Whkklku.  I  would  like  to  read  the  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  then  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  members  of  the 
committee  may  have. 

A[r.  Flood.  All  right. 

Gener.\l  Statement 

.Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  meml)ers  of  the  committee,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  the  School  Assistance 
in  Federally  Atfected  Areas  appropriation.  This  appropriation  in- 
clude.^ Public  I^\w  874,  maintenance  and  operations,  and  riiblic  Law 
815,  construction.  At  this  time,  we  are  requesting  $56  million  to  be 
appropriated  in  197f>.  We  are  also  requesting  $5  million  for  the  interim 
period  July  1  through  September  30,  1976.  A  supplemental  request 
of  $210  million  will  be  transmitted  at  a  later  date,  pending  the  enact- 
ment of  proposed  legislation. 

M.MNTEK.vXCE  .\ND  OPERATIONS 

The  amount  of  $40  million  is  requested  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions. This  amomit  will  be  sufficient  to  fund  entitlements  under  section 
(>.  Entitlements  under  section  G  provide  the  full  cost  of  educating  cliil- 
dren  who  reside  on  Federal  property  in  States  whei-e,  dne  to  State 
law  or  for  other  reasons,  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide 
suitable  free  public  education  for  such  children.  Federal  support  for 
schools  operated  under  section  0  cannot  be  terminated  until  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  the  Seciutary  of  the  Federal  department 
concerned  jointly  determine,  after  consulting  with  the  appropriate 
State  education  a^encv.  that  a  local  agency  is  able  to  proviae  suitable 
free  i)nblie  education  for  the  children  attending  such  scnools.  There  are 
.section  0  schools  in  operation  in  Quantico,  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force 
Base,  Fort  Benning,  and  at  West  Point,  to  name  a  few.  In  all,  such 
projects  ninnber  27,  are  located  in  12  States  and  Puerto  Eico,  and  edu- 
cate ai)proximately  42,000  elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren. 

The  amount  of  $5,000,000  is  I'cquested  for  section  6  for  the  interim 
period.  These  funds  will  provide  support  for  2  months  of  summer 
school,  July  and  August  ot  the  1975'-76  school  year,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  school  in  September,  the  fii*st  month  of  the  1976-77  school  year. 
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Wc  are  not  at  this  time  iv(|uostin^  fumls  for  the  other  sections  of 
the.  program  which  were  substantially  altered  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  In  addition  to  many  changed  authorization 
levels,  Public  Law  93-380  establishes  a  complex  thi*ee-tier  funding 
fornnila  and  even  mon»  complex  hold-harmless  provisions  that  would 
cause  any  reductions  in  payments  to  individual  school  district's  to  take 
place  gradually  over  a  period  of  yeai's. 

We  believe  current  impact  aicl  payments  result  in  unjustified  pay- 
ments to  manv  local  school  districts,  and  thus  constitute  an  inequitable 
use  of  Federal  funds.  Facing  this  kind  of  inequity  in  a  program  which 
has  continued  to  grow  in  appropriations,  the  administration  proposes 
to  simplify  impact  aid  and  focus  its  benefits  on  only  districts  whicli 
can  trulv  be  said  to  sutler  a  Federal  impact.  Entitlements  imder  our 
proposiil  will  be  computed  at  the  same  levels  that  appropriations  iu 
recent  ycai-s  have  pmvided.  Payments  will  require  the  absorption  of 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  scliool  districts'  pi*evious  year's  current 
oi)eniting  budget.  Of  the  estimated  3,500  school  districts  which  will 
not  receive  payments  under  this  proposal,  approximately  2,400  will 
lose  less  than  2  jiercent  of  their  total  operating  budget.* 

ASvSrSTANCR  FOR  COXSTRITCTIOX  (PUUMC  LAW  81. 5) 

Ten  million  dollars  is  ivquested  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  for  the  constniction  of  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  enrollments  ai-e  increased  by  Fedenil  activities,  a  decrease  of 
$10  million  over  the  1075  level. 

Api>roximately  $4,275,000  will  be  used  for  .section  5  which  will  re- 
lieve impact  caused  by  military  in.stallations  in  overcrowding  the 
.school  facilities  of  local  educational  agencies.  Approximately  $4,725,- 
000  will  be  used  for  section  14  which  aids  school  construction  for  chil- 
dma  residing  on  Indian  lauds. 

An  estimated  15  projects  funded  under  these  two  sections  will  pro- 
vide new  school  facilities  for  appmximately  3,500  pupils  in  130  class- 
rooms and  related  facilities. 

In  addition,  $1  million  is  ivquested  under  section  10  for  emergency 
repairs  at  some  156  existing  fedemllv  owned  school  facilities  located 
on  apnroximately  68  military  installations,  in  order  to  protect  the 
capital  investment  the  Federal  Government  already  has  in  these  school 
facilities. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATIOX 

Mr.  Frxx)n.  The  budget  once  again  proposes  to  reduce  the  impact 
aid  program  by  means  of  proposed  legislat  ion. 
Afr.  Wherler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Has  this  proposed  legislation  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  WiiEKLKR.  It  has  been ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fi^D.  Has  it  l)een  introdticed  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate? 
Mr.  WiiKFXKR.  No ;  it  has  not  been. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  Do  you  have  any  idea  who  is  going  to  introduce  it  in 
the  House? 
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Mr.  Whkklkr.  I  would  not  want  to  speculate  oii  thiit,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Suppose  you  briefly  describe  the  legislative  proposal. 
How  will  it  change  the  present  kw? 

Mr.  ST(>R5tKi^  Basically  the  proposal  coniputes  entitlements  as  they 
are  computed  this  year.  It  would  be  the  .sum  of  100  percent  for  A's  in 
the  heavily  impacted  districts,  90  percent  for  A's  in  the  lesser 
impact^  (fistrictvS,  08  [)ercentof  the  B  entitlement,  then  deduct  5  per- 
cent of  the  preceding  year  s  (fiscal  year  1975)  total  current  expendi- 
tures from  tnat  entitlement. 

ca.vxcK  rnon  present  l.\w 

Mr.  Fixx>i).  Where  specifically  is  the  change  in  the  present  law? 

rjr.  Stormkr.  The  law  which  becomes  effective  in  fiscal  year  1976 
reouires  several  computations,  for  various  ciitegorics  of  A  children 
ana  dilTerent  categories  of  B  children  than  what  we  currently  have, 
plus  tier  funding  or  three-level  funding  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  can  give  you  an  illustration. 

Mr.  WiiEjxKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  rea.sons  that  we  are  pro- 
posiufiT  new  legislation  is  that  the  new  law  drastically  increases  the 
comple.xity  and  difficulty  of  making  the  calculations  for  the  school 
di.strict.s'  allocations. 

We  liave  some  illustrations  hei-e,  one  copy  for  you  and  conies  for 
otiier  members  of  the  conunittee.  It  is  an*  e.xtremely  complex  and 
confusing  oi)enition.  If  you  want  us  to  go  into  an  e.xplanation  of  it, 
we  ciin,  but  in  any  C4ise  we  would  like  to  give  copies  to  the  committee 
members  so  they  have  an  understandiiig  of  what  we  have  to  do. 

Essentially  what  happens  is  that  the  number  of  calculations 
needed  

Mr.  Fu)oi).  This  is  the  point  in  the  recoi-d  wheiv  we  want  you  to 
discuss  the  change  in  the  present  law.  You  arc  coming  up  with  a  new 
law. 

What  is  the  difference  iHjtween  that  and  the  pres(»nt  law?  Is  it  so 
complicated?  Theie  nuLSt  Ik*  one  or  two  major  tilings  that  stand  out 
on  u\\9. 

Mrs.  Bkkbk.  We  have  a.section-l)y'.st»ction  aualy.sisof  the  bill  which 
wo  will  lx»  happy  to  provide  to  you  now  or  for  the  ivcord. 
[The  analysis  follows :] 

.SECTION-By-SECTION  .VnALYBIS  OF  A  BiLL  To  UEDVCK  PAYMENTS  VflOtSL  THE 

Impact  Aid  Program 

The  tirst  section  of  tlie  l>ni  wouh!  reiieal  tlie  amendnientfl  made  to  tlie  imiMict 
aid  progratn  which  were  made  by  PubUc  I^w  OS'-^ISO,  and  wlilcli  were  to  liave 
Ikhmi  effivtive  July  1, 1075. 

Section  2  of  tlie  t^iU  contains  n  tuiin!>er  of  amendtnetits  to  the  impact  aid 
pro-am. 

8ul>section  (a)(1)  would  eliminate  imyments  under  section  3(a)  for  children 
whose  iMirent.s  are  eniplo.v<»d  on  Federal  property  in  a  State  other  than  the 
State  In  which  the  school  district  is  located.  A  i>rovision  would  also  lie  added 
to  section  3(a)  to  authorize  children  residing  on  Indian  Iand»  to  be  counted 
as  '^A"  children. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  extends  the  authorization  for  i«yment.«i  under  section 
3(b)  through  the  end  of  Hscal  year  197H.  (There  is  no  limit  to  the  duration 
of  authorization  for  jiaymentK  under  section  3(a).) 

Subsection  (a)(3)  would  eliminate  payments  under  section  .'^(b)  of  the  act 
for  children  whof*  i>a rents  are  enu)loyed  on  Fe<leral  proiK»rty  in  a  State  other 
than  the  State  in  which  the  school  district  is  located. 
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«ut»sectlon  (a).(4)  would  retain  iiti  aiiUMidnuMit  to  f^K-thm  3(li)  of  tlio  act 
<«ontalned  in  mik-  L«\v  which  eliminate*^  iwymiMits  for  chlldmi  the 

«HlucHti(>n  of  whom  Is  |»rovia«l  for  under  section  2(h)  (4)  of  the  Mlfmitioii  and 
liofuKct*  AHNi»tancv  Act  of  19G2. 

Sulwcctlon  (a)  (5)  would  n-|K'al  an  amendment  made  hv  Pnhllc  Law  aV380 
which  requires  100  iiercent  of  entitlements  to  l»e  |»ald  to  st-hool  districts  with 
nii>n»  than  25  |>envnt  **A*"  clilldn«n. 

Snbsectlou  (b)(1)  revises  the  im.vments  provision  In  wectlon  5  of  the  act  to 
authorize  reduce^  i^yments  to  school  districts.  A  jwyment  rate  would  l»e  estab- 
llshed  for  each  category  under  the  act.  School  districts  would  then  be  entltletl 
to  payment  at  that  rate  less  5  perct^iit  «»f  their  current  exiMuidlturw  durinj?  the 
precedlnic  fiscal  year.  The  payment  rates  would  l»e  as  follows : 
A.  100  |)ercent  of  entitlements  under  section  2 : 

U.  100  percent  of  section  ^(a)  entitlements  for  high  Impact  "A**  districts: 
C.  ttO  iiercent  of  8<H-tIon  3(a)  entitlements  for  low  impact  -'A'*  districts; 
IK  «8pereent  of  section  3(h)  entitlements; 

K.  100  iK^rcent  of  the  s|K»cIal  entitlements  under  section  3(c)  (4)  (author- 
izlni?  Increas*»s  In  entitlements  under  certain  circumstances)  r.nd  section 
3(e)  (adjustments  for  a»rtaln  di^cn^ises  In  Federal  activities) ;  and 

P.  100  {lercent  of  entltUmients  under  section  4.  The  Comniissloner  would 
be  nuthorlzed  to  ust*  data  from  tiie  pnvedlni;  fiscal  year  for  the  panH>se 
of  detennlnlil.*:  entitlements.  Tills  provision  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
new  surveys  to  Ik»  condiictinl  and  other  <lata  collected  In  the  <*ase  of  those 
school  districts  which  are  not  likely  to  receive  funds  under  the  reddced 
{vayment  rate. 

Subsection  (b>(2)  would  rt»|)eal  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  pro- 
viding ft>r  adjustments  when'  mnressltated  by  amiropriations  and  prohibiting 
liayments  to  districts  In  tliost*  States  which  consider  iHiyiuents  under  im|Mct 
aid  In  their  State*aid  fommhis. 

Stibsectlon  (d)  would  establish  the  effective  date  made  by  the  amendments 
of  this  act  as  of  July  1, 107r». 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  procrtim  of  flnandal  aKKlKtanoe  for  local  educational  afenclcii  In 
an'as  affected  by  r^lenil  actlrity  to  reduce  paywenti*  to  certain  local  educational  aicen- 
clett.  and  for  other  pnrpoitea 

He  it  enncted  fcj/  the  Senaie  and  the  Hounc  of  Rcprcentaiiven  of  the  United 
Htnten  of  America  in  Ctmgrrttn  nnnemhled.  That  effective  on  the  date  of  enact* 
ineut  of  this  Act»  section  305  of  the  ^MucatIou  Amendments  of  1074  and  the 
amendments  made  by  that  section  to  the  Act  of  September  30.  lOriO  (Public 
liaw  874.  Rif(hty-tirst  OotiRress)  are  rei^ealed. 

AVRNDMCNTS  TO  filXTIONfi  S  AND  .%  OF  pmUc  UIW  ft? 4.  KIOIlTV-rilWT  CONflRi»« 

Sko.  2.  (a)i(l)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  StMitt^nUT  3(K  lO.V.  ( Public  Uw 
H74«  Kirhty-llrst  Confp'ess)  I  a  amended  by  strlkluf;  out  *V>r  situated  within  a 
reas4»nable  cotnmutltiK  distance  from  the  school  district  of  ^uch  t^ency'*  and 
by  addini:  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  followliij:  new  si-ntences;  "In  m^klni; 
a  determination  tmder  the  precedlnir  sentence  with  res]M«ct  to  a  loosl  i^hicatlomil 
a{^>ncy  for  any  tiiical  year«  the  Commissioner  shall  Include  the  nnnit>er  of 
chlldn*n  who  were  in  averanre  dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  ^ucli  agency, 
and  for  whom  such  tiKency  provldnl  frn*  public  eihicatlo)!.  during:  such  year, 
and  who.  while  In  attendance  at  such  s<*hools.  resided  on  Indian  lands,  as 
describeil  in  clause  (a)  of  section  403(1)." 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Aet  Is  aniemle<l  by  strlkliijr  out  "July  1.  lJ)7rr  liotli 
places  It  appears  and  Insertlnir  In  lien  thereof  "Octolier  1.  lOiK*'. 

(3)  Section  3(b)  (2)  of  such  Aet  Is  amended  by  strikinc:  out  *'or  sltuate<l 
within  reasonable  commutInK  distance  from  the  school  district  of  such  agency**. 

(4)  Tlie  second  sentence  of  section  3(b)  of  such  Act  Is  f^niende<l  by  inserting 
immediately  tiefore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  ''except  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  not  Include  In  bis  determination  under  this  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  any 
child  with  respect  to  whose  education  a  payment  was  made  under  se<*tlon  2(b)  (4) 
of  such  Act". 

(5)  Section  3  of  ku(^  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sulisectlon  ( f ). 
(b)  (1)  Section  S(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follo^-s : 
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^'payments  by  this  commissioner 

•*(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  title,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  local  educational  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  197G,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  total  of  the  amounts 
si)ecifled  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (P)  of  this  paragraph  less  5  per  centum 
of  the  current  expenditures  for  such  agency  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
''(A)  100  percentum  of  the  amount  such  agency  would  receive  under 
section  2  of  this  title; 

'*(B)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  in  which  25  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  are  eligible  under  section  3(a)  of  this 
title,  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  such  agency  would  receive  under  section 
3(a)  of  this  title; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  in  which  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  are  eligible  under  section  3(a)  of  this 
titles  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  such  agency  would  receive  under  section 
3(a)  of  this  title; 

'(D)  68  per  centum  of  the  amount  such  agency  would  receive  under 
section  3(b)  of  this  title ; 

"(E)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  such  agency  would  receive  under 
section  3(c)  (4)  and  section  3(c)  of  this  title;  and 

*'(F)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  such  agency  would  receive  under 
section  4  of  tbia  title. 
'*(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  imid  to  any  local  educational  agency 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1976,  the 
Commissioner  may  use  data  with  respect  to  the  number  of  children  counted  and 
the  local  contribution  rate  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
entitlements  under  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975,  unless  imch 
)ocal  educational  agency  demonstrates  to  the  Commissioner  that  the  amount 
which  it  would  receive  under  this  subsection  would  be  increased  by  the 
use  of  more  recent  data. 

*'(3)  Sums  appropriated,  for  any  fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  make  payments  pursuant  to  this  title  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  unless  enacted  In  express  limitation  of  this  subsection,  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  payments  with  respect  to  amounts  due  local  educational 
agencies  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year,  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  appropriated." 

(2)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Section  403(1)  (C)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(C)  any  low- 
rent  housinig  (whether  or  not  owned  by  the  United  States)  which  is  part  of  a 
low-rent  housing  project  assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Economic 
OiHwrtunity  Act  of  1964,  and  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (C)*\ 

(d )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1. 
1975. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  IIKW  DRAFT  BIM.  OF  FEBilUARY  3.  1975 — IMPACT 
AID  COST  RieDUCnoNS 

fnncrt  on  page  4  hefore  the  firni  nentence  in  paragraph  (2) : 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  j^ubsection.  from 
time  to  time  i>ay  to  each  local  educational  agency,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  the 
amounts  which  he  estimates  such  agency  is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  title. 
Such  esthnates  shall  take  into  account  the  extent  (if  any)  to  which  any  previous 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  agency  under  this  title  (whether  or  not 
in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
lieen  paid  to  it. 

Insert  on  page  5,  between  Unen  5  and  (i: 

'*(4)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under 
this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  all  local  educational  agencies  will  be  entitled  to  receive  umler  this 
title  for  such  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allocate  such  funds,  other  than  so 
much  tliereof  as  he  estimates  may  be  required  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  6.  among  the  local  educational  agencies  entitled  to  receive  payments  under 
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imniKmpli  (1)  of  tliU  suI.s.K-tli)u  In  Hio  proiiortioii  timt  tlie  umouut  hi-  i«stiiimtt.s 
.hat  ""  ^'V.^-  «n!l!5^ 

.s'(nA:(!«u(  /i»f»  tf  umJ  7  nnrf  iK«fr/  »h  /icm  ihrirof  Ihi-  fnlUncimj- 

••(<I)(1)  Except  as  providwl  in  paniKniph  (2).  .  ,  .  fTIiis  nrovision  uill 

♦'■^'i^rJ  tl'is  «  'tl'  tl»'  lejrislative  coniinittce? 
•  1-   .  Chill niiiiii,  I  think  the  In-st  wnv  ti)  divscrik-  thi«  is  to 

indicate  thnt  only  those  ilistricts  that  will  suffer  a  r,-i)eiceiit.  loss  or 
"m  I"'"  ^^■""'«)f'''»  i»'I«"  t  aid.  There  are  .some  excep- 

tions to  tliat  in  certain  speeifie  eases,  hut  for  the  lapre  niinilK-r  of 

distr  ets  that  wouhlsiitTer  a  ;Vpeiveiit  orjnvater  loss  that  would  receive 
aul  In  those  eas«>s  they  woiihl  jn-t  enoiir,i,  i„,,„^.t       fr„,„  A  ami  U 

fitnl't'ion  ^^^s^'  '^*»t'"".v  i«  "hat  tlu  adiui„: 

Dr.  Hem-  Yes,  sir. 

COMI'I.KXITIfv;  f)K  I'lBl.u:  UWV  !>:(-;i8(.  IX  KI.SCAI.  YK.\R  197,: 

to  d.Ili:i«  f ^  /I','""  H'»'st'*>».  -Mr.  Chainiiaii,  was 

now.*"'  '^'"'^  ''"^  ^  ^«  have 

Mr.  MiLucR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fr/)OD.  By  the  "proposed  law"— well,  wc  can't  do  much  with 
cue  new  law. 

H'lu^i  th°V8''t^     ""^'J't      worth  while  to  have  Dr.  Bell 
cre^^'o'f  bS:^^^^^       '^"""^  ^'''^  ^'-"8e  in  the 

Mr.  Fi<ooD.  I  do,  too. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  is  now  a  new  concept  called  B-outs,  and  I 
thoiight  one  of  the  witnesses  might  want  to  d4ribc  that  to  you. 
noS'  T  fJi; ''''         «'isc»ssing  the  administration  pro- 

!^™''n^^^*"!:'"^^''""  'l'^      ^^^^         ''ascribe  that. 
Mr.  Fux)i>.  Don't  get  confused  by  what  I  mean  by  the  "now  law." 
I  here  .seem  to  be  two  new  laws,  the  existing  law  as  is  and  what  you 
profx^.  By  llio  ''now  law"  I  ,„«in  the  existHig  law.  You  Inne  a  pm 
posal  already  on  top  of  that.  * 

If  you  flip  back  the  overlays  to  the  back  page,  these  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  types  of  children  that  wc  woulA  iSc  trLTomputinc 
entitlement  for  under  the  law  as  it  becomes  cfrectivc  JuST  SJf 
mi'stS"  ''"'^  'iT.  " 
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B'C1IIL1)R£N  CATEGORIES 

We  would  have  to  identifv  IVs  whose  parents  are  in  uniformed 
services.  They  would  be  entitled  to  50  percent  of  a  local  contribution 
rate* 

Yon  wonULalso*  have  H*s  whost*  paivnts  weiv  ivsidintr  on  low  rent 
housing  property.  They  would  be  entitled  to  45  percent  of  the  local 
contribution  rate*  You  would  have  B  children  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  within  the  county  where  tlie  local  educa- 
tional agency  exists*  They  would  be  paid  at  45  percent  of  the  local 
contribution  rate. 

You  would  have  H  cljildren  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Fetleral 
properties  located  outside  of  the  comity  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  exists,  lliey  would  be  paid  at  40  |)orcent  of  the  local  contri- 
bution mU\  Yoxi  may  also  have  children  who  reside  on  low  rent  hous- 
ing proiK-rty  outside  of  the  county  of  the  local  educational  agency* 

In  :uidition  you  would  have  B  cJiildren  whose  parents  aro  enii>l(n*ed 
on  Federal  property  outside  of  the  State.  If  that  e.\ist4»d,  those  children 
would  not  rcTcivo  any  entitlement  under  the  existin^j  legislation. 

If  wo  slip  up  to  the  A  categories  we  have  several  illustnitions  of  A 
category  pupils  where  we  pay  either  100  or  90  percent.  A  child  residing 
cu  Indian  lands  wonld  bt*  an  A  child  paid  at  a  rate  of  100  nercent  of  the 
loi'al  contribution  rate.  A  child  residing  on  other  Federal  lands  whose 
parent  is  employed  on  Fe<leral  property*  and  the  stipulation  to  identify 
l)upils  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal  proiH»rty  outside  of  the 
county,  such  pupils  also  would  l)e  entitled  to  a  90-percent  rate.  We 
have  the  confusion — when  I  say  "confusion/*  I  will  explain  that  just 
a  little  bit  later — of  a  child  who  resides  on  low-rent  Federal  property 
wlios(*  parent  is  in  the  imiform  services.  He  too  is  an  A-type  child  and 
can  l)e  paid  at  100  percent  of  entitlement. 

These  arc  strictly  illustrations  of  some  of  the  complexities  that  you 
could  get  into*  in  terms  of  identifying  the  entitlement  per  child  versus 
the  contribution  rate* 

Fl'NmNG  OF  Kjmn.RMrENT 

The  complexities  increase  when  you  go  into  how  you  fund  the  enti- 
tlements. Tlie  funding  of  the  entitlements  will  not  be  proration  as  we 
know  it  in  tlie  current  law.  We  will  be  funding  on  a  tier  formula 
basis.  "Tier  funding**  means  if  we  flip  this  page  back  in  the  first  tier 
or  first  level,  you  wonld  fund*  assuming  appropriations  were  sufficient, 
all  of  the  entitlements  under  all  of  (he  various  categories  and  subcate- 
gories at  25  percent  of  whatever  that  entitlement  happcnexl  to  be. 
That  would  include  the  funding  of  children  who  were  associated  with 
low-rent  housing. 

SKCO>a>  TIEK  FUNDING 

Assuming  that  funds  were  available  to  go  l)eyond  tipr  1,  flip  over  to 
tier  2.  Tu  tier  2  type  funding  there  are  varying  percentages  of  entitle- 
ment by  subcategory  which  would  be  permitted  to  be  paid* 

A  quick  explanation— you  would  be  able  to  pay  all  of  that  which 
is  shown  in  whito  in  this  chart,  according  to  the  varying  perrentagas. 
Xote  the  exception  that  no  payment  would  go  to  any  child  who  is 
associated  witli  low-rent  housing  in  tbc  second  tier. 
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^Vnother  caveat  is  that  all  of  the  entitlements  which  are  created  and 
can  be  payable  in  the  second  tier  mnst  be  paid  or  none  of  the  entitle- 
ments in  the  tier  2  may  be  paid. 

In  other  ivords,  if  we  were  looking  at  an  A  type  youngster,  you 
would  have  to  pay  the  A  youngsters  at  100  percent  in  tier  2  and'  all 
other  various  ciitegories,  in  onler  to  accomplish  the  100-percent  pay- 
ment of  the  A*s  in  tier  2. 

A  variation  on  this  is  illustrated  hei-e  on  page  3:  If  a  district  has 
25  percent  or  more  A's,  then  all  the  A  cjitegory  children  would  l)e  paid 
at  the  100-percent  nite.  Tlie  alwve  computations  of  entitlements  and 
tier  funding  indicate  a  portion  of  the  complexities  of  the  new  law. 
In  addition,  the  four  hold-harmless  pmvisions  and  the  equilization 
amendment  also  add  to  tl'.e  complexities  of  administering  this  new  act. 

Dr.  Bkij*.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  are  telling  you  more  than 
yon  want  to  know  about  this  detail.  Are  we  going  into  more  detail 
tlian  you  want? 

Mn  Fixx>D.  Wlien  you  say  this  is  complicated,  that  is  the  under- 
stat4»,ment  of  at  least  this  morning  anyhow. 

Dr.  Bki,u  Yes.  I  think  one  other^vcry  imi)ortant  point  ought  to 
just  be  made  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fixx)D.  Go  ahead. 

STATC  KQlTAiaZ.VnOX 

Dr.  Beix.  Tlie  law  also  for  the  fii-st  time  ivcoguizes  State  exjnaliza- 
tiou  programs.  It  chargers  the  Counnissioner  with  the  responsibility  of 
adjudicating  what  is  an  adequate  State  equalization  program.  I  am  re- 
quired to  promulgate  rules  that  will  judge  each  State's  equalization 
program.  If  a  State  has  an  equalization  progmm  that  is  up  sufficiently 
high  as  to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  as  being  an  adequate 
program,  then  the  funds  may  be  charged  back  to  the  State  and  not  be 
an  jidditional  l)enefit  to  the  local  st*hool  districts. 

The  concept  there  is  to  avoid  duplicate  payment  or  a  windfall,  where 
there  is  a  high-level  efi«alization  out  of  tlie'State  formula.  The  school 
district  is  already  being  compensated  for  these  impact  aid  students, 
and  therefore  the  money  falls  to  the  State. 

We  are  just  now  getting  ready  to  put  that  i-egiilatiou  into  place  ns 
proposed  nilemakingin  the  Federal  Register. 

r,EOISI,ATlVK  COMMrrTKK  KKACTION 

Mr.  Fixx>D.  Have  you  discussed  this  with  the  legislative  couunittees? 

Mr.  WiiRRi^KU.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiooD.  Wliat  is  their  reaction  ? 

Dr.  Belu  We  liave  had  an  oversight  hearing  before  Congivssuian 
Perkins*  conunittee  about  2  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Frxx>D.  What  was  their  reaction  ? 

l)r,  Bku*.  I  think  they  acknowledged  the  great  complexity  of  the 
legislation.  Tliey  were  also  very  much  concerned  about  how  my  regula- 
tions might  affect  local  districts,  and  how  high  we  were  going  to  set 
standards  and  what  our  criteria  were  going  to  be.  We  spent  a  long 
time  on  that. 

I  think  they  did  acknowledge  the  great  complexity  of  it*  and  I  think 
they  will  l)e  looking  for  ways  tosimplifv  it. 
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Dr.  Alkoud.  I  might  also  iiulicato,  Mr.  Clmirinan,  they  were  very 
imich  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  data  whicli  will 
give  whit  each  school  district  is  entitled  to  under  those  provisions  that 
go  into  effect  on  July  L 

Mr.  Fi.ooi>.  HereVe  are,  say,  in  the  middle  of  March.  Do  you  i-eally 
expect  this  proposal  you  are  talking  about  to  be  enactexl  befoi-e  July  1, 
1975? 

Dr.  Beu..  We  would  be  hopeful  that  it  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Fl(X)d.  I  know  that,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  go. 

OIWKCTIONS  TO  ruuLU;  Ii.\W  u:j-a8o 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  new  legislation  for  this  impacted  aid 
prograin.  A  great  many  changes  were  made  in  that,  effective  in  fiscal 
year  197t).  Apparently  this  legislation  is  not  acceptable  to  the  adniinis- 
tiation.  That  seems  to  be  pretty  clear,  since  you  are  not  proi)osing  to 
fund  it  anyhow. 

What  are  your  major  objections  to  the  new  law^ 

Mr.  WiiKKLKH.  One  of  the  objections,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  as  we 
oi)erate  under  the  existing  law,  we  are  required  to  make  only  three 
calc!ilations.  In  fiscal  year  11)7()  we  will  be  rexiuired  to  make — I 
think  the  last  time  we  looked  at  that — about  56  calculations  iu  order 
to  get  the  alloctitions  out.  Mr.  Stomier  can  explain  some  of  the  other 
I'easons. 

We  ai*e  also  concerned  about  the  equitable  distribution.  The  tone  and 
intent  of  that  legishition  seeks,  I  think,  to  get  the  Commissioner  to 
encourage  States  to  make  some  effort  to  emialize  the  expenditures  so 
that  a  comparable  number  of  dollars  are  bcliind  the  education  of  each 
child  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Stokmer.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1974  have  revised 
substantially  the  Public  I^w  874  authorization  langjiage.  Entitlement 
formulas  and  methods  of  making  payments  are  drastically  changed.  As 
a  result,  what  was  a  complex  law  has  become  even  more  complex  and 
confusing  to  both  applicants  and  administratoi-s. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  calculations  and  the  equalization 
amendment  which  Mr.  Wheeler  has  mentioned,  we  feel  that  the  follow- 
ing changes  that  are  scheduled  to  ^o  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1970  make 
the  law  more  complex  than  is  desirable  and  in  some  instances  reverse 
tlie  tone  of  providing  basic  educational  support.  These  changes  in- 
clude: creation  of  several  subcategories  of  A  children;  establisliment 
of  new  subcategories  of  H  children  to  provide  varying  local  contribu- 
tion rates  for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  only,  those 
whose  parents  are  employed  in  the  same  county  as  the  school  district, 
those  employed  out  or  the  county  hut  iu  the  same  State,  and  those  in 
the  uniformed  services;  addition  of  a  payment  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  patents  iu  the  uniformed  services  in  both  A  and  B  categories 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  usual  rate  if  a  special  progiani  for 
their  educational  needs  is  being  provided;  provision  of  three  tiers  for 
making  payments  when  appropriations  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  full 
entitlement;  authorization  of  payment  for  low-rent  housing  children 
which  nuist  be  used  for  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
si)ecial  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  from  low- 
income  families;  modification  and  extension  of  assistance  for  decreases 
in  Federal  activities;  and  four  hold-harmless  pi'ovisions. 
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Wo  anticipate  major  administrative  problems  with  the  majority  of 
changes.  Further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  changes  sufficiently  reform 
the  inherent  inequities  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Fux)D.  This  new  law  is  certainly  complicated,  and  it  is  going 
to  givatly  affect  payments  to  the  school  district.. 

RE.\OTIOXS  or  STATI':S  .\XD  LOCAL  DlSTUlCTS 

Has  your  office  been  working  with  the  States  and  the  school  districts? 
Mr.  WiiEKLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  In  tryingto  explain  this  new  law,  how  it  is  going  to  affect 
them  next  year  i  Have  you  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  We  started  in  October,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  and  had 
meetings  with  State  people  and  with  the  local  education  people.  Later 
on  we  developed  a  paper  which  we  distributed  to  those  groups  and 
spelled  out  some  widely  diverging  alternatives. 

We  sent  them  another  conununication  which  reduced  those  alter- 
natives, and  more  or  less  enunciated  what  our  judgment  was,  and  our 
objectives.  We  have  had  some  reactions  to  these  pai>ers,  but  I  have  to 
say  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  have  you  told  them  about  next  year's  program? 

Mr.  Stormer.  We  have  explained,  sir,  the  method  by  which  they 
wonld  have  to  consider  computing  entitlements  in  the  various  cate- 
gories, the  fact  that  if  they  do  receive,  and  they  will  receive  in  the 
first-tier  funding  funds  for  low  rent  housing  type  children  and  special 
education  type  children  that  they  would  have  to  earmark  those  funds 
and  monitor  them  all  the  way  through  to  completion  of  the  expendi- 
tures on  programs  which  would  service  those  particular  pupils.  They 
are  aware,  I  believe,  of  the  complexities  of  the  law  and  the  problems 
of  the  three  level  funding,  and  that  in  the  second  level  it  is  an  all  or 
notliingproposition. 

Mr.  Flood.  A  tough  assignment  for  local  school  district  people. 

Mr.  Stormek.  It  is  very  aifficult  for  them  at  the  present  time  to 
anticipate  the  entitlement  that  they  may  be  able  to  receive,  and  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1976  school  year. 

ABILITY  TO  CARRY  OUT  PfBLIC  LAW  9:J-380  IX  FISCAL  YKAR  107« 

Mr.  Flood.  In  the  event  that  this  committee  decides  to  appropriate 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  law,  will  your  office  and  the  State  and  local 
people  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  law  ? 

Rememoer  now,  I  repeat  again  for  the  purposes  of  emphasis,  this  law- 
is  a  niighty  complicated  law  tor  1070.  Suppose  you  are  confronted  with 
a  section  like  that,  what  about  it  ? 

Mr.  WnEEi4B;R.  Mn  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  respond  in  the  way  we 
have  always  responded.  When  we  have  exhausted  these  possibilities,  we 
will  certaml,y  do  our  best  to  see  that  the  intention  of  this  committee  and 
of  Congress  is  carried  out.  That  is  going  to  be  a  tough  job  because  of 
the  complexity  and  because  of  the  newness  of  this  law,  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  follow  the  directions  which  we  receive. 

Mr.  Stormkr.  I  think  in  further  response  to  that  it  might  be  indicated 
that  we  are  working  at  full  tilt,  in  order  to  have  regulations  necessary 
to  implement  the  law  as  it  becomes  effective  in  1970. 
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rUHiaO  HOUSING  FROVISIONS 

Air.  Flood.  Sum)ose  you  describe  the  new  provisions  relating  to  the 
public  housing  children.  For  instance,  is  the  funding  of  the  public 
housing  provisions  a  mandatory  part  of  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Stokmkh.  That  is  a  mandatory  part  of  tiie  pmgrain  in  the  first 
and  third  tiei-s  or  levels  of  payments. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  new  {provision  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Stokmkk.  The  new  provision  requires  that  payments  be  made  to 
those  clnldren  associated  with  low-rent  housing,  and  they  will  receive 
25  percent  of  their  entitlement  in  the  first  go  round.  They  will  not 
share  in  funds  until  the  third  tier  funds  are  left. 

In  addition,  the  funds  that  are  paid  to  the  districts  for  those  children 
must  be  utilized  to  provide  compensatory  educational  progiams  for 
those  particular  children. 

KEl,i\TIONSinPSTOTlTLK  I 

Mr.  Fi,ooD.  How  does  that  relate  to  the  childi'en  who  are  eligible  for 
title  I  funding  ^ 

Mr.  vStokmek.  Literally  the  funds  would  be  given  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency.  They  would  be  utilized  for  compensatory  educational 
programs  which  were  not  fully  funded  under  the  curi'ent  title  I  pro- 
grain.  If  those  kinds  of  programs  were  not  in  existence  or  did  not 
require  funds,  they  would  go  to  any  other  eligible  compensatory  title  I 
type  program  that  exists  within  the  district. 

Thirdly  they  would  1x5  spent  for  compensatory  education  for  any 
other  ])upi]s,  within  the  school  district. 

IMIWrr  OF  ITBLIC  IIOUSINO  rKOVLSIOX  ox  MRGE  CITIES 

Mr.  Fix>oi).  Does  the  impact  on  the  public  housing  pmvision — ^you 
know  about  this  argument — benefit  only  the  big  cities: 

Mr.  Stoumkk.  Xo.  This  is  going  to  l>enefit  a  number  of  districts,  big 
cities  as  well  as  urban  and  some  suburban  and  rural  school  districts. 

Mr.  Fi/)oi).  I^t's  put  it  this  way  then :  What  proportion  of  the  funds 
will  go  to  the  big  cities? 

Mr.  Stormkk.  At  this  point  I  cannot  answer  that,  sir.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  get  some  estimates  that  might  be  able  to  give  you  a  re- 
sponse to  that,  sir. 

.Mr.  \ynKKLKi{.  1  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  and 
large,  since  most  of  the  public  housing  is  located  in  the  large  cities, 
tlrnt  the  largest  pmpoilion  under  this  pailicular  provision  would  be 
going  to  the  large  cities.  We  don't  have  the  exact  figures  for  it. 

DISASTKK  rnovisioNs 

Mr.  FiX)oi).  What  changes  arc  there  on  impact  aid  with  ixiference  to 
the  disiister  provisions,  and  how  much  disaster  assistance  have  you 
paid  thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1975? 

Mr.  Stokmkk.  One  of  the  provisions  that  changed  in  the  law  was 
that  the  funds  necessaiy  to  take  care  of  major  disaster  requirements 
could  Ix?  taken  from  any  appropriation  or  any  funds  wnich  were 
appropriated  and  not  expended  at  that  point  in  time.  Actually  at  the 
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present  time,  if  I  uiii  not  mistaken,  approximate! v  $3  million  has  been 
expended  for  major  disaster  assistance  ui  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Flood.  Check  that  and  let  iis  have  iL 
Mr.  Stormek.  I  have  the  fi^rare  here.  It  is  $3.9  million. 
Actually  at  the  present  time  we  are  taking  it  out  of  the  874  appro- 
priation, with  the  assumption  that  if  the  874  appropriation  caji- 
not  handle  it,  we  would  request  a  supplemental. 


KQU.M.IZATIOX  UNDKK  XRW  LAW 


Mr.  Fu)OD,  The  new  im^  act  aid  law  made  some  pi-etty  significant 
chanps  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  State  equalization.  That  is  a 
problem.  We  understand  before  the  law  was  changed  .some  school 
districts  were  receiving  double  payments,  just  for  certain  students, 
tor  ui^ance,  they  got  it  under  the  State  aid  program  and  they  also 
received  it  under  the  impact  aid  program,  both  of  them. 

What  al)out  this  State  equalization  program  under  the  new  law^ 
How  will  that  affect  the  impact  aid  States? 

Dr.  Belu  The  proposal  that  we  now  have  for  mlemaking  would 
say.  in  effect,  a  school  system  or  a  State  school  system  that  has  an 
equalization  program  that  brings  the  school  districts  within  20  per- 
cent, that  the  spi^id  is  no  greater  than  20  percent  in  the  funding  per 
child,  that  then  they  would  qualify  for  the  money  to  fall  into  the 
State  coffers,  rather  than  into  the  local  coffers. 

The  instructions  we  have  had  from  the  committees,  and  by  review- 
ing the  congressional  intent,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  they  intended  a 
very  high  .standard  of  equalization.  This  is  a  very  high  standard.  Our 
estimates  now  are— we  may  have  to  revise  that  on  final  data  but  it 
won  t  be  much  of  a  change— that  only  three  States  would  qualify  un- 
der the  level  that  we  have  now  set. 

coNsniucnox 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  We  haven't  talked  so  far  about  the  construction  part 
of  It.  People  forget  about  that  almost  entirely.  The  other  thing  is  so 
complicated. 

What  is  the  present  backlog  of  unfunded  applications  for  Public 
Law  815? 
Mr.  Whrklkr.  It  is  about  $300  million. 

Mr.  Fi/OOD.  If  a  school  district  is  found  eligible  for  this  constniction 
a.ssistance,  but  you  don't  have  enough  funds  available  to  approve  their 
application,  what  do  you  do,  keep  tlieir  application  on  Tile  indefinitelv 
or  what? 

Mr.  SroRAtRR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  In  view  of  our  experiences,  especially  recently,  wouldn't 
the  need  for  construction  change  in  1  or  2  yeai^s?  Don't  those  thincs 
change?  ^ 
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Mr.  Six)UMKu.  YiiSy  sir,  they  do  fluctuate,  and  litemlly  two  things 
can  occur.  One  is  the  district  will  come  in  with  an  updated  application 
tosupplant  the  one  that  existed. 

ri»D.\TiXG  coxsntucnoN  .\in»i.ic.\'rii}xs 

Mr.  Ftotw.  How  do  you  update  an  application  that  has  been  on 
file  for  several  years  ? 

Mr.  Stokmek.  If  it  is  on  file  for  several  yeai's  and  we  come  around 
to  the  point  of  funding  or  potentially  funding  that  application,  we 
would  resurvey  the  data,  ana  it  is  ix)ssible  that  tlie  application  which 
was  eligible,  say,  when  it  was  filed  in  fiscal  year  10^)9,  would  become 
ineligible  now.  We  did  have  several  of  those  that  were  filed  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  were  eligible  applications  and  tlie 
Federal  impact  no  longer  exists.  If  they  were  in  a  state  of  being 
considered  for  funding  they  could  be  reevaluated  and  found  ineligible. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  a  budget  request  here  for  $10  million. 

Do  you  think  the  budget  request  for  $10  milHon  is  going  to  take 
care  of  the  most  urgent  needs  for  school  construction,  and  why? 

Mr.  SwuMKU.  Only  the  most  urgent  needs. 

Mr.  Flood.  Only  the  most  urgent  needs. 

ArTiioKiz.vnoxs  and  ArriioriUA'noxs  fok  impact  aid 

We  need  some  iufonnation  for  the  record.  We  want  this  section  by 
section.  Supplv  section  by  section  for  Public  Law  874  the  authoriza- 
tion. That  is  No.  1. 

Xo.  '2,  the  appropriation;  and  then  No.  3,  the  percentage  of  entitle- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Then  in  the  same  paper  compare  that  with  the  authorization  and  as- 
smned  appropriation.  The  assumed  appropriation  wouhl  be  $6.%,- 
016,000,  and  percentage  of  entitlement  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

That  is  one  paper. 

Then  you  have  another  one. 

Do  the  very  same  thing,  but  in  the  .second  paper  assume  the  appro- 
priation of  $r);K)  million  for  197(>.  That  is  a  separate  statement. 

Ill  a  third  separate  statement,  the  same  thing  again,  assume  the 
appropriation  of  $730  million  for  197(5. 

5lr.  ST(»K.>rKu.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  happy  to  provide  such  a 
table.  However,  collecting  adequate  data  will  take  some  time.  We  will 
make  evorv  effort  to  supply  the  table  by  mid- April.  I  hope  that  will 
bo  acceptable. 

Mr.  F1.001).  Very  well.  In  that  case  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  record 
at  this  point  a  table  and  analysis  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

[The  table  and  analysis  follow :] 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET.  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATIONS 


Public  Uw  81-874  section  and  basis  of  eligibility 


1976  estimate 

1974  1974  1975  1975  1976  appropriation  »t 

entitlement     appropriation        entitlement      appropriation      entitlement  >    Budget  request  2  payment  levels 


I 


School  districts  having  partial  loss  of  tax  base  removal  of  real  property  from 

tax  rolls  through  Federal  acquisition:  Sec.  2  .   - 

Children  of  parents  who  work  on  and  reside  on  Federal  property: 

Sec, 3(a)  ADA......  

Rate  ,  

Entitlement.,,^   — 

Children  of  parents  who  either  work  on  or  reside  on  Federal  property: 

Sec.  3(b)  ADA.....  ...  

Rate  .K....  

Entitlement.     -  ...  -  

School  distr'cts  eligible  to  receive  amount  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  before  reduction  of  Federally-connected  children  by  cessation  or 

decrease  of  Federal  activity: Sec.  3(e)..--«.  

Provides  special  deficit  rate  of  payment  when  SO  percent  or  more  of  children 

reside  on  Federal  property: Sec.  3(cX4).   

Deduction  >vhen  eligibility  requirement  not  met  in  2d  fiscal  year  of  2  year 
period:  Deductions  3(c)(2KB)  -  


$9,000,000 

362.000  . 
581  . 
210. 141.000 

1,712.500  . 
275  . 
471,000,000 


3,200,000 
350,000 
-1,000,000 


Net  sec.  3  entitlement     -  

Sudden  and  substantial  increase  of  children  resulting  from  Federal  activities 
carried  on  directly  or  through  a  contractor:  Section  4  1st  yr —  

Arrangements  with  Federal  agencies  for  educating  certain  children  residing 
on  federal  property.  Section  6.  -   «  — - 

Transfer  of  funds  to  Federal  agencies  for  service  provided  to  local  educational 
agencies.  Section  402  .  

Natural  disasters  Section  7.  -   .   ..  .... — ... 

(Definition of  Federal  property  includes  low-rent  housing )  Low  rent  housing.. 


150,000 

39,500,000 

50,000 
10_,000,u00 
247,000,000  . 


$9,000,000 

*266,i6d,'666" 

■3i2,*566,066" 

3,200,000 
350,000 
-500,000 


MO,  OCO,  000       $10, 000, 000       $11, 000, 000 


360,000  , 
635  , 
228,600.000 

1,666,300  . 
300 

500,000,000 


4, 000,000 
400,000 
-1,000,000 


223,900,000 


355,116,000 


>  362, 000  , 
690 

2  254,836.000  . 

>  2,385,800 

320  , 

5  687.736,000  . 


4.000.000         8.600.000  . 

400.000  (4) 
-500.000       -1,000.000  , 


683. 691, 000       515. 716. 000       732, 000. 000       S82. 916. 000      950. 222, 000 


150.000 

39.500.000 

50,000 
10.000.000 


100.000 
42,950.000 
50,000 
268,000,00^ 


100.000 
42,950,000 
50,000 


100,000  , 

16.000.000 

50,000  . 
<*)  . 
<•) 


46. 000. 000 


$6,600,000 
■242."9ii.'56d 


308.108.352 
4.902.000 


570,000 


555.351.912 


0 

46.000.000 
50.000 


Tctal.  -  989.301.000      574.416.000    1.053,  100,000      636.016.000    1,007.372.000       46.0000.000  608.001,912 


1  Amended  by  Public  Law  93  380. 

>  Does  not  iitclude  any  low-rent  housing  pupils  although  there  will  be  some  tn  the  A"  category. 
For  payment  computation  purposes  all  low-rent  housing  pupils  are  included  in  the  "B"  category. 
*  Includes  alt  low-rent  housing  pupils  on  a  "B"  category  basis. 
4  Amount  included  in  the  "A  category. 
i  Requirements  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time. 


*  Amount  is  Included  in  Section  3(bX 

<  Included  in  section  3(b)  entitlement  and  appropriation  amounts. 

Note:  Information  prepared  by  Congressional  Research  Service  using  estimates  developed  by  tht 
U.S.  office  of  education. 
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Provihio.ns  of  TITI.K  1  OK  I'um.ic  Law  874  Slsx  Conoress  Effkctivc  ro» 
FiHCAi.  Veah  1976 

Title  I  of  rublic  Law  874,  3l8t  Congress,  provides  financial  asslstauee  to  I<K*;il 
iHlueatiomil  agencies  (LE.Vs)  in  areas  affected  by  Fedeni!  activity.  Tliis  li'gis- 
latiou  is  oftei»  rt»ferre<I  to  as  tlie  •luiiwct  aid  maintenance  and  oi>eratlons  pri)- 
;;rain**  and  was  m«>st  rectMitly  amended  Uy  tlie  Kdncntion  Amendments  of  11)74 
(I»ul)licLaw«3-^). 

A.  SUMNfAKY  OP  PROVISIONS— m'KCTlVK  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1»70 

Hocause  tlie  I'nblie  Law  874  imiMct  aid  program  is  intdcate  legislation,  it  may 
he  helpfnl  to  briefly  consider  the  com|K>sition  of  this  le^rislation  for  fiscal  year 
WYtii  ainDrdinK  to  four  of  its  basic  coiui>onents :  Entitlements  (the  nmximum 
autlioriml  amount  that  a  school  district  may  receive)  ;  imyments  (the  actual 
dollar  amount  Uuit  a  school  district  rtnieives  when  appropriations  are  insufli* 
cieiit  t<:  fully  pay  all  entitlements) ;  8tate  e<iualizution  (the  relationship  bet^veen 
impact  aid  payments  and  State  efforts  to  e<iualize  pul>Uc  school  expenditures) ; 
and  savings  provisions  (clauses  which  increase  iwyments  or  entitlements  under 
certain  circumstjinces), 

HiititlcmcntH 

The  rublic  Law  874  impact  aid  legislation  contains  four  siKrtions  which  mi* 
thorize  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies:  Section  *2  (Federal  acquisition 
of  rejil  proi>erty),  section  3  (childrei»  residing  on,  and/or  whose  imrents  are 
employed  on.  Kwleral  proi)erty).  section  4  (sudden  and  substantial  increase  In 
2ittendance)  and  sectl<?n  7  (disiister  assistance).  One  other  section,  section  (J. 
authorizes  assistance  Uf  Ke<lenil  or  other  agencies  when  local  school  districts  are 
unable  to  provide  public  e<lucation, 

Tlie  1074  amendments  exteiuhnl  sinrtions  2,  4,  and  7  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1078,  with  only  minor  modifications  (section  6  has  a 
IHTinanent  authorization).  Effective  with  fiscal  year  1076,  however,  the  formula 
used  to  detenuine  each  school  district's  section  3  entitlement  (authorization)  is 
substantially  revised. 

i'aytnentH 

The  rublic  Law  874  imimct  aid  legislation  also  includes  a  setmrate  section 
(section  5)  which  governs  ai)i>lications  and  adjustments  to  local  agencies  when 
congressional  approprhitions  are  Insufiicient  to  pay  in  full  all  entitled  amounts. 
Effective  with  fiscal  year  1076  section  5  is  completely  revised.  This  revision  in* 
eludes  a  new.  three*step  proce<lure  for  distributing  a\*ailal>le  funds  fur  sections  2, 
3.  and  4  when  the  approi>riation  is  Insuflklent  to  imy  iu  full  all  amounts  entitled 
under  these  sections, 

^tiitc  vqunUzatim 

Effective  with  fiscal  year  107r>  and  continued  in  fiscal  year  1076.  section  5  also 
cDiitains  a  provision  concerning  Impact  aid  payments  and  State  e<iualizatIou 
efforts.  Under  this  provision,  a  State  may  take  into  account  Tublic  I^-aw  874 
impart  aid  p2iyment.<  to  local  educ»tional  agencies  in  cases  where  the  State  has 
in  effiH't  21  prognim  of  State  aid  designed  to  e<iualize  public  school  exi)enditures, 

Sitvingn  proviKionn 

In  onler  to  re<luce  any  adverse  Impact  on  local  educational  agencies  resulting 
from  these  section  3  entitlement  and  section  5  payment  changes.  Tublic  Law 
0;i-380  contains  four  **savings**  on  ''hold-harmless'*  provisions  under  section  305 
(b)  (2).  One  of  these  hold-harmless  provisions — a  category  B  out«of-county  and 
out-of-State  provision — influences  the  determination  of  section  3  entitlements 
(although  some  question  remains  as  to  precisely  how  this  provision  will  fuiic* 
tion  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  sect  on  3).  The  remanng  three  bold-harmless  pr<M 
tion  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  section  3).  The  remaining  three  hold-harmless 
provisions — a  floor  pjiyments  provision,  a  low-rent  public  housing  savings  pro* 
vision,  and  a  military  decrease  or  cessation  provision — re<iuire  additional  pay* 
meats  to  local  educational  agencies  when  the  specific  payment  conditions  under 
each  provision  are  not  met  through  the  regular  appropriation  allocation  under 
si*ction  5, 

B.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  3  ENTITU5MENT  PB0VI8I0N8 

Entitlements  for  local  educational  agencies  under  section  3  are  usually  distin* 
guished  according  to  subsection  of  eligibility  and  rate  of  entitlement.  Section 
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3(a)  cutltlemeuts  relate  to  chllclmi  who  n'sldi*  on  Kwloral  i)ro|)ert.v  ami  wlio  liav<» 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  pro|K»rt.v  or  on  active  duty  In  the  unlforuuHl  serv- 
ices. (These  children  are  commonly  ri^ferml  to  as  category  A  children.)  Section 
3(10  entitlements  relate  to  children  who  reside  on  Ftnleral  proi>erty  or  who  have 
:x  parent  employinl  on  Ftnleral  projH^rty  or  on  active  dtity  In  the  unlforuusl  ser\- 
Ices.  (These  children  are  eouimonly  referrtnl  to  as  category  B  children.)  Secth»n 
3(e)  entitlements  relate  to  siH'Clal  adjustments  due  to  u  suhstautlal  rcMluetlou 
or  cessation  of  Federal  activity. 

Through  fiscal  year  1075.  the  ann»mt  of  3(a)  entitlement  for  each  ellglhle 
local  wlucatlonal  agency  (LEA)*  Is  calculatwl  hy  multiplying  the  numlK»r  of 
eligible  3(a)  children  In  average  dally  attendance  hy  100  iH>reeut  of  the  KRA 
**l<Kal  contrihuthm  rate**  (the  cost  factor  defined  In  the  li»glslatlon.*  Similarly, 
through  fiscal  year  1975.  the  amount  of  3(b)  entitlement  Is  calculated  hy  nudtl- 
plylng  the  numl>er  of  eligible  3(h)  children  In  average  dally  attendance  by  50 
lK»rcent  of  the  LEA  "local  contribution  rate'*.  Through  fiscal  year  1075.  maxi- 
mum entitlements  under  section  3(e)  are  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Effect 've  with  fiscal  year  1070,  the  determination  of  section  3(a)  and  3(b)  en- 
titlements Is  revlsetl  through  the  definition  of  various  sulwlasses  of  3(u)  and  3(b) 
children  couple<l  with  a  differt^nce  In  the  iH»rcentage  of  the  local  contribution 
rate  paid  for  each  such  subclass.  The  following  table  outlines  these  entitlement 
suMasses  and  compares  these  different  percentages  for  fiscal  year  1075  and 
1070. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION  RATE:  FISCAL  YEAR  1J75:  FISCAL  YEAR  1976-71 

fPtrctfltl 


ftrctntait  ftrttnUtt 
throuih    tffKtlvt  with 

<•>  (b>  (c) 


Section  3(a>: 

MilitiryA  ......^.........^  100  100 

Ifldiin-lindA.-..   100  ioo 

Civtlian  A.. ...,„...„..   100  §0 

Military   50  $0 

Civilian     lncounty(partflt  tmploytd  in  simt  county  of  school  district)....  ... so  45 

Civilian  BM)ut- of  •county  (pirtnt  tmploytd  out-of>county  in  which  school  district 

Islocattd)   50  40 

Civilian  BM)ut*of*Stite  (partnt  tmploytd  out-of-Statt  in  which  school  district  is 

luattd).   50  0 

Other  changes  affecting  entitlements  under  .section  3(a)  and  3(b)  Include: 

Amendment  of  the  provlshuis  affecting  h»\v-rent  public  hou.sing  children  under 
.section  3  to  Insure  entitlement  along  with  all  other  eligible  secth)n  3  children : 

Amendments  classifying  all  children  living  on  Indian  lauds  the  same  as  mill* 
tary  3(a)  ellglbles  and  entitling  any  liandlcapi>«l  military  or  ludlanland  eligible 
child  at  >50  i>ercpnt  the  u.sual  3(a)  or  3(b)  rate  provided  that  the  scluMd  district 
is  providing  a  program  <leslgne4l  to  met»t  the  si»eclal  e<lucatloiml  needs  of  .such 
aaudlcapi>e<I  children ;  and 

An  amendment  which  Is  effective  iK-glnuhig  In  fl.scal  year  VMH  which  provides 
for  a  re<luctlon  of  section  3(b)  entitlements  in  school  districts  where  the  total 
number  of  sec*tlo»  3(b)  ellglbles  Is  le.ss  than  10  i)ercent  of  averaw*  dally  attend- 
ance or  where  tlir*  dependency  on  S4»ctlon  3  for  total  current  exi>endlture  revenue 
Is  less  than  25  i)ercent. 

flection  3(e)  Is  also  rewritten  to  clarify  eligibility  ri^qulremeuts  and  the  dura- 
tion and  level  of  entitlemeut.<i. 


/  A  local  educational  ajseney  !h  eligible  for  a  nectlon  3  entitlement  if  Itii  total  number  of 
.•;(a)  pUin  n(b>  children  In  average  daly  attendance  \r  the  lesser  of  either  (1)  a  total  of 
400  children  or  (2)  a  total  equaling  atl  east  3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  In 
ftvera^e  dallv  attendance  !n  the  Rchool  district— provided  that  such  total  equals  at  least  10. 

-The  local  contribution  rate  Is  the  approximate  current  expenditure  per  pupil  from  local 
revenue  sources  In  "generally  eoroparable"  school  districts  in  the  same  State  as  the  aoDlh 
cant  school  district.  The  minimum  local  contribution  rate  for  a  local  educational  agener  In 
any  State  may  not  be  less  than  one-half  the  State  or  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
of  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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C.  AMKNDMKNT.^  T<)  HKCTlON  R  1*AYMKNT  rRnV|8lON« 

SiHrtitm  Ti  wliicli  conconis  apptlcatlmis.  adjustments  wlicro  necossitat(M|  by 
upproprintious.  nml  other  payments  provisions  Is  sulistantlully  n'vlso<l  fftVvtlvc 
for  l!s<«al  year  1070. 

The  revis4Ml  payment  adjustment  ])rovlslon'«  provide  that  If  the  annnal  n.ipro* 
priation  for  se<»tlons  2.  X  nml  4  of  title  I  <if  IMihllc  I jiw  S74  Is  lusutliclent  to  imy 
in  full  all  entitlements,  then  the  Couindssloner  of  K<lneatlon  Is  to  iwy  iK'rcep.tai^es 
of  tiiese  total  entitlements  accordhm  to  a  tliree*ste|)  imyment  promlnro  niitllnetl 
under  .s«H*tloi\  ri(r>  of  the  le^lslallou  and  suimuarlXiHl  In  the  two  tables  whieli 
follow.  SkH*tlon  5(0)  also  s|HH*ltles  that  no  payments  umy  1h'  made  under  the 
stHNHu'.  or  third  payment  steps  (sivtlon  n(e)  <2)  or  HicXH)  >  until  all  payments 
of  entitlements  an»  made  under  the  first  payment  step  (section  5(0)  (1 ) ).  Further. 
tbi«  second  payment  step  cannot  l»e  lutrtially  fnndeil:  that  Is.  the  appropriation 
for  the  stMNHid  payment  step  must  l>e  snflicleat  to  fund  the  entire  s<»cond  step  l)efore 
any  o»n»  eateiror>'  n»ci»lves  imyment.  Any  appropriatinl  janns  remaining;  after  alio- 
cnthms  under  the  first  two  |Miyment  steps  an»  to  l»e  ratably  dlstHbuttMl  under  the 
third  payment  step  in  proportion  to  the  de*:ree  <»f  unsatlsfltnl  entitlements  remain- 
In^  under  seitlons  2.  3.  and  4.  Finally,  any  payments  on  section  3  entitlements 
based  on  low-rent  pnbllo  housing  ehlldren  are  to  be  used  for  programs  deslcnetl  to 
nteet  the  s|>eclal  (Mlueatlonal  mKHls  of  educationally  deprlvecl  children  from  low* 
hKHime  families. 

TABLE  I  —sees.  2,  3.  AND  4  ALIOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  FtRST  2  FARAGRAFHS  OF  SEC.  S  (SEC.  S<C)<1) 

AH0<0(2)1 

1st  ptymtfit  $tt»  (sfc.  S(c) 
sttp(sfcS(c)  <2))a<MitioMl 
<2))  payffltfit  pjym«iit 

Catftory  of  elifibtt  chitdfcn  pt  rctntH*  ptrc«iitat« 

SKtioR  3: 

A  elifiblet  In  A- ptu$  school  districts   25  7S 

MititiryA     2S  €S 

tndijn.liftd  A........  ,  ,   25  €5 

Civilian  A   25  €3 

r4*.nory  A  tow>ftnt  housini   25  0 

Military  B,.  -   25  3S 

Civiiian  BiR'COURty....   25  32 

CiviliaR  B  out>of>couRty...  _    25  2t 

Civilian  B  ioW'fCRt  houstRf..    25  0 

Sub$KtioR(t)-.   25  32 

StttiOR2....   25  35 

ScctioR4......^......  -   0  0 


Ar  *'A  plus"  uhoot  district  is  orc  ir  which  tht  numbtf  of  catcf ory  A  children  in  avcfait  daily  attendance  equals  9t 
ciCNds  25  pefceRt  of  the  total  averaie  daily  attCRl^nce  for  the  lEA. 

TtthU'  2:     "tfoM  2,  .t,  and  .J  nUocatimk  rcninMng  under  the  third  payment 
paragraph  of  neetion  r,  [Mcvtion  .?(c)(.1)l 

(Ptyment  iiereenttire  remtlulofr  to  b«  fundfd  undfr  the  third  payment  step  (mc.  S(c)(S))] 


Category  of  eUgMe  chttdren  Portent 
.Section  3: 

A  ell}:lbles  In  A  plus  .school  district.^   0 

Military  A  -    10 

Indian  land  A  -  -   10 

Civilian  A   12 

Category  A  b)w-rent  honslni:  •  •   75 

Mllltar>'  B   40 

Civilian  U  In^uuty    43 

Civilian  n  ont-of*connty   47 

Civilian  H  low- rent  houslni:   75 

Subseothm  (e)     43 

S(H-tlon  2  -  -   — ^   40 

Station  4      100 


In  contnist  to  the  first  and  second  payment  .steps  which  must  l»e  fully  funded, 
the  third  imyment  .step  can  l)e  luirtlally  funded. 
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U.  8TATK  RQUAI.ItATtON  rftOMStrN 

Prior  to  fiscal  yetr  lOT^n.  the  )L>uhllc  Uxw  874  Impact  aid  lefl8Utioii  iirohlliltiHl 
S$tali»s.  f«»r  any  ivasoiu  from  taking  into  consideration  Imimct  aid  |Mivment.s  In 
Octi^rnilnhi^  eliKiMllt.v  for*  or  the  amount  of.  State  aid  local  educational  agenclcMi 
for  frtH*  iMiblic  e<IueatifMi.^ 

I*ulillc  I-a\v  Ua-3,so  aniendeci  se*;tlon  5  to  create  an  exception  to  thin  i»rf>hlbltion 
If  a  State  ha$  In  eflfect  a  projcrain  of  State  aid  for  i>ul)llc  etlucatlon  which  U 
deslgneil  to  equalize  exi»endUun»H  for  fnH?  public  etlucatbai  am"nif  the  local 
etlucsitlonal  UKencles  of  the  State.  The  terms  "State  aid'*  and  •  exi»enJI- 
times'*  AA  ujhmI  in  t!d«  provlsbui  an?  to  In?  deflne<l  by  the  Conmii>v,.oiic*  of  Kduca* 
tlon  by  regulation  after  consultlUK  with  aflfecteil  State  and  local  educational 
uKendeH. 

E.  IIPectAt*  nOLD-IIAKMtXSB  rROVlStONS 

Section  3<ri(b)  (2)  of  inudlc  Law  av380  contains  four  -savlnga**  or  ^'hold-lutrm- 
less**  sul«H*ctlons  which  afTtH-t  Public  I^jiw  874  enticements  under  stKlfon  3  and 
payments  under  section  5  for  fiscal  year  107C  through  fiscal  year  lD7a 

One  of  these  holddianuless  subsections  dlwt»y  jwrtaln  to  section  3  entitle- 
ments : 

The  si»ctlon  30r»(b)  (2)  (C)  out-of-county  and  out-of-State  savlnics  provision 
whicli  holds  si«ctlon  :i(b)  entitlements  to  90  i)erci»ut  of  the  previous  year's  pay- 
ment If  :i(b)  out-ofKX>unty  aed  out-of-State  children  constitute  10  t)ercent  or 
mori»  of  a  district's  total  sectlon3(b)  children* 

>Vhlle  the  1974  amendments  are  not  explicit  on  exactly  how  this  subsection 
relates  to  section  3,  the  out-of-county  and  out-of-State  prt»vlsion  may  Im?  con- 
sidered as  a  sjieclal  way  to  compute  the  civilian  3(b)  out-of^ounty  entitlement. 

Tlie  remalnlnjt  three  hoUI'hannless  subsectbuis  rvlate  to  the  le<*el  of  payment 
for  siKTtlon  3  entitlements  that  each  local  educational  agency  actually  receives: 

A  section  305(b) (2)  (R)  mllltar>*  decrease  or  cessation  savings  provision 
whicli  provides  that  the  amount  of  {myment  to  which  a  I(»ca1  educational  agency 
Is  entitled  under  title  I  of  Public  I^w  874  as  computed  under  section  3  for  any 
fiscal  year  from  fiscal  year  197.5  through  fiscal  year  197S  shall  not  be  less  than 
00  iK»rcent  of  the  previous  year's  entitlement  If  the  agency-^luring  the  period 
from  July  1*  1073,  through  June  S0«  1975— exi)erienced  a  decrease  In  eligible 
sectiou  3  children  10  i)ercent  or  more  due  to  a  decrease  or  cessation  of  Ked- 
eral  activities  affecting  military  instalhitlons  In  the  United  States  announced 
after  April  16, 1973: 

A  section  305(b)(2)(A)  *^floor^'  savings  payment  provision  which  guarantees 
a  school  district  at  least  80  i)ercent  of  its  previous  year's  section  3  payment  (the 
guarantee  is  90  percent  If  the  district  was  10  percent  or  more  de|)endent  upon 
section  3  for  total  current  expenditure  revenue  In  fiscal  year  1973) ;  and 

A  section  305(b)  (2)  (D)  Jow.rent  public  housing  savings  provision  authorising 
a  s|)ecial  payment  to  school  dbttricts  whose  section  3  payments  are  decreased 
because  of  the  mandatory  funding  for  low-rent  public  housing  children. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  imyment  savings  provision— section  306(b)(2)(B)— 
congressional  Intent  ai>peani  to  be  that,  for  a  <|uallfylng  school  district,  If  the 
payment  on  entitlements  under  each  of  the  various  authorising  sections  of  Public 
Law  874  does  not  equal  90  percent  of  the  previous  year's  entitlements,  then  the 
amount  of  payment  In  to  W  raised  to  that  90  percent  level.  If  appropriated  sums 
for  each  of  those  variims  entitlement  sections  are  insufilclent  to  satisfy  this  sav- 
ings provbtion,  then  additional  funds  are  to  fte  ai>i>n»priated  to  mc>«t  the  tequire- 
meuts  of  this  provision. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  remaining  savings  provisions— section  305(b)(2)(A) 
aiHl  305(b)  (2)  (I»— any  amount^i  necessary  to  satisfy  the  minimum  payment 
re<iuirements  are  to  come  from  an  a|>propriation  separate  from  the  regular 
appropriation  for  sections  2,  3,  and  4.  Any  such  amountit  paid  to  local  agencies 
under  these  two  provisions  may  lie  c*onsidered  as  additional  payments  on  section 
3,  entitlements. 

Mr.  Fi:xx)D,  MnShriver? 


*  A  ridtr  to  th<^  N'atloual  Sch(M)!  Luu ch  AinfUdrientK  of  197:<  iirurlded  au  ^^xi'iiiutlon  from 
tblA  problbltloB  of  Mc.  S(d)  (2)  to  a  State  wblch  adopted,  after  June  30, 1972»  a  program  of 
State  aid  designed  to  equalize  educational  espeodlturet  amoag  local  educational  ateaclea  In 
that  State. 
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STATK  U)S^rS  UNHKR  PKOPOSKD  T^lSL^VTION 


Mr.  SnwvKR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainiiaii. 

I  have  expix;ssed  my  feelinop  on  your  proposiils  for  impact  aid  to  a 
nuinlK»r  of  other  witnesses,  so  I  am  not  froinff  to  belabor  the  point. 

The  tiible  on  pages  101  and  102  of  the  justifications  shows  how  many 
niillions  of  dolhii-s  each  State  will  lose  nnder  your  plan.  I  see  my  own 
State  of  Kansi^s  would  lose  moi*e  tluui  $9  unllion.  I  just  don't  see  how 
you  can  e.xix^ct  your  pit)i>osal  that  is  now  before  the  sul)Stantivo  com- 
Inittee  to  have  a  chance  when  you  have  these  big  losses. 

Mr.  Stormer.  Sir,  the  illustnUionson  pages  101  and  102  reflect  only 
the  mjuest  tliat  is  contained  in  the  budget  request,  that  is  for  section  6, 
on  fedeinilly  openitcd  schools. 

Mr.  SuRivwj.  I  undei-staud  that. 

Mr.  Stormkk.  It  does  not  reflect  the  $210  million  which  would  be 
requested  at  a  h^ter  date,  so  that  it  really  would  not  illustrate  the 
propositi  at  the  present  time  in  terms  of  the  Stat<?-by-State  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SuRivEU.,  This  $40  million  would  be  increased  then,  by  what? 

^fr.  Stormkr.  By  $210  million  jipproximately. 

Mr.  Shrint.r.  AAHiich  all  together  is  less  than  half  of  what  the  States 
are  now  rex^eiving.  You  don't  think  that  will  pass,  do  you?  How  will 
this  committee  know  what  to  put  into  this  item  when  we  are  mark- 
ing up  the  bill?  Shotdd  we  use  the  same  figure  we  used  last  year? 

\Ir.  FiiOOD.  We  have  asked  you  for  that  information. 

Dr.  Bki.l.  Apparently  we  are  respondinorto  that  in  part  in  what  the 
chairman  has  asked  us  for  in  these  thix»e  tables. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  want  it  in  detail. 


Mr.  SuRiVER.  How  long  have  you  been  working  on  those  regulations 
for  States  which  have  attempted  to  do  what  the  Office  of  Education 
has  asked  them  to  do,  to  equalize  their  educational  expenditures  with- 
in their  own  bordei'S?  You  have  been  working  on  that  for  quite  a 
while. 

Dr.  Rei.i..  Yes.  In  fact  we  have  been  in  a  series  of  meetings  since 
OctolxM-,  Mr.  Shriver.  We  have  met  with  State  department  of  educa- 
tion people  from  Kansas  and  also  some  local  school  district  people. 
They  are  greatly  cojiccrned  and  interested  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SuRiVKR.  Are  there  other  States  in  the  same  boat? 

Dr.  Bki.i..  Yes. 

Mr.  SrrRivKR.  Besides  Kansas? 
Dr.  Beij..  There  surely  are. 

Mr.  Shriver.  And  you  are  leady  now  with  some  regulations  that 
are  going  to  be  published  in  the  Fedeml  Register? 

Dr.  BvAx.  Yes.  We  are  within  a  week  of  proposed  rulemaking,  if 
ev(»rything  clears  according  to  our  .schedule.  We  had  a  meeting  on  it 
yesterday  and  reviewed  and  talked  through  with  staff  some  of  the 
i\m\  details  on  the  proposals.  This  is  a  highly  conti-oversial  pro- 
posal, and  the  logulations  are  going  to  draw  a  lot  of  discussion,  and 
they  are  going  to  generate  a  lot  of  contro  vei'sy. 

ifr.  Fr.(K)i).  That  is  one  thing  you  won't  get  an  argument  about. 

I)r.  Bwx.  Yes, sir. 
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Mr.  SiiuiVKK.TIuiiik  \m. 
Mr.  FwMH).  Mr.  XatcliorV 

nKQUKS'l-  I'NHKi:  I'ROPOSKI)  LK(5ISr.ATI0X 

Mr.  X.vn-iiKU.  Mr.  Wlurler,  I  want  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  statement. 

.Vs  you  will  I'tralK  on  one  or  two  occasions* ihiring'^tho  past  week, 
I  liave  discussed  this  matter  of  impact  aid  with  Dr.  Hell,  Dr.  Trotter* 
and  others. 

As  I  undersiand  it,  the  amount  requested  is  $40  million  for  payments 
for B children, and $102  million  for  Achildren. 
That  istwrect;  isn*t  it? 

Mr.  Mii.i.KK.  Xo,  Mr.  Xatcher.  We  do  not  have  a  proposal  before 
the  Conrrress  now  to  appropriate  funds  for  A  children  and  B  children. 
I  hat  IS  (ieiH>ndent  on  the  passiigi*  of  le^rislation.  \Ve  are  oidv  asking  that 
you  appropriate  $4(5  million  for  those  school  districts  where  we  make 
payments  to  other  Federal  agencies,  and  soineSir)  money  for  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Xatciikk.  At  this  time  we  are  iv^^uesting  $t>il  million  fo  be 
appropriated  in  11)7<>. 

Air.  Mii.i.KR.That  is  correct. 

Mr.  XATCiiEn.  That  is  the  figure  that  you  have  before  the  com- 
mittee i 

Mr.  M11.1.KR.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Xatcher. 

Mr.  Xatciikk.  As  far^as  A  children  are  concerned,  under  the  1975 
revised  estimate,  that  figtire  was  $22;U>0(),0()0,  isift  that  correct? 
Mr.  MiixKR.  Yes:  for  1975. 
Mr.  X.m-iiKu.  For  B  children  it  was  $;i54,(»l(>,000? 
Mr.  M11.LKR.  That  is  correct. 

CilAXCRS  OF  PR0l*OSKn  LK(USI^\TI(>N*  PASSINT, 

Mr.  N.VTCiiRR.  L  for  one.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  Ixjlieve  that  the 
House  tmd  our  committee  will  approve  of  the  proi)osal  as  submitted. 
It  placx?s  us  on  this  committee  in  a  i)Osition  where  we  can*t  justify  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  If  we  accepted  this  figure,  Mr.  Wheeler,  we 
would  liavo  no  chance  with  it  at  all,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us 
to  accept  it. 

I  know  from  time  to  time  the  Department  offers  arguments  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  rich  school  districts  that  are  receiving  money  tliat 
they  arc  not  entitle*!  to.  In  some  instances  that  might  apply.  Here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  I  recall,  it  is  a  little  over  $4  million  in 
impacted  aid  money  that  is  received.  We  have  a  school  budget  here 
that  is  up  to  $-200  million.  The  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  District, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Bell  the  other  day,  is  about  $1,387,  probably 
t!ie  hiffhcst  in  the  United  States.  T  have  niy  doubts  from  time  to  time 
that  they  are  teaching  the  children  here  fiow  to  read  and  write,  not 
only  hen>,  Mr.  Wieclcr,  but  you  know  in  other  places  in  the  United 
States  w'lxm  we  have  that  problem. 

When  you  come  in  and  say  to  the  committee  that  a  lot  of  these  rich 
counties,  Montgomerj-  County,  counties  over  in  Virginia  and  others 
are  receiving  money  that  they  might  not  be  entitled  to,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  counties  down  in  Kentucky  and  out  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  other  places  that  really  need  this  money. 
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If  you  travel  down  into  my  State,  Mr.  Wheeler,  you  know  that 
Hardin,  Meade,  Breckinridge,  Laure,  Bullitt,  Nelson,  and  otlier 
counties  that  receive  small  amounts  under  the  impacted  aid  section 
of  the  law  rejilly  need  this  money  iis  a  result  of  Foit  Knox  and  other 
milit4uy  installations  that  are  in  Kentucky.  We  have  Fort  Campbell, 


It  is  of  great  concern  to  me  as  one  member  of  the  committee.  When 
you  come  in  with  a  proposal  in  the  amount  that  you  have  here,  know- 
ing ftdl  well  that  the  Education  and  Lal)or  Committee  is  not  going  to 
I'eport  out  any  legislation  that  makes  changes  in  this  law,  it  p!acc3  my 
chairman  in  a  position  where  he  can't  sustain  it  on  the  floor.  It  makes 
it  right  difficult. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Fixx)i).  Mr.  Patten? 


>Ir.  P.VTTKN.  I  :ini  with  the  administration  on  this  effort  to  work 
Wjuity  and  justice  in  this  impacted  aid  program. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  trickle  this.  I  hope  this  year  on  the  floor  it  is  a 
little  better  than  it  has  been  in  other  Years. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey? 


Mr.  Obky.  Only  one  question. 

You  indicuted  three  States  would  be  eligible  under  Stjitc  equaliza- 
tion. Which  three  would  that  be? 

Dr.  Bfxl.  Yes.  That  is  a  tentative  finding.  It  is  Hawaii,  which 
(loesirc  have  any  local  school  districts,  of  course,  Florida,  and  New 
Me.xico,  which  has  almost  a  near  unit^iiy  State  level  of  financing.  At 
the  prestmt  tune  our  findings  are  that  those  would  be  the  only  three 
whei-e  the  money  would  go  to  the  State  mther  than  tOvthe  locals.  We 
have  had  an  oversight  hciiring  on  that  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
have  discussed  it  with  them  extensively. 

Mr.  Obkv.  Which  others  would  come  close? 

Dr.  Bkll.  The  State  of  Utah  would  be  the  next  closest  one.  Mimie- 
sota  comes  in  fairly  close  after  that.  There  aren't  many  that  ha^'e 
e(|ualization  high  enough  to  come  veiy  close  to  it. 

The  difficult  thing  is  to  set  the  point  where  this  is  to  fall.  As  I  under- 
stand it^ — I  wasn't  hero  then,  I  wasn't  Commissioner  at  that  time — the 
committee  and  the  confei-ence  committee  had  difficulty  determining 
this,  and  so  they  assigned  the  job  to  the  Commissioner. 

I  !!jight  say,  Mr.  Obey,  that  remirdless  of  where  I  come  down  on  it, 
I  am  going  to  be  beat  up  pretty  oad  from  one  side  or  the  other  on  it, 
but  we  think  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity,  the  Office  of  Education, 
to  take  a  stand  on  what  we  think  good  equalization  is.  We  are  setting 
a  h!<rh  standard. 

^fllyl)e  after  the  hearings,  after  the  pi-oposed  rulemaking,  and  we  get 
all  of  tiie  responses,  it  may  be  that  we  will  be  modifying  that  a  bit. 


know,  and  other  installations. 
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rosrnox  ok  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Obfa%  I  wonder  if  you  could  just  let  nie  know  later  where 
Wiscousiu  sits  on  all  of  tins,  because*  they  are  under  the  impi-ession 
thafcthey  passed  a  fairly  decent  equalization  bill. 

Dr.  llr.LU  1  just  say,  sir,  that  we  would  havo  to  move  it  quite  a 
ways  from  wlleI^^  it  is  for  them  to  get  in. 

Is  that  an  accurate  assessment  ? 

i[r.  WnKKU'iR.  Kight. 

Dr.  Bell.  And  nniny  States  th«t  ^eel  tliey  have  a  good  ecjualization 
prognun— and  maybe  they  do  by  their  deh*nition — wouldn't  come  up 
to  the  level  that  we  have  placed  at  the  present  time. 

.Mr.  Obey.  Could  you  just  give  me  later  some  si)ecific  indicatoi-s 
toshow  wiiei-e  Wisconsin  falls slioit? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that  as  soon  as  we  have 
complete  datii. 

Mr.  OuKY.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation  EsCimaCc 
SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IS  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.,  ch.  13)  ,^  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. , 
ch.  19),  [$656,016,000  of  which  $636,016,000,  including  $43,000,000]  $^6,000,000 
of  vhich  $40,000,000  for  amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  [$20,000,000]  $10,000,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act  of  Septanber  23,  1950:    {Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  in  excess  of  70  percentum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  title  1: 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
to  \u\y  any  local  educational  agency  in  excess  of  90  percentum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
of  salU  title  I  if  the  number  of  children  in  average  dally  attendance  In 
schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  said  section  3(a)  Is  loss  than 
25  percentum  of  the  total  number  of  children  In  such  schools:] l^Provlded , 
That  with  the  exception  of  up  to  $1,000,000  for  rej^airs  for  facilities 
constructed  under  section  10,  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing 
school  racliltles  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any  other  section  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950,  until  payment  has  been  made  of  100  percentum  of 
the  amounts  payable  under  section  5  and  subsection**  Uia)  and  14(b):  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  provided  herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
Septeiiler  23.  1950,  no  more  than  47.5  percentum  may  be  used  to  fund 
section  5  oi  said  Act. 
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Foi*  "Jch^al  (zocic ta}U*c  in  Federally  affected  areas"  for 
the  period  Julj  2,  197C  through  September  SO,  2976,  $5,000,000. 
(Supplen'*rttal  Appropriations  Act,  I$?S.} 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

y    This  porclon  of  Che  approprlaclon  language  Is  being  deleted  because 
£ur.ds  for  Cheso.  sections  (Sections  3(a)  and  3(b))  are  being  proposed 
for  later  transmittal,  pending  the  enactment  of  new  legislation. 
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Language  Provision 

Explanation 

Provided,  Hiac,  with  the  exception  of  up 
to  $1,000,000  for  repairs  for  facilities 
constructed  under  section  10,  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
to  pay  for  any  other  section  of  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950,  until  payment  has 
been  made  of  100  percentum  of  the  amounts 
payable  under  section  3  and  subsections 
14(a)  and  14(b). 

Although  the  basic  law  proposes 
to  fund  Section  10  in  full  prior 
to  funding  any  other  section,  the 
Adoiniatration  proposes  to  set 
aaide  $1,000,000  for  minor  re- 
pairs to  facilities  constructed 
under  Section  10,  the  balance  of 
the  appropriation  to  be  allocated 
to  Sections  5  and  14(a)  and  14(b). 

Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
provided  herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950,  no  more  than  47.5 
percentum  may  be  used  to  fund  section  5 
of  said  Act. 

The  baaic  law  gives  Sections 
14(a)  and  14(b)  (assistance  for 
children  residing  on  Indian  lands) 
priority  equal  to  S«cclon  10. 
The  budget  proposes  to  fund 
Sections  14(a)  and  14(b)  at  a 
higher  level  than  Section  10,  and 
to  fund  Section  5  (assistance  for 
areaa  Itnpacted  by  military 
Installations)  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  basic  law  providea. 
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1975  Estimated  obligations   , 

1976  Esti..u.d  oMi^ations  ! i i ! " ! i i ! i! i i ! ! i: ! ! ! ! !  1  ^1^:o°^o^:o°gg 

 ''•'"^  '^'""g'^  600.016.000 

1975  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases: 
ProRram; 

I.    Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies            1.43.000.000  s  4.l,nnn,nnn   

Total,  increases   +3,000,000 

Decreases; 
Program; 

I.    Payments  for  "a"  children                           223.900  000  79i  onn  nnn 

3-  sS%.'ovM  f """" ""'^"moo  llllfenZ 

3.  Special  Provisions   14.500.000  -l^lsoo.nnn 

Subtotal..      593,016.000  -593.016,000 

4.  Construction   20.000.000  .in   

Total,  decreases   -603.016.000 

Total,  net  change   -ftnn.n.«,nnn 

Explanation  of  Chanees 

Increases ; 

t  P.ay^nts  to  other  Federal  agencies  -  An  Increase  of  $3,000,000  Is  requested 
Decreases : 

.cti.l;v  rrr"'^  ■         legislation  is  being  proposed  for  this 

activity  and  funds  wUl  be  sought  under  a  supplemental  request. 

activity  f^flu^w^X'^'^^r"  legislation  Is  being  proposed  Cor  this 

activity  and  funds  wiu  be  sought  under  a  supplemental  request. 

2.  Special  provisions  >  Kew  legislation  Is  being  proposed  for  thio  activitv 
and  funds  will  be  sought  under  a  supplemental  request.  activirv 

Construction  .  A  decrease  of  $10,000,000  vlll  j^iovidc  Lirj-ontly  leoded 
nlnlmun  school  faciUtle.  to  local  education  agencies  which  meet  ute  eUeibUitV 
requirements  specified  by  the  Act.  eiigioiuty 
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  QbLl);atlons  by  Activity  

pj^j  '  19^5  1975  1976  Increase  or 


Ref. 


Estimate  Rovlacd  Estimate  Decrease 


Maintenance  and 
92  operations: 

(a)  Payments  for  "a"  ^  */       ^ ^^^1/ 

children  .$223,900,000    $223,900,000  $     — -$223,900,000.1' 

(b)  Payments  for  "b"  w  ^^..1/ 

children   354,616,000     354,616,000  --f.     -  354,616,000i/ 

(c)  Special  provisions..  14,500,000       14,500,000   -  14,500,0001' 

(d)  Paysients  to  other  ^ 

Federal  agencies..  43.000,000       43.0Q0«000  46.000.000     -4-  3,000.000 

Subtotal   636,016,000     636,016,000  46,000,000  -  590,016,000 

96    Construction   20.000.000       20.000,000  10.000.000  -10.000.000 

Total  obligations  656,016,000     656,016,000  56,000,000  -600,016,000 


y  Funds  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  for  later  trtnsmlttAl,  pending  the 
"  enactment  of  nev  legislation. 
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UDlIJ^SCIOn  Dy  UDJCCC 

1975  1975 

Increase 
or 

Lands  anJ  structures 

Crants,  subsidies,  snd 
contributions. . . 

$    1,000,000    $  1,000,000 
655,946,000  655,946,000 

$  1,000,000 
55,000,000 

$  ... 

-600,946,000 

Total  obligatlcns  by 

"'"^'''''^   656,946,000     656,946,000     56,000,000  -600,946,000 


Asiounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1975 

Revised  1976  i' 

Appropriation  $656,016,000  $56,000,000' 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   930,000  — 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year    «•«•«• 

Total,  obligations   656,946,000  36,000,000 


1/  Excludes  $210,000,000  proposed  for  latir  transmittal,  pending  the 
enactment  of  proposed  legislation. 
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Authorlxlng  LcglsUtton 


1976 


LcRlsIatlon 

School  AssUcancc  In  FcucraUy  Affccf^'J  Areas: 

Public  Law  874  Maintenance  and  Operations, 
AS  ar.onded  bv  Public  Uw  9>380 

Section  2  • 

«^ccclon  3  •  

Section  4  

brOClon  6  

Section  7  

Section  302  

3/ 

Public  Uw  815  Construct loni?/ 

Section  5  

Section  S  

Section  9  

Section  10  

Section  14  

Section  16  


Authorized 


$  11,000,000 
950,222,000i' 

100,000 
46,000,000 
2/ 

50,000 


37,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
2/ 


Appropriation 
requested  . 


46,000,000 
2/ 


4,275,000 


1,000,000 
4,725,000 

2/ 


y  Includes  all  low-rent  housing  pupils. 

Zf  Requirements  are  unpredictable.    Tliey  are  payablt  out  of  t!)e  regular  approprla- 
tlon,  subject  to  replacement  by  supplemental  appropriations  as  needed. 

2    The  authorization  column  for  consttuction  Includes  the  anticipated  funding 
»ovcl  for  ncvr  applications  In  1976  and  excludes  an  unfunded  backlog  of 
eligible  or  potentially  eligible  applications  which  is  estimated  at  $300,025,403 
as  of  6/30/75. 
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School  A«sUtancc  In  Federally  Affected  Areas 


Year 

Budget 
HxtlQUite 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 

Approprlat Ion 

1966 

$3^6,370,000 

$437,370,000 

$437,370  000 

HJi , J/U ,uuu 

1967 

205,717,000 

468,517,000 

507,348,000 

Aca  <i7  nnn 

1968 

A3d,Sl7,000 

529,482,000 

463,282,000 

SoQ  AO'>  nnn 

1969 

409,697,000 

520,207,000 

520,207,000 

c^A  on7  nnn 
ZU/ ,UUU 

1970 

201,107,000 

519,507,000 

599,107,000 

^10    ^n  7  AAA 

1971 

f\f\f\  nnn 

438,900,000 

672,700,000 

549,968,000 

1972 

439,300,000 

606,880,000 

676,380,000 

611,880,000 

1973 

430,910,000 

641,405,000 

681,405,000 

671,405,000 

197A 

292,500,000 

610,000,000 

633,000,000 

593,416,000-^ 

1975 

340,300,000 

656,016,000 

656,016,000 

656,016,000 

1976 

56,000,000 

NOTE 


In  order  to  reflect  cooparaWllty  with  the  1973  cclmate  this  table 
excludes  all  funds  for  Technical  services  under  P.L.  815, 
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JuscificACion 
School  A«sltt«ncc  In  Ftdcrtlly  A£fccce4  Arcat 


1975  1975  1976  IncrtMt  or 
Ettlmtf  RcvUed  Estlaatc  D^crff 


School  Asti stance  In  Federally 
Affected  Araaa: 

(a)  Maintenance  «d  opera* 

tlons: 

(1)  Payaenta  for  V 

children  ^23,900,000  $223,900,000    $  — ^1/  $-223,900,000^' 

(2)  PayiKtita  for  'V*  . 

children               354,616,000  354,616,000  — 1/  •354,616,000i' 

(3)  Special  provi- 

aiona                     14,500,pOO  14,500,000  — ^1/  •14,500,000^' 

(4)  Payments  to  other 

Federal  aaenclea   43,000^000  43.000.000  46.000.000  ♦3,000>000 

Subtotal            636,016,000  636,016,000  46,000,000  -590,016,000 

(b)  Conttructlon                     20.000.000  20.000.000  10.000.000  -10^000.000 

Total                      656,016,000  656,016,000  56,000,000  -600,016,000 

If  Punda  for  these  activities  vlU  be  proposed  under  later  traoaalttal,  pending  the 
enactatnt  of  new  legislation. 


Ceneral  Statement 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  educating  children  In  areas  where  enroU- 
SMnts  are  affected  by  Federal  activities,  Title  I  of  Public  Lav  81-874  and  Public 
Lev  81*615  provide  funds  for  these  purposes;  Public  Lev  81-874  for  current .operating 
assistance  and  Public  Law  81-815  for  construction  assistance.    >tost  of  the  funds 
are  provided  on  the  basis  of  children  claiacd  by  local  educational  agencies  in 
connection  vith  Federal  properties  as  residing  on,  end/or  having  e  perent  employed 
on,  Federel  property,  or  In  one  of  the  Unifotottd  Services.    Substantiel  funds  ere 
provided  to  school  districts  educeting  Indian  children  beceuse  Xndien  lends  ere 
eligible  Federel  property  under  both  lews. 

Both  Public  Lews  81-674  end  81-815  eu thorite  Federel  peyaents  directly  to 
eligible  locel  educetionel  egcncies.    Applicetlons  for  essistence  under  both  lews 
ere  submitted  to  the  Conissioner  of  Educetion  through  the  Stete  educetion  egencies, 
which  certify  thet  the  dete  conteined  therein  ere  eccurete  Insofer  es  records  in 
Stete  offices  ere  concerned. 

In  1976  the  totel  request  for  lapect  Aid  is  $266  million.    This  reque5t 
includes  $56  million  to  be  approprleted  under  existing  euthority  end  a  request  for 
$210  million  proposed  for  leter  transaittel  which  vould  be  under  the  author i:y  of 
nev  legisletion. 

Both  Public  Uvs  81-874  end  81-815  vere  amended  by  Public  Law  93-380  (the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974).    These  emendments  vould  substentielly  elter  the 
euthorizetion  end  funding  distribution  procedures  in  fiscel  yeer  1976.  Public 
Lav  93-380  esteblishes  e  three-tier  funding  formule  for  funding  the  verious  sec- 
tions of  the  lev.    This  nev  funding  procedure  vould  not  mean  a  reduction  of  funds, 
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but  it  would  event uolly  bring  about  coiuiacrable  modi flctt Ions  In  the  ««nner  that 
funds  ire  distributed*  though  a  numhcr  of  'liold-hanalcss**  provisions  would  make 
any  such  changes  very  gradual.    Further,  public  housing  c!illdren  would  be  counted 
for  the  first  tlrae  for  payacnt  purposes  (on  the  "B"  category  base). 

However,  new  Icglslati,  .i  Is  being  proposed  by  the  Administration  w!ilch  would 
replace  the  tier-funded  fomuU.    It  will  result  In  all  districts  absorbing  a 
greater  share  of  Impact  aid  costs.    Tlic  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  fund  Sections 
2,  3(a).  3(b)»  3{c)/A),  3(e),  and  A  In  a  manner  similar  to  1975.    Once  entf tlenjcnts 
arc  established,  each  school  district  will  have  to  absorb  5  percent  of  the  previous 
year's  total  current  expenditure. 

Tndcr  the  new  fonnula  pjiyroents  would  be  as  follows: 

!!&l.cJiUdl£a  —  100  percent  of  entltlei&ent  where  the  number  of  cliildren 

Is  25  percent  or  aorc  of  the  average  daily  attendance;  90  percent.  If  less; 

IlBll.chj[idren  —  6d  percent  of  entltleincnt,  less  out-of-Statc  H's  for 
wtiom  tio  onticleacnt  Is  provided; 

Special  provisions  —  100  percent  of  cntltletaent: 

Fron  snch  aiaojunts,  provided  above: 

5^jicrccnt  of  the  previous  year's  total  operating  budget  for  each  school 
district  is  subtracted;  the  balance  cuqals  the  payncnt. 

Although  this  new  proposal  will  result  In  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  over* 
all  funding  level.  It  Is  estimated  that  of  the  districts  that  will  lose  Impact  aid 
funds,  the  laajorltv  (70  percent)  will  lose  less  than  2  percent  of  their  total  opfirat- 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estltnatc 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Maintenance  and  Operations: 

(a)  Payments  to  "a" 

children   $223,900,000  $223,900,000    $  1/ 

(b)  Pa>Taents  to  "b" 

children   35A,616,000  354,616,000  It 

(c)  Special  provisions..  14,500,000  14,500,000  1/ 

(d)  Payments  to  other 

Federal  agencies..  43,000.000  43.000.000  46.000,000 


$-223,900,00Oi/ 

-354,616,00(4/ 
-14,500,000i' 

+3.000.000 


Total   636,016,000     636,016,000  46,000,000 


-590,016,000^^ 


y  Fjnds  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  under  later  transmittal,  pending  the 
etiactment  of  new  legislation. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  education  in  areas  where  enrollment  are 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  Title  I  of  Public  Law  81-874,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  93-380,  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  tlese  purposes*    In  the  past  payments 
have  been  made  to  local  school  districts  when  revenues  from  local  sources  have  been 
reduced  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  (since  1938)  by  the  United 
States  (Section2);  for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  or  have  a  parent  in  a  Uniformed  Service  (Section  3(a) » 
for  children  who  either  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  or  have  a  parent  In  the  Uniformed  Services  (Section  3(b);;  to 
increase  rates  of  payment  for  certain  3(a)  children  (Sectiut:  J(c)(4);  to  provide  for 
unexpected  decreases  in  Federal  activities  (Section  3(e),  and  for  substantial 
increases  in  attendance  (Section  4)*    Under  Section  6,  the  full  cost  of  education 
is  provided  for  children  residing  on  Federal  property  when  no  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  able,  because  of  State  law  or  for  other  reasons,  to  provide  suit- 
able free  public  education.    Assistance  to  schools  in  major  disaster  areas  is 
provided  under  Section  7  and  generally  come  from  the  regular  appropriation. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976_  , ,  , 

In  order  to  provide" the  full  cost  of  educating  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  in  States  where,  due  to  State  law  or  for  other  reasons,  local  school 
districts  are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  oublic  education,  the  amount  of 
$46,000,000  Is  requested.    Schools  operated  under  Section  6  cannot  be  terminated 
until  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  department  con- 
cerned jointly  determine,  after  consulting  with  the  appropriate  State  education 
agency,  that  a  local  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for 
the  children  attending  such  schools. 

Tlie  funds  requested  will  provide  the  full  cost  of  educating  approximately 
42,000  on  27  military  bases  in  thirteen  States. 

Accomplishments  m  fiscal  ^ears  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974  there  were  4,368  eligible  school  district  applicants  who 
were  funded  under  Section  2  (67  districts)  and  Section  3  (4,30l  districts).  These 
funds  provided  assistance  for  approximately  363,000  Section  3(a)  children  and  over 
1.7  million  Section  3(b)  children.    Funds  in  the  amount  ef  $574,416,000  and  special 
language  authorized  payments  of  entitlements  in  fiscal  year  1974  as  follows: 
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Section  3(a) 


100 


percent  of  cntltlcneiit  (where  the 
niusber  oi"  eligible  children  co.-nprised 
25  percent  or  noro  or  the  chihlron  In 
average  daily  attendance) 
percent  of  enticlcr.cut  (Uliere  t!»e 
number  of  eligible  children  comprised 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  children 
in  average  daily  acteitdancu) 
percent  of  entttleraent 


90 


Section  3(b) 
Sections  2,  3(c)(4), 
3(c),  and  4 


100 


percent  of  cntttlcnent 


The  acwunt  of  $43,000,000  provitled  the  full  cost  of  educating  •pproxltwtelv 
42,000  children  i:nder  Section  6.  . 

An  «=sounC  of  $10  nilllon  was  allocated  for  assistance  to  school  districts  In 
major  disaster  areas. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  approximately  4,400  school  districts  will  receive 
pavaencs  at  90  percent  or  100  percent  of  entltlenent,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
Inpacc  for  360,000  Section  3(a)  children,  and  not  tDore  than  70  percent  of 
er.titletnent  for  approxlnately  1.7  million  Section  3(b)  children.    Assistance  under 
Section  2  vill  be  provided  to  school  districts  vhere  10  percent  or  tnore  of  their 
taxable  property  ha;:  been  required  by  the  Federal  Covernoent  since  1938. 
Section  3(c)(4)  will  permit  an  increased  rate  of  paywent  for  sone  3(a)  children 
to  Insure  a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  -aalntalned  in  generally 
comparable  school  districts.    Section  3(e)  will  assist  school  districts  affected 
by  certain  decreases  in  Federal  acrlvlt'es.    Section  4  will  assist  school  districts 
affected  by  substantive  Increases  In  attendance  due  to  Federal  activities.  The 
full  cost  of  educating  nearly  42,000  children  will  be  provided  under  Section  6. 


SUrrLEMEOTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Maintenance  and  Operatlcr.s 
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P.L.  81-874 
Sutton 


BasU  of  Eitgtbtitty 


1974 
cntlticment 


1974  1975  1975  1976  . 

Appropriation    Entttlencnt   Appropriation    EntttlcycntV    Budget  Request 


Section  2  School  districts  having  partial 

loss  of  tax  base  removal  of 
real  property  Crocs  tax  rolls 
through  Federal  acquisition. 

Section  3(a)-AI]A)    Children  of  parenta  vbo  work 
•Rate)    on  and  reside  on  Federal 
•Cntitlcncnt)  property. 

SecCftOn  3(b)-ADA)    Children  of  parenta  who  either 
•Rate)    work  on  or  reside  on  Federal 
•Entitlcncnt)  property. 


Section  3(e) 


Section  3(c)(4) 


Deductions 
3(c)(2)(B) 


Net  Section  3 
Entitlement 


School  districts  eligible  to 
receive  snount  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled 
before  rt'duction  of  Federally- 
coiiinctcd  children  by  cessation 
or  'Iccreasc  of  Federal  activity. 

FrovMcs  special  deficit  rate  of 
pa>.H'nt  when  50%  or  more  of 
children  reside  on  Federal  property. 

Deduction  wh*n  eligibility  require- 
event  not  met  n  second  fiscal  year 
of  tvo-^ycar  peilod. 


$    9»000»000  $    9»000»000     $  10»000»000  $  10»000»000     $  11,000,000 

362,000^' 

$690, 


362,000 
$581 
$210,241,000 


360,000 

$635  yu7v  I 

$200,100,000     $228,600,000  $223,900,000  $254,886,000^' 


1,712,500  1,666,300  2,385,800^/ 

$275  $300  $320  . 

$471,000,000  $213,566,000     $500,000,000  $355,116,000  $687,736,0002' 


$    3,200,000  $    3,700,000     $    4,000,000  $    4>OOO,000     $  8,600,000 


$350,000 


$350,000 


400,000  $400,000 


-4/ 


1/  Aaended  by  P.L.  93-J30. 

2/  Does  not  include  any  tow-^rent  housing  pupils  although  there  will  be  some  In 
"  pupils  are  included  i  *  liie  "B*'  category. 

2/  Includes  all  lowrcnt  housing  pupils  on  a  "B"  category  basis 
4/  AiDOunt  included  in  ihc  "A"  category. 


$  -1,000,000  $-500,000  $-1,000,000  $-500,000  $*1, 000,000 
$683,691,UUU    $515,716,000     $732,000,000  $582,916,000  $950,222,000 

the  "A"  category.    For  payment  computation  purposes  all  low-rent  housing 
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P.L.  81-874 
Section 


BasU  of  EHgtbtltty 


Section  4 
I -it  year 


Section  6 


Section  302 


Section  7 


Low-Rene 
Housing 


Sudden  .lU'l  substantia  1  increase 
of  children  resulting  frua 
Icdcral  activities  carrried  on 
directly  or  through  a  contractor 

Arrangcnents  with  Federal 
agencies  for  educating  certain 
children  residing  on  Federal 
property. 

Transfer  of  funds  to  Federal 
agencies  for  service  provided 
to  local  educational  agencies 

Natural  disasters 

(Definition  of  Federal  Property 
Includes  low-rent  housing*) 


TOTALS 

Xj  Anendcd  by  P,L.  93-J30 

ll  Requirements  cannot  be  c^titaated  at  this  titae 
3/  Asiounc  is  included  In  Section  3(b) 


1974  IV74  1975  1975  1976 

Entitlement    Appropriation    Entitlement     Appropriation    Entitlctnenti^    Budget  Reruest 


$130,000        $150,000  $100,000  $100,000 


$100,000 


$39,500,000    $3,s  500,000       $42,950,000       $42,950,000        $46,000,000  $46,000,000 

$50,000  $50,000  $50,000  $50,000  $50,000 

$10,000,000    $10,000,000  2/  3/  2/ 


$247,000,000 


$268,000,000 


3/' 


$989,391,000  $574,416,000  $1,053,100,000     $636,016,000    $1,007,372,000  $46,000,000 
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1975 
EsClmare 


i975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


CotisCructlon 


$20,000,000 


$20,000,000 


$10,000,000 


-  $10,000,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  provide  urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities,  Public  Law 
81-8L5  authorizes  Federal  funding  for  school  construction  to  school  districts 
Impacted  by  Federal  activities.     Under  Section  5  eligibility  Is  determined  by 
the  number  of  children  residing  with  a  parent  who  lives  and  works  on  Federal 
property  (Section  5(a)(1));  and  by  the  number  of  children  who  reside  with  a 
parent  who  either  lives  or  works  on  Federal  property  (Section  5(a)(2)).  Sub- 
sections lA(a)  and  U(b)  authorize  grants  to  construct  minimum  school  facilities 
In  school  districts  which  provide  free  public  education  for  children  who  resld.a 
on  Indian  lands,  or  In  districts  where  Indian  lands  comprise  a  substantial  part 
ot  the  school  district.    Section  9  provides  funds  to  construct  minimum  facilities 
for  local  educitlonal  agencies  affected  by  temporary  Federal  impact.    Some  State 
l.iw»  preclude    he  provision  of  free  public  education  by  State  or  local  agencies 
for  children  living  on  sone  Federal  properties  or  the  expenditure  of  local  and 
State  funds  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  on  Federal  properties.  In 
these  Instances  the  Cosanisslone.  is  directed  by  Section  10  of  the  Act  to  make 
arrangements  for  constructing  or  otherwise  providing  school  facilities  for  the 
children.     Section  16  provides  assistance  to  local  educac^'^nal  agencies  In  areas 
suffering  major  disasters. 

Funds  are  reserved  for  eligible  applicants  upon  a  determination  of  their 
eligibility  and  at  such  time  as  their  respective  project  application  has  been 
reached  on  the  priority  index  list.    Federal  regulations  require  that  all 
eligible  applicants  be  placed  in  rank  order  of  relative  priority  by  sections 
of  the  Act  and  funded  In  that  order. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  meet  critical  construction  needs,  the  funds  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  as  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  will  be  targeted  toward  relieving 
the  impact  cau<;cd  by  military  installations  (Section  5)  In  overcrowding  the 
school  facilities  of  local  educational  agencies,  and  toward  providing  needed 
school  facilities  of  local  educational  agencies  serving  children  residing  on 
Indian  lands  (Section  14(a)  and  14(b)),    On  the  basis  of  present  data,  it  is 
expected  chat  about  14  projects  will  provide  new  school  facilities  for  approxi- 
mately 2,900  pupils  in  110  classrooms  and  related  school  facilities  (e.g., 
libraries,  cafeterias,  special  education  rooms  for  the  handicapped,  and  the  like) 
It  Is  expected  that  the  funds  requested  will  provide  one  new  school  in  N'cw 
Mexico  serving  600  Indian  children  in  20  clasbrooms  and  related  school  facili- 
ties.   Further  it  is  anticipated  that  $1  million  vill  be  used  for  emergency 
repairs  to  some  o£  the  156  existing  Federal iy-owncd  scnool  facilities  loca'.cd 
on  Federal  property  on  approximatolv  68  ,^'>vcrnrent  installations  m  o'-c'err  tj 
protect  the  capital  inv'cst.mcnt  the  rcderal  (>ovCrnncnt  alre-J^  '.as  m  Jicse  scUocl 
facilities . 


o 
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or  serving  children  residing  on  i  »f '"'^^ /'^a"«<l  by  military  activity 
theae  projoccs  was  5n        foo     Fi  c.l  yelr'l,?^'/''^",'™'""'  " 
initiation  of  6  projects  at  an  Inl  lal  c'cst  of  ?1o'"aS6%8o'1  rj"'' 

Ocsisncd%o  r;iace':;^^;..J?et     r^acn  »::^%r1^if?rdai^ 
destroyed  bv  major  disaster*;     t»,a<,/»  i  *    f,f  ^  damaged  or 

for  approxi^tely  1,450  pupil,  fn  64  cl^^^r  ^^'^^'".'^^^^^  exP^cted  to  provide 
ties.  classrooms  and  related  school,  faciUr 

n.ese  projects  are  expected  7o  provide  f^^HMr/r'™'^  ?8.918.024). 
children  in  161  cUssrooua  and  ?e"«ed  school  Ucn'JtieT"    """''  ''''' 

repaL^^:o"■:r:^t-o::e^c"rk^^^lL'I°°°•°°°  <>"^««ed  ^or  ^nor 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 

Program  Purpoae  and  Accomplishments 

Activity;    Maintenance  and  operations  (P,L,  81-874) 

.  1976  

1975  1973  b;;^^ 

gstltnatc        Rovisod  Authorization  Estimate 

$636,016,000  $636,016,000       $1,057,372,000  $46,000,000 

PHIHosc:     In  order  to  provide  compensation  for  educational  costs  to  arejs 
affected  by  activities  of  the  United  States  government.  Title  I  of  P  L  81- 
87.*,  as  amended  by  P.L,  93-380,  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  the 
naintonance  and  operation  of  local  school  districts  where  enrolltnents  are 
affftc^**'!  hv  Fc'Ier.a  activities. 

un.  Eiscai  >ear  1976  appropriation  covers  school  year  1976-77, 

support  goLg  Jo  hoSv^"\:tp^cjL  sc"oo°f  dls"L\"!  Proportionate 

ing  the  enactnenc  of  new  leRlsUtlon  ,    .  activities,  pend- 

pay»ent  procedures  which  will  iri  ^c^ur«el^'"reni^^^'°"^^"P^''"  '""tlement  and 
responsibility  for  educatloh  «"""tely  reflect  the  Federal  and  local  economic 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

School  A3Si  stereo  In  Fed  era  1 1*/  AC  fee  ted  Areas 

ProRrani  Purpose  and  A>  ompUshL^enta 

Activity:    Construction  (p.L.  81-815) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estiiiatc        Rcvtiied  Authorization  Estimate 

,000,000    $>0,000,000  $70,000,000  $10,000,0C0 


Purpose;    In  order  to  provide  assistance  for  urgently  needed  construction 
facilities*  Public  Law  81-815  authorizes  funds  to  local  school  districts 
where  there  are  .significant  increases  in  pupil  enrollnent  resulting  from 
Federal  activities. 

Explanation;    Applications  and  documentation  are  tubmitted  by  local  educational 
ngencies.    Hiis  nuterial  is  reviewed  by  Office  of  Education  personnel  and  awards 
are  taadc  directly  to  the  local  educational  agencies.    The  construction  account  is 
a  no-ycar  account.    Funds  awarded  under  this  appropriation  are  available  until 
cxoeiidcd,  without  regard  to  fiscal  years.    Applications  submitted  under  Section  5 
apj  14(a)  and  14(b)  take  priority  over  applications  submitted  under  any  other 
Section  of  the  Act. 

Accotrglishments  in  1975:    Granta  were  made  to  meet  the  most  pressing  construction 
needs  of  local  education  agencies  which  applied  under  Sections  5  and  l4(a)  and 
14(b)  of  the  Act.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately  161  classrooms  benefitting 
nearly  4,400  children  will  be  constructed. 

Oblectlves  for  1976;    Grants  in  1976  will  again  provide  assistance  for  construc- 
tion needs  resulting  fi-om  increased  military  activities  with  the  greater  propor- 
tionate share  providing  assistance  for  Indian  school  construction.    It  Is  estimated 
that  130  classroom  benefitting  nearly  3,500  pupils  will  be  constructed. 
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DEPARTMKNT  OK  H^V^L'nl.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARK 
Office  of  Education 

School  Assixunce  In  Federally  Affected  Areas 
M0lnr^r.sr.cc  tnd  Opcrtcions  -  p.t.  874 


State  or                     r974                                         TWS  T^T? 
Outlying  Area  Actual  Estimate  Revised  Eat  iraate 


TOTAL 

$574,416,000 

$636,016,000 

$636,016,000 

$46,000,000 

Alabana 

9,698,462 

10,456,000 

10,456,000 

2,187.000 

Alaska 

30 

,729,581 

34,152,000 

34,152.000 



Arizona 

15 

,716,411 

17,670,000 

17,670,000 

Arkansas 

3 

,155,599 

3,388,000 

3,388,000 

California 

77 

,521,716 

88,265,000 

88,265,000 

27  ^000 

Colorado 

12 

,682,248 

14,133,000 

14,133,000 

— - 

Connect  icut 

3,509,047 

3,916,000 

3,916,000 

Delaware 

2 

,488,674 

2,686,000 

2,686,000 

2,515,000 

Florida 

17, 

159,176 

19,128,000 

19,128,000 

Georgia 

14 

,832,424 

16,342,000 

16,342,000 

S  677  000 

Hawaii 

u 

,511,612 

12,873,000 

12,873,000 

... 

Idaho 

•J 

,:)b4,384 

3,992,000 

3,992,000 

... 

Illinois  ' 

10 

,355,722 

11,218,000 

11,218,000 

Indiana 

5 

,212,933 

3.594,000 

3,594,000 

I 

,834,928 

1,951,000 

1   QSl  000 

Kansaa 

8 

,985,004 

9,179,000 

9,179,000 

25,000 

Kentucky 

10 

,010,881 

10,222,000 

10,222,000 

7,209,000 

L^ii  {si 

3 

,662,198 

4  202  000 

A  202  000 

Ma  ine 

2 

,943,171 

T  271  000 

•\  2  71  000 

30 

100,588 

7(tL  000 

'\'\  OfiL  000 

Massachusetts 

10 

845,396 

12,628,000 

12,628,000 

1.749,000 

Michigan 

5 

839,792 

6,489,000 

6,489,000 

2 

985,713 

^  7SA  000 

Q  7CO  noo 

Miasiaa Ippl 

165,200 

3  790  000 

^  790  000 

8 

201,707 

10  093  000 

10  09^  000 

&  V  ,  V  7a7  ,  wwv 

Montana 

6 

107,169 

7,475,000 

7  475  000 

Nebraska 

5 

792,460 

6,631,000 

6,631,000 

Nevada 

3 

729,482 

4,165,000 

4,165«000 

New  Kaopahire 

2 

695,941 

2,944,000 

2,944,000 

New  Jersey 

14 

506,296 

15,823,000 

15.823,000 

New  l^xico 

15,488,481 

17,258,000 

17,258,000 

New  York 

18 

272,507 

20,482,000 

20,482,000 

1,736.000 

North  Carolina 

16, 

984,575 

18,730,000 

18,730.000 

10,8'/7,000 

North  Dakota 

5. 

074,090 

6,537,000 

6,537,000 

Ohio 

12 

490,487 

11.090,000 

11,090.00C 

Oklahoma 

12 

051,363 

12.775,000 

12,775,000 

Oregon 

3 

919,201 

4,308,000 

4,308,000 

19,000 

Pennsylvania 

8 

228,446 

9,437,000 

9,437,000 

3,000 

Rhode  laland 

3. 

394,982 

3,887,000 

3,887,000 

South  Carolina 

10, 

058,072 

11,201,000 

11,201,000 

3,316,000 

o 
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State                            W*  1975  '    1975  1976 

Outlying  Area   Actual  Eatlnate  Revlacd  Estlwtc 

South  Dakota                 5,650,777  7,583,000  7,583,000 

Tennessee                      7,064,468  7,679,000  7,679,000 

Texas  31,689,801  34,918,000  34,918,000 

Utah                             8,327,915  9,295,000  9,295,000 

VcrRwnt                           272,502  149,000  149,000 

Virginia  41,140,034  45,831,000  45,831,000  3,422,000 

Washington  14,756,206  16,391,000  16,391,000 

West  Virginia                   986,428  750,000  750,000 

Wisconain                      2,061,915  2.301,000  2,301,000 

Wyoming                        2,943,960  3,285,000  3,285,000 

District  of 

Columbia                     3,801,418  4,244,000  4,244,000 
Ainerican  Samoa 

Guam                              2,854,605  3,192,000  3,192,000 

Puerto  Rico                   6,339,852  6,995,000  6,995,000  6,686,000 

Trust  Territory   •  —  —  — - 

Virgin  Islands  —  —  •— 

Make  Island                      —  —  —  — 


1/    Estimated  paytocnts  of  entitlement  under  Section  3(a)  at  90  percent  or 
100  percent,  based  on  the  degree  of  impact;    special  provisions  and 
Section  6  at  lOO  percent.    Section  3(b)  children  funded  at  a  level  not 
to  exceed  70  percent  of  entitlement.    Section  7  (disaster)  cannot  be 
estimated  but  will  be  funded  at  100  percent. 

2/    These  amounts  represent  funding  of  Section  6  only  at  100  percent  of 

entitlement.  No  funds  are  being  requested  at  this  time  for  Sections  3(a), 
3(b),  or  special  provision,  pending  the  enactment  of  new  laglalatlon. 
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l)ErAKTMENT  OK  \\FM,V\»  ffiUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Obligation  by  Activity 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
(FV  1976  Estlnatc  and  July  I  -  Septcr:i>er  30  Period) 


FY  1976 

l^agc                                                                   FY  1976  Estimate 
RcXi  Activity  Estimate  July  I  -  Scpt«  30 

l«    >Uilntonance  and  Operations: 

(a)  Payinencs  for  "a"  children* «.  $      1/  $  1/ 

(b)  Payraents  for  'V  children...  1/  1/ 

(c)  Special  provisions   1/  T/ 

(d)  Payniejits  to  other  Federal  ~  ~ 

agencies  _  46,000.000  5.000,000 

Subtotal  46,000,000  5,000,000 

2«    Construct loiu«.   10.000.000   

Total   56,000,000  5,000,000 


1/  Funds  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  for  later  transmittal,  pend- 
ing: the  onnctnont  of  new  legislation. 
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DEP^XRmNl'  OP  limiU,  EDUCNTIOK,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Aaounts  Available  for  ObltRatton 

1976 

1976  July  1  -  Sept.  30 

Appropriation   $56,000,000  $5,000,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   — 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year* •••••••  — » 


Obligations  by  Object 
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Total,  obligations   56,000,000  5,000,000 


Fi  1976 

nr  1976  Estiraate 
Estimate  July  1  '  Sept.  30 


Unds  and  structures. ••  •   $  1,000,000  $  ™ 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions   55.000.000  5.000.000 

Total  obligations  by  object   56,000,000  5,000,000 
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FY  1976 
Esttcutc 


r£  1976 
Esdnatc 
July  I  -  Sept 4  30 


1. 


Maintenance  and  operations: 

(a)  Payments  for  "a"  chlWren... 

(b)  Payracnts  for  "b"  chliarcn.«. 

(c)  Special  provisions  

<<1)    Payaents  to  other  Federal 


$ 


1/ 
1/ 
1/ 


$  1/ 


agencies 


46,000>000 


5.000.000 


2. 


Construction 


A6 I 000 ,000 
10.000,000 


5,000,000 


Total 


$56,000.000 


$5.000.000 


Narrative 


An  estltaate  of  $5,000,000  Is  requested  for  Section  6  for  the  period  July  l» 
1976  -  Scptcnber  30,  1976*    This  amount  was  computed  on  the  1>asls  of  estimated 
requircnents  for  the  July  and  August  portion  of  suxner  school  chat  is  held  following 
cocjplcLlon  of  the  regular  1975-76  school  year,  and  for  Septeaaber,  the  first  month 
of  the  regular  1976-77  school  year.    The  request  Is  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
1976  cstlaacc  because  It  reflects  the  needs  of  only  one  regular  school  month,  the 
opening  taonth  of  September.    In  this  month  the  neede  are  greater  than  a  regular 
school  nonth  of  the  previous  year  due  to  anticipated  teacher  salary  and  other  operat- 
ing increases.    In  addition,  funds  are  requested  for  two  sunrocr  school  months  In 
which  average  daily  attendance  is  consldc^*ably  leas  than  regular  school  months. 

The  funds  requested  will  permit  sunoer  school  and  the  opening  of  school 
for  approximately  27  projects  under  which  the  Coianlaa loner  provides  the  full 
cost  of  education  for  children  residicg  on  Federal  property  wher no  State  or 
local  educational  agency  is  able»  because  of  State  law  or  for  otticr  reasons,  to 
provide  suitable  free  education  to  such  children. 


No  construction  funds  are  requested  for  the  Interim  period.    Funds  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  funding  of  a  new  school  facility  to  house  children  residing 
on  Indian  land,  a  project  which  had  been  Initially  funded  at  an  earllet  date  with 
funds  made  available  from  prior  year  appropriations.    However,  it  is  posi^lble  to 
postpone  obligating  these  funds  until  October.    Therefore  these  funds  will  be 
requested  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 


1/  Funds  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  for  later  tranamlttal,  pending 
the  enactment  of  new  legislation. 
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TUKSDAY,  M.VUCH  11,  1975. 

EMEKGEXCY  SCHOOL  All) 

WITNESSES 

DB.  HEEMAN  R.  GOLDBERG,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  (EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS) 

DR.  TERRELL  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

ROBERT  R.  WHEELER,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DR.  GEORGE  R.  RHODES,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ASSOCIATE  COM- 
MISSIONER FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  (EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUOTTY  PROGRAMS) 

CORA  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 

MARILYN  P.  BECHTOLD,  BUDGET  ANALYST,  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
AID 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

ix'n^ODurrioNS 

Mr.  Flood.  Ler  s  talk  about  Eniergeucy  School  Aid  now.  It  wasn't 
very  ]o\\<r  nvro  that  you  wore  l)ofore  the  suk-onuuittcc  and  yon  were 
testifyin<r  on  the  1975  appropriation  for  Kinergency  Scliool  Aid. 

As  you  know,  these  funds  will  be  included  in  the  next  supplemental 
bill.  Final  action  has  not  lx»en  taken  on  that  bill  and  probably  won't 
be  for  some  time. 

That  bein<r  the  fact,  no  one  knows  at  this  point  what  amount  will  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Let  s  just  take  a  look  at  what  the 
current  fundin*}:  situation  is. 

The  1975  budget  ix^qnested  $75  million.  The  continuin<r  resolution 
for  1975  authorizes  an  annual  rate  of  $236  million.  The  1974  appro- 
priation was  for  $236  million. 

The  1976  bud<ret  request  we  <ro  into  based  upon  that  kind  of  a  back- 
<rround.  The  pre.stMitation  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Herman  R.  Goldberg?, 
the  Associate  Commissionei-  for  School  .Systems,  Equdl  Educational 
Opnoitunity  Pro<rrams. 

Of  coui-s(>  you  are  accompanied  by  Dr.  BelK  and  Mr,  Wheelen  of 
coui'se.  who  is  here. 

Isthere  anyone  else  you  want  us  to  know? 

Dr.  GoM)HKH(;.  Dr.  Geor<ro  Khodes.  on  Mr.  Wlieelei\s  left,  is  here. 
Cliarles  Milier  is  here,  and  Mi»s.  Beebo  and  Ms.  Hechtold  behind  us. 

Mr.  Fixx)i).  We  have  youi*  bio^rraphical  sketch.  Dr.  Goldberg,  which 
Will  bi»  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  biographical  sketch  follows:] 

Name :  Herman  R.  Goldherg. 

rosltion:  Associate  Connnissionor  for  Equal  Edacational  Opportunity,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Birthplace  and  date:  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  NovoniI)er  20. 1910. 

Education:  B.S-,  Brooklyn  rollefce,  l^m-,  M.A..  CoIuraI)ia  I'niversitv  Teachers- 
College,  m4 ;  LL.I).,  i:ni versiJy  of  Uoche.^ter,  1065. 

March  1071 -June  1971:  A.^sociate  rommis-^ioner  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

1963-lOTl :  Superintendent  of  .<;ch"ools.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
1058-1003 :  Coordinator  of  in.^-tnictional  services,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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1948-195S :  Director  of  siH»oiaI  oUucatioii,  Rocliester. 
194J>-1963:  Lwturer  in  eduontion,  University  of  Uocliester. 
1043-1948;  Lecturer  in  education,  New  York  University  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

1031>-194S :  Teacher,  New  York  City  pul)lic  scliools. 

Additional  exi)erience:  Distinguished  visiting  professor,  Oregon  State  t'ni- 
versity,  Corvallis,  Oreg.  Meml^er,  Ford  Foundation  study  team,  educational  tele- 
vision public  schools,  American  Samoa,  iuend)er,  New  York  State  Teachers  Re- 
tirement lk)ard,  chairman.  President's  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
of  the  Disadvantaged. 

Ohaimian,  invitational  seminar  on  instnictional  television,  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  tlie  Behavioral  Scien«»s,  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  Commissioner,  New 
Y^ork  State  delegation  to  the  education  commission  of  the  States. 

Mmlerator,  Junior  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air John  Hay  humanitlt^  U  llowship, 
Bennington  College,  Bennington.  Vt.  Fulbright  professor  at  the  U.dversity  of 
Bologna,  Italy,  and  consultant  to  the  Italian  and  Israeli  Ministries  of  Edu- 
cation, Meml)er  of  103(>  V.S.  Olympic  team,  professional  liaseball  player,  Ameri- 
can, International,  and  Canadian- American  Leagues. 

Publications :  Editor,  Rochester  Occupational  Reading  Series  ( Science  Re- 
.search  Asfsociates,  Inc.).  Contributing  autlior,  otolaryngology  (Wm.  Proctor, 
Corp.).  Contributing  author.  Education  for  the  Exceptional  (Porter  Sargent, 
Inc.)-  Contributing  author.  Integrated  Education  (Glencoe  Press).  Inventor. 
Ohromovox  lingtiistics  teaching  machine  (Electro  Networks,  Inc.).  Contributing 
author,  £>lucation  for  Tomorrow:  The  Role  of  Media,  Career  Development  and 
Society  (John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.). 

Mr.  Flood,  T  see  you  have  a  pi  epai-ed  statement  ? 
What  arc  you  poin<r  to  do? 

Dr.  Gorj)BF.RG.  T  would  like  to  read  it,  Mr,  Chairman, 
Ml*.  Fux>D.  Suppose  you  do. 


GEXEU,\L  ST.XTKMF.XT 


Dr.  Goij>BEUfl.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  mombei*s  of  the  committee,  we  are  pleased  to 
appear  before  your  committee  today  to  testify  on  the  emergency  school 
aid  account,  Tliis  account  consists  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
and  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Tlie  appropriation  I'equest  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  totals 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  As  this  is  a  forward  funded  program, 
we  are  speaking  of  projects  that  will  start  July  1,  1976,  with  the 
exception  of  those  projects  in  districts  under  emergency  court  order 
for  which  fiscal  year  lOT'o  gmnts  will  bo  made  during  1975-76.  This 
request  is  at  the"  same  level  of  Federal  desegregation  assistance  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  is  based  on 
the  decreased  level  of  desegregation  activity'being  initiated  across  the 
Nation.  This  decreased  level  is  seen  in  marked  contiast  to  the  level  of 
previous  years,  which  directly  resulted  from  the  numerous  court  de- 
.segrefratioii  orders  of  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970  s. 

It  IS  very  difficult  to  make  detailed  estimates  of  the  numl)er  of  dis- 
tricts and  students  that  will  be  affected  by  desegregation  orders  in  the 
future.  This  is  pailicularly  true  when  voluntary  desegregation  activ- 
ity has  to  be  determined  along  with  that  which  might  l)e  required  by 
State  and  Federal  courts  and  agencies.  However,  the  present  level  of 
desegregation  activity  is  expected  to  remain  at  a  fairly  low  level  rela- 
tive to  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970  s. 

In  view  of  this  current  puttern  of  desegregation  activity,  and  in 
light  of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  pivdict  wliere  major  desegrega- 
tion activity  will  occur,  it  is  proposed  that  in  1976  the  approach  to 
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desc<rre«ratioii  assistuDi-o  ho  tl)o  sanio  as  that  proposed  for  1075.  This 
appioach  will  coiicoDtrate  program  funds  diivctly  on  those  distiicts 
and  supporting  nonprofit  organizations  with  the  greatest  desegrega- 
tion needs  to  insure  that  these  districts  will  receive  the  assistance  thev 
re<mire. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  $75  million  would  l)e  targeted  directly  to  the 
areas  of  <rreatest  desegregation  need  tlirough  a  pi-oject  grant  ap- 
proach. AVith  the  $7.1  million  recjuested,  it  is  expected  that  a  total  of 
•24:2  awards  will  be  made  for  basic  and  pilot  progi-am  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  for  public  and  private  nonpi-ofit  organization 
grants,  and  for  special  piograms  and  projects  and  evaluation  grants 
and  contracts. 

For  title  IV  of  the  (*ivil  Kiglits  Act  of  1904,  a  total  of  $2(5,700,00 
is  requested  in  li/7o.  (  apacity  building  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
will  be.  strongly  emphasized  by  these  programs  in  1J)7(),  to  insure  ade- 
(juate  response  to  education  problems  occasioned  by  (1)  desegrega- 
tion: (2)  luuMiual  arcess  to  education  of  those*  natiomil  origin 
minority  childivn  who  are  not  fluent  in  the  English  language:  and 
{:\)  sex  disci-iniination.  Of  the  total  appropriation  request  of  $26,700,- 
000,  $;!  million  will  be  used  for  the  support  of  training  and  ad- 
visory ser\  ices  for  bilingual  education  at  nine  bilingual  general  assist- 
ance centers  ami  tluougli  State  education  agency  grants  in  alwut  14 
States.  Ten  training  institutes  will  be  funded  to  pVovide  training  serv- 
ices for  school  personnel  in  dealing  with  problems  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. A  total  of  221  training  and  technical  assistance  grant  and  con- 
tract awards  ;  iV  expected  to  be  made,  of  which  about  88  are  expected 
to  Ix^  new  awards. 

The  entire  Eniei-gency  School  Aid  appropriation,  therefore,  is  ex- 
pected to  support  a  total  of  163  ena-igency  school  aid,  training,  and 
advisoi-y  services  grant  and  contract  awards  in  1976  for  a  total  of 
$101,700,000.  Togetliei-,  these  programs  will  serve  approximately 
l:],08r).000  students  and  ti-ain  alwut  427,400  school  pei^sonnel. 

Mr.  Flood.  In  your  1976  budget  request  now  before  us,  your  request 
is  for  $75  million.  That  is  for  Emergency  School  Aid? 

Mr.  Flood.  Vou  want  $26.7  million  for  Civil  Rights  Advisory 
Services? 

Dr.  GoLDUKm;.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fixx)D.  You  want  $26.7  million  foi-  civil  rights  advisory  services? 
Dr.  GoLDBKiio.  Yes,  sii-. 

ni.STOIlY  OK  -niK  KMKRGKNTY  SCHOOL  AID  rR0(;U.\M 

^^^  Fumy.  In  order  to  get  a  handle  on  this  budget  let  s  start  by  talk- 
ing about  the  past  record  of  this  Emergency  School  Aid  program. 
RenieiulKM".  it  Hi*st  began  back  in  1971. 

The  appropriation  was  $75  million.  That  was  under  several  different 
autlioi-ities.  Suppose  yoii  take  it  from  tliei-e.  Tell  us  what  happened  to 
the  appi  opriations  in  subsequent  years. 

Dr.  GoLDBEm;.  Foi-  the  first  2  ye^rs  of  the  Emergency  School  Assist- 
ance Program,  for  short,  ESAP,  $75  million  was  appropriated  ea<?li 
year.  The  majority  of  funds  went  to  districts  undergoing  court-ordered 
desegregation.  Some  1,400  districts,  as  this  committee  will  recall, 
changed  from  dual  school  systems  to  unitary  systems  at  that  time. 

Following  2  years  of  effoi-t  under  ESAP,  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  For  school  years 
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197S-74  and  1074  75,  wo  had  appropriations  of  approximat<»ly  $236 
million  for  each  year.  During  those  2  j*eai-s  the  funds  wei^  utilized 
north,  east,  south,  and  west.  Districts  in  all  50  States  were  elip^ible. 
Volunhnry  as  well  as  court-ordered  desegregation  were  served  through 
these  funds. 

Now,  in  the  current  year,  with  so  many  southern  school  districts 
already  having  achieved  unitary  school  systems — although  wo  ac- 
knowledge there  are  second  generation  pmblems  left  in  many  of  these 
districts — we  propose  a  new  approach  in  fiscal  year  1975.  By  "second 
generation  problems''  we  mean  problems  incident  to  desegregation 
within  the  buildings,  within  schools,  within  classrooms,  and  among  the 
children— not  necessarily  solely  devoted  to  the  legal  fact  that  the 
school  system  has  been  legally  desegregated. 

There  ai^e  still  these  remaining  problems  within  the  school  buildings 
themselves,  but  we  propose  the  major  effort  next  year  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  those  school  districts  receiving  couit  ordei-s  for  the  first 
time,  or  for  phase  2  of  initial  court  ordei-s,  where  districts  still  have 
a  substantial  way  to  go  to  get  rid  of  de  jure,  segregation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  noithern  school  districts  seem  to  feel  that  they  had  problems 
i-elated  solely  to  neighborhood  housing  patterns  or  the  de  facto  type  of 
segregation.  In  many  places  the  courts  found  otherwise,  and  hence  dis- 
tricts under  couit  ordei-s,  or  those  not  under  court  orders  but  wishing 
to  desegregate  through  i-esolutions  of  their  boards  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  superintendent  and  teachine:  staff,  and  where  the  com- 
munity son^etimes  is  behind  it  and  sometimes  is  not,  get  equal  footing. 
Court  orders  and  voluntary  effoits  lie  ahead  for  a  lesser  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  school  year  1975-76. 

INITIAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Flood.  You  don*t  hear  about  this  much  anymore.  I  think  most 
people  have  forgotten  about  it.  You  know  the  authorization,  talking 
about  1971  when  this  thing  was  born,  do  you  know  that  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  was  $1.5  billion? 

Dr.  GoiJ)BERo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fixx)D.  In  view  of  the  appropriations  that  have  actually  been 
made,  if  I  can  underetate  it  again,  that  was  cei-tainly  pretty  optimistic, 
wasn^t  it?  What  was  the  i-eason?  Was  it  ovof<?fateuient  or  just  simply 
what,  fiscal  restraint  ?  What  happened  ? 

Dr.  Goldhero.  I  iimigine  it  was  a  combination  of  circumstances,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Fixx)D.  0!i,  stire. 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  very  heavy  court  activity  probably  put  many 
folks  on  notice  that  it  would  eventuallv  reach  their  communities,  and 
moneys  had  to  be  available  to  assist.  At  that  time  the  Congress  found 
the  conditions  in  the  country  requiring  an  appropriation  of  that  sort. 

An  important  factor,  however,  is  tlie  slowness  of  court  action; 
the  delays  in  many  places,  as  I  think  T  mentioned  to  this  committee 
2  weeks  ago,  and  as  exemplified  by  the  situation  in  Texas  where  some 
school  districts  have  been  waiting  now  for  5  yeai*s  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  to  render  its  phase  2  decisions.  These  decisions 
could  come  any  day.  They  could  come  any  month.  They  might  not  come 
for  a  yyar, 

I  think  this  different  range  of  activities  by  district  court  judges  and 
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eimiit  courts  rendoi-s  ('(M'taiii  sections  of  the  country  in  faster  move- 
ment during  ceitain  cycles  of  time,  and  othei-s  are  waiting.  There 
has  been  some  uncertainty. 

EFPKCTTVEXESS  OP  TIIE  PUOGRAM 

Mr,  Flood.  Do  yon  think  this  progi'am  has  actually  helped  bring 
about  e<iual  educatioiml  opportimities  for  the  minority  children? 
Dr.  Gou)BKuo.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Flood.  It  has? 
Dr.  Gou)BKi{G.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Fi/)oi).  IIow  about  some  examples? 

Dr.  GoiJ)BKKG.  When  the  pi-e^ence  of  unequal  facilities  in  niajoi-ity- 
niinority  schools  is  iiuticed  b^'  pai-en»s  whose  childivn,  as  a  result  of 
vourt  oidei*  or  voluntai-y  actifMi,  aie  Doing  sent  to  those  S(*hools  in  a 
two-way  transportation  ari-angeinent,  insistence  comes  quickly  that 
facilities  be  upgraded. 

Schools  without  swinnning  pools,  schools  where  lighting  has  not 
been  upgraded*  phunbing  has  not  been  upgraded,  whei-e  gymnasia 
are  substandard*  where  school  fiu'iiiture  perhaps  has  been  imequal, 
where  the  space  in  the  schoolyai-ds  oi-  di*ainage  has  gone  for  a  long 
time  unatteiuled;  when  a  wider  i-ange  of  pai-ents  becomes  interested 
in  the  up«ri-ading  of  these  schools,  school  boai-ds  somehow  seem  to  act 
n»ore  rapidly.  I  think  that  is  the  pi-ime,  basic  example  of  what  hap- 
pens v/hen  parents  from  diffeirnt  coninnmities  in  the  same  school  dis- 
trict examine  facilities  and  work  hard  to  get  them  upgraded  and 
equal  toothei"S» 

ilw  Flood.  Thei-e  have  been  several  evaluations  of  this  program. 
Generally*  what  do  they  show  about  the  ertecti\riiess  of  this  Emer- 
gency School  Aid — these  evaluations? 

Dr.  GoLDBKim.  The  P]mei*geney  School  Assist^xnce  Pi'Ogi*am  evalua- 
tion is  the  lai-gest  desegix^gation  program  evalmition  completed  to 
date.  It  was  designed  bv  OK,  conducted  by  the  National  Opmion  Re- 
search Centei\  XORC,  and  directwl  by  Dr.  Robeit  Ci'ain.  The  P]SAP 
evaluation  pi-ovided  us  with  the  information  that  where  positive  in- 
terracial feelings  exist  among  staff  membei-s— pi  incipal  to  t^Mchers  and 
toacheis  to  children — the  clinuite  foi*  learning  and  achievenu'iit  is  im- 
proved. Hence  the  sufrgestion  that  human  relations  activities,  which 
were  found  to  be  effective  by  the  ESAP  evaluation,  and  tho  upgrading 
of  uiulerst-jinding  of  teachei-s  who  work  with  pupils  in  the  new  pupil 
mix  is  of  gi-eat  impoilance,  along  with  those  instructional  service  up- 
gradings  tlmt  liclp  children  who  had  a  low^r  level  uf  achievement  to  do 
better,  so  that  their  acceptance  can  be  both  on  a  human  relations  point 
of  view  and  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  well  in  scliool. 

Ml'.  WiiKELKU.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  add,  genei'ally  the  evidence 
is  beginning  to  emerge  that  those  minority  st-udents  who  ai-e  involved 
in  desegregation  progi*airs  teiul  to  niise  theii'  jichievement  in  school. 
The  most  recent  evidence  shows  that  this  is  taking  place  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  The  earlier  ES.VP  evaluation  showed  that  minority 
boys  at  the  KXh-grade  level  who  had  l)een  put  into  desegi-egated  school 
settings,  tended  to  do  better  in  school  than  they  had  done  previously. 

The  other  important  noint,  I  think,  that  needs  to  be  nnderst^ood  is 
that  those*  children  who  belong  to  the  majority  group  or  who  compose 
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tho  majority  group  in  a  desegregated  school  do  not  do  woi^  than  they 
did  befom  that  school  was  uesogregatod, 

contTnuing  need  for  tiik  trogilvm 

Mr.  Flood.  What  evidence  do  you  have  available  showing  that  the 
netHl  for  the  now  desegregation  a.ssistanee  luis  now  been  met  in  u 
numbiM'  of  States?  What  evidence  do  you  have? 

Mr,  WiiKi-:i.KU,  I  don't  know  that  we  c^m  s:iy  that  the  desegregation 
need  has  been  met  in  a  large  luunber  of  States,  What  we  can  say  is 
that  we  have  progressed  far  enough  along  in  desegi'egation  activities 
so  that  it  S(»enis  wise  to  us  to  change  the  strategy.  We  have  set  as  our 
priorities,  fii-st  of  all,  those  school  districts  which  might  have  to 
respond  to  couii  ordei-s,  or  those  school  districts  which  might  find 
themselves  in  a  prognun  of  voluntary  desegi-egation. 

The  large  bulk  of  those  will  certainly  arise  from  court  decisions.  We 
know  from  experience  already  that  the  litigation  involving  school  dis- 
tricts with  respect  to  desegregation  is  usually  extended  and  takes  a 
long  period  of  time,  The  $7r)  million  requested  is  not  so  much  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  desegregation  which  is  still  needed,  as  it  is  a 
reiiiM.tiou  of  the  amount  of  money  that  it  will  take  to  respond  to  the 
desegregation  cases  and  situations  which  we  expect  during  this  next 
budget  period. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  $7r)  million  does  not  represent  the  amount 
of  money  needed  to  completely  de^^egregjite  the  schools  of  this  country, 

BUDGET  FROI'OSAL 

Mr,  Flood.  What  kind  of  school  districts  would  be  assisted  imder 
the  budget  proposal?  I  think  you  mentioned  in  your  earlier  statement 
there  were  only  240  grants  for  these  projects. 

Dr.  Goldberg.  242. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  your  definition  of  the  term — and  this  is  your 
term — "greatest  desegregation  need*'? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  We  would,  in  this  program,  if  we  were  able  to  work 
with  the  project  grant  authority,  establish  three  priorities.  The  top 
priority  would  go  to  school  districts  undeigoing  new  or  additional 
desegregation  for  tlie  first  time  for  the  school  year  1975-76.  That  would 
mean  a  district,  for  example,  Tucson,  Tempe,  or  Phoenix,  in  Arizona, 
that  has  been  talking  about  this  problem,  but  where  the  court  orders 
have  not  come  down. 

It  would  also  be  for  districts,  for  example,  Topeka,  having  had  the 
school  segregation  problem  allegedly  settled  manv  yeni-s  ago,  but  now 
discovering  that  certain  practices  in  that  school  district  need  remedy- 
ing. That  would  be  additional  desegregation  for  school  year  1975-76. 

Priority  2  would  be  those  districts  that  are  imdergoing  additional 
desegregation— I  am  sorry,  that  had  undergone  new  or  additional 
desegregation— during  the  past  2  years,  and  have  no  new  desegrega- 
tion to  introduce  this  year,  but  still  have  pieces  of  the  old  problem 

to  rectify.  ,     ,  ,  .  i 

Priority  3  would  be  districts  that  completed  their  desegregation 
prior  to  the  school  year  1973-74.  They,  in  almost  all  cases,  were  recipi- 
ents of  ESAP  funds  and  ESAA  funds,  mostly  for  4  years  nnd  some 
for  3.  After  priority  1  and  priority  2  districts  were  reached,  then 
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those  reniaiiiiiig  applicants  having  meritorious  apphcations  and  rat- 
ing highest  on  the  objective  scoring  scale  would  be  funded  under 
priority  3,  if  all  funds  were  not  yet  exhausted.  That  of  course  depends 
on  the  rate  of  action  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Fixx)r).  Isn't  that  largely  a  matter  of  degree?  For  example?  it 
^yould  seem  in  regard  to  the  student-faculty-administration  rela- 
tions— that  is  the  whole  thing — expei'ienco  apparently  indicates  it 
would  take  a  much  longer  period  of  time  for  desegregation  simply  to 
occur,  than  simply  the  time  involved  that  you  talk  about  in  the  actual 
assignment  of  the  students  to  a  particular  school. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  WiiKELKR.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  largely  true. 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  ^y\mt  kind  of  determination  have  you  made  that  pro- 
grams such  as  dropout  prevention— that  is  not  new  with  you— bi- 
lingual education— these  are  the  things  we  hear  about-~or  other  things 
in  this  program  should  not  be  eontiinied  at  the  1974  level? 

Dr.  Beix.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tiling  that  we  need  to  empha- 
size is  that  word  "emergency."  I  think  the  administration's  position 
is  that  they  should  only  appropriate  funds  to  cope  with  that  and, 
follo^^n^'r  that,  that  State  and  local,  plus  other  Federal  funds,  would 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

I  think  the  administration's  budget  proposal  of  $75  million  is  to 
cope  with  those  pi'iority  1  and  2  items  that  Di*.  Goldberg  talked  about 
They  are  the  ones  thnt  are  btill  under  the  emergency,  short  of  the 
shod;  of  (ie9egi*egation. 


WOKK  OF  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Flood.  Ibis  the  work  of  private,  nonprofit  agencies  diminished? 
How  has  that  gone  dowji  in  legard  to  this  desegregation  activity? 

Dr.  Goij)UERO.  The  work  of  the  NPO's,  or  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, has  not  diminished.  They  have  been  extremely  helpful.' 

Mr.  Flood.  What  kind  of  functions  do  they  perform  under  this 
pi'ogram? 

Dr.  GoLDuERO,  They  have  a  sei'ies  of  activities  that  are  available 
to  them.  Their  prime  purpose  is  to  conduct  activities  in  support  of 
the  local  school  system's  desegi'e^Gjation  plan.  They  can't  off  tan- 
gentially  and  do  their  own  activities,  so  they  do  community  service 
activities. 

Mr.  Flood.  IIow  has  the  work  diminished? 

Dr.  GoLDBERo,  The  work  has  not  diminished.  In  1976,  there  would 
be  a  fewer  numbei*  of  school  systems  served  and  therefore  a  fewer 
numbei'  of  nonprofit  organizations  served  to  help  the  smaller  number 
of  school  systems.  They  go  in  tandem. 


BILINOUAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  Because  funding  by  State  formula  is  goinjr  to  be  ended 
by  the  budget  i)roposal,  could  you  specify  the  criteria  for  allocating 
funds  under  the  bilingual  program? 

Mr,  WiiEKLEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proposing  

Dr.  Goldberg.  Under  the  bilingual  program  set-aside  or  the  State 
apportionmont  hasic  grants  program! 

Mr.  Flood.  Schools  with  the  bilingual  program. 
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l)r.  GoLDUKUo.  I  ain  soi-ry.  Schools  having  hilingutil  prom'ams,  and 
wishing  to  apply  for  fnnds  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act, 
under  the  achninistration's  proposal,  would  not  have  a  set-asido  of 
funds  from  which  to  draw  in  competition  with  other  districts  around 
the  Xation,  They  would,  however,  be  able  to  apply  for  funds  to  sup- 
port bilin«i:ual  programs  under  the  congressional ly  authorized  12  ac- 
tivities which  are  spelled  out  in  the  act. 

In  other  words,  districts  would  have  to  set  their  priorities,  and  per- 
haps a«k  for  funds  under  the  $7^  million  appropriation,  to  support  the 
ESAA  biHn<iruaI  projects  that  they  would  like  to  do,  and  they  would 
have  to  set  that  ns  a  higher  priority,  if  thej^  so  desired,  ahead  of  other 
kindsof  remedial  or  human  relations  activities  coming  from  their  nee^ls 
assessment. 

Mr.  FiiOoo.  How  was  it  determined  that  the  current  bilingual  piu- 
gnxms  were  so  successful^  to  the  point  of  lowering  the  curivui  pro- 
grams? 

Dr.  Goi.DBKRG.  We  have,  as  you  recall  from  the  supplemental  that  the 
Congi*ess  granted  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  $5  million 
additional  to  work  on  problems  of  non-English-speaking  children  or 
those  coming  from  non-SInglish-languaffe  dominant  liomes.  That  addi- 
tional $5  million  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  help  us  in 
preparation  of  teachers  and  in  bilin^ial  education  capacity  building. 

In  addition,  title  VII  of  ESEA  will  have  an  additional  amount  for 
bilingual  education  ;  an  increase  of  $35  million,  so  that  what  we  mi<rht 
be  losing  in  the  ESS  V  portion  of  this  bilingual  set  aside  would  be  in- 
crea.sed  in  the  title  VII  bilingual  program  itself.  So  there  would  be  the 
balancing  factor  there,  sir. 

Mr.  WnEELEH.  These  figures  don't  match  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
we  think  that  under  these  three  authorities— the  discretionary  preroga- 
tive of  a  hcliool  district  to  applv  for  a  bilingual  component  under  the 
basic  gi'ant  and  pilot  part  of  tliis  program;  assistance  that  we  will  be 
givin^^  tliem  from  the  $5  million  for  title  IV  which  will  establish  the 
Za?/.bilin<jual  education  assistance  centers;  and  the  bilingiml  program 
itself,  which  Peeks  to  build  capacity  and  also  demonstrate  bilingual 
projects — the  emergency  bilingual  education  needs  can  be  met. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  are  concerned  about  the  yardstick  and  its  application, 
which  results  in  Vt-uuction  of  the  current  projects. 

Mr.  Tv'iiKELER.  Yes.  There  certainly  is  a  reduction.  We  can't  say  that 
there  isn't.  We  think  through  some  of  the  other  authorities  at  least 
n\ost  of  the  need  will  be  met. 

Dr.  Bell.  T  think  it  is  important  to  say  that  largely  it  will  be  those 
priority  3  projects,  that  Dr.  Goldberg  talked  about,  that  will  not  be 
funded.  There  will  be  very  few  of  them  funded  under  our  1975  appro- 
priation. That  would  be  my  estimate,  Dr.  Goldberg,  if  I  am  not  wrong 
on  that. 


Mr.  Flood.  You  mentioned  also,  and  in  the  budget  proposal,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  10  emergency  special  projects,  such  as  Boston. 

ITow  nmch  funds  are  anticipated  for  taking  care  of  such  emergency 
special  projects?  How  about  that? 

Dr.  GoLDRKRo.  Mr.  Chnirman,  this  again  depends  upon  the  pace 
at  whicli  courts  v/ork,  and  where  this  pace  does  not  conveniently  match 
our  date  of  receipt  of  applications. 
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In  a  2-3 spaiu  sii*,  in  197:5  and  1074,  5  such  districts,  in  tlie  first 
year,  Lansinfr,  Mich.;  South  Pike,  Miss.;  Gi*and  Piairie,  Te.\.;  Al- 
bemarle County,  Va.;  and  Caddo  Parish,  La.,  had  court  ordei-s  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  applications  foi-  our  program.  There  was  then 
aNVarded  undei-  special  einei-gcncv  projects  the  sum  of  $328,412.  The 
folloNviug yeui'  the  first  semester,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Compton,  Calif.:  Liunberton,  Miss.;  Hot  Spring, 
Ark.;  and  Denver,  Colo.,  applied  for,  and  were  awarded,  a  total  of 
$:5.7  million. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  much  funding  is  anticipated  foi*  taking  care  of  the 
emergency  special  projects? 

Dr.  GoLDUKUo.  We  go  to  the  compti'oller's  oflice  and  ask  for  a  war- 
rant to  meet  the  needs  that  we  hear  about  that  are  coining  up  through 
court  orders.  Foi*  e.\ample,  we  asked  for  $:i  million  from  the  comp- 
troller's ollice  to  take  care  of  Boston,  St.  Paul,  Kingsville,  and  Hunts- 
ville.    ^  .      ^  , 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  answer,  how  much  funding? 

Di*.  GoLDHKiMi.  T  doift  know  for  next  yeai*.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  we  will  ask  for  late  couit  ordei*s,  iintil  we  find  out  which  dis- 
tricts will  have  latecoui-t  ordei*s. 

Mr.  Flood.  Will  the  funds  be  made  available  to  other  projects  if 
they  are  not  us(h1,  if  they  go  unused  ? 

Dr.  GoLDDEKd.  The  fuiuls,  if  not  used  for  late  court  orders,  will  be 
encmnhered  in  the  regular  cycle  of  our  funding  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Mr.  T'lood.  The  answer  is  yes  ? 

Dr.  GoLiMJKiu;.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  your  definition  of  an  emergency  special  project  ? 

Dr.  GoLDHKRO.  An  emergency  special  project  is  a  project  that  is 
awarded  to  a  district  which  competes  with  other  districts  similai'ly 
situated,  which  did  not  apply  for  funds  in  the  regular  funding  cycle. 
They  aiv,  out  of  cycle  projects. 

Mr.  Fi/)OD.  Mr!  Natcher? 


Mr.  Xatciiku.  Dr.  Goldberg,  in  your  statement  to  the  committee, 
you  point  out  that  a  total  of  242  awai'ds  will  be  made  fi-om  the  $75 
million  forward  funding  money. 

How  u\t\u\  do  we  have  at  the  present  time? 

Di'.'GoLDnKRG.  1.080. 


Ml*.  XATf'iiKK.  How  do  you  arrive  at  who  is  to  receive  Mie  awards? 
Who  makes  this  decision  ? 

Di'.  GoLDBKRG.  The  decision  is  made  in  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
derision  is  made  in  our  office,  based  upon  the  objective  criteria  appear- 
ing in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  the  manual  of  operations  which 
applicants  have  in  advance.  They  compete  with  others  within  the 
State.  There  is  presently  a  State  amount,  and  applicants  within  tlie 
State  prepare  applications,  send  them  to  the  regional  office.  They  are 
i*ated  by  panels.  Those  recommendations  come  to  \Vashington.*  Dis- 
tricts must  pass  an  Office  nf  Civil  Rights  threshold  clearance  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  law.  Then  they  are  rank 
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ordered.  We  fund  from  the  top  down.  When  the  funds  in  that  State 
are  exhausted,  the  othei*s  go  in  what  is  called  fiscal  hold.  That  means 
no  more  money  left  in  the  particular  State. 

This  bill  has  a  resubmit  feature;  in  other  words,  there  arc  no  one- 
time losers.  A  ilistrict  that  doesn't  have  a  quality  application  in  its 
first  attempt  has  the  privilege  of  redoing  it  with  technical  assistance 
froiu  our  office.  They  then  resubmit  their  application,  in  the  hope  of 
having  a  better  score  in  the  seconti  roimd.  In  the  last  regular  funding? 
cycle,  we  held  back  one  third  of  the  funds  for  roimd  2,  so  that  it 
becamo  a  feasible  operation. 

If  they  do  better  in  round  2,  then  they  compete  for  that  remaining 
oi\o  third  of  the  funds.  When  a  State  does  not  use  its  full  apportion- 
ment, the  funds  go  into  a  national  pool,  and  then  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  fonnula  to  those  States  Imviiig  districts  waiting 
in  lino  where  the  funds  had  been  exhausted  for  that  particular  State. 
In  that  way,  we  distribute  until  the  entire  sum  is  encumbered. 

Mr.  Natcuer.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Goldberg. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Patten  ? 

Mr.  Patten.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey? 

Mr.  Obey.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  leave  this,  every  once  in  a 
whiio  I  want  to  indicate  that  we  do  listen  to  the  Congress.  I  know 
that  sometimes  seems  unbelievable,  but  we  do. 

If  you  recall,  when  we  were  up  on  the  supplemental,  we  had  what 
you  rcgarded  as  point  of  order  langujige  before  you  and  had  no  legis- 
lation to  back  it  up.  The  way  the  budget  is  presented  to  you,  it  appears 
that  we  are  back  again  in  1976  with  the  same  posture.  We  are  not. 

Following  that  hearing  we  took  the  word  back,  and  we  have  changed 
our  policy  and  we  will  submit  legislation  to  back  it  up.  You  will  not 
Ix*  faced  with  point  of  order  language  unbacked  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  am  for  that.  Mr.  Shri ver  ? 

SEX  DISCRIMINATTOX 

Mr.  SninvKR.  Dr.  Goldberg,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  this  request 
is  for  prognuns  dealing  with  sex  discrimination  in  the  schools? 
What  types  of  programsare  these? 

Would  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  actual  enforcement  of  the 
title  IX  regulations,  which  1  imderstand  h^ivo  now  gone  to  the  AVhite 
House? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  None  of  the  requested  fimds  for  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  are  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  sex  discrimination  in  the 
schools. 

Title  IX  is  a  i)rogram  which  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  all  edu- 
cational institutions  and  systems  receiving  PVderal  funds.  Tlie  Office 
of  Education  will  not  be  responsible  ^or  the  enforcement  of  the  title 
IX  regulations.  This  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights. 

However,  title  TX  amended  title  TV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
by  changing  the  definition  of  desegregation  to  include  discrimination 
based  on  sc\  as  well  as  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  cr 
national  origin. 
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Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
render  technical  assistance  and  training  upon  the  request  of  a  local 
education  agency  in  problems  incident  to  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  desegregation  plan. 

From  funds  made  available  for  title  IV  projects,  at  least  10  awards 
will  be  made  for  training  institutes,  of  which  the  pi'imary  focus  would 
be  training  with  regard  to  desegregation  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Title  IV  grants  and  contracts  will  also  be  awarded  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  techniail  a.ssi.stance,  upon  the  reque.st  of  a  locjil  education 
agency*  to  any  school  l)oai*d  in  the  nreparation,  adoption,  and  imple- 
mentation of  plans  or  programs  for  tlie  desegregation  of  public  schools. 
Such  technical  assistance  will  include  discrimination  based  on  sex. 


Mr.  SiiKivEic.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  see  that  these  funds  do  not 
merely  duplic^ite  compensiitory  education  funds  under  title  I  of  the 
Klementary  and  Secx)ndary  Education  Act  ? 

Dr.  (Joii)HKn(;.  The  purpose  of  ESAA  is  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  meet  the  sj)ecial  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of 
minority  group  Si*gregation  and  discrimination  among  students  and 
faculty,  to  encourage  tlie  voluntary  elimination,  reduction,  or  preven- 
tion of  minority  group  '^'-olation,  and  to  aid  schoolchildren  in  overcom- 
ing the  educational  dis.,dvantages  of  minority  group  isolation. 

Most  PISAA  grants  are  basic  awards  designed  to  meet  problems 
incident  to  the  implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  minority  gronp  isolation.  Basic  awards  fund  activities  that 
are  desi<pied  to  decrease  the  achievement  gap  which  occui^  when  de- 
segregation plans  are  implemented  and  to  improve  intcrgroup 
relations. 

ESAA  projects  often  provide  services  for  students  that  lose  title  I 
services  when  school  attendance  areas  are  modified  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  desegregation  plan.  Title  I  funds  do  not  follow  the  child 
from  one  year  to  the  next  when  the  .school  in  which  the  child  attends 
becomes  ineligible.  This  situation  fI^»quentlY  occurs  during  the  de- 
segregation process.  Far  from  duplicatinjx  title  I  pi-ograms,  ESAA 
insures  against  the  loss  of  services  providea  for  educiitionally  deprived 
children  who  are  reassigned  under  a  desegi^egation  plan. 

Title  I  of  ESEA  was  enacted  to  fund  compensatory  programs  in 
school  attendance  areas  havin<r  high  concentrations  of'children  from 
low-income  families.  Since  basic  ESAA  grants  are  not  for  tlu  purpose 
of  compensatoi-y  education  they  do  not  "duplicate  title  I,  ESEA  pro- 
gmiris. 

KSAA  pilot  projects  are  designed  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects 
of  minority  group  isolation  by  raising  the  level  of  achievement.  Activi- 
ties funded  under  pilot  projects  do  include  compensatory  education 
programs.  However,  careful  application  processing  and  onsite  monitor- 
ing insures  that  pilot  projects  do  not  duplicate  any  title  I  progiums. 


Mr.  SiiRnicR.  Your  new  authorizing  legislation  provides  for  gi'ants 
for  projects  in  mathematics  instruction.  As  I  undeist^ind  it,  this  would 
be  very  high-level  mathematics.  Wliy  would  chat  be  considered  an 
emergency  need  in  these  schools? 


TITI/r:  U  VS^i:\  VKUSUS  >:s.\.\ 


M.VTIIEMATICS  PROJECTS 
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I  hope  this  will  not  come  ul  (he  e  vpeiise  of  reading  and  writing  skills 
training* 

Dn  Goij>Bt:Ro.  The  autliority  for  si)ecial  niathomatics  projects  was 
added  to  sccfion  708(a)  of  the  Einergimcv  Sohool  Aid  Act  by  ^on- 
gn\<«  in  the  Kducation  Aniendinents  of  lOU.  This  prognun  is  not  iu- 
cliidcd  as  a  priority  for  funding  under  our  $75  million  request* 

If  an  api)ropriation  is  made  for  all  sections  of  the  Act^  S|)ecial  mathe- 
matics projects  could  Ik»  supported  with  a  poition  of  funds  available 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  through  the  discivtionary  account— a  total 
of  5  percent  of  the  appropriations*  Almost  all  support  for  readiuf^ 
and  writing  skills  comes  from  the  State  apportionment  section  of  the 
Aetr— a  total  of  87  percent  of  the  appropriation. 

TONOKNTianoX  OF  RMEROKNCV   SCUOOl.  AID  FUNDS 

Mr.  MiciiEu  In  consolidaMng  the  prognun  under  the  so-called  spe- 
cial projexits  category,  you  indicate  one  of  the  main  reasons  is  the 
progref«  almuly  tu^hieved  in  desegregating  schools,  particularly  in  the 
houth.  Is  there  any  specific  area  in  the  country  where  aid  is  not  being 
concentrated,  either  gex)graphically  or  on  an  urb;ui-rural  breakdown? 

Dr  (xoLiwuio.  The  purpose  of  requesting  all  ESAA  funds  under 
(liscrotionary  project  grants  is  to  make  it  possible  to  target  descgnMni- 
tion  Jissist4uice  on  those  school  districts  with  the  greatest  desSre<ni- 
tion  needs  regardless  of  location* 

r^Ji^^^^r^**^  1^^  geographic  area  or  urban-rural  breakdown  in  which 
hhAA  fluids  are  pi^ently  being  concentrated,  llie  foUowinir  t^ible 
gives  the  amount  of  ESAA  grants  for  esich  Srate  awarded  fmm  the 
liscal  year  1974  appropriation. 

ESAA  grant  awantx  hy  State  fincal  yvar  /97-} ' 
1.  Alabama   $10,792,034 


3. 
4. 
5. 
0. 
7. 
8. 
f). 

la 
n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

iS! 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Ahi.<<ka   178.479 

Arizona   2,378,212 

Arknn.tuis   4, 440, 140 

California   28.  049, 297 

Colorado   2.  74.%  999 

Conntsrtieut    2, 920.  710 

Delrtware   811^043 

district  of  Columbia-  3.2i^.  189 

y\OT\{h\   „  12.980.781 

^HH)rjrirt    11.388.0^^ 


tbiwai! 
Illinois-  ... 


255. 201 
188, 7(H 
2rKi.  MS\ 


Indiana  —   2.305. 1?K) 

Iowa  

Kansas*  ...  

Kentucky   I" 

liouisiaim  II 

Maine  

Maryland  ....  

MassacluiHotts  

Mlclti^ran  

Minnesota  

.Mississippi   

.Missouri   

Montana   I 

Xei>raska  

Nevadii  HI 


307. 
1, 105.  480 
2, 042. 518 
9. 039. 042 
249.  402 
3.  2^3.  927 
3, 430.  707 
0,  22;i.  012 
1.514.805 
5. 319, 245 
2. 877. 807 
419.070 
58, 174 
333, 924 


30.  Now  Hampsliire...  

31.  Xew  Jersey   $5,327, 

32.  New  Mexico   3  283 

33.  New  York   •>7'>* 


34.  North  (^irolina   10.902 

35.  North  Oakotii  

30.  Ohio   

37.  Oklalioma  

38.  Oregon  

39.  Pennsylvania   

40.  Rhode  Island  

41.  South  Carolina  

42.  South  Dakotai  

43.  Tonne.ssee   0,354[ 

'J'exas   25.053,* 

45.  Utah   5(j5 

40.  Venaont  " 


1J>9. 
3. 908. 
3.  045. 

497, 
5, 25.%. 

5>83, 
7.  449, 

485, 


.085 
037 
400 

m\ 

7JM 
500 
318 
133 
513 
344 
430 
859 
382 
110 
025 


47.  Vin,'inia  

48.  Wat^hinKtoa   

49.  West  Virginia  

50.  Wisconsin  

51.  Wyoniipt;  

52.  American  Samoa,-- 

53.  Guam  

Puerto  Kico  

55.  Trust  Territorv— 
50.  Virgin  lijlands  


7,987. 

2, 107, 
379, 
922 
155,' 

003" 
1.500. 
270. 
770. 


090 
878 
503 
023 
281* 

522 
000 
012 
005 


Total   230.248.910 


» Each  State  total  Includes  basic,  pilot,  nonproflt,  an^  statutory  set^asldes. 
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PUIOUITI>kS  FOli  DISTUIUUTINC  EMKUORNCV  fiCHOOh  AID  FUNDS 

Mr.  MicuKi..  If  \vc  uppropi-iate  $7.')  million  under  the  project  grant 
approach,  would  this  bt*  suHiciont  to  meet  the  highest  j)riority  deseg- 
re«ration  needs ^  What  would  bt*  your  priorities  for  distributing  the 
funds? 

Dr.  (io:j)nKn(;.  The  purpose  of  the  project  grant  approach  makes 
it  possible  to  target  de^'»<':l•e<rati()n  assistance  on  thosjo  school  districts 
with  the  greatest  desi»g»  ^tion  needs.  Thder  (his  approach,  the  first 
priority  of  need  would  Ih»  those  school  districts  implementing  now 
ami  or  additioiml  desi»gregation  for  the  1075-76  school  year.  The  sec- 
ond priority  of  need  would  1h»  those  schwl  districts  that  implemented 
new  and/or  additiomil  desegreg.itiou  in  the  197^^-74  and  1074-75  school 
years.  The  thii-d  priority  would  be  those  school  districts  that  com- 
pleted desegregation  prior  to  n)7;i-74. 

Awards  would  be  made  to  meritorious  applications  under  priority 
1.  Iii'st:  priority  ±  secoiul:  and  priority  third.  Competition  within 
each  priority  uould  be  on  a  national  basis  with  fiuuling  from  the  top 
down  until  all  funds  were  exhausted.  An  appropriation  of  $75  million 
would  be  ade(iuate  to  uu»et  all  priority  1  school  districts. 

rSAA  PIIOOUAM  KVALU.VnoN 

Mr.  Mu  iiKi,.  What  kimls  of  emergency  school  pmgrams  seem  to  be 
the  most  etl'ective^  What  have  your  evaluation  studies  shown? 

Dr.  (loi.Duniu;.  The  national  evaluation  of  the  ESAA  basic  and  pilot 
programs  has  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Determination  of  the  short  and  long  term  national  impact  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  the  act's  objectives — nameljs  reduction  of 
minority  gioup  isolation,  elimination  of  discrimination,  and  improve- 
ment of  basic  skills  in  elenuMitaiy  ami  secondary  schools; 

(•2)  Identification  and  description  of  the  needs  of  students  in  or  fioni 
minority  isolated  >chools,  the  characteristics  of  local  programs  includ- 
ing their  resource  allocation  s  relationship  to  needs,  and  the  interrela- 
tionships of  thos<»  factors  with  program  unpact; 

Documentation  and  disstMuination  of  information  relating  to 
unusually  successful  local  programs  anil  program  components  that  ap- 
pear to  1k»  inflated  to  success; 

(4)  Determination  of  the  relative  eil'ectiveness  of  three  forms  of 
educational  inters ention—  desegregation,  compensatory  education,  and 
their  combination-  as  compared  to  no  special  intervention  in  minority 
isolated  schools:  and 

(T))  Investigation  of  the  relationships  among  regular  school  ex- 
penditures, supplenuMitary  KSAA  expenditures,  and  program  impact 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  local  program  cost/efFectiveness  and  the 
minimum  .supplemental  expentlitures  necessary  to  insure  some  nieiisui-e 
of  program  success. 

In  an  attempt  to  achieve  those  objectives,  data  are  being  collected 
from  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  KSAA-fmided  .school  dis- 
tricts over  a  period  of  2  to  :\  school  yeai:s. 

Your  (pu»stion  regarding  etrectivene.ss  of  ESAA  is  addressed,  at  the 
national  level,  bv  the  Hrst  and  s<»coud  objectives  of  the  study,  while 
the  renuiining  tfu'ee  objecti\es  address  program  elFectiveness  at  the 
local  level.;  Onl\  1  year  of  data  collection  has  been  completed  to  U.\te, 
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and  analysis  of  data  collected  lias  not  been  completed.  Tlie  first  year's 
analysis  IS  scliednied  for  completion  on  or  nlmit  June  .'JO,  1073 

fir                ^T','                P'»Poiiit,  from  the  evaluations 
mils  far,  any  iiieasurahle  profriws  the  cinerpencv  school  aid  funds 
havoachievodm  facilitatinfrdcsc^rrefration?  ' 
«KP'*;-^"*lf"*"'f :  '^''^  ^'^■'^•'^  national  evaluation  has  as  its  primary 
♦irJ  „           dotermination  of  national  proprrain  impact  in  terms  of 
SoI-hI             o!,jectives-,iamely,  reduction  in  minority  proup 
no  ?  ?r%r^'r*'-''  '».«^'P'-^>'"f'"J'       discrimination,  and  i.n^rovc- 
ZuLl  1?'?  H"'"'  t'"^  of  students  in  or  from  minority  isolated 
.sUiooIs  Data  haw  Ix'on  collected  during  fiscal  year  1974.  and  arc 
cum.ntly  K.inRcolle<-ted  this  year,  fmin  students,  teachei^,  principals 
F%  v'v'Sif^-l  P7^»"^I  ■■«  \»'«tio"alIy  ren,v.sentit.i^'sag  "of 
' ^'  d>s  ricts.  Da  a  analysis  for  ESAa  I.  fiscal  year  1974, 
will  not  bo,  completed  until  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  ' 
to  dSl  Sf;:!''"?            fi"'linffs  "i«"ci"ted  witl,  the  evaluation 
1  i^*^^  "  V'^   .inoritv  isolated 

naSml"itS.  '''''  "  ''"""''^'^'y  -^^-<'"'« 

Student  needs  weit?  assessed  on  the  basis  of  acliicvement  test  ad- 

sam  )k.  of  IvSAA  elijnble  nnnority  isolated  schools,  prior  to  nro'rrani 
imi,)eineiit«tion.  Fioin  this  s.iinple'it  was  fo^ 

lA-  T  """9"ty  isolated  schools,  iv^rardless  of  racial  or  ethnic 
affi  lation.  are  achieving  at  the  20th  percentile  in  math  and  iadiZ! 
iSerTovl  r  VVT^.  ?*"<l«»ts  in  the  Jfation  achieve  .ft 

Is  J  i  V'il"  ^^'"^''"^s  '»  """ority  isolated  schools.  It  is  t,Iieix..fore 
concluded  that  students  in  minority  isohUed  scIio.ols  have  a  .severe  need 
for  remedial  math  and  reading  programs. 

Afjam.  although  data  analysis  for  the  first  year  of  ESAA  will  not 
Jbir"'}?lt'V'r^' •  •^"."^•'^«:,l«7r..  some  pn.,!iininary  i..sults  are  avait 
able.  n.esc  data  indicate  that  .studenti  at  the  eleinentar  and  sec- 
ondarj.  ,evo  in  ESAA  b.asic  and  pilot  profrram  .schools  are^iSinp 
achievement  more  than  would  Ims  expected  of  them  on  the  basis  of  pii- 
prop:rarn  mcasurw?  of  achievement,  and  in  many  case.s,  pams  have  Leu 

fvr'fi'-M  T  ^vould  be  exp^fed  o 

a\  erapo  children  in  reference  to  national  norms. 

5*  U-n  I>reli"ii»ary  results  hold  up  under  mora  in-depth  analysis. 
It  will  iHj  concluded  tliat  the  ESAA  profrram  has  l)een  Liccessf  ?1  in 

skil£o?s?ufw ^"r"^'  9'>i^S^ive.s;  ..amely,  improving  tl  fb  S. 
skills  of  students  in  or  from  minority  isolated  tVooIs 

Analyses  of  data  relatii-  to  tiie  other  two  of  the  act's  obiectives 
hose,  of  radiiction  in  minority  frroup  isolation  and  di.scrSa  on! 
l^^ZT  -'"'^        T'^^'H-  <^""««q..c.ntly.  no  conclusion,  even  p??: 
Iiiuinary,  can  be  made  re/r.irdin;r  those  objectives.  ' 

Mr.  Michel  $7.50,000  is  Iwinnr  requested  to  apparently  complete  the 
evaluation  of  this  program.  Will  these  funds  "in  fact*,  comffie  he 
fumhnff,  or  will  fui-tlier  fundin^r  be  needed  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Gorj)RER(!,  Tlio  national  evaluation  of  the  ESAA  !)asic  and  nilot 
!>roffi,,ms  ^yas  oriffin.ally  desijmed  to  collect  data  f ron  a  imKny 
S"y'^^•^•''"'»P•«  Ejudents  in  ESAA  funded  di.stricts  oS  J 
period  of  3  .school  yeai-s.  The  .$7.50.000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1075 
will  provide  funds  to  complete  the  second  year  of  data  col  eJtion  „  3 
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data  analysis.  T\\v  tliinl  joar  of  data  collection  will  be  canceled  or 
minced  in  bcope  <riu'n  thv  proposeil  fnndin<r  level  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

rrVVS  OK  KMKIUJKXCY  SCinX)L  AID  PKOC.UAMS 

Mr.  MicuKi..  WlViXt  sorts  of  proiirains  are  being  nndertakon  with 
these  e!ncr<i;eiu\v  school  aid  fnnds? 

Dr.  (tuldukiu;.  There  are  S(»veral  categories  of  pro<^rams  for  which 
ESAA  <rrant>s  were  awarded  for  the  11)14-75  school  year.  These  pro- 
gram cato«jories,  in  rank  order  of  expenditures,  aie:  Basic  grants, 
pilot  projects  grants,  nonprofit  organization  grants,  bilingual  grants, 
special  project  grants,  educational  television  grants,  and  evaluation 
contracts. 

The  purpose  of  a  basic  grant  is  to  fund  activities  that  would  other- 
wise not  be  funded  and  are  directly  i-elated  to,  and  lu^cessary  to,  the' 
iinpleineiitation  of  a  plan  for  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  minority 
group  isolation.  Basic  grants  provide  instructional  services  designed 
to  decrease  the  achievement  gap  which  occurs  when  desegregation 
plans  are  implemented.  These  grants  also  include  huiuaii  relations 
components  designed  to  improve  intergroup  relations  through  pro- 
grams based  on  tlie  needs  identified  by  school  staff,  students,  parents, 
and  the  roniimmity. 

The  purpose  of  a  pilot  project  grant  is  to  fund  promising  and  inno- 
vative programs  designed  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  minority 
group  isolation. 

The  purpose  of  a  nonprofit  orgaiiization  grant  is  to  fund  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organi/^ations  to  carry  out  programs  designed  to  sup- 
port a  school  district  imphMueiiting  a  plan  for  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  miiu)rity  group  isolation. 

The  purpose  of  bilingual  projects  is  to  both  teach  English  as  a  secoiul 
language,  ami.  to  nu^et  special  educational  and  cultural  needs  of  minor- 
ity group  children,  who  are  from  environments  in  which  the  dominant 
language  is  other  than  Knglish. 

Special  project  grants  were  made  from  fmuls  specifically  set  side  to 
rarry  out  activities  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  detenninetl  would 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  achie\  ing  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Basic  projects  grants  were  made  to  U.S.  jurisdictions  other  than 
States  ami  to  local  educational  agencies  implementing  desegregation 
too  late  in  the  school  year  to  appl^v  for  ESAA  assistance  from  State 
apportioned  funds. 

Special  ail  projects  were  funded  to  bring  schools  and  communities 
together  in  an  exhibition  of  interracial/'intercultural  cooperation  and 
understanding  through  expression  in  \  isual  arts  and  other  media. 

Special  reading  projects  were  funded  to  establish  quality  reading 
programs  in  an  integrated  setting. 

The  purpose  of  edu<  ational  tele\  ision  projects  is  for  the  development 
ami  production  of  integrated  childreirs  television  programs  of  sound 
educational  value  with  emphasis  on  such  areas  as  bilingual/bicultural 
edncatioiK  reduction  of  iuterrarial  tension  among  students,  and  minor- 
ity problems  in  special  r.S.geograpliic  areas. 

The  evaluation  contracts  include  basic  and  pilot  projects.  The  objec- 
tives include  determining  the  national  impact  of  the  basic  and  pilot 
grants  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  t  he  act. 
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TITLK  VII,  t:SE.V  VKIJSUS  KSAA  AND  TlTl.K  !V  nilJN(;UAh  SKUVICKS 

Mr.  Michel.  Tho  biliniruai  education  pro<rrain  appears  to  be  laiffolv 
a  duplication  of  the  bilingual  procrrani  under  ESAA.  Is  this  vour  view, 
and  IS  It  thus  your  view  that  separate  cate*roncal  fundin«r  is^io  lon*w 
necessary  because  bilin«rual  funds  could  be  obtained  from  the  ESEA 
program  as  well  as  the  special  projects  program  ? 
^  Dr.  GoM)BKR(5.  The  purpose  of  ESEA  bilingual  education  programs 
IS  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  in  responding  to  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  Awards 
are  made  to  develop  and  implement  a  capacity  building  bilincnial/ 
bicultural  prognim,  fwusing  specifically  on  inservice  tniining,  tt-acher 
prepraration,  and  developmental  assistance. 

The  pui-pose  of  ESAA  hilingiuil  programs  is  to  assist  local  educa- 
tional agencies  implement  desegregation  plans.  ESAA  bilingual  grants 
are  specifically  designed  to  teach  both  English  as  a  second  language, 
and,  to  meet  special  educational  and  cultural  needs  of  minority  <rroup 
children  i-elated  to  problems  occasioned  bv  desegregation.  This  tvpe  of 
program  differs  in  emphasis  from  P]SEA'bilinguarpiograins  aiul  does 
not  repi  esent  a  duplication  of  services. 

High  priority  school  districts  applying  for  basic  ESAA  grants 
under  the  $75  nnllion  re(|uest  could  include  bilingual  activities  in  their 
apnlication  if  such  activities  were  necessarv  to  the  implementation  of 
a  desegregation  plan.  This  kind  of  need  could  not  be  served  by  the 
ESEA  bilingual  program.  ESAA  bilingual  funding  would  be  limited 
to  priority  I  school  districts. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  notice  under  the  training  and  advisory  services  pro- 
gram that  funds  are  still  being  made  available  for  bilingual  education 
training  and  technical  services.  Are  not  such  activities  under  this  pro- 
gram largely  duplicating  the  activities  funded  under  ESEA  bilingual 
program. 

Dr.  Gow)BKm5.  No.  Section  403  of  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  render  technical  assist^ince  and 
training  upon  the  request  of  a  local  educational  ageiu  v  in  the  prepara- 
tion  adoption,  and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools. 

In  Lau  w  Nichols,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  about  1,800 
non-English  speaking  .students  of  a  common  language  background  were 
not  provided  with  special  instruction  taking  account  of  such  back- 
ground, the  school  system  violated  section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1004.  Th^^  Court  said  that  the  school  system  s  denial  to  non- English- 
speaking  students  of  a  meaningful  oppoitunitv  to  participate  in  the 
system's  educational  program  constituted  discrimination.  ITcncc,  the 
title  IV  i-egulations  were  amended  to  include  discrimination  based  on  a 
denial  of  equal  opportunity  for  effective  participation  in  educational 
pro^rmnis  because  of  English  language  deficiencies. 

Title  IV  will  award  contracts  for  tlie  purpose  of  rendering  tech- 
nical assistance  upon  the  request  of  any  local  education  agency  with 
a  Lau-type  problem  to  assist  in  fashioning  a  remedy  to  corivct  tlie 
problem  and  to  provide  staff  training  necessary  to  implement  the 
remedy. 

These  funds  are  strictly  for  the  technical  assistance  and  trainin*' 
necessai-y  to  correct  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  IV  of 
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this  uct  is  the  only  authorization  i)enuitting  this  kind  of  activity. 
Grants  arc  not  made  under  title  IV  to  operate  bilingual  programs, 
lu  no  way  does  tiiis  duplicate  the  activities  funded  under  tlie  ESEA 
bilingual  prognim.  ESEA  awards  bilingual  grants  dii-ectly  to  local 
education  agencies. 

EK0l>  OFFICK  ORGAXIZA'riOX 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  you  provide  for  the  record  an  organizational 
chart  of  your  agency,  siiowing  tiie  nmnber  of  people,  their  salary 
levels,  and  their  functions. 

Dr.  GoLDBKKG.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  tliat  information  for 
you. 

[The  infonnation  follows:] 

KQUAL     EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITV    PROGRAMS,    BUREAU  OF 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Functional  Statement 

The  mission  of  KEOP  is  to  provide  Federal  leadership  and  ns.sistanee,  both 
t(*C'hnical  ami  tinaticial,  for  agencies  and  institutions  pursuing  the  goal  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students. 

EEOP  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  desegregation  assi.stance  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1J>72  (Public  Law  1>2-318, 
title  VII)  as  amendetl,  and  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19^  (Public  I>aw 
88-352).  More  si)ecifically.  the  EEOP  is  resiwnsible  for  the  ovenill  direction 
and  coordination  of  both  headquarters  and  regional  operations. 

This  organization  is  not  program-specific.  Instead,  it  is  structured  to  deal  with 
the  basic  functions  involved  in  administering  any  large,  decentralized  program 
of  ttnancial  support. 

Headquarters  operations  fall  primarily  within  the  related  areas  of  policy 
aiHl  procedure.s  development,  departmental  and  congressional  Haison,  national 
tafonnntion  dissemination,  coordination  of  regional  o|)erations,  and  direct  admin- 
istration of  certain  centralized  programs. 

Tlie  Associate  Commissioner  and  his  immediate  staff  number  six  and  are 
responsible  for : 

Executive  leadership  and  direction. 

Mainteimnce  of  uniform  program  planning  and  coordination  of  all  assigned 
programs  witliin  the  organization. 
Administration  of  all  programs  assigned  to  the  organization. 


As.sociate  Commissioner  $36,000 

Education  program  officer   32,800 

Secretary      _   13,11)2 

Secretary    12,026 

Secretary         10, 108 


Dirivon  of  Vrntfram  Development 

Thi.s  Division  is  resinmsible  for  the  initiation,  coordination  and  renewal  of 
progmm  stnitegies;  the  identification  and  n-porting  of  si»ecific  program  accom^ 
pli.Mhments:  and  the  development  and  implementation  of  administrative  guide- 
Wnvs*.  nianageuH^nt  models,  oi)omtional  plan.s  and  tniining  materials.  The  division 
IS  organized  into  a  Progmm  Systems  Branch  and  a  Program  Services  Branch. 

A,  Protjrnm  Systans  Branch 
The  Program  Systenjs  Branch  is  resiM)nsitile  for  detailed  program  planning 
and  internal  evaluation,  and  for  preimring  both  routine  ixud  si>ccial  reports  on 
program  object ive.s.  proi>lems.  strategies  and  accimiplishments,  including  reiwrts 
to  the  Coiigres.*«. 

n,  Proifrnm  ^rrvivrH  If  ranch 
The  Prognuii  Ser\-ires  Bninch.  on  the  other  hand,  is  amcerned  with  the  proce- 
dunil.  data  handling  and  decisionmaking  asixvts  of  program  development,  in- 
chiding  the  preparation  of  guidelines  and  training  i)ackage«  to  facilitate  imple- 
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meutaticm  of  these  iniidelliH's.  Additionally,  the  ProKrain  Services  Hraneh  i*' 
re^ionsible  for  administrative  siipiM)rt  and  continiuias  analysis  of  resource 
utilization,  both  with  the  Hurean  and  in  the  n»Kional  EK01»  offiees.  Administrative 
supi)ort  functions  include  initiating  and  trucking  perfcounW  actions  und  procure- 
ment ream»sts,  tisiul  control,  and  office  services.  Uesource  unalysis  functions 
include  cost-efft>ctivtMicss  studies,  laidget  preiKiration.  orKaniziitional  aeveloi>- 
uient.  und  coordination  with  lejfal  and  l>nsiness  uianaKeinent  otiicials  outside 
BBOP. 

Division  of  Program  Development : 

I>irector   $31,800 

Secretary   11^573 

Program  systems  branch : 

Acting  chief     28, 140 

Education  program  siwciaUst  ...Jllllllllllll   20, 923 

5«   -  -  .—   2a  308 

Do    -  -   15,481 

5^   -  -   15,481 

Do    12,416 

Stride  intern   n  222 

^   -  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZ    lo!  871 

Secretary   _   g  500 

Clerk.typist  _   6.764 

Program  services  branch : 
Chief  (vacant) 

Education  program  specialist   20, 308 

Program  specialist  ^    Ig'  4(j3 

Education  program  si>ecialist  I   15' 997 

Program  specialist  I -"""11"    12^  841 

Program  assistant  .1112"  11   11,  685 

Secretary   ^  349 

Secretary   8,500 

Clerk.typist   7,506 

Division  of  Program  Development — FunctionB 
Policy  development. 

Development  and  maintenance  of  management  systems. 
Budget  planning  and  development. 
Regulation  development. 

Raising  the  level  of  regional  staflf  comi)etence  in  technical  assistance  and 
dissemination. 

Materials  development. 

Training— Washington  and  regional  s-taff. 

Monitoring. 

Liaison  with  other  Government  agencies  ai?d  out.side  organizations. 

Data  analysis  and  dissemination. 

Audits. 

Technical  assistance. 
Evaluation. 

Reijuests  for  general  EEO  information. 

Grants  initiation  and  management. 
Division  of  program  operations 

The  Divi.»<ion  of  Program  Operations  is  resinmsible  for  .supervising  and  facili- 
tating the  activities  of  the  10  regional  EEOP  staffs  and  for  directly' administer- 
ing  the  operational  asiK?cts  of  centralized  KEOP  programs.  Regional  coordina- 
tion includt>s  communication  of  objectives,  training  and  te<'Iinical  assistance  to 
the  regional  offices,  ndvocac.v  for  regional  interests,  and  (if  nece.»<sary)  interven- 
tion in  the  client/regional  office  relation.ship.  Centralized  activities  within  the 
purview  of  DPO  are  tho.se  which  are  national  in  scope,  limited  in  number,  and/or 
highly  specialized. 

A,  Program  voordinnti^nn  branch 

SiKJCific  duties  include  appropriate  supervision  of  regional  office  activity  (in- 
cludes technical  assistance,  processing,  training  of  staff,  paneling  upplication.s, 
and  finalizing  recommendations)  to  insure  uniformity  and  oonipllance  with  ap- 
proved management  procedures. 
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H.  i>itvvial  projects  hranrtt 

Tlu'  bi>edal  pruject.N  l>raiu  li  duvet  !>  adniini.sti'r^  tlio  Motro.  KTV.  ami  discre- 
tiuiiar.v  activitii'.s  autlu)iiml  hy  KSAA.  In  a<lditiuu,  Srii  aljjo  coordinates  tliv 
.s|>i'cial  riNKliu^  pro,;;rani  and  i»tlu»r  KSAA  acti\itii'.>  wliicli  are  administered  by 
orpi nidations  ontsidi'  KKOl*. 

Division  of  rni;;rani  OiH'rations : 

Direetor.  -   71M 

SetTetary   —   }t^1V 

Special  assistant   35,  782 

Cuordiuation  branch : 

Education  program  specialist   30,01)9 

Do   -  --  28,140 

Do  -   35,782 

Do   -   30,000 

Do  1  -  -   32,800 

Do  -  ^   20,178 

Do  -  -   iil.Sl<> 

Do   Ii5.451 

Do   13,200 

Do  >   12.  W 

Do   14,125 

Do  _   14,553 

l»ro>;ram  assistant    10,871 

Secretary.   ^0,421 

Do-   —    D,  Obb 

Do  -   ^>.^« 

J:>pecial  projivts  lirandi : 

Chief    

Kducation  program  .specialist    ^^'5^^ 

Do  -   23,007 

Do  _   25,451 

Do    18.4^^ 

Dr.:::::....:   12,  ^ui 

Stride  intern  — 

Secret  arv    » 

onieuu.>    jx«„ 

Clerk-typist  

Division  of  program  opcratifm.'t'-f unctions 
Policy  development. 
Kud^eting. 

Uepilatiou  development.                                                 ...  ,  . 
Ii:uMr.jc  the  level  of  regional  conii>etcn<  e  and  insuring  uniformity  in  th<'  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 
I>t'veloimienr  and  maintenance  of  management  sy.stem. 
Administratitm  and  sniH»r vision. 

I.iais^m  with  other  departmem  ..  agencies  outside  organizjition. 

Legal  activity. 

'H'i-hnieal  assistance. 

Application  pnH;essing. 

Training— h<'ad(pmrters  and  regional  staffs. 

Monitoring. 

Materials  development. 
Projet't  clo.^t^onts. 

Con;;ressioual/cHent  related  c<)rresj>*)ndenco. 

iUiniional  oiHTation.s  are  primarily  concerniHl  with  ttKlinical  assistance  to  grant 
applicants,  review  and  rwonimendation  for  approval  of  grant  applications,  and 
monitoring  of  fnndwl  pn»je<'ts.  'Hieso  activities  take  phu  e  in  10  regional  offices: 
r.  Boston :  Connecticut.  Maine.  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 

niuHle  Island.    , 

ir  New  York  :  New  York.  New  .Jersey,  Puerto  Rn  o,  \  irgin  Islands, 
ITT.  IMuladelphia:  lMa\\a>  \  District  of  Columbia.  Marj'Iand,  Virginia.  West 

Virginia.  l»eiinsylvai    .  '   ^ 

TV.  Atlanta:  Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 

North  Carolina.  South  C*an)lina. 
V.  CThicago:  Illinois.  Indiana.  Minnesota.  Ohio.  Mi<'higan.  Wisconsin. 
Vr.  Dallas:  Arkansas.  I/misiana.  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma. 
Vir.  Kan«is  City  :  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Nebraska. 
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Vni.  I)enver:  Ci)Iora(lo,  Montana,  I'tali.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 

IX.  Siia  Francisco:  Ari^oua,  California.  Hawaii,  NWada,  Americjui  Samoa, 

Trust  IVrritory,  Uiuim.  Wake  Island. 

X.  Seattle:  Alaska,  Idaho.  Oregon,  Washin^jton. 
Itegion  I: 

SiMiior  pn)gnini  o.Ktvr  (wlacation  prognini  spmalist )   2U,  4:W 

Program  otfirer  (editeatiou  program  sjVvialist)   21,  810 

^  Ill  2l',81« 

^    Po   21,810 

Clerk.typist    7,500 

Region  11: 

I^rogniin  manager   28, 140 

I*^Iumtion  program  siK»ciaIist  -    "1"™'  23,1)1)7 

„    15, 481 

Kduention  program  researeli  assistant     13^  201) 

Plans  and  projects  assistant     IIIIII  10, 105 

Bducat ion  program  assistant                                          \  8*500 

Clerk-typist   I.-IIIIIIIIIIIII  o',<)Sl 

l>t>   7, 214 

Region  III : 

Prognuu  manager   .$20,000 

Bdneation  program  .<i>ecialist  I  25*451 

Do   ,   24  724 

Do   24.  724 

Do      24  724 

Do    '..IIII'IIII""""  22,*  543 

I>o     IS.  463 

Bdncation  teclinieinn   10  371 

Clerk  (typing)    9,032 

Clerk-steno     __    7  59^ 

cierk-t.\i»ist  iiiiiriiriririiiriiii  sisss 

Region  IV : 

Education  prognim  specialist  (pri>gram  manager)   25.581 

EdUKition  prognim  specialist  (as<istant  program  manager)   10^078 

Program  assistant.      14  f^i 

 -—   8,783 

Edncati^Mi  program  siH>ciaIii?t  (coordinator  field  services)   21, 810 

E<lticJit!on  program  specialist  (FS  program  offi(vr)   24,724 

Do  -  ^  ^   24.724 

}^  "-"iiiriiiiiir  23,007 

 -   23,0»7 

Jjo   -  ■  -   23,007 

 -   21,810 

 -   2;i,»lK7 

 -  -   25,451 

Do   24, 724 

 -  ■  III"".  *k,fm 

Do   24. 724 

  Illirillllllllllinill  h]m 

iJ«   -   18,4f53 

P«>   15.007 

   15.841 

Do  .....   12.841 

Program   assistant   U  ^53 

Clerk-stenographer   IIIII.-IIII  7  5<M> 

Clerk-typist     7  59,5 

Region  v''   --- 

Program  manager   .>j)  04^ 

Secretary   11111111'  l'~ V  >8*> 

Program  olficer   — 23!  ')07 

I?**   23*007 
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Program  spwialist  .   -    12,841 

Protjraiu  as?^istant    

Stride  intern  -   

Clerk -St  t»noj:raplH»r--  -    7,842 

Clerk-typist  (rmM>tioni.st)   0,7(M 

Kt>Ki(>n  VI ; 

Program  mauager       28. 140 

Senior  prograni  ollicer   28, 140 

Do    -  -  -  2;^,U{)7 

Special  Assistant  training  otlicer  _   

Kdncation  program  oHieer   23,J)1)7 

Do   _      25.471 

Do     -  -   28,1)1)7 

Do   24.724 

Do      20.S4(; 

Do      23.097 

Do      2.%  007 

Do      24,724 

Do    _   24.724 

Di»   __  ___  _   23,270 

\}n    2G.17S 

Do     23,007 

Do  «        10.078 

Do     __.   i.s.mn 

Educational  program  specialist   14. 081 

Do     _  _   10,520 

Do     10.520 

Kdncation  technician   10.481 

Do   ,    .S.7S3 

Do  ___  _   10.737 

.\dministrntivo  clerk   11,  (V^y 

Grants  management  clerk   0.340 

Clerk-stenognipher  .   0. 114 

!>*»    .    8.801 

C'lerk- typist  _    7.  r>Of» 

Region  VII : 

Kdncation  program  sptHrialist   28, 140 

    23,007 

     15.4S1 

Kdncation  technician   13. 0(W 

CIerk-J5tenograpIier    7]  50f; 

Region  VIII : 

SniH'rvisory  odneation  program  si>ecialist--   .   27.787 

Kdueatfon  prognim  sptK?iaIist     10.003 

Dt>     20.02.3 

      20.30S 

\h>    _   12.020 

I>o    _  _   7,S40 

Secretary   _   7  5i),j 

Itegnm  I\: 

Program  manager   27.  287 

Kdnc:ition  program  adviser  II-IIIIIIIII'II  20.178 

Kdm-ati«>n  program  speciaHst    1—^1.121111111111111  20, 178 

Do   24  724 

 —  I-I-IIIIIirillllllll  25;  451 

Do   2^.  451 

Kthication  tt'ctmician  111111111111"!  14  125 

Kdueatfon  program  sp^'ialist  1111111111111  12!841 

Kfhication  te<-hnician   " 0  349 

(lerk-typist  _  _  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  7, 596 

Do   -   0,307 

Secretary  (t.vping)    8,500 

Hihication  t<'chnichui  (sta.v-in-^:<*hooh'r)     HI  H.tyOO 

Region  X : 

Program  tnanager.  <Mlucation  program  specialist   22.  543 

Pn»gram  offie(»r.  edncarlon  prograui  specialist  1-111111111"""  12  841 

Control  clerk--      11*573 
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Hegional  functions 

1.  Processing  applications. 

2.  Uesjwmliug  to  program  inquiries. 

3.  Setting  up  review  {Minels. 

4.  Processing  application  re.subuiit.s. 

5.  Negotiating  linal  l)U(Igets  and  assi»sting  in  pnK-e.ssing  grant  awards. 
0.  lt4*siM>udiiig  to  KD's  concenis. 

7.  Utwpoiuling  to  cougres.siomil  and  other  inquiries. 

8.  Preimriug  press,  congressional  and  otiier  notilicatious. 

».  Aduiiuistering  and  processing  ixinelist  vouclu»rs  for  payment. 

10.  Conducting  pregrant  site  reviews. 

11.  Coordinating  witli  (X^U  relative  to  eligibility  problems. 

12.  l»n»iMi ration  of  funding  rtHroninicndations  and/or  decision  awards. 

13.  KesiH)nding  to  RDKS  system. 

14.  Comprehensive  onsite  monitoring  of  FtMleral  programs. 

15.  Providing  pn)gnim  backup  materials  to  central  office. 

10.  Drafting  reiM>rts  and  recommeiuIati<ms  relative  fundHl  project*^. 

17.  U(»si)onding  to  regional  attorney  on  legal  matters  affixting  program. 

18.  Particiiwting  in  OCR  reviews  of  funded  projects. 

VX  Holding  informatiomil  meetings  and  conferences  with  grantee*?. 

20.  Processing  quarterly  reiwrt^s  and  requi»sts  for  cash. 

21.  C4M)rdinating  ttH!hnical  assistance*  activities  of  GAC's  and  SEA's. 

22.  ParticiiMiting  in  apiH»als.  audits  and  tinal  closeouts. 

23.  Met»ting  with  SEA's,  nonpublic  school  ollicial.s  nonpn)fit  directors  ami  univer- 

sity othciuls  re:  program. 

24.  Particiimting  with  Washington.  IXC,  in  the  development  and  revision  of 

uatioiuil  gnidelim^s.  n»gidations.  administrative  ami  program  procedures. 

25.  Providing  information  to  Washington.  D.C.,  on  program  ststns  and  progress. 
2<;.  Providing  written  inforumtion  conct»rning  EEC  to  regional  director,  regional 

couunissioner,  din^ctor  of  school  systems.  ctMitnil  otiice  staff.  Congressmen 
and  interested  citizens. 

27.  Providing  TA  to  clients. 

28.  Giving  assistance  concerning  prognim  development. 
20.  Keci>nciling  audits. 

30.  Cm)rdinating  OCR  activities  with  ESAA. 

31.  Aiuilyzing  and  assessing  project  applications. 

32.  Serving  as  team  leader  on  reviews. 

33.  Reviewing  and  analyzing  post  award  information. 

KAS.\  PKOOR.\MS  AND  SIMILAR  OK  PUrKJIUMS  rXDF.R  SKP.VKATE  LKGISLATION 

Mr.  MicuKL.  Would  you  also  provide  for  the  record,  a  listin<^  of 
those  pro<jrains  under  your  agency  which  overlap  in  one  respect  or 
another,  with  other  programs  within  the  Office  of  PMucation.  Can  such 
pro<^rams  be  consolidated  to  make  them  more  concise  and  lessen  admin- 
istrative costs  and  programmatic  duplication? 

Dr.  Gofj)HKRO.  All  equal  oduciitional  opportunity  programs  arc 
unique  in  that  the  puq)ose  and  focus  of  these  programs  is  to  achieve 
equal  educational  onportmiity  for  all  students.  EEO  pro;G:rams  cannot 
be  consolidated  with  other  programs  that  have  congressional  author- 
ization with  different  goals  and  purposes.  However,  we  will  be  happy 
to  provide  a  listing  of  activities  that  are  similar  to  some  EEOP  activi- 
ties but  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  their  respective 
aiithorfj^ing  legislation. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  ACtiVITIES  AND  OTHER  SIMILAR  OE  PROGRAMS  UNDER  SEPARATE  LEGISLATION 


ESAA  activities        Other  OE  activities  Remarks 


Integrated  education  tele-  Educational  television  Most  funds  appropriated  to  other  OE  educational  television 
vision.  program  support.  programs  suPPort  grants  for  Sesame  Street  and  Electric 

Company.  The  Communications  Act  also  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  educational  radio  and  television 
stations.  This  type  of  support  is  unrelated  to  ESAA  integrated 
education  television  programing. 

Bilingual  education   Bilingual  Education  Act     The  Bilingual  Education  Act  essentially  supports  teacher 

(ESEA).  training,  and  curriculum  development.  ESAA  bilingual  grants 

fund  bilingual/bicultural  programs  in  school  districts  which 
have  undertaken  plans  to  desegregate  or  reduce  or  prevent 
minority  group  isolation.  Materials  and  programs  developed 
under  ESEA  may  be  used.  The  programs  thus  are  compli- 
mentary rather  than  overlapping. 

Compensatory  education.    Title  1  (ESEA)   .  ESAA  projects  often  provide  services  for  students  that  lose  title  I 

services  when  school  attendance  areas  are  modified  by  tht 
implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan.  Title  t  funds  do  not 
»  follow  the  child  from  one  year  to  the  next  when  the  school  in 

which  the  child  attends  becomes  ineligible.  This  situation  fre* 
quently  occurs  during  the  desegregation  process.  So.  far  from 
duplicating  title  I  programs.  ESAA  ensures  against  the  loss  of 
services  provided  for  educationally  deprived  children  who  are 
reassigned  under  a  desegregation  plan.  Title  I  (ESEA)  was 
enacted  to  fund  compensatory  programs  in  school  attendance 
areas  having  hi^  concentrations  of  children  from  lowincome 
families.  Since  basic  ESAA  grants  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
compensatory  education  they  do  not  duplicate  title  I  programs. 
ESAA  pilot  projects  are  designed  to  overcome  the  adverse 
effects  of  minority  group  isolation  by  raising  the  level  of 
achievement  Activities  funded  under  pilot  projects  do  include 
compensatory  education  programs  However,  careful  applica- 
tion piocessing  and  onsite  monotiring  ensures  that  projects 
do  not  duplicate  any  title  I  programs 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation  Estimate 
EMKRGKNCY  SCHOOl.  AID 

Foi'  can'ifZKj  out  title  IV  of  the  t'v.ul  lu'ghti^  Act  of  Jgc-Ji/ 
sections  70'iU\  ''CS(h)il),,  a?ul  ?U  of  the  K-oi^ocu  Schocl  AiJ  A^t, 
UOU^OO,000,  of  U'licn  KOt  r^ve  than  $C,000,000  s^uxU  be  foi^  i^iminr: 
out  section  ?0'iib)(J),   :Kd  ^^:>0,000  for  seation 

fo."  carvyifij  out  titU  IV  of  the  Civil  Right j  Act  of  1964  arj 
aectzOKj  70S(a},  7n^rr}(l},  a>id  ?IZ  of  the  lynergcKou  ^^jhool  Aid  Act, 
for  th.  .uU^  /,  107C  through  Cevter.bev        197e,  vV:6,^9(?. 

I 

Explanation  of   Language  Changes 

I.     Language  has  been  added   to  reflect   the   fiscal  vcar  iq7f, 

yc'lTA"u,°i   '''''         °'   '"^  Civil   R  ghts  A  t  0^964 
(Civil  Rights  Training  and  Avisory  Services)   into  this 
account   fro.  the  Elementary  and  SecondarrEducat  io^"''^ 
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For  carrying  out...  sections  708(a), 
708(b)(1),  and  713  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  $101,700,000^  of  which 
not  more  than  $6,000,000  shall  be  for 
carrying  out  section  708(b)(1),  and 
$750,000  for  section  713. 


Language  provision 


Explanation 


Under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(P.L.  92-318),  as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  197A,  87  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  the  Act  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  State  formula  basis  for 
support    of  grant  awards  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  supporting  non- 
profit organizations.    Remaining  funds 
would  support  discretionary  grant  awards 
in  educational  television,  bilingual 
education,  special  programs  and  projects 
and  evaluation.    A  total  of  $688,507,000 
remains  of  the  $1  billion  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  197A-1976.    Of  this 
amount,  $34,A25,000  is  the  remaining 
authorization  for  the  discretionary 
special  programs  and  projects  activity. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  special  appropria- 
tion language  is  requested,  which  wo»:ld 
(1)  modify  the  distribution  of  funds  by 
funding  only  the  discretionary  special 
programs  and  projects  activity  (section 
708(a)  and  708(b)(1)  only)  and  evalua- 
tion, and  (2)  fund  the  special  programs 
and  projects  activity  at  a  level  which 
exceeds  the  current  authorization  for 
this  activity.    Of  the  $  75,000,000 
requested,  $  74,250,000  is  requested 
for  section  708(a)  and  708(b)(1),  of 
which  not  more  than  $  6,000,000  is  for 
section  708(b)(1).    These  language 
provisions  are  proposed  in  order  to 
allow  all  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  funda 


to  be  targeted  on  a  discretionary  grant 
basis  to  those  local  educational 
agencies  and  aupporting  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizationa  in  the 
greatest  need  of  desegregation  assis- 
tance.   Activities  authorized  by 
sections  of  the  Act  not  proposed  for 
funding  in  1976  may  compete  for  discre- 
tionary grant  awards  under  section 
708(a)  or  708(b)(1). 
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UEi'AKTMKNT  OK  Hh^ALTH,  KDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Of t Icc  of  Education 

Eacrgcncy  School  Aid 
Amounts  Avall«ble  for  Oblt^afton 

1975  1976 
Revised 

Appropriation   ...  $101,700,000 

Proposed  supplemental   $75,000,000 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education"  for 
transfer  of  Civil  Rights  Training  and 

Advisory  Services     26,700,000 


Total,  obligations   101,700,000  101,700,000 


Suianary  of  Changea 


1975  Revlaad  obllgatlona. . 

1976  Estloatad  obllgatlona 

Nat  ehansa  


$  101,700,000 
101.700.000 


260 


Obll&atlona  by  Activity 


"5^6  1975           1975  1976  Not 

Rcf.  £»tln.uc~^  Rcviaed  Estiwatc  Change 

Special  projects: 

(«)    Bilingual  education  $  9,958,000 

(b)  Educational  tolevlalon  •  7,468,000 

(c)  Special  programs  and 

projects   12,447,000  $74,250,000  $74,250,000 

State  apportionncnt : 

(a)  Pilot  prograow    37,341,000 

(b)  Special  progi*ams  and 

projects   19,915,000 

(c)  General  granta  to 

local  educational 

agencies   146,875,000 

Evaluation   2,489,000        750,000  750,000 

Training  and  Adviaory 

Services   26.700,000    26^700.000  26^700,000 

Total  obligations    263,193,000  101,700,000  101,700,000 

A/    Repreaents  the  Continuing  Reaolutlon  funding  level  for  1975,  authorized 
by  P.L.  93-448,  section  101(d). 


Obligations  by  Object 


1975             1975  Inci-ease 
Eatitaate-^     Revised  1976       or  Decrease 


Other  aervicea: 

Project  contracta   $    2,489,000    $  '  750,000  $  750,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions    260,704,000    100.950.000  100.950.000 

Total  obligations  by  object...  263,193,000    101,700,000  101,700,000 


A/    Represents  the  Continuing  Resolution  funding  level  for  1975,  aa  authorized 
by  P.L,  93-448,  section  101(d). 
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Legit lat ton 


Emergency  School  Aid  Act 

nllingual  education  -  Sec.  708(c) 

Kducational  television  -  Sec.  711 

Special  progrjcas  and  projects  -  Sec.  708(a) 

Evaluation  -  Sec.  713 

Pilot  progrocis  -  Sec.  706(b) 

Special  prograns  and  projects  -  Sec.  708(b) 

General  grants  to  local  educational 

agencies  -  Sec.  706(a) 
Training  *.nd    .Visory  Services  -  Title  IV 
of  the  .ivll  Rights  Act  of  1964 


1976 


Appropriaiion 
Authorised  Requested 


$27,540,000 
20,655,000 
34,425,000 
6,885,000 

103,276,000 
55,081,000 

440,645,000 

Indefinite 


74,250,000 
750,000 


26,700,000 


P.L.  92-318,  as  acaended  by  the  Education  Accndmcnts  of  1974. 
B/    Represents  the  balance  of  a  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976, 
after  prior  years*  appropriations  have  been  subtracted  out* 
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Eaorgcncy  School  Aid 


Budget 

Escinacc 

House 

Senate 

CO  ConRress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

19b6 

$  9,300,000 

$  5,500,000 
6,535,000 

$  6,275,000 

1967 

9,650,000 

6,535,000 

1968 

28,100,000 

8,500,000 

8,500,000 

1969 

13.100,000 

8,500,000 

10,000,000 

1970 

27,150,000 

15,500,000 
16,000, OOOB/ 

22,150,000 

1971 

166,200,000 

163,900,000 

1972 

86,602,000 

86,602,000 

86,602,000 

1973 

487,500,000 

B/ 

270,640,000 

1974 

270,640,000 

263,193,000 

263,193,000 

1975 

26,700,000 

26,700,000 

26,700,000 

Proposed  Supplcncncal 

75,000,000 

1976 

101,700,000 

Appropriation 

$  6,275,000 
6,535,000 
8,500,000 
9,250,000 
17,000,000 
88,900,000 
86,602,000 
270,640,000 
263,193,000 
26,700,000 


A/    Estlnates,  allowances,  and  appropriation  figures  include  only  those  activities 
per  year  as  indicated  below: 

1966-1970  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Title  IV  -  Civil  Rights  Act) 
1971-1972  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services  and  Teaporary  Ecicrgcncy  School 

Assistance  Program  (ESA?) 
1973  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services,  ESAP,  and  the  Emergency  School 

Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
1974-1976  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services  and  ESAA 

B/  In  1971,  the  House  Allowance  provided  for  only  Training  and  Advisory  Services. 
"     In  1973,  this  request  was  not  considered  by  the  House. 


NOTE;    Amounts  for  1966-1976  reflect  comparability  with  the  1976  estimate. 
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JusclticACion 
fcrtirrgcncy  School  Aid 

1975                1975                              Increase  or 
Est  invito  Rcvtscc!  |Q'6  Occrcnsc 


1.  Special  projects: 
<a)    Bili::gual  cducaclon..$    9,958,000    $       —  $ 

(b)  Educadonal  cclcvision  7.468.000 

(c)  Special  prograiis  and 

projects   12.447,000       7^.250,000       7A. 250. 000 

2.  State  opportionoent: 

(a)    Pilot  prograns   37.341.000 

<b)    Special  progrants  and 

projects   19.915.000 

(c>   General  grants  to 

local  etiucational 

agencies   146.875,000 

3.  Evaluation   2.489.000  75J.OOO  750.000 

A.    Ctvil  Rights  Training 

am!  Advisory  Services...    26 , 700 . 000       26 . 700 . 000       26 . 700 . 000 

Total  5263.193,000    $101,700,000  $101,700,000 


General  Statcaent 

Federal  financial  ,,sr.istance  specifically  directed  tovard  the  problems  of 
elcc:entar>  and  secondary  school  deseRregat  ion  was  first  mde  available  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  under  the  authority  of  Title  IV  o*^  the  Civil  P.iphts  Act  of  1964. 
-urlng  1971  ^nd  1972.  the  Esergency  School  Assistance  Prograc  (ESAP)  was  developed 
as  a  cocplet  nt  to  Title  IV  to  assist  school  districts  involved  In  a  wave  of 
cajor  court  decisions  concerning  desegregation.    In  June.  1972.  the  tnergency 
School  Aid  Act  (ESAi\)  was  enacted,  replacing  ESAP.  authorizing  assistance  to 
school  districts  iind  supporting  nonprofit  organizations,  and  including  set-<isides 
m  such  areas  as  Integrated  children's  educational  television,  bll ingunl/bicul- 
turnl  education  and  evnlu-ition. 

In  fi.-ical  year  1974.  soce  1.078  ESAA  projects  and  2  evaluation  studies  were 
funded,  with  an  average  ESAA  project  award  of  $219,000,000.    These  awards  served 
nearly  I. 000. 000  desegregated  minority  group  children  in  nearly  700  school 
districts,  including  65  of  the  nation's  largest  districts  (enrolling  over  100.000 
children).    Technical  assistance  and  training  awards  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  in  1974.  totaled  164.  with  an  average  award  of  $132,000.  These 
projects  served  approxiaately  4,095.000  students  and  trained  163.800  school 
personnel . 

The  drarnatic  increases  in  new  school  desegregation  have  le<;sencd  significantly 
since  1971-73,  when  desegregation  needs  were  prevalent  in  a  larjn*  m:rber  of 
States,  especially  in  the  South.    Tho  need  for  enercenc^  k«  '^•i.ir.c-'.  iir-  ""'lo 
transitional  period  of  char.glr.c  frr*-^  a  <l»!n        a  jnitar*       -oi  -.\'<;^^n..  « 
nxJt  i.T  a  r.uTtbfr       states:  coiseq'iC".".t'v ,  ^*tc  "?a»."     .t**^  of  ;?    x-i  a**  , 

Addit  iQnallv .  cxporie'*.cc  wit'   'f>j\/\  -'a^J  «'~<*vr»     ,**  n  Tiore  c>-rc-'  -a  ap-^roa-r, 
to  the  proble.rnj  is  needed. 

The  Er.ergcncv  School  Aid  Act  (P.L.  92'-380.  ns  amended  by  the  Education 
Acendtnents  of  1974)  provides  for  State  apportionnent  of  87  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Act.    The  rerainder  of  the  funds,  under  the  Emergency  Scliool 
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Aid  Act,    are  targeted  to  specified  discretionary  activity  sot-asides.    In  1975 
and  L976,  in  order  to  alLow  ESAA  funds    to  be  concentrated  on  those  Local 
educational  agencies  and  private  and  public  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
greatest  need  of  desct^re^jtion  at:<:istance ,  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976  ES^XA 
budgets  re<]uest  I'undinf,  tor  only  Sections  708(a)  (the  Assistant  Secretary's 
discretionary  funding  auth..rity),  708(b)(1)  (the  portion  of  the  discretionary 
authoritv  authorizing  grants/contracts  to  private  and  public  nonprofit  organiza^' 
tions),  and  713  (authority  for  projtraa  evaluation)  of  the  Act.    State  apportion- 
ment and  discretionary  activi'.es  authorized  under  sections  of  the  Act  not  proposed 
for  funding  In  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  nay  cos^ete  on  a  national  basis  for 
discretionary  grant  awards  under  Sections  708(a)  and  (b)(1).    The  elimination 
of  both  a  State  apportionment  and  activity  set-asides  funding  appro.ich^ln  favor 
of  A  discretionary  project  grant  approach  only,  should  provide  for  a  more  flexible 
and  responsive  prograa  of  Federal  desegregation  assistances-one  capable  of 
targeting    available  resources  to  those  areas  requiring  the  greatest  concentration 
of  desegregation  assistance. 

Therefore,  in  both  fiscal  y.virs  1975  and  1976,  $75,000,000  is  requested  for 
funding  2^2  grant  awards  under  Sections  708(a),  708(b)(1),  and  713  of  the 
Eaergency  School  Aid  Act. 

"^rogran  objectives  for  Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Title  IV-Civll  Rights 
Act  of  196A)  in  fiscal  year  19'^6  will  stress  capacity  building  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  respond  to  education  problems  occasioned  by  (1)  desegregation, 
(2)    unequal  access  to  education  of  those  national  origin  ninorlty  children  who 
are  not  fluent  in  the  English  language,  and  (3)  sex  discrimination.    To  neet 
these  objectives  In  1976,  a  total  of  $26,700,000  Is  requested.    Of  this  acuunt, 
$5,000,000  will  be  used  for  the  support  of  training  and  ad\'isory  services  for 
bilingual  education  at  approxlcutely  9  bilingual  general  assistance  centers  and 
through  about  14  State  education  agency  grants.    Ten  training  Institutes  will  be 
funded  to  provide  tcalr''^g  services  for  school  personnel  in  dealing  with  problens 
of  sex  discrlcilnation.    A  total  of  221  grart  and  contract  awards  are  expected  to 
be  oade,  of  which  about  83  arc  expected  to  be    new  awards. 

The  entire  Eoergency  School  Aid  appropriation,  therefore,  is  expected  to 
support  a  total  of  463  Eiaergency  School  t  id  Act  and  Training  and  Advisory  services 
grant  and  contract  avards  In  1976  for  a  total  of  $101,700,000.    Together  these 
programs  will  serve  approxltaately  13,085,000  students  and  train  about  427,400 
school  personnel. 
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Activity 


Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (P.L.  92-318)  and 
Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Title  IV-Civil  Rtglics  Act  of  1964) 
Projections  for  Fiscal  Years  1975-1976 
(In  thousands) 

 FISCAL  YEAR  1975  


1975 
Estlpatc 


Special  Projects: 
(c)  Special  Pro- 
graas/Projects 

Evaluation  (ESjU> 

Training  and  xu!.  I>ocy 
Services  (Tltlo  IV- 
Clvil  Rlglits  A.  I) 

Total 


$  74.250 
750 


Total 
Awards 
(  Ko .)         .Vat . 


New 
Awards 

(No.)  x\Bt> 


Coopeting 
Continuing 
(N'o.)  Aat. 


Non-Coapetlng 
Continuing 
CN'o.)  Ant. 


Average 
Award 


(240)  $  74,250 
(2)  750 


(236)  $  73,250 


(4)    $  1,000 


26.700  (201)  26.700  (80)  9.479  (121)  17.221 
101,700       (443)    101,700      (316)     82,729      (125)  18,221 


(2) 


(2) 


$750 


750 


$309 
375 

133 
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Activity 

Specifil  Project 
(c)  SpcclalProjvi  ' s 

Evaluation  (ESAA) 


1976 
rst  tstate 


$  74,i50 
750 


Training  ami  A('  ly 
Services  (Titlr  » /- 
Civil  Rights  AtO  26,700 


Total 


101,700 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Total 

Awards 
(N0>)  Apt. 


New 
Awards 
(N'o.)  Ant. 


Competing 
Continuing 

(^^o.)  Aat. 


Kon-Competlng 
Continuing 
(ti'o»)  Aot. 


(240)  $  74,250     (160)   $  47,524 
(2)  750 


(221)  26.700  (88) 
(463)    101,700  (248) 


(80)   $  26,726 


(2) 


9>479  (133) 
57,003  (213) 


17.221 


43,947  (2) 


$750 


750 


Average 
Award 


$309 
375 

121 
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1975  1975  1976        tncrease  or 

Estimate     Revised     Est  tst;\tc  Decreabc 


Special  projects: 

(a)  Bilingual  education 

(a)  Sew  awards  

(b)  Kon-cospoc Ing 

continuing  awards.. 

(c)  Cocpetlng  continuing 

awards  


Total 


Narrative 

Prograa  Purpose 

In  order  Co  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of  olnorlty  group 
children  who,  because  they  are  froa  an  envlronxaenc  in  which  the  doalnant  languaae 
la  other  than  English,  do  not  have  equal  educational  opportunity,  section  708(cT 
of  the  Eaergency  School  Aid  AcC  authorizes  grants  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  and  supporting  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  development  and  lcplc~ 
centlon  of  bilingual  education  progracs. 

Specif ic Ally »  these  private  nonprofit  agencies  und  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  to: 

develop  and  Itsplecent  bil  Ingual/blcultural  curricula  designed  to 
:=eet  the  special  educatlon.il  need:;  of  ainority  group  children 
served  by  this  activity; 

-  provide  Instruction  In  languagc/consunicatjon  skills  and  history/ 
culture  of  cultural  groups  represented;  and 

-  train  teachers  or  .inclllary  education  personnel  Involved  In 
hll (ngual/blcultural  activities. 

Funds  snde  available  for  this  activlt     re  not  to  be  apportioned  asong 
the  States  but  are  to  be  used  to  fund  qual..y  eligible  projcccs,  based  on 
national  competition,  where  a  need  for  such  projects  exists.    Four  percent  of 
funds;  a V liable  under  ESM  are  reserved  for  this  activity.    Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  prograas  are  forward  funded.    For  exonple,  fisc.il  year  1974  funds  were 
obligated  for  expenditure  In  school  year  1974-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  requested  for  this  section  of  the  Act. 
However,  projects  Involving  blllngual/blcultural  education  arc  eligible  to 
con:pcte  lor  funding  unvter  the  Special  projects:  Special  programs  and  projects 
actlvit',  authorized  by  section  703(a)  of  the  Act. 

Accospllshaents  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  vcar  19"'4,  A 7  bilingual  pro*o^t«  ir       '"rites  verc  ^«nd<»d  .it  an 
average  ivard  of  *210,000.     \l    awaro^—  ^  ^ct  nslng— 

were  giAnt  awards  to  I.F.a's  in  support  ot  ni  I  ingua./blcultur.i't  edu'j.itlon 
Instruction.    These  projects,  designed  to  cnlunce  Rutual  inter-cultural  and 
Inter-cthnlc  understanding,  included  6  Native  Ao^rlcan  projects,  4  French  pro- 
Icccs,  and  37  Spanish  projects.    For  cxa*3ple,  the  San  Fcllpc-Dcl  Rio  independent 
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1975  1975            1976         increase  or 

^  Etttta.itu  Revtstrd      KstlaiCu  Decre;»se 

Special  projects: 

(b)  Educucional  television 

(a)  Ncvr  Avards                               —  —   

(b)  Xoa-cospet Ing 

continuing  awards   —       

(c)  CoRpetlnK  continuing 

awards          


Total 


Narrative 

Prograa  Purpose 

In  ortler  to  suppleaent  and  aspllfy  the  purposes  of  desegregated  education 
on  a  national  basis,  section  711  of  the  E=ergcncy  School  Aid  Act  authorizes 
grants  or  contracts  with  not  roce  than  lu  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  develop  and  produce  children**  television  progra=s  Incorporating  In- 
tegrnted  children's  actlvlc!«'3  of  cognttlv*»  und  nffective  •'duc.itlonal  valm». 

Specif IcaLLy.  these  television  programs  are  to: 

-  lncrua:fe  the  understanding/cooperation  between  raclnl  and  ethnic 
groups; 

"  improve  the  written/oral  exDression  of  secondary  students; 

-  foster  understardlnz/aDoreciation  of  nrt,  literature,  cusic 
of  v.irious  cultures;  and 

"  seet  the  soecial  or  regional  needs  cf  eoecific  racial/ethnic 
groups. 

All  programs  =:i:st  be  r^tde  reasonably  availab'o  ior  f?ee  transmission 
under  noacosscrclal  spon{:orshlp  on  a  national  basLn* 

Fundj;  made  available  for  this  activity  ace  not  to  be  apportioned  aaong  the 
State;;,  but  are  to  be  used  to  fund  quality  eligible  projects  based  on  national 
cocpetttion.    Thr.»c  percent  of  funds  available  under  ES,\m\  are  reserved  for 
this  activity.    Etrcrgenc  School  Aid  Act  progrj«?s  are  forward  funded.  For 
exnsple,  fiscal  year  IS      funds  were  obligated  lor  expenditure  In  school  year 
1974-75. 

PLins  for  fiscal  vcar  1976 

N'>  fiscal  yuar  1976  fundi:  are  requested  for  this  sec  tic*       the  .\ct. 
Hovever,  cd'icatlon.il  television  projects  are  eligible  to  vt^rspcni-    .»»  fi:ndinf! 
Ir.  1976  t:nJli?r  the  'ipi'clal  prf»jects:  •cprcl.^l  proRra=.s  and  t^ro  ''i   s  .c*. -vity, 
author ired  bv  5Joctli>n  70a{a>  o^  the  Act. 

AccoapllsMgents  for  fUcal  year«  197&  and  1975 

Klght  contract  awards  w«.re  aade  In  fiscal  year  1974.    These  were  'ivlded 
into  two  cat«fgorie.s: 
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School  District  in  Texas  received  a  grant  which  enabled  it  to  conply  with  the 
bilingual  (Engl itsh-Spanish)  coaponent  in  a  court-ordered  desegregation  plan 
and  in  Louisiana,  English-French  bilingual  programs  were  introduced  in  four 
parli»hes:    Evangeline,  Iberia,  Lafayette,  and  St.  Landry. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  p    funds  are  requested  under  this  );cction  of'  the 
Act.    However,  projects  involving  bllingual/biculcural  education  are  eligible 
to  coBpete  for  assistance  under  the  Special  projects:    Special  programs  <*nd 
projects  activity,  authorized  by  section  70&va)  of  the  Act. 
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-  prograca:iii>^  to  st-rve  nationvide  needs  (3  awards,  with  an  average 
awarJ  of  $  1, 383,000);  and 

-  prograa  series  to  coet  needs  unique  to  ssaLLer  rainority  groups 
or  to  sipcciaL  locales  or  regions,  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  no 
r»TG  than  $250,000  (S  awards,  with  an  average  award  of  $248,000). 

The  eight  contracts  will  result  in  the  production  of  145  programs  of 
froa  15  ainutes  to  I  hour  in  length,  and  will  total  74  hours  in  all.  The 
television  prograns  were  produced  for  eleeentary  and  secondary  school  pupils 
and  focused  on  such  areas  as  bil ingual/biciiltural  education,  catheaatics, 
life-long  skills,  and  the  reduction  of  interracial  tensions  among  students. 
An  exaaple  of  nationwide  progracning  is  the  "Carrascolendas"  Spanish-Anglo 
bilingual/bicultural  series  (funded  in  both  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974)  which 
began  broadcasting  in  the  Fall  of  1974.    Two  examples  of  minority  groups, 
for  which  special  regional  programming  series  are  being  developed,  are  Puerto 
Rican  children  and  their  parents  In  the  S'ortheast,  and  Native  American 
children  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Estimated  total  student  viewers  of  all  programs  is  4,800,000.  This  does 
not  include  any  spillover  effect  for  nontargeted  viewers. 

In  fiscal  vear  1975  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  section  of  the  Act. 
However,  education,il  television  projects  are  eligible  to  compete  for  funding 
under  the  fecial  projects:    ^Vcial  programs  and  projects  activity,  authorized 
by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 
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1975         1975  1976         Increjbe  or 

Estimate    »pv1«tod  Est  iraate  Decrease 


Special  projects: 
(c)  Special  pro>:raa:;  and 
projects 

(a)  N'ev  award  A.  

(b)  Non-corpctinR 

coacinuin^  avardh. . 

(c)  Cocpecln^"',  contmuinR 

.ivards.  


Total     $74,250,000    '^74, 250, 000 


573,250,000  $73,250,000 
1,000.000  1,000,000 


^arrat  ive 

Prograc  Purpose 

In  ordi^r  to  cuike  provision  in  the  Enerpency  School  Aid  Act  for  Special  educa- 
tional pro^.ra=s  which  pronjlse  to  sake  substantial  progress  towards  achieving  the 
purposes  of  thf  Act,  section  y08(a)  sets  aside  5  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion to  be  <ii;cd  bv  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  discretionary  grants  and/or  contract 
awards.     Spec  if leal ly,  this  section  provides  for  funding  of  activities  which  are 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Act,  but  for  which  specific  programs  do  not  exist - 
These  *!iscret lonary  grant  activities  nay  Include  nearly  all  of  the  educational 
functionr.  '-hlch  .t*>stst  In  providing  for  desegregated  education.    The  activity  also 
provides  for  funding  of  local  educational  agencies  In  U.S.  jurisdictions  other 
than  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Funds  Tade  available  for  this  activity  are  not  to  be  apportioned  arong  the 
States  but  are  to  be  utilized  to  fund  quality  eligible  activities  where  a  need 
for  such  projects  exists.    Enwrgency  School  Aid  proprans  are  forward  funded. 
For  example,  fiscal  year  l97/i  funds  were  obligated  for  expenditure  In  school 
year ^1974-73. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  tcaScc  It  possible  to  target  desegregation  assistance  on  those  school  dis- 
tricts and  supporting  nonprofit  organizations  with  the  greatest  desegregation 
needs,  funds  requested  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  In  fiscal  year  1976  would 
limit  Federal  desegregation  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  authorized  under  section  7nfJ(a)  and  708(b)(1), 
the  Assistant  Secretary's  discretionary  special  programs  and  prolects  activity. 
A  total  of  $7^,250,000  Is  requested  for  Section  708  of  the  Act,  of  which  not  nvore 
than  $6,000,000  Is  to  be  used  to  fund  nonprofit  organizations  (Section  7n8(b)(l)). 

[n  previous  years,  the  State  apportlonnenr  activities  (General  grants  to  lEA's, 
Pilot  projects,  and  Special  prograos  and  projects  -  nonprofit  organizations)  have 
provided  the  najor  basis  for  deseRregatlon  support  under  the  Frnergen*.  v     hool  Aid 
Act.    However,  the  Act  was  developed  at  »■  *  Ir.c  when  descgre«:ati->r.  "ee*i«^  were  pre- 
valent In  a  large  nusbcr  of  ■States,  partictiUrlv  »n  the  ^our*i     Th'   n<  ed  for  dese- 
gregation aid,  during  the  tran-tttooal  r»oricd  o*"  rwvJn^    -'^t  a  t?*.  i    .     i  unltarv 
Svhool  systen,  has  r.ow  been  tret  In  a  r.uwbcr  of  States.    Therefore,  etc  budget 
asjtuRw.-^  that  utilizing  an  appro?-h  Oi  discretionary  project  grant  fur  ding  rather 
than  a  combined  approach  of  both  activity  setasldes  and  state  apportltnment  of 
funds  to  all  States  will  better  serve  the  objectives  of  providing  assistance  to 
those  school  districts  with  the  greatest  need  of  desegregation  assistance. 
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Those  (Use  n  c  lou.ir    aitivUies  (BillnK«al  educitioij,  bJutational  celovision) 
and  iJtate  apportionment  activities  (Pilot  projects.  Special  prugraos  and 
projects  -  nonprofit  organ izat  Ions,  and  Cciieral  grants  to  LEA's),  authorized 
under  sections  ot   the  Ait  not  proposed  for  funding  in  fiscal  year  1976,  may 
compete  on  a  national  bat-U  tor  a  discretionary  grant  award  in  fi'ital  year  1976 
under  Section  708(a)  or  708(b)(1)  of  'he  Ait.     It  is  cstliruited  that  approxlrrj^itcly 
15S  discretionary  lo^al  t^iu^atioaal  a^i'ni  >  projtct  Rr.nus  (i:s  basic  ^'.rants  to 
lea's;  jo  pilot  projfct  grants)  will  be  awarded.     (In  fiscal  year  I')74,  basn. 
grants  to  LEA's  were  awarded  und»>r  the  State  approtlunrenc  activity, 
Section  ^06 (a),  and  pilot  pro j ens  were  awarded  under  the  State  apporc lonnent 
activity.  Section  706(b).)    The  average  basic  grant  to  I.EA's,  In  ti^cal  year 
19"6,  Is  expected  to  be  §^90,000,  and  the  average  pilot  project  award  is 
expected  to  be  $167,000.     Both  average  award  levels  will  parallel  the  lundln?. 
level  for  similar  projects  ^in  r'i,-.cal  vear  1975. 

It  Is  also  estiaated  that       private  and  public  nonprofit  organization 
grants  (awarded  under  tiu*  :.tatL  apportionment.  Section  708(b>(l)  and  (b)  (2>  m 
1974)  will  be  awarded  un  a  discretionary  basis  In  fiscal  year  1976,  under 
Section  "08(b)(L)  unlv.     The  average-  grant  award  to  tjunprof it  organizations  is 
expected  to  be  S6',n00,  the  sanie  funding  level  for  nonprofit  organi.»at  Ions  in 
fiscal  year  1975.     Finally,,  approxirr-ately  10  additional  grant  awards  will  be 
ruide  for  ere r gene v  special  projects,  such  as  Boston,  and  other  quality  desegrega- 
tion projects.  Such  ai  educational  television  awards,  bilingual  education  awards, 
o-  awards  to  I'.S.   Jurisdictions  other  than  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thej.e  10  awards  will  average  $300,000  each,  the  sace  average  level  as  m  n  1975. 
Of  the  total  -4n  discret  lonarv  spe<  lal  proprans  and  pioiects  awards,  approxlr^itelv 
80  coepet  Inj?-,  continuing  projects  and  160  new  awards  will  be  funded, 

Acconpllshrcnts  for  fiscal  vears  1974  and  197S 

in  fiscal  year  19^4,  74  awar^is  were  made  for  pror.islng  special  programs 
and  projects  whicli  would  not  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
Eaergencv  Schcol  Aid  A  t.    Of  the  awards,  47  were  for  school-based  special 
reading  projects,  11  were  special  arts  project  grants  nade  to  10  State  Arts 
Coanlssions  and  1  SEA,  and  4  other  special  projects  were  designated  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,    in  addition,  12  eaergency  special  project  awards  (5  for  short  tern 
projects;  7  full  year  awards)  were  rr.adc  to  school  districts  which  adopted  eligible 
desegregation  plans  too  late  to  meet  the  application  deadline  for  fiscal  year 
1974  ESAA  assistance  under  BasL  Grants.    Over  S J, 000, 000  was  also  awarded  for 
suppleceatary  funding  of  projects  authorized  under  other  sections  of  the  Act. 

The  Trust  Tcrrlt)ry  of  the  Pacific  Islands  award  has  made  it  pos.sible  to 
develop  educational  naterlals  In  five  distinct  vernacular  languages.    The  I'uerto 
Rico  project  is  transposing  pertitipnt  English  language  curritular  naterl.ils  to 
the  Spanish  language  and,  in  adt^itiou,  ^or  those  students  irovlnr,  from  the  * 
continental  United  States  to  Puertf   P»lc"  .  provides  edu  it:o'   '     upport  staff 
to  aid  these  students  m  ass tmi .a*^  ing  or  re-assir.il  i  inv         '^panislj  ianjnJi).^.' 
and  culture.    The  Guara  project   .s  t\jofo\c      develop  n.    .  cut,.    1.-  oroor  <  m 
the  (*har/>no  language:  improving  Fngi  *sr  '■eadnr  >'       I'^tp.  i  ^  i    .  T'-n. 

The  Virgin  I.*. land ^  project  ad'ir*»<:soc  --^e      rci'i  '  <i  and*;'       vr^T'^  <  ,  a^'c^'v: 

court  order  of  Decenber  3,  .*>6<*,  req  ur;n,-  er.roilnent     •  .       a*ien  children  in 
public  scht>olr.. 
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In  fiscal  year  1975,  240  Jiscrecionary  special  projeccs:    special  prograras 
and  projeccs  grancs  are  co  be  funded  for  a  cotal  of  $74,250»000.    These  awards 
are  co  include  125  basic  grancs  co  LEA's  (awarded  under  Seccion  706(a)  in 
1974),  75  privace  and  public  nonprofic  organizacion  awards  (awarded  under 
Seccion  708(b)(1)  and  708(b)(2)  in  197A) ,  30  piloc  projccc  grancs  co  LEA's 
(awarded  under  Seccion  706(b)  in  1974),  and  10  energt^ncy  special  projeccs 
grancs»  such  as  Boscon,  and  ochcr  desegregac Ion  assij>cance  projeccs  (funded 
under  Section  708(b)  in  1974), 

The  nuaber  and  average  size  of  chese  fiscal  year  1975  awards  as  compared 
CO  che  nusber  and  average  size  of  che  same  awards  In  fiscal  year  1974,  arc: 


1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

Basic  grancs  co  LEA's 

125 

570 

$490,000 

$276,000 

Nonprofic  organ izac ion  awards 

75 

238 

67,000 

84,000 

Piloc  projccc  grancs 

30 

141 

167,000 

192,000 

Special  projeccs:  special 
programs  and  projeccs 

10 

74 

300,000 

292,000 

Of  chese  240  awards,  abouc  236  awards  are  expecced  co  supporc  new  projeccs. 
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State  apportionment: 
(a)    Pilot  progr.ims 

(n)    New  award b  

(b)  Non- competing  con 
tinuins  aw.TrcJs,,  , 

(c)  C^npetlng  contlnu 
Ing  awards  


19/5  1975  Increnscor 

Ks  It  mate   Rcvl}>L'd         1976  Uecronse 


Total 


Xarrat )Vo 

Program  Purpose 

i-^nroiHr.^n^'Jf^V^'^'^^^"'^/^'''  adverse  effects  of  nlnorlty  group  Isolation  through 
/^c  i^'^'f  of  minority  group  children,  section  706(b) 

^  authorizes  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to 

nn?h     T!!^"^!I;!^y  promlslug  and  Innovative  programs  in  basic  areos  of  rcldlng  and 
nath.    ThL^  target  population  of  these  programs  are  to  be  those  children  1«  one  or 
'^orp  minorttv  v»roun  Unlated  <chooU  In  rfKtrlct^  "h^c^  (M  enroll  at  lei«;t  1*^  000 
nlnorlty  «roup  children  or  (2)  have  a  minority  group  enroUmeut  which  Is  nore  ihan 
50  percent  of  the  tot.il  enrollnent. 

These  programs  should  tvplfled  by  creativity,  originality  and  repllcabil U> . 
ActlvltlOtJ  should  address: 


-  classroom  performance  through  remedial  services; 

-  provision  of  additional  professional  staff  or  teacher 
aides  ;>  and 

-  developnent/use  of  new  curricula/instructional  methods, 
practices,  and  techniques. 

Hits  section  also  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  on*-  or 
more  Integrated  schools,  for  certain  pilot  project  grantees  only. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  apportioned  among  the  States  In 

accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group  children 

aged  5-17.    Depending  upon  t!ie  mimber  of  worthy  applications,  a  State  may  get  more 

or  less  funds  than  was  orlgnlally  apportioned  to  it.    Up  to  15?,  of  funds  avail- 
able for  ESM  activities  is  reserved  for  this  activity.    Emergency  School  Aid 

Act  projects  are  forward  funded.    For  example,  fiscal  year  197^  funds  were  iblt- 
gated  for  expenditure  In  school  year  1974-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

N'o  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  requested  for  thU  f.tate  ai»port lonment  section 
of  the  Act.    However,  pilot  project  activities  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
funding  in  1976  on  a  discretionary  grant  basis  under      e  Special  projects: 
Special  programs  and  projects  activity,,  authorized  by  section  ;08(a)  of  the  Act, 

Acconpllshments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  197*^ 

In  fiscal  yeir  1974,  141  awards  were  nade  for  Pilo^  -rojccts  m  >8  States, 
with  an  nvcrage  award  of  $192,000.    Tfie  total  number  of  s    dcnts  enrolled  lu  the 
grantee  districts  is  3,500,000;  the  number  of  minorities  is  2,200,000.    Of  these 
cwards,  84  were  for  competing  continuing  awards  and  57  for  new  awards.  Activi- 
ties authorized  under  these  pilot  programs  were  directed  toward  innovative 
methods  In  basic  areas  of  reading  and  math,  with  847  of  the  funds  obligated 
supporting  special  remedial  services  (60:«)  curriculum  development  (15%)  and 
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guidance  and  counseling  services  (9%). 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apport ionnent 
section  of  the  Act.;    However,  pilot  project  activities  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  discretionary  grant  funding  under  the  Special  projectsi    Special  programs 
and  projects  activity,    authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act.    In  fiscal 
year  1975,  It  Is  expected  that  30  pilot  projects  will  be  fuiided  under  the  dis- 
cretionary Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  projects  activity  (section 
708(a))^and  that  the  average  award  will  be  $167,000.    Tliese  projects  will  pro- 
vide for  both  professional  and  non-professlonal  teaching  staff,  curriculum 
development,  and  remedial  services  In  the  areas  of  math  and  reading. 
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1975  1975  Increase  or 

Estlnatc         Kcvlsed         1976  Decrcnso 


State  apportlo:unc{u : 
(a)    Special  progrAns 
And  projects 

(a)  New  Awards  

(b)  ^'on-conpet  ing  con- 
tinuing awards. . . . 

(c)  Conpcting  continu- 
ing award:;  

Total.  


Narrative 

Progran  Purpose 

In  crt\vr  to  ontour.ipe  consnunity  initiatives  In  providing  as^iutance  to 
tJA>.*<o>^regatiin*  t^chcu^l  systems,  section  708(b)  of  the  EtaorRency  School  Aid  Act 
.luthorlzes  prants  to  or  contract?;  with  nonprofit  organisations  to  conduct  special 
projiians  Httpportlu'  of  local  educational  aj'.ency  efforts  in  deve loping/ implement ing 
desegregation  J)l»ins,  encouraging  voluntary  desegregation^  and  aiding  school 
children  in  overco^alrig  educational  disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation. 


Such  corssuniJv  uroiip  activities  luve  served  as  n  rnnrHtnnt»n*»  »,r»f»..>on 
individual  parents  and  scliool  authorities  and  often  led  to  thu  genuine  involve- 
ment (ami  con.sequent  ly ,  cooperaton  and  support)  of  the  public.  Authorized 
aitivUic*ii  for  th«.bt  nont>rofit  ort^anizatlons  include  (a)  corj&unity  Inlura..- 
t^on  prof.rars,  ^S^  Jut'n*j-^"oc procraufi,  ^c^  cultural  *«nr<rhfnont  activi- 
ties, (d)  interracial  social  and  recreational  prograns^  (e)  career  orientation 
activities >  (f)  dropout  prevention  programs,  (g^  supplemental  remedial  services, 
and  (h)  at  ttie  rc(|ucst  of  the  local  education  agency,  assistance  in  developing 
^specific  plans  for  reducing,  eliminating  or  preventing  minority  group  Isolation. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
dccordrtuce  with  the  distribution  a^ong  those  States  of  minority  group  children 
aged  5-17.    Depending  upon  the  number  of  quality  applications,  a  State  may  get 
more  or  less  funds  than  was  originally  apportioned  to  It.    Eight  percent  of  funds 
available  under  tSAA  are  reserved  for  this  activity.    Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
programs  are  forward  funded.    For  example,  fiscal  year  1974  funds  were  obligated 
for  expenditure  in  school  year  197^>-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Ho  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apportionment  section 
of  the  Act.    However,  private  and  public  nonprofit  orgmizations,  authorized  by 
Section  708(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  will  be  eligible  to  applv  for  funding  m  1976  on 
a  discretionary  project  grant  basis,  under  "'^c  Special  ♦projects      apodal  pro- 
grams and  projects  .ictivitv.  auttiorized  bv  section  "^OS^bUl/  of  V'v  Act. 

Accopplifihmcnts  for  fiscal  years  197A  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  238  nonprofit  cocraunity  groups  in  4  3  States  w«re 
fundeu  with  an  <>vi.r<i^,c  awnru  of  $84,000.    inebc  projects  mciuoeu  92  new  grant 
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awards  and  l4o  coapeclng  continuing  awards.    Of  Che  funds  obligated,  677,  sup- 
ported suoplctaental  reaedlal  services  (W.)  dropout  prevention  programs  (187.) » 
and' coeBuntcy  Information  services  (157.).^ 

in  fiscal  year  1975,  no  funds  are  requested  for  thU  state  apportlotwent 
section  of  the  Act.    However,  both  public  and  private  nonprofit  organatlons. 
authorized  by  section  708(b)(1),  are  eligible  to  coopete  for  discretionary 
grant  funding  under  section  708(b)(1)  of  the  discretionary  Special  projects: 
Special  progr«as  and  projects  activity.    It  is  est  lasted  that.  In  fiscal  year 
1975,  about  75  aopjiroflt  organizations  will  be  funded  under  the  discretional / 
Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  projects  activity  (section  703(b)(1)), 
and  that  the  average  avard  level  will  be  $67,000.    This  average  award  will  be 
about  $17,000  lower  than  the  average  fiscal  year  1974  evard. 
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1975 
Estiaacc 


1975 
Revised 


I'>76 


Cnvrvasc  or 
Decrease 


State  Apportionscnt : 
(c)  General  grants  to 

loc-tl  educational 

agencies 

(a)  New  Awards  

(b)  >:on-cocs|»eting  con- 
tinutin  awards.... 

(c)  Coopetini^  continu* 
ing  avards  


Prograts  l*urpose 

Xn  order  to  (l)  oeet  educational  needs  incident  to  elecen  tary  nnJ/or  secon— 
dary  school  desegregation;    (2)  encourage  voluntary  elimination  of  alnority  Kroup 
isoUtiott  in  cleeent.iry  and  secondary  schools;  and  (^)  overcome  educitional  disad- 
vantages of  ninority  group  isolation,  section  706(a)  of  the  Lsergcncy  School  Aid 
Act  authorize?*  grants  to  providu  financial  Assistance  zo  eligible.  loi.al  >jJMcaCio.u.l 
agencies.    Kligible  local  educational  agencies  arc  those  u'iiich  have  isplesenCcd 
or  vill.  if  assistance  is  oade  available,  adopt  and  inplcront  a  plan  to  eli=in.ite, 
reduce,  or  prevent  the  isolation  of  ninority  group  students  in  their  schools. 

Activities  supported  by  baste  grants  include  nearly  all  the  educational 
functions  vhich  eight  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  transition  fro=  schooling 
In  ninority  group  isolation  to  desegregated  education,  and  nust  directly  address 
needs  related  to  the  isplccentation  of  a  plan. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  apportioned  ar^ng  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  aaong  those  States  of  minority  group  children 
aged  5-17.  Depending  upon  the  nu=:ber  of  quality  applications*  a  state  c!a>*  get 
oore  or  less  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  it.  fp  to  647.  of  funds 
available  for  ESAA  activities  is  reserved  for  this  activity.  Encrgency  School 
Aid  Act  prograns  are  forward  funded.  For  exanple»  fiscal  year  1974  funds  v.'crc 
obligated  for  expenditure  in  school  year  1974-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal^ear  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apportiomaenC  section 
of  the  Act.    However »  projects  involving  activities  wliich  are  authorized  by  this 
section  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  funding  in  1976  on  a  discretionary  grant 
basis,  uHer  the  Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  projects  activity, 
authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act.^ 

AccCTapllsIinents  for  fisral  year  1974  4nd  1975 

The  act  stipulates  that  the  following  activities  arc  eligible  for  support: 
(I)    reoedial  services;  (2)    supplcnental  staff;  (3)    teacher  aides;  (4)  teacher 
training;  (5)    guidance  and  counseling;  (6)  curriculua  dcvelopncnt;  (7)  career 
education;  (8)    interracial  activities;  (9*    cooaunlty  activities;  (10)  support 
services:  (11)  planning;  ana  (12)  ulnor  remodeling. 


Total 


?:arratlve 
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Consistent  wich  chc  ran^c  i>£  eligible  activities  outlined  Abovc»  local 
educational  agencies  have  been  encouraged  to  focus  their  grant  resources  on 
basic  in:{truction  and  support  services.    In  1974»  the  prograa's  cophosls  was 
shifted  away  froa  reacdi.il  instruction  and  toward  isprovlng  relations  aaong  the 
school  adstinlstratorsy  faculty,  and  students*    A  total  of  570  school  districts  in 
49  States  received  fiscal  year  1974  funds  for  basic  proSeets»  with  an  Average 
award  of  $276^000.    These  570  awards  included  166  new  project  awards  and  404 
awards  for  continuing  projects.    Over  $135 » 000 » 000  were  obligated  for  these  pro- 
Jects»  of  wftlch  $57»  of  t!*e  funds  supported  special  recedlal  services  (62*  >» 
adalnistrati ve  and  auxiliar>*  services  (9?.)»  and  staff  training  and  curriculun 
development  (7^  each). 

In  fiscal  year  1975 »  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apportlomcnt 
section  of  the  Act.    However*  activities  authorized  under  General  grants  to 
L£A*s  (section  706  (a))  are  eligible  to  cocpete  for  discretionar>*  grant 
funding  under  Chc  S^^vcial  projects.    Special  prograns  find  projects  activity, 
authorized  by  section  703(a)  of  the  Aet.    In  fiscal  year  1975»  it  is  expected 
thac  125  basic  grants  to  L£A*s  will  be  funded  under  rhe  discretionary  Special 
projects:    Special  prograns  and  projects  activity  (Ceetion  708(a)) »  and  that  the 
average  award  will  be  $490 » 000.    Tils  funding  level  is  $2 14 » 000  higher  than  the 
average  1974  award. 
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!975 
Estltaatc 


1975 
Rev  tscd 


1976 


incre^ihV  or 
Decrease 


Evaluation  (ESAA) 

(a)  New  nvArils  .-  — —  „ 

(b>  Non-cospt'ting 

continulri:  nwMrds     $750,000  $750,000 

(c)  Cor.petttn:  continuing 


Progrns  Purpo?te 

In  order  so  e-.Mluate  specific  prograr^  and  projects  assisted  vith  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Ksergency  School  Aid  Act.  section  713  authorizes  the 
Assistant  Sccret.iry  to  =akc  grants  tc.  and  contracts  with  St.ito  Ci'sication 

Hie  Assijtr.^uc  S-cretir>-  is  iiuthorized  co  reserve  not  in  excess  of  1  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Che  Act  for  this  purpose.    ri\c  scope  of  vork  for 
ev«iluacion  awards  ^^ornally  exceeds  a  twelve  nonth  perfod. 

Pl.in<;  :'or  fiscal  %'ear  1976 

In  order  to  doterr:lne  the  r.ational  Irpact  of  the,  Kr-er^encv  School  Aid  Act 
prosrans  In  tcr=s  of  the  Act's  objectives,  a  total  of  $750,O*»*)  is  requo.<tec  in 
fiscU  year  i«*7(»  to  s'jppor:  t>e  final  «nalysis  of  tuo  evaluations  of  Basic  Jnd 
?ilot  proRrans.    These  funds  vill  also  provide  for  tny  s:iall  scale  additional 
*I.'»ta  »-irS«»rtn5^  u'h!ch  cviy  opro-^**  npc#*s«:ary  during  r<t;cal  y»»  ir  lo?^  in  or-t-''  rr> 
*'«rt;,  r  docurenc  t!ie  findings  of  the  evaluations. 

studies  cover  the  three  school  years  of  1973-7i,  197i-75,  nnd  1975-76, 
and  'ee'i^  to  Identify/describe  the  needs  of  students  in  or  froa  r-inoritv  isolated 
6choo*<;:  to  docu=ent/disft*»=inatc  Inforcation  on  succei<;ftil  pro^rar*;;  to  •^'^tf^r- 
niae  the  effectiveness  of  three  foms  of  educational  Intervention— dese)jrinMtioa. 
compensatory  education  and  their  co=i>ination— as  coapared  to  no  special  educa- 
tional intervention  in  cinority  isolated  schools;  and  to  deter.T.ine  the  cost/ 
effectiveness  of  prograc^  and  the  nintnur,  suppleaental  KSA.\  t-.tpcndltures  nect'i.>ar\ 
te  on^xire  so"*»  -«>a«?xire  of  7ror,ratn  success. 

Accoapllshacnts^  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Tvo  contract  awards  were  continued  for  the  second  year,  In  fiscal  year  197/., 
for  th->  ♦»valiiarlm  of  Fn#»r8<^ncy  ^rhno!  Aid  Act  r»a<sfc  and  Pilot  nrHerti.  These 
evaluations  iticlude  botit  annual  and  cu.  ulatlvc  (3  year)  3n.iiy^c^ .    In  fiscal  vear 
1974,  achiever:ent»  school  cli-^ate  .md  Jij:cr>inat£t>r.,  iri  reiyctAe*'  It  '-'--cr'-.' 
group  isolation  data  vere  collecte-i  on  i  ':.it*or.r.ll'.  •'srr.^^t  -  .a:       ?.a-?  «•  . 
proximately       KSiU  funded  Kchool  disCric"      t  ie*--*  <\i%ZT  »       *'  7  -  " 

and  42  Pilot  ••io":entary  schools  nrr.  j4  se-Lor.-arv  ^.  z  ... 

th<»  previous  and  each  successive  year  of        studies,  cue  evaluation  sa>-pi*«  :r- 
ciuded  approxinately  27,000  students,  4,000  teachers,  172  principals  and  S>  lot.»i 
ESiU  coordinators,  district  business  raanagers  and  superintendents. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  a  total  of  $750,000  is  requested  to  continue  the  two 
r.aergency  School  Aid  Act  evaluations  of  Basic  and  Pilot  projects,  begun  in 
fiscal  year  1973  (school  year  1973-74).    Jheie  funds  with  cover  data  collection 
through  school  year  1974-1975,  and  analysis  of  those  data. 


avard: 


Total 


750,000 


750.000 


Narrative 
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SUPPLEMEOTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Emergency  School  Aid 

Grant  Award  and  Beneficiary  Sutsaary 
Fiscal  Year  197A  and  Estiniated  Fiscal  Years  197S-1976 

Activity:    Eoergency  School  Aid  Act  programa  and  evaluation  •  P.L.  92-318 

1975  1976 
Estlnated  Number  of  AvMrds-  197^  Est 

1.  Special  proiccts; 

(a)  3il initial  education  47  --- 

(b)  Educational  television  3  --- 

(c>    Special  program  and  projects  74  240ii'  240ii 

2.  State  apporc  ioniscnc: 

(a)    Pilot  programs  141  —  — 

(b>    Special  programs  and  projects 

(Nonprofit  organizations)  238  — 

(c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies  570 

3.  Evaluation  2  2  2 


Total,  EtaerKency  School  Aid  Act  awards       1080  242  242 

A/    It  is  expected  that  the  240  Special  programs  and  projects  awards,  in  both 
*"      fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  will  be  composed  of  the  following  types  of 
awards: 

-  125  basic  desegregation  LEA  grants; 

-  30  pilot  project  LEA  grants; 

•*    75  supporting  nonprofit  organis^ation  grants;  and 
*    10  emergency  special  projects,  such  as  Boston,  and  other 
quality  desegregation  grants. 

1975  1976 

Beneficiaries:  1974        Estimate  Estimate 

Number  of  Oiildren  BenefittedA/  8,330,237     2,400,000  2,400,000 

N'umber  of  Desegregating  Local  Educational 

Agencies  Assisted  643  165  165 

Number  of  Nonprofit  Organizations 

Assisted  232  75  75 

A/    Three  educational  television  grant  awards  are  for  national  television 
"     progranming  -  benefitting  children  nationwide. 
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1975              1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Revlaed  Estimate  Decrease 


Training  and  advisory 
services  (Civil  Rights  Act-Title  IV) 

(a)  New  awards  $  9,479,000  $  9,479,000  $  9,479,000 

(b)  Competing 

continuing  awards..  17,221.000  17.221,000  17,221,000 

Total  $26 , 700 , 000  $26 , 700 , 000  $  26 , 700 , 000 


Narrative 

Prot^ratn  Purpose 

In  orucr  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  tne  preparaclon,  adoption,  an« 
l-picrscut.ition  oi  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  public  schools,  and  services  aiu\ 
cralnlr.g  for  people  to  dcai  ettectiveiv  witn  special  educational  problorcs  oc- 
casioned by  dcscAregaticn,  this  program,  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  no^  rakes  grant  ai*!/or  contract  awards  to  general  (desegregation)  assis- 
tance ccator^;,  to  State  educational  agencies,  to  universities  for  training  insti- 
tutes, and  to  local  educational  agencies. 

Thl«5  pro^raK^  does  n«t  fund  direct  ^ducattona?  s^rvice^  for  children,  but  pro- 
vides four  types  of  financial  support,  rendered  only  upon  specific  reauest  bv  LfcA's: 

-  contracts  with  public/private  organizations  -  General  Assistance 
Centers  (GAC's)  -  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
services  to  LEA's  In  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation 
of  desegregation  plans; 

-  contracts  with  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA*a)  for  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  dejegregatlng  LEA's  within  their  State; 

-  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  -  Training  Institutes  - 
to  provide  desegregation  training  services  for  school  personnel;  and 

-  direct  grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  (LEA's)  demonstrating 
exceptional  need  for  desegregation  assistance,  for  one  year,  full 
tliie  advisory  specialist  service. 

Grant  and/or  contract  awards  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Connlssioner . 
based  on  applicants*  ranking  as  determined  by  criteria  specified  in  program 
regulations.    Regulations  specify  the  following  division  by  individual  activity 
of  the  total  appropriation  made  available  for  funding  Civil  Rights  advisory 
services: 

GAC  contracts  SOZ 
SEA  contracts  25Z 
Training  Institute  grants  152 
LEA  grants  10% 

Civil  Rights  training  and  advisory  grants  are  forward  funded.    For  ex.'itnple, 
fiscal  year  1975  funds  are  obligated  for  expenditure  In  school  year  1975-76.^ 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
respond  to  education    problems  occasioned  by:  (1)  desegregation;  (2)  unequal 
access  to  educational  opportunities  of  national  -jrigin  nlnority  children  whe 
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are  not  fluent  In  the  English  language;  and  (3)  sex  discrimination,  a  total 
of  $26,700,000  Is  requested. 


In  response  to  the  need  for  training  and  advisory  services  related  to 
these  areas,  the  following  grant  awards  are  expected  to  be  made: 

-  36  General  Assistance  Center  awards  (27  desegregation 
GAC's;  9  bilingual  education  GAC's); 

-  54  State  education  agency  awards  (40  desegregation,  14 
bilingual  education); 

-  58  Institute  grtnts  (48  desegregation,  10  sex  discrimination) t 
and 

-  73  direct  Local  educational  agency  grants  (this  represents 
an  increase  of  20  LEA  grants  over  1975). 

These  Title  IV  awards  will  total  221,  with  the  average  award  expected  to  bo 
$121,000.    This  is  20  more  awards  than  are  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
but  the  1976  average  award  will  be  about  $12,000  less  than  the  average  award 
In  1975.    In  1976,  approximately  427,400  school  personnel  will  be  trained,  and 
10,685,000  children  will  benefit  from  these  activities.    This  Is  the  same  number 
of  beneficiaries  as  in  1975. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Title  IV  training  and  advisory  services  total  obligations  of  $21,700,000 
In  1974  provided  support  for  164  awards,  distributed  by  activity  as  follows: 


Total 
Oblisation 

No.  of 
Awards 

Average 
Award 

CAC's 

$9,987,281 

26 

$384,000 

sea's 

5,029,628 

40 

126,000 

Institutes 

4,518,923 

46 

98,000 

LEA'S 

2,164,163 

52 

42,000 

The  awards  were  intended,  primarily,  to  address  the  problems  of  desegregation, 
and,  secondarily,  to  address  needs  of  bilingual  education  technical  assistance. 
Approximately  163,000  school  personnel  were  trained  under  the  CAC  and  Institute 
awards,  and  over  4,000,000  students  will  directly  benefit  from  this  training. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  educational  problems  experienced  by  national 
origin  minority  children  who  are  not  fluent  in  English    were  made  widely  known 
through  the  Lau  v>  Nichols  Supreme  Court  decision.    In  order  to  help  LEA*s 
address  the  needs  of  these  children,  the  degree  to  which  Title  IV  supports 
bilingual  education  training  and  technical  assistance  services  was  greatly 
intensified.    Specifically,  a  supplemental  bilingual  educatl:^.  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000  was  used  to  support  9  bilingual  GAC*s  and  in  bilingual  technical 
assistance  SEA  grants. 

Secondly,  for  the  first  time.  Title  IV  funds  were  used  to  support  10 
Institutes  to  train  school  personnel  on  how  to  deal  with  problems  of  sex 
discrimination.    This  type  of  activity  is  specifically  authorized  by  Title  TX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
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Therefore,  In  1975.  a  total  of  201  Title  IV  awards  were  made  (36  GAC  awards. 
54  SEA  awards,  58  Institute  awards.       LEA  awards),  directed  to  the  problems  ot 
desegregation,  bilingual  -education  needs,  and  sex  discrimination.    This  is  37 
nore  awards  than  were  made  in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  average  award  in  fiscal 
year  1975  is  expected  to  be  $133,000,  the  same  as  the  overall  average  Title  IV 
award  In  1974.    Approxitruntely  427,400  school  personnel  will  bo  trained,  and 
10,685,000  children  will  bont^fit  from  these  activities  In  fiscal  year  1975. 


Eoergency  School  Aid 
Program  Purpose  and  Accopplishments 
Activity:    Special  projects:    (a)  Bilingual  education  (Sec.  708(c),  ESAA) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Kovised  Authorization  Estimate 

$27,540,000  1' 

1/  Represents  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976,  after 
prior  years*  appropriations  have  been  substracted  out.. 


Purpose:    To  assist  local  educational  agencies  and  supporting  organizations  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  minority  group  children  who,  because  they  are  from  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English,  do  not  have 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

Explanation:    The  amounts  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  to  be  used  to  make 
grants  to  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  eligible  local  educational  agencies  to 
develop  and  implement  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
minority  group  children  served  by  this  activity.    Up  to  4%  of  the  funds  appropria- 
ted for  ESAA  may  be  used  to  fund  activities  under  this  section  of  the  Act.  This 
amount  is  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  but  is  to  be  utilized  to  fund 
quality  eligible  activities  where  they  occur. 

Objectives  for_  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976:    No  fiscal  year  1975  or  1976  funds  are 
requested  under  this  section  of  the  Act.    However,  projects  involving  bilingual 
education  may  compete  for  assistance  under  the  Special  piojects:    Special  pro- 
grams and  projects  activity,  authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Energency  School  Aid 

Grant  Award  and  Beneficiary  Summary 
Fiscal  Year  1974  and  Estitaated  Fiscal  Years  1975-1976 

Activity:    Training  and  Advisory  Services  -  (Title  IV  -  Civil  Rights  Act) 


Estimated  Number  of  Awards: 

(a)  General  Assistance  Centers  " 

Desegregation  GAC's 
rjilingual  GAC's 

(b)  State  Education  Agencies  - 

Desegregation  Assistance 
Bilingual  Assistance 

(c)  Training  Institutions  - 

Desegregation  Institutes 

Sex  Discrimination  Institutes 

(d)  Local  Education  Agencies 


1974 


26 


AO 


A6 


52 


Total,  Training  and  Advisory  Awards 
Beneficiaries: 
lea's  ServedA./ 
(a) 


Desegregation  GAC*s 
Bilingual  CAC's 


164 


1,500 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


SEA*s  '  Desegregation  Assistance  1,460 
SEA*s  -  Bilingual  Assistance   


Desegregation  Institutes 

Sex  Discrimination  Institutes 

Local  Education  Agencies 

11 


School  Personnel  Trained- 
Students  Served£/ 


460 
52 

163,800 
4,095,000 


1975 
Estimate 


27 
9 


1976 
Estimate 


27 
9 


40 
14 


48 
10 


53 


40 
14 


48 
10 


73 


201 


1,600 
2,500 

2,000 
700 

480 
100 

53 

427,400 
10,685,000 


221 


1,600 
2,500 

2,000 

700 

480 
100 

73 

427,40) 
10,685,000 


A/  Estimates  for  LEA*8  served  can  be  determined  accurately  by  Individual  Title  IV 
activities  only— I.e.,  LEA*s  served  by  GAC*5,  by  Institutes,  by  SEA*s,  by 
direct  LEA  grant.    Many  LEA*s  receive  services  from  taore  than  one  activity; 
therefore,  any  total  estimate  would  be  Inflated. 

y  An  estimated  100  school  personnel  are  trained  at  each  LEA  receiving  GAC  train- 
ing services;  an  estimated  30  personnel  are  trained  at  each  LEA  participating 
In  an  Institute  training  program. 

£/  Student  beneficiaries  are  calculated  only  for  those  students  expected  to 

receive  Instruction  from  school  personnel  trained  In  CRA— Title  IV  activities. 
Assumption!    25  student  beneficiaries  per  trainee. 
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OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 
Energcncy  School  Aid 
Program  Purpose  and  Accoapllthmgnta 
Activity:    Special  Piojects:    (b)  Educational  television  (Sec.  711,  ESAA) 


 1976 

1975  1975 


,  ^^^^  Budget 

^^^^fL  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

    $20,655,000  1/ 

1/  X«pretent8  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  197A-1976.  after 
prior  years    appropriations  have  been  subscracted  out, 

^^^Be:    To  fund  not  nore  than  10  public  or  nonprofit  private  oriranixatioiis  to 
develop  «d  produce  children's  television  prograL  lnco?poratinrin«g«ted 
chUdren»a  activities  of  cognitive  and  affective  educational  value" 

Explanation;    The  amounts  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  to  be  used  to  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  not  «ore  than  10  publ.c  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
nJ^LaU^nf  ^^^d*^*loP««^t  of  television  progratmaing  to  carry  out  the 

purpose  of  this  activity.    Programs  developed  shall  be  made  reasonably  available 
tor  free  transmission  under  noncotaoercial  sponsorship  on  a  national  basis. 
Educational  television  funds  are  not  to  be  apportioned  to  the  States,  but  are  to 
be  used  to  fund  quality  eligible  projects  based  on  national  competition.  Three 
percent  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Act  are  reserved  for  this  activity. 

Objectives  for  ;27S  anrf  1976:    No  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976  funds  arc  requested 
under  this  section  of  the  Act.    However,  projects  involving  education  telcvUion 
mar  compete  for  assistance  under  the  Special  Projects.    Snecial  oroerams  and 
projects  activity,  authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Esergency  School  Aid 


PcoRram  Purpose  and  Accompli •h»<Ptt 


Activity: 


Special  projects:    (c)  SpecUl  progrmwi  and  projects 
(Sec,  708(t),  E5AA) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorlntlon 


Budget 
Eati»ate 


$74,250,000       $3A,A25,000  $7A,250,00O£^ 


1^/   Represents  balance  of  total  $1  bllUon  authorltation  for  1974*1976,  after 
prior  years'  appropriations  have  been  aubatractcd  out. 

y    1976  Budget  estinatc  Is  larger  than  the  1976  activity  authorisation,  ainca 
*~     the  authorization  represents  the  funds  authortzad  for  thia  activity  only, 
based  on  a  5Z  limitation,  while  the  budget  estimate  propoaea  that  all  1976 
ESAA  funds  bo  appropriated  to  this  activity  and  evaluation  only. 


Purrose;    To  assist  load  educational  agencita  and  aupporting  public  organixationa 
in  conducting  activities  which  (1)  are  otherviac  authorized  by  the  Eaargancy 
School  Aid  Act,  but  for  which  specific  programs  do  not  axiat,  and  (2)  proAlat 
to  tnake  substantial  progress  towards  achiavlng  the  purpoaea  of  tha  Act. 

Explanation;    The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorised  to  sake  granta  to  any  public 
agency  for  a  program  which  he  determines  will  make  aubatantial  progreaa  toward 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act.    These  amounta  are  not.  to  bt  apportioned 
among  the  States  but  are  to  be  utilized  to  fund  quality  eligible  activitiaa  where* 
ever  t!»ey  may  occur.    Up  to  5Z  of  the  funda  appropriated  for  ESAA  may  be  uaad  to 
fund  activities  under  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Objectives  for  1975  and  1976;    In  order  to  make  it  poaaible  to  target  deaegre* 
gation  assistance  on  those  school  districts  and  aupporting  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions with  tlie  gieatest  desegregation  needa,  funda  requeated  for  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  in  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  would  limit  federal  deaegregation 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  authorized  under  section  708(a)  and  708(b)(1),  the  Aaaiatant 
Secretary's  discretionary  special  programs  and  projects  activity.    A  total  of 
$74,250,000  Is  requested  for  section  708  of  the  Act,  of  which  not  more  than 
$6,000,000  Is  to  be  u.<»ed  to  fund  nonprofit  organizations  (section  708(b)(1)). 

Activities  authorized  by  aectlona  of  the  Act  for  which  no  funda  are  requeated  in 
1975  or  1976,  may  compete  on  a  national  basis  for  a  discretionary  grant  award 
in  each  fiscal  year  under  the  Special  projects;    Special  programs  and  projecta 
activity,  section  708(a)  or  70B(b)(l)  of  the  Act. 

It  Is  estlauted  that  approximately  155  discretionary  baalc  and  pilot  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  (awarded  under  the  state  apportionment  sections  706(a) 
and  706(b)  in  fiscal  year  1974)  will  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  approximately  75  private  and  public  nonprofit  organization 
grants  (awarded  under  the  state  apportionment  section  708(b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  in  197^) 
will  be  awarded  on  a  discretionary  basis  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976«  under 
section  708(b)(1)  only.    Ten  additional  grant  awards  will  be  made  for  amwrgancy 
special  projects,  such  at  Boaton,  and  other  quality  deaegregation  projacta  in 
each  fiscal  year. 
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miCt  OF  EDUCATION 

Emergency  School  Aid 

Pronraa  Purpose  uxd  Acco»pllsh»gntft 

Activity:    State  apportlonMnt:    («)  Pilot  Prograiw 

(Sec.  706(b),  ESAA) 

 1976 


1975         1975  Budget 
Eatlmate    Revised     Authorisation  Eittlaate 

  —  $l03,276,OOQi/' 

Represent*  halance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976,  after 
prior  years'  appropriations  have  been  subtracted  out. 

Purpose;    To  ««pport  promising  prosrawt  to  overcone  the  adverse  effects  of 
Minority  group  Isolation  by  laprovlng  the  acadcsic  achleveaent  of  children  in 
one  or  ttore  minority  group  IsoUtod  school*  in  districts  which  (1)  enroll  at 

itHrl  I  •       "^IJ^'^c^  '^''^"^  children  or  (2)  have  a  minority  gronp  enroUm-nt 
which  la  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Explanation;    Crantn  are  awarded  to  local  educational  agenclea  for  the  nbove 
purposes.    The  amounts  appropriated  arc  apportlone*:  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group  children 
ne<J  5-17.    Dependlni;  upon  the  number  of  quality  applications,  a  State  aiv  gc»i 
■ore  or  leas  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  it.    Up  to  15  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  ESAA  may  be  used  for  funding  act-ivitiea  under 
this  section  of  the  Act. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976;  So  fiscal  >-ear  1975  or  1976  funds  arc 
requcsteo  unaer  this  section  of  the  Act.    However,  pilot  project  activitlen 
may  compete  for  assistance  under  the  Special  Prograns  and  Prolects  activity 
authorixcd  by  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act.    It  is  expected  that  30  pilot  projectn 
will  be  funded  in  each  fiscal  year,  1975  and  1976,  under  the  Special  projects; 
Special  programs  and  proJectK  activity.  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 


3 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Emergency  School  Aid 


Activity: 


Program  Purpose  and  Accompllatwients 

State  apportionment:  (b)  Special  programs  and  project* 
(Sec.  703(b),  ESAA) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975  Budget 
Revised    Authorization  Estimate 


$55,081,0001' 


Represents  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976.  after 
prior  years'  appropriations  have  been  subtracted  out* 


Purpose ;    To  assist  nonprofit  organizations  in  conducting  special  programs  t^lch 
support  local  educational  agency  efforts  to  develop  or  implement  a  plan  to  meet 
special  problems  incident  to  desegregation,  to  encourage  voluntary  integration^ 
or  to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational  dlsadvantagea  of  minority 
group  Isolation. 

Explanation;    To  carry,  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  assistance  1«  made  by 
grant  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  other  than  locsi  education  agenclea- 
The  amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  activity  are  to  be  apportioned 
among  States  based  on  the  number  of  alnority  group  children  aged  5-17  in  the 
State.    Depending  upon  the  number  of  quality  applicatons,  a  State  nay  tet  mnr« 
or  less  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  it.    Up  to  8  percent  of  t!ie 
funds  appropriated  to  ESAA  nay  be  used  for  funding  activities  under  thia  aeetion 
of  the  Act. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976:  Ko  fiscal  year  197S  or  1976  funds  ere 
requested  for  this  State  apportionment  activity.    However,  private  and  public 
nonprofit  organizations  authorized  by  Section  708(b)(1)  of  the  Act  will  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  funding  on  a  discretionary  project  grant  basia,  under 
Section  708(b)(1)  of  the  Act.    It  Is  expected  that  75  nonprofit  organizations 
will  be  funded  In  each  fiscal  year,  1975  and  1976,  under  the  Special  projects: 
Special  programs  and  projects  activity.  Section  7C8(b) (1)  of  the  Act. 
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OPnCE  OF  EDUCATION 

Emergency  School  Aid 

Program  Purpose  and  Acco»ollaha#nr«i 

Activity:    State  apportionment:    (c)  General  Grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  (Sec.  706(a),  ESAA) 


 1976 

1975        1975  8^5^ 

Estimate   Bcvlsed     Authorization  Estimate 

    5440,645,0001/ 


y  KepresentA  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorized  for  1974-tQ7A 

years'  appraoriations  have  been  suberactmd  out.  ^''^-^'^6,  after  prior 

£iiIEO|£:    To  provide  financial  assistance  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
to.    (1)  veet  educational  needs  incident  to  elementary  and/or  secondary  schoo' 
desegregation,  (2)  encourage  voluntary  elimination  of  minority  group  isolation 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  (3)  overcome  educational  dIsadvanMces 
of  minority  group  isolation. 

Eligible  local  educational  agencies  are  those  i*hich  !*sve  Implemented  or  will, 
if  asalstance  is  made  available,  adopt  and  implement  a  plan  to  eliminate 
reduce,  or  prevent  the  isolation  of  minority  group  students  In  their  schools. 

Explanation:  Grants  may  be  awarded  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  above 
purposes.  Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  croup 
children  aged  5-17..  Depending  upon  the  number  of  quality  applications  a  ^cit^ 
may  get  more  or  less  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  It.  Up  to  6^ 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  ESAA  may  be  used  for  funding  activities 
under  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Objectlvea  for  fiscal  years  iqt^  yd  i07ft.    Ko  fiscal  vear  1975  or  197fi  funH^ 
requested  under  this  sictlon  of        Act.    However,  projects  Yn«,lvlng  actlviU 
which  are  authorized  -by  this  section  may  compete  for  assistance  under  the 
Special  programs  and  project  activity,  authorized  by  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 
It  Is  expected  that  125  basic  grants  to  LEA's  will  be  funded  In  each  fiscal 
year,  1975  and  1976,  under  the  Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  protects 
activity.  Section  70a(a)  of  the  Act.  prograns*  ana  projects 
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oFFice  or  EDuaviOM 


Emergency  School  Aid 


Progr—  ?urpo«e  and  Acco«pll«h— nf 


Activity: 


Cvtluation  (ESAA) 
<S«c.  713,  ESAA) 


1976 


1975 
E«tl— te 


1975 
RevUed 


Authorization 


Budget 
EetiBate 


$750,000 


$6,885«000  $750,000 


1/  Aepresentt  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorisation  for  1974-1976»  tftcr 
prior  years*  approprittiont  have  been  subttrtctcd  out. 


Purpose:   To  aake  greats  to,  end  contrecte  vith»  Stete  educetion  agenciee»  in* 
etltutiona  of  higher  education »  aod  privete  organlzationa  to  evaluate  specific 
prograM  and  projects  asalated  with  funds  appropriated  undar  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

Explanation:  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorised  to  reserve  not  In  exceaa  of 
1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Act  for  this  purpose.  The  scope  of 
vork  for  avalustion  awsrds  normally  exceeds  s  twelve  nonth  period. 

AccoMplishMsnts  in  1975;    In  1975 »  two  Etacrgeocy  School  Aid  Act  evaluations  of 
Basic  end  Pilot  projects,  begun  in  fiscsl  year  1973  (sebool  year  1973*74)  will  be 
continued.    This  will  be  the  third  school  year  during  which  data  will  be  collected 
and  analyzed  to  determine  the  short  and  long  tent  natloMi  lapacC  of  the  program 
li  terms  of  the  Act's  objectives. 

Objectives  for  1976:    In  order  to  support  the  final  soalysis  of  two  evaluation 
studies  of  Bssic  and  Pilot  programs,  s  total  of  $750»000  is  requested  for  fiscsl 
yesr  1976.    These  studies  include  75  Batic  snd  42  Pilot  elementary  schools,  and 
54  Basic  secondary  schools  located  In  85  funded  districts.   The  evsluation  sstrplc 
includes  spproxiowtely  27,000  students,  4>000  teschers,  172  prlncipsls  snd  85 
locsl  ESAA  coordinators,  district  business  nsnsgers  snd  superintendents. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

finergency  School  Aid 

Proer—  Purpose  and  Accoatplishments 

Activity:    Civil  rights  advisory  services  (Civil  Rlchts  Act  of  1964. 
Title  IV) 

 1976  

1975        1975  Budget 
Estl—te    Revised     Authorization  Estimate 

  Indefinite  $26,700,000 

Purpose;    To  render  technical  assistance  in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
lapleaentatlon  of  the  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  public  schools,  and  ro 
provide  services  and  training  for  people  to  deal  effectively  with  special 
educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegregation, 

Eiq>Unatlon;    To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  activity,  project  awards  are 
Mde  on  a  co»petltlve  basis  to  general  (desegregation)  assistance  centers, 
to  State  educational  agencies,  to  universities  for  training  institutes,  and 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  technical  assistance  and  training. 

Acco^lishaents  in  1975t    About  201  projects  (including   121  continuations) 
are  projected  to  be  funded  at  an  average  award  of  $133,000,    Theae  projects 
wUl  Include  23  awards  for  bilingual  education  technical  assistance  and 
training  services,  and  10  for  training  of  school  personnel  m  dealing  with 
problems  of  sex  discrinination.    An  estimated  427,000  school  personnel  will 
be  trained  and  10,685,000  students  will  benefit  from  these  activities. 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  order  to  continue  to  train  personnel  and  provide 
technical  assistance  on  problems  occasioned  by  desegregation,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, and  sex  discrimination,  $26,700,000  is  requested  m  fiscal  year  1976  An 
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DCPARTTCNT  OF  HEALTH^  EDUCATXOH,  AND  VEIFAU 
OFFICE  or  EDUCAnON 

Eatrftncy  School  Aid 
Aaouota  AvlUble  for  Obllif^tloo 

BattMte  July- 

Ettl—ta  Se»t>  30.  1976 

ApproprUtlon                     $26,700,000  $325.000 

Totals  obllgatlottf         26»7OO,00O  325,000 
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Obligations  by  Activity 

FY  1976  Estimate  July- 

Estlmatc  Sept.  30.  1976 

Training  and  Advisory 

Services  (  Title  IV  -  Civil 

Rights  Act)   $26.700.000  $325,000  

Tot«l,  obligations  26,700,000  325.000 

Sub-Actlvlty: 

(a)  Technical  Assistance: 

State  Education  Agencies  $   6,075,000  $  50.000 

General  Assistance  Centers...  15,200,000 

(b)  Training  Institutes   3,255,000  100,000 

(c)  School  Board  Grants   2.170.000  75 ^ ppQ 

Total,  obligations  26,700,000  325,000 


P»ge 
Ref. 


Obligations  by  Object 


FY  1976              EaClsMta  July- 
 EatUMte  Sept.  30,  1976 

Grants,  subsidies,  snd 

contributions   $26,700,000  $325,000 


Total  obllgatlona  by  object        26,700,000  325,000 
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1976 
Estimate 


Estinatc  July- 
Sept.  30.  197^ 


TrainlnS  and  Advisory  Services 
^Title  IV  -  Civil  Rights  Act): 


$26,700,000 


$325,000 


(a)  Technical  Assistance 

(b)  Trainix\g  Institutes. 

(c)  School  Board  Grants. 


21,275,000 
3,255,000 
2, 170. COO 


150,000 
100,000 
75,000 


Justification  for  Transition  Period 


Pro^ran  Purpose 

I.i  order  to  prov;Ue  tccimlc.tl  ass. stance  in  tiie  preparation,  ^idoptlon,  and 
icplorscHtation  or  t>lnn«.  tor  the  deseere>iatlon  of  Public  shcools,  and  services 
and  training,  tor  ocopio  to  deal  effectively  wltii  special  educational  problems 
occasioned  ov  ^i^cw.rt'iMtior.,  this  proRrarn,  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Llvii 
Rights  Act  ot  i«04,  Hiikes  iicant  and/or  contract  awards  to  i;cncral  Ues^J^e^atioii) 
assii.caa^-o  center^,,  to  State  cJucational  agencies,  to  universities  for  training 
institutes,  and  to  local  educational  agencies. 


Plans  for  Interim  Period  -  July  I,  1976  through  September  30,  1976 

A  total  o»  $J25,000  Is  requested  for  Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Title  IV  - 
Civil  Rights  Act)  for  the  Interim  budget  period.    These  funds  are  requested  for 
support  of  the  following  training  and  advisory  sub-activities,  for  the  reasons 
stated  below: 

(a)    Technical  Assistance   $150,000 

An  estinatc  of  $150,000  is  requested  to  fund  technical  assistance  programs 
under  this  activity  —  General  Assistance  Centers  (GACs)  and  State  Education 
Agencies  (SEAs).    T^ic  total  amount  is  broken  out  as  indicated  below: 


Tt\is  anoimt  is  less  than  17*  of  the  proposed  funding  at  the  FY  1976  budget 
estimate  level  of  $21,275,000.    T^ie  minimal  request  of  $150,000  is  being 
made  to  cover  necessary  emergency  needs  which  may  occur  during  the  interim 
budget  period.    Tliis  is  a  forward  funded  program  and  awards  are  not  normally 
made  during  this  period  of  time. 


An  estimated  $100,000  is  requested  to  fund  training  Institute  programs  under 
this  activity,  which  is  about  37.  of  the  proposed  funding  at  the  FY  1976 
budget  estimate  level  of  $3,255,000.    Only  a  minimal  amount  has  been  requested 
for  the  interim  budget  period  to  cover  any  needs  of  an  emergency  nature  whlc'i 
may  occur.    Tixis  is  a  forward  funded  program  and  awards  are  not  normally  made 
during  this  period  of  time. 


An  estimated  $75,000  is  requested  to  fund  State  education  agency  programs 
under  this  activity,  vlilch  is  less  than  47.  of  the  proposed  funding  at  the 
FY  1976  budget  estimate  level  of  $2,170,000.    Onlv  a  minimal  amount  for  the 
period  July  I  through  September  30,  1976  has  been  requested  to  cover  any  needs 
of  an  emergency  nature  which  may  occur.    This  is  a  forward  funded  program  and 
awards  are  not  normally  made  during  this  period  of  time. 


GACs 
SEAs 


$100,000 
50,000 


(b)    Training  Institutes 


$100,000 


(c)    School  Board  Grants 


$75,000 
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Tuesday,  March,  1975. 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

WITNESSES 

DE.  EDWIN  W.  MARTIN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU 

OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAP3PED 
DR.  T.  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
ROBERT  B.  HERMAN,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
DR.    HERMAN    L.    SAETTLER,    BRANCH    CHIEF,    DIVISION  OF 

PERSONNEL  PREPARATION,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

HANDICAPPED 

DR.  MAX  W.  MUELLER,  RESEARCH  COORDINATOR,  DIVISION  OF  IN- 
NOVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  BUREAU  OF  X^UCATION  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

DR.  PAUL  R.  ACKERMAN,  JR.,  CHIEF,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH,  DIVISION  OF  INNOVATION  AND  ,  DEVELOPMENT,  BU- 
REAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  Now  we  have  one  that  may  take  a  little  time — education 
for  the  handicapped.  This  is  certainly  a  pretty  involved  subject. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Martin,  Acting 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  very  high  regard  for  you.  Dr.  Martin,  in  this 
extremely  difficult  assignment  you  have.  We  know  Dr.  Bell  is  here. 

Dr.  AL\RTix.  This  is  Mr.  Herman,  my  deputy;  Dr.  Mueller,  research 
program;  Dr.  Ackerman  of  our  early  childhood  program,  and  other 
innovative  pi-ograms;  and  Dr.  Saettler  who  is  nearby  or  who  will  be 
liere  in  a  moment,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  training  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  All  right,  we  will  place  your  biographical  sketch  in  the 
record.  Dr.  Martin. 

[The biographical  sketch  follows:] 

Name:  Edwin  W.  Martin.  Jr. 

Position :  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  for  tlie  Handicapped. 

Birthplace  and  date :  Oceanside,  X.Y.,  September  3, 1931. 

Education:  Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown,  Pa.,  1941>-53,  B.A.;  University 
of  Alabama,  University,  Ala..  1U53-55,  M.A.;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burg. Pa..  19C7-61,  doctor  of  philosophy,  specialization  in  spvecU  and  lieuring  dis- 
orders and  i)8ycliology. 

Exi)erience: 

Present :  Deputy  commissioner  of  education  tor  tlie  liandicapped. 
1969-74 :  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Education  for  tlie  Handicapi>e<l. 
1967-^69 ;  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

lOOG-07 :  Director,  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

1960-66:  Assistant  professor;  as^wciate  profe?asor  of  si)eech.  University  of 
Alabama ;  associate  professor  of  speech  pathology.  University  of  Alabama  Medical 
School ;  codirector,  speech  and  hearing  clinic.  University  of  Alabama,  University, 
Ala. 

Association  memberships :  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association ;  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association ;  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
Recent  publications : 
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"Some  Tlioughts  on  Mainstreaminirr  in  '^Mainstream  Cur  rents"  f  Grace 
Warfleld,  Editor,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Reston,  Va..  1974. 

"AdmiJiist ration  of  Special  Education  in  tlie  Soviet  Union'*,  "Windows  on 
Russia"— a  report  of  the  U.S./U.S.S.R.  Seminar  on  Instruction  of  Handi- 
capi)ed  Children  U.S.  Government,  1974  with  Blodtjett  et  al. 

•^SlKHK'h  an<I  UMnKuagt*  Developnient,**  ''Windows  on  Riussia,**  IT.s.  Govern- 
ment, 1074,  with  Jack  Mattliews. 

"BreaikthroUKh  for  the  HandicapiHHl:  I/egislative  History,"  **Kxctnrtional 
Children*':  Educational  Re.^ourees  aiid  Per.si)ectives**;  Samuel  A.  Kirk  and 
Francis  E.  Lord,  Editors,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1974. 

*The  Right  to  rA?arn",  "liearning  IMsabilities''  selected  ACLD  l»apers; 
Saimuel  A.  Kirk  and  Jeiinne  M,  McC<arthy,  editors,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston, 
1975. 

**Public  Policy  and  Early  Childhood  Education:  .\  Buddhist  Garden**, 
''Implementing  Child  Development  Programs**,  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  (in  press). 


Mr.  Flood.  You  have  a  prepai'ed  statement.  What  do  you  want  to 
do  with  it? 

Dr.  M.Mrn.v.  I  would  be  pleaswl  to  submit  it  or  read  it,  whichever  is 
your  preference. 

Air.  Flood.  We  have  read  your  statement.  Suppose  wc  just  submit 
it  for  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows :] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  appreciate  the  opi)ortunity 
to  present  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  for  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

For  several  years  we  have  presented  this  request  to  the  committee  as  one 
important  part  of  n  national  drive  to  establish  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren as  a  fundamental  right  under  our  system  of  Government  The  Nation  is 
making  good  progress  toward  that  goaL 

This  year  we  estimate  almost  3.7r»  million  children  of  school  age  will  be 
enrolled  in  si)ecial  education  programs.  62  i>ercent  of  the  total  need.  While  for 
the  38  {)ercent  unserved  children  the  delay  in  receiving  services  is  intolerable,  the 
total  served  has  doubled  since  the  days  in  the  middle  1960's  when  Federal  efforts 
began  in  earnest. 

While  this  growth  in  services  has  been  primarily  a  State  and  local  effort 
reaflarmed  by  new  State  laws  and  ordered  by  increasing  numbers  of  courts, 
reports  from  everj*  State  credit  Federal  efforts  with  providing  a  national 
focus  of  attention  on  this  program  and  supplying  resources  for  growth;  funds 
to  support  new  models  of  services ;  to  train  teachers ;  to  provide  new  materials 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  which  allow  learning  to  proceed  despite  sensory  deficits; 
to  begin  nt4?de(l  programs  where  State  law  did  not  provide  support,  particularly 
for  severely  handicap(>ed  children  such  as  the  deaf-blind,  and  for  developing 
preventative  programs  for  very  young  children. 

In  1074,  Congress  passed  legislation  requiring  the  States  to  assure  education 
for  nil  handicapped  children  and  making  illegal  all  forms  of  discrimination 
against  handicapi)ed  perstms.  The  funds  in  this  budget  request  will  assist  more 
than  250,000  children  to  receive  educational  programing  through  grants  to  the 
States;  will  provide  educational  and  cultural  materials  to  more  than  250.000 
deaf  adults  and  children;  will  assure  e<hication  for  3,600  deaf-blind  children: 
will  sup()ort  243  early  childhood  education  programs  ultimately  benefiting  about 
100,000  children  and  stimulating  greater  State  and  local  efforts;  and  will  help 
train  api>roximately  75,000  teachers  through  full-  or  part«time  study.  As  the 
benefits  of  these  programs  spread  throughout  the  educational  system,  more  than 
1  million  children  will  benefit  from  these  catalytic  efforts. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  a  program«by-program  analysis  of  our  budget  request : 


In  the  State  grant  program,  we  are  requesting  $50  million  which  is  the  same 
as  the  level  requested  in  the  previous  year's  budget  Public  Law  03-^80  has 
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Imposed  new  requirements  on  State  education  agencies  to  assure  service  to 
handicapped  children.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  assure  that  States  are  implementing 
plans  to  gimrantee  that  every  handicapped  child  lie  afforded  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  an  appropriate  education. 

Funds  for  grants  to  the  States  primarily  represent  supiwrt  for  direct  educa- 
tional services,  a  role  we  feel  is  a  State  and  local  resi)onsihility.  Rationale  for 
the  Federal  role  at  this  time  is  as  a  .stimulus  for  State  and  local  action  through 
the  development  of  resources  such  as  trained  personnel,  new  curricula  and  mate- 
rials, support  for  model  projects,  and  the  like.  While  we  are  not  asking  for 
basic  support  for  State  programs,  we  are  asking  for  a  $25,391,000  increase  to 
help  us  expand  our  support  efforts  for  State  growth  and  development. 

DEAF-BUND  CENTERS 

To  support  the  deaf-blind  centers  program  we  are  re<i nesting  $16  million  wliich 
will  maintain  and  improve  diagnostic.  pre.scriptive.  and  full-time  educational  .serv- 
ices to  more  than  3.000  deaf-blind  children  in  the  Ihiited  States. 

The  $4  million  increase  in  funds  will  provide  for  increa.sed  numbers  of  children 
moving  to  full-time  educational  services.  It  will  also  i>ermit  expanded  efforts  in 
the  area  of  prevocational  training  for  many  of  these  children  who  were  affected 
in  the  10(>3-4>5  Rubella  epidemic. 

SW'EWXY  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

The  $3,250,000  requested  for  the  severely  handicapped  program  establishes  a 
national  priority  for  this  target  ixipulatioM  and  will  help  demon.stnite  long-term 
benefits  of  providing  services  to  these  children.  As  a  result  of  this  Federal  effort 
we  expect  to  see  increiised  access  to.  particiimtion  in,  and  eximnsion  of  si)ecialized 
prograuLS  for  severely  handicapped  children  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

EARLY  CIIILDIIOOD  EDUCATION 

We  are  requesting  $22  million  to  continue  the  early  childhood  education  pro- 
gram which  aims  at  stimulating  State  services  at  the  estiumted  1  million  pre- 
school aged  handicapped  children.  This  $22  million,  an  increase  of  .$8  million  over 
last  year's  level,  will  support  187  demon.stration  and  56  outreach  projects  directly 
inipncting  on  59,000  children.  This  program  will  be  operated  in  clase  c^oordination 
witli  State  public  and  private  agencies.  Priority  plans  will  be  develojwHl  on  an 
individual  State  basis  with  projects  being  funded  under  specific  criteria  accord- 
ing to  the  greatest  needs  identified  by  the  individual  States. 

SPECIFIC  LEARNING  DISAOIMTIES 

In  the  specific  learning  disabilitic-s  program  we  are  requesting  $4,250,000.  an 
increase  of  $1  million,  to  .support  35  child  sen-ice  demonstration  centers  having 
direct  impact  on  34.500  children.  Tlie  centers  will  continue  efforts  to  stimulate, 
develop,  and  expand  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and  evahiitive  .services  for  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

RbOIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  request  for  $2  million  is  being  made  to  support  the  regional  education  pro- 
gram ;  this  is  an  increase  of  $1,425,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  in  11>75. 
Xewly  enacted  under  I»ul)lic  I>aw  03-380,  this  program  continues,  exiiands,  and 
modifies  post.secondary  and  vocational  programs  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  handicapped  i)ersons. 

BESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

The  $11  million  requested  for  research  and  demonstration,  an  inci'ease  of  over 
$1  maiion,  will  support  applie<l  research,  demonstration,  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities in  the  critical  areas  of  early  childhood,  career  education,  |)ersonnel  devel- 
opment, and  education  of  the  severely  handicapi)ed. 

MEDLA  SERVICES  ANO  CAPTIONED  FILMS 

An  increase  of  $3  million  is  requested  for  the  media  services  and  captioned  films 
program.  With  the  total  of  $16  million  we  \»Hl^u|?port  ettorUi,  through  the  Area 
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Learning  Hosourtv  CeuttT.s  aiul  the  National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials,  to  develop  speclallml  learning  and  media  materials  needed  by  elass- 
room  teachers.  In  addition,  sumiort  will  be  given  tut  the  marketing  and  imple- 
mentation of  already  developed  curricula,  technological  Advances,  and  materially 

B£GtOXAL  RE80UBCE  0ENTKB8 

The  $0,750,000  requestt»d  for  the  regional  resource  center  program  will  be 
used  to  continue  development  of  child  appraisal  and  exemplary  educational 
programing  practices  to  n»et»t  the  siKKrlallzed  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children.  Additionally,  this  program  will  foster  the  development  of  direction 
centers  which  will  assist  iwrents  and  professionals  in  tlie  identification,  screen- 
ing, evaluations,  and  prescription  of  appropriate  educational  programs  for  the 
handicapi>ed. 

KECRUtTMKNT  AND  INl'ORMATtON 

The  Increase  of  $500,000  in  the  recruitment  and  information  program  for  a 
total  of  $1,000,000,  will  Iw  devottni  to  the  developn»ent  of  coordinated  informa- 
tion and  referral  centers  at  the  State  and/or  local  level  whioh  will  assist  parents 
in  locating  appropriate  profe.ssional  assistance  and  programs  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational an^  related  needs  of  their  handicapped  children. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  MANPOWF'R  DEVELOPMENT 

We  are  requesting  $39,750,000,  an  increase  of  over  $2  million  for  the  s|>ecial 
education  munijower  development  program  to  support  universities  an<l  State 
education  agenc  ies  in  training  special  education  personnel,  teachers,  and  stu* 
dent^. 

Now,  I  would  1)0  pleased  to  an.swer  any  questions  you  may  nave. 

rUO(;R.\M  DUl'LICATION 

Mr.  Flood.  You  know  very  well  that  this  subconimittee  has  always 
been  a  pretty  strong  supporter  of  these  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Occasionally  wc  have  the  impression  now  that  there  may  be  overlap 
or  (Inplication  among  the  vanons  Federal  prognims  for  the  handi- 
capped. For  example,  in  this  budget  yon  talk  abont  tlie  Head  Start 
program.  Then  in  another  part  yon  refer  to  the  severely  disabled, 
which  is  an  ai-ea  in  which  the  i*ehabilitation  service  administration  is 
concerned. 

What  are  some  of  the  thin*^  that  yon  do  to  avoid  duplication  among 
all  of  these  programs  for  the  handicapped? 

Dr.  Maktin'.  Actually  I  think  that  that  is  a  realistic  concern,  and 
anyone  who  has  watched  programs  openite,  whether  they  ai-e  local  or 
Federal  prognims,can  right  fully  be  concerned  abont  that. 

In  this  area*  however,  it  is  not  a  problem  which  I  tliMik  is  detrimental 
to  the  youngsters. 

PUFLSCHOOI.  PKOOUAMS 

For  example,  let  me  take  the  two  examples  you  used.  Head  Start  has 
a  program  which  serves  roughly  350,000  to  380,000  young  children  in 
the  Ignited  States.  Tnder  the  law  the  Congress  asked  them  to  enroll  10 
percent  of  thoir  youngstei-s  who  would  be  handicapped,  so  at  the  most 
that  would  be  38,000  youngsters  who  would  l)e  Imndicapped. 

Now  there  are  about  1  million  pitjschool  age  handicapped  youngsters 
in  the  conntrv.  Our  efforts  ai-e  designed  to  encourage  the  States  to  pro- 
vide universal  pi-eschool  education  for  all  of  the  handicapped  children. 
For  example,  in  your  own  State,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  arc  some  pre- 
school programs  for  nonhandicapped  children,  kindergci-tcns,  and 
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others.  Wlien  the  State  court,  when  the  Federal  district  court  in  fact, 
solved  the  case  between  the  parents  of  retarded  children  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  by  havin^r  a  consent  decree  a^rroed  to,  one  of  the 
features  of  that  was  that  if  the  State  was  going  to  provide  preschool 
services  for  any  child,  they  had  to  pi-ovide  them  for  all  the  children, 
that  is,  the  handicapped. 

What  we  have  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  We  relate  very  closely 
with  Head  Start  in  a  nunil)er  of  ways,  first  of  all,  to  help  them  give  the 
services  to  their  38,000  children  that  they  are  sernng,  and  to  know 
more  about  that. 

For  example,  our  model  projects  last  year  actually  worked  with 
the  Hejid  Start  people  to  provide  about  20,000  of  those  children  with 
some  .si)ecialized  advice  or  consultation  or  attention  tlirough  working 
with  the  llmA  Start  staffs.  This  vear  we  expect  that  we  will  be  able 
to  help  Head  Start  through  consultation  and  advice  with  about  34,000, 
almost  their  total  population. 

In  addition,  our  model  projects  provided  at  least  some  training  to 
4,000  Head  Start  workers.  I^et's  see  wlmt  is  happening  now.  Here  is 
Head  Start  then  with  the  new  congressional  mandate*  Congress  says 
*'We  want  you  to  enroll  handicapped  children.''  They  say  "Gee,  we 
are  not.  so  sure  how  to  do  that.  We  nave  been  working  with  nonhandi- 
capped  cliildren.  How  can  you  liMp  us  to  know  now  to  do  this, 
Dn  Martin?'' 

•  Wliat  we  have  done  is  asked  our  model  projects,  and  also  our  teacher 
training  institutions,  to  -work  with  the  Head  Start,  .staff,  to  give  them 
advice,  consultation,  to  look  at  children,  to  advise  them  on  what  would 
be  lUi  effective  program  or,  in  some  instances,  even  to  have  those  chil- 
dren receive  some  partial  services. 

We  are  going  to  be  sen'ing,  in  all,  about  14,000  children  in  our 
model  projects,  riead  Start  will  be  serving  about  38,000  such  children. 
There  will  be  another  45.000  children  who  are  served  in  projects  that 
were  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government  but  not  directly  funded. 
Tlie  total  population  will  still  be  much  less  than  the  million  children 
that  need  tue  services.  We  are  still  talking  here  about  250,000  children, 
so  the  problem  of  overlap  and  duplication  is  not  a  real  one  in  that 
area*  None  of  the  children  are  enrolled,  for  example,  in  both  progpimR. 
Programs  are  not  competing  with  each  other  and,  in  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  Federal  cooperation. 

HEAD  START  310DFX  PROJECTS 

For  example,  our  model  project  in  North  Carolina  will  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  for  all  of  the  Head  Start  programs 
in  that  region  of  the  country,  in  that  HEW  region.  Our  project  in 
Ohio  will  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  for  all  of  the 
Head  Start  projects  in  that  region  of  the  country.  Our  project  in 
Vermont  does  the  same,  and  so  forth,  so  that  there  is  a  very  good 
working  relationship). 

Tn  the  rehabilitation  area  the  problem  is  also  not,  in  this  case,  a 
real  one*  because  the  rehabilitation  law  restricts  services  to  youngsters 
who  are  16  and  above.  Most  of  our  services  are  for  elementary  school- 
children and  preschool  services. 

There  is  a  need  for  coordination  in  these  areas  where  you  do  have 
16-year-old  children  who  are  still  in  school,  where  you  have,  in  other 
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words,  senior  hidi  school  age  haiulicap|)C(i  cliiidauu  What  we  arc 
trying  to  do,  ana  what  our  management  of  our  grant  program  is  en- 
couraging, is  for  the  State  to  develop  really  three-way  coordinated 
plans  between  the  st>ecial  education  i>cople  and  the  vocational  educa- 
tion people  who  are  in  the  education  area,  and  the  vocaiional  ivhnbili- 
tation  people* 

For  example,  if  a  school  district  were  to  come  to  us  now  and  say, 
^'Wc  wai:t  to  start  n  work-sturly  nrogram  for  nnldly  rctanled  high 
sciiool  students,  what  should  we  do 

Well,  the  fin^  thing  we  would  want  them  to  do  would  be  to  in- 
volve the  rehabilitation  counselor  and  tlie  vocational  educational  peo- 
ple in  joint  planning.  There  are  a  number  of  those  joint  planning 
exercises  going  on.  To  encourage  that,  we  have  both  hiul  conferences, 
given  model  project  grants,  and  so  forth. 

Another  example  of  that  is  reflected  in  this  budget.  We  arc  asking 
you  for  some  funds,  actually  which  were  provided  last  year  for  the 
first  time,  for  regional  education  programs  for  deaf  and  other  handi- 
capi)ed  people*  Those  progranis  were  the  result  of  joint  research  proj- 
ects by  the  vcx'ational  rehabilitation  t)ersons  and  ourselves.  That 
agency  and  our  agency  have  jointly  funded  model  projects  for  several 
yeans.  As  they  have  been  proven  successful,  the  Congress  has  now 
authorized  that  kind  of  a  program  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  on  top  of  tbis  quest  ion  of  duplication  ? 

Dr.  >r.\irnN%  Yes. 

MnFixx)i>.  It  alw*ays  happens  in  a  program  liketliis. 

Dr.  Martin*.  The  problem  in  this  area,  Mn  Chainnan,  is  gaps^  not 
duplication.  The  nroblem  is  that  after  we  put  all  the  Federal  programs 
together  and  all  the  State  program.s,  there  aren't  enough  services  to  go 
around. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  agencies  competing  for  services*  However, 
there  is  always  that  risk  and  it  is  .something  for  us  to  attend  to. 

OAO  STCDT 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  This  budget  has  a  pretty  large  increase  in  here  for 
research^  training,  and  for  other  discretionary  programs. 
Dr.  Martin'.  Model  programs. 

Mr.  FtooD.  Discretionary  programs  administered  by  your  office*  The 
recent  GAO  rciK)rt  on  the  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped 
indicate  that  these  funds  are  sometimes  allocated  without  adequate 
knowledge  about  the  specific  grants* 

That  is  an  indictment,  and  also  that  your  allocations  favor  the  States 
which  already  have  programs,  rather  than  the  number  of  States  that 
are  trying  to  initiate  them,  in  many  ca.ses  urged  by  you  people. 

That  is  in  the  GAO  re|)ort.  Do  you  agree  with  tne  findings,  and  if 
you  agree  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Dr.  Martik.  No.  Although  there  are  many  valuable  observations 
in  the  GAO  report,  we  have  found  that  the  problem  with  some  parts 
of  that  particular  GAO  study  was  that  it  confused  apples  with 
oranges* 

First  of  all,  it  covered  three  separate  Federal  programs,  the  voca* 
tional  rehab  program,  the  vocational  education  program  and  tlieeduca- 
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tional  aid  for  the  ]mtulieu|>i>c(l  prognuiis,  and  it  did  not  always  make 
clear  which  program  it  was  talking  about  when  it  made  such  general- 
izations. 

In  niy  opinion  it  also  confused,  Mr.  Floo<l,  the  State  grant  programs 
with  the  (Usenet ionary  prognims.  The  couuucnts  you  just  read  really 
relate  to  the  State  j^nt  program^  not  to  the  discretionary  programs, 

Wliat  the  GAO  is  saying,  and  I  think  they  are  p»•^*^'  accurate  in 
this,  is  that  States  have  followed  ditferent  pattern  jstributing 
their  money.  Some  States  have  distributed  some  to  each  county,  for 
example,  and  allowed  those  counties  to  use  the  funds  as  they  saw  fit 

Tho  GAO  .saw  that  as  not  necessarily  targeting  those  fimds  on  die 
highest  priority  needs  in  the  State,  not  .saying,  **Wc  have  got  some  real 
needs  here"  and  i>erhat)s  all  the  needs  an5  in  one  comer  of  the  State 
or  in  one  county  and  that  is  where  the  money  should  bo  spent 

Another  problem  the  GAO  i)oints  out  which  you  mention  there, 
which  is  an  appropriate  one,  I  think,  but  which  is  not  something  we 
can  controK  is  that  the  moneys  go  to  the  States  by  foniiula,  and  so 
they  go  to  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  children  who 
live  in  those  States, 

^yhat  the  GAO  was  saying,  and  what  the  recommendation  really 
is,  is  that  the  Congit»s  may  want  to  consider  a  different  funding 
formula,  which  would  somehow  take  into  account  need,  so  States 
where  there  was  a  greater  need  might  receive  more  funds, 

DISCRETIOKARY  PROORAX  XAKAOEXENT 

In  the  management  of  our  discretionary  programs,  we  do,  in  fact, 
try  to  do  that,  although  we  also  try  to  distribute  the  funds  equitably. 
But  we  have,  for  example,  made  a  special  priority  to  help  States  wliere 
there  were,  for  example,  people  in  rural  areas,  in  the  Appalachian 
region  or  other  sparsely  populated  regions  where  there  was  a  lack  of 
services.  We  will  focus  more  dollars  of  our  discretionary  programs  on 
those  areas  than  on  the  average  area,  but  at  the  same  time  try  to 
make  sure  that  no  State  is  overlooked. 

The  best  example  of  that  is  our  early  childhood  program.  We  have 
grants  in  every  State,  but  we  have  specifically  given  a  priority  for 
inner-city  areas  where  seiTtces  were  poor,  and  rural  areas  where  serv- 
ices were  poor,  because  of  the  dispersion  of  such  services. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  tliat  we  are  working  with  the  States  to 
improve  how  they  distribute  the  dollars  which  the  Congress  has  given 
them.  We  have  urged  and  have  had  workshops  in  the  uevelopmeiit  of 
better  priorities  for  the  distribution  of  State  funds. 

R£fiPOXSE  TO  OAO  CRmCISMS 

Mr.  Pattev.  Mr.  Chairman  f 
Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATrEK.  Within  the  house  it  u-ould  strike  me  that  you  would 
deal  directly  with  GAO,  and  let  them  modify  their  report  where  they 
will  agree  with  you,  so  that  we  know  the  end  result  ^  don't  think  we 
should  fight  it  out  in  this  committee. 

I  think  between  you  and  GAO,  whatever  is  fair  and  reasonable 
should  be  done. 

Does  that  sound  reasonable? 
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Dr.  Makiin'.  Yes,  sir.  \Vc  have  written  Ixick  to  the  GAO  and  they 
have  in  fact  made  a  number  of  changes  in  their  report  and  we  have 
continuing  correspondence  on  it.  In  part  we  will  be,  as  I  was  just  say- 
ing, trying  to  improve  the  way  the  States  choose  what  projects  to 
develop,  but  I  think  where  we  did  dilf er  from  the  GAO  in  our  final 
correspondence  with  them  was  that  we  did  not  feel  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  the  authority  to  go  l)eyond  what  the  Congress  had 
authorized  in  telling  the  States  how  to  distribute  their  Federal  funds, 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong. 


Mr.  Flood.  Do  you  remember  the  new  law  that  was  enacted  last  year, 
which  imposed  new  and  additional  responsibilities  on  the  States  for 
educating  the  handicapped  children  ?  There  is  a  requirement  there  that 
Sttites  must  establish  goals  for  providing  full  educational  opportunities 
for  all  handicapped  children.  There  it  is. 

Are  the  States,  under  all  the  circumstances,  ready  for  all  of  these 
new  re<juii-enients?  There  are  quite  a  lot  of  thcin. 

What  lire  you  doing  to  help  them  ? 

Dr.  Al.vKTiN'.  That  is  a  good  question.  The  first  part  of  it  is  no,  they 
are  not  i-eady  to  n^^  that,  not  universally  anyhow.  Some  States  are 
cither  under  court  order  or  State  mandatoiy  law  and  faced  with 
doing  this,  Afr.  Flood,  very  quickly.  Some  States  already  have  such 
laws  on  the  books.  Others  have  some  that  will  be  due  in  1976,  1977,  or 


In  working  with  the  States,  we  basically  are  asking  them  to  do  two 
things:  One  is  to  make  a  commitment  to  educating  all  handicapped 
children.  The  second  is  to  set  a  time  line  for  that  commitment. 

The  Cong:rcss  did  not  establish  a  date  for  '.vlien  all  of  the  services 
to  all  handicapped  children  had  to  be  in  effect  It  said  to  the  State: 
"You  set  a  goal.  Set  a  time  line.  Estimate  the  numbers  of  people  you 
will  need.  Estimate  the  numbers  of  children  who  will  be  served.  Esti- 
mate the  numl)ei's  of  dollars  it  will  take." 

We  are  working  with  the  States  and  we  will  get  our  first  draft  of 
that  kind  of  information  in  this  year,  prior  to  tlie  1976  funds  being 
released  to  the  States.  What  we  will  be  working  for  with  them  is  to 
sharpen  those  estimates  and  those  plans  so  that  they  are  realistic. 
Many  States  can't  generate  realistic  plans  right  off  the  bat  because 


Year  by  year  then  we  will  have  available  for  you.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  for  our  own  purposes,  what  it  is  the  States  say 
they  need,  how  many  people,  how  many  dollars  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  Flood.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  these  new,  revised  State 
plans  that  are  required  by  the  new  law? 

Dr.  Martin.  Wc  will  have  the  first  draft  of  those  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  The  plans  are  due  in  final  form  August  21 — 1  year  after 
enactment  of  the  law. 


STATE  REQUIRED  TO  EDUCATE  Ti!E  HANDICAPPED 
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ADKQUACTV  OF  TIIK  BUDGET 


Mr.  Flood.  This  new  law  also  authorizes  increased  Federal  assist- 
ance to  help  the  States  with  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
The  bud^»et  for  State  grants  is^nO  million.  All  things  benig  equal,  do 
yon  think  that  budf^et^is  adequate  to  help  the  States  with  these  needs 
for  lmndicapi)ed  children? 

Dr.  Martik.  It  depends  on  how  von  define  help.  It  is  not  ob\iouslv 
adequate  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  these  programs,  which  I  would  esti- 
mate overall  will  nui  over  $1  billion  probablv  to  $2  billion  in  services, 
before  all  handicapped  ciiiidren  are  sen-ed^  But  it  is  adequate  iu  con- 
tinue to  help  tlie  States  with  certain  :i$pects  of  that  program,  primarily 
what  wc  have  called  the  capacity  building  or  the  resource  building 
aspects  of  the  program.  Here  we  are  back  to  the  discussion  we  had  in 
relation  to  the  budget  last  year,  tlie  real  issue  being  what  is  to  be  the 
Federal  role. 

Will  it  be  a  role  of  catalyzing  and  stimulating  the  States  in  help- 
ing train  teachers  and  helping  develop  model  programs,  or  will  it  be 
a  role  of  helping  sign  checks  for  services? 

ifr.  Fix)on.  Wiiat  iiulications  do  you  have  that  the  States  can  pro- 
vide adequate  educational  services  for  these  handicapped  children? 
Arc  you  «r:istiug  ammunition  or  what? 

Dr.  Maktix.  Xo,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  money  going  to  waste. 
For  cx.i!np!e.  you  take  the  funds  last  year  that  went  to  Pennsvlvania 
under  this  program.  They  helped  locate,  diagnose,  and  prescrilie  serv- 
ices for  more  than  60,000  childreu  who  have  mental  retardation  or 
learning  disabilities. 

Mr.  Flood.  Pennsylvania  is  an  outstanding  State.  We  know  that, 
r^t's  go  across  the  board. 

Dr.  MAirrix.  Ix»t  s  take  Kentucky,  for  example. 

ifr.  Pattj:^.  Why  does  the  Federal  Government  have  to  prod  them? 
It  was  a  Federal  court  decision  that  had  to  prod  Pennsylvania. 

^fr.  Flood.  They  asked  for  it. 

Dr.  Martix.  It  is,  and  by  the  way,  there  are  court  decrees  in  more 
than  25  other  States  as  well.  In  Kentucky  rtiey  have  a  problem  with 
great  numl)ers  of  children  unserved.  There  are  about  tliree  quarters 
of  the  handicapped  children  unser\ed  in  Kentucky,  but  we  have  been 
iising  the  Federal  funds  to  help,  for  example,  provide  tniined  teachers 
in  districts.  Only  a  small  perceuta^  of  school  districts  had  trained 
specialists  and  educational  leadership  people.  Tlie  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  funds  are  helping  is  yes.  The  answer  to  the  question 
whether  this  amount  of  funds  is  going  to  be  helpful  in  the  fiscal  sense 
to  the  outu-s  in  uioeting  these  massive  challenges  is  no. 


Mr.  Fix)OD.  At  the  rate  of  funding  proposed  in  your  budget,  when 
would  the  States  reach  the  goal  of^ full  educational  services  for  all 
handicapped  children? 

That  IS  a  tough  one,  but  take  a  shot  at  it.  I  said  when. 

Dr.  MAirrix.  There  is  no  real  correlation,  Mr.  Flood,  between  our 
level  of  funding  and  the  total  State  funding.  For  example,  this  year 
there  are  almost  3.5  million  handicapped  children  in  special  education 
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programs,  and  tho  States  and  local  communities  are  spending  over  $»*^ 
billion  in  educating  handicapped  children. 

Our  grant  to  States  program,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, $100  million,  and  the  final  $50  million  will  soon  be  reaching 
there,  will  do  a  good  deal  to  begin  programs.  In  fact,  under  the  law  it 
must  be  used  to  begin  progmms  to  serve  children. 

Our  estimate  is  that  it  will  help  reach  another  (juarter  of  a  million 
such  children  and  help  be^n  programs  for  them  in  combination  with 
State  and  local  resources. 

M>;  feeling  is  that  if  the  State  funding  held  even  and  the  Federal 
funding  hold  even,  obviously  we  would  never  reach  the  goal.  If  the 
FedcmT  funding  holds  even  but  the  States  continue  to  have  to  provide 
their  resources,  I  think  it  will  be  at  least  5  to  10  years  before  we  get  to 
the  full  services  ol>jective. 

CII1I.DKKN  KOT  RKCKIVING  SERVICES 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  Here  is  something  that  is  a  problem.  You  estimate  that 
onlj'  50  percent  of  the  handicapped  children  who  need  special  educa- 
tional services  now  are  actually  receiving  it,  50  percent? 

Dr.  MAimx.  A  little  l)it  over.  It  is  now  about  55  percent  of  school 
aged  children. 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  And  in  your  budget  yon  estimate  that  1  million  or  a  little 
more  arc  actually  excluded  from  any  kind  of  educational  programing, 
and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  what  you  call  mislabeloa  or  mis- 
placed. Wliat  can  be  done  about  these  million  children  who  are  totally 
excluded  from  any  educational  program? 

Dr.  Martin-.  My  feeling  is  that  ui  developing  the  policies  that  we 
are  going  to  use  for  the  expenditure  of  these  Feaeral  funds,  and  under 
the  general  guidelines  that  the  Congress  has  given  us,  we  are  goiiiff  to 
insi.st  that  the  funds  be  styent  on  educating  those  children  fii-st.  The  ni-st 
priority  for  the  expenditure  of  fmids  nuist  be  on  children  who  are 
luiserved  now,  so  tliat  as  far  as  these  dollars  po  that  are  available  to 
tho  States,  they  will  go  on  behalf  of  those  children  who  are  not  now 
receiving  services. 

The  total  societal  pressurcvS  on  the  States  to  provide  services  to  the 
childrcn  through  the  coiu-ts,  through  the  parents,  through  State  law, 
arc  also  building.  Fuiiher,  we  have  made  in  our  discretionary  pro- 
grams a  number  of  concentmted  attacks  on  the  severely  handicapped 
child,  which  is  the  child  who  is  most  frequently  excluded. 

The  strategy  we  are  going  to  use  for  spending  these  dollai-s  will  be 
to  give  the  fii-st  prioritv  to  targeting  on  the  severely  handicapped, 
tho  unserved  children,  tlie  unserved  preschool  child,  the  child  who  is 
not  identified  and  diagnosed  in  the  schools.  This  is  where  our  Regional 
Resource  Center  progi'am  comes  int^  play,  on  those  populations. 

I  also  feel  as  though  while  we  should  give  the  States,  for  example,  a 
timo  lino  on  when  they  will  implement  their  full  services  goal,  we 
ought  to  not  assume  that  the  Federal  Government  is  saving  to  the 
States,  "Well,  you  can  have  5  or  10  years  or  some  long  period  of  time 
before  you  get  these  excluded  children  into  the  system." 

My  fe^jling  is  that  the  States  should  move  immediately  to  try  and 
include  every  child  that  is  now  out  of  school  to  get  them  in,  and  that 
all  of  the  court  decisions  have  affirmed  that,  but,  having  done  that  first 
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stago  of  the  process,  then  I  think  it  may  take  longer  before  they  are 
able  to  ijrovide  appropriate  services  to  all  the  children  with  learning 
disabilities,  all  the  children  with  mild  hearing  problems,  and  so  forth. 

AND  MISrL.VCEMENT  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  your  office  doing  anything  about  the  mislabeling? 
Dr.  Martik.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Or  misplacement  of  handicapped  children  ? 

Dr.  Mariin.  We  are  doing  two  broad  things  about  that.  One  was  we 
were  very  much  involved  in  support  of  and  in  participation  in  the  new, 
ver>-  major  study  of  the  effects  of  labeling  on  children,  which  was  just 
published  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Ilobbs  at  Vanderbilt  and  which  is  already 
having  a  great  deal  of  impact  on  the  thinking  of  people  across  the 
country. 

Secondly,  under  the  Federal  law  now  we  are  encouraging  the  States 
to  educate  children  in  what  is  called  in  our  jargon  "the  least  restric- 
tive environment."  That  means  that  if  a  youngster  needs  a  special 
school,  that  is  fine,  but  if  he  can  really  be  educated  in  a  regular  school, 
with  supplemental  attention,  that  is  a  least  restrictive  environment 
for  him.  So  the  j)olicies  that  we  will  be  working  with  the  States  to  im- 
plement is  on  this  least  restrictive  environment  thing. 

We  also  fund  in  our  teacher  training  program  now  in  many  of  our 
programs,  programs  which  don*t  emphasize  the  need  to  label  a  given 
child.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  children  served  are  in  fact  handi- 
capped, the  children  Congress  intended  us  to  serve,  but  there  fre- 
quently is  little  reason  for  identifying  this  particular  child  as  men- 
tally retarded  or  that  the  particular  child  is  emotionally  disturbed, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  We  nave  tended  I  think  in  the  development  of 
t»ducational  programs  to  use  administrative  labels  which  were  useful 
for  writing  laws  and  useful  for  appropriating  funds,  because  they 
coiimumicate  well,  who  is  involved  and  what  they  need,  but  we  have 
tended  to  take  that  a  little  bit  too  far,  and  designed  all  programs 
around  these  categories  more  than  we  needed  to. 


NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS 


Mr.  Flood.  Again  in  your  budget  justifications  you  say  Federal 
funds  will  be  needed  to  assist  250,000  children  in  2,000  projects.  That 
is  during  the  current  year? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  However,  in  the  next  academic  year  jon  estimate  250,000 
children  v/ill  be  assisted  in  2,200  projects.  How  m  the  world  do  you 
serve  the  same  number  of  children  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
proposing  200  additional  projects? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  am  afraid  it's  a  typographical  error  actually,  Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  good.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Dr.  Martin.  The  same  number  of  children  and  projects  with  the 
same  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Flood.  Nothing  to  do  with  birth  control? 

Dr.  MLvRTiN.  No.  Even  if  you  expect,  as  we  do,  that  the  moneys 
will  have  to  be  spread  a  litle  thinner  because  of  the  higher  costs,  that 
extra  200  is  simply  a  typing  slip. 
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^fr.  Flood.  Mr.  Xatchor. 

yU\  N.vTniKR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  you  know.  Dr.  Martin,  this  program  means  a  whole  lot  to  my 
home  State  of  Kentucky,  and  you  know  the  difiiculties  that  we  are 
having  at  this  time  in  Kentucky  with  this  program.  I  just  want  you 
to  know  that  we  appreciate  all  the  help  that  you  and  your  as.sociates 
give  us. 

Dr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan.  We  are  anxious  to  do  what- 
ever we  can. 
Mr.  Xatc'iikr.  Thank  you 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Patten. 


yiv.  P.vn'KX.  Dr.  Martin,  it*s  7  or  8  years  since  you  have  been  coming 
up  here  on  the  Hill  beginning  with  your  work  Vith  our  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee on  the  handicapped.  Have  you  had  any  satisfaction  in 
those  7  or  S  years?  Are  we  making  any  progress? 

Dr.  Maktix.  I  remember,  Mr.  Patten,  your  testin\ony  befoi-c  that 
subcommittee  in  support  of  a  large  bill  that  your  former  colleague 
Mr.  Carey  had  introduced,  and  you  are  talking  about  your  experience 
in  Perth  Amboy  as  tlie  mayor  when  you  were  there.  *^ 

Wo  have  seen  the  Congi-ess  pass,  since  that  time,  almost  all  of  the 
featuivs  of  that  original  legislation  on  which  you  testified  in  support. 

We  have  also  had,  as  a  ivsult  T  think  a  good  bit  of  the  FederaJ 
stimulation  activity,  as  well  as,  of  coui-se,  the  major  contributions  tlie 
States  have  made,  more  than  the  1.5  million  children  newly  enrolled 
in  siKJcial  education  programs  since  those  days  7  or  8  years  ago. 

The  Federal  Government  s  contribution  in  1967  was  about  $i37.5  mil- 
lion for  education  of  handicapj)ed  children.  This  year  it  will  l)e  about 
$400  million,  inchiding  this  buaget  that  you  ai-e  talking  about,  and  tlie 
funds  available  under  vocational  education  and  under  title  III  of  tlie 
Elementary  and  Seconday  Education  Act  and  under  Head  Start,  the 
cumulative  \oU\\  of  those  prognuns  will  nm  just  under  $400  million. 
The  Federal  Government  lias  been  doing  a  good  deal. 

There  are  other  things  l)csidcs  the  nuniters.  For  example,  here  is  a 
l)ooklet  that  we  just  received  today.  It  lists  the  new  aistinguished 
achievement  awards  in  teacher  education.  The  first  item  commended 
is  one  of  our  model  preschool  projex^ts  down  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
vei*sity.  It  s  a  project  designed  to  help  diagnose  and  remediate  children 
from  biitli  to  4  years  of  age. 

Here  is  another  l)ooklct  publislie<l  on  the  Optacon,  which  I  have 
talked  al)OUt,  a  device  developexl  under  Fe>deral  funds  which  reads 
print  electronically  and  which  translates  that  print  into  an  impulse 
under  the  finger  of  a  blind  person  so  that  a  little  optical  scanning 
device  reads  an  "I,"  it  makes  the  shape  of  an  "I''  under  the  finger  of  a 
blind  peison. 

Witli  Federal  funds  in  our  research  program  we  have  not  only 
helped  develop  that  device  out  at  Stanford  University  but  we  have 
had  an  indeixjndent  evaluation.  Tliis  was  done  by  the  American  Insti- 
tution on  Research  to  determine  the  utility  of  the  device.  We  are  now 
hoping  in  this  budget,  under  our  media  services  program,  to  help  make 
these  devices  moi-e  available  to  blind  people. 
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As  we  look  back  over  that  time,  we  see  a  quarter  of  a  million  teachers 
trained.  We  see  1  million  or  1.5  million  more  children  in  special  edu- 
cation. We  see  new  curriculums  and  teaching  materials.  I  am  vei-y 
thankful  I  have  had  the  chance  to  be  part  of  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact. ' 

SOCIAL  SI-UIVICKS 

Mr.  Pattex.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  We  had  quite  a  fight  on  the  floor 
last  year  to  limit  social  services  to  $2.5  billion  mider  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Then  we  ^ot  into  the  "iVIN  program.  Do  these  thing?i 
touch  your  work  in  education?  Do  you  feel  this  other  money?  We  are 
talking  about  billions  of  dollars? 

Dr.  jrAUTiK.  Yes.  You  feel  it  a  number  of  ways.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example.  We  gave  a  grant  to  a  program  down  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
called  the  Rutland  Center,  a  preschool  pi-ogram  for  early  childhood 
education.  It  was  a  imique  model  in  that  it  combined  education  and 
mental  health,  the  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Flood  was  asking  me  about  before 
as  to  coordination  between  various  programs. 

The  Rutland  Center  was  very  successful.  The  grant  we  gave  them 
was  roughly  $60,000  to  $100,000  a  j;earto  develop  this  program.  They 
then  used  these  nioneys  you  arc  talking  about  under  4A  to  pi-ovide  serv- 
ices to  children  in  14  additional  centers  around  the  State,  using  those 
4A  funds  in  replicating  the  origiiml  project. 

Also  a  good  many  retarded  youngsters  are  sensed  in  day-care  serv- 
ices and  others  that  v.-ere  funded  under  the  4A  funds,  'community 
groups,  like  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children  or  the 
Easter  Sea!  Society  and  other  similar  groups.  So  while  we  don't  ad- 
minister that  urogram  directly,  wo  are  very  much  aware  of  the  dollars 
it  makeb  available  in  the  community  to  either  replicate  services  for 
handicapped  children,  or  to  provide  additional  services  outside  the 
school  system  for  tliose  yoimgsters,  because  most  of  tlie  handicapped 
children  we  deal  with  have  more  than  one  kind  of  problem. 

They  don't  just  have  an  education  problem.  They  may  need  medical 
services,  psychological  services,  financial  assistance,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Patten*.  I  would  like  to  go  over  with  you,  but  I  am  not  going 
to,  what  must  have  been  your  first  love.  That  is  speech  thenipy,  but 
let's  forego  it.  We  havent  ht-urd  from  these  other  two  fellows.  Dr. 
Saetfler  and  Dr.  Mueller.  Tt  would  be  interesting  to  know  wliere  they 
feel  they  have  made  any  progress  or  are  getting  anywhere. 

PERSOXXEL  training 

Just  quickly  from  Dr.  Mueller  or  Dr.  Saettler  as  to  their  work  in 
training  personnel. 

Dr.  ilAUTiN.  Let  mo  just  say  a  few  words  about  Dr.  Saettler.  He 
is  the  product  of  a  Federal  training  grant  in  part,  an  internship  grant 
in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  we  stole  him  away  at  the  end  of  his 
graduate  training.  He  has  been  with  us  for  4  or  5  years  now  and  he  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  change  in  teaching  over  that  time. 

Dr.  Mueller  has  been  with  us  oven  longer.  He  has  been  with  us  since 
the  Bureau  was  a  Bureau.  Each  of  them  can  ^ve  you  a  little  of  some 
of  the  highlights  that  they  have  experienced. 

Dr.  Saettx^er.  In  terms  of  training,  when  we  look  back  over  the  last 
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15  or  20  yciii-s,  we  can  see  just  hcfoiv  lOGO  there  wci^e  ap{)i"oxiinateIy  40 
tniiniufj  pit)grains  throughout  the  United  States,  trainnig  te;ichei'S  to 
work  with  handicapped  chikhen. 

Then,  as  we  begiui,  in  tenns  of  Federal  funding,  particularly  since 
1958  and  the  early  IDGOs,  and  then  expanding  fni-ther  over  the  past 
several  s  da's,  we  now  have  o\  er  300  colleges  and  univei-sities  that  have 
programs  training  teachei"S. 

This  has  been  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  fluids. 

We  have  also  had  a  gi^ejit  expansion  in  tenns  of  other  ai*eas,  not  only 
in  terms  of  just  edncatoi-s,  but  this  past  year  we  have  initiated  several 
othei*  efforts  in  terjus  of  vvuiking  with  training  paiuprofessionals  as 
well  as  training  regular  educatoi-s  to  work  with  handicapped  children 
that  may  be  in  their  classiwms. 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  have,  I  think,  in  our  prngrani  a  tre- 
mendous iufluence  on  the  training  of  all  toachei'S  as  a  i^esnlt  of  our 
experience  in  triiining  teacher^  who  work  with  handicapped  children* 

Those  ai-e  some  of  the  activities  we  plan  to  engage  in  even  further 
with  funds  under  this  particular  biii. 

Mr.  Patikn.  Tiuinkyou. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Obey. 

sr.vrK  .\ssis'»*AxcK 

Mr.  OuKV.  Dr.  Hell,  how  much  are  you  asking  for  State  grants  this 
year? 

Dr.  Hkll.  We  are  asking  $50  million  this  year  in  State  grants. 

Mr.  OuKV.  I  don't  supp()se  your  i-eal  feelings  differ  from  the  feelings 
yon  expressed  last  vear  in  hearings  when  you  indicated  that  the  reason 
you  askpd  for  $100  million  was  because  you  thought  you  would  have 
innch  moi-e  clout  in  accelerating  State  attention  to  the  entire  program 
area? 

Dr.  Rkix.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  following  you,  Mr.  Obey. 
Are  you  referring  to  la.st  year  s  testimony  ? 
Mr.OBKY.Yes.  *  .         .  o 

Dr.  Rki.i..  Or  are  you  referring  to  the  rescission  tostnnony  i 
Mr.  OuKY.  I  am  referring  to  the  testimony  on  the  supplemen.il 
appropriation. 

T)r.  Bkix.  Yes.  ^  .  . 

Dr.  Makti.v.  1  think,  Mr.  Obey,  we  have  two  different  things,  the 
oilicial  biuh'et  request  is  $5^^  rr.iiiioii.  I  believe  you  asked  during  the 
testinior^y  wiiat  was  it  that  the  Oflice  of  Education  had  requested. 

Mr.  OuKV.  That  is  right.  ,  .  ,  ^,  r« 

Dr  Mvimx.  That  was  the  .sum  of  i^lOO  million  which  the  Commis- 
sioner .said  we  had  chosen  l)ecau.se  we  wanted  to  move  ahead  as  quickly 
as  por.sil)le,and  becaii^(^  we  felt  it  would,  as  you  just  said,  accelemte  our 
impact  on  the  States  in  serving  unserved  childi-en. 

s'rATC  currEuiA  von  heceivixo  rrxns 

Mr.  OuKY.  Tjot  VM>  ask  this.  .       i  x 

Your  justifications  indicate  that  any  Statfr-page  16C)-in  order  to 
woive  funds  under  this  pmgram,  "mn.st  estab  ish  the  goals  of  pro- 
vidiuir  full  educational  oppoitunities  to  all  handicapi>ed  children  and 
provi(le  for  the  procedure  establishing  the  goal,  tnne  table  et  cetera, 
et  cetera. 
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What.  IS  hapiHjmng  iii  my  State,  for  instance,  is  that  the  department 
of  publie  eonstnictioit  1o.st!fied  before  our  Joint  Finance  Committee 
last  week  that,  l>eeause  of  the  very  stringent  fiscal  situation  on  the 
btate  level,  and  because,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  mv  State  at  least  has 
a  constitutional  nrohibition  against  deficit  spendincr,  and  because  my 
iiovernor  feels  that  a  tax  increase  on  the  State  level  would  iust  bo 
running  counter  to  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate 
the  econoiny--if  we  are  putting  money  in  and  they  are  taking  it  out 
It  Uoesn  t  make  much  scuise— if  you  have  an  appropriation  that  small, 
there  really  isn  t  much  pivssui-e  for  States  really  to  move  ahead,  is 
there,  ospeoially  when  they  face  a  financial  bind,  if  anything,  tighter 
than  the  one  we  face?  •  . 

Dr.  MAimx.  I  think  the  pressure  is  there  pmbablv  because  the  State 
leels  the  organized  concern  of  the  pai-ents. 

Mr.  OuKY.  There  isn't  much  clout  with  a  small  $50  million  appro- 
priation. *  ^ 

Dr.  Mautix.  In  all  honesty  the  States  are  beginning  to  feed  back 
to  ine,  Mr.  Obey,  and  to  the  Commissioner,  that  there  is  a  sense  of 
resoiitnioiit  about  the  fact  that  we  are  iiici-easing  the  pressure  on  them 
to  educate  all  liajidicapi)ed  children  without  piomitionately  increas. 
iiig  the  i-esouiTcs  available. 

That  is  a  i>roblem  that  Hie  Commissioner  and  I  have  already  faced 
from  some  chief  State  school  ofTicei-s  and  that  we  will  continue  to  face. 

KK.spoNsimLrrY  fok  educatixo  tuk  n.\Nmc.\rPKn 

Mr.  OuEv.  JjQt  me  state  I  think,  for  the  record,  I  believe  it  is  their 
ix?sponsibility  to  educate  every  handiciipped  kid,  regardless  of  whether 
the  l?ederal  Govonmient  provides  a  dime  or  not. 

Dr.  Beix.  That  is  precisely  our  position. 

Mr.  Obkv.  That  is  my  feeling. 

I  talked  to  a  group  of  educators  during  the  campaign  in  my  own 
district,  and  made  myself  very  unpopular  bv  making  that  .statement, 
but  assuming  that  local  school  administrators  are  no  more  willino-  to 
stick  their  necks  out  than  anybody  el.^e  in  this  country  to  do  what  tliey 
really  ought  to  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  we  have  got  to 
(III It  the  baloney  about  who  hi\s  the  responsibility,  and  decide  really 
the  fundamental  question,  which  is  .simply  how  in  God  s  name  aiv  we 
gomg  to  get  more  01 1  he.se  kids  educated. 

Dr.  M.MrriN.  la^ree. 
^  Mv.  OuKY.  You  indicate  that  it  is  going  to  take,  what  did  you  say, 
a  to  10  years.  I  would  be  flabbergasted  if  it  didn't  take  twice  that  long, 
given  the  way  we  are  fiindiiiL'  things  now.  I  would  simply  ask  you, 
given  the  financing  bind  that  we  find  States  ai-e  in.  do  yon  reallv  think 
there  is  much  likelihood  they  are  going  to  make  much  progress  in  the 
next  2  years? 

Dr.  M.Mtrix.  I  doubt  it,  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Flood.  When? 

Mr.  OiiKY..  The  next  2  yea  r.s. 

Dr.  MAirrrx.  I  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  progress  that  you  or  land  the 
committee  would  like,  or  that  the  pai'ents  would  like. 

For  example,  you  may  have  read  in  the  paper  this  week  where  there 
was  a  rehling  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  belialf  of  02  children 
who  were  not  being  provided  for  despite  Judge  Waddy's  order,  and  the 
parents  are  asking  that  the  sclwj^l^  held  in  contempt. 
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^  The  iiii.swor  ohv  ionslv.  in  .situations  like  that,  is  wo  don't  have  the 
nioncy.  I  think  yon  will  a  U)t  more  of  that  kind  of  thin^r- 1  soe  this 
in  niy  own  homo  coninuinitj .  for  oxtnnplo.  whoro  in  Fairfax  County  tho 
hoard  of  Miporv  isoi-s  has  a^kod  tlic  sohool  ilistriet  to  ent  $5  million  to 
$0  million  out  of  t  hoi r  sohool  hndgct. 

One  of  tho  plaoos  thoy  hope  to  havo  mnv  nu)noy  this  year  was  for 
moot in<r  tho  Vir^rinia  hi\\  to  impU'inont  odnoation  for  all  handicapped 
ohildron.  Thoso  oolli.sions  aro  definitoly  ^oin^r  on.  and  1  wonldirt  Kid 
yon.  1  think  tho>  will  remain  fairly  inneh  at  equilibrium  despite  the 
fact  tho  States  w  ill  try.  as  we  will,  to  show  sonu»  increase  in  budget  in 
tl:ib  area;  1  think  there  will  be  some  pro<rn\ss.  but  until  there  is  more 
money  a\-ailable.  we  are  not  <;oinfr  to  <;et  these  millions  of  children 


Mr.  OiiKY.  Let  mo  ask  you  this. 

The  law  under  whiol!  this  money  is  provided  is,  according  to  your 
justifications,  aimed  at  *-a.vsisting  in  the  initiation,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  i)rograms  and  pi'ojects  for  the  h:iMdicapped  and 
preschoolers." 

Von  indicate  that  there  ih  no  eorrelatiou  Ixjtween  what  you  spend, 
what  dollar  amount  \ou  are  able  to  provide,  and  what  happens  at  the 
local  level. 

Whv should  we  fund  vou  at  all? 

Dr.'MAuriN.  W'hut  T  meant.  Mr.  01h\v,  was  that  I  can't  give  you  a 
direct  mathematical  correlation  which  sayi:  if  you  spend  twice  as  much 
Federal  money,  t  w  ice  as  nmeh  State  numey  will  Ik?  spent.  That  is  what 
I  meant,  when  I  said  thoiv  is  no  correlation. 

I  just  meant  in  a  mathematical  seusi\  1  can't  say  the  ratio  that  exists 
is  for  c\er\  Federal  dollar  you  .spend  there  will  be  an  extra  $2,  $1,  or 
half  dollar  becauM'  how  the^^Statos  and  local  agencies  respond  is  nnicl. 
li>o\ariable.  , 

What  we  have  di.scovored  is  that  as  the  Federal  funds  have  grown 
that  the  States  ha\o  in  fact  grown  faster  and  faster  in  providing  edu- 
cational su  \ioes.  Wo  u-ed  to  see  .special  education  enrollment  growing 
by  5  or  0  percent  a  je.-ir.  Now  it  is  growing  by  11  or  12  percent  a  year 
as  the  Federal  ell'orts  begin  to  nudtiply. 

Furthermore,  w  e  ha\  e  m  on  a  eoi  rolation  between  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties; that  we  sii;*port  and  the  development  of  programs,  so  that  in  a 
varietv  of  Shites.  right  now  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  some  of  tlio 
major  goals  in  fulfilling  tho  provisions  of  chapter  80  is  to  provide  piv- 
soh(H)l  MMTi*'o.>,  to  provide  after  school  programing  for  trainable  re- 
tarded voung>toi.^.  to  pro\ide  sorvioos  for  severely  and  multiide- 
haadioa'pped  children  who  used  to  k»  enrolled  in  day  care  facilities, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Our  funds  ha\e  been  helping  to  org:inize  and  initiate  now  programs 
of  these  tvpes.  to  pro\ido  in-service  training^  of  staff,  (o  assess  indi- 
vidual children,  ami  to  locate  the  children.  They  are  used,  for  exam- 


hud  them.  As  the  Federal  funds  havo  done  those  kinds  of  things,  then 
the  .State  ha.s  begun  the  programs  to  develop  and  supply  those*  services. 

We  started,  for  e.xample,  2.")  new  units  for  150  learning  disability 
children  in  Wisc-onsin,  and  the  State  has  picked  them  all  up,  so  that 
theiv  is  a  logical  cataly.st  and  there  is  a  logical  (orixdation,  but  I 
couldn'tgivoyou  a  nuithenuitical  ratio. 


served. 
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Mr.  OuKV.  1  am  iiiforinod  tluil  Wk'oiisiiis  chief  school  officer  in 
tcstniioiiy  before  our  letrishiturc,  iiulicatcd  Ihnt  what  they  niLWit  have 
to  do  IS  postpone  the  iinpleineiitntioii  of  their  new  standards  because  of 
|inanoial  problems  at  the  hx^al  level-whieh  are  no  diircivnt  than  we 
have  lieroat  the  Federal  level  except  that  they  can't  deficit  (iinincc  and 
wo  can. 

nxANcrxo  kducation  rniK;iL\Ms 
1  will  jnst  ask  von  one  other  micsf  ion. 

Every  yeai*  when  we  talk  about  this  we  are  told  we  can't  finance 
anv  more  money  foi*  education  of  the  haiulicapped  because  we  have  - 
budget  restrictions  at  the  Federal  level.  If  wc  eaut  do  it  in  years 
when  inu>inpIoynu;nt  is  low  and  inflation  is  rimnin<r  rampant,  and 
It  we  also  can  t  do  a  in  years  when  uncMipIovment  is  oroiuvr  out  of  si<dit 
and  the  economists  tell  us  we  ou<rht  to  be  putting;  more  iiionev  into 
the  economy  to  create  jobs  and  everytliiii<r  else,  if  we  caift  do  it  either 
of  those  times,  when  can  we  do  it  i 

Dr.  M.\imx.  [  think,  as  I  have  said  to  this  coimiiittee  before,  and 
1  think  It  has  been  irflected  in  the  (Commissioners  te^tiuioiiv  to  you 
last  week  as  well,  we  feci  very  much  that  this  is  a  job  that  iiee\ls  to  <ret 
done.  \\e  feel  exactiv  as  you  just  said  yourself,  that  there  really  is  no 
way  that  I  can  explain  or  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Uelfare  can  explain  to  any  <riveii  paiviit  whv  it  is  their 
youn«rster  should  be  turned  away  from  school,  as  the  chiiirmaii  said, 
or  why  it  is  that  they  shouhhrt  <ret  an  appropriate  pro<rraiiu  and  we 
are  not  tryin«rto  make  that  case. 

What  we  are  tryiii<r  instead  is  to  do  whatever  we  can  do  and  we 
will  do  whatever  the  ('ougress  determines  the  Federal  role  will  be  in 
tiusaiva. 

Really  the  discussion  we  have  had  in  this  conmiittec  for  several 
yeai-s  and  the  discussion  we  have  bad  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees is:  \yiiat  is  that  Federal  role  going  to  ue^  What  are  the  pa- 
rametei'S  of  it  ?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  direct  support  of  services  ivde? 

is  this  the  time  when  the  Fedeiiil  fioveriinieiit  should  get  into  the 
business  of  helping  the  States  pay  the  bill  and  move  things  along 
faster,  or  is  it  going  to  be  the  role  that  is  ailiciilatod  in  this  biubrct 
where  we  say.  -^Vo,  tliosi>  dollars  should  come  from  State  and  local 
sources,  and  wo  will  do  other  valuable,  important  things"? 

NOMIlKliS  OV  CUluniKS 

Mr.  OiiKV.  I  just  noticed  in  your  justification  page  1(18  vou  have  a 
little  table:  Increasing  miiiil)ers  of  children  receiving  services  re- 
ported by  State  educational  agencies. 

Each  year  for  the  last  4  yeai-s  the  increased  percentage  of  children 
receiving  services  has  remained  the  siinie.  so  while  we  talk  about  this 
great  urgency,  and  while  a  number  of  States  have  passed— your  justifi- 
cations indicate  at  least  23  more  in  addition  to  the  othei-s  you  say  are 
in  substantial  compliance,  at  least  2.3  more  have  laws  oii  the  books, 
which  would  imply  State  support  for  these  kinds  of  programs,  we 
really  liaveirt  been  able  to  show  any  buildup. 

Dr.  ifAKTix.  The  curve  is  not  accelerating  in  the  wav  we  would  lilce. 
The  last  2  yeai-s  of  that,  ^fr.  Obey,  are  extrapolations,  because  we  are 
not  sui-o  what  the  end  result  will  be,  but  our  best  guess  is.  as  I  mentioned 
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to  yoii  a  luoinoiit  a«;(),  that  wo  will  havo  kiiul  of  a  flat  ciu'vo  of  growtli 
over  tlioso  uoxt  couple  of  yeai'S. 
That  is  reflected  by  that  11  percent  figure. 


Mr.  OuBV.  On  i)age  ±20  of  yoiii*  jiistific^itioiis  you  sjiy,  *'The  current 
(lemaiid  is  foi-  2(H),000  new  teaeheiu  and  if  the  e(hic;ition  system  is  to 
meet  its  full  service  coiiimitinent  of  500,000  teachei-s  an  additional 
•200,000  teachers  ai-e still  needed.'' 

Yet  I  take  it  you  ai'e  asking  what,  $2,505,000  uioi-e  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  teaeher  training  programs  i 

Dv.  M.virrix.  Yes. 

It  is  an  ineivase  that  we  are  asking  for  at  a  tinie,  I  might  Siiy,  when 
most  of  the  manpower  support  programs  in  IIEW  have  eithei*  been 
cut  back  01'  tei'ininated,  and  it  ivpresents  the  fact  that  \vc  feel  this  is  a 
major  pi'iority. 

Mr.  Oiu;v.  I  Tow  many  more  teachers  do  you  think  that  money  would 
actually  provide? 

Dr.  >I.vi:riN. Through  a  vai'iety  of  strategics  wc  feel  we  Avill  increase 
the  teachei-s  by  aln^ut  5,000  the  actual  totiu  nuiul)cr  of  teachei-s  to  be 
traimul.  On  !  hV  lu'xt  page,  page  -20:5,  Mr.  01>oy,  there  is  a  chail  which 
shows  tlie  nunibei'S  of  stmlents  we  are  estinuiting  will  l)c  served 
through  a  variety  of  dill'ei'ent  pi'ogram  strategies. 

The  first  gi'oup  would  show  a  total  of  about  18,000  students  enrolled 
directly  in  programs  that  will  be  touched  by  the  Fedenil  cifoi'ts. 

Then  just  below  that  we  have  a  regular  eilucation  program  in  which 
wo  have  estimated  10,000  young  people  will  be  ti'siined.  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  momejit  to  talk  about  that.  That  can  Ik'coiuc  a  much 
larger  figui\%  becau.^  what  A'e  have  done  this  year  is  we  have  invited 
the  deans  of  colleges  and  univei*sities  to  apply  to  us  for  a  small  plan- 
ning ami  implementation  grant,  to  ivvise  the  umlergradnate  cur- 
riculum foi'  all  teachers  of  education,  so  that  they  ai'c  all  more  able  to 
ileal  with  handicapped  children. 

We  are  estimating  now  that  we  will  fund  about  50  or  60  colleges 
and  univei-sities  in  the  next  mouth  or  so  in  such  a  way  that  we  will 
Ixigin  the  systeimitic  change. 


3Ir.  OiiBV.  I A*t  ute  aslc  you  about  that. 

At  this  tiuie  when  we  have  such  a  glut  of  teachers  on  the  market,  we 
are  tohh  wouldn't  this  1k'  an  ideal  time  to  substantially  accelerate  our 
e^^ort^.  regai'dless  of  whether  it  is  the  Feds  or  the  States  that  do  it, 
to  move  a  lot  of  those  sui'plus  teachei^s  into  this  area  ? 

I)r.  M.MrriN'.  We  ai'e  (loingthat,  and  you  will  sec  it  reflected  here  in 
several  (lill'eivnt  places  in  the  l)ud«:et.  If  you  notice,  Mr,  Obey^  at  the 
bottom  line,  to  coin  a  i)hrase,  of  this  chart,  there  are  0,000  students  in 
preservice  programs  and  21,000  in  in-service. 

Those  in-service  programs  ai-e  aimed  a  great  deal  at  i)i*oviding  in- 
struction to  regular  education  teacheisto  be  able  to  serve  handicapped 
childivn,  and  I'epre.sent  a  major  stmtegj'  on  our  part  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  surplus  population. 
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Also,  wc  havo  Si»vonil  oi\m'  {)i'o«rr:iiiis  that  are  liiglily  teaching 
oiieiitcd  that  doift  show  up  in  this.  For  oxaiiiple,  under  paH  H  of  the 
Educat  ion  of  the  Handicapped  Act  itself,  the  States  funding  their  own 
projects  provided  more  than  75,000  teachers  with  additional  training 
duringthatyearinshoit-term  or  on-the-job  kinds  of  training. 

Our  regional  resouive  center  progi*ain,  foi-  example,  dwilt.  with 
4,000  or  .1,000  teachei-s,  training  them  to  be  hatiov  educjvtionai  ap- 
praisei-s  and  so  forth,  and  so  the  cumulative  miiiib(»r  of  teacliei's  who 
are  going  to  l>e  i-eceiving  sei'vices  will  1h?  well  over  100,000  this  year, 
receivuig  at  legist  some  pail-tiiiie  instruction. 

For  exanii)le,  4,000  oi-  5,000  i)cople  in  Head  Start  alone  would  be 
another  dimension  of  how  our  protjiums  I'eacli  out  and  touch  what 
you  woidd  cjill  ivgiilar  edueatoiu 

Mr.  OiiKV.  Let  ine  ask  another  question. 

I*ago  1S8  of  your  justifications  you  talk  about  or  list,  foui-  full  ix?- 
.search  plamiing  eH'oils. 
Dr.  ^^AHTIX.  Yes. 

Mr.  OiiKv.  You  mention  the  lack  of  teaching  materials  and  knowl- 
edge :il)oiit  successful  niethods  of  teaching,  lack  of  pmgi'aming  in 
cei-taiii  high  needs  areas,  et  cetei-a,  lack  of  appi-opriate  methods  to 
integrate  handicapped  kids  iiitost»coiidary,  adult,  and  higher  education 
programs. 

Ifow does  XI K t ie  in  with t}iis? 

Dr.  M.MiTix.  In  autlioi'iziiig  NIE,  the  Contrivss  recouunended  that 
the  bjisic  authority  for  applied  ix»seai"cli  in  education  of  tile  liandi- 
oapped  stavs  in  the  Kchication  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  our  bui'eau. 

At  the  same  time  they  felt  XIE  could  play  a  veiy  U5c»ful  I'ole  in 
doing  more  basic,  long-term  kinds  of  i-eseareh,  and  doing  reseai-cli 
which  would  impact  on  handicapped  children  as  subparts  of  larger 
populations. 

For  example,  if  XIE  is  funding  a  large  study  on  child  development, 
we  have  urged  them,  and  did  in  the  planning  of  NIE,  to  include 
handicapped  cohort  ffmiips  in  those  long-term  studies,  or  to  study  the 
impact  of  language  develoiHiieiit,  for  example,  as  it  occiirml  in  handi- 
capped children  as  well  as  normal  children. 

That  has  l>een  an  historic  lack  in  etlucational  research.  Many,  many 
studies  were  done  on  children  s  development,  but  they  never  looked 
at  the  liaiidicapi)ed  children,  and  so  we  had  to  develop  s(»paratc 
programs. 

Our  program,  on  the  other  hand,  has  focused  and  will  focus  very 
sharply  on  particular  progi-amniatic  priorities. 

For  exaiiiple,  adapting  teaching  materials  to  unique  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  is  i  he  major  focus  of  six  ivsi»arcli  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects  that  we  have  now,  by  the  way.  all  of  which  have  been 
attractive  enough  to  ho  distributed  comnierciallv,  and  arc  now  widely 
available. 

In  fact,  I  have  a  letter  here  that  I  was  thinking  of  submitting  for 
the  record  from  a  major  i)ublislier  saying  these  materials,  wem  most 
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siu-i-essful  and  \w  Mi  tho  «:roatost  sitisfadioii  out  of  the  (lovolopinout 
of  our  social  leaniiii*:  ciiniiMihnn  for  ivtardod  diililreu  of  any  project 
that  the  Charlos  MlmtUI  Co.  had  overdone. 

The  ^anie  with  the  Si»eond  ai-ea.  the  insuflicicnt  knowledge  about 
uu»thods  of  teachin::  which  is  the  focMis  of  a  major  study  at  Indiana 
Tniversitv.  Dr.  Mueller.  I  think,  has  a  pac-kajre  of  materials  that  ho 
brou«rht  alou«:  with  him.  just  one  example  of  a  partieular  kind  of 
teaehin^  material  desi^rned  to  help  elar^sroom  tcachei-s.  For  alMHit  the 
last  (5  veai-s  the  Bureau  has  Iwen  supporting:  a  major  progninuuatic 
K.  &  1).  elFort  ivhuing  to  methods  and  materials  dii^^otcd  toward  the 
imprnvement  of  toaelier  perfornianre.  The  center  for  innovation  in 
teaching  the  handicai;ped  ((TI'll)  located  at  Indiana  University  hus 
l)ceu  the  major  Bureau  supporte.1  program  addressing  this  issue,  hut 
a  nnml>er  of  individual  projects  have  also  included  consideration  of 
teacher  training  among  their  objectives. 

As  a  residt  of  this  work,  a  umnl>er  of  specific  teacher  skills  and 
attitudes  have  been  identified  which  can  be  shown  to  elfcct  the  school 
success  of  iiamlicapped  children.  .Vt  present,  CITIl,  as  well  us  several 
other  liureau  Mipportctl  projcitsaiv  engaged  in  the  development  and 
\aliilation  of  mediated  programs  dcMgued  to  provide  training  in  crit- 
ical aivas  on  a  self  instructional  basis.  Such  packaj^es  should  1)C  elTec- 
ti\e  as  .supplemenlarN  materials  in  preserve  training  coni-st^s.  and  as 
hidepeudent  study  forins^M-vicetcachei-s. 


ifr.  OuKV.  If  >ou  hail  $'200  million  more  to  spend,  where  would  you 
spend  them? 

l)r.M.Mrri.v,  1  would  spend  the  largest  majority  of  that  money  m 
a>.^i>tance  to  the  States,  in  meeting  the  unserved  needs  of  liandicapned 
children,  with  particular  empluiMs  on  pivschool  programing,  either 
through  that  vehicle  or  through  the  expansion  of  our  own  nu)del  pre- 
M-b(»ol  activities.  I  think  that  we  aiv  getting  the  biggest  bung  for  the 
buck  out  of  piv\entivo  programs  that  are  starting  early,  and  that  a 
long-range  .strategy  shouldn*t  just  be  built  on  ivbabilitatiim  and 
financial  assistance  to  handicapped  adults. 

\V(\  ought  tobeilcaling  w  itb  the  zero  to  five  population  and  reducing 
the  mmiber  of  kids  who  need  the  services. 

.Mr.  OuKV.  I  womler  5f  yoa  would  supply  for  the  record  some  more 
specific  information  on  exactly  where  you  would  put  that. 

.VIso.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  wc  could  insert  page  40:)  of  our  deferral  and 
ivscis>ion  hearings. 

Mr.  Flood.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  information  follows:] 


I'SK  OF  .\l)nKl>  F.'NDS 


Allocation*  of  Additio.nal  $200  Million' 


(iniiits  to  St:»t£^s— $ir>0  iMUUoa. 
Teacher  prepurntion— milUoii. 
Kavly  cJiUahood  grants— §25  niiUlon. 


3^0       ^  ^  ' 

J971-72  Servedl/  197A-75  Servedi^  t!»tlon»j2/  Un«ervc4 

TVD«  of  lltndtc*                                                           fSEA  Estta«ce5>  (Projected)  I^'v.lence 

,p.ech  l-p.lred                                                                >.«00.000  1.850.000  2.3A5.000  «95.0OO 

!fc„t.ny  ret.rded                                                                875.000  1.200.000  1.500.000  300.000 

Lo.n,l„gdl..Med                                                                1«.000  2«.000  670.000  «5.000 

B«.tlon.Uydt.curb.d                                                          1".000  225.000  1.390.000  1.165.000 

Crippled  «.d  Other  He.Uh.I«p.Ired                                        205.000  255.000  335.000  80  000 

(76.  IX) 

oe  he«ln«                                                                       5.000  7.000^  335.000  328.000 

  Tsi^  ''''''  (laS 

Visually  h«ullc.pp.d                                                             31.000  39.000  65.000  26^ 


T«..l    2.882.000  3.845.000  6.690.000  2.8A5,000 

*   (57. 5X)  (A2.5X) 

1/  Fro*  Projected  Activities  Report*. 


1/  Fro*  projected  Accwiciea  nepoifc*.  a^tt  u<r.f-««. 

2/  K»tlon»l  tot*l  of  served  obtained  from  Aid  4b  StAtes  Bnnch.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  nandlcapped.  Fall  and  Winter. 
1974-75;    frca  data  supplied  by  the  Sf:ate  education  agencies.    Ho  inforaatlon  available  by  type  of  handicap.  Projections 
aade  aa  follows:    Overall  Increase  of  about  one-thlrd  except  that  probably  sooiewhat  leaa  for  deaf,  vlaually  handicapped 
crippled  and  other  health-ltapaired.  and  sooewhat  nore  for  trainable  iientaUy  retarded,  learning  disabled,  and  e«itlonaUy 

3/  Rite"of*l0.035X  applied  to  eatlmated  population  of  60,000.000  age  5-21.  and  half  that  rate  applied  to  population  of 
14.000.000  age  0*4. 
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Mr.  Flood.,  Wo  will  ivsimie  at  two. 

^Vfikunoon  Skssiox 


Mr.  Flood.  How  many  (leuf-brnul  children  of  school  ajro  do  you 
estimate  there  arc  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Mwvns.  There  arc  between  o,()00  and  7,000. 

Mr.  Fi.ooD.  And  how  many  are  recoivlnf*;  some  kind  of  eduational 
services? 

Dr.  Mautix.  At  the  present  time  2,800  in  full-time  bcrvice,  and  about 
1,000  nioixj  recei\in<>;  part-time  and  dia}rno>tie  services.  With  the 
amount  that  we  will  be  re(|uestin<r  in  the  budget,  we  will  be  able  to 
iucrea^c-  that  to  ;5,(U)0  in  full-time  placement,  but  there  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional several  hundred  youugstoi-s  in  part-time  placement,  and 
othei-s  still  who  will  receive  diagnostic  servicers. 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  Is  the  number  of  the  deaf-blind  declining  each  year? 

Dr.  M.\imx.  No,  sir,  it  is  increasing.  It  is  not  increasing  at  as  fast  a 
rate,  Mr.  Flcxxl.  The  nite  was  vei-y  high  during  the  yeai-s  of  19()4-()5 
when  we  had  the  Rubella  epidemic  that  was  hO  widespread  and  thou- 
sands of  deaf-bliud  children  were  born.  However,  there  is  a  normal 
incidence  of  deaf-blindness  growing  out  of  genetic  pmblems,  also 
encephalitis,  meningitis,  things  like  that  that  tend  to  create  a  certain 
miinber,  but  the  major  rate  of  inci-ease  is  decliniiig,  thanks  to  your 
pre\ entire  programs  in  health  that  arc  Iwgiuning  to  provide  inocula- 
tions and  other  preventive  measures. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yi  u  arc  requesting $16  m  illion  for  the  deaf-blind  centei-s. 

Dr.^LvRTix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  an  increase.  You  are  up  $■^  million  over  last  year. 
Dr.  JIartix.  That  is  right. 

>tr.  Flood.  How  do  these  deaf-blind  ceutci-s  relate  to  the  special 
education  programs  in  the  local  school  districts? 

Dr.  Martix.  The  centei-s  are  c«)ordination  centers.  The  reason  we 
begim  what  has  been  oneof  our  most  positive  experiences  with  re<rional 
programs  is  because  dcaf-blind  cnildi'cu  are  not  equally  distnbnted 
across  the  coimtry.  There  were  certain  pockct.s  where  the  epidemic 
took  hold,  and  there  were  some  States  that  were  relatively  untouched. 

We  decided  to  set  up  10  regional  centei-s  across  the  country,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  case  finding  and  for  setting  up  diagnostic 
activities,  and  in  general,  serve  as  und)rella  facilities. 

They  in  turn  will  pass  through  funds  to  300  local  projects,  many 
of  wiiich  are  school  based  projects.  Some  of  which,  however,  are  .slid 
using  pi'ivate  lesonrces,  for  e.\'ample,  a  speech  and  hearing  center 
which  might  be  running  a  program  and  receiving  some  funds  from  us. 
But  in  all  instance^  the  local  school  people  are  involved,  cither  as  a 
.sponsor,  pai-ticipant,  or  in  fact  the  direct  sei  vice  ?.gency,  as  part  of 
the  total  development  of  services  for  these  youngstci-s. 


Mr.  Flood.  How  is  a  deaf-blind  child  selected  for  enrollment  in  one 
of  these  dea  f-blind  centers? 

Dr.  Mautin.  One  of  the  first  steps  that  the  regional  programs  did 
was  to  develop  the  capacity  to  identify  deaf-blind  children.  They  did 
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™? -""^1'  f'"^  'levelopnuMit.  of  pm- 

jrrams  111  ulontifying  (leaf-hlind  fliil.lieii.  Wo  bogan  a  tvrristrv  for 
I'sampU.,  so  Miat  we  have  now  an  actual  list  of  more  than  l.Ool)  children 
If  iW.     fi  it  ^vishes  the  data  on  how  manv 

.  J  r.  T  • ^^'t''  supporting  information  abou't 

bS-echlclitoS  c.valuat,.,n  by  phyMciansT psychologists,  and 

..III        M  ^"  -7'";':"!^"?^  f""  ^ '•"<"  '""^  part-time 

»er\  ices  for  these  deaf-blind  children. 

Dr.  ^[.\I:■I■I^•.  Ye.s. 

r.,  1,=^    <l»'torinined  whether  a  child  is  full-time  service 

or  part-timo  service  c 

sei^ice'^*"""'"'''  '^'""^^  children  should  be.  in  full-time 

Mr.  Fr.ooo.  All  right.  I  would  airree  with  that. 

«f  f-'ii  I-'"'"''"  ^^-''"^  ^^"^  increasing  the  availability 

of  fu  1-tiine  services,  but  sometimes,  as  you  begin  a  program,  a  coin- 
mumty  will  only  have  either  the  persoiuiel  resouives  or  the  money "o 
^  art  :i  program  :j  or  4  houi-s  a  day  for  a  youngster,  and  so  the  first 
stage  ()t  many  ot  these  programs  has  been  in  part-time  placement. 

Ue  have  bad  a  push  underway  with  the  additional  funds  the  Con- 
gross  has  given  us,  to  convert  those  part-time  programs  into  full-time 
prognims.  And  so  the  real  answer  is  that  the  oiilv  time  a  part-time 
pr()giam  wouhl  be  tb.e  j)'ogram  of  choice  is  if  a"  vonui.'ster  simplv 
coiiUlirt  tolerate  a  longer  progi  iim.  and  there  are  such  vomigsters.  Bu*t 
m  xuost  mstances  It  is  .simply  a  failure  of  that  particular  conmuinitv  to 
be  al)le  to  a  lord  ful  -time  placement. .^favbe  tbev  have  got  14  yoiin- 
stei-s  and  only  enough  room  or  personnel  for  7  so  thev  give  each  a  half- 
(iay  program.  * 

nK.\K-UI.I.\I)  CE.XTF.RS  .\RK.\  OK  KKSl'O.VSIIlII.riT 

Afn  Fr.ooD.  I  see  that  one  of  these  deaf-blind  centers  is  in  the  Bron.x. 
Ihe  Hron.x  is  in  Jsew  York.  This  center  is  supposed  to  serve  Puerto 
Kico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Dr.  .>r.\KTi.N*.  Yes. 

Mv.  Fr.ooo  How  in  tiie  world  can  a  deaf-blind  child  from  Puerto 
Kico  or  the  ^  iigm  Islands  possibly  take  advantage  of  that  center 
imk-s  the  family  transports  the  child  there  for  the  suiiuner  or  moves 
to  the  15ron.\  tor  tiie year-round?  How  do  yoii  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Makti.v.  That  doesn't  liappeu.  The  answer  is  that  the  children 
Uon  t  come  to  the  centers.  The  centers  are  administrative  umbrellas  in 
tins  particular  case.  If  you  will  notice.  .Mr.  Flood,  in  the  biid-'ct  we  have 
a  Iineaiiiongthe  various  items,  full-time  educational  services'? part-time 
diagnosis,  and  you  will  see  regional  center  costs  for  .supportiye  services 
Out  of  that  $1()  million  about  $1.S  million  would  go  to  that. 

1  hose  costs  represent  coiisiiltants,  field  workers,  and  others  who  .ro  to 
the  States  and  the  communities  and  help  with  the  establishiiieiVt  of 
piogiiiins. 

Mv.  I''i.()Oi).  To  the  islands? 

Dr.  .M.\im.\.  Yes,  and  then  the  i?l()  million  is  not  spent  at  the  10 
eentei-s.  t  you  will  notice  under  H,e  $10  million  there  will  be  :!00  to 
:52:)  siilvoritracts:  these  will  b-  actual  subcontracts  for  centers  on  the 
island  ol  1  uerto  Kico.  and  in  each  State  and  comiiiuiiity  where  there 
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Tlioso  lune  iiu  n.i.M'il.  Last  year  we  hail  2.10.  and  with  this  new  ap- 
propriation we  will  lia\e  :>()  to' 7.1  more.  That  ih  how  it  is  done,  but  the 
\:xhieof  hn\in*r  the  regional  eeiitei-s  is  that  it  allows  ;  on  to  have  some 
expertise  bnilt  np  that  \on  eaiTt  have  e\er\  where,  rhat  ean  go  and 
hidp  loeal  piogianirt,  ami  also  eoordinate  the  l)Ookkeep'i!>ir,  the  reeords 
bVStenis,  instead  of  e\er\  little  sehool  and  .sehool  s\stem  keeping 
traelc. 

.sKVKUKhY  MANUK'APrKI)  riUHlUAM 

Mr.  Flood.  In  the  ju.sti(ieatii>nh  u>u  state  for  the  first  time,  IDTO,  sep- 
arate funds  now  are  being  reipiested  fur  projects  for  the  se\en'l^\  handi- 
capped. 

Dr.  M.Mrnx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  Yon  are  asking  for$->/2.1  million. 
Dr.  Maktin'.  Ye.v. 

Mr.  Ki.(H)i).  Forthe.se  projects  to  serve  1,500  ehildren. 

(^in  yon  ileseribe  what  >vv\  ieeb  these  ehildren  would  reeei\  e  ? 

Dr.  ^IAl^n^.  'I*he\  are  \er\  severely  handieapped  \oungsters,  many 
i)f  whom  ha\e  lu'i  ii  exehkleil  from  the  seliools,  as  \ou  mentioned  this 
UK^rniug.  Othei-s  ha\e  been  in  State  hospitals.  Now  the  loeal  districts 
are  charged  with  tl»e  respousibility  for  educatingthme. 

Most  of  tlii'.si*  eliildren  reipiire  nu)re  than  one  kind  of  service.  For 
example,  thi'\  ma\  reipiire  >])eech  thera])\  uv  physical  therapy.  They 
nuiy  rcqnii'i'  tlu'  lu  ip  of  a  priKsthetie  aid,  for  CNample,  a  brace  or  per- 
haps a  healing  aiil.  Ver\  care  fill  1\  designed  educational  programs 
lune  to  be  di*\elopi'd  on  a  higld\  intensive  basis,  to  work  with  these 
.severely  handieapiH*d  youngsters. 

What  tliis  program  will  do  i>  thi.s:  It  will  pro\  ide  a  limited  number, 
approxiniatclv  21  grants  al'^^^^  the  cmintr\,  to  fo.ster  model  program 
development  for  be\erel\  bamliealJ])eil  ymmg^terh.  ami  to  a.ssist  the 
State.s  to  disco\ei  ways  to  do  tlii.s  job  that  the\  are  now  chargeil  with 
doing. 

Mr.  Fu^DO.  ]  low  liuich  an-  the  States  contributing  to  thc^e  programs? 

Dr.  Maktin.  The  States  will  .share  the  lost.s  in  all  of  these  grants  to 
a  \  a ryiiig degree.  In  at  least  10  percent ;  bat  the  real  State  contribution 
will  come  iu  the  pii  king  up  of  the  grant. s  after  they  ha\e  begun. 

These  will  temporar\  projects,  let'.s  .sn\,  I]  to  5  yeai's  in  length  at 
the  u^o^t,aud  the  States,  before  uc  will  make  .such  an  award,  will  agree 
to  ])ro\  ide  aihlitional  f milling  a.s  they  go  along;  ami,  if  the  project  is 
successful  lo  pick  it  up  and  implement  it. 

Mr.  Fix)ot).  How  are  those  >evorely  hamlicapped  serveil  under  the 
State  grant  progran^? 

Dr.  Maktin.  Tn  uuiny  States  they  have  not  been  served  well  at  all, 
because  a  lot  of  State.-^  .simpl\  diiln't  ai  cept  the  ropon.sibility  forthoe 
youngster^.  A  State  could  begin  a  program  umler  it.s  part  H  iuoney 
for  severely  handicapped  youngsters,  and  sonu*  have. 

This  program  \^  really  ilesigni*d  nu>re  toshow^  what  a  good  progi'am 
could  be.  For  exarn])le,  ^^r.  Flood,  w  lu'ii  Pennsv  l\ ania  was  put  under 
court  order  to  begin  M-rving  sevi  relv  ii  tarded  I'hildren  that  the\  had 
not  before,  the  fiisl  thing  that  ha]>pe!U'il  was  that  peopK'  from  Phila- 
delphia lame  down  to  uu'  and  they  saiil,  ''Can  \ou  help  us?  We  are 
willing  to  do  this  job,  ami  we  understand  we  havi'  to,  but  we  really 
don't  know  wliere  to  bi'giu.  .Vre  there  soiue  moilelr>  we  could  look  at  ? 
r.s  tliere  something  you  could  do  ami  could  you  help  us?" 
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I.  "/,=.'  of  those  ,no,l,>|  ,  r, 

f  m  iv  f  n  '     ^   IS  what  wo  want  to  do.  Thon  thov  will  use 

tl  «  part  B  money  muler  the  K(h.oation  of  the  Handieappe  l  V  t  •  S 
Nato  moneys  to  loplicate  these  in  olhe.  eonunnnilhv!  " 

DBMO.VSTKATION  MODKIS  AND  Pita? KC'JS 

thonI\.^^J?n'  ^""^-'"^  ""  '.v  H.ildhood  education, 

Vv    f  5  ft  .li,V^  demonst  ration  models  and  aen.onst  ration  pro 
St.  .t  0  ■  >,.;i;      W  "  ^'^''"""«f  "ti<>"  -odoi  and  den.on- 

ap  f  »i;a^  ,^;;'^^^!-  l>..t  you 

nmjec-ts  either  n.  schools  o,  other  ajrencies.  (ov  ^i^^Z^ZXin'^^ 
fou  mstan ees  we  have  other  projects  antho,  i/.ed  undeP  I  s  .^^^m'  n 
fcr  example,  one  to  provide  technical  a^sistance  We  l  a  c  m'  K^^^ 
i  rojects.  very  tew  „,  number.  Hvo  in  all.  to  (leveloV  ac  i^^v  o' 
oxa.npie  a  television  aoproaeh,  under  the  Mr.  I^.fr  M.  ;  n, n^tlnl 
«as>|Mvilicallydesi.,med  for  (he  handicapped.  I'"^'-"",  tl><»t 

Ihis  pro-rram  basically  is  a  model  proiert  pro.r.am  The  worrk 
should  he  na.d  essentially  intorchanfjeably.  Vlr.  Flood. 

TKCl I XICAh  ASSISTA NCK 

Ur.  FiMM).  dm  you  describe  what  von  call  the  technical  •issi^t  n.ce 
cU.;elopnu.nt  systen.^  How  n.uch  Federal  n.oney  i'illvojJcifh/th.;? 

DrMAiniN-.  That  has  boon  a  most  sucrossful  ofl'ort  I  heliovo  wo, 
Jlic  ei;."  ^''^  ^'"'<l'-d  P.;!^.;j:fs  annuul 

Tiilt^vSS.^r^^^^^^^^  '^'^^••<         •••>  -iti.  TADS. 

stall  ot  snocahsts  in  the  bureau  who  can  help  tL  sVate^  vi  1,  d^^^ 
k«n,s  ami  who  can  provide  a..si.,tance  to  these  S(  ite  Wc  b'  h 
ami  to  the  extent  we  are  able  to  add  additional  peop  e  o  cJnU  we 
do,  but.  wc  could  never  do  what  TADS  can  do  for  us  whic  i<,  n 
aina^^  a  whole  pool  of  earlv  childhood  spe,.  I  s  S  from  ,c  L  f  1  e 
eountry.  and  to  mala-  them  available  to  ciu-h  ,^iS.  ^rjo?  as'tlK-y 

The  W!(v  the  technical  assistance  sv.stem  woi-ks.  is  to  .ro  to  i  <riv-en 
mode  project,  and  sit  down  with  then,  and  say.  "wlmt  kl.u  of  Is  s? 
ance  do  you  need  to  make  this  a  better  project 

Then  they  will  turn  to  people,  and  thov  mifrht  turn  to  someone  from 
Pemisylvania  or  someone  from  Geor-ia.  or  someone  fron  Kent,  dcv 
and  they  w,||  have  that  consultant  fro  and  work  with  that  m  te\  ^' 

^U:  1<  won.  How  much  Fede.al  money  is  in  volved  ^  " 
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T)r.  MAm.N.  It  is  about  $Oj)i^OUi)  1  lH'lir\e  tliis  year.  It  should  bo  in 
the  hutljiot.  It  is$4To,lUK).  1  o\oivMiuiato(l  fora  change. 


Mr.  Fi.ooi).  Comvrniug  the  preschool  i  hihlnMi,  how  nuiny  are  ac- 
tually rwixing  direct  educational  ^el  \  art*  now  in  their  specilic  edu- 
cational needs ^ 

Dr.  ifAirriN.  This  >e4ir  there  are  ^.oOn  ( hildren  who  enrolled  in  our 
model  projects  ^pe(  ilicallx .  Tho.se  are  the  full  time  enrollees.  In  addi- 
tion, we  lune  ^creened  liiCooo  additional  i  hildren.  For  example,  many 
centei-s  do  that.  The  renter  in  \onr  own  home  eonnnunity  of  Wilkes- 
Harre  has  screened  oxer  ehildreii  in  :>  eonnties  in  that  area  and 
identified  those  ehildren  m)  the,\  nia\  he  served  either  in  the  Easter 
Seal  eenter  in  Wilkes-Harre,  or  tinough  jmhiic  school  programs  as 
they  get  of  age. 

In  addition  to  those  '2S^)0i)  children  I  lune  mentioned  already,  we 
have  pro\i  led  diagno.-,tir  reM)m'ee  asM>tanee  to  another  20,000  eliil- 
dren  in  the  llead  Start  program,  a.-  I  mentioned  to  yon  a  little  earlier.. 

Ikuanse  tlle^e  projects  lia\e  been  .^o  successful,  and  been  so  attrac- 
ti\e,  other  counnunities  have  looked  at  them,  and  w'Q  have  been  able 
to  tiace,  this  \ear  already.  500  additional  projects.  We  have  only  had 
abtmt  I.IO  nl)  until  now /They  are  being  replicated.  In  those  centei-s 
there  are  about  4r>,000  additional  children  being  served. 


Mr.  Fi.ooi).  Now  there  is  something,  replication.  What  kind  of  activ- 
ities would  a  child,  in  what  yon  call  the  replication  program,  be 
engaged  in? 

Dr.  Maktin.  The  same  as  in  the  uiodel  program. 
Mr.  FK(Km.  What  is  replication  program? 

Dr.  Martin.  The  program  itself  is  inirrored  after  a  successful  prac- 
tice. This  happens  in  so  many  of  oni  programs  where  we  will  support 
a  model  proje<*t.  I  will  give  yon  an  example. 

In  Topeka,  Kans.,  we  had  a  projed — the  Capper  Foundation. 

Mr.  Fi.otjo.  Do  you  recognixe  any  States  in  t!ie  Fnited  States  except 
.States  from  whieh  members  of  i\u>  subcommittee  come  from? 

Dr.  Martin.  .Vfter  we  get  a  little  more  money  we  arc  going  to  start 
serving  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  I  couldn't  get  you  into  Puerto  Rico  at  all. 

D)*.  Martin.  Rainbow  United  Center  for  severely  retarded  children 
in  Wichita,  for  example,  has  gone  oM-r  to  Topeka  and  has  replicated 
tlie  Capper  Foundation  project.  The\  have  started  a  program  of  their 
own  that  looks  like  tluit  one.  Furthermore,  there  are  eight  additional 
sites  in  Kansah.  all  of  w  hich  picked  up  this  idea  saying,  "this  is  a  good 
idea  and  we  are  going  to  do  this  here.'^ 

We  ha\e  been  able  to  find  already  from  our  model  projects  .500  cen- 
ters whieh  theinsehes  ^ay.  ^'we  are  a  replication  of  another  one  of  these 
nunlel  centei's*'  and  another  tlionsaud  eentei'S  w  hieli  have  taken  some 
part  of  the  idea,  an  idea  they  liked,  and  said.  "gee.  we  like  that  and 
we  will  do  that  in  onr  center." 


rui-tsciiooi.  KnucwnoNAU  sKUvicK 
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I.KAItXiNO  1)ISA»!.KI) 

Mr.  Flood  A<j:aiii  on  fheso  terms  you  use,  acooixliii<r  to  the  biuliret 
(locuinent,  you  have  the  phrase  "leainiiior  disabled."  Tliey  obviously  or 
appareiitly  are  in  your  larjrest  cate«ro!T  of  the  handicapped  children 
tJiat  arc  not  served. 

Dr.  >[ai:tix.  That  is  ri<rlit. 

Mr.  Fixxm.  Can  you  <j:ive  us  a  definition  of  learnin<:  disability  '^ 

l>r  Mautin.  Yes.  The  simplest  definition,  Mr.  Flood,  is  that  these 
aro  e  nldren  of  essentially  normal  intelli<rence  who  have  a  very  specific 
problem  ordinarily  in  lanjniaire  proc»essin«r,  cither  they  havh  trouble 
readuin:  and  undei-staiidiiio:  jr  they  have  trouble  listeiiiii<r  and  uiider- 
stumlin<r,  or  they  nii^rlit  have  trouble  spelliii<r  correctly  and  writiii'^ 
It  IS  not  explainable  by  the  fact  they  tliev  are  deaf  or  blind.  It  is'Ii 
neurolo<rical  or  perhaps  a  iiiisleariied  kind  of  a  difficulty. 

Mr  Flood.  How  do  you  find  that  out  ?  How  iiiaiiv'learniiiir  handi- 
capped children  are  there  ?  * 

Dr.  MAimx.  Tlieie  aie  a  vai  iety  of  difleivnt  estimates. 

Ml'.  Flood.  That  is  a  tougli  j)lira.sc. 

Dr,  :>lAimN.  The  Fedeial  Govei  nment  has  taken  a  very,  very  con- 
servative position  in  tonus  of  learning  disability  of  cliifdren.  Until 
this  year  we  only  estimated  1  percent  of  school  age  children.  We  are 
increasing  it  to  :\  percent.  Our  definition  has  always  said  1  to  3. 

M\\  Flood.  Is  that  a  lot  of  kids? 

Dr.  AIautix.  It  is  l.r>  niillion. 

Mr.  Fi/)oi).  I  know  but  is  that  a  lot  in  the  way  I  am  usin<'  the  term? 
is  that  good  or  bad  or  what  it  is  ? 

Dr.  Maktln.  It  is  a  lot  of  children  who  ai'e  unserved,  and  who  repre- 
sent educational  problems,  and  who  get  frustrattKl,  misbehave,  and 
who  get  ubntified  as  troublemakers  or  who  get  identified  as  lazy,  and 
people  know  they  are  bright  so  they  can't  undei'stand  why  they  don't 
do  well  in  school.  These  youngsters  get  tremendously  frustrated. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  not  just  picking  up  these  things  as  a  caution 
or  something,  ai-e  you  ? 

Dr.  Mautin.  In  tact  many  States  estimate  seven  and  eight  percent  or 
more  children,  and  they  have  been  pressing  us  to  expand  the  tlefinition 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  do,  feeling  as  though  the  Congress  wants  to 
keep  these  liaiidieai)ped  programs  for  the  most  severely  liandicai)ped, 
and  serve  tho.^^e  first,  before  they  move  out  into  the  fringes. 

EXCLUSION'  OF  TIlK  Lr.AKNIXO  IVISABLKI) 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Do  the  children  ser\ed  under  this  program  differ  from  those  .served 
under  the  basic  State  grant  programs?  In  other  words,  are  the  learning 
disabled  excluded  from  the  State  basic  grant  program  ? 

Dr.  Marhx.  Yes.  They  are  not  included  in  the  definition.  There  are 
some  youiigcters  in  this  group  who  are  in  fact  included  by  some  Stages 
because  it  is  possible  to  identify  them  as  having  a  liealtli  related 
problem. 

For  exampjle,  if  a  neurologist  would  say  about  a  certain  learning  dis- 
abled child,  "'We  think  he  has  a  neurological  impairment,*'  that  would 
qualify  him  as  a  physically  disabled  child.  If,  however,  they  say  "We 
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see  till*  sanu*  ihIik  atioiial  In  liav  i(»rj>ut  wi*  cnui  attrilnito  it  (o  i\  neiiro- 
lojr'u'ul  raiK<o*\  lluMi  \\iv\  an-  not  i  litrihlo  U)V  uiulcr  the  State 

ii:nint  part  of  tlu*  Kdiu-atiDU  ot  tho  IlaiulicapiuHl  Act. 

However,  tliev  an*  rlii;il>li'  for  >er\uvti  under  this  nuulel  pro^rranj 
authority  w  here  (\)nirre>> \m\>  w  ritten  a  separate  iK^linition. 

Mr.  FuM>h.  Doe.s  all  thi>  Feileral  arti\ity  lielp  the  h^arninjr  ilisal)le(l 
to  funet  ion  better  ox  er  there  in  that  re«ruhu'  ehtssrooni  ( 

Dr.MAirnN.  Ves. 

Mr.  Fi.o(n).  Here  is  a  re<rular  ehi>.sro()ni  situaticMU 

I)r,  M,\!rriN.  Mo.st  oftheseehihhvn  arein  re«ruhnM*hissroonKs. 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  How  nianv? 

Dr.  Ar.NUTiN.  In  the  hist  >ear  for  whieh  we  ha\e  full  data,  which  is 
11)74  

Mr.  Flood.  In  the  pul)lir schools,  of  eoui*se. 

Dr.  .MAirns.  Ve>.  In  that  year  we  were  able  to  work  with  about 
lo.lMIO  \oun*rsters  who  wru*  aituallx  ide!\tilied  and  reeeivintr  instruc- 
tion. MMvened  niorr  than  l(M)0()'\onnp^tei-s  to  see  if  they  had  such 
prol>l^nl^.  and  trained  ujoie  than  :i.0(10  teachers  to  work  with  those 
youni^slers  a<  part  of  thes*  model  projects. 

lUUnON'.M.  VO('.\TU)N,\b  piwunJAM 

Mr,  Fi.oon.  The  l>nd«rei  i>  for  iiuioxation  de\ elop\nent,  reirional 
vocational. 
Dr.  M.MrnN*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fr.oun.  Tin*  hudiret  for  inno\a(ion  and  ilevelopnient,  regional 
\oc^itionah  adult,  and  post.Mi*ondar\  proirrani.s  would  he  expanded  to 
a  $2  nullion  proirrauj  in  107t>. 

Dr.  M.MrriN.  Yes. 

y\v.  Flood.  From  \onr  program  descriptions,  it  seeULS  that  this 
incrfa>e  wouhl  he  used  .M>h'l\  to  >uppoi't  postsecondary  and  adult 
education. 

.Vre  not  thcM*  poM>econdar\  xoiatiomil  education  and  the  adult 
iHlncatiiui  prograui.s  authoii/ed  under  the  Vocational  Educational  Act, 
and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act^  Aren't  they  in  there? 

Dr.  M.NKTiN.  There  arc  pro\i>ions  which  allow^  the  States  to  provide 
services  undir  tlu-  Vocatioiial  Kdncation  Act  foi  handicapped  peo- 
ple. For  example,  theie  is  a  set-aside  for  10  percent  of  the  funds- 
under  that  act. 

Flood.  The  Vocational  Ait  and  the  Vocational  Padiabilitatiou 
Act.  two. 

Dr.  Mak'un.  The  \'ucalional  Rehabilitation  Act  really  provides  a 
ditlVrent  kind  of  st  i  vicc.  Mr.  Flood.  It  is  more  likely  to  provide  a 
mcd.ical  oi"  .short d  im  lehabilitat i\ e  ^'r\  ice.  or  in  some  instances  it 
might  provide  1 1 aining  diivi 1 1\ J)nt  what  wt  are  talking  about  here 
IS  the  result  of  reall\  a  \eiy  successful  program  we  began  w-ith  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  people. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mavbe  1  had  better  add  this. 

Ifow  do  the  acti\itics  under  Mn  tion  G:i.*)  of  the  Education  lor  the 
Hanilicapped  Act  diilVr  ficun  what  .\ou  oiler  under  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act.  the  A'oiational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  Adult 
Kdncation  Act,;5  to  1  there^  Now  what  about  it? 
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Dr.  Martix.  Tlie  real  (lillereiue  is  in  the  purpose  of  the.  progiani. 
lU)r  oxaiiiple.  these  pr()«rnun.s  are  (Iv.^ipied  priiiiarilv  to  stimuhitc 
servuuw,  to  iute<rrate  hamlieappo(i  chihheu  into  regular  education 
se(t!iip5.  hov  example,  three  of  the  projects  are  fuiuled  this  year.  One 
IS  I  untied  ui  St.  Paul,  Miiui.,  a  large  program  at  a  vocational  technical 
instUute  there,  a  post.seeouvhiry  level  technical  program.  Over  time 
It  has  i^erved  more  than  i>0()  adnlt.^  from  dillVivut  Staters  who  come 
there  speeilieally  for  edmatioiial  training  at  that  center.  Because  tluy 
have  had  a  program  that  is  operating  on  a  regional  base,  they  have 
been  able  to  provide  a  kiiul  of  a  training  that  wouhln't  be  possible  in 
any  smgle  community  or  even  in  anvsijigle  State. 

Another  program 'that  is  fuiuled  is  the  California  State  University 
at  Northndge.  Here  you  have  a  regular  college  and  uni\ersity  system, 
where  you  have  deaf  young  ^)eople  enrolled  in  some  ;50  or  40  separate 
higher  education  ollerings  with  dilferent  inajor.^  in  this  area  and  that 
aiva,  ami  where  our  program  is  pacing  for  (he  resources  to,  for  ex- 
ample, have  interpreters  for  the  deaf  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing. 

KXrANSlOX  OF  LKVKL  OK  SWlVICKS 

The  reason  for  these  programs  is  to  expand  the  level  of  services. 
When  the  Congress  passed  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  in  19C3, 
the  first  vocational  etliuation  aIneIldIlleIlt^,  they  authorized  the  system 
to  serve  handicapped  children.  Five  yeai*8  later  in  1908  they  were 
unable  to  find  c^veii  1  or  '2  percent  of  handicapped  children  l)eing 
served,  so  at  that  time  they  mandated  that  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  vocational  education  should  be  spent  on  that. 

In  general,  that  10-pereeiit  funding  is  being  spent,  but  that  still 
represents  not  by  any  means  a  full  display  of  services  for  these  people 
and  it  tends  to  represent  either  development  of  special  vocational  pro- 
gninis  for  school  age  youngsters  or,  in  some  instances,  integiiited 
programs.  But  our  program  really  picks  up  at  the  po^tsecondary  level, 
and  is  really  addressing  itself  to  the  audience  of  postsecondary  col- 
leges, postsecoiidary  vocational  schools  saying'* You  can  get  a  lot  inoix? 
handicapped  people  into  these  prograins.  we  don't  have  to  build 
special  institutions  for  them.  If  you  will  do  some  modilication  you 
are  going  to  l)e  able  to  serve  a  lot  of  handicapped  adults.'' 

It  is  not  so  iiiiich  that  any  given  program  couldn't  be  done  under 
one  aiitiiority  or  another.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  get  things 
startetl.  to  show  how  this  works. 

ADULT  rKO<;iLVMS 

Mr.  Flood.  The  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act,  that  provides 
for  educational  services  for  children  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels.  Then  how  do  you  explain  using  these  funds  for  adult 
programs  ?  IIow  do  you  do  that? 

Dr.  Mautix.  It  is  simply  a  new  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  not  simply,  it  is  not  vei*y  simple  at  all. 

Dr.  Mahtix.  I  didirt  mean  it  that  wav.  We  have  several  programs 
that  work  with  adults.  Mi.  Flood,  that  tlie  Congress  authorized.  This 
is  a  new  provision  that  was  authorized  because  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  cost-effective  to  have  this  kind  of  educational  programing  for 
handicapped  young  adults  who  are  finished  with  their  sccondaiy 
schooling  and  who  can  go  on  for  higher  education. 
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Thoro  is  a  V(»r\ ,  \vv\  ^u\^\]]  \mvv\\U\<rv  of  haiiiUcupped  people  who 
are  aolc  to  iro  on  for  lii^rlier  oiluentional  opportunities,  and  who  have 
been  alVorded  that  opportunity.  Vet  wo  know  the  eapacity  for  such 
people  to  do  bettei*  is  there. 

Ml',  Flood.  We  were  proddin«ryou  several  yeai'sa^o. 

Dr.  AI.Mmx.  Ki<rht. 

.Mr.  Fi.oon.  Vou  are  ;L'oin<r  to  drop  them  riirht  here>. 

Can't  you  do  soniethin<r  nioiv  with  them  { Is  this  it  ( 

Dr.  .M.NKTix.  What  happened  is  we  ran  the.^e  model  projects  and  they 
A'orked,  and  so  the  authori//m<r  eonunittees  Kuve  said,  '^This  is  a  <^ooa 
idea.  Let's  expand  it.  Let "s  make  it  a  vaihihle  to  more  people.  Ix't's  have 
demonstrations.  I^et's  disseminate  information.  Let's  stimuhitc  more 
activity." 

They  have  <riven  us  this  partieuhir  authority  to  do  it.  We  are  very 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  need  to  work  ch),sely  w  ith  Dr.  Piei'ce  and  our 
vocational  education  people,  so  oui*  eJloits  will  he  cooixlinatcd.  They 
will  be  pait  of  the  decisions  of  this  kind. 

M.NXroWKU  XKKDS 

Mr.  Flood.  You  indicate  hei'e  that  the  States  are  to  meet  their  full 
educational  ser\  ice  commitment  to  the  handicapped  childivn.  To  do 
that  they  are  »roin<r  to  need  about  :2r)0,()()()  teachers. 

Dr.  Mautix.  Ki<rht. 

Mr.  Fi.(H)D.  How  does  this  particular  bud<rct  we  aie  talking  about 
brin«:  the  States  any  closer  to  ineotin<r  that  kind  of  a  full,  complete, 
objective  you  ai'c  talkin^r  about  i 

Dr.  M.urnx.  It  is  ^roinfr  to  do  that  in  two  ways:  Fii-st  of  all,  this 
budm*t  will  j)rovide  us  with  the  ability  to  train  moi'c  people  than  we 
ever  had  befoie  in  the  history  of  Fedenil  fundin<r.  We  will  have  more 
tluui  :]0.0()()  tccichei-s  participatiu<r  under  the  benefits  of  this  proorram, 
either  on  scholarship  aid  or  as  a  i-ecipient  of  trainin^r  in  a  pronrram 
which  is  gettinor  some  fundamental  support.  That  is  one  way. 

Tiie  second  way  is  that  our  gi'ants,  as  Dr.  Saettler  mentioned  this 
morning,  have  created  the  capacity  to  train  in  many  colleges  that 
didn't  exist  iK^foi-e.  As  he  said,  we  went  fi'om  40  to  400.  The  answer 
to  that  is  that  we  ai'e  making  a  good  deal  of  progi-ess  in  this  area  for 
a  variety  of  leasons.  One  is  the  numl>ei*s  of  institutions  doing  this  job 
are  gi'owing.  The  second  is  that  we  are  encouraging  young  people  to 
entei'  these  fields,  providing  them  with  advanced  tmining.  We  are 
reti'aining  I'egulai*  dassi-oom  teaehei-s  who  don't  have  the  required 
skills  and  who  aie  in  the  job  sui'plus  population  that  Mr.  Obey  talked 
about  this  moniing. 

Tn  general  thei'e  is  a  change  in  the  assumptions  of  colleges  and  uni- 
vei-sities,  to  wheie  they  now  see  that  they  want  to  provide  .special  train- 
ing to  their  regular  classroom  teachei-s,  their  prmcipals.  I  had  lunch 
with  the  supei'intendent  of  sci.ools  of  the  school  district  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Flood.  Did  you  buy,  oi'  what? 

Dr.  Martin.  In  this  paiticular  c<ise  we  went  Dut>ch. 

Ml".  Flood.  Tliat  is  good. 

Dr.  ^L\imx.  He  is  a  man  who  didn't  know  anything  al>out  handi- 
capi)ed  childi'en  a  result  of  his  own  training.  He  went  through,  as 
most  educatoi-s  did,  witliout  studying  special  education.  He  ho^'  fcotten 
tremendously  interested  in  the  field  and  he  has  this  new  respo.isibility 
and  is  doing  some  lovely  things  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  that  program. 
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Iftt  wius  a<jrecin<i:  with  nie  that  thoro  is  this  troiuondous  need  to  do 
not  only  this  job,  but  to  got  at  the  soino  *2  inilHon  tejichoi-s  who  are 
eniployo<l  aci'oss  tho  country  now,  pi'incipalij  and  so  foith,  and  to  help 
them  (k)  theii'  jobs. 

•rt:.vcifEn  'niAixixtf  rnoinuMs 

Mr.  Fi,oon.  The  same  kind  of  question  a<jfain. 

\y\M\t  other  Fechral  fundbare  a\aihible  forthisbusine.ssof  trauiing 
teachoi*s  for  handicappeil  chihlren;  where  else? 

Dr.  NfAUTix.  Outside  of  this  authority,  there  is  rcidly  oidy  one 
authority  that  isdoin<ra  very  good  job  in  tliis  area.  That  is  the  Teacher 
Corps.  As  you  know .  it  is  a  small  ])r()graui.  ^)7J)  million  pmgram,  that 
ih  ilesigne<l  to  work  with  inii)ro\ing  the  education  of  (lis;idvantaged 
youngstei'S. 

Mr.  Fix)on.  Teaeheis"  coi'ps  is  doing  a  good  job. 
Dr.  .NfAiniK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuiMU).  .Vre  then-  any  othei-s  where  the  mone\  is  available  for 
doing  the  sanu»  thing  whether  they  are  doing  a  good  job  or  not  ? 

Dr.  ^^AKTIN.  No.  because  wv  have  really  redueed  the  fuiuling  under 
tlu^  Kihu-ational  l)i  \elopiuent  Aet  where  it  is  no  longer  in  that  ball 
game. 

Mr.  Flooo.  That  is  what  we  want  to  keep  pouiuling  at.. 

Dr.  ALMiTiN.  We  did  not  ask  for  any  funds  for  that. 

Mr,  Fi.ooi).  You  don't  want  to  fragment  this  kind  of  thing. 

Dr.  BniiU  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  totally  coniplete  in  the  answei',  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  

^[r.  Fi.Doi).  Totally  eomplete !  Hoy.  you  are  doing  it. 

Dr.  Bi:u,.  That  is  making  it  comilh-te.  A  candidate  eouhl  reeei\e 
something  out  of  our  stuilent  absistant  prograni.  it  wouhln't  be  a 
duplication,  but  there  would  b(»  some. 

INTKIU^C  ISIM)(;KT 

Mr.  Flood.  You  want  $1:5.1  million  for  the  interim  |)eriod  between 
Jidy  1  ami  Sej)tend)er  'M),  11>7(). 

Tlow  did  you  arri\e  at  that  figure?  Did  you  pick  it  olfthe  left  field 
wall  or  what? 

Dr.  .Mautin.  It  came  fi'oiu  ivally  foui'  sources.  '!'h(»  leseai'ch  juul 
ileinonstration  program,  the  meirur  services  captioned  pro<rram,  the 
early  childhood  i)r()gram,  anil  the  si>ecific  learning  dis:d)ilities  pro- 
gram. It  was  basiul  on  the  assumption  about  how  nmcli  nio!ie\  would 
bea\ailal)le  for  a  :Vmonth  extension.  That  would  ha\e  to  be  modified 
if  T  am  not  mistaken.  Mr.  .Miller  might  sa>  that,  because*  of  the  product 
of  the  lescission  business. 

I'he  other  i)ai't  I'cpresented  pi'ojections  on  our  pai't  of  how  many 
projects  we  would  ordinarily  commit  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Fix)oo.  Will  those*^  funds  be  obligated  during  the  interim 
l)criod? 

Dr.  NfAnriN'.  They  should  be:  yes,  sir.  They  are  availnble. 
^fr.  Flood.  Will  they  be  oblig-ated  during  the  interim  peiiod? 
Dr.  Maih-in'.  Yes;  that  is  our  plan. 
Mi's.  Bkeuk.  May  I? 
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Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  Wo  arc  all  inixod  uj)  just  liko  you  are  iu  this  interiui 
poriod. 

What  about  this  ouo?  It  is  a  cau  of  Woruis. 
Dr.  M.MrriN.  It  is. 

>rrs.  Hkkuk.  $2.0  luilliou  of  our  cstiiuute  for  the  iuteriui  budget  was 
pivpaixHl  iu  error,  lu  our  soarchiu<r  to  try  to  uudoi-staud  the  interim 
l)ud«jet  we  ()vere.stiuiated  the  auiouu*  that  wouhl  be  ueeded  for  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  iu  the  interiui  bud^^et.  We  will  be  shortly 
correctiu«r our  po^jition  on  that,  so  we  will  not  be  obli^ratin*^  all  of  those 
funds.  We  will  Ih»  j?-2.()  million  short  of  that. 

I  wonder  if  1  mi<rht  interrupt. 

Mr.  Fi.oou.  I  know  wlrat  you  weixi  {5oin<r  to  siiy.  Go  'ahead. 

Von  ai-c  not  a  be<ri»»er.  As  1  .say,  if  any  of  you  people  want  to  sound 
off  on  these  thin<rs,  don't  wait  for  the  Imss  to  put  the  Un^ror  on  you. 
Go  ahead.  This  is  no  jury  trial.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Hki.u  Just  watch  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Flood.  Afayln*  .she  is  the  Ik)ss/I  don't  know. 

Dr.  Af.NUTiN.  \ou  aiv  <rettiu<r  closer. 

TK.\ciiKu  ru.\i>ri.vo 

Mi-s.  Rkkuk.  We  hvne  a  pro«rnim  called  the  urban  rural  school  devel- 
opment pmjects.  and  .some  of  those ^ project?  are  training  teacbei-s  of 
handicapped  children. 

In  addition,  our  cai-eer  oppoi-tunities  program,  which  is  a  demon- 
stration, has  trained  teachei-s  of  haiulicapped  childrai. 

Also  under  the  State  grant  pmgnim  in  handicapped  and  in  voca- 
tional education,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  teacher  training  for  handi- 
cap|)od  childivu  will  be  ongoing,  so  the  complete  record  of  activities, 
where  teachei-s  for  the  handicapped  either  m  the  regular  classroom 
or  in  special  education  may  be  tniined,  includes  the  State  gi-ant  pro- 
gnun  in  vocational  education  ami  handicapped  as  well  as  the  specific 
t mining  pi-ogram  under  education  of  the  handicapped,  the  urban- 
rural  pm^nim,  teacher  corps^  our  general  student  aid,  and  possibly 
pmgnuus  in  liealth,  I  believe. 

Dr.  >r.\irnN'.  The.se  however  are  incidental,  small  activities — not 
their  mniu  focus.  Other  than  the  Kducation  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
thei-e  is  no  training  pmgnun  with  this  basic  purpose. 

I.VTKItIM  nriHSKT  OULKS.moNS 

Mr.  Mn.LKu.  My  turn.  ^^r.  Chairman. 
Going  back  to  the  ;i-month  budget. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  Yes.  *ro  back  to  it.  I  never  heard  it  called  that  before. 
I  have  heard  it  called  everything  else.  I  couldn't  quote  some  of  the 
things,  but  go  ahead. 

Mi\  Miu.Ki{.  One  thin<r  I  would  like  to  make  clear  as  a  general 
proposition  is  that  we  will  obligate  the  funds  that  are  requested  in 
those  15  months. 

Mr.  Fi.(X)D.  That  is  what  1  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  >riLLKU.  Because  if  we  do  not  iu»ed  fuiuls  during  those  3  montlis, 
and  we  don't  nonnally  obligjite  them  during  the  fii'St  quarter  we 
haven't  put  them  in  the  budget.  But  the  interim  budget  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  those  are  the  funds  that  we  need  to  obligate  in  the  first 
3  months. 
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Mr.  Fi.001).  KvcM7  i\uu*  I  think  wo  arc  having  troublo  with  this 
thin*;  I  think  of  a  poor  foUow  liko  yoxu  and  I  can  appreciato  the 
probloius  von  must  be  havill«^ 

Mr.  Michel? 

CHILD  ACK  QUAI.inO.VriONS 

^rr.MiciiKi^  Thank  voik  Mi\  (^hairnian. 

What  are  the  aye  limits  of  the  chihlrcii  who  qualify  for  handi- 
capped pro«^naius  niulcr  yonr  shop:  from  what  n^o  to  wlmt? 

Dr.  Makti.n.  The  upper  limit,  Mr.  Michel,  is  21.  The  lower  limit  ha.s 
never  been  pivscribed  by  the  Congivss.  We  have  in  some  instances 
.supix)rted  programs  for  Voungsters  as  .soon  after  birth  as  they  could 
be  identified.  For  all  pi-actical  pmposes  though  there  are  few  pro- 
grams that  begin  before  age  other  than  in  our  model  preschool  au- 
thority, where  we  arc  eiu  onragingthe  development  of  infant  pmgrams 
where  parents  work  with  the  in  fants. 

Mr.  MiciiKi^  And  there  are  no  econoinir  eligibility  reipiiremcnts  for 
any  children  participating  umleryonr  program  ? 

br.  >rAirr!N.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  >ricnKL.  Rich,  poor,  all  are  treated  cqimlly  alike? 
Dr.  Martin'.  Yes. 

UKSKAnCII  and  DKMOXSmVTIOX 

Mr.  Michkl.  There  has  been  a  fairly  significant  increase  provided  in 
the  budget  for  reseaivh  and  demonstration  programs  as  well  as  in  the 
overall  categor}*  of  innovation  and  development. 

At  what  .stage  arc  we  now  in  trying  to  find  the  best  approaches  for 
educating  the  haiulicapped?  How"  much  longer  do  3'ou  think  we  need 
to  have  research  in  this  regaixl  ? 

Dr.  Maui  in*.  We  are  making  a  lot  of  progress  in  this  area.  There  is 
onlj'  a  $1  million  increase  by  the  way  in  our  R.  &  D.  activity,  Mr. 
Michel.  The  budget  category  include.^  .several  different  model  progmms 
which  are  really  luodcl  service  progi'ams,  like  the  preschool  and  learn- 
ing disabilities,  but  what  the  committee  calls  research  and  develop- 
ment is  limited  to  our  ii^search  project  grants  for  which  we  have  asked 
about  $11  million.  That  is  a$l  million  increase. 

The  most  encouraging  things  we  have  been  doing  with  that  pro- 
gram, T  mentioned  a  couple  of  examples,  this  morning  vvhich  T  won't 
go  back  over,  is  basically  trj'ing  to  pmvide  teachers  with  materials 
that  they  can  use  to  educate  children  l)etter. 

We  have  had  a  iuiml>er  of  curriculum  development  projects,  for 
example,  teaching  arithmetic  to  retarded  children,  teaching  reading 
to  I'etarded  ami  deaf  children,  teaching  science  to  retarded  children^ 
ami  so  foith.  We  have  built  packages  of  these  materials,  all  of  which 
arc  now  attractive.  I  might  .say,  counneiviaH}',  and  all  of  wiiich  arc 
Ixiingsold  and  returning  a  royalty  iu  part  to  the  Government  to  help 
offset  the  costs  originally  put  into  them. 

IN'DIVIDUAMZKD  ATTENTION 

The  second  kind  of  thing  we  are  doing  is  this:  We  are  studying 
how  th**  teachers  behave.  For  example,  I  mentioned  a  moment  or  two 
ago  that  I  had  lunch  with  the  school  superintendent  and  talked  with 
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hiiu  about  his  pi-o^ram.  What  ho  has  salt!  to  me  is  somcthiiifr  T  have 
said  to  this  committee  before.  As  they  stall  to  try  ami  iudividtialize 
attention  on  liandicapped  chiUU'ou,  to  ivally  look  at  the  chiUj,  see  what 
his  k»arnin«c  needs  are  and  desi«cn  a  proprjJm  for  him,  what  it  is  doing 
is  changing  the  nature  of  how  they  deal  with  all  children. 

Thov  are  iindin<r  that  the  normal  rhild  hasa  <rreat  need  forthat  kind 
of  indivi(hiali/.ed  approach  tin),  so  surprisin<rly  enou<rh  nuicU  of  the 
material  that  we  have  developed  for  handicapped  rliildren  is  now 
found  useful  for  nonhandieapped  ehildren  as  well,  not  only  by  the 
way  in  this  country  but  in  a  numlMM'of  countries. 

i  will  read  a  pani«rn»ph  from  a  letter  1  jrot  from  the  Morrill  Pub- 
lishin«r  Co.\s  director  of  the  social  .studies .section.  He  says, 

Tlie  mvptloii  for  your  iicw  ourrU'uluia  projwl  has  Ikhmi  astounding.  Wi*  liavo 
rw»ivtHl  ffW  ne^'alhv  (comments.  Wr  Innv  almuly  dollvertHl  (»ver  S(K>  klis.  We 
hnvo  liad  an  order  <>f  •'UK)  kWa  funn  tlu*  ^tato  of  Oklahonm  for  thi*lr  kindenrartcn 
preschool  nonhan(lk*:ipiHHl  youngsters. 

The  pro;: ram  has  not  only  hecn  sold  for  siHH'ial  iHlueation  areas  hut  prcsclioo), 
kind<*n;artons,  and  prinuiry  social  sindics*.  We  have  sales  and  rwpiosts  now  from 
Kranir,  <;ernuuiy.  Israel,  Norway.  Kn;;huid,  and  Australia. 

This  kind  of  thin«r  is  really  pnictical.  It  is  the  kind  of  thinjr  this 
conuuittee  has  ur«rcd  us  to  do  over  the  yeai-s.  to  focus  on  how  to  ivally 
teach  the.«»  youn«rsters,  and  to  <rive  the  leachei-s  something  they  oa" 
work  with.  \Ve  have  lH»en  1  think  very  fortunate  in  having  tl:3  kind 
of  jM^ople  in  the  field  who  ran  develop  thosi*  materials,  and  thej'  arc 
ii.seful. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Von  speak  of  only  a  $1  million  increase  but  that  nuikes 
a  total  of  5?11  million.  If  this  weiv  in  an  item  other  than  handicapped 
ehildrem  if  it  were  for  the  National  Institnle  of  Education  or  some- 
thing like  that,  more  broadly  based,  this  conuuittee  would  probably 
Ik*  raising  all  soils  of  complaints  over  the  amount  of  K.  &  D.,  but  be- 
cau.se  it  is  for  handicapped  children  it  isacx»epted. 

MKDiA  sirnvirKS  and  cArrioxKn  films 

In  the  media  R^rvice  and  captioned  films  category,  there  is  an  in- 
creast^  of  million  to  a  total  $1G  million,  which  is  a  very  significant 
amount.  'Ihe  just ifirat ion  indicates  that  "suppoil  will  be  given  for 
marketing  and  implementation/* 

What  right  doe.^  the  Federal  (Jovernment  have  to  subsidize  the 
marketing  of  these?  I.^n't  that  what  private  indii>try  doe>,  after  you 
once  show  them  what  ought  to  be  done?  Why  are  we  in  the  btisiness 
of  marketing  thes<^  things? 

Dr.  MAirns.  That  is  a  good  (pieMion.  I  think  the  answer  to  it  is  this: 
For  example,  here  i^  a  package  of  materia Isthat  was  developed  by  the 
re>e.irch  program  called  'rip>  for  Teacher.-^.  This  particular  one  is  on 
u>iug  volunteers  in  thecla.««room. 

Mi\  Fi.<M)i).  Is  that  the  one  you  were  talking  about  this  morning? 

Dr.  ^^AU•rl^'.  This  i.s  a  dillerent  one.  I  might  have  showed  this  too 
this  morning.  Ves.  mi%  I  did.  It  is  a  package  of  materials  that  involves 
a  film  .*-trip.  a  ca^^ette.  and  little  books  to  show  teachers  how  to  make 
lK»tter  uj^»  of  volunteers. 

Vou  might  say  why  is  that  necessary?  WelU  it  is  necessary  beeauso 
as  we  have  asked  teachers  what  kind  of  help  they  need,  they  say, 
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Wlu'ii  wv  j:<»t  ahlis  or  voliiiinvrs,  \v<'  n*ally  don't  kimw  what  to  do  with  tlicm. 
\Vi»  don't  know  liow  to  use  tlicm  m  let  tlioni  do  liahysIltluR  or  tids,  that,  and 
the  other  tiling. 

As  a  pmdurt  of  the  rosoarch  |)ro<;:ninK  actual  elasijroom  iwsearcli, 
thoy  (lLs<'OVoiO(l  a  lot  of  ways  paivuts  could  be  helpful 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Ifow  al>ont  the  nniveisities  that  are  teachin«i^  all  these 
handicapped  teachei-s  that  we  aiv  funding  and  supporting^  I)o  they 
uso  those? 

Dr.  MAirriNvThat  is  whcrethc  nuirlccting comes  in. 

Mr.  .NIiciiKi..  Then  why  do  we  have  to  fund  the  nuuietiUir  of  that? 
Ihirt  private  industry  making  a  profit  on  the  distribution  ami  manu- 
facture of  those  things? 

I)r.  M.MrriN.  For  most  of  oui-  projwts  tluit  luive  a  large  scale 
audience,  private  iiuhistry  is  doing  the  job.  As  T  mentioned  the  six 
eurrlcnlum  projects  all  have  kvii  picked  up  ami  we  will  not  l)C  doing 
marketing  on  them.  But  there  are  some  items  like  this,  wheiv  the  mar- 
ket is  too  »siualL  even  though  it  is  :U)0  or  100  colleges  that  might  be 
involved,  to  encouragi»  a  private  industry  to  do  it. 


W!;at  we  air  talking  about  by  marketing  ivally  is  that  we  want  to 
be  able  to  make  available  soiue Of  this  research  beiu»lit  to  people  who 
should  use  it,  like  the  colle^jes.  unixersities.  and  othc.  teacher-training 
agencies.  1  f  we  doift  do  it.  it  sits  on  the  shel  f  and  you  ^  ery  likely  could 
say  to  us  as  people  have  said,  ''Von  have  got  alTtlds  rcsearcirsitting 
up  on  theshelv'es.  Why  doift  you  get  it  out  into  peoples  hau(ls?" 

The  othei-  thing  I  *uuM»tioned  this  morning,  I  submitted  for  the 
record  a  lH)oklet.  an  evaluation.  There  are  >ome  heie  by  the  way.  If  any 
member  wouhl  like  to  have  om\  I  have  got  some  extra  copies.* 

'I'liis  is  a  piece  of  teehuologv.  It  is  the  newest  kind  of  teolmology,  the 
kind  that  has  100  transistoi^liuilt  into  a  thing  the  si/.e  of  your  finger- 
naiL  ami  it  reads  print.  is  an  optical  scamiip.g  device  growing  out 
of  the  space  age.  It  will  convert  that  print  into  an  impul>e  that  a  blind 
persou  can  feel. 

Those  products  aiv  now  available  and  they  cost  ^:5,ir)().  We  wouhl 
like  to  .«ee  them  in  every  s<'hool  that  trains  teachers  of  the  blind.  We 
would  like  to  i?ee  them,  one  or  tuo  at  least,  in  each  State  sclioo!  for  the 
bliml.  Yet  the  imlis  idual  puivhasing  power  of  the  .schooLs.  and  so 
fo/th.  is  not  going  to  do  this,  ami  heiv  i.s  thisequipnuMit  waiting  to  be 
used. 

AVhat  we  fee!  we  luight  l)e  abb*  to  do  is  to  buy  some  of  those 
products,  and  then  gise  them  to  those  training  iustitiitions  and  State 
scliools  for  the  blin<l.  And.  at  the  same  time,  by  nudiing  a  mass  pur- 
clm.«e  we  will  conti-a<  t  to  i-e<luce  the  genei-al  costs  so  it  will  l>e  available 
to  i)lin(l  citixeiisat  a  lesser  cost. 

That,  is  the  kiiul  of  thing  we  want  to  do  by  way  of  marketing.  Here 
are  the  researeh  product>.  Thev  may  not  has e  a  massive  eiiougb  appeal. 
One  of  ()ur  macliines.  for  example*,  that  has  been  exti-emely  useful,  a 
typewriter  interface  that  would  help  very  seriously  handicapped  peo- 
ple tv'pe.  IHM  has  looked  at  it  as  have  othei-s.  They  are  not  convinced 
thei*e  IS  really  a  market  for  it,  and  yet  here  is  something  in  u-hici)  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  invested,*  n»hal)  and  onrs>elves,  a  couple  of 
nullion  of  dollai*s  in  developing.  We  want  to  see  them  get  out  to  schools 
for  the  handicapped. 


M.MSKK'riN(}  .\NI)  IMrr.KMKNT.vnON 
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Wo  will  not  be  iiiai'ketiiig  products  \vlu»iic  they  will  be  in  support 
of  a  large  industry. 

SPKCIAI.  KDrCA'rlON  MANPOWKU  DKVW.OPMKNT 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Let  uie  turn  to  special  education  manpower  develop- 
ment. 

There  is$'i0.75  millioiu  an  increase  of  $2  million,  for  State  education 
agencies  in  training  special  education  pei-^onnel,  teacliei's  and  students. 

How  many  univei*bities  do  we  have  which  are  giving  special  instruc- 
tion here  to  the  handicapped  ? 

Dr.  Mautix.  We  arc  hupporting  about  oOO,  Mr.  Michel,  and  there 
:ire  aiiothei*  100  oi*  loO  around  the  country  we  are  not  supporting. 

yh\  MiniKi..  Is  tliis  assistance  to  the  student  himse'  f  ? 

Dr.  Maktin.  It  is  both.  Originally  this  prom-am  gave  fellowships  to 
individuals  and  a  matching  gi'ant  to  the  sc^iool.  Yeai-s  ago  we  dis- 
covered that  if  we  would  allow  the  iuhtitution  to  have  a  block  grant, 
in  which  thev  specifieil  how  they  wouhl  use  the  .unds  and  how  many 
people  w  oukl  pai'ticipate  in  it,  we  could  get  more  mileage  fi'oni  it. 

Hy  doing  that,  for  example,  we  dmppcd  the  average  cost  from  $2,000 
to  $1,500,  and  theivby  si»rveil  that  HKiny  more  students,  as  participants 
in  the  program,  and  we  have  that  in  the  table  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  MiciiK.L.  Do  we  have  undergraduate  students  participating  at 
all  in  this  program  ? 

Dr.  MAr^Tix.  The  undergi'aduate  students  oidy  on  raitj  occasions 
receive  any  fimiiicial  assistance.  Some  of  the  colleges  and  universities, 
for  example,  uuiy  hire  a  person  to  stai't  a  new  coui*se  in  seveitjly  handi- 
capped ami  umlergraduate  students  will  take  that  course,  but  we  do 
not  ordinarily  subsidize  uudei'graduates  in  this  progiam. 

Mr.  MiciiK!..  But  then  those  going  into  post-graduate  work,  all 
leading  toward  a  gi'aduate  degree,  are  they  not  

Mi*.  Maktin".  a  uiastei'^s  degree,  oi*  else  in  many  instances  ceitifica- 
tiou  ivquiitMuent.s,  but  many  States  mpiire  a  teacher  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  houi\s  of  special  ediu'ation. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Thei'c  is  a  shortage  of  handicapped  teachers,  and  they 
have  a  job  waiting  foi*  them  at  the  eiul  of  the  road,  no  question  about 
it.  We  have  a  shortage  of  supply. 

Ai*e  they  contributing  anything  on  their  own  to  their  advanced 
academic  training,  or  are  thcv  expecting  the  Government  to  put  up  all 
the  freight  for  that? 

Mr.  >rAKTiN'.  Oui*  avei'age  i^upport  is  $1,.500  foi*  a  pei\squ  in  that  kind 
of  training.  I  think,  as  you  know,  that  1<  not  full  support.  There  2« 
no  salaiy. 

SERVING   NKW  C1IIU)IIEN" 

Mr.  MiciiEi..  Now  the  budget  justifications  foi*  the  State  gi'ant  pro- 
gram indicate  that  the  $50  million  rcipiested  will  serve  2.50,000  handi- 
capped childi'en  and  2.200  projects. 

Will  tlie^e  be  new  children  .served  tlii'ough  new  pi'ojects  or  will  many 
of  the  projects  be  continuing  projects  involving  uuiny  of  the  .same 
childi'en? 

^^r.  Mautix.  Some  of  each. 

Mr.  ?»fii  HKi,.  I  low  many  absolutely  brand  new  people  ai*e  we  bring- 
ing into  the  progi  am  in  total  ? 
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Dr.  >fAimx.  I  tliiiik  (lie  majority  of  people  wlio  will  he  fimdeil 
uiulor  tliib  pro<ri-a!n  will  be  new  chililiTii.  The  State  btill  has  the  option 
of  deciding,  ifichel.  That  is  why  1  can't  give  yon  an  exact  fignre, 
hut  the  Congress,  in  amending  the  Edncation  to  the  Handicapped  Act 
thi?>  year.  >aid  the  State  mu^t  give  (ir>t  priority  to  unserved  children. 

What  that  means  is  that  in  every  instance  we  will  be  urging  tlie 
States  to  have  contiiniing  ]>rojects "])icked  up  nnder  State  and  local 
fuiuls,  am)  to  use  t]ic>e  fnnils  for  new  children.  However,  in  some  iu- 
.stances  in  some  comnnmities  they  are  going  to  be  saying  to  ns  "We 
iloift  have  the  money.  The  Icgislatiiie  hasn't  ap])ropriated  any  fmuls 
and  we  ha\e  the>e  children.  I)o  \on  want  ns  to  throw  these  children 
ont  anil  t^jike  new  ones  in 

My  feeling  is  that  there  WDn't  !;;•;»  U)0-pcrc<*"t  figure  of  new  ly  served 
ehililren. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  I  ask  yon  today  and  1  want  to  follow  up  next  year  and 
a  conple  of  other  years  if  I  am  reelected.  We  ha\e  7  million  handi- 
ca])])eil  children  rcccix  ing  some  form  of  .special  edncation.  When  do 
we  reach  them  alH 

Dr.  .\f.\ini.N.  We  are  tracking  this.  We  have  in  the  jnstiiication  a 
chai't  which  show>  the  growth  from  1071  to  107(>.  in  estimated  nmnhei'S. 
of  ihildixMi  ser\eil  from  to  4.;5  million.  They  inchide  fntnre 
estimate.^. 

Mr.  AficuKi..  If  we  ga\e  >oii  ali  the  moiiv'y  in  the  worhl  yon  woidd 
still  be  inhibiteil  in  .^ome  ilegrec  by  what  tlie  States  wiadd  not  do  for 
themselves. 

Dr.  AfAnTLV.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MicnKi-.  T'nder  enrrent  law  ? 

Dr.  .\fAiniN.  Ixight.  Om-  [jo.stnre  is  that  the  State  has  the  basic  re- 
s])onhibility  here,  but  that  we  woidil  like  to  encourage  them.  I  feel 
society  l  an't  and  shouldn't  tolerate  the  handica])ped  children  not  being 
edniatcd  and  anything  we  can  ilo  to  bring  that  al)ont  faster  needs  to  be 
done. 

DKAr-IU.IND/sKVKKKI.Y  IIA.VnirAPPKP 

Mr.  Mil  MKi..  The  ileaf-blinil  center^  ha\  e  $U»  .nillion  here,  ami  there 
are  ''\X*Oi)  deaf-bliml  ehil'.l:v:i.  aicoiiling  to  your  llgnres.  That  means 
rouirhiy  txh'^wt  ^^4.500  ])er  stuilent ;  is  that  right  i 

Dr.  .\Iarti.\.  That  is  right. 

^fr.  .Mn  ni;i..  T  mo\e  on  here  to  the  .severely  haiuliiap])eil  program. 
There  is  J?."5/2.')(),00()  requested  forseverely  handicapped. 
Are  (leaf-bliml  eonsiilereil  to  be  severely  handicapped? 
Dr.  .NfAin  iN.  Yes. 

Mr.  .Mii'MKi..  What  does  this  ])rograin  involve? 

.MAini.N.  The  ileiif-blind  ])rogram  has  been  a  marxelous  response 
to  really  a  catastrophic  problem.  I  leincmber  when  this  I'onnnittee  put 
ihe  liivt  million  in  that  program  in  10(iS.  It  is  ])art  of  the  law  that 
\>  \cr\  sj)eeificall\  anthorimi  fof' deaf-bliml  ehihiren  ])er  se.  Tt  cannot 
.^ei  \e  all  t_\pes  of  se\erel\  hamlii'appcil  cbihircn  and  so  we  ha\e  begun 
this  new  pi-ogi'am. 

What  has  ha])pened  since  then  is  tliat  there  are  other  ehihiren  of 
we  are  awaie  who  jiie  se\iM<'lc  bamliiapped.  f^et  s  sav  a  young- 
stei'  who  irv  !i:.::dvd  ami  physically  handica])])ed.  cerebral  palsied,  or 
let's  say  a  youngster  who  is  autistic. 
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\fr.  MuuKi.,  Mow  many  of  those  would  there  he  {irounil  the  country? 

Dr.  Mautin.  Our  estimates  would  be  1  million  seriously  handicapped 
children,  the  hir<rcst  numl)er  of  whirh  are  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
the  se\erely  hanilicapped  \oungstei's  of  the  physical  variety  are  from 
(JO.OOO  to  100,000. 

Mr.  Mi(  iiKi..  Where  does  the  other  money  nmu'  from  to  take  care  of 
all  thet>e  children s  problems?  Takin<r  care  of  ^A\Oi)  costs  $10  million 
and  you  have  ^li,7o  million.  You  are  talkin<r  about  how  many  people? 

Dr.  Mautix.  AVe  are  not  j^oing  to  follow  quite  the  same  assumption 
with  the  severely  handicapped  ehildren  as  we  follow  with  the  deaf- 
blind  children  because  of  those  costs,  and  because  we  just  don't  see  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  extrapolate  on  that  basis. 


What  we  are  doin<r  with  the  severely  handicapped  children  is  to 
pro^ide  models  to  the  States.  Your  own  State  and  others  are  anion*; 
States^  that  are  takin*^  youn^ters  on^  of  institutions  for  the  retarded, 
and  out  of  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  sayin<r  to  the  school 
district  in  Peoria.  "Will  you  educate  these  youn<rsters  here  in  the  local 
community?" 

What  they  aie  sayin<r  to  us  is  "AVe  really  don't  know  how.''  And 
so  these  nuulcl  pro<xrams  are  like  the  early  childhood  models.  They  are 
desi<rned  to  get  out  and  around  the  country  some  places  tiuit  ai'e  doing 
a  \ery  good  j;;b  with  severely  handicapped  youngsters.  Then  we  are 
going  to  e\,)ect  the  States  to  pick  up  those  funds  ami  continue  it. 

The  deaf-blimi  program  really  is  working  in  much  the  same  way. 
AVe  started  eai  lier  uhcre  there  were  overwhehning  costs  and  only  100 
educational  placements  in  the  country.  AVe  now  ha\e  :).8()0  listed  there, 
but  each  year  the  States  share  of  that  is  getting  largei.  AVe  went 
through  a  period  uhere  the  Federal  Goverimient  was  really  the  senior 
partner  in  this  program, 

Xow  we  are  the  junior  paitner  and  it  is  going  the  other  way.  For 
example,  the  State  of  Texas  has  taken  over  their  entire  population 
of  (leaf-blind  children  and  in  the  coni-se  of  '\  years  they  feel  they  will 
be  totally  M»lf-snstaining,  California  is  moving  in  that  direction. 

r  would  say  to  you  that  we  are  going  to  use  a  slightly  dilferent  strat- 
egy for  the  broader  population,  wliich  is  the  catalytic,  the  model  strat- 
egy. In  the  deaf-blind  we  try  to  make  a  conuuitnient  to  each  yoiuig- 
ster,  anil  it  has  beei!  a  .successful  one  and  we  aiv  going  to  try  to  carry 
it  out. 


Mr.  \fi(iiKL.  Let  me  move  to  early  childhood  education. 

You  ai'c  requesting  millioiu  and  then  you  speak  of  stimulating 
State  services  to  the  estimated  1  million  preschool  handicapped 
children. 

Dr.  ^^AnTI^'.  Yes. 

Mr.  .Mil  HKL.  Then  this  $±2  million,  which  is  an  increase  of  $8  mil- 
lion o\er  last  year's  level,  will  support  187  demonstration  and  56  out- 
reach projects  directly  impacting  on  50,000  students. 


SHVKUKI.Y  IIANDirAIM'KI)  .Ml)I)KI>S 
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That  broaU  ilowii  l<>  K».s.s  than  $400  por  stmleiit.  but  what  is  the 
^i«rlll(u•aluv  of  Nuiu  iin'ntiohiiijj:  1  luilluiii  (hero?  Does  (hat  mean  we 
are  only  ser\injj:  ,V.),000  out  of  the  1  million,  ami  then  we  have  (o 
inulti|)l\  (hat  innrh  moie.  if  we  are  going  to  toueh  them  all?  What 
is  (he  signilieanee  of  (he  (wo  (lillerent  population  eoiints? 

Dr.  AtAiniN.  The  total  population  out  thrre  is  1  million.  That  is  the 
goal  for  (he  count  ruTlure  aie  1  million  \oungs(ei*s  out  there  who  need 
speelal  education. 

^^r.  Mk'iikl.  Vrhodeteriiiined  that  ? 

Dr.  Mahtin.  It  is  the  muii  of  the  best  estimates  that  we  have  from 
pr5\ ate  agencies.  t'roUi  States  auil  from  all  of  the  stutlics  we  ha\e  done. 
It  i&  a  projection,  ll  \>  a  c^>n^er\a^i^e  one,  by  the  way,  because  we 
l'^timate,  for  example.  onl\  half  the  rati'  of  t)ccurrencc  of  pieschool 
handiiappuig  londulon^  in  (he  [iU'.^chool  population,  a^  compared  to 
the  school  age  popnhuion. 

^^r.  .NruMKi..  Ilow  mmun  of  (hose  milliim  are  (o  be  (ouched  with 
money  in  this  bill,  onlv  .V.),()()()? 

l)i.  M.vUriN.  Tom  iiing  in\ol\e.s  se\eral  didVrent  dimensions,  ^fr. 
Michel.  ThvM'  will  l>e  a  Mnallei  nund>ei-tha(  will  recei\ e direct  .services. 
Theie  is  anollur  laigL  i  numlvr  that  will  recei\e  hilp  iK'cause  our  early 
childluMxl  n'Uter  projeel.^  will  go  anil  work  with  theiu  in  the  eonunu- 
nity.aud  provide  (Iumu  as>is(ance  on  theii'own. 

As  1  mentioned  (o  .Mi.  Flood  In* fore,  these  cen(ei-s  have  also  bi^en 
tiemeUilou.slN  cilu'dNt  a.^  nuuhls.  ami  we  are  able  to  liud  1,500  other 
eail\  Jiildluxnl  piogiam.s  a- ro>.s  (he  couiitiN  iluit  ha\e  already  rep- 
licated par(  or  ail  tho.se  ccii(ei.s.  I  ga\e  .sonu*  examples  before  as  to 
l!iat  kind  'd'acti^  1(\,  ^\here  ti\e  or  sl.\  projects  ha\e  followed.  1  could 
give  you  .^'OUH*  in  virtual  !\  e\  cry  State,  by  the  way. 


.Mr.  Mii'hel.  tiu'  (o(.d  uumbei  of  ehihlren  will  he  arotind  100.000  pre- 
hcliool  age  chiidun  will  be  helped  b\  (hi^bill  through  tlic  nio<lel 
[irojcit.^.  tliiougli  tiie  ^laut.s  to  the  State-,  aiul  h\  (he  .spinolf  that  these 
projects  have  gemmated. 

Air.  Mil  l jhh.  l.sthiH  .in\  i  iiUcen(ni(ion  of  (hc.si-  100,0()()  youug-stei-s? 

Dr.  Maicu.n.  No:  we  ua\e  hail  re(|Ue.s(.s  from  e\i'r\  S(ate.  There  i.s  a 
trenuiulous  m:irkc(  fot  ii.  Tiiis  la.st  \ear.  fo?  example,  we  iiad 
million  wordi  of  reuUiMs.md  uiiilion  ^\i>r(]i  of  fund.s.  I.V)  rc(|nosts 
lor  lOU-anil  .some  ud>l  i^iaiils.  Wiu'ii'  us  It  going?  Let  me  .subuiit  for 
the  rt>mmi( (ir'.>  !'i'^o^'lK'^  a  <hH'ument.  This  is  tlu'  Stati'  guidelines  for 
pri'.sihuol  educational  piogi.inis  for  (iu*  haUilicappcil  in  .Minnesota.  It 
i.s  a  direc(  outgrow  vh  oi'oui  grant,  a.s  i(  .sa\s(JU  tlu*  llr.st  pagi*.  AAV  made 
a  nunlel  grant  in  Minnesota  wiiicli  (lie  S(a(e  liked  mj  well  for  all  their 
hearing-impaiied  \oungs(ers  that  the}  now  have  expanded  it  as  the 
model  for  all  pre.scliool  ed m  at  Ion  in  .Minnesota.  .So  the}  publi.shed 
this  guideline  wh'u  it  (c!].->  lotal  connnunities  ho'.\  tcj.si't  up  a  program, 
what  (he  rationale  .sinudil  be,  what  tlie  preschool  pi ogranung  .shouhl 
be,  what  the  laws  and  regtdat  ions  are. 

It  i.s  one  of  the  clav^^ii  al  examples  of  the  mnltiplii'i  elfect  of  a  model 
project  influencing  tlie  whole  .statewide  thinking  in  (his  area. 
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Till*  miMHis  von  sec  (lie  n<MK'st  For  oarly  chililhooil  odiioatioii, 
aiv  two.  One  is  thv  rnoniious  iiml  and  icailini'ss  in  tlie  romnnniity  to 
take  tliis  infoniiation  and  rnn  with  it  and  to  spin  it  o!it  on  tlieir  own 
money. 

The  second  is  tlnit  we  iivt  from  eaeli  kinil  of  projeet  reports  from 
parents  and  reports  from  teachers  almut  how  inucli  better  the  children 
an*  doin«r,  how  iniiclj  more  hin^zua^re  thev  ha\e,  1k)w  much  less  special 
attention  they  need,  how  much  hetter  tliey  walk.  My  feeling  is  that 
yon  are  *io'\\\vr  to  he  ha\in<j:  a  «j:reat  deal  of  money  ii!  long  term  for 
special  edneatioii  and  rehabilitation,  welfare  pa\ments  in  aid  to  the 
totally  and  perinanentl\  disabled,  if  yon  get  in  there  now  and  stait 
these  progi-ams  when  t  hey  aiv  yonng. 

Ill  thii:  Minnesota  project,  for  example,  half  the  yonugstei*s  in  the 
project  go  to  regular  educational  se*  ings  now  with  tutorial  assistance, 
youngsters  who  \\onhl  have  gone  to  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf  at 
one  time.  That  is  a  saving  of  roughly  J?4,0()0  to  $4,500  per  kid. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Is  that  why  you  have  such  a  significant  increase? 

Dr.  Mahtix.  It  ceKaiuly  is,  I  think  it  is  the  best  way  the  Federal 
Government  i  an  spend  its  moneys,  to  get  into  the  ball  game  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  veal's  and  eai  lier. 


Mr.  Mil  iiKi..  In  this  specific  learning  di.sahilities  program,  have  v.-c 
laid  out  what  thos<>  .specific  leaining  di.sabilities  aic  for  the  record? 

Dr.  M.\i:tix.  Ves.  We  can  put  the  Fetleral  definition  in  the  record  for 
von,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Will  \on  do  that  I 

Dr.  M.MH  ix.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  tt'rm  •chiUlrt'ii  with  siH^cific  U»a rninj;  disahiHtics '  moans  those  children 
who  \\ii\v  a  di.sordfr  in  out*  or  umn*  of  tht*  l>a>u  p.^yehuh/jcical  lirwe.sses  involved 
in  undenstandin;:  or  in  nsin^'  hin^jua^'e,  .spoken  ur  written,  which  disorder  may 
manire.st  itM'lf  in  iniperft^ot  ahiHty  tolistt-n.  think,  .si>eak.  read,  write.  si)eU  or  do 
mathematical  <'aUulation.s.  Such  di^(»rder.s  huimle  .suoh  conditions  n.^  perceptual 
han(licai».  brain  injnr.\,  minimal  brain  (lys.\fnnct()n.  dyslexia,  and  developmental 
aphasia.  Siuh  tena  doe.s  not  Include  children  who  have  learning  t.roblem.s  which 
are  primarily  the  result  of  vi.smil.  hearing;,  or  motor  handicaps,  of  mental  re- 
tardation, of  emotional  disturbance,  ..r  of  environmental  disadvantaj^e. 

Mr  Nfii'iiKL.  Here  again,  of  coui'se,  the  amount  requested  is  $414 
million.  If  you  are  talking  abtmt  direct  impact  on  ^54,500  children, 
why  is  it  about  $100  a  child.  I  would  just  like  to  have  a  little  bit  more 
definition  of  what  you  are  specifically  talking  about. 

Dr.  M.MiTix.  Yes. 


Mr.  Mil  iiK!,.  Reference  is  made  in  the  justifications  to  a  needs  as.sess- 
ment  study  being  condhcted  this  year  to  determine  which  State.^  were 
in  greatest  need,  and  to  identify  the  subject  of  greatest  concern. 

Do  you  have  any  feedback  from  this  study  as  yet  ? 

Dr.  M.Mmx.  Is  that  from  uikKm-  a  subprogram?  We  are  doing  sev- 
eral needs  assessments. 

.Mr.  Mi(  iiKi,.  Somewhere  in  the  justification  you  talk  of  a  needs 
assessment  study. 
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Div  MAirriN.  I  will  supply  tluit  for  tlio  nrord.  Tlie  place  whore  I 
think  it  is,  Mr.  Midiel,  and  tlicre  are  several,  one  has  been  in  tlie  area 
of  research.  Another  is  in  the  area  of  nuulia  .H'r\  ices.  We  aiv  <ratherinir 
information  on  both. 

Furthermore,  we  are  askin*r  each  Stato  to  develop  more  sophisti- 
cated—this is  a  (luestion  Mr.  Flood  asked  me  at  the  be^nmiin*?  of  the 
liearin*:  actiially  in  reference  to  the  GAO  audit  wavs  of  tar|retin<?  of 
funds  on  the  area  af  grejitcst  neinl  within  the  State..  AMiile  that  is  a 
State  responsibility,  we  will  have  workshops  and  planning  sessions 
with  every  State  to  encourage  them  to  use  nceil  as  a  more  effective 
criteria  for  the  distribution  of  St-ate  doUai-s. 

KW)Ki:.\I..^nM»OUT  IX  TK.XCIIKU  TU.\ININ(J 

^^r.  MiniKi..  Juht  ono  final  question.  T  think  the  other  areas  have 
been  pretty  well  covtMed  in  the  chairman  s  interrogation.  A  number 
of  years  ago  we  had  a  shoitage  of  teachei-s,  and  so  we  liad  these  special 
stimulants  from  the  Federal  Go\eriimcnt,  loan  forgiveness,  et  cetera, 
and  now  we  have  a  surplus  of  teachei's. 

We  then  recognized  that  in  si)ecial  education,  or  for  taking  care  of 
uic  i)eople  with  whom  you  are  most  concerned,  the  handicapped,  dis- 
abled, et  cetera,  we  needed  special  education  coui-ses,  specially  gifted 
and  trained  teachei-s.  We  are  providing  the  stinudantsto  moVc^noro 
into  that  direction. 

flow  long  win  it  he  necessary  for  us  to  continue  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram before  we  will  have  cauglit  up  with  the  .shoi-tage.  and  then  could 
back  out  of  the  Federal  suppoil  for  teachers  in  this  very  vital  field? 

Dr.  Maktix.  T  cnT^t  give  you  an  actual  year  estimate,  Mr.  Michel,  but 
I  think  the  sjurit  of  your  (piestion  is  that  it  doesn't  seem  to  us.  and  we 
arc  not  assuming,  that  the  Federal  program  will  go  on  forever  by  any 
means. 

As  T  mentioned  to  you,  this  year  for  school  age  youngsters  we  have 
now  passed  the  r)0  percent  mark  in  .services.  There  are  a  number  of 
factors  working  in  our  favor  that  you  have  just  mentioned,  one  of 
which  is  the  surplus  of  teachei-s,  another  of  wliieh  is  that  society  is 
graflually  accepting  the  responsibility  for  handicapped  kids  being 
educated,  and  so  they  are  oiiangiuir  some  of  the  ba.sic  assumptions  for 
support. 

Stiil  another  is  we  have  been  working  with  the  colleges  of  education 
to  get  them  io  revise  tlieir  thinking  .m)  that  they  would  train  all  teachei-s 
to  know  sonu^thing  al)out  handicapped  children.  Thev  have  been  exti^a- 
ordniarily  reluctnnt  do  tliat  oxer  the  years,  but  we'liave  found  that  a 
numher  of  colleges  are  more  interested  now  .  and  w  e  are  urging  them  in 
that  direction  by  giving  them  a  "carrot." 

T  would  lu^sitate  (o  make  a  guess,  but  T  would  savthat  if  tliese  factoi-s 
were  to  emerge:  one.  if  the  dollar  resources  of  the  States  and  PVderal 
Government  will  allow  for  education  for  all  tlie.se  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  lU'Xt  r)  years,  that  it  will  actually  pay  at  the  coimnunity 
level:  and  two.  that  the  increase  in  enrollments 'and  increase  in  the 
Federal  programs  would  tend  to  peak  off  at  al)ont  that  same  point,  then 
I  thmk  we  will  be  able  to  get  out  of  this,  because  the  capacity  will  be 
there. 
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At  tlio  pivs<Mit  tinu\  <ri\(Mi  t\\v  (JAO  stmly  (liuliiigs  and  T  holieve 
Chairman  Mapuisons citation  to  uw  tlic othor (la\  ahout  the  OO-pcivonr 
teachiM-  neeil  still  iwistinp  in  special  cdncation,  wo  are  not  mulv  yot  to 
witlulraw.  In  fact,  I  think  it  wonld  hv  catastrophic  if  \vc  did.  because 
with  the  general  crunch  on  colle<;e  of  edtication  hiul<rets.  if  we  suddenly 
weakened  the  departments  of  special  education.  1  think  they  wonlil 
fall  by  the  w  ayside. 

We  do  continue  this  support,  and  in  line  with  your  thinking  we 
ha\e  required  each  colle<re  and  uni\ersity  to  increase  its  share  of 
support  for  the  pro^ranis. 

Dr.  Saettler  could  speak  to  that  or  for  the  record  or  provide  yon 
with  some  more  information  on  it  if  \oii  want,  hut  we  const^mtly 
pu.sh  them  to  put  the^e  teachin*:  positions  on  hard  money  to  that  the 
Federal  Go\ern»ucnt  can  <j:ct  awa\  and  we  lia\  e  been  doing  that.  Where 
schools  ha\cn*t  done  so.  we  ha\e  act  nail  \  cut  them  hack  this  \ear  as  a 
way  of  saying  to  them.  "Look,  we  wenirt  kichling  around  about  this. 
If  yon  are  not  going  to  do  \our  part,  we  are  going  to  have  to  with- 
draw some  of  our  t'uiuls  from  yon.** 

Mr.  MuMiKL.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

T'  '  \- von.  >.!r.  Chainnan. 

Mr.KuMJU.  Mr.  Koybal> 


Mr  Koviur..  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  woidd  like  to  di.scu.^s  just  briefly  with  }on  the  education  yon  have 
provided  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Dr.:  M.MmN'.  Yes. 

Mr.  Uovu.My.  I  nuMition  this  becau.^e  my  daughter  is  a  teacher  in  a 
school  in  which  .she  deals  with  thc^e  handicapped  children.  I  have 
ulwa\s  wondered  whether  or  not  any  elfort  is  being  made  to  provide 
proper  hearing  aids,  adju.4  them  properly  and  see  to  it  that  the  child 
being  trained  i.s  actually  hearing  the  teacher. 

Dr.  M.vKTix.  That  is  a  (juestion  that  reflects  yonr  daughter's  sensi- 
ti\ity  to  this  issue  in  shaiing  it  with  yon,  lxH\au.^e  the  whole  problem 
of  maintaining  an  upkeep  of  hearing  aids  is  a  very  key  one. 

First  of  ;.!K  the  batteries  themsehes  A\ear  out.  Aids  are  delicate 
instruments  and  can  become  out  of  adjustnUMu.  and  .so  there  a  con- 
stant need,  if  people  are  ^ro'iv.cr  to  be  in  the  training  and  hearing 
therap\  business,  to  be  able  to  check  those  aids  and  to  be  able  to  .see 
thnt  they  work. 

All  t(K)  freipieiitly  that  i.s  a  problem,  and  there  have  been  studies 
done  In  which  in\e>tiii:ators  have  gone  in  and  done  a  raiulom  survey 
of  cliildreii  wearing  aids  and  discovered  that  a  third  of  them  weren't 
working  at  any  one  tinie. 

M\\  ^oyi5.mI  Isn*t  it  your  res[)onsibilit,\  to  a(hlreNS  \onr.self  to  that 
|)rol>leni  ( 

Dr.  M.vin  IN.  Oh.  \e.>.  it  i.s,  when  it  is  a  part  of  our  nH)del  demonstra- 
tion piogi.im.s.  We  do  not  as  a  general  poIi(  \  Mipply  bearing  aids  at 
all,  but  if  \ou  were  willing  to  sa\  to  u.s,  for  exaniple.  T  mean  if  the 
Congre.s.s  wVrc  w  illing  to  sa>  to  us.  **We  want  to  1h'  ^ure  that  the  staml- 
ards  of  educuti4)n  in  the  \aiions  States  are  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
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\\v  think  )o\i  oii^^lit  (o  ^ai  in  <iiul  ahsuiv  that  \\hun»  thuiv  arc  huariiiji; 
piwrainsthat  thr\  an*  u|)  to  a  nMtaih  4iialitv/*  anu  no  forth,  then  that 
woifld  bo  a  role  somewhat  dillVreut  than  the  one  \\u  now  phiy. 

Priniarily  the  State  ib  re.spohMble  tor  that  kind  of  monitoriir*:  of  the 
(|nality  of  instruction,  unh'sh  it  i^^  a  hpeeiii.'  Federal  projeet.  There  we 
iiavei^oniewhat  more  responsibility  ol)\  iouhly. 

Mr.  Kuvn.M,.  Let's  lake  a  s[>eeilie  pro«;rani  in  whieh  \ou  are  ilea ii no; 
with  the  haiuliea|>[n'd  and  .speiulinij:  Fede  ral  fiimls  to  teaeh  them  re- 
^anllessof  the  eondition  of  their  hearing  aid.  Von  still  must  teaeh  the 
handicapped  person  whoean  t  hear  very  well. 

Dr.  M.MiriN.  Ves. 

Mr.  KoYUAi..  He  has  a  hearing  aid. 
Dr.  Mautin.  Ves. 

Mr.  RovuAi..  \>  'i\  »lien  \oni  re>ponhihilit \  to  M'e  to  it  that  iliat  hear- 
in*raid  i>  woikin^,  at  lea.st  tr\  in  deteimine  wiu'tiier  or  not  that  ehiht 
can  hear  ^ 

Dr.  .\r\KiiN.  It  i.sthe  re.spon>ibilit\  of  \\hoe\er  is  iunnin«;  that  pro- 
^lain  lo  di>  (hat.  Tliere  is  notpu'.stion  about  that.  If  a  .sehool  s\steni  or 
a  .-^i'liool  ilistiirt  (M'  a  pii\ate  a;Lrene_\  >ervin«^  the  liearin*;  inipaii'ed  is 
nut  doinirtbat.  it  niake.s  in  a  >enM'  a  partial  moekei  N  out  of  tlie  whole 
pro<:iam  aIthou>^di  tlu  ie  nia\  be  otliei  i^^ood  things  aboitt  th(>  proirram. 

\Ve  doii  l  ha|>|n'n  to  fund.  Mr.  Uovbal.  model  projects  that  addre.ss 
theu»>el\es  ^olelx  to  hearin*:  aids  but.  for  example,  I  mentioned  a 
nionu  iit  a«ro  a  model  project  foi  the  hearin«^  impaired  in  Minnesota^ 
and  there  aie  man;  in  other  States  for  \oui!«ir  hearin«j:  i  hi  paired 
children. 

.V-v  pa  It  of  that  MIiineM)ta  piojcct  tho>e  \  ouni»:>(eis  recei\e  amplifica 
tiun.  Sumetinii's  tlu'  State  ma\  pmclia.se  it.  Soiuet iuie.s  they  may  Ik* 
puii  ha>ul  imt  of  medicaid  fimd>.  There  ai*e  a  \a!'iet  \  of  wa\st!ie\  ma\ 
be  [luri  Iia^cd.  vci  \  .sehh>m  out  of  tlic  iM'ilcral  edu^  at  ion  bnd«rct.  but  our 
ireiicial  Muxeilhunc  of  thosr  proi^ran..-  Would  include  a>.smiui«:  that 
thc\  were  trettluir  tlr.st  ipialitx  licarin^  >er\ice.*>.  that  tle\\  were  beina 
tiaiued  b\  ti  lined  teat  her>.  that  theie  wviv  audiolo»ri>ts  aiui  >pee(  h 
anti  hearinir  spe<-iali^t.s  relatinii  to  those  proirrams. 

That  i>  the  wa\  we  monitor  Federal  [>roirrams.  AVe  can't,  for  ex 
ample,  from  hi\  -Uiall  .stall',  whiib  includes  fom  people  in  <aM'  early 
4  hildhood  arta.  i;::  iiiio  iiundieil>  and  !;inuircd.s  of  .scIuk>Is  and  make 
-n«**  J»ll  I  he  heaiin*:  a'^i^  »re  workinir.  The  wa\  we  try  to  do  that  i> 
to  call  ft»r.  in  oui  deiuojiM  rat  ion  [>ioject.s,  pi  ofessionaK  whoni  know 
wdi,ucepl  that  rc-|M>n.'-ibilit  \ .  and  to  monitor  the  <:encrai  pro^rram  to 
he  sin*e  of  that  (piality. 

.Mr.  nu\r»-\i..  !  ha\e  \i^ited  .*^onu'  i'la.sse.*^  ^iuce  I  becanu*  intcie>(ed  in 
the  haiuTu a|)(M'd.  Tlie  biir^e.-t  t'om[»laiMt  I  <iet  from  trained  teachers 
and  w  it h  ( luM  oiii ^i' !>cln^  [)aid  foj*  b\  tlie  iM'deral  (io\ernment,.  i>  tliat 
the  child  tlocMrt  heat,  ami  tlic  rea.son  lu'  doesn't  lu-ar  is  because  his 
heariuix  aid  isdel'o<-i ivc 

It  MM'Ui-^  to  me  t ba(  i f  w  i»  aic  iroiniif  to  [joui  all  this  mone\  into  a  par- 
tii  ular  pio«ri  am  to  tcu  Ii  >omconc  w  Iio  doi^u'l  beai .  t  Iiat  t Iiat  iuon(*y  Is 
Iminir  wasted. 

Dr.  .M  \mN.  It  is. 

Mi".  l\oMi\i..  It  M'cm^  (o  me  >on»eouc  -liould  ha\e  the  responsibility 
of  .seeln*r  to  it  that  that  \omi^-(er*s  hcaiinir  aid  1^  pmpeily  adjusted 
and  in  ^oo<!  workiui^  order. 
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Dr.  .\t.\KT!N.  Wo        ju.^t  tOUcluH^r  * 'h' t  ip  of  5l!l  icolKM'<j:  Oil  tllis  ill  t  WO 

\vn>>.  I  simplioil  for  tlio  ivcord  tlio  otlior  dwy  at  tlio  roijiiest  of  Mr. 
Obey  nunioors  of  cliildieii  siMNod  niul  Miiserved.  Oiio  of  tlie  lar^r^^^t 
cato<roi  ios  of  uiiM*r\(Ml  i-liiltlreii  are  the  lieari!i<»  impaired  ^.liildivii  in 
tlie  ivo:uIar  s^llOO^^  wlio  are  partiall\  liearinir.  In  oilier  words,  tliev 
are  not  deaf,  ^till  they  nia\  re<|uire  .some  de<j:ree  of  aiuplilieatioii. 


The  s^steiu  for  the  distribution  of  hearin«r  aids  ri«rht  now  leaves  a 
lot  to  be  (k»sire(K  insofar  as  maintenance  cost.  We  don't,  for  example, 
procure  liearin*:  aids  centrally  in  IIKW,  whereas  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration does.  There  aie  economics  of  scale  that  are  invohcd  in  that 
ty])e  system. 

The  Vetenuis'  Administration  has  bi'en  dispensin<j:  hearinfj  aids  on 
a  Iar<re  scale  throu<rh  its  audiolo<>:y  clinics  since  195.1.  Currently*  over 
40  such  centei*s  are  eiigafred  in  this  activity  and  -20  percent  of  their 
conibiiicil  workload  is  reportedly  de\oted  to  liearin<r  aid  evaluations. 
In  each  of  the  last  several  years,  these  centei's  dispensed  more  than 
11,000  -iuh.  with  close  to  o,000  VA-procnred  aids  bein«r  dispensed  each 
year  by  military  andiolopsts  or  audiolofjists  under  contract  to  the 
Public  Health  Service.  We  should  use  similar  stamlards  for  audi- 
oloiry  services  in  all  areas  of  IIKW. 

There  also  are  requirements  for  the  distribution  of  aids.  IIEAV  has 
a  task  force  now  studyinfrthe  question:  Under  what  conditions  should 
hearinir  aids  be  dispensed?  My  own  feelin«>:  is  that  tlieiv.  should  be  a 
requirement  for  both  n  physician  and  an  audiolojrist  to  be  hivolved, 
rather  than  haviutr  aids  dispensed  directly  by  a  pei'soii  who  is  in  the 
business  of  selling  aids. 

This  is  an  area  where  you  niv  toucliiutr  a  very  sensitive  nerve  and  a 
veiy  ri<rlit  one.  It  is  lunacy  to  have  a  lot  of  yonii<rstei-s  having  hearing 
aids  anil  no  audiologist  or  no  technician  in  the  system  to  make  sure 
they  arc  working.  Evervbody  is  kiddingthemselves. 

Mr.  RovuAL.  I  am  glad  you  agree  that  you  can't  teach  a  child  who 
can't  hear. 

Dr.  MAiniN.  Other  than  stinuihiting  people  to  speakup,  it  doesn't 
do  yon  a  lot  of  good  to  wearan  aid  if  the  battery  is  not  working. 


Mr.  KoviiAL.  One  other  subject  you  mentioned  is  the  media  service 
and  ca[)tioned  film  program. 
Dr.  M.Nin  iN*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poviur..  You  are  spending  (juite  a  bit  of  moiic}  on  it  with  an 
increase  of  million. 
Dr.  M.\jmx.  YcvS,  sir. 

Mr.  KoviMi..  Il<>w  much  is  the  t<»tal  then  to  be  spent  on  that  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  Maktin*.  On  tlic captioned  films  part  it.sdf  ? 
Mr.  IvOvuAi..  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Maktin.  I  will  get  you  an  ai'curate  figure.  We  ha\e  the  break- 
out ou  it.  It  will  be  $o  million  on  ca])tioned  (ilm>,  and  a])])roximately 
S2  million  in  the  area  of  associated  telccomiiinnit  ations  projects.  We 
are  iloing  a  good  deal  with  expioiing  telecounnunii  ations  as  methods 
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of  e(liicatiii<r  dv;\{  antl  otIuM'  hamlirappiHl  childiou..  You  may  have 
iiotimK  for  example,  one  of  our  projerth  pri\seuts  the  captioned  news 
at  ni<rlit  now  on  more  tlian  100  stations  around  the  coimtry^  and  we 
developed  the  teehiiolojry  for  doiui^  that.  We  have  a  <;raut  right  now 
with  the  Publir  Hroatu*astiuir  System  to  see  if  they  can  develop  a 
wa\  to  send  captious  out  o'.er  a  broader  rau<rt*  of  pro<rrams  that  wouhl 
not  be  visibU*  to  anyone  who  didn't  have  a  hpecial  adapter  on  their 
set. 

Kight  now  one  of  the  barriei's  to  captioning  television  is  that  tlicre 
are  some  people  who  tlon*t  like  it^  and  so  there  are  some  advertisei*s 
who  are  going  to  reMst  if  they  are  going  to  chase  away  pait  of  their 
audience.  We  are  attempting  tt)  develop  systems  where  we  can  have 
the  captions  and  not  disturb  viewerh  who  don't  happen  to  Iike>  them. 


yiw  KovBAL.  Does  this  systen^.  if^ach  bilingual  children? 

Dr.  >rAimN.  Yes.  It  is  reach. n<j  them.  In  fact  we  are  doing  a  number 
of  things  in  captioning  bilingnaily  that  aiv  of  interest,  starting  with 
our  comumnity  service  spots,  which  weit»  the  fn-st  ones  HEW  had, 
other  than  the  biliuinuil  program  itself,  that  were  done  in  Spanish. 
We  are  developing  .Spanish  language  captious  in  these  programs  as 
well  for  bilingual  deaf  yo!JMgstei"S. 

We  also  ha\e  one  of  the  telecommnuication  projects  which  centei'S 
on  a  bilingual  population  ])ei'  se,  and  which  will  be  a  model  for  other 
programs. 

Primarily  we  have  had  the  bilingual  captioning  in  Spanish. 
Mr.  RoYUAT..  Thank  you. 


Mr.  SiimvKK.  T  think  this  has  been  pretty  well  covei-ed. 

Many  of  the  States  are  uuiUm-  couit  ordei's  to  provide  adequate 
e(hu*'itiou  for  handicapped  chihhen  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Are  any  States  in  particular  difliculty  in  meeting  such  ooin  t  orders? 

Dr.  Mautin.  I  think  all  of  thcui  are  in  difHculty  to  some  degree  or 
another.  Without  mentioning  the  State  

Mr.  SiimvKK.  Why  not?  Let's  luenfion  iiic  States. 

T)r.  Mautin.  There  aie  a  lot  of  States  that  have  difliculty  in  doing 
that.  The  nearest  unit  to  us  that  is  not  fully  in  compliance  is  tlie 
District  of  Columbia.  I  mentioned  a  little  earlier  this  moring  tliat  tliey 
were  now  in  court  airain.  T!ie  plaintiffs  are  asking  for  a  contempt  of 
court  ruling  on  the  District  because  they  haven't  been  able  to  supply 
full  educational  opportunity. 

In  most  States  it  hasn't  hit  th-^*^  second  stage  court  order  process 
yet,  but  none  of  the  States  aiv  saying  to  us  ''We  have  done  100  percent 
of  the  job."  It  is  in  that  sense  I  was  saying  this  about  the  coui*t  ordei's. 

Mr.  Obey  mentioned  this  luoriiiiiir  that  in  Wisconsin  officials  were 
telling  him  they  w^cren't  going  to  b.*  able  to  do  that.  Mr.  Conte  knows 
that  in  Massachusetts.  'I'here  is  enormous  pressure  to  do  tliis  job, 
but  it  i?5  a  tremendously  co'^•tly  job.  Illinois  has  had  mandatory  legis- 
lation on  its  books  for  some  years,  but  never  has  fully  iuiplemenied  it. 
I  hpokf  with  the  Micliigait  superintendent  at  lunch  and  lie  was  telling 
mo  that  there  are  problems. 

You  know  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the  Hesh  is  weak. 
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Mr.  SuRivKu.  You  iiieiitioiiod  the  Federal  eflbrts  to  develop  preven- 
tive programs  for  the  veiT  yoiuig. 
What  is  being  done? 

I)r.  M.MrnN.  I  feel  in  the  8  yeai-s  1  have  been  involved  in  sitting  on 
this  >ide  of  the  table  that  we  have  never  had  a  more  sncoessful  pro- 
gram that,  the  Federal  (lovermnent  has  funded  than  these  preschool 
mmlel  projects  beoau^e,  fii-st  of  alK  they  are  accepted  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  the  community.  They  have  done  a  number  of  things 
to  gather  support. 

For  example,  many  parents  are  involved  in  training  their  own 
youn<rsteis  now.  For  yeai^s  the  schools  feU  the  narents  couUUrt  do 
anvthing,  and  here  are  these  pri»sohool  pi*ojects  tliat  come  along  and 
enlist  the  parents  in  training  of  the  children.  It  works  enormously 
successfully.  The  parents  feel  good  about  themselves  helping  their 
Noungstei-s  and  the  professionals  fex^l  good  bi^causc  nuuiy  more  children 
can  hv  helped.  You  begin  with  infants  at  honjc,  and  go  foith. 

As  we  go  around  and  get  the  reports  from  these  projects,  they  keep 
telling  us,  here  are  some  youngstei*s,  1  mentioned  the  one  in  Minnesota, 
where  we  would  have  had  a  much  more  serious  educational  placement. 
Now  we  can  have  a  less  siM'ious  one.  Here  are  some  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  not  ac  /ptable  to  the  schools  at  kindergarten  age.  After 
a  year  or  two  in  the  program  they  ai*e  able  to  go  back  into  the  regular 


Liust  year  our  repoi-ts  showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  childrai 
leaving  our  model  preschool  projects  actually  went  into  regular  edu- 
cational ^ettiugs  rather  than  special  class  settings.  It  is  not  Nirvana. 
It  is  not  going  to  mean  everv  youngster  w  lio  gets  a  preschool  whiaition 
is  suddenly  going  to  have  his  or  her  luindicap  lessened,  but  what  we 
have  discovered  is  that  there  are  many,  many  handicapping  conditions 
which  can  be  helped,  that  we  previously  thought  wow  pretty  intract- 
able because^  we  wei'c  waiting  until  agi^  G  to  stait. 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  example.  In  Seattle  we  have  an  experi- 
mental program  working  with  Downs  syndrome  children,  what  are 
often  called  mongoloid  l)abies.  Althougir  most  i)eople  think  of  mon- 
goloid childivn  as  severely  retarded,  and  thev  generally  are,  in  some 


children  but  the  majority  of  them  are  trainable  retarded  children, 
amund  50  IQ  or  so.  . 

This  project  has  be^un  working  with  the  parents  of  Downs  syn- 
drome children  bt^ginning  iii  the  first  month  of  life.  Xow  some  of  the 
youngstei-s  are  .'i  yeai's  of  age.  Those  youngstei*s  that  are  3  have  only 
fallen  behuid  iii  the  usual  developmental  measures  by  a  few  months. 

"We  would  have  expected  quite  a  profound  lag,  prha[)s  a  year  or 
more  in  development.  This  study  hasn't  been  i-ephcated  and  we  are 
not  sure  of  its  findings,  but  right  now  it  is  a  tremendously  encouraging 
sign  that  suggests  that  even  organic  and  genetic  problems,  even  prob- 
lems of  he4irii|g  and  languivge,  can  be  ajneliorated  if  not  mred  as  a 
result  of  eai'ly  intervention  programs. 

Wo  have  one  other  proje^.'t,  by  the  way,  tlijvt  I  want  to  mention  in 
the  prevention  business.  We  are  miming  an  exi>erimental  project  in 
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Indiana  workinjr  with  youn/^r  U^muivt^  niothei-s  who  would  ordinarily 
Ih»  ox|)ect<Hl  to  have  a  vory  hi^h  incidiMice  of  handicai)i)ed  younpsters, 
bjised  on  samplings  that  were  done,  tliere.  We  i\\x\  attempting  to  help 
these  young  women  Innbre  they  have  their  babies,  and  while  they  are 
m  the  nroc-ess  of  having  them,  to  see  if  we  ran't  itiduce  the  number  of 
thost^  childi-en  who  are  going  to  grow  up  to  be  nuididates  for  special 
education.  It  is  really  encouniging  to  me  to  In^gin  such  prevent^itive 
prognmis. 

I  remenil)er  one  time  when  I  fii-st  reiK>rtex]  on  this  program  to  Secre- 
tary Richardson.  lie  said,  "You  know  all  these  programs  that  want  to 
catalyze,  is  there  anything  out  there  to  be  witalyzed?  Maybe  there  is 
no  re^imnse  capability/'  But  in  this  area  there  has  l>een,  as  I  mentioned 
to  the  chairman  this  morning.  We  have  had  nmre  than  1,500  projects 
that  we  weren't  funding  replicate  some  part,  of  the  projects  we  were 
funding.  There  is  a  capacity  for  development  out  there,  juid  it  is  I 
think  a  veiy  good  Federa'  investment,  one  of  the  l)esl  programs  that 
I  have  ever  seen  for  that  impact  through  nudtiplying. 

ST.\TK  ri*.\K  lMin.KMKNTATlON 

Mr.  SuRiVKit.  I  rememl)er  earlier  in  yoiir  testimony  you  sjiid  if  you 
had  the  money,  you  would  nut  it  in  State  grants.  Yoti  aie  pi-oposing  to 
cut  this  in  half.  You  say  that  yoii  will  t^ke  ste{>s  to  assure  the  States 
an»  implementing  plans  to  guanuitee  that  every  handicapped  child  be 
afforded  an  equal  oppoiiunity  for  appropriate  education. 

What  are  those  steps  you  am  eiui>o wered  to  t^oke  ? 

Dr.  M.\RTiN\  We  aie  in  an  interesting  |>osition  that  your  question 
obviously  sheds  light  on.  We  are  asking  the  States  to  do  some  things. 
The  Federal  law  ivquiivs  it..  This  year  the  law  was  amended,  and  it 
said,  "If  a  State  wants  to  |)ai'ticipate  in  the  ediication  of  the  handi- 
capped program,  it  should  do  the  followinsr  thin^rs."  Those  things 
include  setting  a  goal  of  full  services  for  all  handicapped  children, 
setting  a  timetable  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  goal,  and  estimating  the 
nunil)er  of  children  who  need  to  be  served,  estimating  the  munbers  of 
teachei^s  that  will  be  necessary,  and  estimating  tlie  munbei's  of  dollai-s 
that  will  be  necessary. 

Our  steps  will  l)e  in  woi'kinjr  with  the  States  to  help  develop  realistic 
and  meaningful  plans.  It  \\ill  involve  a  lot  of  difficult  territory  in  all 
honesty.  For  e.xample,  many  States  have  some  handicapped  children 
who  are  the  ivsponsibility  of  mental  health  agencies  oi*  mental  retarda- 
tion agencies,  not  educational  ageiu'ies  at  all.  Yet  thost^  youngsters 
need  to  have  educational  opportunity  as  well,  and  so  we  are  going  to 
have  to  call  upon  the  States  to  get  infoi'ination  and  feed  it  through 
the  education  agencies  from  these  other  Stale  agencies,  where  there  may 
be  different  requirements,  different  standards,  or  different  approaches 
to  tlie  problem. 

Another  area  we  mentioned  earlier  is  vocational  ediication.  We  are 
iroiuffto  beaskimrthe  persons  responsible  for  vo<*ational  education  in 
the  State  to  do  their  planninnr  for  the  prov'sion  of  vocational  educa- 
tional services  in  such  a  wav  that  it  will  menn*  with  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  planniniTi  and  we  would  look  forward  to  voca- 
tional education  foi*  all  handicapped  children  who  need  it. 

A  lot  of  our  work  is  goine  to  be  fii-st  of  all  in  the  attempt  to  help 
make  these  realistic  plans,  help  the  States  to  get  pa.st  the  hnitlle.s,  the 
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barriers  of  sei)arate  a(hninis(rati()n>,  to  work  toward  tryin«r  to  brlii*^ 
together  tho  vocational  plaiiiiiiig,  the  IIwul  Stait  phtnning,  the  niciital 
health  phuinin<^  aiul  so  forth,  and  then  there  are  other  m]uireiiieiitd  iu 
the  hiwas  well. 

For  example,  the  States  have  to  a>sure  that  they  an»  ix^n\\*i  to  provide 
due  j)r(Kx»ss  to  pariMits  and  chihh'eii  in  the  identification  of  those 
handica])ped  kids. 

I  si»e  our  role  as  assi>».  'X,  in  iniplenienlation.  I  don*t  think  that  \vc 
can  realistically  Iwconie  a  rc;:ulatory  a;:ency.  I  doubt  very  nmch  that 
there  will  boa  herd  of  people  from  the  bureau  ;:oin;:  out  to  hanissthc 
States  into  doinjij  this,  although  we  will  keep  the  i)re.ssuiv  on  to  serve 
unserved  children. 

The  final  problem  we  will  have,  we  alluded  to  briefly  this  morning, 
is  that  some  States  are  feeling  up  against  a  wall  about  this,  and  are 
already  telling  us.  "You  want  us  to  do  a  lot  but  you  are  not  doing 
much  to  help  us."  That  is  really  a  critical  issue;  where  are  I'esources 
going  to  come  from  ? 

In  terms  of  the  abstract  principle  of  what  is  right,  we  know  what 
is  right  and  they  know  what  is  right.  Congress  has  authori/.ed  us 
xotvy  and  go  ahead  and  implement  it. 

!{Kcnrrr.MKN'r  anp  inkok.mation 

yU\  Shuivkk.  Your  budget  i)rovides  only  $1  million  for  improve- 
ment of  information. 
Dr.  Maktix.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuKivwt.  What  about  the  States  and  localities?  Aren*t  they 
putting  a  considerable  amount  into  this? 

Dr.  Maktin.  Part  of  what  this  program  is  doin^.  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  been  so  pleased  with  it,  is  that  it  has  joinexl  forces  with  or- 
ganized pai'cnt  groups.  For  example,  we  are  now  working  with  a 
coalition  of  parents  in  Massachusetts  to  provide  information  to  other 
parents. 

What  our  center  does  is  hold  workshops  to  encounige  i)arent  groups 
to  connect  with  services.  Tiuler  this  bill,  if  the  committee  appropriates 
the  additional  money,  we  will  make  eight  small  grants,  short-term 
gnints.  to  helj)  comnninities  establish  programs.  We  have  luid  a  great 
deal  of  experience  running  what  we  call  the  Special  Education  In- 
formation Center.  It  is  staffed  by  parents  and  it  is  staffed  by  handi- 
capped pei-sons  themselves.  They  have  developed  very  practical  ma- 
terials. It  lias  been  the  recipient  of  a  munl>er  of  awards  from  various 
groups  concerned  with  the  handicapped  because  of  the  practical 
nature  of  it. 

I  might  sav  the  "closer  look"  ads  themselves  were  recognized  this 
year.  They  w*on  the  gold  medal  of  the  New  York  Film  Festival  for 
the  best  public  service  ads.  It  is  (piito  a  successful  progmm.  It  is  our 
feeling  now  that  we  want  to  spread  it  around  in  seveml  communities, 
not  to  provide  all  the  scM'vices  witli  Federal  dollars,  but  to  be  able  to 
give  these  parent  groups,  other  coalitions.  Easter  Seal  groups  and 
others,  the  wherewithal  to  do  tlie.se  things  as  a  partial  support  and 
get  them  into  the  business  and  to  share  with  them. 

Mr.  Siiun-KR.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Maktik.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Coiite? 
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Mr.  CoSTK  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Would  that  parent  proui>— you  were  up  there  in  western  Massa- 
chust»ttsr— qualif^V  for  ou(»  of  those  short-term  «rrauts? 

Dn  MAirnx.  They  mipht  very  well.  In  fact,  that  irmup  is  quite 
unusual  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  Statewide  coalitions  with  some  25  or 
2U  different  parent  jrroups  working  to^jetlier.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  want  to  do.  There  an»  some  otlier  Stutes  that  aiv  moving  in  tliat 
direction,  but  we  want  to  C4iptun»  the  private  i-esomws  Iiere  n»ally 
rather  than  a  govenimentnl  program. 

One  of  the  n>asons  that  W(^  want  to  do  this  is  that  our  own  program 
lias  improved  by  al>out  KK)  |)eix-ent,  when  we  got  parents  of  handi- 
capped childivn  involved  in  ninning  it.  Thev  really  knew  a  little 
bit  better  than  some  of  us  professionals  what  kind  of  information 
tliey  wanted  and  what  kind  other  i>aa»nts  wanted.  This  finding  led 
us  into  the  pn»sent  diivctioii. 


Mr.  CoKTB.  During  the  fall  suppleinentiil  appropriation  hearings, 
I)ot»tor,  yon  testified  that  a  major  goal  in  educating  the  handicapix?d 
wjis  t}ie  deinstitutionalization  of  State  and  local  programs. 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  a  more  normal  educa- 
tional experience  for  tlie  severely  handicapjx^d  children? 

pr.  Martix.  Many  States  have  developed  programs  designed  to 
(leinstit^tionali/e  children.  !t  varies  fi-om  State  to  State,  but  there 
is  a  national  trend  that  is  increasingly  doing  just, that. 

I  was  asked  before  why  we  want  these*  S(»vcrelv  liandicapi)ed  model 
piojects  and  wliat  purnosc*  they  will  s(»rve.  The'mil  puri>ose  is  to  do 
just  this,  to  say  to  the  local  sc»hool  district  that  has  the  new  re.si)onsi- 
bility  for  educating  a  youngster  who  was  in  a  State  hc^nital  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  "Here  is  the  way  you  can  do  it.  Heiv  is  how  it 
work.*;  in  different  coniiniinities.  Here  is  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  is  involved.''  People  are  coming  to  n.s,  as  they'always  do  when 
they  are  faced  with  a  new  responsibility  saying  to  us  two  things: 
"Can  you  give  us  the  inoupy  ?"  We  may  not  Ik*  able  to.  but  they  also 
say  to  us:  "Even  if  we  had  the  money,  we  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Can  you  help  us  train  teachers?" 

Teacher  training  funds  will  l)e  focused  on  the  early  childhood  and 
severely  handicapped.  Our  regional  ivsoiirce  centers' working  on  ap- 
praisal and  diagnosis  of  ehildmi  have  a  new  focus  on  severelv  handi- 
capped. The.^^Miiodel  projects  will  lH»out  theiv  as  actual  demoiust  rat  ions 
of  how  it  C4in  l)e  done  in  a  lo(»al  .S(»hool  district. 

Under  the  Federal  law  there  is  a  new  requirement  that  the  States 
adopt  a  posture  that  Mr.  Shriver  was  just  asking  about,  which  says 
that  children  should  be  educated  as  a  matter  of  policv  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment. 

What  that  means  is  that  while  it  is  r(»cogniy.ed  that  for  some  young- 
sters you  will  need  a  very  special  environment,  for  many,  you'won't: 
and  that  tlie  school  has  the  responsibility  not  iiLst  to  group  children 
together  for  convenience,  but  to  try  and  keep  tliein  in  as  unrestricted 
an  envir  nment  as  ix)ssil)le.  and  to  move  them  ont  of  the  regular  school 
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only  wliero  necessary,  and  out  of  the  special  class  into  a  special  school 
only  where  niwssary,  and  out  of  the  special  school  into  a  home  pro- 
gram only  wheixi  necessary. 

lU^WNIXr,  FOU  lNl)lVU)rAL  \EI'n)S 

It  sort  of  changes  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  the  assumptions 
of  society.  Whereas  a  lot  of  our  education  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped and  othei-s  were  more  or  less  organized  for  administrative  con- 
venience, when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  now  they  must  be  organized 
more  responsively  to  the  individual  s  needs.  I  am  afraid  we  have  done 
that  a  lot  in  development  of  big  institutions  for  warehousing  people 
without  necessarily  meaning  to,  but  that  was  the  net  result.  That  is 
why  it  is  important  to  swing  back  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  CoxTK.  There  is  a  place  up  in  my  district  called  Belchertown.  I 
don  t  know  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  it. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  have. 

Mr,  CoNTE.  It  has  had  a  great  controversy  in  the  last  couple  of 
TOii'S.  I  visited  It  this  fall.  The  new  director  seems  to  be  a  very  capable 
individual  and  he  has  some  really  exciting  programs.  He  brought  me 
through  there.  Men  and  women  have  been  in  there  all  of  their  lives, 
locked  up  almost  m  cells.  Now  he  has  built  these  little  apartment  type 
buildings,  giving  them  a  ":reat  deal  more  freedom.  Eventually  hope- 
fully he  can  get  them  out  of  there. 

Have  you  looked  into  that  program  ? 

Dr.  Marttx,  I  have  not,  but  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have. 
I  must  say  I  appreciate  your  going  to  that  kind  of  program,  because 
It  coinnuinicates  a  reality  that  I  could  never  express  to  you  in  words. 
That  IS  just  great.  Some  of  our  projects,  and  before  Mr.  Michel  was 
asking  about,  these  i-esearch  projects,  and  mentioning  that  this  com- 
mittee hiuj  always  felt  rather  favorably  about  them,  for  example,  the 
Parsons  State  Hospital  project  in  Kansas,  are  working  with  just  those 
kinds  of  young  people  you  were  talking  about,  the  young  adults  and 
adults  who  never  had  any  training  before  and  we  always  a  sumed 
couldn't  he.  benefitted. 

We  sat  down  trj'ing  to  teach  them  step  by  step,  beginning  with 
feeding,  dressing,  and  so  forth.  Here  they  came  out  and  were  able  to 
do  those  things.  I  would  be  pleased  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  TE  CHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

I  am  going  to  ask  this  year  in  fact,  Mr.  Conte,  and  I  have  already 
instructed  the  staff  to  begin  planning,  and  I  have  a  staff  member 
assigned  to  these  duties,  to  run  a  scries  of  visits  to  these  State  hospitals 
and  State  institutional  programs.  We  will  use  our  own  staff  and 
consultants,  with  an  idea  toward  providing  assistance  or  suggestions 
to  those  hospitals.  This  is  not  necessarily  going  on  witch  hunts,  but 
really  sajring,  "I^ook,  here  are  things  we  know  are  going  on  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  Belchertown;  here  are  things  going  on  in  Kansas;  and 
here  are  things  that  you  can  do  in  these  programs,"  and  facilitating 
that  kind  of  communication.  It  is  really  sorely  ne^ed.  Yet  there  is 
progress,  and  there  has  been  a  general  public  awareness  of  conditions 
m  the  institutions,  and  many,  many  or  them  are  improving. 
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Mx-.  CoNTK.  1  liope  yon  will  look  at  it,  because  I  think  the  director 
there  is  on  the  ri/jht  track.  I  try  to  ^^^ive  encoura^rement  and  any  help 
that  I  can  give.  Perhaps  you  have  ideas  whei^e  I  can  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you  could  see  that  Iiospital.  T  saw  children  in 
thei-e  with  ti-eniendously  hi^rh  IQ  s  and  yet  they  had  been  stmnped  in 
their  beds  all  their  lives  and  they  had  lost  the  <rrowth  of  their  anns 
and  lefrs  and  they  were  just  like  aninuils.  It  was  i-eally  a  pathetic  and 
terribe  thing.  They  are  now  changing  that  whole  system  there  and 
treating  them  like  human  beings,  educating  them,  and  hopefully  get- 
ting them  out  of  there. 

AKEA  LE.\RNING  RKSOUnCE  CKNTERS 

Afr.  CoNTE.  You  stated  that  another  priority  was  the  establishment 
of  an  aiTa  learning  regional  i-esource  center  to  cooi-dinate  prof^rams 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  To  what  extent  has  this  goal 
been  realized? 

Dr.  JfAKTix.  Thirteen  ai-ea  learniujir  resource  centei-s  ai-e  now  in  place 
to  provide  services  to  State  education  agencies  and  local  education 
agencies  to  assist  in  i-esponding  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children. 
In  addition  13  regional  resource  centers  ai-e  now  working  across  the 
country  to  aid  States  and  local  agencies  in  developing  and  applying 
high  quality  assessment  and  diagnostic  practices  so  that  children  can 
receive  more  effective  educational  projrraming.  WHiile  these  centers 
have  been  established  they  are  still  undergoing  modifications  in  their 
procedures  and  improving  their  techniques  of  dealing  with  State  and 
local  agencies. 

Mr.  OoNTE.  Throuirhout  last  yearns  supplemental]  hearings  and  your 
justification  for  fiscal  year  11)70,  the  sti-ess  is  placed  on  "capacity  build- 
ing'—improving  and  expanding  State  and  local  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  childi*en,  as  I  understand  it.  T  am  conceme.1  that 
in  sti*e5sing  the  need  to  impmve  capacity  over  the  long  run  we  mav  be 
overlookiuir  the  short-tenn  needs  of  those  handicapped  cliildren  that 
need  an  education  now  to  prepai-e  them  for  adult  life.  Wlyat  effort  is 
being  made  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  handicapped? 

Dr.  AfARTix.  l\nule  it  is  true  that  most  of  our  efforts  are  capacity 
building  in  nature,  the  programs  provide  many  services  directlv  to  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  handicapped.  For  example  more  than  400,000 
children  will  pai-ticipate  in  federally  supported  projects  under  the 
State  grant  program,  \lm\t  75  percent  of  all  deaf-blind  children  are 
beinir  served  directlv  with  Federal  funds.  As  a  result  of  model  demon- 
stration programs  in  early  childhood  education  n^arlv  100,000  pre- 
school will  be  served.  These  are  just  examples  of  services  of  efforts 
lx*ing  made  to  meet  current  needs.  In  addition,  capacity  building  re- 
suites  in  technical  assistance  and  other  support  services  to  States  and 
LEA*s  which  permit  them  to  serve  additional  children. 

STATK  fSK  OK  KKDKRAT,  FTXnS 

Afr.  CoN'i-K.  What  use  have  the  States  made  of  the  Federal  assistance 
for  education  of  the  handicapped  to  date? 

Dr.  Marttx.  States  have  traditionally  used  Fedenil  funds  to  initiate, 
expand  and  iinpiove  programs  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 
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Resoiircvs  wiv  Ufecil  to  siipplpiiu'iit  existing  Stati*  funds.  In  uiobt  cases 
JStatfsaiv  now  nbintr  Federal  reM)um»s  to  M»v\e  the  pre\  ioiisly  nnber\  ed 
child. 

Mr.  (\»NTK.  How  many  hMidicappcd  children  have  been  reached  ? 

Dr.  Mautin.  Approximately  22r),()00  cliildren  ha\e  been  reached  as 
a  result  of  PVderal  assistance. 

Mr.  CoNTK  What  effort  is  made  to  assiire  that  handicapped  children 
<reniiinely  benetit  from  Federal  assistance,  and  are  not  merely  an  en- 
rollment statistic? 

Dr.  Martix.  States  make  annual  i-eports  to  the  Federal  Government 
concerning  the  projects  they  fimd  and  the  nmnber  they  serve.  In  addi- 
tion some  of  the  projects  are  monitored  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  enroll- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  States  pro\  ide  an  annal  description  of  ac- 
tivities and  residts. 

Mr.  CoNTK.  To  what  extent  have  the  States  improved  th(»ir  ability 
to  edticate  the  handicapped  as  a  result  of  P\»deral  assistance? 

Dr.  MAirriN.  States  have  been  increasing  the  enrollments  of  handi- 
capped chiKlren  in  educational  programs  b^*  an  average  of  250,000  per 
year  over  the  hiht  .")  years.  Many  State  directoi*s  of  special  education 
have  told  Uh  that  the  Federal  resources  have  acted  as  seed  money  or  as 
catalysts  to  stinndate  new  services.  In  addition,  programs  such  :is  early 
childhood  eduiMtion,  learning dis;d)ilities,  the  regional  resource  centers 
and  area  learning  n»source  centers,  as  well  as  the  severely  handicapped 
and  deaf-blind  support  have  all  served  to  stimulate  expansion  of  State 
efforts.  As  an  example  many  States  are  now  including  pi-eschool  handi- 
capped as  part  of  their  school  programs  where  pnor  to  the  early 
childhood  program  no  efforts  existed. 

COURT  DKC'ISIOXS  AN'D  STA'FK  LAWS 

Mr.  CoN  iK.  Would  recent  cotirt  decisions  and  the  enactnient  of  State 
laws  reqtiiring  improved  education  for  the  handicapped  have  had  the 
sameeffert  without  Federal  aid? 

Dr.  Maim  IN".  Xo.  recent  cotirt  decisions  have  served  to  highlight  the 
problems  and  bring  great  pressme  on  State  ami  local  govei  ninents  to 
enforce  their  laws.  However,  in  many  places,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  court  decisions  have  not  yet  been  fidly  implemented 
and  Federal  resources  are  being  tised  to  supplement  siTvices  at  all 
Ie\els.  Soim  t\pes  of  mandatory  laws  are  on  the  books  in  45  States — 
hut  there  is  no  State  now  serving  all  of  its  child i-eii. 

STIMri..VriON'  KKKKCT  OK  STATK  KXrHNDrri^KK 

Mr.  Com  K.  'I'o  w  hat  extent  does  the  Federal  effoi  t  to  improve  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  .stimulate  increased  linancing  by  State  and 
local  airencies? 

Dr.  Martin.  This  question  would  be  better  answered  b}*  an  example. 
In  our  earl,\  <  hildhood  model  demonstration  progr  am,  projects  in  one 
State  which  ha\e  pro\en  to  be  successfid  are  replicated  by  other  proj- 
ects within  that  State  a.s  well  as  bv  other  States.  Funding  for  these 
replicated  projects  is«)ften  linaucedhy  State  and  local  agiMicies. 
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KFKKCr  OK  KKDKUAL  UKSKAKCll,  l)KVKU)PMKN'l\ AXl)  INNOVATION 

Mr.  CoNTK.  What  specitio  results  h:i vo  boon  realized  from  the  Federal 
researelu  development  and  innovation  ellbrt  i 

Dr.  Maktin.  P2xaniples  of  significant  iinpi-ovements  in  the  field  of 
education  ay  a  resnlt  of  this  Hurean  s  re^search,  developnient,  and  in- 
novation effort  are: 

1.  Set  of  connnnnication  devices  which  permits  severely  crip- 
pled, nonvocal  children  toconnnnnicateby  typewriter. 

2.  Hearing  impaired  preschoolers  are  benefiting  from  validated 
materials  for  tejiching  niannal  connnunications. 

X  Six  new  cnrri^'nl^l  for  edncation  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren are  being  dist  ribnted  commercially. 

4.  Speech  impaired  children,  es^)ecially  those  with  articnlation 
and  rhythm  problems  are  benehting  from  improved  tlierapy 
techniqnes. 

5.  Access  of  visnally  handicapped  children  to  edncational  ma- 
terials is  being  enhanced  by  two  devices  developed  under  our 
snppoit  .  .  .  one  for  low-vision  children  and  one  for  the  totally 
blmd. 

USE  OF  FKDKUAL  FUNDS 

^  Mr.  CoNTE.  Testimony  last  year  stated  that  funds  released  to  the 
States  under  the  State  grant  pVogram  have  not  been  used  to  replace 
State  expenditures.  Is  this  still  true?  What  guarantee  do  yon  nave 
that,  especially  during  the  present  tight  economic  situation,  States 
won't  attempt  to  do  this  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Marti-V.  Funds  released  under  the  State  grant  program  have 
been  used  to  initiate,  expand  and  improve  edncational  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  The  proposed  Federal  regulations  under  which 
this  program  now  operates  requires  the  States  to  use  the  funds  only 
as  supplemental  resources.  Two  recent  evaluations  of  the  programs 
phis  program  impact  statements  from  several  States  indicate  that 
resources  are  being  used  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  legislation.  We 
expend  a  good  deal  of  effort  in  monitoring  the  programs;  and  if  neces- 
sary in  calling  for  audits  where  violations  are  suspected. 


hOCAh  nESPOXSIBIMTU:S 


Mr.  CoNTK.  Last  year  we  heard  testimony  indicating  that  many 
school  boards  did  not  view  the  edncation  of  the  handicapped  children 
as  a  problem  for  which  they  were  responsible.  Do  your  plans  for  ca- 
pacity building  touch  on  this  problem? 

Dr.  Martin.  Our  plans  for  working  with  the  States,  under  the  new 
Public  Law  9^^380,  will  bring  us  into  closer  contact  with  local  school 
boards.  In  addition,  our  early  childhood  education  projects  and  cer- 
tain other  activities  have  brought  us  into  closer  contact  with  the  local 
people.  As  we  become  more  involved  in  our  job  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  0;W80  we  believe  we  will  have  greater 
opportunity  to  assist  the  States  in  solving  some  of  their  local  problems. 

Mr.  CoNTK.  In  your  statement.  Dr.  Martin,  yon  mention  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  last  year  to  require  the  States  to  assure  education 
for  all  handicapped  children.  With  funding  constraints  and  program 
startup  times,  I  can  understand  that  this  Is  a  goal  that  will  not  l>e 
reached  overnight.  What  effort  is  being  made,  though,  to  assure  each 
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liaiidicapped  cliilil  lias  ihv  sium-  opportunity  to  be  roiisideml  for  tin* 
existiii«r  odiicutioii  pro«rr:iiiis?  AVIumi  will  IiII  Imiulicapped  cliiUireii 
liave  an  equal  cliance  at  recei\in<r  the  kind  of  edneation  they  need? 

l)r.  Mautin.  Tlie  law  makes  pi-ovision  tliat  tlie  States  use  on  a  hi«rli 
pi'iority  basis  tlu*  Federal  dollars  tliey  reeei\e  for  eliildren  wlio  Iiave 
not  been  previously  served.  Tlie  pi()«rn(>sis  for  sevvin*;  all  cliildren, 
despite  tlie  new  law,  is  not  partieularly  *rood  over  the  short  run.  Of 
course,  sonu»  States  will  meet  the  need's  of  all  handicapped  children 
within  the  next  few  years,  but  most  will  not  approach  full  services 
for  many  years. 

PARKNTS 

yiv.  CoNTK.  How  UKiny  parents  of  handicapped  children  are  bein<r 
reached  ?  'I'o  what  extent  do  parents  seek  out  assistance  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  educating  their  handicapped  children  ? 

Dr.  Makti.x.  Tu  fiscal  year  lOTo,  our  operation.  Closer  Ijook,  pro- 
vided r)0,000  parents  with  current  program  infonnation  through  the 
Closer  I^^ok  ads  and  mailings  from  the  special  education  information 
center  and  reached  lilCOOO  parents  with  the  SEIC  newsletter. 

TKACIIKU  TRAININO 

Mr.  CoNTK.  In  trying  to  develop  suflicient  manpower  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  to  what  extent  are  you  able  to  draw  on  the 
pool  of  imemployed  teachers?  Are  training  programs  available  for 
experienced  teachers  who  wish  to  shift  over  to  educating  the  handi- 
capped? 

,  pr.  MAirriN.  Many  of  our  teacher  training  programs  in  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  retraining  teachei-s  who  either  have  been  in 
regular  clarssroonis  or  who  could  not  get  jobs  teaching  nonhandicapped. 
Many  thousands  of  these  people  are  returning  to  school  to  be  trained 
as  teachei-s  of  handicapped  children.  Tu  addition  we  are  running  pro- 
grams for  legidar  teachers  who  now  have  or  will  soon  have  handi- 
ca])ped  children  in  their  classrooms.  Tuservice  trainin|r  programs  for 
r(»gulai-  education  teachers  are  being  sponsored  by  State  education 
agencies  under  Fe(h»ral  sponsorsh  ip. 

JOB  TKAI.VINO 

(^»N  iK.  What  eniphrt&.is  do  you  place  on  job  training  in  seeking 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  handicapped? 

Dr.  .Maktin.  ()m»  of  the  most  ini])ortant,  but  difficult  areas  is  the  one 
of  smiring  meaningful  job  training  and  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities for  handical)petl  children.  The  l^ureau  has  a  major  objective 
to  a(  hic\e  decent  career  and  vocational  educational  opportunities  for 
these  c  hildren.  We  are  investing  research,  demonstration,  and  training 
funds  in  securing  these  servicers. 

ri}<K;KAMS  KOK  TMK  IIANOIC'AITKD 

Mr.  CoxTK.  Coidd  yo;.  provide  for  the  record  a  listing  of  all  ele- 
mentary and  secomlary  education  programs  directed  towards  the 
handicapped.  Include  the  antliori/.ing  legislation,  authorized  levels, 
and  level  of  appropriations  for  the  past  several  fiscal  years. 

Dr.  Mahtix.  AVe  will  be  liap])y  to  provide  such  a  table  for  the  record. 
Q      [The  insert  follows :] 


Approprladon/aedvlcy 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Author leac Ion    Appropriation     Auehortzatlon    Appropriation     Authorization  Request 


Occupational,  Vocatlonali  and 
Adult  Education 

Grants  to  States  for  vocational 
education 

(a)    Basic  vocational  education 

(VEA-8)  $  41,250,345 


Education  personnel 

(a)    Teacher  corps  (EPDA» 

Part  3-1) 
(b>    Other  education  personnel 

developccnc  (EPOl\. 

Tar:  D) 


6/ 
6/ 


5  41.250,845       $  42,813.945    S  42.813.945 


7/ 

5.600,000- 


6/ 
6/ 


7/ 

5.600,O0(r 


6/ 


5.600,000^^ 


633,115,773        303.701,778        956, 901, 5V       353,208,444      387,500,000  337,774.162 


Bureau  of  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education/Division 
of  Vocational, Technical  & 
NJtnpower  Education 

Office  of  Cooalssloner/ 
Director,  Teacher  Corps 

BOAE/Dlvlslon  of  Edu> 
catlonal  Systcas  Devclop- 
ocnt 


1/    Total  of  $66,500,000  authorized  for  all  part  C  activities  which,  in  1974,  Included  Dcaf-bllnd  centers.  Early  childhood  education,  and  Regional 
resource  centers. 

V    Funds  for  Severely  handicapped  projects  arc  recjuested  under  Part  C,  section  621.  however,  the  authority  used  to  operate  these  projects  Is  derived 

froa  section  624  of  the  saoe  part.    Funding  for  section  624  projects  cay  originate  In  any  section  of  Part  C  which  has  specific  authorizations. 
3'    Total  of  $103,500,000  authorized  for  all  Part  D  activities,  which  include  Recruitnent  and  Infomatlon  and  Special  education  manpower  devclopoent, 
y    this  amount  Is  all  that  can  be  identified  froo  the  Consolidation  prograo. 
5/    ro  be  proposed  for  later  transslttal  under  new  legislation. 
6/    Total  of  $450,000,000  for  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 

2'    Estinatcd  15'.  of  total  appropriation.    Teacher  Corps  trains  teachers  to  cope  with  all  children  and  problcas  In  the  regular  classroon.  which  can 
Include  handicapped  children. 


Appropriaclon/acC Ivicy 

Education  for  she  HanJUapped  (DiA) 

Scace  Assis:ancc 

ta)    State  ^raat  pro^raj  I  Tart  S) 
tb)    Dcat-bSxnd  center*  (Pari  (.  . 
sec  62>) 

(c)    Severely  handicapped  proJcc:s 
(Part  C.  sec.  624) 

Innovation  and  developocnt 

(a)    Earlv  childhood  educa:lon 
(Par:  C,  sec.  {>23) 

<b)    Specific  learnln^;  dis- 
abilities (Part  G) 

(c)    Regional  vocational,  adult,  and 
postsecondary  programs  (Part  C 
sec.  625) 

<d)    Research  and  deaonstratlon 
(Part  £) 

Media  and  resource  services 

(a)  Media  services  and  captlop^d 

fllas  (Part  F) 

(b)  Regional  resource  centers 

(Part  C,  sec.  621) 
(c\    RecruiCscnt  and  tnforaatlon 
^Parc  J>,  sec.  633) 

Special  education  ranpowcr  developoent 
fPart  0) 

Clcsentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Grants  for  iisadvantagcd  (ESHA  I) 
(a)    Handicapped  children  (Part  A) 


EUMLNTARV         SECONDARY  PRtXlKAMS  DIRECTED  m'ARO  PIE  IfiVNDlCAPPED 
1974     _       _  1975 


Responsible 


Author iaot Ion    Appropriation     Authorization    Appropriation     Authorlratlon     Request    Adalnistrative  Division 


$:2o.ooo.ooo 

00,500.000  '-' 
2/ 

11/ 

31,000,000 


20,000,000 

1/ 


103.500.000^^ 


85,773.000 


Su^^puiC  and  innovation  grants 

(u)    Consolidation  prograa  (EShA  IV-C) 

(b)    Suppleaentarv  services  (tSEA  III)  20,086,933 


47,500.000 
14.055.000 
2.247.000 

11,331,000 
3,250,000 


12.922.000 
5,743,000 
500,000 

39,615,000 
35,773.000 
20.086,933 


$666,312,150  5100,000,000 
15,000,000  12,000,000 


2/ 

25,500,000 
10,000.000 

1.000,000 
I5,000,00f^ 

13,000,000 
12,500,000 
500,000 

45.000.000 

88.927.175 
16.343.324 


2.826,000 

13,330,000 
3.250,000 

575,000 
9,341.000 

13,000,000 
7,037,000 
500,000 

37,700,000 

88.927,175 
I6.34rir.324 


$100,000,000  $100,000,000)  Bureau  of  Education 
)  tor  the  Handicapped 
20,000,000      16,000,000)  (BEH) 

)  Dlvlfilon  of  Assistance 
2/  3,250,000)  to  States 


36.000.000      22,000.000)  BEH/Dlvislon 
)  of 

20.000,000       4,250,000)  Innovation 
)  and 

)  Oevelopocnt 
•iflnltc  2,000,000) 
) 

20,000,000  11,000.000) 


22.000,000      16,000.000)  BEH/Divislon 
)  of 

13,000,000       9,75'.',oim>  .Mcaxa 

)  Services 
500,000  1,000,000) 


52,000,000      39,750,000    BEH/Dlvlslon  of 

Personnel  Preparation 


99,000,000     99,000.000    BEH/Dlvlslon  of 

Assistance  to  States 


4/ 

8,174.16^-     Bureau  of  School  Syatems 
BSS/  Dlvlalon 
of  Supplencntary  Cen' 
ters  and  Services 
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Mr.  CoNTE.  For  the  record,  1  would  like  to  say  I  didn't  realize  Dr. 
Martin  had  been  with  the  Govermuent  and  witli  the  agency  for  8 
yeai-s,  it  seems  just  like  yesterday  that  lie  has  been  coming  up  to  this 
committee^ 

Mr. Flood.  Wotrained  hinu 

Mr.  CoNm  He  certainly  has  done  a  very,  very  eonnnendablo  job 
and  is  one  of  the  most  de<Iicated  public  servants  we  have  and  a  very 
capable  one. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation  Estitute 
EDUCATION  FOR  TllF  HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  {$299,609,000)  $275,000,OjO:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  this  ainount  [$100,000,000)  $$0,000,000  for  part  B 
shall  become  available  July  1.  [1975)  1976,  and  shall  remain  available 
through  (June)  September  30,  [1976)  29??,    [Provided  further,  That  of 
the  sums  appropriated  herein,  not  to  exceed  $575,000  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  section  625  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.)-^ 

Note:    Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  for  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

For  "education  for  the  handicapped"  for  the  period  Julu  1  19?6 
tnj-cuijh  Scpterriher  ZO,  19/6,  $22,200,000,  y  ^W^z-o, 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

K    The  proviso  making  sums  available  to  carry  out  section  625  of  the 

rtZlllZ  ?  ^k"^^''!^^  '^^       "^'^  necessary,  since  sums  are  specifically 

requested  in  this  budget  for  chat  purpose* 
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DEPARTMEHT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUailON,  AND  UELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Education  for  the  Handictpped 
Amounts  Available  for  Obllgitlon 

1975  1976  1976  Advance 

Reviled  Rcvlaed  for  1977 

Appropriation   $199,609,000       $225,000,000  $50,000,000 

Proposed  rescissions   -52.500,000        -50-000,000  — 

Total,  obligations   147,109,000        175,000,000  50,000,000 
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Sutirtary  of  Changet 

1975  Estimated  obligation   $199,609,000 

Uss:    Proposed  rescission   -52,500,000 

Subtotal,  1975  Revised  obligations   147,109,000 

1976  Estimated  obligations   225,000,000 

Less:    Proposed  rescission   -50,000»000 

Subtotal,  1976  Revised  obligations   175,000,000 

Net  change   +27,891,000 

1976  Advance  for  1977   50,000,000* 

"                                                      1975             Change             1976  Change 
 Base  from  Base  Base*  from  Base* 

Increases: 
A.  Program: 

1.  State  grant  program...  $47,500,000    $f2,500,000  $50,000,000 

2.  Ocaf-blind  centers. ...    12,000,000  +4,000,000 

3.  Severely  handicapped 

projects   2.826,000  +424,000 

4.  Early  childhood  edu- 

cation  13,330,000  +8,670,000 

5.  Specific  learning 

disabilities   3,250,000  +1,000,000 

6.  Regional  vocational, 
adult,  and  postsec- 


575,000 

+1,425, 

000 

7. 

Research  and  deioon- 

9,341.000 

+1,659 

000 

8. 

Medla  services  and 

13,000,000 

+3,000,000 

9. 

Regional  resource 

7,087,000 

+2,663 

000 

10. 

Recruitment  and  infor- 

500,000 

+500 

000 

11. 

Special  education  nan- 

power  development...    37,700,000  +2,050.000 


Total,  increases   +27,891.000 


Total,  net  change   +27.891.000 


*  Refers  only  to  the  State  grant  program,  for  which  advance  funding  Is  requested. 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increase 
A.  Program: 

I.  State  grant  pro gram- -The  increase  ic  fiscal  year  1976  for  school  year 
1975-1976  will  cover  the  increased  minimum  State  allotments  as  specified  in  the 
Education  Amendn^cnts  of  1974,  and  will  otherwise  provide  a  very  slight  increase 
in  the  total  allocated  to  the  States. 

Deaf-blind  centers— The  increase  of  $4,000,000  wlU  provide  for  Che 
provision  of  full-ttme  educational  service*;  to  an  additiona.  800  dcaf-biind 
children  ($+3,300,000),  and  will  cover  the  cost  of  related  supportive  services 
in  the  regional  centers  ($+700,000). 
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3"    Severely  handicapped  projects— The  increase  of  $424,000  will  provide 
for  5  additional  projects. 

^*    Early  childhood  education-^the  increase  of  $8,670,000  will  provide  for 
an  increase  of  27  first  year  projects,  from  25  in  1975  to  52  in  1976  ($f 1,932.000) , 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  continuing  demonstration  projects  for  the  second  and 
third  years  ($f3,935,000),  funding  of  10  new  validation  projects  ($+1,000,000).  an 
increase  in  the  cost  and  number  of  outreach  projects  ($1-1,238.000)  increased* 
technical  assistance  ($+265,000),  *nd  funding  of  20  new  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  for  support  of  early  childliood  coordinators  ($+300,000). 

.      .  ^'    Specific  learning  disabilities— The  increase  of  $1,000,000  will  provide 
for  2  new  demonstration  projects,  1  outside  evaluation,  and  1  technical  assistance 
pro  J  e  c  t . 

-  ,  vocational,  adults  and  postaecondarv  programa-,Th.>  increase  of 

$1,425,000  will  provide  for  6  new  projects  in  the  areas  of  postsecondary  and  adult 
education. 

7.    Research  and  demonstration-^-nie  increase  of  $1,659,000  will  provide  for 
the  expansion  of  the  program  through  the  funding  of  10  additional  projects. 

^*    Media  services  and  captioned  films— The  increase  of  $3,000,000  will  pro- 
vide for  a  new  marketing  and  implementation  strategy  in  order  to  ensure  the 
efficient  and  effective  application  of  media  products  by  handicapped  people;  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  captioned  films;  and  an  increase  in  the 
scope  of  work  of  the  Area  Learning  Resource  Centers. 

9.    Regional  resource  centers— The  increase  of  $2,663,000  will  expand  the 
identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and  evaluative,  and  placement  services 
of  the  centers  for  handicapped  children. 

10*    Recruitment  and  informat ion—The  increase  of  $500,000  will  provide  for 
8  new  grants  to  organize  local  units  in  order  that  they  may  help  parents  of  handi- 
capped children  locate  and  use  special  educational  services,  and  2  new  grants  to 
survey  recruitment  and  informational  needs,  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
local  informational  units,  and  target  information  on  minority  Populations. 

Special  education  manpower  development— llie  increaie'of  $2,050,000  will 
expand  this  program  with  an  additional  34  grants  which  will  target  on  teacher 
training  in  the  priority  areas  of  early  childhood  education,  education  of  the 
severely  handicapped,  and  filling  personnel  gapa  in  isolated  areas. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


Page                                       1975                 1975                1976             Increase  or 
Ro£.  PsMtniif^.  Revised  Revlsedi^  fyffrrflSr 

State  assistance: 

166        ^program!?!   $100,000,000     $  47,500,000    $  50,000,000     $+  2,500.000 

(1976  Advance  for  ^^^^  ^  , 

1977)  (50,000,000)  (— -) 

169        'Ic^^cis"^   12,000,000         12,000,000       16,000,000       +  4,000.000 

(c)  Severely  handl"  ^„       ,  ... 

174          capped  projects..       2,826,000         2,826,000        3,250,000       +  424,000 

Innovation  and  develop- 
ment: 

178  ^""^  ^diLtlo"^^^^  13,330,000        13,330,000  22,000,000       +  8.670,000 

(b)  Specific  learning  . 

182          risablUtles.....  3,250,000          3,250,000  4,250,000       +  1,000.000 

(c)  Regional  vocational, 

adult,  and  post- 

185          secondary  programs  575,000             575,000  2,000,000       +  1,425,000 

(d)  Research  and  demon-  . 

187          stration   9,341,000          9,341,000  11,000,000       +  1,659,000 

Ifedla  and  resource 
services: 

(a)  Media  services 

and  captioned  ^ 
190  films..   13,000,000        13,000,000       16,000,000       +  3,000,000 

(b)  Regional  resource  ^ 

194  centers   7,087,000  7,087,000         9,750,000       +  2,663,000 

(c)  Recruitment  and 

U7  Information   500,000  500,000        1,000,000      +  500.000 

Special  education  man- 
200     power  development...      37.700.000        37.700.000       39,750.000  +  2,050,000 

Total  obligations  $199,609,000     $147,109,000    $175,000,000  $+27,891,000 

(1976  Advance  for  1977)  (50,000,000)  (•-) 


1/  Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance  appropriation 
for  1976  of  $100,000,000  In  the  State  grant  program. 
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Ob!lg«tlon«  by  Object 


1975 
g«tlMte 


Ttmvel  and  trans port«« 
tlon  of  persona 

Tr«neport«tlon  of  thlngi 

Rent,  coaninlc«tlon«, 
and  utilities 

Printing  an<*  repr-)ductlon 

Other  scrvlcjr\; 

Ptojcci  contract* 

Supplies  and  naterUls 

Cqulpaent 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 
(1976  Advarce  for  1977) 
Total  obligations  by 
object 

(1976  Advance  for 
1977) 


20,000 
1,000 

5,000 
7,000 

32,909,000 
4,000 
12,000 

166*651^00 


199,609,000 


1975  1976  Increase  or 

Revised        n^^,4^mA  Decr^^a*^ 


20,000  23,000  +3,000 

1,000  1^000 

5»000  6,000  +1,000 

7,000  10,000  +3,000 

32,909,000    42,971,000  +10.062,000 

^•000  5,000  +1,000 

12,000  K^OOO  +2,000 


114.151,000 


147,109,000  175,000,000  +27,891,000 
(50,000,000)  ( — ) 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


 1976   1976  Advance  for  1977 

Appropriation  Appropriation 
Legislation  Authorized  Requested        Authorized  Requested 


Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act : 


Part  B— Section  611, 

Grants  to  States   $100,000,000  $50,000,000     $110,000,000  $50,000,000 

Part  C— Section  621. 
Regional  resource 

centers   18,000,000  9,750,000 

Severely  handicapped 

projects   1/  3,250,000 

—Section  622,  Deaf- 
blind  centers   20.000,000  16.000,000 

••Section  623,  Early 

childhood  projects   36,000,000  22,000,000 

—Section  625, 
Regional  vocational, 
adult,  and  post second* 

ary  programs   2/  2,000,000 

Part  I>— Sections  631, 
632,  and  634.  Special 
education  manpower 

deve  I  opmcn  t   52 , 000 , 000  39 , 750 , 000 

—Section  633.  Re- 
cruitment and  inform 

nation   500,000  1,000,000^' 

Part  E— Research  and 

demonstration   20,000,000  11,000,000 

Part  F«->!edla  services 

and  captioned  films...,  22,000,000  16,000,000 
Part  C— Specific 

Learning  disabilities.,  20,000,000  ^,250,000 


1^/  Funds  for  Severely  Handicapped  Projects  are  requested  under  Part  C,  section  621; 
however,  the  authority  used  to  operate  these  projects  is  derived  from  section  624 
of  the  same  part.    Funding  for  section  624  projects  may  originate  in  any  section 
of  Part  C  which  has  specific  authorizations. 

2/  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

3/  Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  for  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 
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Education  for  the  Handicapped 


Vear 

Bud^'C 
Estimate 

to  ConRress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

28,3C0,000 

23,300,009 

23,300,000 

28,300,000 

1967 

37,900,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,000 

1968 

53,400,000 

53,400,000 

58,400,000 

52,650,000 

1969 

84,650,000 

78,850,000 

78,850 ,000 

78,850,000 

1970 

85,830,000 

100,000,000 

105,000,000 

84,575,000 

1971 

94,450,000 

104,400,000 

104,400,000 

104,400,000 

1972 

104,250,000 

109,250,000 

110,750,000 

110,000,000 

1973 

131,019,000 

157,319,000 

180,569,000 

157,319,000 

1974 

131,109,000 

143,609,000 

159,069,000 

147,079,000 

1975 

147,109,000 

184,609»000 

224,609,000 

199,609,000 

1975  Rescission 

-52,500,000 

1975  Advance  for 

1976  50,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

1976 

125,000,000 

1976  Rescission 

-50,000,000 

1976  Advance  for  1977  50,000,000 


o  3/3 
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Justification 
Education  for  the  Handicap(«ed 


1975 
Estioatc 


1975 
Revised 


1976 

Revised 


Increase  or 


Stace  assistance: 

(a)  State  grant 

prograo  

(1976  Advar.ee 
for  1977)  

(b)  Dcaf-blind 

centers  

(c)  Severely  handi- 

capped projects. 

Innovation  and 
dcvelop^nt: 

(•)  ^rly  childhood 
education. •••••• 

(b)  Specific  learning 

disabilities.*.., 

(c)  Regional  voca- 

tional »  adulCy 
and  post second- 
ary programs.... 
fd)  Research  and 

denon  s  tra  C  lor  • .  . 

Media  and  resource 
services : 

(a)  Media  services 

and  captioned 
filns  

(b)  Regional  reKOurce 

centers..* ...... 

(c)  Recruittaenc  and 

information  

Special  education 
oanpower  developtacnc 

TOTAL   

(1976  Advance 
for  1977)... 


$100,000,000     $  47,500,000     $  50,000,OOol'  $+  2,500,000 


12,000,000 
2,826,000 


13,330,000 
3,250,0J0 

575,000 
9,341,000 


13,000,000 
7,087,000 
500,000 

37.700.000 


(50,000,000) 
12,000,000  16,000,000 


2,826,000 


13,330,000 
3,250,000 

575.000 
9,341,000 


13,000,000 
7,087,000 
500,000 


3,250,000 


16,000,000 
9,750,000 
1,000,000 


(  ) 

+  4,000,000 
+  424,000 


22,000,000  +  8,670,000 

4,250,000  +  1,000,000 

2,000,000  +  1,425,000 

11,000,000  +  1,659,000 


+  3,000,000 
+  2,663,000 
+  500,000 


37.700.000        39.750.000       -I-  2.050^00 
1 99 ,609 ,000       V  : , 109, 000       175 ,000 ,000       +27 ,89 1 ,000 

150,000,000) 


1/    Reflects  requested    cscission  of  $50,000,000  fron  an  ap?ropriati''r»  c*^ 
$100,000,000. 
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Ccnc-ral  Stacosncnt 

The 


The  corroit-wnt  imJcrtnken  by  the  Federal  government  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped is  not  intended  to  provide  coraplete  per-child  cost:*  ot  educational  support. 
ls.«ead,  Che  prugratnci  administered  under  this  appropriation  havo  been  designed  to 

*  "'*^-'»l>'^t^       ^'^'"8  ^^•••^"KC.  ,„  educational  patterns  tn  the 

field  by  initiating  de=H)nstrat lOn  and  r^»del  pro^ra-:s  and  bv  oncourasit.K  Innovative 


tcchnl«jues  and  practices.    These  strategies  vero  developed'specj  i  ica*l>  to  use  -ho 
United  .federal  fin.mcial  resources  and  rjapover  to  effect  •;igniticant  changes  in 
Che  quality  and  cl fee: Iveness  of  caicji  larger  and  jsoro  direct  programs  being  con- 


ducted by  State  and  local  educational  agencies 


services  to  the  Vindicappcd,    T?»e  earlier  request  {or  rescission  of  funds  appro- 
prlatcd  for  the  5t.«tc  grant  program  assuaes  the  sarie  iH«ilosophy,  i.e.    that  the 
support  oi  direct  educational  services  to  the  handicapped  is  a  State  and  local 
rcsponsibiUt  .        is  bud.cet  is  presented  Sascd  on  conparisons  of  our  new  ree«e*:t 
wtf  a-tounts  rv/tscj       reflect  our  re -uested  rescissions   .f  $52,500,000  In  1973 
and  ^50,000,000    ^  1..76  in  the  State  v;ra.,t  prograa.  .^""."^y  »n  IV/;. 

Fc.»er.il       ca:ion  pro^-rar:.';  for  the  handicapped  have  been  designed  to  brlns  the 
btatc  and    oci     -ver-.^-x-.ts  closer  to  the  achieve^-nt  of  the  goal  that  everv  handi- 
capper.  ch:.d        *  <iTiI  o:  an  appropriate  education  through  competent  personnel 
•n.e  areas  ot  ^i--st   leed  nt  the  present  tirxj  are  m  encouraging  career  educational 
traini-.^  .er  t'>     v.di.apped  that  is  both  relevant  to  the  |ob  aarket  and  to  their 
.'...u    o  t  te;r  car.  c  r   isptr.iiie.is:  in  increasing  the  availability  and  quality  of 
carlv  ctildr-ood  -ducntiool  and  m  developing  and  disseamat Lng  educational  progra-a- 
^.:ng05.tK>r:.:rvtles  tor  tV  severely  handicapped  to  enable  them  to  become  as  Indc 
peudent  as  possi.lc,  thereby  reducing  their  require=icnts  for  Institutional  care. 

Manpover  needs 

rrograas  m  over  300  training  Institutions  have  been  developed  and  are  pro. 
uucing  q..ality  te.ichcrs  for  the  handicapped.    Fifty  State  education  agencies  and 
foi.r  education  agencies  ot  the  outlying  territories  are  working  in  partnership 
vith  t.K-  redcral  governr^nt  to  upgrade  the  cocpetency  of  people  already  in  the 
tiold.    The  eapliasis  is  upon  continuing  to  strengthen  and  refora  programs,  and 
tr.iining  people  'Jxo  are  not  directly  supported  by  Federal  funds;  and  nore  laport- 
antly.  prcparin<^  leadership  personnel  uixo  in  turn  will  begin  rcw  training  prograsis. 

At  Che  present  tine  the  de=ttnd  for  additional  speelal  educators  Is  just  being 
=>et»  with  the  ^elp  of  federal  funds:  however,  teachers  m  existing  special  educa- 
tion progra=s,  and  in  reg.ilar  school  programs  t!»at  Integrate  the  handicapped,  too 
o*trn  are  untrained  £n  the  special  skills  they  r..ed  to  do  an  effective  job.  N^w 
proKrans  tor  preschool  children  and  children  with  multiple  handicaps  also  lack 
trained  nanpover. 

Research >  innovation,  and  de'nonstrat Ion  programs 

In  research,  support  is  needed  to  continue  current  research  nnd  dor^onstratlon 
projects,  to  exp.in.J  projects  in  currlculun  researci,  and  :«  solicit  project^j  de.il- 
Ing  with  the  r:ost  critical  issues  in  the  areas  o!  carlv  childhoo<»  education,  career 
education,  personnel  develop-^ent ,  and  education  of  the  severely  hrtndieapped.  In 
the  area  of  projects  for  the  severely  handicapped,  regional  centers  for  the  deaf- 
blind  are  in  operation,  and  a  slpilflc:.nt  -cw  Federal  Initiative  will  help  establish 
a  National  priority  for  other  severely  handicapped  children.    Ocnonstratlon  pro- 
jects seen  under  this  program  will  aid  In  bringing  services  to  the  unserved  child 
and  developing  models  for  deinstitutionalizing  many  of  the  severely  handicapped. 
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As  a  result  oi  c!us  federal  concern  we  expect  to  see  increased  access  to,  partict* 
{taCion  la,  anJ  expansion  of  specialized  programs  for  severely  handicapped  c'llldrcn 
at  the  State  .inJ.  local  levels. 

Kodel  de:nonscracion  centers  and  leadership  training  institutes  will  provide 
and  denonstrate  cwdel  service,  train  personnel,  and  develop  research  responses 
for  dcalintfwith  the  probleas  of  specific  learning  disabilities.    The  increased 
funding  of  earlv  childhood  e^^catlon  projects  recognizes  t!te  continuing  ami 
growing  decands  for  special  enphasls  to  demonstrate  diagnostic  services  ai:^  eil  - 
catlonal  assistance  for  handicapped  children  of  pre»school  age.    Research  evidence 
has  shown  that  early  educational  Intervention  results  not  only  In  oxire  lasting 
benefits,  but  also  relieving  the  tendency  of  a  handicap  to  becose  an  educational 
disability.    Priority  plans  In  early  childhood  education  will  be  developed  on  an 
individual  SCaCe  basis,  and  projects  will  be  funded  according  to  State  needs. 

Career  eJucntlonal  needs  of  the  handicapped  are  addrcsjft-*!  In  various  co-!p4Micnl 
of  a  nti-nber  of  programs,  and  are  highlighted  in  the  post<(ccondar>  adult  .ind  '.oia* 
tioaal  prograsis  serving  isulti-State  areas.    These  projects  desonstrate  the  nuidiM- 
cation  of  existing  facilities  .ind  programs  for  the  non-ha:ii!icappcd,  so  that  the 
handicapped  person  can  p.irticipate. 

^teJit^  ami  resource  services 

An  area  of  continuing  effort  is  that  of  adaptation  of  In:^  cruet  tonal  materials 
developed  for  cHe  deaf  for  use  by  children  with  other  handicaps,  and  the  devclop- 
sicnt  ot  nrw  and  appropriate  equlpcscnt  to  educate  and  offer  cultural  contact  to  per- 
sons la  ail  handicapped  areas,    the  :tiCional  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Matcrinls  for  the  !{anJicapped  will  adapt,  develop,  and  disseainate  appropriate 
etaterlals  and  devices.    A  new  Rarketing  and  impleocntat Ion  strategy  will  be  devel- 
oped f^r  Sticcessfr.l  curricula,  flH,  television,  and  other  educational  techno logv 
products  and  aids.       The  Regional  Resource  Centers  are  coordinated  with  the  Are.i 
learning:  Resouicc  Centers  to  develop  a  learning  resource  systea  tliat  will  be  a 
facilitating  component  for  t!ie  States  delivery  of  special  education  services  to 
handicapped  childre:..    One  significant  new  effort  will  be  the  proaotion  of  the 
developncnt  of  dirccrion  centers  which  will  assist  parents  and  professionals  alike 
in  identification,  screening,  evaluation,  and  prescription  of  appropriate  eJ«ica- 
tion.il  prograni^  for  handicapped  children. 

It  addition,  funds  are  required  for  dlssOnlnatlon  of  iaforinatlon  to  parents 
about  available  resources  for  the  handicapped.    Tliis  i.^foraatlon  von  Id  help  parents 
of  handicapped  children  contact  servict  resources  ot  all  dimensions. 

Technical  assistance 

To  enhance  State  capacity-building  activities,  an  active  technical  assistance 
prograc  is  ewiintilned.    Also,  extensive  nonitoring  of  State  progr.ims  receiving 
Federal  funds  is  required  by  law  to  insure  conpllance  with  all  laws  relating  to  tlte 
civil  rltjhts  of  liandlc/<pped  children.    The  cosiblnation  of  technical  assistance  and 
monitoring  activities  vill  help  assure  that  all  States  Iniplccient  plans  for  pro- 
moting k«ll  educational  opportunity  for  all  handicapped  children,  regardless  of 
the  severity  of  their  handicap. 
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1975 
Estlsatc 


1975 
Reviaed 


1976 
Estlgatc 


1976 
Revised 


!•    State  assistance: 

(a)    itatc  grant  program  $100,000,000     $47,500,000      $100,000,000  $50,000,000 
(1977  Advance  fund- 


Prot^raa  mirposc 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expansion  and  inprovesient  o£  programs 
and  projects  far  the  handicapped  at  the  preschool,  elcacntary,  and  secondary  levels, 
this  proRroa,  authorized  by  Part  3  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  provides 
non-aatching  grants  to  the  States  and  outlying  areas.    These  grants  are  ceant  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  lo  pronotc  increased  prograsrdng  for  children  on  a  coisprehenslve 
basis  involvin.-  v  irious  Fedtral  prograns  and  local  resources,  in  ord«r  to  provide 
fall  editcational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped  children. 

In  fisca!  y».ar  1*^7 >  only,  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  nisaber  of  c»  lUrcn  in  c.»c!i  State  aged  3-21,  nultiplicd  by  $8.75,  ratably  reduced. 
This  distribution       different  frees  that  applied  to  1974  funds,  yet  provision  is 
aade  so  that  no  .tate  will  receive  less  than  its  1974  allocation.    In  fiscal  year 
1976  and  19"*''  iund^  wiM  be  nlUcated  and  distributed  to  th*.  Slate,  in  proportion 
to  their  age  3-21  ,^opUi.ation,  «lth  a  niniswn  $300,000  grant,  an  increase  over  the 
ainisu::  of  $200,000  alloced  in  1974  and  previous  years. 

Since  this  prograa  becaae  advance-funded  as  a  result  of  the  1975  appropri- 
ation, u-*iich  provided  funds  for  both  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  the  aaount  now  re- 
quested vill  fund  iisc.%1  year  1977,  covering  school  year  1976-1977. 

This  buda^et  rt  fleets  acceptance  of  a  requested  rescission  or  funds  appropriated 
tor  1^75  nnd  for  c  :v  1975  advance  appropriation  for  1976.    the  aoount  of  the  re- 
scissio:ts  are  ;-:>^,5u0,000  in  1975  and  $-50,'»0O,OC0  in  1976. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vears  1976  and  1977  fscliool  %'ears  1975-1976  and  1976-1977> 

Funds  requested  to  cover  school  year  '976-1977  will  directly  jerve  250,000 
handicapped  children  in  2,200  projects.    xhU  will  saintain  prograa  operations  at 
the  fiscal  year  1976  level.    Previously  undertaken  needs  assessnent  activities  will 
perrsit  the  narrowing  of  Federal  objectives  for  thle  progros:,  beginning  in  school 
year  1975-1976,  to  cor*  ntrate  on  serving  tho  =»ore  severely  handicapped  child,  the 
need  to  serve  the  K»re    ;olated  child,  and  the  ncod  tc  expand  and  iiaprove  early 
childhood  education.    ViLs  narrowing  of  goals  will  add  to  the  States'    blllty  to 
assure  all  handicapped  children  fui\  educational  opportunity. 

Tlje  Education  Arcndnent^  of  1974    have  increased  the  rcquir«sacnts  on  State 
education  agencies  in  their  plans  for  serving  handicapped  children.    Beginning  „tth 
fiscal  year  1976,  any  State* In  order  to  receive  funds  under  this  oropran,  mist 
establish  the  goal  »f  providing  full  educational  op;K>rcunlties  to  all  handicapped 
children  And  provide  for  a  procedure  establishing  a  goal,  tir.vta»  ie,  and  descri- 
tlon  of  J  acuities,  personnel,  and  services  necessary  to  as-yr^  :.i*at  State  grir*. 
funds  he  expended  to  accomplish  thio  goal,  uti.i  priority  givea  :o    andicipp  ^ 
children  not  receiving  an  education.    In  addition^  each  State  cnisl  pi-ivlde 


ing) 


(50,000,000) 


Narrative 
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loplcnentation  o£  ihete  State  pUns  wtU  require  Increased  Federal  technical 
assistance,  aore  precise  planning  at  the  State  level,  and  greater  coordination  oi 
Federal,  State  and  local  funds. 

AccoHpltahnent:.  for  fiscal  *^ears  1974  and  1 975  f school  years  197 3" I 74  and  1<>74>197S) 

In  school  year  1973-1974,  the  State  grant  prograc  directly  served  225,000 
children.    The  program  also  strengthened  the  linkages  o£  the  discretionary  progr^su; 
authorized  by  the  Education  o£  the  Handicapped  Act  to  the  formula  grant  progran, 
and  increased  State  and  local  services  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  by 
focusing  on  the  objectives  of  I)  providing  quality  services  to  the  minority  handi- 
capped child  2)  bringing  full  service  to  rural  and  inner  city  populations  3)  solvin>: 
inter*  or  Intra-State  problems  that  Inhibit  service  dellve^**,  and  4)  supporting 
reentry  of  handicapped  children  Into  the  regular  classroom. 


In  school  year  1974-1975,  25O»00O  children  were  served  directly  in  nearly 
2,000  projects.    In  addition,  the  program  conducted  a  needs  assessment  to  determine 
which  State:;  t.*ere  in  greatest  need  and  to  Identify  the  subjects  of  greatest  concern. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
State  Grant  Progrm 


Seven  ailllon  children  (one  ntllton  of  preschool  age)  are  handicapped  by 
ciental  retardation,  speech  problems,  emotional  disorders,  deafness,  blindness, 
crippling  conditions,  or  other  health  Impalr^ts  that  will  cause  school  failure, 
eraotlonal  probleors  and  retardett  development  unless  special  education  procedures 
are  available  to  then.    At  present,  about  50  percent  of  school  aged  handicapped 
children  are  receiving  special  education*  and  In  sone  States  less  than  25  percent 
of  such  children  are  receiving  this  help.    Approximately  one  million  of  the 
unserved  are  totally  excluded  from  any  educational  programming.    Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  handicapped  children  are  misplaced  or  mislabeled. 


School  Year 

1971 
1972 
'973 
1974 

1975(est.) 
1976(est.) 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBERS  OF  CHILDREN 
RECEIVIKC  SERVICE  AS  REPORTED  BY 
STATE  EDUCATIW  AGENCIES 
1971-1974 

Increase  Over 


Number  Served!/ 

2,643»000 
2,858,000 
3,160,000 
3,510,000 
3,910,000 
4,340,000 


Previous  Year 

196,000 
215,000 
302.000 
350,000 
400,030 
430,000 


Percent 
Increase 

4dZ 

+IU 
HIZ 
•1-11% 
+117. 


1/  As  a  result  of  all  sources  of  support;  i.e..  Federal,  state  and  local. 


DIRECT  IMPACT 

Fiscal  Year  1973  -  $37,500,000 

-  School  Year  1972-73:  177,000  children 

Fiscal  Year  1974  -  $47,500,000 

School  Year  1973-74:  225,000  children 

Fiscal  Year  1975  -  $47,500,000 

School  Year  1974-75:  250,000  children 

Fiscal  Year  1976  -  $50,000,000 

School  Year  1975-76:  250,000  children 

Fiscal  Year  1977  -  $50,000,000 

School  Year  1976-77:  250,000  children 
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1975  1^7:>  1976  Inercnse  or 

Estimate        Revised        Estlaatc  Decrease 


1.    State  a:>*>istaRCe: 

(b)  Deaf-blmd  centers  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  $16,000,000  $+^,000,000 

Sew  awards  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  $16,000,000  $+4,000,000 

N'usbc-r   10  10  10 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

[n  order  to  provide  appropriate  educational  and  diagnostic  services  for  tlie 
estinated  5,000-7,000  deaf-blind  children,  this  prograra,  authorized  under  the 
Education  of  the  liandicapped  Act,  Part  C,  section  622 »  awards  contracts  to  centers 
funded  for  this  purpose.    The  centers  also  provide  whatever  ancillary  services 
neces>ar>  to  assure  that  deaf-blind  children  can  achieve  their  full  potential  use- 
ful .ind  ccanirtjjful  participation  in  society, 

Thl«  forward  funded  projjroia  awards  contracts  to  regional  centers,  which  tlies*- 
selvcs  are  authorized  to  sub-contract  with  State  edu*>ation  agencies.  State  Depart- 
cents  of  Mental  Health  and  Welfare,  and  private  agencies  for  the  provision  of 
direct  :»crvices.    the  regional  centers  monitor  subcontracts  and  provide  technical 
assistance,  coord-nation,  casefinding  and  screening. 

Plan:;  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  provide  comprehensive  educational  services  to  the  5,000  to  7^000 
deaf-blir.tl  children,  the  increased  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  targeted 
On  reaching  as  nany  children  as  possible  with  full- tine  educational  services. 
Shore-term,  part-tLr>e  and  other  services  such  as  teacher  training,  parent  counseling, 
diagnosis,  and  evaluation  will  be  kept  level, 

Xn  «»,ddltion  to  the  direct  service  ^  -Provided  to  deaf-blind  children  spd  their 
parents    sec  tabular  material  covering  ti     a  years  1974  through  1976),  sjpport 
services  will  be  continued  by  the  Centers  to  each  of  the  estirvated  300-325  deaf- 
blind  proiects  funded  under  this  program  in  1976.    These  support  activities  include 
technical  assistance  in  the  planning,  developnent*  and  implencntation  of  services; 
and  the  developtncnt  of  new  Service  delivery  systems  on  a  State  and  regional  basis. 

The  program  will  also  (1)  continue  to  maintain  the  Joint  National  Registry  of 
Dcaf-BIind  children  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth 
and  Adults,  and  (2)  distribute  a  hone  correspondence  course  to  an  additional  1,000 
families. 

AccoCT^ishmcnts  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1S75 

In  order  to  cove  toward  provision  cf  full  educational  servic  s    or  deaf-blind 
children,  400  children  vere  phased  ojt  of  part-tire  fsprvlcc^  in  s:' jol  yar  l"73-:4. 
into  full- tine  services  iti  school  year  1974-7 >. 

Jr.  addition  to  provision  of  direct  full-time  and  part-tiree  educational  ser- 
vices, diagnostic  and  evaluation  services;  in-service  training  foi  teachers,  aides, 
and  other  professionals;  and  support  services,  the  following  activities  were 
supported : 

1,    Tlic  Joint  ^'ational  Registry  of  Deaf-Blind  Children  was  adopted  in  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  National  Center  for  Detf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

2'    Technical  Assistance  was  provided  by  the  Centers  to  States  for  the 
development  of  State  plans  for  individual  child  services.  Activity 
was  concentrated  on  25  States  having  over  90%  of  the  deaf-blind  population. 

3*    Vocational  Education  Needs;    In  selected  regions,  the  program  funded 
the  identification,  planning  and  ioplencntatlon  of  pilot  projects  for 
deaf-blind  children. 


A. 


A  national  proRraa  of  temporary  assistance  was  conducted  for  parents 
of  unserved  children  through  a  home  correspondence  infortaation  and 
assistance  prograa.    Hone  correspondence  is  followed  by  visits  of 
staff  from  the  appropriate  regional  center. 

A  national  conference  entitled  "1980  is  Now"  on  the  future  needs  of 
the  deaf-bli«d  was  held  in  court  with  other  Federal  agencies.  States 
and  private  groups  seeking  to  find  alternative  ways  of  serving  chil- 
dren and  preparing  then  for  adult  life. 
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SU PPLEMErn-ARY  PACT  SHEET 
Deaf  -  Blind  Centers 


Fiscal  Year        Fiscal  Year         Fisc.il  Yu.u 


Progran  Year 


l97/i-'5 


1975 


1975-76 


I976'W7' 


Appropriation 


$U,  05  5,  OOP         $j^2,000,000  $16.000,000 


Centers  Funded 

-Total  funds 

-Nuiaber  of  subcontracts 

Full-tlnc  educational  services 

provided: 

-Total  funds 

-Ave rage /pup 11  cost 

-Number  of  pupils 

Part"tlcte  educational  services 

provided: 

-Total  funds 

-Average/pupil  cost 

-Nuri>er  of  pupils 

Diagnosis  and  evaluation  services 
provided : 
-Total  funds 
-Surabcr  of  children 


10 

51^,055.000 
250 


$11,400,000 
S4,07l 
2800 


600,000 
S2.000 
300 


$12,000,000 
250 


$10,525,000 
$3,759 
2800 


300.000 
$1,000 
300 


$16,000,000 
300-325 


$13,825,000 
$3,640 
3600  est . 


300,000 
$1,000 
300 


$      220.575         $       75.000         $  75,000 
700  est.  700  est.  700  est. 


Parents  counseled: 
-Total  funds 
-N'unbcr  of  parents 

In-Service  training  provided 
personnel  and  parents: 
-Total  funds 
-Nuntbcr  trained 

Regional  Center  Costs  for 
Supportive  Services i 


$    233,000  y  $    100,000  y  $    100,000  y 

3000  est."  3000  est."  3000  est." 


$      134,380  3/    $      100.000  3/    $      100,000  3/ 
3000  est.  3000  est."  3000  eat. 


$  1,834.425         $  1.100,000         $  1,800,000 


y    Total  funds  Included  under  full-time  educational  services. 

2/    Actual  cost  of  full-tlrac  services  Is  the  total  of  pnrt-tine  plus  full-tinc. 
~     Part- tine  educational  services  arc  available  as  a  result  of  the  allocation 
of  tine  by  full-titnc  staff. 

_i/    Costs  for  In-Service  Training  included  in  Regional  Lenter  Costs  for  Supportive 
Services. 
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SUPPLfcMKSTARY  FACT  SHKET 
Dcaf-BIlnd  Centers 

Description  of^  Syrytcos 
Full-time  -  school  year  prograsi 

t^ISj^Sji^  '  i>uRsntr  SLhool,  Interim  intensive  c.ire  jsscsstnont,  atul  pro«rarns  pro- 
viuir.v;  uoro  ili.m  30  hrs./yr.  service  but  noL  nioro  than  J  lUiys/wook 
per  vtMr, 

Diaii^nosis  and  evaluation  -  less  than  30  hours  per  ve.ir 

Population  in  Need,    Tlus  program's  needs  tenter  around  the  iacreasiiig  population 
of  deaf-blind  children  and  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  lo  administer  educa- 
tional services.     Of  the  estimated  5,000  Co  7,000  di-af -blind  children,  A, 4 14  have 
been  identified.    Of  the  children  identified,  1,300  are  receiving  no  educational 
services.    An  additional  24t  cliildren  now  receiving  part-time  oduLational  i.ervicos 
are  in  need  of  full- tine  educational  programs. 

Manpower  N'ceds :    "  itched  ag.unst  the  problem  of  the  growing  population  of  deaf- 
blind  >Iiiiaron  rutJiiig  educational  services  Is  an  acute  shortage    of  trained 
te.iLher/teaclior- ude  personnel.     Current  teacher  training  programs  are  producing 
40-SO  qualified  teacher,->  per  year.    In  order  to  meet  Che  educational  needs  of  the 
known  population  uf  deaf-bUnd  children,  an  addit  onai  SOO-600  teachers  must  bo 
trained.    Tlie     ime  uanber  of  supportive  teachcr-aide  staff  will  also  be  required. 

N'on- Federal  contribution:  Current  eeclmates  show  that  5(f!L  of  Che  funding  for  deaf- 
blind  pxograms  cortes  from  State  and  local  governments. 

Federal  Funding  and  Location  of  the  Ten  Deaf-Blind  Centers,  FY  197A 


1.    Water town,  Massachusetts    $1,093,750 

(Serves  Massachusetts,  N'ew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  Khodo  Island,^  and  Mai.;'*; 

J.    Bronx,  New  York   2,050,000 

(Serves  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Che  Virgin  Islands) 

3.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina   1,225,000 

(Serves  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  District  of 

Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland) 

4.  Talladega,  Alabama   1,122,363 

(Serves  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,^  Kentucky, 

Mississippi,^  and  Tennessee) 

5.  Lansing,  Michigan  «   1,585,955 

(Serves  Michigan,:  Illinois,  Indiana,^  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 

and  MinnesoCa) 

6.  Dallas,  Texas   1,380,6^7 

(Serves  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 

Oklahoma,  and  Iowa) 
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7.  Denver.  Colorado   2,019,228 

(Serves  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  New 

Mexico,  Utah,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota) 

8.  Seattle,  Washington   1,155,548 

(Serves  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska,  Idaho,  and 

Montana) 

9.  Sacramento,  California   2,003,000 

(Serves  California,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Guaa, 

and  U.S.  Trust  Territories) 

10.  Austin,  Texas*   417,459 

16,055,000 

*  Single  State  Center.    This  Center  serves  the  whole  State  of  Texas  with  direct 
educational  services.    The  Center  in  Dallas  provides  only  supportive  services 
and  technical  ai>sistance  to  the  State  of  Texas  upon  request,  and  serves  five 
other  States  an  a  regional  center. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estlnate        Revised        Estimate        Doc  roast- 


1.    StJlc  ossl^t.ince: 

(c>  SfVcrcly  handicapped 

P^^h'^t^   S2,8>6.000  $2,826,000    $3,250,000    $*  A2A,000 

N»-w  awarU,   ($    750.000)  ($    750,000)  ($1 .09^,000)  (?♦•  3;A, 000) 

  6  6  9+3 

Continuing;  awards   ($2,076,000)  ($2,076,000)($2,156,000)<$4  80,000) 

  10  10                12  +2 


Narrative 

tVoj^ran  purpose 

In  order  to  establish  and  promote  progrataaatlc  practices  designed  to  racet  the 
e.hiratlonal  ami  tr.iinius  needs  of  severely  handicapped  children  and  youth,  this  pro- 
«rafn.  under  tho  authoruy  of  the  Education  of  the  Jlamllcappod  Act,  l^rt  C.  section 
624,  awards  contracts  to  develop  and  donwnstrate  snch  practices.    T\xc  Federal 
stratci^v  is  to  ev.-ntually  cover  all  States  or  spa-sely  populated  nwlti-State  regions 
with  denonstratlops  appropriate  to  State-wide  nco^ls.    Tt.e  ultlftvtte  goal  In  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  severely  handicapped  is  to  auke  them  as  independent  as 
possible,  thereby  reducing  their  requirements  for  institutional  care  and  IncreaslnR 
their  opportusuiies  for  self-doveloptneni. 


f.mi  are  nwardt^d  coc^potltlvely  on  a  one-year  basis,  with  continuations 

services  <ire  =and.itcd  or  supported  include; 


(U 
(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Serious  iJhorta«e  of  personnel  with  expertise  and  experience 
Serious  lack  of  adequate,  functional  facilities 

^^^pro^ra^l^^'^^^'^^''^''  curricula,  methodologies,  and  educatlonal/irainlnR 
Scarcity  of  specialized  naterlals  and  equlpiacnt 

United  Identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and  placement  services 
Ufneral  lacK  of  concern  for  the  needs  of  such  persons,  as  well  as  the 
near  non-existence  of  advocate  Rroups  functioning  in  their  behalf. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vonr 

fn..,JVt''\  education  of  the  severely  handicapped  a  National  prlor'tv 

ye"r  19  6       frHrr'     'TJ.^'^''        ^^'^  first  tl.^    n'  sc. 

lit  r  V  :    i?  ^^^"^  y^""  ^"^  1975  de'nonstratlon  .^rojccts  targeted  on  tL 

Early  Childhood  Education,  ano  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films,    n^c  newly  rc^ 
quested  funds  will  continue  12  of  those  projects  and  start  9  new  oner 
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Th».'sc  projects  will  be  coaprehenslvc,  State-wlde,  and  focused  on  the  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  and  reuuired  services  for  the;je  children.    The  progracs  arc 
designed  Co  deaonstrate  the  foL Lowing  objectives.  To: 

(n)    facilitate  cental,  esotlonal,  ph>slcal,  social,  and  language  dcvclopccnt. 

(b)  encourage  parent  participation. 

(c)  .ncquainc  the  coccunlty  wlt!k  the  capabilities  and  potenclallclea  of  the 

Severely  handicapped. 

(d)  facilitate  dciuStiCutlonallzaClon  to  hoae-based,  cossun I ty-c entered 
Intervention  prograss,  as  needed  on  an  individual  basis.^ 

In  additionr  throui^i  our  regular  prograa  administration  we  will  be  continuing 
efforts  to  eKtoMish  and  »:xpand  cooperative  working  relationships  with  10  States 
to  asi;lsc  thca  i;i  dirve? oping  a  conprehenslve  prograa  of  services  to  severely 
h.tnd Icippcd  cjjilJrcn  and  youth.    These  activities  will  Include  technical  assis- 
tance, prograa  t;-sxidancc  and  evaluation  support  to  aid  the  States  to  develop 
better  "lc.i*;t  restrictive"  services  for  these  children. 

To  further  the  lopact  on  thla  program,  the  Office  «f  Education  will  be  vali- 
dating and  disscciinating  the  results  so  that  State  and  local  Education  Agencies 
can  bfK»o  iic;»lerciiting  the  findings. 

This  pt'Tgri*  vill  also  continue  to  consult  with  and  help  coordinate  Bureau- 
wide  efforts  or.  t^chalf  of  the  severely  handicapped.  In  flelc^s  such  as  research 
and  derrons  trail  on,  redla  developaent,  and  teacher  tralnlnj;. 

Accocplishnents  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  197S 

In  late  fiscal  year  1973  and  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  adopted  a  working  definition  of  severely 
handicapped  children  and  youth,  and  defined  the  objectives  of  a  progran  to  inpact 
on  this  poorly  served  population.    To  neet  the  needs  of  the  target  population  In 
a  =u>re  foctis^-d  =;.tnner,  10  contracts  were  awarded  which  provided,  in  conjunction 
with  relcv.mt  public  and  private  agencies  within  a  State,  (a)  a  coaprehensive 
service  plan;  (b)  a  repllcable  aodel  desonstration  progran  providing  direct  ser- 
vices; and  <c)  a  strategy  to  widely  disseminate  exemplary  projects  and  project 
ele=:ents  to  profcss^ioRal  and  nonprofessional  personnel. 

In  fiscal  year  1975^  the  10  projects  were  continued  for  a  second  year  and 
6  new  ones  were  funded.    The  six  new  projects  focused  on  children  with  the  follow- 
ing as  pri=ar>-  handicapping  conditions:    (1)  aural  icpalnaent,  (2)  eaotional  dis- 
turbance, (3)  orthopedic  Ispalrnent,  (4)  visual  iBpaimcnt,    (5)  profound  retarda- 
tion -  birth  through  early  child  ood,  and  (6)  profound  retardation  in  youth. 


|'».>Ort  o  -  7)  -      t  .  2$         #^  <rs  f\ 
C  C 
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syPPLEMENTARV  FACT  SHBHX 
Severely  Handlcajpcd  pA){ccts 

Hi-ciusc      wUtcly  differing  definUioni  of  scvcxcly  handicappet'  c?uiv5:on  used 
t  iioii^hoxit  the  Sutcs  and  because  of  tlia  general  lack  of  infor-uiCion  regarding 
their  vhore.iboucs  ind  diverse  needs,  scatistics  cf>:icernins  suc;i    r.ildren  and 
vouch  are  aaderstaucably  imprecise.    Hovover,  the  follo^'i.x:.  data  ha*  been 
%!evelope!  I    provide  a  general  index  as  to  the  intensity  oi  ttic  problesi  facing 
cditcaLor^  ef  cae  Ncverely  handicapped: 

t^Tl  ViXU  ::173£R         TYPES  OF  SEVERHLY  !iANUICAPP£L>  M.jSKN* 

Total  Oiildre::  C-iildrcn 

Children  Receiving  Secclvlng 

Type  of  Handicap  Ages  0-19  Soae  Services 


No  Services 


Sew  rely  and 
ProfounJlv 
Mental i» 

Relardc!  .60,000                230,000  2W,000 

Deaf-Bliad  5.064                    3,832  1,232 

Xultl-Kandlcapped  AO,9C0                   9,310  3l,$«>0 

Seriously 
Hsoiionaily 
Uiscurbed  (A'JCi^tic 

•nd  Schizophrenic)  9QO.O00  109 .000  J2JUQQQ 

1,605,964  352,142  1,053,822 


*  Based  on  Fiscal  Year  1973  Projected  Activities  Docuaents  (Oh  9016)  subaitted 
by  States  and  Territories,  and  data  froa  Fiscal  Year  1972  PL  89-313  .md  Part  B, 
EIW  Project  Reports  cor.tained  In  the  Aid  to  States  Infortsation  Systea. 


PER-PUPIL  A.N"N'1;aL  COSTS 

Of  the  l,40S,96A  severel/  handicapped  children,  352,000  are  receiving  services 
froa  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  sources.    The  estiaated  average  per-pupll 
annual  costs  for  trtc  provision  of  appropriate  educational  training  services  to 
severely  handicapped  children  and  youth  is  shown  In  the  following  table: 

Training/Educational  Educational/Clinic- 

Settln;;  Tyiie  Setting 

Severely  and  profoundly  aenCally 

retarded  $6,500  $10,000 

Deaf-Blind  9^000  15,000 

Multi-handicapped  8,000  12,000 

Seriously  eaotionally  disturbed  7,000  11,000 
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:>t>?tu?g  of  state  LcRt^Iation 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  this  lack  of  adequate  service  benefits  to  th*^ 
severely  handicapped,  appears;  to  be  the  lack  of  appropriate  legislation  caking 
educational  and  related  services  to  such  persons  aandatory  or  at  least  highly 
suggested.    Currently,  only  five  States  (Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  have  specifically  aandated  services  to  severely  handi- 
capped    llUren  and  youth.    An  additional  23  States*  legislation  Inplles 
Support  for  such  services,  while  13  States*  legislation  isiplies  lack  of  support 
and  5  states  do  r.ot  provide  state  relaburseoent  to  such  efforts  (ALibana,  Delav.ire, 
Coorgl.!,  Ohio,  and  Sew  York— with  the  exception  of  New  York  City  itself).  TJie 
States  of  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  have  no  mandatory  special  education  lw--s. 


Progr.ia  and  Financial  Data 

Fiscal  Y^ar  Fiscal  Year 

1974  19 7S 


Fiscal  Year 
1976 


S'o.  of  Projects 
New 

Continuing 


10 
10 


16 

6 
10 


21 


9 

12 


Average  Cost 
New 

Continuing 
Total  Co<t 


$225,000 


$2,246,659 


$125,000 
207,600 


$2,826,000 


$121,500 
180,000 

$3,250,000 


New 

ConCiuulns; 


(2,246,659) 
(  ) 


(  750,000) 
(2,076,000) 


(1,094,000) 
(2,156,000) 


Suaber  cf  children 
parclcipaclng  in  the 
de=:onstration  projects 


701 


1125 


1500 
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1975                  IV75               1976  Increase  or 

Escioacc  Revised  Request  Decrease 


Innovation  and 
(icvclopsx;tit: 

(a)    iuirly  cliildhood 

education. ...$13,330,000  $13,330,000  $22,000,000  $+8,670,000 

New  Awards                   (5,370,000)  (5,370,000)  (10,105,000)  (+4,735,000) 

N':inb«  r                  78  78  139  +61 

Contimunji  awnrd:; . .  .>  (7,960,000)  (7,960,000)  (11,895,000)  (+3,935,00^^*) 

Xunbcr                  75  75  104  +29 


?Carrattve 


Proi^ran  purpose 


In  order  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  pro- 
vide coapreiiens Lve  educational  services  for  handicapped  preschool  children,  this 
rrogra'a,  authorized  under  I'art  C,  section  623  of  the  Education  of  the  lUndicapped 
Act  supports  demonstration  and  ou:reach  projects  for  that  purpose.    The  Federal 
strategy  ts  to  work  coojHirat ivcly  with  States  through  public  and  private  non-prof  I r 
agoncies  to  denonstrntc  a  wide  range  of  educational,  therapeutic  services,  and 
coordinated  social  services  to  help  establish  conpetent  State  and  local  proRrams 
incorporating  the  best  of  tested  practices. 

Cratits  and  contracts  are  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  a  National  cosipeti- 
Cion;  each  nodel  dcoonstration  is  approved  for  a  three  year  period,  but  receives 
second  and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance,  aad  avail- 
ability of  funds. 

Each  dcoonstration  aodel  includes  the  following  conponents:  (a)  parent  par- 
ticipation, to  demonstrate  ciceting  the  needs  of  parents  and  family  members  for 
coansellng  and  emotional  support,  information,  opportunity  for  observation,  prac- 
tice, horic  carry-over,  and  mvolvecicnt  in  project  planning  and  evaluation;  (b) 
developing  and  deaonstrating  procedures  for  assessment  of  child  progress  and  pro- 
gran  evaluation;  (c)  provision  of  tnservice  training  to  increase  volunteer,  para- 
professional  and  professional  staff  effectiveness;  (d)  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  especially  the  public  school;  and  (e)  dissemination  of  information  to 
professionals  and  to  tl»e  general  public,  concerning  comprehensive  prograwaing  for 
young  children  with  handicaps. 

Projects  w!»ich  have  completed  the  demonstration  phase,  proven  their  success, 
and  secured  assurance  that  the  basic  project  will  be  continued  from  State,  local, 
private  or  other  funds,  become  eligible  to  apply  for  support  to  enter  the  outreach 
phase.    Outreach  projects  assist  other  agencies  or  programs  wishing  to  provide 
effective  programming  for  young  handicapped  children  by  helping  the  agencies  re- 
plicate the  project  model  or  major  components  of  It;  providing  resource  assistance 
to  programs  wishing  to  integrate  handicapped  children;  or  training  personnel  of 
other  agencies  or  programs.    Outreach  funding  is  available  on  a  one-year  basis, 
but  nay  continue  if  the  demand  for  assistance  from  a  project  is  great. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  build  the  capaclt         State  and  local  education  agencies  to  pro- 
vide cofnprehensive  preschool  educa'      xl  opportunities  for  handicapped  children, 
1976  plans  for  this  program  call  fot  .he  expansion  of  thfr  demonstration  and  out- 
reach effort.    With  the  sdditional  support  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  program  will 
attempt  to  work  more  intensively  with  the  States.    To  move  in  this  direction, 
various  activities  wiXl  be  undertaken: 
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1)  A  list  will  bo  de\/elopcd  by  35  States  of  Individual  State  prlorltlea  for 
provlalons  of  services  to  preschool  handicapped  children*    Priority  areas  of  "v 
concern  night  Include  programs  needed  for  a  particular  age  level  or  handicapping 
condition;  a  type  of  service  delivery  system  (e.g.  hotaebound^  hospital^  or  public 
school);  or  programs  designed  to  facilitate  provision  of  comprehensive  services 
to  the  entire  handicapped  preschool  population*    State  priorities  will  be  Incor- 
porated into  the  decision-making  process,  and  awards  will  be  onAde  to  the  extent 
possible^  In  conformity  with  this  priority  plan. 

2)  In  order  to  improve  the  efficient  use  of  Federal »  State  and  local  re- 
sources »  20  a-^ards  will  be  made  to  State  education  agencies  for  support  of  early 
childhood  coordinator:;  in  20  States.    These  awards  will  provide  for  the  half-time 
salary  and  travel  expenses  of  each  coordinator. 

3)  Support  will  bo  provided  for  the  formal  validation  of  10  demonstration 
models  for  widespread  dissemination  to  State  and  local  governments  in  order  to 
provide  prograa  alternatives. 

In  addition  to  the  ncv  State  capacity-building  activities,  the  demonstration 
and  outreach  strategy  will  be  expanded  by  increasing  the  number  of  new  first-year 
projects  fron  25  to  52,    Vac  denoastratlons  including  4  projects  targeted  on  the 
severely  handicapped,  ulll  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  D^volop'ncnt  Systcni  begun  in  previous  years. 

AccQg.pIishtncuts  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  order  to  encourage  special  educational  programming  for  handicapped  pre- 
school children,  this  program  supported  104  demonstration  and  51  outreach  projects 
in  school  year  1974-75;  in  school  year  1975-76,  100  deoaonstrations  and  52  outreach 
projects  were  supported.    Through  these  projects  the  following  activities  were 
demonstrated: 

(1)  serecalng  of  preschool  children  and  infants 

(2)  provision  of  training  and  other  supportive  services  to  parents 

(3)  provision  of  diagnostic  and  resource  assistance  to  handicapped  children 
in  other  prograois  or  agencies,  e.g..  Head  Start,  local  daycare  centers 
and 

(4)  provision  of  training  for  Head  Start  staff  members,  public  school 
educators,  day-care  and  nursery  school  staff  and  volunteera. 

In  addition,  funds  continued  support  to  the  Technical  Assistance  Development 
System  (TADS)  to  include  outreach  efforts  and  continued  funding  Mister  Roger's 
Neighborhood  television  program  (1974).    Other  projects  funded  in  1974  were  tar- 
geted on  the  severely  handicapped.    These  projects  are  discussed  separately  in  the 
narrative  justification  for  Severely  Handicapped  Pifojects. 
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SUPPI-BHENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Early  Ctdldhood  Education 

Estinatcd  Population  In  Need;    Conservative  estimates  Indicate  that  there  arc 
1,000,000  preschool  handicapped  children.    Approximately  30^^  of  these  children  are 
being  served  in  varying  degrees  through  demonstration  and  outreach  projects,  ilead 
Start  and  Dfiy  Care  programs,  publle  education  day  programs*  and  through  State  sup- 
ported activities,^ 

Exjicctcd  Effect  of  Service:    It  Is  generally  recognized  that  h&ndleapped 
children  can  make  exceptional  gains  if  their  handicaps  are  identified  and  diagnosed 
as  early  as  feasible,  and  if  they  thereupon  begin  to  receive  cv'»catlonal  services 
attuned  to  their  special  needs.    Such  intervention  will  have  a  wcry  positive  efitct 
on  the  child's  JcvclopsKint  and  adjustraent  to  his  environment;  it  will  prevent  so*^ 
temporary  dysfunctions  fror.  becoming  permanent;  and  it  will  affeet  the  relation- 
ship of  the  child  with  his  family,  peers*,  and  society  in  general.    It  is  also  re- 
cognized that  SMCh  cArly  Intervention  is  cost  cffcc»-ivc,  m  that  It  decreases  the 
possibility  that  a  cliild  will  need  eostly  special  educational  services  in  later 
life. 

Summary  of  Funding 

Fiscal  Year  1974  funding 

N'ormal  y:rant  ofrioJ  July  1974  -  June  1975 


1st  year  projects      $  67,000....  $  3  qoO  000 

29  3rd  year  projects      $117,000  \\  3[400,*000 

(30  1st  year  projects  were  funded  in  October  1973  from  fiscal 

year  1973  supplemental  funds) 

51  Outreaeh  projects      $  78,000   4,000,000 

Technical  assistance  and  Mister  Roger's  Neighborhood  931,000 

(Funds  used  to  support  7  early  childhood  projects  under 

"Severely  Handicapped  Projects")  ,   (669.000) 

1974  budget  authority  ,  $11,331,000 

Fiscal  Year  1975  FUr.ding 

^^ormal  grant  period  July  1975  -  June  1976 

25  1st  year  projects      $  60,000  $  1,500,000 

30  2nd  year  projects*^  $105,000  (Oct.  1974-June  1975)   3,160,000 

45  2nd  year  projects  Q  $107,000   4,800,000 

52  Outreach  projects  Q  $  65,300   3,395,000 

Technical  assistance   475  OOO 

(Funds  used  to  support  7  early  childhood  projects  under 

"Severely  Handicapped  Projects")   (670.000) 

1975  budget  authority  $13,330,000 

Fiscal  Year  1976  Funding 

Normal  grant  period  July  1976  -  June  1977 

52  1st  year  projects  Q  $  66,000,000  $  3,432,000 

25  2nd  year  projects  @  $110,000,000   2,?50,C:.D 

45  3rd  year  projects  0  $115,000,000   5^17 j^Ci^ 

30  3rd  year  projects^  $110,000  (July  1975-Junc  1976)  !!  3,'300,'oOG 

56  Outreach  projects  Q  $  82,730   4,633,000 

10  Validation  projects  Q  $100,000   l[oOO,000 

Technical  assistance   740,000 

4  projects  for  the  severely  handicapped   670,000 

State  education  agency  early  childhood  coordinators, 

half  time  in  each  of  20  States   300 « 000 

1976  budget  authority  §22,000,000 
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Sumnftrv  by  School  Year 

School  year  1974-75 

104  deinonstracion  projects 

51  outreach  projects 

School  year  1975-76 

100  denx>nstration  projects 

52  outreach  projects 

School  year  1976-77 

122  demonstration  projects 
56  outreach  projects 


Estimates  of  the  direct  inpact  through  the  demonstration  anJ  outreach  activities 
are  as  follows: 

School  Year  School  Year  School  Year 

1974-75  1975-76  1976-77 

DEMONSTRATXOX  OUTPUTS: 

Children  receiving  direct 

services   7,000  8,300  14,000 

Children  screened   15,000  20,000  34.000 

Number  of  children  In  other  f 

prograos,  e.g..  Head  Start, 

provided  diagnostic  or 

resource  assistance   10,000  20,000  34,000 

Number  of  parents  served   14,000  16,000  28,000 

Number  of  staff  personnel 

receiving  Inservlce 

training   3,500  4,500  7,500 

Paraprofessionals  trained   2,500  4,000  7,000 

Head  Start  personnel  trained....  3,000  4,000  6,000 
Public  school  personnel 

trained   5,000          '  6,000  8,000 

Personnel  trained  from  local 

day  care  centers   2,500  4,000  6,000 

Nursery  school  personnel 

trained   2»500  4,000  6,000 

Volunteers  trained   2,500  5,000  5,000 

IMPACT  FROM  OUTREACH  HtOJBCTS! 

Number  of  children  In  repli- 
cation projects   30,000  45,000  45,000 

Number  of  complete  repli- 
cation projects   350  500  500 

Number  of  projects  repli- 
cation components   650  1,000  1,000 
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Tors 


Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Fstimate 


Innovation  ami 
dcveLo(>ncnt : 


(b)  Specific  learn- 
invj:  disabil^ 
tics  


$3,250,000 


$3,250,000 


$4,250,000 


$+1,000,000 


N'lunbcr. . 


(1,664,833) 
L5 

(1,585,117) 
L6 


(I, 664,883) 
15 

(1,585,117) 
L6 


(2,585,117) 
20 

(1,064,883) 
15 


(+920,234) 
+5 

(+79,766) 
-I 


Continuing',  awards 
Nu-bor  


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  stiraulate  State  and  local  provision  of  comprehensive  identifica- 
tion, diagnostic  ,  prescriptive  and  educational  services  for  all  children  with 
specific  learning  Ji^^abilities  tUis  forward -funded  program,  authorized  by  Part  C 
of  the  Kducation  ot  the  Handit.ipped  Act,  supports  model  programs  and  supportive 
technical  assistance,  research,  and  training  activities.    It  also  provides  for 
early  screeninj;  pro,i;rans  to  identify  these  children,  and  for  dissemination  of  infor 
mat  ion  about  the  learning  disabilities  prograns. 

Recocnition  of  this  discrete  tVPe  of  handicap  has  been  relatively  recent  and 
Federal  activltit:i>  are  designed  to  help  define  tha  nature  of  the  disorders,  to 
stiPittlate  .iJoptlorv  of  early  screening  procedures ,^  fmd  approaches  to  treatment, 
and  to  stinuilate  an  increased  supply  of  teacficrs  trained  to  handle  ^he  problems  of 
the  affcctCi!  populations. 

Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  artnttally  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion 
throu»;h  a  Natiou<il  competition.    Eligible  grantees  are  institutions  higher 
education.  State  and  local  education  agencies,  ,'nd  other  public  and  private 
educational  and  research  agencies  or  organisations. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vcar  1976 

In  order  to  expand  and  improve  educational  services  to  children  with  learning 
disabilities,  iVis  program  will  fund  child  service  demonstration  centers  which  wlU 
support  kUq  following: 

(a)  specific  components  of  model  projects  meant  to  serve  high-need 
populations  such  as  the  disadvantaged,  the  geographically  isolated, 
and  secondary  level  students.^ 

(b)  a  major  effort  to  define,  validate,  disseminate  and  stimulate 
replication  of  identified  models. 

(c)  funding  of  new  models  utilizing  personnel  from  tlic  fields  of 
psychologv,  medieinc  md  special  education. 

In  addition: 

(a)    technical  assistance  will  be  provided  for  child  service  demonstra- 
tion cen.cr  model  projects  and  for  aiding  States  in  planning  to 
provide  total  service  delivery  systems. 
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(b)    an  Independent  evaluation  of  program  impact  will  be  undertaken 
which  will  aid  In; 

(1)  establishing  minitnuia  standards  for  progranraing  and 
specific  definitions  for  services 

(2)  selecting  valid  models  of  screening*  diagnosis  and 
intervention 

(3)  establishing  firm  standards  in  service  delivery  and 
qualifications  of  teaching  personnel 

(4)  defining  needed  new  models  of  service  delivery  and 
personnel  requirements. 


Funding 

will  be  provided  as  follows: 

15 

continuation  projects 

$1,665,000 

18 

new  projects 

2,135,000 

1 

technical  assistance 

300,000 

1 

outside  evaluation 

150.000 

Total 

4,250,000 

Ar.r.Ampllshmcnts  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

During  the  life  of  this  program  45  States  have  been  funded  to  operate  model 
demonstration  centers.  Currently,  projects  arc  operating  in  38  States  with  1974 
funds,  and  six  of  the  remaining  7  are  now  being  funded  by  the  imUvldual  States, 

In  1974  and  1975  the  program: 

(1)  demonstrated  a  variety  of . services  for  children  with  learning  disabili- 
ties through  child  service  demonstration  centers;  In  addition  to  those  served 
directly   many  children  are  served  as  a  result  of  replications  of  current  and  past 
projects!    With  1974  funds,  nine  States  participated  In  replication  activities: 
California,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming; 

(2)  conducted  In-servlce  training  on  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  learning 
disabilities  for  regular  classroom  teachers; 

(3)  provided  parents  of  learning  disabled  children  with  materials  and  Informa- 
tion on  techniques  and  methods  of  working  with  and  understanding  the  problems  of 
their  children;  replication  projects  provided  Information  and  counseling  services; 

(4)  developed,  with  1974  funds,  4  teachers*  manuals  for  guidance  In  early 
screening,  diagnostic  services,  remediation  prograntaing,  and  program  Implementation 
methods  ($50,000), 
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SUPPLEMEOTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Specific  Learning  Dliii»h< H 

Direct  lomact 
—  The  direct  Impact  of  the  program  U  as  follows; 


fiscal  Year       Fiscal  Year     Fiscal  Year 
_^  1976 


1.  Number  of  children  In  oodel  projects         ^  300  1/  «:nn 

Number  of  projects   38  ^^'^2?  ^0,000 

2.  Nxjmber  of  children  In  replication 

activities  


1974  1975 

'00  14,500 

38  31  35 

8,000  12,000  lA.SOO 


3.  Number  of  regular  classroom  teachers 

receiving  In-servlce  training  for 

diagnosis  and  remediation   1  -inn  /  c«« 

  ifjuu  4,500  4,500 

4.  Parents  provided  with  materials  and 

Information   1  enn  „ 

  1»500  2,500  3,800 

5.  Parents  provided  counseling   2,500  2,500  2,500 


Needs  of  population 


,peciJi'c'L:^i::^'SL:M[iS:s: '«"'"^«"''"  "ave 
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1^75" 
Estimrttc 


Rcvtsod 


T97F 


1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Dccreai^e 


2.    innovation  an<i  dovcloptncnC : 
(c)    Rvr.ional  vocational. 


aJult  and  post- 
secondary  programs 


$575,000 


$575,000 


$2,000,000 


$♦•1,425,000 


New  awards  (575,000) 

\iirnbi2.'  3 

OoiMinniiig  av.Mrd.>  ,       —  ) 

)bcr   — « 


(575,000) 
( — ) 


(1,425,000) 


(575,000) 
3 


b 


(4-850,000) 

(4-575,«  m 
4-3 


.Wirrarlye 


Pro.^ra'i  virrose 

In  order  to  provide  vocational,  technical,  po$tsecond«ry,  «nd  «dult  cduc«tion«l 

opportunities  f.»r  deaf  an<'  otlicr  handicapped  persons,  tMs  prograiu,  authorized  by 
l\irc  C.  Section  '*^5  of  ♦^hc  Education  of  iSic  Handicapped  Act,  awards  grants  and 
contracts  for  i'     *?ovv'K  j>nont  and  operation  of  regional  centers  for  this  purpose. 
Trlori'.y  considt  ration  is  ^  Ivcn  to:    (1)  programs  serving  rwiltl-State  regions  or 
\\r^c  population  center^,  (2)  progran*  adapting  existing  programs  of  vocational, 
technical,  postsecundary,  or  adult  education  to  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons;  and  (3)  programs  designed  to  servo  areas  wliere  a  need  for  such  services  i» 
clearly  denonst rated. 

Tie  needs  of  the  population  that  is  addressed  by  this  program  till  Into  two 
general  areas:    O)  careur  education  and  the  supportive  services  relative  to  career 
pi-^cetaent,  (2)  skills  necessary  for  successful  And  rewarding  functioning  in  daily 
life.    Prograns  mist  Include  e-nphasis  on  job  plAccnent  in  the  viUiZe  collar,  skilled, 
and  ut,skilled  labor  ntarkets,  and  must  also  provide  instruction  in  skills  such  as 
horac  l.C**'^otinfi. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

la  fiscal  year  1976,  in  order  to  provide  vocational,  postsecondary,  and  adult 
educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  this  program  will  continue  to  fund 
the  three  postSi':ondary  projects  ($575,000)  supported  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  will 
begin  6  new  projects  ($1,^*25,000)  for  the  comprehensive  provision  of  postsecondary 
and  adult  educational  services  to  the  handicapped.    The  definitions  o£  the  service:* 
to  be  provided  arc: 

(1)  Postsecondary  activities!    Activities  will  include  vocational- 
technical  education  serving  deaf,  blind,  physically,  and  other  handi- 
capped persons.    Among  the  services  to  be  offered  are  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, tutoring,  special  translation  for  deaf  and/or  blind  students; 
assistance  to  physically  handicapped  students  through  design  of  special 
course  offerings,  provision  of  speech,  language  and  therapy  services. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  activities  are  aincd  at  facilitating  career 
choice  and  job  placement  for  handicapped  personit. 

(2)  Adult  education  acttvittgg;    Adult  education  centers  will  be 
supported  w!iich  will  build  on  existing  connunity  and  regional  adult  And 
continuing  education  programs  and  demonstrate  the  successful  inclusion 
of  handicapped  persons  In  those  types  of  existing  educational  programs. 
This  support  will  also  be  available  to  develop  programs  specifically  for 
the  severely  handicapped  and  will  emphasize  occupational  training, 
leisure  tine  activities  and  other  pursuits  of  everyday  life  that  are 
necessary  for  fuller  participation  in  society  by  the  adult  handicapped. 
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AcconiiUsiiniMits'  for  fiscal  vf.tr<  \m  im!  1<>7!> 

For  the  flrM  tlac  In  fiscal  year  1975,  this  program  continual  and  expanded 
tljc  work  OS  three  dcR.'instratlon  projectJ*  previously  jointly  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education  jnd  the  Social  and  Rehahllltatlon  Service,    These  projecxs  d«nonnrated 
eficctive  way$  of  rtodlfylng  po.Usccond.iry  anJ  vocational  progranjs  to  provide  for 
the  partlclpntlon  of  I  mdUapped  pcrjions.    Prior  eo  1973,  the  Office  of  Fducatlon* 
contribution  to  those  projects  w.js  derived  frw.  the  Researcti  and  Oeronstratlon 
progran  for  the  handicapped. 

Three  ,»roJ<Cts  funded  In  fiscal  year  197 >  ^ero: 

^A^MjLl JTechn leal  Voc.it  t ona  1  X'K.ti n nc  <?200,00o).-'nils  pro  'la- 
provldvd  tnithln^;  and  fir  Id  place-sent  ^ot  Interpreters,  Uv»lopcd 
a  tralnin."  Course  with  acconpanyln^  iastroCi  Iv  n^il  aids  for  hi^h  school 
pro>;r.irrv.  lor  the  deal  and  I      provided  oor^onal  and  profcs^jo.  jt  advauoc- 
mtnt  for  adult  deaf  per:;o» rou^h  an  evening  prv>.nr.ia, 

>kire  tjMn  480  deaf  students  fro=>  32  States,  tho  District  of  Col««Mft 
a«d  Canada  u.e  natrU  ilated  at  tM.  InstJ  .Hon,    l-ainlnq  is  e;fered 
Jiffen->    ire.)-,  I  cl«dln>-  accou»l:nR,  ^rlcklav'o,. .  carpentry  data 
procossino.         nv  tcchnolo.n-,  anchinc  to  :  pr^t^      >    pUnbln;:,  vatchr^kim 
<.nd  wc  din>^      ..portive      rMees  Include,  (U  a  pr    ^  ,torx  pro^'ra^  O) 

.ttl?  f      rll  nuditory  training,  (8)  career  «"xs!la  fer  th^  handi- 

capped, ami  (4)  e^itrncurrie  liar  activities, 

V\  Central  Cogmmltv  (,ot         ,^i7«;  onAN-.-n.^,  rrgJccL  "u. 

providcd  resi.'e..ce  pUce™>nt  and  icsldi^^lrounscllng  servlceL  f8r  Its 
<Mi  students.    It  h,is  al,.o  established  .i  special  arrangeaont  with  a 

:itr;^^f  M        ^       r^'*^^^  stu.^..)ts.  As 

part  of  thiN  special  arrangcDont  the  project  has  tm,  .t  sij-n  languai-c 
to  the  ree.  ,»ilonlsts  at  this  heal i»  facility, 

Tiw  .^*o.utle  Central  Comunlty  College  has  attracted  nore  than  350 
students  jr^  .'♦o  different  States,    Areas  of  studv  such  as  horology,  recre- 
ational technology,  architectural  drafting,  wc»'Jln.\  <o5j    c.i  operation, 
mid  tnadilnc  -thop  courses  have  been  pursued  by  the  students,    S'jpport  servlct  . 
provided  InclMdc  Interpreting,  counseling,  note  taking,  au.ttory  evaluacio- 
and  tralnln  ,  speech  and  co-riunlcatlon  skills,  job  placecK^at  and  dcvclop- 
nicnt,  tutoring  and  preparatory  program  evaluation. 

.  rvtUfornla  State  Vnlversttv  at  N'orH^ririgo  f S'>/in,nr>»>„Tt.^o  project 

has  taught  sign  language  to  non-deaf  students  enrolled  nt  the  Unlvi-rslty  It 
has  also  conducted  najor  public  et*icatlon  activities  such  as  dramatic  preserii 
tions  In  sign  language  and  was  the  subject  of  a  local,  tt- l^aslon  docuRk»ntary. 

Approximately  519  students  have  been  served  by  the  California  State 
tnlverslty  at  N'orthrldge.    N^early  40  States  have  been  represented  In  the 
student  population,    Tlie  program  provides  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
study.    Undergraduate  majors  are  currently  being  pursued  In  20  areas  In- 
eluding  art,  biology,  engineering,  ho.-*  economics,  mathematics,  physical 
euucat  on  and  sociology,    Graduate  students  are  stydyln^;  in  such  areas  as 
child  development,  English,  journalism,  polUical  science  a«d  special 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
EsClraate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Innovation  and  develop- 
ment; 
(d)    Research  and 

demonstration.....  $9,341,000     $9,341,000     $11,000,000     $f I, 659, 000 

New  awards   (5,500,000)    (5,500,000)      (6,000,000)  (+50U,O00) 

N'uniber   70  70  60  -10 

Continuing  awards...  (♦,416,000)    (4,416,000)      (5,000,000)       (+53'., 000) 

Number   30  30  50  M7 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

In  order  to  improve  et'n^ational  \nportunltles  for  !.a:?.'  leapped  children,  this 
program,  aut*)orizcd  by  Part  E  or  the  Education  o£  the  i.ar.dicapped  Act,  supports 
research  and  developnent  activities.    These  activities  seek  to  improve  the  efloctivc- 
ness  and  efficiency  of  t\,c  educational  system  Lor  haiKlLc».Jtied  children  by  suppor«,.t^; 
the  developnent  an  I  vaUdati;>n  of  new  service  modwls  a;.d  techniques,  by  packaging 
Intormation  into  uaablt  form;  and  by  systi«naticall:  a  jurlng  that  this  Information 
Is  placed  In  appropriate  hands.    Activities  arc  dc;figt:ed  so  that  quality  research 
and  development  products  can  be  easily  integrated  into  the  educational  delivery 
system. 

State  .md  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  pttbllc 
and  private  cdutatlon^il  and  research  agencies  and  organizations  arc  eligible  for  the* 
grants  and  contracts  chat  arc  awarded  annually  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion 
through  Nitlonal  competition^    Projects  arc  approved  for  periods  ranging  fron  1  to  5 
years,  buc  aw/ird*  are  nade  for  one  year,  wtth  continued  funding  based  on  quality  pe»:- 
forrvince  and  availability  of  appropriations.    In  a  few  Instances,  awards  are  made  for 
nore  than  one  ytar.     In  1975,  this  program  is  funding  1  project  for  18  months  In  an 
anoi'nt  of  $7,000.    In  1976,  an  cstisiated  5  projects  will  be  fiide^  for  18  months 
each,  for  a  total  of  $50,000. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  Che  past,  much  of  the  Office  of  Education's  research  program  in  special 
education  has  been  based  on  reaction  to  field-Initiated,  unsolicited  proposals,  an 
apprqach  which  has  contributed  significantly  to  knowledge  about  handicapped  children 
and  has  Increased  the  availability  of  educational  resources.    Llnlted  resources  and 
new  demands  for  Information  have  required  setting  specific  research  plans,  which 
will  be  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  order  to  Improve  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children*  •  tti^ 
following  innovation  and  development  activities  are  proposed: 

a)  Improve  the  quality  and  increased  quantity  of  early  child- 
hood education  lor  handicapped  children  by  developing  assessment 
instruments  and  diagnostic  methods;  validating  infant  education  programs 
and  developing  language  training  and  development  systems  for  preschoolers. 
($2,000,000) 

b)  Development  of  programs  to  Integrate  handicapped  children 
into  regular  education  programs  through  malnstreaming,  development  of 
new  curricula,  and  through  solution  of  special  education  finance  and 
legal  problems.  ($3,000,000) 
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c)  Exccudcd  trcsvarcU  in  vocaciottal  education  for  post-secondary 
handicapped  youth  including  techniques  for  vocational  guidance^  job 
redesign  and  placcxrent»  and  vocational  assessment  and  evaluation* 
($2,000,000) 

d)  Improving  the  quality  of  teachers  and  paraprofcssional 
personnel  for  special  education  Ihrou^t  nov  approaches  to  evaluat- 
ing teacher  coopeteucy,  siediated  and  aodular  teacher  training 
prograns,  and  new  technological  systems  to  aid  in  teachers'  per- 
fomance.  ($2,000,000) 

e)  lncrcasi.tg  prograzrdng  for  the  severely  handicapped  through 
research  and  developnicnt  of  alternative  nethods  of  institutional 
release,  alternative  living  arrangements,  curriculum,  utilisation  of 
cechtiology,  aiid  design  of  screening  and  diagnostic  techniques. 
($2,000,000) 

Accoa;»lish':x^nts  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  197S 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  supported  projects  had  resulted  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  over  500  products  relating  to  education  of  the  handicapped  through 
the  Educational  Research  Infomation  Center  (ERIC)  systea,  and  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  publications  in  referred  professional  journals.    Validated  curriculum 
materials  designed  specifically  for  the  speech    and  hearing    inpiired  and  mentally 
retarded  have  been  developed  and  are  nov  available  In  the  areas  of  articulation 
therapy,  language  for  the  deaf,  control  of  stuttering,  and  in  several  academic 


During  fiscal  year  1975  tlie  primary  efforts  in  speech  involve  the  development 
and  validation  of  5»re  effective  methods  for  correcting  disabilicle:c  In  the  ar«a  of 
articulation,  particularly  program  instruction  and  automated  systems,  delivery  sys- 
teos  for  >{>eee!i  .iiid  hear  lug  services  and  language  developtmrnt  of  deaf  children.  The 
Opcacon,  a  hand  held  rending  device  for  the  blind,  which  was  developed  over  several 
years  with  Office  of  Education  resources,  has  been  tested  educationally  and  techno- 
logically, and  efforts  to  lower  the  cost,  increase  the  portability,  and  improve  the 
efficiency  to  a  higher  reading  level  are  being  continued. 

In  addition,  during  fiscal  year  1975  a  major  research  planning  effort  was 
undertaken  to  dctemine  how  research  activities  can  operationally  support  Office  of 
Education  objectives  for  the  handicapped.    Long  range  researcli  plans  relevant  to 
each  objective  are  currently  being  developed  whicii  identify  specific  research  tasks 
that  merit  incxediate  support.    Areas  of  concern  already  l<59ntified  are: 


1)  lack  of  teaching  materials  adapted  to  the  unique  needs  of 
handicapped  children, 

2)  insufficient  knowledge  about  successful  methods  of  teaching, 

3)  lack  of  prograaning  In  certain  high  need  areas  such  as  early 
Identification  and  diagnosis,  and  early  education;  career/vocational 
education;  education  for  the  severely  and  multi-handicapped,  and 

4)  lack  of  appropriate  methods  to  Integrate  handicappe<i  children 
into  secondary,  adult,  aitd  higher  education  prograsis. 


areas. 
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RescTch  and  Demonstration 


Research  and  Demonstration  Avards 
By  Category  of  Handicapped 


1973 
Actual 


1974 
Actual 


1975 
Estltaate 


1976 

_Estlciate_ 


No* 


Amount     Ko>  Amount 


No> 


Amount 


Ko. 


A^nouut 


Area; 


Speech  and  hearing. 

3 

$  478,314 

8  $ 

362,309 

5  $ 

400,000 

6  $ 

330,000 

Visually  handicapped. 

6 

2I2»0I6 

7 

503,530 

10 

800,000 

11 

660,000 

Crippled  and  other 

health  Impaired.... 

8 

1,058,762 

13 

756,824 

10 

800,000 

11 

660,000 

Qaotlonally  disturbed 

I 

120,000 

2 

98,415 

5 

400,000 

6 

330,000 

Mentally  retarded.... 

15 

3,104,347 

14  2 

,107,964 

10 

800,000 

11 

660,000 

15 

1,198,360 

7 

324,946 

10 

800,000 

11 

660,000 

41 

3,662,310 

42  5 

,581,012 

50  5 

,341,000 

54 

7,700,000 

Total   89    9,834,109    93    9,735,000  100    9,341,000  110  11,000,000 


Institutions  receiving  awards;    Of  the  Institutions  which  have  received  awards,  607. 
arc  four'-year  colleges  or  universities,  20%  are  State  or  local  education  agencies, 
107.  are  professional  organizations,  and  10%  are  "other'*. 

Other  funding  sources:    Many  projects  have  been  Jointly  funded  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Social  and  Rdiabllltatlon  Services,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  and  one  is  currently  under  consideration  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation.    All  applicants  arc  encouraged  to  find  local  or  other 
resources  to  cotnplemcnC  Federal  funds,  although  there  are  no  matching  requirements. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Dee  rease 


Media  and  rcsouree 
services: 

(a)    Media  services  and 

eaptioned  films.  $n,000»000     $13,000,000     $16,000,000  ^3,000,000 

New  awards   (9,700,000)     (9,700,000)      (6,250,000)  (-3,450,000) 

Nusiber   59                   59  63  -»4 

Continuing 

awards   (3,300,000)     (3,300,000)      (9,750,000)  (+^,450,000) 

Nunber   10                    10  21  +11 


Narrative 

Progra'n  Purpose 

In  order  to  respond  co  the  need  to  help  provide  the  handleapped  learner  with 
special    edueatlonal  nacerlals,  this  program,  authorized  under  Part  F  of  the  Eduea- 
tion  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  supports  grants  and  contraecs  for  this  purpose  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  handleapped  to  be  educated  effeetlvely.    This  Ineludes 
produeing  and  dlscrLbutlog  educational  raedla  for  the  use  of  handleapped  persons, 
chelr  parents,  their  actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other  persons  directly 
Involved  In  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  handleapped;  training  persons  In  the 
use  of  edueatlonal  nedla  for  the  Instruetlon  of  the  handleapped,  and  carrying  on 
research  In  the  use  of  edueatlaial  ntadla  for  the  handieapped*    This  latter  px^^ose 
Is  being  advaneed  through  the  operation  of  a  National  Center  for  Media  and  Materials 
for  the  Handleapped,  and  a  systcn  of  speelal  eenters  ealled  Area  Learning  Resouree 
Centers  which  focus  on  denonstratlon  and  technleal  assistance  to  the  States  to 
enable  them  to  utilize  media  and  ittaterials  for  the  handleapped. 

An  equally  important  mission  is  the  original  Congressional  mandate:    to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  deaf  persons  by  eaptioning  and  distributing  motion  pleture 
films  and  other  media  which  play  an  important  role  in  their  advanecncnt  on  both  a 
general  eultural  and  an  edueatlonal  basis.    In  both  eases  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gran  1^  to  provide  for  maximum  aceess  to  learning  experienees  by  handleapped  ehlld» 
ren  through  the  development  and  demonstration  of  the  best  available  praetices,  and 
efficient  management  of  both  material  and  human  resources. 

Projeets  arc  approved  for  periods  of  up  to  36  months,  but  awards  are  made 
annually,  with  renewals  funded  on  the  basis  of  a  proJeet*s  effeeclveness  and  the 
replicability  of  its  elements,  and  availability  of  appropriations. 

-    Plans  for  fiseal  year  1976 

I)    Marketing  and  Implementation  Strategy:    A  number  of  eurrleula,  films,  tele- 
vision and  other  educational  teehnology  produets  are  now  reaching  the  final  stages 
of  development.    In  many  instanees,  the  effeetive  applieatlon  of  these  new  tools  in 
the  elassroon  will  be  delayed  by  laek  of  awareness  eoneerning  their  availability, 
by  lack  of  understanding  for  what  purposes  they  ean  bo  used,  and  by  a  laek  of 
ability  to  purehase  the  materials  at  the  local  level.    For  example,  the  Optacon, 
a  deviee  developed  with  Federal  funds  to  enable  blind  people  to  read  print,  is  now 
being  purchased  by  blind  adults  for  a  variety  of  occupational  applieations;  yet 
further  use  of  these  Cptaeons,  eosting  less  than  $3,000  eaeh,  eould  be  made  if  they 
were  available  to  major  training  eenters  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  also  to  major 
edueatlonal  settings  for  the  blind. 

This  strategy  vill  also  assume  support  for  a  projeet  providing  the  opportunity 
for  equal  cdueation  for  visually  handleapped  students  on  the  elementary  and  high 
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school  Levels  by  providing  them  with  free  custora-madc  tape  copies  of  text  books. 
R<iquired  reading  is  not  available  in  braille,  therefore  recorded  reading  naterinl:{ 
arc  needed* 

In  addition,  onny  of  these  devices  or  curricula  have  not  yet  been  pro|>erly 
tested  nnd  guided  through  the  nany  steps  needed  to  convert  a  promising  prototype 
into  a  rationally  designed  production  ciodel. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  intend  to  initiate  a  marketing  and  impletaentation 
strategy  to  help  assure  that  production  models  are  widely  distributed  aaong:  handi- 
capped eonsMCiers.    Of  the  $3,000,000  increase  in  the  total  program,  $2,000,000  will 
be  devoted  to  this  effort  to  aike  practical  use  of  technological  advances. 

2)    Area  Earning  Resource  Centers  and  ^totional  Center;    I1>e  13  Area  lA?arning 
Resource  Centers  lALRC's)  facilitate  the  development  and  iTiplerentat lOn  h\  t.iti 
Educativ>a  Agetu  ics  of  a  capacity  to  respond  to  the  learning  needs  of  ttaudicappc^ 
children  throui;ti  educational  media  and  materials.    AUlC's  provide  services  to  Smtt 
and  local  education  agi^ncies  vhich  include  (1)  acquisition  or  dovelopncnt  of 
naterials  vtiith  arc  designed  to  accommodate  unique  learning  characteristic:,  oi  tht 
handicapped  child.   (2)  training  Luose  wlio  would  design,  select,  prescribe  or  use 
instructional  n-tierials  to  be  competent  in  the  procedures,  machinery-operation,  or 
software  usage  involved  in  mediated  teaching;  (3)  itifora  teachers  or  learners  of 
the  available  rvucrial  wfiich  are  designed  to  meet  specific  learning  objectives  of 
children;         provide  materials  needed  by  the  teacher  or  learner  through  a  logistical 
system  ot  mater ijis  supply;  (5)  provide  direct  services  to  handicapped  children  and 
their  teachers  as  a  demonstration  oi  effective  practice  and  by  offering  technical 
and  developmental  assistance  to  professional  educators  and  administrators,  in 
establishing  sini'ar  programs. 

Tlicre  are  3  specialized  centers  for  taedia  and  naterials  development  and 
dissecination  for  the  (1)  blind  and  visually  impaired,  (2)  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing, 
(3)  other  handicapping  conditions,  and  a  fourth  center  wliich  is  a  film  and  materials 
depositorv.    Hiese  centers  locate,  field  test,  develop  and  disseminate  new  naterials 
and  plan  future  efforts. 

Hie  >:acional  Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  will: 

a)  coordinate  efforts  of  the  Area  Learning  Resource  Centers  and  specialized 
of  f  Lces;^ 

b)  develop  nnd  maintain  a  national  information  system  for  media  and  naterials 
which  will  operate  a  search  and  retrieval  system  to  answer  inquiries  and 
maintain  inventory,  circulation,  and  demand  recordsv 

c)  develop  methods  and  techniques  to  train  teachers  of  the  handicapped  in 
using  materials,  and 

d)  enter  tested  products  into  educational  systems  for  distribution  to  intended 
users. 

3)    Captioned  Educational  and  Theatrical  Films  for  the  Deaf!    Ihis  program  will 
continue  the  film  program  by  captioning  and  distributing  those  films  wtiich  promote 
the  cultural  and  educational  advancement  of  the  deaf  population.    The  program  will 
reach  nearly  3  million  hearing  impaired  persons  annually  in  all  50  States. 

Special  support  is  available  for  captioning  edticational  films  for  children 
and  adults,^  with  iwirticular  demand  coming  from  vocational  SuhooU,  community  colleges, 
and  continuing  education  programs  for  the  hearing  impaired. 

More  than  4,000  groups  of  hearing  impaired  persons  are  registered  for  this 
service  and  more  groups  are  certified  each  week.     It  is  estimated  that  the  program 
will  need  80-100  new  titles  per  year  to  keep  the  number  at  a  sufficient  level  to 
meet  requests.    New  and  more  economical  methods  of  delivery,  such  as  the  use  of  a 
centralized  booking  system  and  library  are  being  used. 
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,  ^)    Captioned  Television  and  Cable  TV;    The  use  of  captioned  television  and 
cable  television  through  the  public  broadcaaCing  networks  holds  great  promise  for 
coamunlcation  for  entertainment  and  continuing  education  for  all  handicapped  per- 


Nlghtly  captioned  news  programs  will  be  continued.    Other  captioned  television 
programming  for  t!ie  hearing  Impaired  will  be  experimented  with  for  future  develop- 
ment.   Current  research  is  being  done  on  a  "decoder"  system  for  captioning  profirams. 
Several  technical  problems  exist  and  must  be  correctea.  I.e.,  a  caption  storage 
system,  certain  transmission  problems,  and  prevention  of  deterioration  of  film  or 
tape  quality. 

Cable  television  is  a  fast-growing  medium  which  has  potential  benefits  for 
geographically  isolated  or  homebound  youngsters,  parents  of  handicapped  children 
and  teachers  who  need  supportive  services. 

5)    National  Theatre  of  the  Deaft    Support  will  continue  for  the  National 
Theatre  of  the  Deaf  which  has  served  as  a  talent  center  for  activities  In  the 
theater  arts  as  they  relate  to  the  cultural,  educational,  and  vocational  better- 
ment of  the  deaf. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  vears  1974  ^nd  1975 

Accomplishments  Included  the  captioning  and  distribution  of  140  theatrical 
and  educational  films  to  3  million  deaf  persons,  a  dally  captioned  newscast  broad- 
cast over  Che  national  PBS  network,  and  ccleconBunicatlons  projects  to  provide  pre- 
viously unserved  severely  handicapped  children  with  educational  programs. 

A  network  of  Uamlng  Resource  Centers  was  launched  to  develop  specialized 
educational  media  and  materials  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
learners;  and  experiments  were  conducted  to  develop  an  electronic  coding  system  to 
provide  captioned  television  for  more  than  13  million  hearing  Impaired  Americans. 

In  addition.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  Project  Mainstream  was  launched  to  Increase 
educational  opportunity  for  sight-Impaired  elementary  and  secondary  students. 
This  project,  to  be  assumed  under  the  marketing  and  Implementation  strategy  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  served  7,000  high  school  and  8,000  elementary  school  blind 
students.    The  project  produced  approximately  20,000  duplicate  tape  books. 
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Media  Services  and  Capcloncd  FLlns 


Prograw  Financial  Data 
1974 


1975 


1976 


Antount 

Captioned  Films  $  2,A66,035 

Captioned  TV  and 
TcLccomaunicatLOns  183 » 303 

Area  Learning  Kesourcc 

Centers  5,92A.651 

National  Center  on 
Educational  >VcdL%i 
and  Materials  782,589 


Marketing  and  Inple- 
racntation 

National  Tlieatrc  of 

the  Deaf  353,924 

Denonstratlons  3,289,006 

Recordings  for  the 
Blind 


N'o,  of  No.  of  No.  of 

Awards         Anount       Awards         Amount  Award?; 
47       §  2,600,000       42       $  3,000,000  50 


19 


I 

17 


2,000,000 
6,775,500 

1,000,000 

374,500 
250,000 


17 


2,000,000  7 

7.650,000  17 

1,000,000  1 

2,000,000  8 

350,000  I 


$12,999,523        87      $13,000,000        69     $16,000,000  84 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate       Revised      Estimate  Decrease 


3.    Media  and  resource  services: 

(b)    Regional  resource 

centers.....   $7,087,000    $7,087,000  $9,750,000  $+2,663,000 

Continuing  awards...      (7. 087. COO)  (7.087,000) (9.750,000)      (+2  663  000 ^ 
Number   14  14  1^  ... 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 


in  order  to  encourage  and  promote  the  development  and  application  of  exem- 
plary appraisal  and  educational  programming  practices  for  handicapped  children ^ 
the  Regional  Resource  Center  program  was  established  under  Part  C  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act.    The  centers  have  used  demonstrations,  dissemination, 
training,  financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,  and  services,  as  strategies  for 
carrying  out  their  mission.    The  centers  also  act  as  a  backup  agent  where  State 
and  local  services  In  these  areas  are  nonexistent  or  Inadequate. 

Grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  ed- 
ucational agencies    or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  Inltltutlonrwhlih  mSy  In^ 
elude  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies,  within  particular  regions  of  ?he 
United  States.    Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  36  months,  but  awards  are  made 
annually,  and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Some  of  the  activities  supported  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  program  are: 

(1)  expanding  the  Identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  evaluative 
placement,  and  technical  assistance  currently  being  provided. 

(2)  working  In  close  cooperation  with  the  States  and  local  education  agencies 
in  promoting  the  development  of  direction  centers,    the  direction  centers  will: 

a)  provide  a  one-stop,  general  information  service  to  match  the  child's 
total  needs  with  available  services  and  attempt  a  multldlsclpllnary 
effort  to  Integrate  the  speclallted  services  needed  by  the  child; 

b)  account  for  changes  In  the  chllds*  needs  over  time  and  maintain 
service  Information  on  each  referred  child; 

c)  require  parent  participation; 

d)  stlmuUte  an  active  outreach/ldentlflcatlon  and  follow-up  program; 
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e)    stress  program  service  evftluftCion,  and 

O    serve  as  s  local  advocate    for  handicapped  persons  generally,  and 
for  individual  clients  particularly. 

Accoropllshtnents  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,^  approximately  40.000  handicapped  children  received 
comprehensive  services  from  six  Regional  Resource  Centers*    Approximately  2u0 
State  education  agenCy  and  6,000  local  education  agency  personnel  received 
training  througit  workshops,  special  study  institutes,  and  technical  assistance 
activities.    In  addition  to  the  40,000  children  receiving  services  mentioned 
above,  2,000  severely  and  multiply-handicapped  children  'Iso  received  services* 


In  fiscal  year  1975: 

(1)  The  Regional  Resource  Centers  (RRC's)  were  organized  into  13  regional 
centers  with  new  guidelines  aimed  at  serving  the  niorc  se^/crely  handicapped  (.hlld 
and  the  unserved  child.    Objectives  were  to  create  a  National  support  mechanism 
to  Improve  and  assist  State  and  local  officials,  teachers,  parents  and  children 
In  gaining  Improved  identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  evaluative  and 
placement  services.    A  coordinating  unit  was  formed  to  conduct  ongoing  needs 
assessment,  information  and  data  support,  and  training  of  teachers,  parapro- 
fessionals.  Regional  Resource  Center  staff,  and  parents. 

(2)  Ihc  13  RRC's  began  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  Area 
Learning  Resource  Centers  (supported  under  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 
budget)  and  other  Federal  model  program  efforts.    This  coordination  developed  the 
beginning  of  a  learning  resource  system  whicK  working  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies*  eventually  will  be  a  facilitating  component  coordinated  with  the 
delivery  of  special  education  services  to  handicapped  children. 

(3)  The  RRC's  developed  a  capacity  to  respond  to  identified    priority  groups 
of  handicapped  children  who  have  up  to  now  been  "hidden  or  excluded*'  from  the 
special  education  process,  i.e.,  poor  inner  city  and  rural  populations.  Including 
a  high  percentage  of  Mexican-Americans,  A;nerican  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Black 
Americans. 
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SUPPLEMKNTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Regional  Resource  Centers 


The  Regional  Resource  Centers 
RRC  No.  1  "Northwest": 

RRC  No.  2  "California": 
RRC  No.  3  "Southvcst": 

RRC  No.  4  "Midwest": 

RRC  No.  5  "Texas": 

RRC  No.  6  "Great  Lakes": 

RRC  No.  7  "Illinois": 

RRC  No.  8  •'Ohio": 

RRC  No.  9  "Northwst": 

RRC  No.  10  "New  York": 
RRC  No.  11  "Pennsylvania": 
RRC  No.  12  "Mideast": 

RRC  No.  13  "Southeast": 


(RRC*s)  cover  the  following  regions: 

Alaska^  Hawaii,  Samoa, 

Cuam,  Trust  Territory, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Wyoming 

California 

Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
BIA  schools 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Iova»  Missouri,  and  Arkansas 

Texas 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware,  D.C.,  Maryland,  Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 

Carolina,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia. 
South  Carolina,  Florida 
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1974  1975 
Eitloate  Revised 


1976  Increase  or 
Es  t  liaa  t  e     De  c  r  e  aso 


3.    Hedia  and  resource  services: 


(c)    Recruicinonc  and  infor- 

siat  Ion  

New  awards  

Number  

Continuing  awards  

Nunber  


$500,000    $500,000    $1, 000,000  $f 500, 000 
(500,000)  (500,000)      (500,000)      (-  — ) 
3  3  10+7 

(.-)         ( — )         (500, 000)  (+500, 000) 
3  +3 


Narrative 


Program  purpose 

In  order  to  encourage  people  to  enter  the  field  of  special  education,  to 
disseminate  infomacion,  and  provide  referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped 
children  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  their  attenpts  to  locate  appropriate 
educational  programs  for  their  children,  this  progranv  authorized  under  Part  D, 
section  633  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  provides  grants  or  contracts 
for  chat  purpose. 

The  1976  budget  request  for  this  program  Is  $1,000,000,  which  is  $500,000 
store  than  the  1976  level  authorized  for  Part  D  section  633  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.    Additional  authorizing  legislation  is  being  proposed. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  carry  out  tha  purpose  of  the  program,  the  object  Ives  for  1976  are: 

(1)  CO  provide  informacion  to  parents  on  the  varlecy  of  services  that  are 
available  and  the  kinds  of  services  to  which  their  children  are  encitled.^ 

(2)  CO  provide  access  Co  local  sources  of  infonaacion  for  parents  of  handi* 
capped  children, 

(3)  to  provide  local  sources  of  inforoacion  to  assist  professionals  in 
referring  parents  co  proper  services. 

(4)  Co  provide  progran  inforrutcion  to  100,000  new  parents  through  CLOSER 
LOOK  ads  and  mailings  from  Che  Special  Education  Infomation  Center 
(SEtC).    The  SEIC  newsletter  will  roach  200,000  parents  on  a  continuous 
basis  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

(5)  Co  support  TV  and  radio  announcements  and  news  releases  to  comercial 
and  public  stations  which  call  attention  Co  the  need  to  identify  Avd 
provide  inproved  services  for  these  children. 

(6)  Co  assure  that  public  and  educational  leaders  are  aware  of  the  potential 
of  handicapped  people. 

(7)  to  continue  to  target  recrulCaent  information  at  regular  educators  and 
students  in  colleges  and  high  schools  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
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In  this  shoruge  field  and  particularly  In  the  areas  of  minority, 
billnr>unl,an(!  severely  handicapped  programs.  * 


In  addition  to  continuing  activities  supported  in  previous  years,  new  activities 
propoaed  tor  fiscal  year  1976  are: 

(1)  to  conduct  a  survey  to  Identify  optlnum  sites  for  local  information 
units.  ($5,000) 

(2)  to  provide  assistance  grants  for  the  establishment  of  local  Inforwition 
units.    Strong  eraphasia  will  be  placed  on  involvoraent  of  parents  of  the 
handlcapjHjd  in  planning  these  units,  and  in  selecting  host  organ Uat ions 
to  operate  and  eventually  take  over  financial  responsibility  for  continue 
operations.  ($400,000) 

(3)  to  produce  a  technical  manual  with  evaluative  criteria  on  information 
systems  and  referral  services;  to  facilitate  exchange  of  information 
between  the  regional  units  and  State,  local  and  Federal  organizations 
and  agencies;  and  to  produce  a  mnaual  to  assist  parents  to  evaluate  Ihe 
relevance  of  programs  to  children's  needs  ($45,000) 

(4)  to  assess  the  needs  and  design  information  packages  for  special  handi- 
capped populations  such  as  the  bilingual,  Indians,  disadvantaged,  and 
geographically  isolated.  ($50,000) 


Accompllshrwnts  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

Fisca)  year  1974  funds  continued  12  referral  centers  operating  through  Health 
.ind  Welfare  Councils,  designed  to  asaist  parents  and  other  persons  In  obtaining  tho 
twtst  .Impropriate  services  for  handicapped  children. 

In  addition,  regional  television  and  radio  campaigns  were  undertaken  in 
concert  with  other  Department  of  health.  Education,  and  Welfare  activities  con- 
cerning the  handicapped  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  coordlnste  information  sys- 
tems and  to  aid  regional  and  State  programs  in  attracting  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  teachers  required. 

Activities  in  fiscal  year  1975 

(1)  provided  current  program  Information  to  approximately  50,000  new  parents 
through  the  CLOSER  LOOK  ads  and  mailings  from  the  Special  Education  In- 
formation Center  (SEIC).,    tht  SEIC  newsletter  reaches  150,000  parents 

on  a  continuous  basis; 

(2)  eatablishad  an  intense  regional  campaign  in  the  Southwest,  including 
medical,  mental  health,  aocial,  and  educational  referral  and  infor«ation 
services  that  replicated  the  successful  efforts  carried  on  in  New  England 
during  1972-73; 

(3)  conducted  showings,  on  both  commercial  and  public  stations,  of  a  TV  pro- 
gram that  strives  to  Increase  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  better 
services  for  the  handicapped;  and 

(4)  continued  to  target  recruitment  information  to  Increase  the  number  of 
special  and  regular  educators  %d.th  a  particular  underatanding  of  the 
needs  of  minority  and  bilingual  handicapped  children. 
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Rccmltncnt  and  Informctton 

Activlttcs  Propoacd  for  Ft«c«l  Year  1976 

Task  Ititlmatcd  Coui 

Media  Outreach  Cx-apalgn   $250,000 

Ope4*acion  of  In  formal  ion  Clearinghouse   200,000 

Production  and  distribution  of  Clitcr  Look  Report,  3  i»«ucs, 

(1,000,000  circulation)   2A,000 

Wdrk«ho{*for  Parents  (3)   3,600 

Devclopocnt  of  parent-oriented  information  and  distribution 

to  federal  and  other  progr:tas  serving  the  handicapped   16, AGO 

Production  and  distribution  of  t?pccial  Education  Careers**.*  6,000 
Survey  of  recmitnent  and  lnforpation.il  coopctencics  to  iden- 
tify optinun  sites   5,000 

Grants  to  local  infonaation  units,  3  at  $50,000  each   A00,000 

Technical  Assistance  to  local  information  units   A5,000 

}{edia  Outreach  Caaj^nlgn  for  special  populations   50,000 

TOTAL  $1,000,0'>0 
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l*'^^               1975  1976        IncrtMt  or 

Eatlwatt  Rtvlatd  E<tlm«f  D<cre«ie 


4«    Special  education  aan* 

power  davelopaent.,.  $37,700,000  $37,700,000  $39,750,000  ^2,050,000 

New  awards   (14,600,000)  (14,600,000)  (16,150,000)  (^1,550,000) 

^^^^   20$  208  237  ^29 

Continuing  avardt   (23,500,000)  (23,100,000)  (23,600.000)  (  ♦500.000) 

  358  358  363  +5 


Narrativ 


In  order  to  ensure  an  ade^uata  supply  of  aducational  peraonnel  cowetent  to 
deal  with  tha  special  aducattonal  problem,  of  the  handicapped,  this  program  providca 
financial  assistance  through  granta  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  Stata  tdu^ 
cation  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  agenciea  under  Part  0  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  adain* 
istrators,  researchers,  teacher  educators,  speech  correctionists,  and  other  special 
services  personnel  such  as  specialiats  in  physical  education  and  recreation,  mtsic 
theropy  and  psraprofessionaU,    Those  personnel  trained  through  this  prograa  not 
only  provide  direct  educational  services  to  handicapped  childran  and  youth,  but 
also  are  involved  with  preparation  of  other  educators  and  specialista. 

The  prograa  awards  grants  annually  at  the  Coesissioner's  discretion.  All 
grantees  arc  placed  under  a  block  grant  systes.   This  allowa  grantees  greater  flexi- 
bility In  the  use  of  Federal  funds  than  was  possible  under  the  previous  ayatem  of 
allocating  a  fixed  support  grant  to  a  fixed  stipend  level.    This  systets  allows  the 
grantee  flexibility  in  allocating  funds  for  various  priorities,  based  on  differential 
needs,  such  as  stipends,  faculty  aalarles  or  curriculum  development.  Faculty 
neflbers  receiving  support  provide  training  to  students  other  then  those  who  receive 
direct  financial  aid.    This  functiona  as  a  nultipller  variable  to  Increase  the 
lapact  of  Federal  funds  by  preparing  additional  nunbera  of  students,  and  upgrading 
the  T*«Uty  of  the  personnel  preparation  programs.    It  la  estlouited  that  at  least 
three  additional  students  receive  aocie  training  benefit  for  each  fulUtla«  acadeiilc 
year  student  who  is  supported  by  Federal  funds  under  thia  prograa. 

This  prograo  is  forward  funded,  with  the  ainlsRm  award  being  $1,000  and  the 
average  award  approximately  $70,000,    All  awards  are  for  12  months  of  activity. 

Flans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Thia  program  prcvidea  services  to  the  50  Statea,  5  trust  territories,  and  to 
tha  District  of  Colimb*a.   ApproxlMtely  300  collegea  and  universities  are  reached 
by  this  program,  23  of  ^hich  are  predominately  black. 

Program  priorities  have  been  developed  through  a  cloae  planning  relationship 
between  the  Federal  government,  the  States,  and  local  comnltles.    These  are 

1)  training  and  retraining  of  ivgular  class  room  teachers, 

2)  provision  of  teachers  for  isolated  geographical  areas  and  the 
Inner  city, 

3)  training  of  peraonnel  for  early  childhood  education,  education 
of  the  aeverely  handicapped,  vocational  education,  and 

4)  training  of  paraprofaaslonala. 

Over  30,000  Indlvlduala  will  receive  aome  flnancUl  asslsunce  from  tbla 
f^traittlS^'"*  th.  .chool  1976-1977 
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1.  Prcscrvlcc/fuIItlme  and  Inservlce/contlnuatlon  preparation  for 
special  educators; 

Tiie  program  will  provide  financial  support  to  approximately 
8,105  individuals  in  prcservice  training  as  well  as  related  insti- 
tutional support  ($25,370,000),  and  financial  support  to  approxi- 
mately 9,665  Individuals  in  inservice  training  plus  related  institu- 
tional support  ($4,030,000). 

2.  Special  education  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers: 

The  program  will  provide  financial  support  to  approximately  60 
colleges  of  education  and/or  physical  education  to  meJ'e  changes  in 
the  curriculum  to  enable  their  graduates  to  be  more  knowledgeable 
about  and  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  ($3,000,000). 
In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  financial  support  to  approximately 
10,000  regular  classroom  teachers  in  inservice  training  plus  related 
institutional  support  ($3,550,000) 

3.  Instructional  Models: 

Under  this  component  of  the  program,  financial  support  will  be 
provided  Cor  the  development  of  new  instructional  model*  to  train 
special  educators,  regular  educators,  and  paraprofessionals 
($3,350,000).    Inservice  training  and  assistance  will  be  provided  for 
program  planning  and  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  personnel- 
preparation  faculty  members  ($400,000). 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Funding  for  this  program  supported  565  projects  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  an 
estimated  566  projects  in  fiscal  year  1975,    Through  these  projects  the  follo-iing 
activities  were  initiated  or  continued: 

(1)  focusing  attention  on  the  educational  personnel  needs  of 
severely  handicapped  children, 

(2)  training  of  minority  group  specialists  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  minority  group  handicapped  childrcr., 

(3)  early  chldhood  training, 

(4)  paraprofessional  training,  and 

(5)  training  of  regular  classroom  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children  in  regular  classroom  situations. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  (covering  academic  year  1974-1975),  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $39,615,000  provided  program  support  for  over  500  projects  and  direct  financial 
support  to  21,000  students. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  funding  (covering  academic  year  1975-76),  at  a  level  of 
$37,700,000  provided  assistance  to  an  estimated  25,220  students  in  approximately 
566  projects. 
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3. 


3. 

5. 
6. 


SUFPLEMEffTARV  PACT  SHEET 

Special  Education  HAnpowcr  Developaent 

Oecand:    Ac  the  present  level  of  service  (50^  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth  served)  special  education  teacher  output  from  training  agencies  is 
just  keeping  up  with  the  demand  created  by  (a)  attrition  in  the  field  and 

<b)  chfi  Mcd  to  £111  new  opening  positions. 

Keed:    The  current  demand  Is  for  20.000  new  teachers  each  year.    If  the 
educattotial  system  i,  to  meet  Its  full  service  cotmltoenc  of  500,000 
teachers,  an  additional  260,000  teachers  are  sclll  needed. 

Pro.>^ra<n  operations;    In  order  to  increase  the  progress  toward  reaching  stated 
Koals,  various  program  approaches  are  being  considered,    they  Include  facill- 
tatJon  of  university  and  Statewide  planning  In  order  to  cut  down  on  duplica- 
tions of  effort,  and  nethoJs  for  reducing  the  special  education  teacher  short- 
age m  rural  and  Inner  city  areas,  such  as  the  recruitment  of  prospective 
teachers  wf.o  have  definite  comnunlty  cles,  taking  the  "campus"  to  the  com- 
ca«a;cy.  ana  .i  work-study  arrangement  In  wtilcli  the  student  alternates  between 
cjspits  classrooms  and  cosciinlty  Involvement. 

DISTttlBimON  OF  FUNDS 
Fiscal  Year  1974 

Educational  t^vel 


Academic  Vear  Training 
Instructional  Models 
Hegular  Educatlo:: 
Continuing  Education 
Paraprofessional 
Special  Projects 

TOTAL 


I-  AcAaez;lc  Year  Training 

2.  Instructional  r'u>dels 

3.  Regular  Ed;tcaclon 

4.  Continuing  Education 

5.  Paraprofessional 


iUy.  of  Prefects 

Number  of 

Funds 

Percent 

Studencs 

410 

$Z4,416,000 

61.6 

4,830 

54 

5,823,000 

14.7 

966 

27 

1,459,000 

3.7 

2,499 

56 

6,084,000 

15.4 

12,516 

12 

641,000 

U6 

189 

6 

1.192.000 

K.A. 

S6S 

$39,615,000 

IC07. 

21,000 

Fiscal  Year 

1975 

22,000,000 

58.4 

5,866 

4,400,000 

11.7 

1,154 

4,500,000 

11.9 

3,000 

6,200.000 

16.4 

15,000 

600,000 

1.6 

200 

■">TAL  $37,700,000       100^  25,220 
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Fiscal  Ye«  1976 

Special  Edxicatlon  Personnel  Development 
Projected  Program  Data 

Preservlce    Inservlce   Total  

Educational  No*  of                        No.  of  No*  of 

 l^val  An>ount  Students       Amount       Students       Amount  Student* 

1.  Early  child- 

hood  $  4,500,000  1,400         $    720,000    1,170       $  5,220,000  2,570 

2,  Severely 

handicapped.  7,500,000  2,220          1,190,000    2,950  8,690,000  5,17C 

3*  Paraprofes* 

slonal            1,000,000  660             170,000       425  1,170,000  1,065 

4,  Physical 

education..    1,140,000  350             160,000       410  1,300,000  760 

5,  Recreation...       340,000  105              55,000        35  395,000  140 

6,  Interdls* 

clpllnary..       500,000  235              80,000       390  580,000  625 

7,  General 

special 

education..    9,250»000  2,800          1,535,000    3,860        10,785,000  6,660Il 

8,  Vocational/ 

career 

education. .    1.140.000         335  170.000       425  1.310.000        760  • 

Subtotal.  25,370,000  8,105          4,080,000    9,665        29,450,000  17,770 

Regular  Educa- 
tion 

1.  Preservlce 
and  Inaer* 
vice  train- 
ing                3,000,000  —             3,550,000  10,000  6,550,000  10,000 

Instructional 
Models 

1.  Oevelol>men- 

tal  assis- 
tance                N'.A.  N.A.               400,000        665  400,000  665 

2.  Model  Imple- 

mentation . .    3.000.000  810             350>000        835        3.350.000  1.645 

Subtotal._JUiaO.QCO  310             7^0^000      I^dOQ         3>75Q^0QQ  7.^10 

Total                31,370,000  8,915          8,380,000    21,165       39,750,000  30,080 


N.A.-Not  Applicable 


41.  J. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity: 


State  assi:;tance: 

(a)  State  grant  program  (Education 

for  the  llandicapped  Aet,  Part  B) 


1976 


1976  Advance  for  1977 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Author!  y,ar  ion 


Budget 
Estimate 


Budget 

Authot  izasiori  Estimate 


$100,000,000    $47,000,000    $100,000,000     $50,000,00oi'$100,000,000  $50,000,000 

\/  Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000,000.  ^ 


Plirposc:    To  assist  the  States  and  outlying  areas  In  the  initiation,  expansion,  and 
inprovenent  of  proj;rans  and  projects  for  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool, 
o?cmentary,  and  secondary  levels,  and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  increased 
programing  Jor  children  on  a  comprehensive  basis  Involving  various  Federal  pro- 
grams and  loca\  rc3.  ur  es,  so  that  full  educational  opportunities  may  be  provided 
to  all  handicapped  children. 

Sxplanatlon:    Funds  are  allocated  and  distributed  to  the  States  In  proportion  to 
their  age  3  to  21  population  (nininum  $300,000).    A  portion  of  these  allocations 
nay  be  used  for  the  adtninistratlon  of  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children. 
In  fiscal  year  1975  only,  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
numbci:  of  children  in  each  State  aged  3  to  21,  multiplied  by  $8.75,  ratably  reduced. 

Arconolishmonts  in  197S:    A  rescission  of  $52,500,000  has  been  requested  to  maintain 
t*--  level  of  prograrri  operations  at  the  197A  level.    Hie  revised  appropriation  level 
would  serve,  in  school  year  1974-1975,  250,000  children  in  nearly  2,000  projects. 
In  1975  the  progran  also  conducted  a  needs  assessment  to  determine  vrfiich  States 
were  in  greatest  ncet!.    Technical  assistance  was  provided  to  the  States  to  help 
then  assess  their  ability  to  meet  new  legal  requirements  for  providing  full  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  handicapped  children. 

Objectives  for  1976  and  1977:    The  program,  serving  approximately    250,000  children 
in  2,200  projects  in  both  school  years  1975-1976  and  1976-1977,  will  maintain  the 
Ic.cl  of  program  activity  proposed  for  support  In  fiscal  vear  1975.    This  estimate 
"s  bas':^  on  the  revised  level  of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  ro fleeting  a  re- 
que*;*^   *  rescission  o,  $50,000,000  of  the  anount  appropriated.    Beginning  in  school 
,ea\-  1975-1976,  the  Drogram  will  concentrate  on  serving  the  nore  isolated  child, 
"he    .>re  severely  handicapped  child,  and  the  presctiool  bandiraprcd  c*ild.  Ir, 
^t'dit'on,  ex!;cnsive  -"ogra**!  -c-^.toring  vjii\       nndcr^f.k^a  ii  orJer  to  o'',s'j'"^  at 
St  tc^  *rc  irplene.-Tt:..\i  p'.in*;       a-»..!«Trc  th.,:  .very  .larc -capped  ch*ic,  no  Tvaitor  r.ow 
severe  the  K.i  idicap,  be  aiforded  ar.  equal  ii^portunity  for  an  appropriate  education. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Education  for  the  H«ndic«pped 


Progrm  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity: 


State  assistance: 

(b)    Deaf-blind  centers  (Education  of  the 

Handicapped  Act,  Part  C»  section  622) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorisation 


Budget 
Estimate 


$I2»000,000    $12,000,000    $20,000,000  $16,000,000 

Purpose:    To  provide  specialized,  intensive  educational  and  therapeutic  services 
to  deaf -blind  children  and  their  families  through  regional  centers,  so  that  these 
children  may  achieve  their  full  potential  for  communication  and  adjustment  for 
useful  and  meaningful  participation  in  society. 

Explanation:    Contracts  are  awarded  to  regional  centers  which  themselves  are 
authorized  to  sub-contract  with  State  education  agencies.  State  Departments  of 
Mental  llealth  and  Welfare,  and  private  agencies  for  :he  provision  of  direct 
services.    Tlie  regional  centers  monitor  subcontracts  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance,, coordination,  casefinding,  and  screening. 

Accomplishments  in  1^75:    Through  the  funding  of  10  regional  centers  and  250 
individual  projects,  2,800  deaf-blind  children  were  provided  full-time  educational 
services,^  300  received  part-time  services,  700  received  diagnosis  and  evaluation 
services,  3,000  parents  were  counseled,  and  3,000  parents  and  teachers  were  pro- 
vided training  related  to  the  special  problems  of  deaf-blind  children. 

Objectives  for  1976;    All  additional  funds  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  targeted 
on  increasing  the  number  of  deaf-blind  children  receiving  full-time  services,  so 
that  an  additional  800  children  will  receive  such  services,  bringing  the  number 
served  up  to  3,600.    All  other  services  will  be  maintained  at  the  1975  level. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    State  assistance: 

(c)    Severely  handicapped  projsct»  (I-.ducatlon  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  Part  C,  section  621)1./ 


 1976  

1975  1975  .  Budget 

Eatlmate       Revised*     Au  thorlzatior.  Catlmate 

$2,826,000    $2,826,000    $20,000,000  $3,250,000 

U  Funds  for  this  program  are  requested  under  Part  C,  section  621;  however, 
the  authoilty  used  to  operate  these  projects  is  derived  from  section  624 
of  the  same  part.  Funding  for  section  624  projects  may  originate  In  any 
section  of  Part  C  vhlch  has  specific  authorizations. 

Purpose:    To  establish  and  promote  progranoatlc  practices  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  and  training  needs  of  severely  h«adicapped  cMldren  and  youth,  in 
order  to  make  them  as  Independent  as  possible. 

Explanation:    Contracts  are  awarded  on  a  one-year  basis  to  State  departments  of 
special  education,  Intermediate  or  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.    Fiscal  year 
1976  is  the  first  year  in  which  a  separate  appropriation  is  requested  for  this 
program.    In  1975,  funds  from  the  Early  CMIdhood  Education  program  and  the 
Regional  Resoutce  Center  program  were  used  to  contribute  to  this  effort  for  the 
severely  handicapped. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  10  projects  were  continued  for  a 
second  year,  and  6  new  ones  were  funded.    These  projects  all  contained: (a)  a 
comprehensive  service  plan;  (b)  a  repl liable  model  demonstration  program  pro* 
vidlng  direct  services;^  and  (c)  a  strategy  to  widely  disseminate  exemplary 
projects  and  project  elements  to  professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel. 

Oblectlves  for  1976;    The  newly  requested  funds  will  continue  12  projects  and 
start  9  new  ones. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 


ProRram  Purpoae  and  Accompllahmcnts 


Activity: 


Innovaricn  and  development: 

(a)  Early  childhood  education  (Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  Part  C,  section  623) 


d9V6 


1975 
Eatlmate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$13,330»000 


$13»330»000 


$36»000»000 


$22»000,000 


Purpose;    In  order  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  comprehensive  educational  services  for  handicapped  preachool  children, 
this  program  supports  demonstration  and  outreach  projects.    The  Federal  atrategy 
Is  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  competent  State  and  local  programs  Incor- 
porating the  best  of  tested  prcctlcea. 

Explanation:    Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  annually  on  the  basic  of  National  competition;  each  model  demon- 
stration l3  approved  for  a  three  year  period,  but  receives  second  and  third  year 
funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and  availability  of  funds. 

Accompllahmcnts  for  1975:    With  1975  funds,  this  forward  funded  program  supported 
100  demonstration  and  52  cutreach  projects  In  school  year  1975-76.    Theae  projects 
accomplished  screening  of  preschool  children,  training  of  parents,  provision  of 
diagnostic  and  resource  asalstance  to  handicapped  children  In  other  programs, 
and  training  for  professionals  and  volunteers  In  the  area  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. 

Oblcctlves  for  1976:    The  program  will  expand  the  demonstration  and  outreach 
effort  through  more  intensive  coordination  ana  cooperation  with  States  In  develop- 
ing their  capacities  to  provide  public  educational  opportunities  for  all  handi- 
capped preschool  children.    The  demonstration  and  outreach  strategy  will  be  ex- 
panded by  increasing  the  number  of  new  flrat-year  projects. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Program  Purpose  and  Accompltshments 

Activity:    Innovation  and  development: 

(b)  Specific  learning  disabilities  (Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  Part  C) 


1975  1975 


1976 


^Budget 


Estimate        Revised     Auttwrizattou       Request  *  ^ 

$3,250,000   $3,250,000     $20,000,000     $A, 250. 000 

ZH££0S|:    In  order  to  stimulate  State  and  local  provision  of  comprehensive 
Identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and  educational  services  for  all 
Children  vith  specific  learning  disabilities,  this  forvard-f unded  program 
supports  model  programs  and  supportive  services,  provides  programs  to  ensure 
early  identification  of  children  with  these  disabilities,  and  disseminates 
information  regarding  programs  for  the  learning  disabled.. 

Explanation;    Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  annually  at  the  Cownissioner's 
discretion  through  National  competition.    Encouragement  is  given  to  those  areas 
where  the  need  Is  greatest.    Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  and  local 

orK^nll-MoSr       •  P"**"*'  ^"^  P"^^^*"  educational  and  research 

ur{(«niz«cions  arc  eligible. 

Accomplishments  InJ^TS;    in  fiscal  year  1975  the  program  emphasized  demon- 
stration and  replication  of  a  variety  of  services  for  children  ylh  learnins 
disabilities,  conducting  inservice  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers. 

u^f/^^^^if  "^^^  infon=ation  on  working  with  =nd  understanding  learning 
disabled  children.  The  funds  supported  15  new  awards  and  16  continuing  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976;    in  order  to  expand  and  improve  educational  services  to 
children  with  learning  disabilities  20  new  awards  will  be  made  and  15  projects 
will  be  continued.    The  program  will  fund  child  service  denonsrration  centers 
to  stjpport  high  need  populations;  fund  new  models  using  personnel  from  the 
nf  w«  ^     f ;  P^y<=*^°^°8y»         special  education;  encourage  the  replication 

of  Identified  models;  provide  technical  assistance  for  model  projects  and  for 
State  planning  in  providing  total  service  delivery  systems;  and  undertake  an 
independent  evaluation  of  program  impact. 
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Activity: 


1975 
Escioace 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 
*      Progran  Purpose  and  Accomplishwents 
Innovation  and  development: 

(c)  Regional  vocational,  adult  and  post-secondary  progratas 
^  (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Part  C,  section  625) 


1976 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 
$575,000       $575,000  1/ 
1/    Such  aums  as  nay  be  necessary. 


Budget 
Request 

$2,000,000 


Purpose:    In  order  to  provide  vocational,  technical,  postsecondary,  and  adult  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  handicapped  persons,  this  program  awards  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  developir^nt  and  operation  of  rtoional  centers. 

Explanation:    Priority  consideration  in  awarding  grants  is  given  to  programs 
serving  large  population  centers,  to  program  adopting  existing  vocational  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  and  to  programs  serving  areas  where  a  need 
for  such  services  Is  clearly  demonstrated., 

Acconplishaents  in  1975:    This  program  continued  and  expanded  the  work  of  three 
demonstration  projects  previously  Jointly  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.    These  projects  In  Minnesota,  Washington, 
and  California,  (demonstrated  effective  ways  of  edifying  postsecondary  and  voca- 
tional programs  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  handicapped  persons. 

Oblectivea  for  1976;    The  prograa  will  continue  to  fund  the  3  projects  supported 
in  1975  and  will  begin  6  new  projects  for  the  comprehensive  provision  of  post- 
secondary  and  adult  educational  services  to  the  handicapped. 
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OFFICK  OF  EDUCATIOK 

Education  for  Che  Handicapped 

Program  Purpose  and  Accoroplishracnta 

Activity:    Innowition  and  developnent: 

(d)  Research  and  demonstration  (Educati*;«  ot*  ihe  Jbndicapped 
Act,  Part  E) 

 1976  

Budge  t 

Authorization  Estimate 
$20,000,000  $11,000,000 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


$9,341,000  $9,341,000 


|H£Hose:    In  order  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children, 
this  prograa  supports  research  and  developnent  activities.    These  activities  seek 
lLtf/TnTr\  u  ^''^^''''''''^  ^"^  efficiency  of  the  educational  system  for  handi- 
capped children  by  supporting  the  development  and  validation  of  new  service  models 
and  techniques,  and  by  packaging  and  disseninating  information, 

.Explanat. ton;    Applications  are  made  by  State  education  ageuciss.  local  education 
agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  ar,d  private  and  public  nonprofit  agencies, 
petition  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion  through  National  com- 

Accompli^hments_l!iJ2Zl'    Activities  funded  in  1975  include  «  major  effort  to 
determine  how  research  ^ctivities  could  best  support  Office  of  Education  objectives 
tor  tic  handicapped,  and  which  areas  were  of  greatee*"  concern.    In  1975,  100  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  were  undertaken  in  the  fields  of  articulation, 
programmed  and  automated  instruction,  and  delivery  of  speech  and  hearing  services, 
among  others.  * 

nf^^^rlr^MiK^^^^-'.  '^^P'^°B'^*™       designed  to  enhance  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  early  childhood  education  for  handicapped  children,  to  develop  programs  to 
integrate  handicapped  children  into  regular  education  progr;.ms,  to  extend  re- 
search in  vocational  education  for  postsecondary  handicapped  youth,  to  develop 
programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  teachers  and  paraprofessional  personnel  for 
fS^^    V^  """"^       increase  progranaaing  for  the  teverely  handicapped,  in 

1976,  100  projects  will  be  undertaken  for  these  purposes. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Program  Purpoac  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    H2dia  and  reaourcc  scrvicea: 

(a)  >k;dia  scrvicea  and  captioned  filma 
(Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Part  F) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revised       Authorization  Estimate 
$13»000»000    $13,000,000     $22,000,000  $16,000,000 

I\irPO<e:    Ttte  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Film  program  responds  to  the  need  to 
help  provide  the  handicapped  learner  with  specific  educational  mater iala  to  make 
effective  education  possible;  pronotea  the  general  welfare  of  deaf  peraona  by 
captioning  and  distributing  motion  picture  films  and  other  media* 

Explanation;    Eligible  applicants  are  State  and  local  education  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Pro- 
jects are  approved  for  periods  of  up  to  36  months,  but  awards  are  made  annually, 
with  renewals  funded  on  the  basis  of  a  project *a  effectiveness,  the  reptlcability 
of  its  elements,  .tnd  the  availability  of  funda* 

Accompllshmonts  In  1975;    Accomplishments  include  the  captioning  and  diatrlbution 
of  UO  theatrical  and  educational  films  to  3  million  deaf  persons;  captioning  of 
a  daily  newscast  on  the  PBS  network,  and  telecommunications  projects  for  the 
severely  handicapped.    In  addition.  Project  Mainstream  served  7,000  high  achool 
and  8,000  elementary  school  blind  students  with  provision  of  20,000  recorded  books. 
The  network  of  Area  teaming  Resource  Centers  have  continued  to  develop  and  main- 
tain a  media  and  materials  storage  and  retrieval  system  for  teachers  of  the 
handicapped. 

Objectives  for  1976;    A  new  marketing  and  implementation  atrategy  will  be  launched 
to  insure  that  successful  curricula,  films,  television,  and  other  educational  tech- 
nology products  arc  being  efficiently  and  effectively  used.    Support  for  the  Area 
teaming  Resource  Centers  will  be  expanded;  80-100  new  captioned  films  will  be  pro- 
duced and  distributed  along  with  others  now  in  circulation;  development  of  captioned 
and  cable  television  will  continue,  as  will  aupport  of  the  National  Theatre  of  the 
Deaf. 
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OFFICK  OF  Fm»CATION 
Kducntion  for  the  Handicapped 
I^rograCT  IXirpoie  and  AccoaplUhraonts 


AcilvJty:    >v-.iia        resource  services: 
(b)  Hegtonal  resource  centers 

(K(!ucntLon  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Tart  C,  section  621) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 


Estlnate  Kevi.sot!  Author  IraC  Ion  _Kstttnato 
$7,087,000     $7,OvS7,000     $IS, 000,000  $9,750,000 


IHirpose;    To  encourage  and  promote  the  dcvelofrticnt  and  application  of  exemplary 
appraisal  and  educational  proj?raming  practices  for  handlcapncd  children,  the 
Keglonal  Kcsoiircc  Center  prop.ran»  was  established,    TJie  Centers  accon^pllsh  this 
task  through  de'non';tratlon,  dissemination,  training,  financial  assistance,  staff 
cxpertl^je,  and  .services.    Via  Centers  also  act  as  a  backup  agent  where  State  and 
local  services  In  these  areas  are  nonexistent  or  Inadequate. 

Kxplauatio:^;    Grant <  aro  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  educa- 
tion agencies,  or  conl^lnatlons  ot  such  agencies  or  Institutions  which  nay  Include 
one  or  noro  local  education  agencies,  within  paaicular  regions  of  the  United 
States.    iVojects  are  approved  for  periods  of  36  months,  bnt  awards  are  made  annu- 
ally, and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness  and  the  availability  of 
appropriations. 

Accompli shacnts  in  1975:    In  1975  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  (RRC*s)  were  re- 
organized Into  13  regional  centers  with  new  guidelines  aimed  at  the  more  severely 
handicapped  and  the  unserved  child.    Ihls  reorganization  effected  the  coordination 
of  the  RRC  s  with  the  Area  lijarnlng  Resource  Centers  to  form  a  more  Integrated 
fAclUtatlng  factor  In  building  state  and  local  capacity  to  deliver  special  educa- 
tional services.    T\^c  RRC's  concentrated  on  developing  a  capacity  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  priority  groups  of  handicapped  children  wiio  up  to  now  have  been  'lildden 
ov  excluded,"  e.g.  Inner  city,  and  Hlspanlc-zWrlcans. 

Objectives  for  1976;    TJie  HRC's  will  expand  their  Identification,  diagnostic, 
prescriptive,  evaluative,  placeacnt,  and  technical  assistance  activities.    TJiey  will 
also  work  with  the  State  and  local  educftlon  agencies  to  promote  tlie  development  of 
"direction  centers,"  which  will  provide  a  one-stop  general  information  service  to 
match  the  chfl'»'^  lota  I  needs  wUli  available  services,  provide  follow-up  services 
at*'  maintain  service  Information  on  each  child,  stress  program  service  evaluation, 
a:^d  Rencratly  act  as  a  local  li.-ccato  f.^r  ihc^r  handicapped  clicptn. 
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OKFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Education  for  Che  Handicapped 
Progrea  tNirpoee  and  AccoaplUhtBenta 

Activity:    .McdU  and  reeource  eervlcee: 

(c)  Recrulttaent  end'  Information 

(Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
l*art      aectlon  633) 


1976 


1975  19/5  Budget 

Eatlraate       Revised       Authorization  Estimate 
$500,000       $500,000  $500,000  $1,000,0001' 

1/    Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  propoaed  for  flacal  year  1976. 


PtirpQsc ;    In  order  to  encourage  people  to  enter  the  field  of  special  education, 
to  tllssoinlnatc  Infomatlon,  and  provide  referral  servlcca  for  parenta  of  handicapped 
children  In  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate 
educational  programs  for  their  children,  this  program  provides  gcants  and  contracta. 

Explanation;    Discretionary  project  grants  or  contracts  arc  'awarded  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private. organizations, 

Accoatpllshnents  In  I97S;    Tlic  program  provided  50,000  new  parents  with  current 
program  Information  throug})  the  CLOSER  U)OK  ada  and  nalllng«  from  the  Special 
Education  information  Center  (SEIC),  and  reached  150,000  p*rcnta  with  the  SEIC 
ncwalctter;  established  an  Intenae  campaign  In  the  Southwest  for  varloua  health 
and  education  referral  and  Information  aervlcca;  conducted  showings  of  a  TV  pro- 
gram to  Increase  public  awarenesa  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  and  continued 
to  target  recruitment  and  Information  to  increaac  the  number  of  regular  and  special 
educators  with  an  understanding  of  t!»e  needs  of  minority  and  bilingual  handicapped 
children. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  program  will  continue  and  expand  activities  aupported  in 
1975,  and  will  also  set  up  8  local  information  units  which  will  operate  aomewhat 
llkc*parcnt  coalitions  for  the  appropriate  education  of  handicapped  children;  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  these  8  Units;  aurvey  current  recruitment  and  Informa- 
tional competencies  to  Identify  optimum  sites  for  units;  and  conduct  a  Media 
Outreach  Campaign  for  special  populatlona. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Ptogran  Purpose  and  Accoopltghtnenn 

Activity:    SpccUl  education  ninpowcr  dcvclopnent  (Education  of  the  lUndlcapped 
Act,  Part  D,  sections  631,  632,  and  6U) 

1575  1975   1976  

  '^v^^g^  AuthorlzatloiT  Amount  

$37,700,000  $37,700,000  $52,000,000  $39,750,000 

^''C°*r        °r^^^  '°  •^equate  supply  of  eoucatlonal  personnel  competent 

to  deal  with  the  special  educational  problems  of  the  handicapped.  Part  D  of  the 
Education  of  the jUndlcapped  Act  provides  financial  assistance  through  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  education  agencies,  and  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  agencies,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators, 
researchers,  teacher  educators,  speech  correctlonlsts  and  other  special  services, 
personnel  such  as  speclalUu  In  physical  education  and  recreation,  „islc  therapy, 
an.  paraprofesslonals.    Tiose  personnel  trained  through  this  program  not  only  pro- 
vide  direct  educational  services  to  handicapped  children  and  youth,  hut  «lso  are 
involved  with  preparation  of  other  educators  and  specialists. 

Eyl^atlon;    Project  grants  are  made  to  State  education  agencies  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  them  In  developing  and  Improving  training  programs  for 
educational  personnel  for  the  handicapped.  re  i»  pirus^.m.  lor 

Acco:>pllshments  In  197S;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  funds  provided  support  for  an  estl- 
xMtti  566  projects  serving  approximately  25,220  students,  at  an  f.verage  cost  of 
$!,SCO  per  stut'cnt. 

QMyg^^vcs  fffr  1976;    The  program  will.  In  school  year  1976-77,  provide  program 
support  for  600  projects,  Includlrg  direct  financial  aid  to  over  30,000  students, 
teachers,  and  paraprofesslonals* 
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DEPARTMEKT  OF  HE/VLTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 


State  Grant  Program 


State  or 
Outlying!  Area 

1974 
Actual  y 

1975 
Estitsate  P 

1975 

Revised  1' 

Total 

$47,492,173 

$100,000,000 

$47,500,000 

Alabaoia 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

8D2.S62 
2DD,DDD 
377,063 

4,361,391 

1,689,600 
297,224 
900,418 
907  955 

9,279*,132 

802,862 
200,000 
377,063 
425,283 
4,361,391 

Colorado 
Connect  icut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

516,770  . 
654,995 
2DD,DDD 
1  3R0  063 
1,071,928 

1,142,175 
1,337,278 
345,491 
3,068,037 
2,292,399 

516,770 
654,995 
200,000 
1,380,063 
1,071,928 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois; 

Indiana 

Iowa 

200,000 
200,000 
2,449,176 
1 , 193,974 
634,995 

418,582 
399,275 
5,148,004 

1,332,112 

200,000 
200,000 
2,449,176 
1.193  974 
' 634)995 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ma'iP*! 

Maryland 

500,175 
737,128 
397,468 
223,595 
890,413 

1,042,837 
1,553,534 
1,895,910 
477  343 
1,910,231 

500,175 
737,128 
897,468 
223,595 
890,413 

Massachuiietts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1,234,411 
2,085,038 
393,353 
545,643 
1,016,772 

2,614,164 
4,414,966 
1,889,037 

1    1  ^7    OA  7 

2,145,536 

1,234,411 
2,092,865 
893,353 
545,643 
1,016,772 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

200,000 
319,579 
200,000 
200,000 
1,520,261 

385,484 
693,305 
334,459 
392,379 
3,235,127 

200,000 
319,579 
200,000 
200,000 
1,520,261 

New  Mexico 
Sew  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

249,853 
3,780,074 
1,180,908 

200,000 
2,415,753 

551,868 
7,940,709 
2,495,845 

364,798 
5,067,693 

249,853 
3,780,074 
1,180,908 

200,000 
2,415,733 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

554,652 
457,342 
2,507,390 
203,971 
636,848 

1,177,989 
931,197 

5,247,590 
430,827 

1,350,5U 

554,652 
457 ,842 
2,507,390 
203,971 
636,848 
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State  or 
Outlyint^  Area 


1974 

Actual  y 


1975 

_Estic»tc  y 


1975 
Revised  1' 


Tot.il 


South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Utah 
Version  t 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
U'vvaing 

District  of 
Colusbiit 

Aacrican  Sanoj 
Ctian 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
VlrRin  tslnntis 

Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs 


200,000 
b74,55a 
2,603,529 
271,693 
200,000 

1,059,202 
766,739 
382,548 

1,030,782 
200,000 


200,000 

70,000 
115,000 
728,495 
115,000 
115,000 


240,000 


373,762 
1,850,935 
5,578,170 
593,015 
317,220 

2,264,504 
1,602,452 

796,267 
2,181,611 

288,950 


363,419 

( 
( 

(1,941,899 

( 

( 


970,950 


200,000 
874,558 
2,603,529 
271,693 
200,000 

1,059,202 
766,739 
382,548 

1,030,782 
200,000 


200,000 

70,000 
115,000 
728,495 
115,000 
115,000 


240,000 


1970, 
amount 


Jlth 


1/  Distribution  cstinated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21  population,  April  1 
a  niiniaun  of  $200,000,000;  three  percent  of  the  50  States  and  D.C. 
reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

2/  The  distribution  is  the  sua  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  allotment,  with  the  balance 
K  if  ''f'*"^^^  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1975  authorization  ($666,312,150). 

which  is  based  on  the  aged  3-21  population  multiplied  by  $8.75. 
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DEPAKrMKNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WF.LFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Edticatior.  for  the  Handlccpped 


State  Grant  Program 


State  or 
Outlylnti  Area 

1976 
Estloate  1' 

1976 
Revised  i' 

1977 
Estimate  1' 

Total 

$100^00.000 

$50,000,000 

$50,000,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

1,688,191 
300,000 
996,374 
918,922 

9,362,505 

812,056 
300,000 
479,277 
442,021 
4,503,561 

812,056 
300,000 
479,277 
442,021 
4,503,561 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ceorgla 

1,190,661 
1,394,136 
300,000 
3,213,602 
2,323,561 

572,733 
670,609 
300.000 
1,545,811 
1,117,682 

572,733 
670,609 
300,000 
1,545,811 
1,117,682 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

416,141 
379,384 
5,138,089 
2,520,472 
1,327,186 

300,000 
300,000 
2,471,529 
1,212,400 
638,405 

300,000 
300,000 
2,471,529 
1,212,400 
638,405 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Ma  Ine 
Maryland 

1,033,131 
1,554,291 
1,900,856 
483,091 
1,941,551 

496,958 
747,647 
914,352 
300,000 
933,927 

496,958 
747, 6;7 
914,352 
300.000 
933,927 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MtSStS^tppt 

Mii;sourl 

2,626,805 
4,435,769 
1,895,605 
1,165,719 
2!l48!965 

1,263,549 
2,133,698 
911,826 
560,735 
1,033,698 

1,263,549 
2,133,698 
911,826 
560,735 
1,033,698 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanpshlrc 
New  Jersey 

353,129 
711,508 
300,000 
366,256 
3,264,800 

300,000 
342,251 
300,000 
300  000 
1,570,437 

300.000 
342,251 
300.000 
300.000 
1.570.437 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carol  I  tin 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

574,983 
7,921,110 
2,503,407 

313,746 
5,048,822 

300,000 
3,810,221 
1,204,191 

300,000 
2,428,590 

300.000 
3.810.221 
1.204.191 

300.000 
2.428.590 

Oklahotna 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

1,186,722 
996,374 

5,216,853 
431,893 

1,358,692 

570,839 
479,277 
2,509,416 
300,000 
653,560 

570.839 
479.277 
2.509.416 
300.000 
653.560 
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State  ov 
Outlvlnc;  Aro.) 

1976 
Estimate  1^ 

1976 
Revised  1/ 

1977 
Est  imate  y 

Totnl 

SlOO  000  000 

(\(\(\  (\(\(\ 

$50,000,000 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas; 

Utah 

Veroont 

330.812 
1.858.848 
5.663.187 
611.740 
300.000 

300.000 
894.145 
2.724.112 
300.000 
300.000 

300.000 
894.145 
2.724.112 
300.000 
300.000 

Virginia 
Washington 
ViV'st  Virginia 
Wis;consin 
Wyoising 

2»294.680 
1,591,048 

787»648 
2»190.973 

300,000 

1.103.790 
765.328 
378.875 

1.053»904 
300.000 

1»103.790 
765.328 
378.875 

1»053.904 
300.000 

District  of  Colunbia 
Puerto  Rico 

311. 12L 
1 .566,542 

300.000 

300.000 
753,540 

American  Samoa 
Guan 

Trust  Terrilorv 
Virftiu  Islamit; 

(  990.099 

(  495.050 

(  495,050 

Bureau  of  I  ml  i an 

Aftalr;;  (  (  ^ 


1/  Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21  population.  7/1/73  (4/1/70. 
Puerto  Rico),  with  a  minimum  of  $300,000.  i%  of  50  States.  D.C.  and  Puerto 
Rico  amount  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOIJ 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Estlfliate  for  July  I  -  September  30,  1976  period 
Anounts  Available  for  Obligation 

Estimate 

1976  July  I  . 

Revised  Sept.  30.  1976 

Appropriation   $225,000,000  $13,100,000 

Proposed  rescission   » 50. 000. 000  ^  


Total,  obligations  175,000,000  13,000,000 
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OKKICK  OK  KDUCATION 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Esc  invite  cor  July  I  -  September  30,  197b  period 
 Obligations  by  Activity   


Kstitnate 

1976  Ju!v  1  - 
 Activity  Revised  Sept.  30,  1976 

State  assistance  ,  $  69,250,000l^  $ 

Innovation  and  developincnt: 

<a)  Ivarly  cliildhood  rduvation   22,000,000             2»500  000 

(b)  Specific  learning  disabilities.  4,250,000                100,* 000 

(c)  Kegional  vocational,  adult,  and 

poscst'condary  programs   2,000,000  --- 

(U)  Research  and  demon:;  t  rat  ion   11,000.000  2,500,000 

Media  and  resource  services? 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned 

^  ^      ^^^"S   16,000,000  8,000,000 

(b)  Roj;ion.il  resource  centers  9,750,000 

<c)  Recruitment  and  infornation....  1,000,000  — - 

Special  education  manpower 

develop-ncnt   39,750,000 


fO'^'AL   175,000,000  13,100,000 

y    Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance 
appropriation  tor  1976  of  $100,000,000  in  Che  State  grant  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Educmtton  for  the  Handlc*pped 
Esclnace  for  July  1  -  September  30,  1976  period 
Obll8«tlone  by  Object  


Esclcuite 
1976  July  I  - 

Revised  Sept.  30,  1976 


Travel  and  transportation 

of  persons   $        23,000  $ 

Transportation  of  things   1»000 

Rent,  coomunlcatlons,  and 

utilities   6,000 

Printing  and  reproduction   10,000 

Other  services: 

Project  contracts   42,971,000  10,600,000 

Supplies  and  naterlals   5,000 

Equipment   1^.000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  ,/ 

contributions   131,970.00ol/  2.500,000 

Total  obligations  by  object....  175,000,000  13,100.000 


1/  Refleccs  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance 
"    appropriation  for  1976  of  $100,000,000  in  the  State  grant  program. 
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1976 

Estimate  for 

Estimate 

July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

InnovaCion  and  development : 

(d)  Research  and  demonstration  

$  2,500,000 

Narrative 


I  1"  "^I^w'       $2,500,000  is  requested  to  fund  this  program  during  the  interim 
period.    Obligations  for  this  program  are  made  on  a  continuous  basis  throughout 
the  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  1976  appropriated 
level  will  be  necessary  for  funding  continuation  grants  and  contracts  for  activi- 
ties conducted  at  5  research  and  demonstration  centers.    Ihese  centers  are  concen- 
tratlng  their  efforts  on  the  programmatic  specialties  of  early  childhood  education 
career  education,  the  severely  handicapped,  personnel  developnent  and  physical 
education  and  recreation. 


1976  Estimate  for  ~ 
 '  Estimate  July  1  -  Sent.  30.  1976 

Media  and  resource  services: 
(a)  Media  services  and 

captioned  films   $  16,000,000  $  8,000,000 


Narrative 


An  amount  of  $8,000,000  Is  requested  for  the  Interim  period  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram.   Ihls  amount  represents  continuation  grants  to  the  13  Area  Learning  Resource 
Centers,  ^  srticial  category  centers  for  Instructional  media  designed  for  specific 
handicapping  conditions,  and  one  grant  for  the  National  Center  On  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped.    Iheic  Centers  comprise  a  portion  of  a 
National  delivery  system  of  educational  media  and  materials  to  handicapped 
children  and  their  teachers. 


1976  Estimate  for 
 Estimate  July  1  -  Sept.  30,  1976 

Media  and  resource  services: 

(b)  Regional  resource  centers   $    9,750,000  — • 

(c)  Recruitment  and  Information   1,000,000   

Special  education  manpower 

development   39,750,000 


Narrative 


These  programs  are  forward  funded,  and  normally  Incur  obligations  in  the 
period  of  April  through  June;  therefore,  no  funds  are  needed  during  the  interim 
budget  period. 
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L976  EsciniACc  for 

Estltnfttc  July  I  '  Sept.  30.  1976 


State  assistance.  $09,250,000* 


^    Reflects  a  requested  rescission  of  $30,000,000  from  the  1975  advance  appro- 
priation  for  1976  in  the  State  Rrj>«t  i>  igran. 

Narrative 

"Hie  progranis  in  this  activity  are:  (a)  State  grant  program,  (b)  Deaf-blind 
centers,  and  (c)  Severely  handicapped  projects* 

Ttie  State  grant  program  is  an  advance  funded  program.    Hie  entire  1976  ad- 
vance appropriation,  which  will  cover  the  grant  period,  July  I,  1976  to  June  30, 
1977,  will  be  nadu  available  to  the  States  during  the  interim  period.    Ttte  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  next  grant  period,  July  I,  1977  to  June  30,  1978,  will  be 
requested  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1977  budget  and  no  new  appropriation  action 
will  be  required  during  the  interim  period. 

Hie  Deaf-blind  center  program  and  the  Severely  handicapped  projects  are 
forward- funded  |>rogratns,  and  will  not  need  any  new  funds  until  spring  of  1977, 
wfiich  will  be  requested  In  Che  regular  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 


1976 

Estiinace  for 

Estinftte 

July  1  •  Sept.  30.  1976 

Innovation  and  dcvelopoicnt: 

$  22,000,000 

$  2,500,000 

(b)  Specific  learning  disabilities... 

^,250,000 

100,000 

Narrative 

these  programs  normally  Incur  obligations  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  (April-June).    This  request  for  $2,500,000  in  Early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  for  $1CU,000  in  the  Specific  learning  disabilities  program  is  made  for 
some  special  projects  to  be  funded  during  this  period. 


1976 

Estimate  for 

Estimate 

July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

Innovation  and  development  ; 

(c)  Regional,  vocational,  adult. 

Narrative 

This  program  ia  forward-funded  and  does  not  normally  incur  obllgationa  until 
the  quarter  extending  from  April  through  June;  therefore,  no  funda  are  necessary 
during  the  interim  budget  period. 
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Tuesday,  March  11,  1975. 

OCCUPATIONAL  VOCATIONAL,  AND  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMIOSSIONER  FOR  OCCUFA* 

TIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
DR.  T.  H.  BELL,  COHHISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
DR.  WILLIAM  L.  SMITH,  DIRECTOR,  TEACHER  CORPS 
DR.  CHARLES  H.  BUZ?5ELL,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ADXTLT, 

VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  MANPOWER  EDUCATION 
PAUX  V.  DELKER,  DIRECTOR,  ADULT  EDUCATION 
DR.   WILLIAM  T.   CARTER,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTiiMS 

DEVELOPMENT 
CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

Mr.  Fuwi),  Office  of  Educatioiij  Occupational.  Vocational,  and 
Adult  Education. 

This  presentation  will  be  made  by  Dr.  William  P.  Pierce,  Depiity 
Commissioner  for  Occupational  and  Adiilt  Education. 

We  have  your  biographical  sketch  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
record  at  this  point, 

[The  biographical  .sketch  follows :] 

.Vaiuo:  VVUliam  R  Pierce. 

r(»sition:  Dt^put.v  Coiuniissioiior  for  OccuiMitionnl  and  Adult  Eklucatlon. 
lUrtliplnce  and  date:  Horger.  Tex.,  Jul.v  30, 1032. 

K<luoari(>n:  Ulverside  City  College,  Riverside,  Cnlif.,  1950,  associate  of  arts; 
Tniversity  of  California,  1058,  Imelielor  of  science: 
rnivorsity  of  Callfornin,  1962,  master  of  education; 
.Michigan  State  University,  10C7,  doctor  of  philosophy. 

KXPERIENCR 

Present :  I>t»pnty  Commissioner  for  Occnpntionnl  and  Adnlt  Education. 

1004-72:  Michipiu  State  Department  of  R(hication — 

Deputy  Snperintendent  of  PuDlie  Instruction; 

Director,  Division  of  V^'ocational  Education; 

Deputy  Direr^tor,  Divi.*;ion  of  V^ocational  Education; 

Chief  of  Si)ecial  Programs,  Division  of  Vocational  Education;  and 

Consultant  and  Sui)ervIsor,  Manpower  Development  and  Training. 

1063-^:  Assistant  coordinator  of  Student  Teachers,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, College  of  Education. 

1063-C3:  Part  time  instructor  and  Rniduate  assistant,  MichiRun  State  Uni- 
versity, College  of  Education. 

Vot'jiTional  Agriculture  teacher.  Petaluma  Senior  High  School, 
IVtaluma,  Calif. 

1050-60:  Vocational  Agricultun*  teacher,  Holtville  Union  High  School,  Holt, 
vine,  Calif. 

105S-50:  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher  (practice  teaching),  Modesto  Senior 
Higl:  School,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Association  memberships : 
American  Vocational  As.'-'ociation; 

Michigan  and  Xational  Council  of  Local  Administrators  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Practical  Arts ; 
Michigan  Occupational  Education  Association : 
Xational  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education. 

Mr,  Fi,ooi),  Yon  have^ic^Bell  with  yon.  Is  there  anyone  else  you 
want  us  to  know  ?  -^^^^  ^ 

er|c 
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Dr.  PiKiH  K.  Yes. sir,  if  I  may  iiitroiliice  my  rolleagueson  the  witness 
list  to  my  immediate  left,  Dr.  William  Smith,  Director  of  the  Tciiclicr 
Corps;  to  his  left,  Dr.  Charles  Buzzell,  Associate  (\)nmiissioner  for 
Adult,  Vocational,  Technical  and  Manpower  Education;  two  others 
who  are  with  us  this  afternoon  are  Mr.  Paul  Delker,  Diixjctor  of  Adult 
Education;  and  then  on  his  innnediate  left.  Dr.  William  T.  Carter,  the 
Diivctor  of  ICducational  Systems  Development. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  a  prepared  statement? 

Dr.  PiKUCK.  Yes;  1  have. 

Mr.  Fi.iXM).  What  are  you  goin^;:  to  do  with  it  ? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  I  would  like  to  i-ead  it,  if  I  nniy,  ISit.  Chairman. 

Mr..  FuHM).  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Gknwul  St.\tkmknt 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  meuibei*s  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  pi-esent  our  budget  request  for  occupational, 
vocationaL  and  adult  education  for  fiscal  year  11)70.  The  total  request 
of  Sli'OJJTWr).")  includes  $7J«l,4r)r) for  the  permanent  vocational  educa- 
tion appropriation;  J?;J7,r)00,000  for  Teacher  Corps  activities;  $r),212,- 
«)()()  for  the  fifth  and  final  year  of  operation  of  the  urban-rural  projects; 
sivl  million  fora  new  educational  leadei-ship  initiatives;  and, $()7v')00,000 
for  advance  funding  of  ongoing  activities  in  adult  education. 

V0t'.VrU)N*.\l.  KUUCATION 

In  the  Pivsident  s  budget  request  for  1976,  we  have  indicated  our 
intention  to  submit,  at  a  later  date,  a  budget  mpiest  contingent  upon 
enactment  of  legi^lation  to  consolidate  the  present  vocational  education 
categorical  programs.  This  new  legislation  proposes  a  shift  in  the 
type  of  assistance  to  be  provided.  Essentially,  the  legislation  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  support  for  basic  occupational  and  vocational 
education  services  is  a  State  and  local  i-esponsibility  and  tliat  the  appro- 
priate Federal  role,  wliieli  is  limited  in  scope  and  funding,  should 
be  diivcted  to  efforts  to  >juild  the  capacity  of  States  and  LEA's  to 
offer  such  services  and  to  provide  them  with  improved  alternative 
edu*  'itional  approaches,  products,  and  processes.  Assistance  will  shift 
substantially  from  general  supjwrt  to  innovative  projects. 

.\l)l'r.'r  KDUCATION 

For  our  adult  education  progran),  we  are  i-eqnesting  $67,r)(X),000  on 
an  advance  funding  basis  for  use  in  school  year  107(^-77.  These  funds 
will  allow  the  States  to  provide  skill  training  in  reading,  writing,  and 
sneaking  the  English  language  to  al)out  1  million  adults  with  less 
than  a  high  school  level  of  ethication.  Persons  participating  in  these 
programs  will  improve  their  capacity  to  benefit  from  occupational 
training  and  will  increase  their  opportunities  for  more  productive 
and  profitable  employment  to  better  meet  their  adult  responsibilities. 

To  promote  effective  adult  education  programs,  at  least  $10  million 
will  1k»  used  by  the  States  for  special  projects  demonsti*ating  the  use 
of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs,  and  for  State 
funded  teacher  training  opportunities  for  pei-sons  engaged  in  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  adult  education  programs. 
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TKA<'IIKU  COUPS 

The  $;i7,r)00,()00  re(im»5tc»(l  in  fiscal  year  lOTfi  is  tlio  same  as  the  1075 
level  for  Teaelier  Corps  procrrains/Witli  these  funds  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  continue  the  implementation  of  the  chancres  calle<i  for  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1074  which  shifted  the  focus  of  the 
Corps,  Previously,  the  bulk  of  theelForl  went  to  the  recruitment  and 
training*-  of  teacher  interns  for  schools  scrvin^r  low-income  popula- 
tions, with  some  retrainin^r  of  exixirieuced  teachei-s  occurrin<r.  Now, 
projects  concentrate  major  retraining  etforts  around  suuiller  intern 
«rroupssc»rvin<r  the  same  populations  and  involvin*;  cooperative  efforts 
amon«r  the  local  school  district,  a  colle«re  or  university,  and  the  local 
comuiunity.  The  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  various 
.strate«ries  toward  iniprovin«r  the  skills  of  teachers  in  those  schools  as 
a  means  of  improvement  in  the  qualitv  of  education.  The  chan<rc  in 
j)ro«rrain  direction  is  shown  in  the  following:  f5*rures:  In  1074,  2,430 
internsjind  051  experienced  teachei's  received  trainiujtr.  In  1075,  there 
are  l»87;i  interns  and  2.154  experienced  teachers  participatin<r  and  in 
I07r>,  we  estimate  that  050  interns  and  .3,770  ifcrnlar  teachers  will  Im 
enrolled. 

rKRSONNKI.  nKVKU)I»MKNT 

Our  request  is$8/J12.O00  for  educational  pei-sonnel  development  and 
includes  .^5.212,000  for  final  supiwrt  to  phaseout  the  5-year  urban- 
rural  demonstration  effort  involvin«:  31  projects  and  3,500  school  staff 
and  coninumitv  nienibers.  No  funds  ai-e  requested  for  the  other  pre- 
viously; funded  specialized  educational  personnel  activities  since  tliev 
have  either  completed  their  authori/.ed  fundin«;  periods  or  financial 
assistance  for  pei'sons  interested  in  those  fields  is  now  available  throu<rh 
fundin«:  under  other  appropriations  within  the  education  bud^jet. 

Tlie  remaining]:  $3  million  is  riKjuested  to  initmte  training  projects 
to  improve  the  nmnajrenient  and  plannincr  capabilities  of  elementarv 
and  set^ondary  school  principals,  (»siKx»iallv  those  in  urban  areas  serv- 
in«r  large  nund)ei*s  of  disa(lvanta«:ed  students.  This  new  educational 
leadership  pro«rram  will  address  the  needs  of  the  principal  who,  as 
the  key  to  the  climate  and  conduct  of  the  school  witli  increased  de- 
cent raliy.at  ion  of  decisionmakin*;  authority,  (*omnnmity  involvement 
and  accountability  demands,  has  a  need  for  more  and  improved  man- 
agement* fdannin^i:,  aud  evaluation  skills  than  his  previous  education 
and  experience  have  *renerally  affoixled.  By  givin^r  principals  these 
management  skills,  the  program  is  exjwted'to  yield  signijficantlv  im- 
proved educational  performance  at  the  level  of 'the  individual  school. 

This  concludes  my  statement  and  we  will  Ihj  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  nuxy  liave.  We  have  received  your  letter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vocational  education  and  we  are  also  prepared  to  discuss  at  this 
time  vocational  education  under  the  existing  Vocational  Education 
Act. 

NEW  LWaSLATIVE  l»UOPOSAL 

Mr.  FrooD.  This  budget  is  bas(»d  on  the  consolidation  of  the  voca- 
tional educational  programs  by  means  of  proposed  legislation. 
Dr.  PiERCK.  That  is  vh^ht. 

Mr.  FixK)D.  Has  this  proposed  legislation  been  submitted  to 
Congress? 
Dr.  PiERCK.  Not  yet,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fi.cK)i).  SiiplH)Si»  yon  briofly  doscrilx*  the  legislative  propo&il, 
and  how  it  is  ^o\ug  to  change  the  present  law. 

^  Dr.^  Pim-K.  Principally  the  purpose  of  the  new  legislation  is  to 
shnplify  the  adniinistnition  of  vocational  education  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  to  ivniove  many  of  the  existing  specific  categories  in  set- 
aside  ainomits  of  dollai'S,  to  i-etain  the  aiithority  to  s|>end  money  by  the 
States  in  those  areas,  but  to  simplify  it  and  pnt  the  decisions  inore 
at  the  State  and  local  level  than  at  the  Fedenil  level. 

^  The  second  and  more  inijmrtant  enil)hasis  is  that  vocational  educa- 
tion iu  this  coinitry  since  its  beginning  in  1917  has  really  develo|>ed 
into  a  State-local-Fedenil  pai'tnei'ship.  In  that  process  the  Federal 
etToit  gets  lost. 

Yon  can  do  the  same  things  with  Fedei-al  money  that  yon  can  do 
with  State  and  local  money,  and  so  it  is  very  diflicnlt  for* us  and  for 
Congress  to  detennine  what  really  is  happening  with  the  Fedend 
dollar. 

This  proposal  will  pmyide  nion»  Fedenil  fluids  for  innovation,  for 
more  new — and  what  I  like  to  consider — high  risk  activities  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  generally  cannot  afford  to  nndei-take. 
That  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  a  legitimate  Fedei-al  role. 

More  dollai*s  will  bt»  allocated  for  capacity  building  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  using  Federal  dollai'S  for  that  purpose,  and  less  money 
would  be  available  for  the  maintenance  and  continuatiou  of  ongoing 
programs. 

>Ir.  Flood.  Have  you  discussed  this  with  the  proper  legislative  com- 
niiftees? 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  We  have  discussed  it  informally  with  tlieni.  We  have 
not  introduced  a  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Fix)on.  What  was  their  reaction  ? 

Dr.  PiKHCK.  Mixed,  I  think,  it  would  be  fair  to  say. 

Mr.  Flood.  Here  we  aiv  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Do  you  really  expect  this  legislative  proposal  of  yoiii*s  to  be  enacted 
by  C()ii«:ress  or  become  law  before  July  1  ? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  Hope  burns  eternal,  but  as  the  days  wind  down  T  sus- 
pect that  it  gets  more  and  more  tenuous  that  that  could  indeed  happen. 

Mr.  Fux)D.  This  subcomiuittee  feels  it  is  impoi-tant  to  enact  an  early 
appropriation  bill  for  education.  We  have  been  at  this  for  some  time. 
Wo  did  it  twice.  We  can't  act  unless  we  have  authorization.  Thereby 
hangs  the  tale. 

We  don*t  want  to  ignoix*  your  piopo.sed  legislation  for  vocational 
education,  but  as  T  just  indicated  to  you,  we  certainly  don't  want  to 
wait  around  lieiv  for  months  and  months  to  see  if  we  are  goings  to 
have  legislation  enacted  for  1070. 

Tlieix»foit?,  just  so  you  know,  we  are  going  to  proceed  to  consider  an 
appropriation  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  Vocational  Education  Act. 
At  the  same  time  now  we  will  follow  ven'  caivfully  the  progress,  if 
any.  of  your  proposed  legislation. 


Will  you  supply  for  the  i-ecoi-d  a  budget  distribution  which  will 
continue  the  existing  vocational  education  programs,  and  include  the 
necessary  appropriation  laii^iage,  and  also  provide — T  suppose  you 
can — the  State-by-State  distribution? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  Yes:  we  can  do  both  and  wc  have  that  for  the  i-ecord. 
y    [The  information  follows:] 
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Appropriation  Estieutc 
»        OCCUPATIONAL,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided.  Section  102(b) 
($20,000,000),  Parts  B  and  C  I  ($438,978,000)  J  (Clt.U!'!?,OCO) ,  D,  F  I  ($35,994,000)  J 
($2?,9$4,000),  C  ((19,500.000),  H  I ($9,849,000)  1  (^?,$49,000)  and  I  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  naendcd  (20  U.S.C.  1241-1391),  !thv  (*oopcrntivc 
Research  Act,  andj  PartP  B-1  I ($37,500,000) J,  atid     l($8,139.000),  E  ($2,100,000). 
and  F  ($9,000,000))  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  ayid  the  Adult 
i'ducaticn  Act  of  29CC,  ($612,376,000)  $C2C,22$,000  including  $16,000,000  for  exenplary 
prograsn  under  Pari  D  of  said  19u3  Act  of  which  50  per  centua  shall  reaain  available 
until  expended  and  50  per  centun  shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  (1976) 
79??,  and  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  research  and  training,  under  Part  C  of  mnld 
Act,  a*ul  cf  chick  C€?, $00,000  for  the  Adult  Edu^^zitcn  Act  .  .ill  Ucor/f  availolle  fov 
obligation  July  f,  ^9?€,  and  shall  t^e/nuin  nvaitclU  fov  ^btijation  through  Scpterher 
SO,  29??. 

(For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  i>rovided,  the  Alult  Education 
Act  of  1966,  and  Section  907  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  aaended,  $136,800,000:    Vrovided,  That  of  this  amount  f 6 7, 500, 000  uhall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1975  and  shall  remain  available  througlt  June  30. 
1976.) 

(funds  appropriated  under  "Occupational.  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education"  in 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act,  1975 
for  carrying  out  career  education  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  shall  be 
available  only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  406  of  Public  Law  93'-380.) 

Fop  "Occupatiorj2l,  vocattOfUil,  and  adult  cdut^ation"  for  the  pn*icd  duly  2, 
29?C  tht\>ugh  Septcribar  20,  29?6  ^lA?,?t2,tOO. 
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Office  of  Education 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Vocatlonvil  Education 

.  Budget  Authority  bv_Ac 1 1  v  1 1 v 

1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

 Estlraate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Vocational  Education; 
Grants  to  States  tor  vocational 
education  prograns: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  educa* 

tion  prograns:  ' 

(1)  Annual   $420,978,030  $/i05,3<i7  >00  $;05,3i»7,O00  $ 

(b)  Programs  for  students  with 

special  needs   20,000,000  20,000,000  20,000,000   

(c)  Consumer  and  hoxcmaklng 

education   35,994,000  30,994,000  27,994,000  -3,000,000 

(d)  Work^Gtudy   9,849,000  7,f49.000  7,849,000 

(c)  Cooperative  education   19,500,000  19,^00,000  19,500,000   

(f)  State  advisory  councils....  4.316.000  4.316,000  4.316.000  --- 

Subtotal   510,637,000  "  488,006,000  485,006,000  "-3,000,000 

Vocatlon.il  resicarcli: 

(a)  Innovation   16,000,000       16,000,000  16,000,000 

(b)  Curriculum  devclop-nent . .  ..  1.000,000        1,000,000  4,000,000  +3,000,000 

(c)  Research   18,000.000  L§a2^'.022.   --- 

Subtotal   35,000,000       35,000,"000      '38,'000.000  +3,000,000 

Total  budget  authority   545,637,000     523,006,000  523,006,00 

Total  budget  ;tMthority  v£th 

permanent  appropriation. . .    552,798,455     530,167,455  510,167,455 


<i  -,0 
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DKl'ARTtlKJ.T  01*  inj\LTII.  EDUCATION,  AND  ULI.t'AW: 
Office  of  IMuc.itlun 

Occupotionnl ,  Vucnt£oiMl»  .mil  AihilL  lUlticition 
Basic  Vocational  LJuc.ition  l'roGV:ua«; 


•  j 
1 


State  or  . 
OiiClyirt»5  i\fca 

19  M 
Actual 

19/i 
{ml  e 

1975 
Rcvl'ed 

1976 
Ps  t  i  «xa  t  c 

TOTAl 

«J428,  n9/.S'i^' 

i;412,50S,'.55l' 

S  412.508.455  - 

Alabaraa 

Ala<ka 

Arizona 

Arka::SAS 

California 

8.462»395 
553.162 
4,01  >,9.'.0 
4,499.122 
34,929,859 

3,706,219 
626,301 
4.475,057 
4.736.750 
36,503,883 

8,38S,304 
603,917 
«#,312,255 
4,563,822 
35,171,157 

8,388,364 
603,917 
4,312,255 
4,563,822 
35,171,157 

Colorado 
Connoc  c Icuc 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

4.865,496 
4.610,707 
970.051 
13,568,396 
10,856,878 

5,297,315 
4,747,014 
1,002,305 
14,900,372 
11,238,560 

5,103,91'. 

4,57/»,2S3 
965,770 
14,356,372 
10,376,424 

5,103,914 
4,574,283 
965,770 
14,356,372 
10,876,424 

Havaii 
Idaho 
111  itioi  9 
Indiana 
lova 

1.435,166 
1.783.328 
18.227,^*29 
10,665,305 
5.859.433 

1,572,393 
l,882,9'.l 
18,795,036 
11,13'*-,0SG 
5,9S1.33C 

1,514,992 
1,814,197 

is,io^,s;5 

10,725,65*) 
5,762,9o4 

1,514,992 
1,814,197 
18,108,845 
10,725,658 
5,762,964 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisi  an«i 
Maine 
>JaryKind 

4,575,798 
7.927,355 
9. 158,353 
2,312,9'.S 
7,206,062 

4,739,069 
8, 09;, 727 
9,430,100 
2,4^.1,931 
7,560,957 

4,566,0;9 
7,799,196 
9,085,879 
2,352,778 
7,284,913 

4,566,049 
7,799,196 
9  085  879 
2,352,778 
7,284,913 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

10,032.230 
16,891,829 
7,891 ,817 
5.563,298 
9,566,984 

10,403,253 
17,493,466 
8,228,426 
5,835,019 
9,781,433 

10,051 ,2'»9 
16,854,7'»4 
7 ,92S,012 
5,622,560 
9,42.;,J20 

10,081,249 
16,854,796 
7,928,012 
5,622,566 
9,424,320 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Ncvid.'> 

New  Ilnrsp shire 
New  Jersey 

1.627.20^ 
3,071,051 
798,977 
1,558,18/'. 
11.314,376 

J, 705, 379 
3, 20'., 720 
917,859 
1,031.374 
n, 435, 96'. 

1,6'»3,117 
3,087,718 
<^  884,348 
1,571 .314 
11,018,448 

1,643,117 
3,087,718 
884,348 
1,571,814 
11,018,448 

Ncu  Hex { CO 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  D.ikoLa 
aiio 

2,619.802 
27,186,<)I7 
12.792.009 

l,5'i0.006 
20,921,022 

2,83S,2HO 
28,113,152 
13,007,867 

1,003,65'. 
21,5'»l,6'.l 

2,734,650 
27,0Sf.,764 
12,5J2,9(.l 

l,5'.0,lO7 
20, 7 17/, 

2,734,656 
•27,086,764 
12,532,961 

1,545,107 
20,755,174 

Cvlahorij 
Orcr.ort 
Tenns)  I  van!  a 
Rho«Ie  I'.l.inil 
South  C.uolIiM 

5,925,792 
4,480,20'. 
22.70^.*i6C» 
1,913.7  »0 
0,C57»791 

0,12fl,6r<'» 
4,685,5.'2 

23,nj,:;'.r» 

1,9'.S,'.26 

7,or./,s/6 

5, 90',, 932 
4,514,457 

2?,2!;h,.»;;6 

l,K7/,^90 
6,829,105 

5,904,932 
4,514,457 
22,288,286 
1,877,290 
6,829,105 
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Stnlc*  C*T 
(kxtlviny.  Arci 

Actu  il- 

1975 
K"  t  in».itc- 

19/5 
Ufvi-.ea-' 

^  19/6 
KsciiiJ..'.  o 

Tennessee 
Tcxns 
Utah 
Vcroont 

25/.72.710 
2,840.131 
1,023.256 

1,720,693 
9,829,0;i0 
26,85B,837 
2,9H'.,90S 
1,105,13? 

1,057,876 
9,470,228 
25,878,244 
2,875,931 
1,064,785 

1,657,876 
9,470,228 
25,878,244 
2,875,931 
1,064,785 

Virgin  i.i 
Washington 
West  VifBini*! 
Wt  scons  ill 
Wyoaing 

10,439,095 
6,827,023 
4,185,719 
9,38'»,839 

734, on 

10,760,086 
6,966,125 
4,236,569 
9,670,339 
770,600 

10,367,24^. 
6,711,799 
4,0Sl,S9;'» 
9,317,284 
742,465 

10,367,244 
6,711,799 
4,081,894 
9,317,284 
742 ,465 

District  of  Colu-aUia 

I ,197.578 

1,180,139 

1,137,053 

1,137,053 

Atscf  t  C  MX  Sst^fOJ 
Cuaa 

Fticrto  Rico 
Tru«;t  Territory 
Virgin  I&lauJs 

60 .865 
213.214 
6,723.560 
218,778 
140,503 

66, '';9 
213!369 
6,710,210 
2 1 8, 4 SO 
140,525 

64,322 
205,580 
6,471,008 
210,476 
135,397 

64,322 
205,580 
6,471,008 
210.476 
135,397 

1/    Distrtbtit  lea  b.i!>t.-d  on  FY  197*  i>tati*  proJu«.ts  of  <1)  FY  197't  ollot  jcnt  r.itios, 
with  linits  o:   ,60  and  .M)  .t.ul  (3)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65  popul.ilion  .ipc 
grou;*-,,  with  a  luisma-n  ^.muic  of  >10,003  on  t!jc  lot.il  .mount  tor  I'.irts  B 
C.     l*oi>ulation  .i^c  i\roui>-  «:i  v  as  of  7/1/71  for  the  50  St»itos  .ind  D.C. ,  and  »is  o 
of  4/1/70  for  t!jc  oiiClyiHt;  .xxc.tr.. 


2/    EstimCcJ  tlistrif.ution  baveJ  o:i  FY  1975  St.itc  products  of  (1)  FY  1975  ollotncut 
~     ratios,  with  litut";  of  .60  and  .-'.0  .luJ  (2)  t:ic  15-19.  20-24,  and  25-65  popula- 
tion ago  sroup'. ,  with  a  mniutT.  .i-nDunt  of  $10,000  on  the  total  .n^unt  for 
r«irts  15  .and  C.     I'optil.it ion  ji;e  groups  arc  as  o£  7/1/73  for  the  50  State.*:  and 
O.C.,  and  ;is  of  4/1//0  for  the  outlyiny  areas. 
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Stnto  or 


T0TA1, 


Al.ib.in.! 

ArlzOHA 
Arkan-^as 
C.ili  foaii.i 


1974  1/ 
Actual" 


V)7b  2/ 
Kstimarr 


$20, nop, OOP       $20. nop, OOP 


410,035 
26,S06 
194,611 
218,026 
1,692,691 


406,480 
29,265 
203,96? 
221,156 
1,704,350 


1975  7f 
Revised   


406,4{,9 
20,265 
208,967 
221,156 
l,70's350 


1970  2/ 


S20,000     'r>  $20,000,000 


406,489 
29,265 
;>08,967 
221,156 
1,704,350 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Dclnw.ivc 
Klorl<l.i 

Havn  i  i 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Incianrt 


235, VSl 
223,724 
47,000 
65/,5Jl 
526,12? 

69, 5'.  7 
86,419 
883,296 
516, 83:^ 
283,947 


247,329 
221,664 
46,800 
695,692 
527,053 

73,415 
87,913 
877,531 
519, ;>2 
279,266 


247,329 
221,66'^ 
46,80C 
695,692 
527,053 

73,415 
87,913 
877,531 
519,752 
279,266 


247,329 
221,664 
46,900 
695,692 
527,058 

73,415 
87,913 
877,531 
519,752 
279,266 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louiri.ma 
Maine 


221,742 
384,160 
443,811 
112,035 
349, 20 ; 


221,265 
377,919 
440,290 
Ii4,0l3 
353,017 


221,265 
377,<))C 
440,290 
114,013 
353,017 


221,265 
377,939 
440,290 
114.013 
353,017 


MAssachu6CCts 

Ktcliigan 

Minnesota 

Missij:*iippl 

Missouri 


486,159 
818,574 
382,43A 
269,597 
464,583 


488,524 
816, 7^^* 
384,182 
272,463 
456,690 


488,52'. 
816,762 
384,182 
272,463 
456,690 


488.524 
816,762 
384,182 
272,363 
456,690 


Moitta:ta 

Ncbr.^^ka 

Nevada 

Kcw  H.in>j>slure 
Kc»;  Jo  retry 

New  ll»^xico 
New  York 
Koith  Cirv^lina 
Koi'th  I));.ol.i 
Ohio 


78,857 
148,852 
38,719 
75,509 
548,292 

126,955 
1,317,471 

619,i:97 
75,403 
l,013,r>27 


79,623 
149,626 
42,854 
76,169 
533, 9 '.0 

132,518 
1,312,591 

607,331 
74,874 
1,005,770 


79,623 
149,6'*() 

42,85'. 

76,169 
533»9'.0 

13?,51S 
1,312,591 

607,331 
74,»7'i 
1,005,770 


79,623 
149,626 
42,854 
76,169 
533,940 

132,518 
1,312.591 

607,331 
74,874 
1,005,770 


Oklahoma 
Oi"or,on 
l*eun:.yl\Muia 
RlioUo  Island 
South  <•  iioUna 


287,161 
217,400 
l,l03,0(-6 
92,739 
332,327 


286,146 
213,765 
1 ,0.S(),(>4„» 
90,971 
330,930 


286,146 
2lr,,76% 
l,0}iO,0(>2 
90,9/1 
330,930 


286,146 
218,765 
1,080,062 
90,971 
330,930 
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Stoic  or 
Oiitlyin'T  Arcn 

19 

Act  ml  1/ 

19/!> 

••Tin  lie  ?/ 

1 9  /  '> 

19/6 
KstimUeJi^ 

South  {)3l<ota 

80,33S 

.S0,J3S 

80,338 

^♦62,371 

45.S,9I0 

458,916 

Texas 

l,23^»/'00 

1,2S'.,(>27 

1  ./v., 027 

1,254,027 

137,631 

139,36'* 

)  39,3G'i 

139,364 

Vcmont 

49,SS7 

51.598 

31,'>98 

51,598 

Virginia 

505,875 

502, 3S', 

,  3.S4 

502,384 

Washington 

330,835 

32&,2'i6 

325,246 

West  Vir&^ni.n 

202,839 

197,f,0'i 

197,c?0'< 

197,804 

WlsconsLxx 

454,73/ 

451,  jO', 

4,1 .50'i 

451,504 

W>*onins 

35,598 

35,979 

J'»,9?9 

35.979 

Disliict  of  Cohinlfia 

53,035 

55,100 

55.100 

American  Sanon 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Cu.ns: 

10,333 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Puerto  Rico 

325,823 

313,57$ 

ni.57s 

313  578 

Trust  Territory 

10,602 

10,200 

10.200 

10,200 

Virgin  Islo.xUs 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

II  Distribution  bajjcd  on  l-V  197f  catiriuJ  State  }.r<' !■  ■  *  u  H)  lY  Vn  .  ,ill.»;- 
"     nciit  r.itios,  with  Iiv.ls  of  .60  and  .'.0  and  (2)  i'^    l.-l'J,  ani  '»«^> 

popul.icion  age  i^.roui)^,  u*;tij  a  niniwjT.  oT  ;'1(',0'  ).  t  v' .  a  i  m  u,o  aie 
as  of  7/1/71  for  tiic  50  Si.uo<i  anJ  and  ',/!//)  tor  rl.v.  ^-iil>iHK  ir^M  . 


^/    Estimated  dlscr il»ut ion  of  fund>>  under  |rovis»on'>  ui"        iioa  lOUi)  iZ)  (S), 
~     I'.!..  90-576,  b.V'.<*.!  on  W  1975  State  iroJurts  o*"  (1»  i'-'  r)7j  al!i»"ii.'ni  riwos, 
with  limits  of  .60  and  .  *0  and  (2)  llic  1  >-19,  20-^'.,   mil  papulaiiun  age 

groups,  with  a  nininti"5  of  $10,000.    The  populal  i<*  i   i  <   Kiov»p    arc  a^  of 
7/1/73  for  the  50  Stares  and  O.C.,  and  './1/70  fo>  Ui^  outlying-  «rot^. 
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di:pautmi:nt  of  jikalth,  edi'cavion',  a^u  wf:r.rAKK 
orFici:  OF  i:i)iJCAriON' 

p     Occu)Mtio)Utl ,  Vocntionnl,  and  Adull  IMucnliuu 
Consumer  nnJ  honcnutking  cducalloii 


SCnCc  or 

1974 

iy/5 

1975 

1976 

OuClvinr-  Arr^a 

Actinl  y 

Fscimt  *  V 

.  2/ 

TOTAL 

$30,9<>/»,O0O 

$35,<)0't 

000 

<530.9"' 

000 

$27,994,000 

Alabn'^a 

635, 72A 

731 

,849 

630 

,158 

569,127 

Alnska 

41,555 

52 

,690 

45 

,368 

40,974 

Ar£::ona 

301,691 

376 

,226 

323 

,049 

292,575 

337,990 

398 

,174 

3^.2 

,8'.8 

309,642 

Cnlifornin 

2,624,047 

3,068 

,533 

2,642 

,159 

2,386,266 

Colorado 

365,513 

445 

,295 

383 

,421 

346,286 

Connect leu C 

346,822 

399,086 

34:; 

,63'. 

310  353 

Delaware 

72,873 

84 

,260 

72 

,552 

65^526 

Florida 

1,019,303 

1,252 

,532 

1,078 

,492 

974,042 

Georgia 

815,605 

948 

922 

817 

,069 

737,936 

Hawaii 

107,815 

132 

,177 

113 

,811 

« 

102,789 

Idaho 

"133,970 

158 

,281 

136 

,288 

123,090 

Illinois 

1,369,306 

1,5/9,020 

1,360 

,JS8 

1,228,635 

Iiidlan.1 

801,213 

935 

76S 

805 

727,706 

Iowa 

440,180 

50/ 

,794 

,030 

391,001 

Kansas 

343,750 

39a 

368 

343 

,016 

309,793 

595,531 

680 

585 

89a 

529 , 153 

Louisiana 

688,006 

792 

703 

682. 

616,452 

Maine 

173,757 

205 

270 

176 

,  749 

159,630 

Maryland 

541,344 

635 

578 

547 

263 

494,261 

Massachusetts 

753,655 

879 

546 

757 

333 

683,984 

Mictii&an 

1 , ^Do , v/ Z 

1,470 

509 

1,266 

181 

1,143,551 

Minnesota 

592,860 

691 

6S5 

595 

575 

537,894 

Mississippi 

417,934 

490 

545 

422 

383 

381,475 

Missouri 

720,206 

822 

233 

707 

983 

639,414 

Montana 

122,245 

143, 

356 

123 

435 

111,480 

Nebraska 

230,752 

269, 

390 

231 

959 

209,493 

Nevada 

60,022 

77, 

157 

66 

435 

60,000 

New  Uampsh'rc 

117,056 

137, 

135 

118, 

080 

106,644 

Kcw  Jersey 

849,974 

961, 

313 

827, 

7j; 

747,571 

Net;  Mexico 

196,803 

238, 

587 

205, 

^i35 

185,538 

New  York 

2,042,372 

2.^Ci3. 

2C1 

2,03^., 

r.jo 

l,837,/63 

North  Caroli:u 

9C0,979 

1.093.447 

941, 

850,327 

North  Dakota 

116,893 

13^.. 

805 

IIG, 

073 

104,831 

Oliio 

1,571,659 

1,810, KOI 

1,559, 

u;s 

1,408,180 

Oklahona 

445,165 

515, 

179 

4^.3, 

596 

400,632 

Oregon  . 

337,019 

393, 

866 

339, 

1J9 

306,292 

Tenn'iylvanln 

1,710,001 

558 

1,674, 

361 

1,512,198 

Kliodo  Inl.iud 

143,765 

163,786 

141, 

0.'7 

127,369 

Sou  III  Carolina 

515, lai 

595,8 W 

513, 

0.!2 

463,335 

4- A  5 
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19M 
Actunl-' 

19/5 
r«;tintfr 

1975 

J976 
Imnte?  / 

Souih  b.VKotn 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Ucah 

Vernon t  • 

?  124,072 
716,778 

213,360 
76,870 

K./i,6.'»2 
826, 2  J7 
2,237,706 
250 » OK. 
92,893 

124, 5/|/. 
71 1,/.  30 
l,9V.,0'.9 
2l6,0/i8 
79,989 

112,482 
642,527 
1.755,767 
195,123 
72,242 

Virftinia 
W.ls!:iiir,ton 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
WyoMlnc 

78/..  220 
512,8/0 
3K.,AV* 
705.021 
55.166 

90'./**>S 
585,^76 
356, I2H 
812,«9'* 
6/.,  777 

778,818 
50.'.,210 
306,6'.3 
699, 9 /.I 
55,777 

703,389 
455,376 
276,944 
632,153 
50,374 

District  of  Coluabia 

89,966 

99,?03 

85, /a9 

77,146 

Air.erican  S.rnoa 
Con.n 

Puerto  Uico 

jst  Territories 
v.rgin  IsKitu!:; 

10,000 
16,017 
505,097 
10,556 
16, /.35 

10,000 
I/, 93/ 
56'. ,  56S 
18, 36-) 
11, 8U 

lO.OOO 
15.4V. 
/i86,12l 
15,811 
10,171 

10,000 
13,947 
439,041 
14,281 
10,000 

U    Dif.lriburion  b.iseJ  on  FV  197'*  cMiaiuJ  *a.tc  e>m>!uus  of  <1)  FY  197^  allot- 
ment r,itios,  wich  H'niLs  oi  .6a  .ut  1  ,'.0  ml  <>»  tiu-  i  >-10,  J).'/.,  ami  25-65 
popul.it  ion  .igc  r.ro;p«„  wii!.  .t  -ini-.^.i  ..i  ..10.f^)».     iVjn-i  a  U'n         j-rou^s  are 
as  o(  7/1/71  for  the  30  f.i.itc^      i  D.C,,  .lu !  .  1,/U  fov  o«tl>i  >.f,  arc  is. 


2/     Esciaito.i  discri'  ition  ba^i  cJ  oi  V\  197>  Suuc  r^-^'!"- >f  (\)  TY  1975  alloc- 
rot'iit  ratios  with  Units  o:   .oO  mi  ..',0  md  (?>  t  Uo  i^-iv,  ^o-,?',    ,inj  23-65 
pO|mKur«n        gro-ps,  with  a  nm-:;'!  .  ji  ^lo.O    .     i\,;.ul.' t  ion  .u-c  gro'ips  .n-c 
OS  of  7/1/7}  for  tlie  ^0  iitatos  .in  J  Da,,  ,in  I  '.a/ 70  foi  ourlyiM'i;  .ircas. 
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i)i:rAKT:or  or  ni:4\i.rii,  kdwayion,  a.\u  wki.faiu: 
oiTicc  or  i.urcATioN 

Occupational,  Vocntlotul,  nnil  Adult  iMucatloit 
'  Work-Study 


State  or 

ly/A 

1975 

1976 

Out  1 VIM •  Area 

Act  imI 

ricirraio 

ncvi'ied 

r!.t»v»aie 

TOTAL 

71 

$o^s'.9,ono-- 

2/ 

$7,8'i9|0nfr~ 

Al  aba^i 

136  999 

169  '.0  9 

135  008 

115  00ft 

Alaska 

121636 

18,293 

l'.|578 

14,578 

71.875 

98,225 

78,279 

78,279 

Ark«in$aii 

72, 157 

91  067 

72  5/5 

72,575 

Cal  i  font!  a 

7/'»3,504 

9'{f»  065 

753  952 

753,952 

90  778 

122  881 

^        97  928 

97 , 928 

Connect t cot 

107.A0^» 

136,00'. 

10s!3S/ 

108,387 

Delaware 

21,281 

27,337 

22,18'. 

22,184 

238  085 

32't,  S02 

258 , 607 

258,607 

vcor^ia 

180  891 

^  £  V ,  J  0 

io£ ,00  ^ 

1*19  ft/i1 

Hawaii 

31  5K9 

'I  J ,  J'.U 

34  544 

Idaho 

30.259 

38,972 

3lio58 

3l!o58 

Illinois 

/*05.3'.3 

503,'»55 

'.01.??0 

401,220 

Ind  iana 

250 ,535 

199,6'>9 

199  659 

Iowa 

108 ,60^ 

131 ,630 

10'.,  900 

104  900 

Kansas 

37  f 786 

lUH,vf>i 

86 ,836 

86,836 

Kctttucky 

128,021 

155,888 

12'.,  233 

124,233 

Looislaua 

150.965 

185, /I'l 

l'*8,00'> 

148,002 

Maine 

'.7,721 

38,030 

38 , 030 

Mary lauu 

1^3  30'j 

19 1 , 281 

152,'.  38 

152 ,438 

Maf!Sacnuiiot  Cs 

,  'too 

263 ,260 

2'  9,801 

209,801 

Klcliignn 

352,139 

'.'.1 ,816 

352  09li 

352  098 

Minnesota 

150,300 

187,702 

149! 586 

149^586 

Mississip;»i 

93,106 

115,723 

92,22'. 

92,224 

Missouri 

173,2/.3 

216,732 

172,721 

172,721 

>{oittana 

28,26^. 

35,791 

28,523 

28,523 

Nebraska 

57,859 

71,979 

5/, 362 

57,362 

Nevada 

17,291 

2'.,  258 

19,332 

19,332 

New  llaK^pshirc 

27,267 

34,598 

27,5/2 

27,572 

New  Jersey 

250,056 

312,572 

2'.9,n99 

249,099 

New  Mexico 

'»3,228 

57,265 

'♦5,636 

45,636 

Now  York 

026,^.69 

769,897 

613,5^7 

613,557 

Norih  (.iiolina 

209,1 5  f» 

256,500 

20'i,',n 

204,413 

North  Dakota 

26,269 

32,609 

25.907 

25,98/ 

OJilo 

'.06,008 

506,637 

'♦03, /56 

403,756 

Oklaho-.ia 

9/, '.29 

122,'.8'» 

97,611 

97,611 

Ore}'i>» 

81,/i6S 

102,';9vS 

82,OS2 

82,082 

Penu'.yKMnla 

'.?»,6I9 

526,918 

'.19,919 

419,919 

tUiodo  It^I.md 

35,5j;o 

'.4,1'.  2 

35,1/8 

35,178 

South  t' ,110 Una 

113,390 

138,7«iJ 

110,605 

110,605 
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State  or 
Ovt^lins  Area 

1974 
Actu.ili' 

1975 

1975 

Rev*  HViX  I' 

XtrlMtel' 

SouUi  Dakota 

t«m»CSSi:C 

tttah 
Vermont 

$  27,932 
130,965 
446,243 
48,216 
17,624 

1  34,598 
185,714 
567,083 
42,435 
22,270 

$  27,572 
148,002 
451,928 
49,756 
17,748 

27.572 
148.002 
451.m 
49. 7H 
17,748 

Vashington 
Vest  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Uy  owing 

184,217 
133,008 

6u,837 
173,243 

13,301 

235,821 
161,853 

79,912 
216,732 

17,498 

187.933 
128,986 

43,701 
172,721 

13,945 

U7.9S3 
U0.904 

43,701 
172.721 
13,945 

district  of  Columhia 

26,934 

32,212 

25,671 

25,471 

Aawrican  S^uaoa 
Guam 

fwrto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

1,205 
3,426 
113,858 
2,115 
3,933 

1»441 
4,097 
136,166 
4,704 
2,529 

1,149 
3,265 
108,516 
3,749 
2,015 

1,149 
3.245 
lOt.514 

3.749 
2,015 

y  Oistr  'ution  b.iscd  on  the  15-20  popitl.itloM  .tj;c  ri  imp  .li  of  7/\/7\  for  the  50 
States  and  D.C,  anJ  4/1/70  for  the  outlyina  area*;. 

2/  Estlnacctt  tUsirlburlon  on  tho  basis  of  tltc  15«?0  population  Ofic  crmip  as  of 
7/X/7J  for  the  50  States  and  D.C, ,  ^ind  ft/l/70  for  the  outlying  areas* 
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acrMiTMDrr  or  wuim,  eoucahon,  amo  votau 

OFFICE  OP  CUUCAHON 


OectifdtiQnal,  Vocattofial,  and  AUult  education 


'  tXBf  or 

1974 
Actual 

Mi 

Estiaatc 

1975 
Kcvi  scfl 

1976 
Eatlwata 

TOTAI. 

$19,500,000'^ 

$19,500,000^' 

^1^.500,000 

aila222a222-?^ 

Alaska 

Arkansas 
California 

355,9)4 
213,772 
290,155 
212,18^ 
1,036,981 

354,029 
215,743 
288,929 

282,972 
1,038,653 

354,029 
215,7'*3 
288,979 
282,972 
1,038,6^3 

354,019 
215,743 
929 
2821972 
1,0)8,653 

Colorado 

Comirctlcut 

Delaware 

FloriUa 

Ceorfia 

301,291 
322,171 
223  990 
469^220 
403,470 

308,501 

322,968 
224,679 
493,166 
405,089 

303,501 
322,968 
224,679 
493,166 
405,039 

306,501 
322,968 
224  679 
69)1 166 
405,009 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

1  iil.liOlS 

Indiana 
Iowa 

234,652 
234,652 
658  474 
427 ',460 
321»059 

237,018 
235,316 
654,004 
425,087 
319,56'* 

237,018 
235,316 
654,004 
425,087 
319,564 

2)7,018 
2)5, )16 
654  004 
425!ot7 
)19,564 

Kansas 

KeitCuckv 
Lmisxa 
Maine 
Maryland 

296,625 
343,051 
370  151 
242,649 
367,485 

297,013 
340,414 
368  496 
243,'40l 
371,475 

297,013 
340,414 
363,490 
243,401 
371,475 

297,01) 
)40,414 
)68  496 

24)^401 
371,475 

Massachusctcs 

mchigan 

Minnatota 

Miaaissippl 

Missouri 

434,568 
600,720 
371,039 
305,289 
395,473 

435,299 
599,115 
368,922 
305,523 
395,728 

435,299 
599,115 
368,922 
305,523 
395, 728 

435,299 
599,115 
^a 

jaa,7(i« 
305,523 
395,720 

Montana 

HtHraska 

Mavada 

ll«w  llaMp*^ire 
Ikw  Jersey 

232,431 
265,306 
219,547 
230,210 
485,213 

232,763 
364,675 
221,700 
231,487 
484,231 

232,763 
26/*,  675 
221,700 
231,487 
484,231 

232,763 
264,675 
221,700 
231,487 
484,231 

Nav  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dnkota 
Oltio 

249,757 
906,813 
432,347 
229,765 
662,027 

251,910 
893,132 
427,640 
229,359 
657,408 

251,910 
893,132 
427,640 
229,359 
657,408 

251,910 
893,132 
427,640 
229,359 
657,400 

OkLiho^ 

Fcnnsylvnnia 
Miotic  UiMxd 
South  Ciroliiu 

310,176 
293,294 
688,239 
239,0'J5 
325,231 

310,203 
292,333 
676,555 
239,146 
323,819 

310,203 
292,33J 
676, S55 
239, K*6 
323,819 

310,203 
292,333 
676,555 
239,  U6 
323,819 

ERIC 
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P«e«  1S92L 


"nStaiu  or 
Outlying  Area 


1 9 /A 
Actual 


1/ 


South  iMUota  $  231,937 

Tennessee  309,700 

Texas  701, *><><} 

Utnit        *  25/«,6V» 

,  Vcm>«t  219,992 

Virginia  W»,353 

Washli.r,ton  3^*9,271 

Vcsi  Virginia  275,968 

Wi sco  n  In  390,3C>2 

WyosJins  2l5,5/*9 

pi  strict  of  Colu!\Ma  228,377 

AiROric^in  Sa»on  ( 

Cuan  ( 

Puerto  nico  (585,000 

Trust  Territory  ( 

Viraln  li^ldmls  ( 


2*51  ,W 
308,0/1 
700,3'iO 
255, 3IA 
219, 99S 

A08,91S 
3V»,00H 
273,l,S5 
395, 7»« 
215, /^«3 

228,083 


585,000 


2/ 


1976 
I!stimntt' 


2/ 


$  23l,/«r.7 
36n,07l 
700,3^.0 
255, 31A 
219,998 

AOS, 918 

3V»,c»oa 

?73.ia5 
395, 72S 
215,  M3 

228,083 

( 

( 

(585,000 

( 

( 


231,487 
368,071 
706,340 
255,314 
219,998 

408,918 
344,668 
273,185 
395,728 
215,743 

228,083 

< 
( 

(585,000 

< 

< 


1/  mf.tributio'.»  vilU  3  pcrccit  ($535,000)  rosctvi  J  f^r  ihc  oull,-iw*       a^.  uiut  the 
"   K^iance  <Iistribuicd  on  the  b^tAi  of  (l>  $20a,i?i^^  t^  c,icl,  .uiU"  ami  0.0. ,  ami 
(2)  the  vcnaiudcv  on  the  tMSii>  of  the  15-19  i>oi»Lt!ai„ion,  Juh  I,  19 U. 

2/  K'*  l«1C0t!  dif-CribMClon  bat-cJ  on  3  pt  ivcul  rosrrvrJ  fi»r  tin-  oui  KIhj',  .u»--s  anJ 
anJ  (2)  the  rc^iinJer  oi\  the  I'i-lV  ^  .^pa^i*-^*'"        i^^^"!*  '"^^  7'l/?3. 
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Office  of  l.'lur.iUiMi 

^   Occupational,  VovMlion.a,  niul  Aduli  » on 

Innovation 


Stntc  or 
TOTAL 


19 /> 


lV/5 


1970 
r.*;tliMrc 


AIaUosu 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Color^iijo 
Connect Icat 
Dcl.mtre 
Florida 
CcoraLi 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanjns 

Kentucky 

I^ui^iana 

Kain. 

hLirylanJ 

MassacUusotts 

Michigan 

^finnc;^ota 

Mi:tslsi»ippi 

Mis?:our^ 

Montana 

Kcbraska 

Kcvada 

Kew  l!air.prjsirc 
New  Jersey 

Kew  Mexico 
Kow  York 
Korth  C.jri^llna 
Korlh  Dalioin 
Ohio 

O:«latio>nj 
Oregon  . 

IUuhIi"  Ii.l.tu.I 
Sou  III  C.uvliiin 


295,169 

2G1,8')2 
410,935 
21/.,2^»7 

324,207 

222,571 
221,153 
4?9,S72 
338,831 
275,121 

2C0,2O5 
287,324 
303,807 
226,03^ 
302,240 

337»9G1 
44/i,4l6 
307,9*^9 
264,27^ 
319,325 

219.797 
239,865 
212,270 
21S/*4l 
385,795 

230»373 
645,685 
400,917 
218,170 
482.0  V  I 

267,256 
257.221 
A98.0'il 
223.SG'> 
276,477 


294,026 
209,610 
25'*,  286 
250,649 
711,94« 

260, 2T« 
275,065 
215,065 
378,961 
325,195 

222,597 
221,5^5 
477,143 
337, 40^ 
272,987 

259, 2?1 
285,714 
302, 85i 
226,4*;'* 
30^1,675 

343. 63C 
4/.3,636 
303,117 
264,416 
319,481 

220,000 
23'i,481 
213,247 
219,221 
373,506 

231 .683 
623,117 
338,961 
217,9/2 
479,221 

267,273 
256, 3(»/, 
490,909 
223.896 
275,5;J4 


294,024 
209,610 
2  54 ,  ?v>6 
?50,6'i9 
711,9VS 

266,234 
275,065 
215,0^5 
378. I 
32^,195 

222,597 
2?I,5')S 
477, 
317,  ;oi 
272, 0;^; 

259,221 
285,71-4 
302, S5> 

2;!(sv»'» 

30'*,  1,7  5 

343.636 
443,636 
303,117 
26'.  ,416 
319,481 

220,000 

239, /;ai 

213,247 
219,221 
373,50^» 

23!,6«8 
623, ir 
33sS,96l 
217.922 
479.221 

267,273 
256,36'i 
490,909 
2?3,Ji9l. 
275,584 


$16.000.000^^ 

294,026 
209,610 
254,286 
250,649 
711,948 

266,234 
275,065 
215,065 
378,961 
325,195 

222,597 
221,558 
477,143 
337,403 
272,987 

259.221 
285,714 
302,857 
226,494 
304,675 

343,636 
443.636 
303,117 
264,416 
319,481 

220,000 
239.481 
213,247 
219,221 
373,506 

231.688 
623,117 
338,961 
217,922 
479,221 

267,273 
256,364 
490.909 
223,896 
275,584 
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St.ltc  t»r 

19/A  ,/ 
Actual- 

i9r> 

f9/o 

"  South  t».i\ota  $ 
Texas 

9(x 

23:>.357 

$  219,22! 
302,5*;7 
509,001 
233,705 
2)**  208 

$  2J9,2?l 
30?,  5')/ 
509,0«M 
233, 7ou 

212  20.-1 

219,221 
302,597 
509,091 
233,766 
2!2,208 

Washin^.lon 
Wcsl  Vir^.inta 

29!,!.M 
2A6,37A 
3!9,BC.7 
209,4V2 

3?7,532 
288, 3!2 
2.V.,675 
3 19, A3! 
20l),r.!0 

37.7,532 
288,3!? 
2^4,075 
319,A8l 
209, 6!0 

327,532 
288,3)2 
2AA,675 
319. A81 
209,610 

District  o(  Cohr'ni 

2i?,o?a 

217, 1A3 

217, 1A3 

2!7,)A3 

Tru&t  Tcrr^ti^rv 
Virgin  I;;l..n<l^ 

A,a77 

12. m 

3/8? 

/i,665 
12,!59 
A/'.0.036 
!5,!J6 
7,96; 

A,  665 
12,!59 

440.onf> 
I5,!?r. 
7,96', 

A,  665 
12, 159 
A40,086 
15.  )2'^ 

7,96A 

I'    Di:»tritation  of  total  .^-^  u  %  vitU  n  tictcrvca  t.-r  the  outlyli  j.  areas;  InUncc 
it£.ir»Ujti»J       til.  t>.u*         U)  UOC^.OOO       c.iO   '^i  .to  nod  n.C. ,  .1:1.!  iW 
rc-rilu^cr  cai  U'v  t>-!'^  -o;>ul,nic/,'  if\J»l,    Vilis  lufcvm        the  ^rc 


2/    IMS'^itvJ  ^i-^trl'^^itiorf       tic*  total  u^lth  3    rt">^r^rovJ  »V»r  v^r  o'jt!yln}',  .ircas; 
llilaucc  Ji-trt*  UvJ  OT  tUe  Kr'i-  of  <ll  $20^,0in  10  cavh  St  D.O..  .'mi 

(2)  tlic  rc'»^  ^»'r  <»i     ^  r^;>«J-ti«».  ?  ! ' f^'-v  pcvti-nt  of  ttc  iimK 

arc  allotf  l  to  ti.e  i>t.»:c*  ^al  tijty  poivonc  at  liu 


Uiscrcru)n  of  the  a»-i-5ic.sioacT. 


erJc 


44S 


P«ec  15920 


DUwniijjCNT  or  iirAim.  un'uv.T*  ..      :ri.ia Akt 

ornco  of  IJitCt-ktioa 
OccuiMiioiul,  Voc»aiojul,  And  AJuli  pnwaiioa 


Stale  or 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Ark  K\sA^ 
California 

Co»oratl;> 

KaryUnd 

HimicsoCA 

Missouri 

Hontana 

»m*w  llri^p  ♦  iro 
Kcw  Jersey 

Kow  Yorl 
^VrlIl  CaroHiu 
Kortli  Dji!.ota 
&tio 

On 

South  Carol  uu 


22,101 
l.W.Ol'. 

loi.i  >4 

1B^,?31 
38,916 

731. 

A27/^!  . 

18-1,  %7^i 
36?/. 

2ao,j-» 

402.3'.8 
676,623 
316,636 
229,511 
3 '.9,/.  32 

65,290 
123,241 
32,057 
62,517 
453,9^5 

103,111 
1,081,79'. 

6?y*iD 
95'.,1?1 

237.8*/'. 
179,  V6 
911,030 

275,1'ifJ 


3^/>,010 
26,3%2 

19'*,  I 
l/>3;,?!0 

222,7l;» 
199, 
42,  U2 

62.'sV*r 

7*-o]lK 

2»i,-t» 

1  J9„'«2 

39lji,  .f.' 

3l7,fcMl 

439,  ^'00 
7j5,V»r 
3'*?>,9'a 
24'^,3'.3 
411,23> 

71,693 
13'.,?3'i 
33,'jH9 
6S,W 
4B0,79i 

119, 32H 
1,1KI,9V. 

54f..SM 
67,  ^.?2 
90">,6f*.' 

2!i7,6t/, 
'l9<>,9<)u 
972,  UO 
81,917 
297,«>9J 


360,030 
26,  t"i? 

1V9J'.4 

i,*i3;,7m 

222, /U' 
19*J,00t 
42,1'*2 
!i26,^iW 

6(  ,10^ 
79, 

790, i  S 

2«I,W\i 

199,2'.? 
3*0,^ 

I0.», 

3l?,hM> 

439,*)0a 
73^,4*,? 
34i,<'  - 
24*»,i.i 
411,2)'. 

71,6'^fl 
n4,73*. 
3S,5S'i 
6S,'>H? 
480, 7'^'/ 

119,1^S 
1,181,9"*'. 

67,422 
y0'i,e»'s* 

2W,i.r.', 
I9r.,9'nj 
V72,'.oo 

Ki,yj; 

29?,M9I 


366,030 
26,352 
188,167 
199, 144 

1.534.  no 

222,712 
199.601 
42.142 
626.447 
474.598 

66,^07 
79. 163 
7S0.1H8 
468,019 
251,470 

199,242 
340, 322 
396,466 
102.665 
317,880 

439,900 
735,467 
345,942 
245.343 
All, 235 

71,69a 
134, 734 
3S,i89 
68,587 
A80.795 

119,'32S 
1,181,944 

546,881 

905^662 

257,664 
196.990 
972,560 
8l.*>17 
297,991 
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Stale  or 

Out  lyin  i  Arcn 


107/. 


South  Dakota  - 

Vi rein in 
Washinjjton 
Vest  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Vfyonir.fi 


!/ 


60,  ?0'. 
382,«I8 
1,021,755 
113,05! 
^^OS** 

A16,20l 
273,806 
167, OAO 
362,040 
29,/.  74 


District  of  Columbia  598,009 


.\n:crica.J  Sa=on 
Cu«T>n 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Tcn'itcry 
Virgin  l^la-i.J 


1,459 
4,652 
260,763 
8,778 
3.060 


72,3'.2 
4U»2i.i 
1,129,210 
125,493 
40,463 

452,3S0 
292,5i72 
178,115 
406, 5C»/. 
32,39S 

49,610 

2,807 
8,971 
282,365 
9,184 
5,908 


IV /5 

1976 

72  342 

4!3,23S 

413  238 

1  129  210 

125  493 

*  125,493 

4()|403 

46,463 

452,Jt50 

452,380 

292,872 

292,872 

178,115 

178,115 

406,56'» 

406,564 

32,398 

32,393 

49,016 

49,616 

2,807 

2,807 

8,971 

8,971 

282,365 

282,365 

9,134 

9.18A 

5,908 

5,908 

1/  Di«;tril.«tio»  K^^ctJ  on  FY  1974  cj-Ui^n^a  State  product  .    nfi>  povt.nt  of  vhc 
~    fur.a!.  arc  for  u.se  by  rhr  Sialic  nut!  :ifty  >rccnt   .ii  cho  ^iiscidion  of  vU- 
ConTit';.<ii«  cr  of  Etlucrtiion. 


2/  r.^ti'tr«Le.!  Jjstrtbwt-JOrt  based  c.i  osli  uivO  H  1975  ScaLc  j^rolui^t^;-  Fifty  s>er 
-  .  >.^-       rcc»t  rci»erx'od  l>y  cite 


cent  of  tlie  fuuds  avf  tor  u -e  b\  tltc  atui  flfl> 

CoTKsiscloner  of  Wwcation. 
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rAirrxKi;.sinr  uki  wkkx  l.\hok  and  kdtxatiox 


Mr.  Pi/xn).  You  u-ill  iviiumuIkm-  the  Pivsiilont  spoke  at  C  )  Fiii- 
veisity  ixlxnit  a  new-  pai-tiuM-sIiip  between  lal>or  and  education. 

What  has  yonr  olHee  Ihumi  able  to  do  to  brin^x  abont  this  new  partner- 
ship? 

Dr.  PiKm-K.  Many  of  us  at  this  tabh»  weiv  pei-soually  involved  in 
that  etFoi-t  lK»tween  laboi\eoiuiuerce,aiul  HEW. 
Mr.  Fi.(X)i).  Yes:  I  know. 

Dr.  PiKiJCK.  The  propasal  has  been  submitted  to  the  President.  He 
has  not,  because  of  the.  way  the  bud^jet  came  forwaid,  responded  six^- 
eilinilly  to  that  proposal, 

We  ni  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  aiv,  Iiow- 
ever,  in  the  process  of  establishiujr  a  series  of  committees  that  will  re- 
spond to  the  varioiLs  points  of  that  m-onuuendedplan. 

In  vocational  education  specifically,  many  of  the  proposals,  nuiny 
of  the  activities,  are  in  a  sense  ver>-  familiar  to  vocational  educators. 
It  includes  activities  such  as  coopei-jitive  education.  The  vocational 
eilnyatois  have  bt»en  involved  in  this  for  a  long  time. 

The  propositi  simply  snirirests  that  sonu»  of  those  activities  l)e  ex- 
panded to  younjr  people  in  jreneral  education  prognuus.  A  young  per- 
son who  is  interested  in  biToniiuga  doctor  nuglit  well  speml  some  time 
ol)sei  viii«r  practices  and  working  in  a  hospital  in  a  lower  skilled  posi- 
tion Wfore  doing  that,  and  so  we  have  initiated  ways  in  which  more 
work  experience,  could  lx»  tied  with  the  educationarprogi-juu. 


Mr.  Flood.  Todav.  of  coui-se.  the  country  is  plagued  with  high  nn- 
eniployiuent.  You  hear  about  double  digit  unemployment  and  so  on, 
especially  among  unskilled  laborei-s  and  youth.  The  tniiningsupportc<l 
l)v  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  impoi-taut  in  keeping  people  em- 
ployed This  supports  education  at  thesecondaiy  level.  postsecon(larj% 
tlios4*  who  (hopped  out  of  .school,  those  who  need  to  Ik»  retniined  and 
for  t  he  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.  There  it  is. 

In  light  of  this  employment  situation,  and  the  technical  denumds 
upon  workei-s,  as  we  .saw  in  the  papei-s  just  last  night  <juite  a  stoiy 
about  the  situation  locally  in  the  D.C.  ai-ea,  all  kinds  of  jol^  but  they 
don't  have  the  technical  skills. 

Do  you  think  the  existing  programs  under  the  Vocational  Educa^ 
tion  Act  should  be  continued  i 

Xow  we  have  the  rising  costs  of  these.  Do  you  think  Federal  fumls 
for  vocational  t  niining should  he  increased  i 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  I  think  Federal  funds,  as  I  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  .should 
lx»  redirected  so  that  they  focus  on  new  and  innovative  activities  and 
not  on  tlH»  maintenance  of  some  of  the  ongoing  prograujs.  FVdcnil 
funds  have  indeed  lK»en  increased  as  yon  arc  talknig  al)out  througli 
the  legislation  of  which  you  are  (juite  aware. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  the  responsibility  for  and  arc  trying  to 
do  in  HEW  is  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  prinu*  sponsors  who 
have  the  nnijor  responsibility  for  thof?c  CET.V  dollars  with  the  educa- 
tional programs  that  exi.st  in  their  eonununit  ics,  so  that  those  imlivid- 
uals  get  not  only  nublic  service  employment,  which  is  called  for  l)y  that 
act,  but  also  .simuItam»ously  get  skill  training.  That  is  permissible \mder 
this  act  and  we  arc  trying  to  expand  such  arrangeinent.s. 
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Mr.  Flood.  From  the  trend  jukI  we  see  a  lot  published,  it  appears 
youth  are  enteriiijjr  the  4-year  institutions  and  more  are  seeking  voca- 
tional training.  If  en.-ollment  eontinnes  to  increa.se,  how  can  the  States 
make  these  demands  ? 

Dr.  PiKRt'K.  They  have  been  very  snrcessfnl  in  doing  that.  They  con - 
tinne  to  increase  tlie  State  and  local  pi-opoilion  of  f nnds  for  vocational 
edneation  in  a  manner  in  which  there  are  now  $5.29  on  an  average 
State  and  local  dollai-s  forevery  dollar  of  Federal  mone^y'. 

Over  the  last  few  year.s  for  abont  every  $31  of  additional  Fedenil 
money  the  State  and  local  comnumities  have  increased  their  contribn- 
tion  bV  abont        per  individnal,  per  additional  cnroUee. 

Tins  brings  up  the  question  as  to  what  is  that  breakoff  point,  and 
I  milly  don't  know.  That  depends,  of  course,  on  the  State  bndget 
and  the  ivsonrces  that  are  available  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

It  is  onr  feeling  that  the  general  vocational  edneation  program,  is  a 
State  and  local  lYsponsibility,  and  that  the  Federal  funds  ought  to  be 
used  to  improve  that  system. 


Mr.  Flood.  How  many  students  ai'e  now  enrolled  in  the  vocational 
edncat  ion  program  ? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  Right  now  in  1974  we  have  almost  13  million  total,  with 
7.7  million  at  the  secondary  level. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  do  yon  estimate  it  will  be  in  1976  ? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  We  estinVate  it  will  be  over  15  million,  15.2  million,  with 
about  9  luillion  at  the  secondary  level. 


Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  in  both  per- 
centage.^ and  in  dollars?  In  other  word.s,  is  the  Fedeml  percentage 
of  the  total  cost  increasing  or  decivasing?  What  is  it?  Is  it  going  up  or 
down? 

Dr.  PiKUCK.  The  Federal  percentage  of  the  total  vocational  educa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Flood.  Total  cost,  percentage  and  dollars. 

Div  PiKRCK.  The  total  cost  is  around  $3  billion.  The  Federal  amount 
is  $r)30  millioiL  That  means  abont  17.6  percent  of  the  total  contribution 
to  vocational  e<lucation  is  Federal  money. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  Is  the  Fedeml  cost  increa.sing  or  decreasing? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  It  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  Fix)<>D.  Yon  can  do  this  for  the  record. 

Supply  information  on  vocational  education,  the  enrollments  in  high 
.school  and  postS(»condary  and  adult  foi'  fiscal  1975  and  fiscal  1976. 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  We  have  that.  However,  the  1975  and  1976  figures  will 
be  estimates  at  this  time. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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VOCATIOJiAL  EDUCATION' 

Supplementary  Data 
(In  thousands) 

ENROmtK?frS  PROJECTIONS  FY 

All  Programs: 

Total   12,997 

Secondary  (7,700) 

Postsecondary                              '  (1,788) 

Adult  (3,509) 

^cic  Grants.  (Part  B>; 

Total   9,165 

Secondary  (^,820) 

Postsecondary  (1,675) 

Adult  (2,670) 

Sgcctal  Xccds  (Sec.  102(b)); 

Total   IS/i 

Secondary  (120) 

Postsecondary  ^  25) 

Adult  (  39) 

Consutaer  and  HoRooaklnat  (Part  F>: 

Total   3,435 

Secondary  (2,600) 

Postsecondary  (  35) 

Adult  \  800) 

Cooperative.  (Part  Oi 

Total  *. 177 

Secondary  (132) 

Postsecondary  ^  45) 

Work>Study>  (Part  10: 

Total   36 

Secondary  ^28) 

Postsecondary  ^  g) 


FY  1975 


U,06I 

(  8,329) 
(  2,031) 
(  3,701) 


9,950 

(5,321) 
(1,904) 
(2,725) 


201 

(130) 
(  30) 
(  41) 


3,6/5 

(2,700) 
(  40) 
(  935) 


196 

(149) 
(  47) 


39 

(29) 
(10) 


FY  1976 


15,289 

(  9,027) 
(.  2,344) 
(  3,918) 


10,980 

(  5,891) 
.(  2,204) 
(  2,885) 


218 

(140) 
(  35) 
(  43) 


3,835 

(2,800) 
(  45) 
(  990) 


214 

(165) 
(  49) 


42 

(31) 
(XI) 
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Mr.  Flood.  You  mentioned  CETA,  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  That  is  administered  by  the  Labor  Department? 
"Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  includes  provisions  for  vocational  education. 
What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  State  vocational  education 
program? 

T)r.  Pierce.  In  general  the  State  vocational  education  progmm  is  the 
delivery  system  for  the  training  under  CETA.  The  5  percent  of  the 
CETA  dollars  that  are  set  aside  for  vocational  education  heln  the  voca- 
tional education  schools,  the  area  centers,  the  conununity  colleges,  and 
the  technical  institutes,  to  provide  tmining  for  the  people  who  are 
selected  for  the  CETA  progmms. 

yir.  Fix)0D.  How  much  is  available  to  the  States  for  the  program  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  will  liave  to  provide  that.  Z  don't  i*emember  that  figure, 
ifr.  Chairman. 

Mr.FixwD.  How  do  the  States  use  these  CETA  funds? 

Dr.  PiFjicE.  It  is  $79  million.  I  just  re*  aembered. 

M\\  Flood.  How  do  the  States  use  these  CETA  funds? 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  funds  that  are  available  to  the  States,  the  5  percent  ? 

Sir.  Fix)0D.  The  vocational  agencies. 

Dr.  Pierce.  They  use  them  for  a  number  of  purposes:  To  provide 
specific  training  for  the  trainees.  Some  of  it  is  also  being  used  for  in- 
service  ti-aining  of  instructors.  Some  of  it  is  being  used  even  to  provide 
day-care  facilities  for  women  who  are  enrolled  in  those  programs,  but 
the  majority  of  it  is  used  to  provide  specific  skills  training  to  the 
individuals. 

OAO  STUDY  OF  VOCATIOXAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Flood.  The  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  to  main- 
tain and  to  expand  the  efforts  for  educational  training. 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  is  right.  .  . 

Mr.  Flood.  Of  the  students  who  will  be  prepared  for  uuniediate  em- 
ployment. This  is  what  we  say,  but  according  to  that  recent  GAO 
report  on  vocational  education,  the  Federal  program  coiild  l)est  be 
described  as  an  educational  disaster,  I  suppose. 

You  remember  somt^  of  the  GAO  findings  were  that  students  have 
been  trained  for  jobs  which  don't  exist.  Job  market  trends  have  been 
ignored.  Low-incom*»  and  handicapped  students  have  been  neglected. 
States  have  used  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Federal  funds  for 
administrative  overhead.  , 

Do  you  agree  with  the  GAO  findings?  That  is  one  thmg  yon  learn 
if  you^^aro  an  old  prosecuting  attorney.  You  always  wind  up  that  way. 

If  you  do,  wluit  do  you  plan  to  do  about  it  ?  ^     ^       ri  a 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  agree  with  most  of  the  recommendations  in  the  GAO 
report,  and  we  have  already  submitted  to  the  appropriate  conunittee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  the  steps  that  we  will  take  to  implement  our 
response  to  those  recommendations. 

Wliat  we  don't  ^^^rec  with  are  many  of  the  findings  that  led  to  those 
reconunendations.  For  example,  certainly  you  can  find  examples 
around  the  country  where  people  were  trained  for  jobs  in  the  economy 
when  the  training  began,  but  when  they  graduated  the  labor  market 
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had  clmn«ced  so  tlu»y  iVulni  oxist,  hut  the  way  that  ivpoit  was  written 
implies  that  is  what  is  happenin^r  all  arouiKl  the  eountrv.  That  in  our 
opuuou  isceilainly  not  tnie. 

Certainly  you  can  find  eases  where  youn«r  people  could  not  find 
employment.  The  fact  remains  that,  of  those  i)eople  who  are  eli^nble 
for  eniploynient  after  their  trainin«r-  J)0  percent  of  thoM^  people  are 
plaeed.  I  hey  are  employed,  and  (>?  percent  of  them  are  placed  in  lobs 
for  which  they  were  trained. 

We  tlunic  that  is  a  pi-etty  ^^ood  record.  Granted  you  can  find  exam- 
ples of  younjr  people  who  were  not  employed,  so  we  do  take  exception 
to  tho.so  nndni^.  * 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  haye  done  an  analysis 
of  each  of  the  findin^^. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  take  for  <rianted  you  have  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  CtAO  report  and  their  conclusions  aiid  ^findiiigr'. 

Dr.  PiEKOK.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  haye  it  here  and  I  would  bc'hanpy  to 
submit  that  for  the  i-ecord.  ^ 

Mr.  FiXH)!).  Suppose  you  do  that, 

I  The  information  follows:] 

Rk\ibw  of  GAO  Report  on  yocATioxAL  Edixatio.n 

*'\y\mt  is  the  role  of  Fwleral  assistance  for  vocational  education^  * 
riie  staff  of  the  Burean  of  Occniwtional  ami  Adnit  Education  nnide  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  OAO  rejwrt.  The  foUowing  is  a  .sinnniarv  of  its  reactions 
to  each  of  the  findings  in  tlie  reiM>rt. 

KXPI.AX.VTION  OF  BOAK  RKACTION  CATE(;0BU:S 

1.  .tfrree.— Concurrence  witli  fJndiujr. 

2.  Finding  not  ititpportal  hy  /wc/x— Failure  to  cite  evidence  (dwunientetl 
«lata  or  examples)  that  support  the  findinj;- 

3.  Findiuf/  hmvd  on  inupproimntc  «^^//»Hp/io)/jf.^Uypothesis  advanced  at  vari- 
ance with  long  establisheil  practice  or  current  legal  inten)retation  of  the  act 

4.  Fmdmg  not  yw-v/f/fcrf.— Evidence  provided  sid)ject  to  various  intemretations. 
Additional  analysis  of  evidence  leads  to  different  conclusions. 
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VEA  funds  do  not  necessarily  play  Finding  not  justified  While  we  airee  with  the  way  the  finding  is  worded  in  the  GAO  Report  we  believe  the  catalytic      oi  ¥t6tfi\iun6i  is  overemphasiied.  Tht 

catalytic  role  (o  9)  act  provides  "to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve."  CaUlytic  effect  is,  however,  evidenced  by  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  State  and  local  expenditures  increased  twice  as  much  as  Federal  funds. 

PT.  B-EXPENDITURES 

(In  thousands) 

Fiscal  year—  '  196s!7i 

1970  1971  1972  1973 

Total   11,635,756     g,066,439     g,321,0S3     g,664,438  g,St^ 

Federal  ,   265.812        317,083        370,133        387,664  160,137 

State/locir™".:.::;::./:"   1,369,944      1,749,356      1,9S0,918      2,27^774  i>352,782 

Percent  increase  over  previous  year: 

Federal   16.8  19.3  16.7  4.7  70.4 

swe!io^f".:"::::::::"...„v„  48.3      27.7       ii.s      16.7  t46,4 

(2)  ToUl  enrollment  in  vocational  education  Increased  from  7.979,366  in  1969  to  12,072,445  in  1973  or  51  percent 

(3)  Enrollment  of  persons  with  special  needs  increased  from  143,420  in  1969  to  1,829,720  in  1973  or  1,176  percent 
C4)  The  number  of  area  vocational  schools  increased  from  1,296  in  1969  to  2,148  in  1973  or  66  percent. 

Laree  amounts  of  Federal  funds  Finding  not  supported  by  Due  to  the  limitations  placed  on  the  amount  of  data  which  may  be  collected  from  States,  reports  do  not  provide  specifically  the  amount  of  State 
retained  al  Slate  level  (p.  10).       facts'  level  expenditures.  Expenditure  data  is  available  for  the  8  purposes  soecified  in  the  act.  For  the  purpose  of  ancillary  service,  as  observed  by 

reiaineo    ^int      ^p.  lu;.  if «.  ^^^^      ^^^^  expenditures  were  $63^)73,834  or  16.3  percent  of  the  total  Federal  expenditures  under  pt.  B.  Anallary  service,  however,, 

is  a  generic  term  for  those  activities  which  assure  quality  in  vocational  education  programs  such  as  teacher  education,  supervision,  planning 
evalution,  special  demonstration  and  experimental  programs,  and  development  of  instructional  materials,  in  addition  to  State  admirastra* 
tton  and  leadership.  It  must  be  recognized  also  that  the  expenditures  so  reported  include  the  support  of  ancillary  services  at  (he  local  level 

such  as  payment  of  salaries  of  local  directors  and  supervisors.  <    ^  .  .   

Pfooortion  of  Federal  funds  ex-  Finding  not  supported  Expendrtures  for  ancillary  services  reported  under  pt.  B  have  increased,  but  the  extent  of  such  expenditures  for  administrative  type  activities 
pSnded  for  admrnfstrative  type  by  licts.  is  not  known.  The  assumption  by  CAO  that  85  percent  of  ancillary  service  expenditures  are  primarily  admlnistrajve  type  activities  iS  not 
Ktivities  has  beerinerM^^  supported  by  facts.  The  States  do  report  total  expenditures  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  for  the  ancillary  services  o  (I)  administration,  super- 
S  in  vision,  and  evaluation,  (2)  teacher  education,  (3)  research  and  demonstration,  and  (4)  curriculum  development  The  expenditures  for  the 
^'   '  category  of  administration,  supervision,  and  evaluation  for  the  past  3  fiscal  years  are  as  follows:  

Expenditures 
administration. 

Total  expenditures,       supervision  and  Percent  of 

pt  B            evaluation  total 

Fiscal  year  1971  .                                                                    $1,804,265,000         $133,163,000  tTj 

F!2vearl972           V  —        2  084,765,000           178,810,000  8.6 

RsS y2ri973  "' "i!     11"     2443208000      212,888,000  >.7 
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It  IS  apparent  from  the  above  that  expenditures  for  administrative  type  expenditures  at  the  State  and  local  levels  are  increasing.  However,  the 
percent  of  funds  for  this  function  has  remained  relatively  constant. 

Even  though  States  do  not  report  the  above  expenditures  by  source  of  funds  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  matching  provided  for  ancillary 
services,  in  total,  will  apply  to  the  administrative  type  activities.  The  fottowing  are  the  expenditures  for  ancillary  services,  under  pt  B,  re- 
ported by  the  States  during  the  past  3  years: 

Federal     Percent  of 
Total  expenditures  expenditures  total 

Fiscal  year  1971   JUT,  711. 714  $40,072,020  34.0 

Fiscal  year  1972   157. 585. 091  50. 178,827  31.8 

Fiscal  year  1973   205,993.463  63.073,834  30.6 

As  can  be  observed,  the  proportion  of  Federal  funds  in  relation  to  the  States'  tctal  expenditures  for  ancillary  has  been  decreasing.  We  do  agree 
that  data  reporting  needs  to  be  improved  and  expanded.  We  are  reviewing  the  ,)eed  for  additional  data  to  see  where  improvements  can  be 
made. 

.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  eliminated  purpose>by-purpose  matching  and  requires  State-wide  matching  of  pt  B  funds. 
Due  to  the  limited  State  resources  it  may  be  expected  that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  to  support  administrative  costs: 
We  view  this  as  having  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  effect  in  that  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  State  leadership  may  provide  the 
greatest  incentive  for  program  initiatives.  Resources  for  administration,  especially  planning  and  monitoring  programs,  are  often  the  limiting 
factor  in  providing  the  catalyst  for  rsw  or  redirected  programs.  Since  the  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  g  ve  greater  flexibility  to  the  States, 
we  believe  the  States  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  where  the  Federal  funds  will  stimulate  the  greatest  improvement 

.  As  indicated  previously,  during  the  period  1969  to  1973  State  and  local  expenditures  increased  146  percent  while  Federal  expenditures  increased 
only  70  percent.  While  in  every  Slate  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  State  and  loca  funds  the  increase  cou  d  not  be  expected  to  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  annual  increase  in  Federal  funds.  In  many  States  there  was  a  lag  in  obtaining  matching  funds,  at  the  same  ratio  ?' 
before,  because  legislatures  must  respond  and  local  educational  agencies  must  seek  new  resources.  Actually  34  States  expended  more  StatJ 
and  local  dollars  for  every  Federal  dollar  in  fiscal  year  1973  than  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Of  the  17  States  having  a  ower  ratio  in  1973  than  in 
1970: 

4  States  (Delaware,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Dakota)  decreased  less  than  $0.50. 

5  States  (Kentucky,  Missouri.  Nevada,  New  Kamsphire,  Ohio)  decreased  from  $0.51  to  $1. 
4  States  (District  Columbia.  Iowa,  South  Carolina,  Wyoming)  decreased  from  $1  to  $1.50. 
2  States  (Alatama,  Connecticut)  decreased  from  $1.51  to  $2. 

2  States(Maine,  New  York)  decreased  from  $3.40  to  $13.87. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  reveals  that  State  matching  ratios  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  depending  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  from  the 
various  sources.  For  example,  20 States  had  a  lower  ratio  in  1971  than  in  1970; 26  States  had  a  lower  ratio  in  1972  than  in  1971  and  18  States 
had  a  lower  ratio  in  1973  than  in  1972.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  17  States  with  a  lower  ratio  in  1973  than  in  1970,  only  2  States 
(Alabama  and  Wyoming)  declined  in  each  of  the  3  yr. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  eliminated  pur  pose- by- purpose  matching  and  requires  statewide  mate  hint  of  pt  B  funds.  As  a 
result,  in  order  to  provide  incentive  for  special  needs  programs.  States  may  direct  more  Federal  funds  to  this  purpose.  Naturally  this  results 
in  a  lower  matching  ratio  than  for  other  purposes  not  so  favored  but  has  in  fact  obtained  the  desired  effort  as  revealed  by  the  following: 


Proportion  of  Federal  support  for  Agree  

administration  has  exceeded 
Federal  share  of  State  program 
(p.  13). 

Ratio  of  State  and  local  support  to  Finding  not  lustified. 
 i(p.l4). 


Federal  pt.  B  support  ( 


Persons  with  spKial  needs  have  Finding  based  on 
not  been  given  a  high  priority  inappropriate 
(p.  15).  assumptions. 
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FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PROGRAMS  FOR  PERSONS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1965  TO  1973 

[In  thousandsl 


Total  expenditures 

Vocational  Education  Expenditures 

Act  of  1963  special  needs  Percent 


Fiscal  year  1968  .-  -.   "•JK  |-2 

Fiscil  ytir  1969  -.  "'.5" 

fS^mJ    972 " ;  .  370  133  101,465  27.3 

Fiia!!;i!;il73:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::::""       387,664        msso  28.7 

Durinff  the  oeriod  196S  to  1969  enrollment  in  programs  for  persons  with  special  needs  increased  from  25,638  to  143,420  but  under  th«  Voci^ 
tffi  EdH^n  Amtn^^^^^  to  920.603  in  1970  and  up  to  1.829.720  in  1973  While  there  has  been  somedKrem  in 

State  and  local  matchini  funds  for  such  proframs  (from  76,3  percent  in  1969  to  63.6  ptrcent  in  1973).  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 

^  this  has  been  a  neiatiye  influence.    . ,^       a^,.  ,^ 


Minimum  percentage 
imnts  not  mtt 


Failures,  by  fiscal  ytar> 

Typ«  of  set'aside 

1970 

1971  1972 

1973 

2 

.....  8 

2  I 
5  5 

NA 
NA 

In  most  rt*th\"Sjrc?$«  "  x^^^^^^^^^^  small  amount?  wtr%  involvid  (3  of  the  5  dlsidvantagid  cases  involved  Jgd  9  of 

the  18  handicapped  cases  fell  within  the  same  limit).  All  of  these  unexpended  funds  were  returned  to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury.  (See  at* 
tKhment  IV.) 
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IncrMstd  funding  has  not  neces*  Finding  t»asfd  on  inap* 
sariiy  rtsulttd  In  increased  propnate  assumptions, 
•nrollment  (p.  17). 


OE  monitoring  has  been  inade*  Finding  not  supported 
quate  (p.  18).  by  facts. 


We  do  not  see  any  validity  in  the  assumption  that  enrollment  trowth  should  parallel  or  necessarily  be  equated  with  increased  Federal  funding. 
This  IS  particularlv  questionable  in  a  period  of  spiraling  inflation.  It  is  true  that  expenditures  increased  more  rapidly  than  enrollment.  Federal 
expenditures  under  Part  B  increased  70.4  percent  while  enrollment  Increased  51  percent,  during  the  period  1969  to  1973.  Consideration 
JJfii'?*"^'Ir  «       *°  °'  programs  being  supported  and  the  quality  of  such  programs.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments 

of  1968  focused  attention  on  a  numt>er  of  new  and  redirected  programs,  many  of  which  are  more  expensive  than  the  traditional  programs  due 
to  such  factors  as  the  intensity  of  the  program,  size  of  class,  and  equipment  requirements.  *^  * 

The  following  are  examples  of  program  shifts: 

in  1964  the  enrollment  in  agricultural  production  was  86a605  while  in  1973  the  enrollment  decreased  to  561,868  or  a  decrease  of  34.7  per- 
cent. During  the  same  time  period  the  enrollment  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations,  many  with  work  experience  components,  increased 
from  0  to  365.7Z3. 

Enrollment  in  technical  programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  about  doubled  from  706,085  in  1969  to  1.349.731  in  1973. 

Enrollment  of  persons  with  special  needs  increased  from  143,420  in  1969  to  U29.720  in  1973.  including  228.086  handicapped  persons. 

Enrolled  in  health  occupations  increased  from  175.101  in  1969  to  421J)75  in  1973. 

Enrollment  in  home  economics  programs  for  gainful  employment  increased  from  113.297  in  1969  to  322.696  in  1973. 
Selected  occupational  programs  with  large  percentage  increases  in  enrollment: 


 _1970  1973 

fnSfalmarVet'ing'..^';^                                                                                    7  080  if'lil 

Recreation  and  tourism.....                              .            • --^--^                                .  Wkm 

Radiologic  technology..   ' 2*316  7  316 

Associate  degree  nurse                                       '     "  "  "  " 28  884  77*912 

Occupational  therapy  assistant                             '  " " 'isg  im 

Mental  health  technology   o  6*555 

Medical  assistant   *     ' " ' 3831  14422 

Care  and  guidance  of  children   ' 27*775  83*202 

Electromechanical  technology—  „   '    "                                  I'giy  4*366 

Environmental  control  technology   „   "    " "         2*035  6*602 

Police  science  technology     18*796  51flS 

Small  engine  repair..   " 13*028  IrSK 

Air  pollution  technology   *   0  7M 

Electrical  occupations  ,  ^    .  " 

 Water  and  waste  water  technology...-.   169  l|2M 

*«,^ri!n,**'*  r^- 1**'*'!-  "  one  of  primarily  assisting  the  States  to  use  the  funds  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  »ct  rather  than  the 
X°.n?.fr2?  ?n"ifi  /Ifi'''*!"  .P«'«i^«^  5?  ^AO  Our  effo/ts  are  dirKted  toward  development  of  regulations  and  polic"w  for 
administration  of  the  act  and  provision  of  leadership  m  focusing  on  national  needs.  Auditing  of  expenditures  is  a  responsibility  of  the  HEW 
Audit  Agency.  We  assist,  however,  in  determining  proper  understanding  of  programmatic  matters  and  the  iustiriability  of  audit  exceptions. 

Oue  to  the  severe  limitatjon  of  staff,  rnonitonng  of  .;tate  and  local  programs  as  envisioned  by  GAO  is  impossible.  However,  considerable  review 
and  analysis  of  statistical  and  fiscal  data  submitted  on  annual  State  reports  is  made  and  does  indeed  provide  knowledge  of  the  impKt  of 
reaerai  vocational  funding. 


state  plans  are  also  carefully  reviewed  both  it  the  regional  s^d  headquarters  offices,  not  merely  to  venfy  that  State  plans  contain  statemenU  of 
assurance  but  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  State's  manpower  and  vocational  needs  are  to  be  met.  The  State  plan  doe*  require  pUn» 
nini  in  relation  to  P»t  performance  in  that  data  are  required  for  the  current  year,  the  planntni  year,  and  the  Sth  year.  .  .  ^ 

State  annual  descriptive  reports  also  assess  at  the  end  of  the  year  State  performance  in  relation  to  the  objective  sot  forth  at  the  betinnini  of 
the  year.  (See  attachment  V.)  State  advisory  councils  similarly  in  their  evaluations  assoss  accomplishments  of  planned  objectives.  (Sh 
attachment  VI.) 

CHAPTER  3.—H0W  IS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PLANNED? 


State  and  local  plans  reflect  com-  Finding  not  supported 
pliance  rather  than  planning     by  facts. 

(p.  22). 


"State  plans  seldom  have  bwn  Finding  not  supported 
returned  for  substantive  re-     byfKts.  ' 
vision"  (p.  23). 


Systematic  ongoing  assessment  of  Finding  not  fustified. 
needs  does  not  take  piKe 
(p.  24). 


State  plans  are  now  rKOgnized  as  valid  planning  instruments  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  measuring  program  impact  and  proposing  legislation. 

It  must  be  recognized  the  present  state  plan  consists  of  two  parts:  Part  I  is  compliance,  part  II  is  planning.  Part  I,  administraliyi  and  focal 
policies,  was  developed  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  is  modified  only  when  changes  occur  in  State  or  federal  statutes  or  pplloes  wbkh 
require  amendments.  Part  I  does  not  have  to  be  resubmitted  annually.  This  part  insures  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  carried  out  and  also 
serves  as  a  legal  agreement  between  the  states  and  the  Federal  Government  Part  II  is  the  annual  and  long-range  plan.  Prepared  each  year, 
it  describes  the  State's  goals,  objectives  and  activities,  and  indicates  the  State's  nHds.  These  have  been  returned  frequently  to  the  States 
for  substantial  revisions  prior  to  final  approval.     ^  ^       .     '        .  ^  ^  ..^     i    i  »  « .  «  » 

Region  IV:  Region  IV  State  plans  were  not  disapproved  because  many  hours  of  technical  assistance  were  provided  by  the  regional  staff  to  States 
prior  to  official  submission  of  State  plans. 

Region  V:  The  Minnesota  State  plan  was  returned  with  a  request  by  region  V  program  officers  for  clarifiation  of  29  items.  Many  of  those  were 
of  considerable  substance  treating  with  program  structures  for  adult,  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped;  program  goals  and  oblectlves  for 
elementary  and  secondary  programs;  and  research  and  demonstration  priorities.  The  Ohio  State  plan  was  returned  with  25  items  needing 

Reg?on^:'Reg?on*Vl"a»'ured  the  GAO  team  that  given  the  level  of  regional  staffing,  past  ^'!ate  plans  had  bMn  given  meaningful  managerial 
reviews 

Region  IX:  The  GAO  team  was  advised  that,  "California's  State  plan  has  never  bnn  approved  since  1967  without  obtaining  substantia 

modifications."  .  ,  ..^i.^  ^ 

Region  X:  Numerous  conferences  and  phone  conversations  were  held  with  the  State  departments  of  education  of  Alaska,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 

Washington.  In  most  cases,  the  plans  of  these  States  required  substantial  revision  before  approval  could  be  eiven. 
In  the  proposed  USOE  legislation  there  will  b«  even  more  flexibility  to  permit  each  State  to  develop  its  own  plan  to  meet  its  own  needs,  but 

in  context  with  the  national  priorities  defined  by  the  Commissioner.  ^  ...i  ^ 

.  Although  the  statement  is  an  over  generalization,  we  agree  the  process  needs  to  be  improved.  However,  tne  word  systematic  is  both  inde- 

determinate  and  prejudice!.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  "systematic"  needs  assessment  in  any  other  area  of  education— 

even  those  with  far  greater  levels  of  funding  than  vocational  education.       .  .       ....  ^r.,  .  * 

The  act  requires  local  applications  to  spell  out  the  needs  of  eKh  community.  This  is  verifiable  by  records  of  the  respective  SEA  s.  These  reflect 

cooperation  with  locjli^ublicemplyoment  security  offices.  , 
The  VEA  of  1968  requires  the  establishment  of  a  presidentially  appointed  natk)nal  advisory  council  to  review  annually  the  nMdsfor  vocational 

education  and  make  recom  mendations  to  the  Commissioner.  State  advisory  councils  also  serve  State  boards  of  education  in  a  similar  upacity. 
Although  the  1968  act  no  longer  requires  them,  local  advisory  and  craft  committees  are  utilized  in  helping  deterrnine  the  needs  of  the  com* 

munity  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  data  such  as  chambers  of  commerce;  Department  of  t^bor.  Employment  Security  Agency;  economic 

development  groups,  etc. 

Many  school  districU  in  the  States  are  involved  in  career  education  and  exploration  which  aid  in  occupational  choice  at  the  secondary  level 
The  State  advisory  committeo  for  vocational  education  provides  annual  reports  on  continuing  assessments. 
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CHAPTEK  3.— HOW  IS  VOCATIONAL  COUCATION  rUNNtO?--^tinu9d 


6A0 


BOAC  rMCttofi 


iMUfbrtOAE  TMCtieii 


I^Si&^'^f*^*^*  ^  ^^^±J^  tupportta  Tl)t  vocatipiiM  pror«ms  o(  Um  country  trt  condudod  MtoiMnous  local  oducotiofitl  aiMclts.  Fodoral  monoyt  conttHuto  m  ovoftio  of 
vWuil  iMlitlOM  (p.  2$).  by  facts.  about  17  poreoAt  of  total  stato  Xpcatio«al  MO^Hur w.  Tho  liitlorleal  tackiround  of  oacli  local  and  suto  oducational  afoocy  dolorailaM  Hi 

planitini  mottodf.  Whilo  tbo  U^S.  omco  of  Educatioii  has  idontilM  a  common  data  boso  for  roporting  purpo$ot«  It  Is  In  m  posHlon  to  impoao 
orpoiiatioiial  patterns  and  planning  procoduros* 
^,    ^   ^  Fodoral.rtgulaUMis  roQuIro  dotailod  State  and  local  plans,  but  in  most  instancos  thora  is,  by  custom.  iosuMciont  cooporativt  planning. 

Finding  basod  on  inap*  At  tbo  Umo  GAO  conductod  study.  BOAE  had  boon  in  oxiaonco  lots  than  1  yoar.  White  this  fact  is  an  obvious  constratet  to  tbonowte  crotted 
proprtete  issumpttons.     BOAC's  ttordinated  pUnning,  GAD  ovortookod  tho  fact  that  many  of  tho  vory  MOTA  skill  cantors  alludod  to  woro  organiiod*  stOod,  and 
OMratod  by  aroa  vocationat-tochnical  schools  or  SEO's  supported  by  tho  formor  Buroau  of  Adult  and  VocaUooal«TochnlcarEducatteA.  Fortbor« 
GAO  appoars  unabte  to  difforontiate  botwoon  tho  goals  and  ol^activos  of  manpowor  training  and  thoso  of  vocational  odueatioft* 


Nattenal  tevol:  'XGAO)  was  teld 
•  •  'tech  of  coordinated  pten* 
ning  within  80AE  inhibited  tho 


uso  of  (MOTA  approachos)  to 
Improvo  vocattonal  aducation" 

Stato  loKol :  Thort  is  a  ganorat  iKk 
of  coerdinatod  ptenningbo* 
twoon  socondary  and  postsac- 
ondary  programs  <p.  27X 

Local  itvol:  Thara  is  insufficiant 
local  planning  among  contigu- 
ous LCA's  (p.  »X 

Advisory  Council  avaluations  ara 
liRHtad  (p.  30). 


(Impttod  criticism  on  mafco- 
up  of  State  Advisory  Couo* 
cils)(p.30). 
Date  for  avafuation  is  inadoquate 
«r  unutMitod  (p.  32). 


AgrN.. 


In  most  Stetas,  avpocially  thoso  with  btfurcatod  (sacondarypostsacondary)  oducational  authoritios.  divargant  oducational  phitesopMas  inhibit 
comprahonsiva  planning. 


lnadaQuateDate(p.33)  

UndarutiUzod  Data  (p.  34).... 


Finding  basad  on  in-       In  vpictng  its  concarn  about  tho  iKk  of  lateral  planning  at  tha  local  loval  and  tha  possibility  of  rodundant  programs  resulting  in  an  ovorsupply 
appropriate  assump.      of  workars  in  particular  occupations.  GAO  faiU  uttarty  to  account  for  tho  'icommonsonso"  factor  of  tho  trainoes.  Tha  oconomic  Kuman  of 
.  tion.  tho  Amorican  workor  has  considaraMa  influanca  on  tho  viability  of  occupational  programs. 

AlTH   Tha  appointmant  of  advisory  councils  in  conformity  with  tho  categorias  spaafiad  by  tHo  act  is  tho  sote  prarogativa  of  tho  raspoctivo Stetoa. 

80AE  has  mat  in  workshop  sattings  with  raprasantativas  of  all  Steta  advisory  councils  to  offar  advica  and  counsoling  in  comprahooslvo  steto* 
widd  plannint  howavar.  such  councils  ara  autonomous  and  ara.  tharaforo.  to  a  consldorabte  axtant  boyond  tho  influonco  of  tho  Oflko  of 

Education. 

Many  councils  from  Stetos  with  snu  Ijpopulattons  racaiva  so  small  a  budiat  that  thay  must  oporata  on  a  bara  subsistanco  teval.  tn  2t  Statas 
tha  totel  rasourcas  wara  limitad  t(^$2l.OOO  in  fiscal  yur  1970  and  $35^  for  fiscal  yaar  1974.  Tha  finding  is  consistont  with  our  rocommon- 
^  ^,    ^    ^  dation  for  full  funding  for  Steto  advisory  councils. 

Finding  b«ad  on  inap-  All  Steta  advisory  councils  moot  tho  roquiromonb  of  tho  act  as  to  tho  constituonctes  raprosontod  thoroon. 
propriate  assumptions. 

Findingnotjustifiod  Much  still  romains  to  bo  dono  in  osteUishing  a  broad-basa  date  coltectioo  system  applicabia  to  all  SO  Stetas  and  tho  torritartes«  Md  OE  baa 

inttiated  2  major  studtes  aimod  at  tha  dosign  of  such  a  managamont  information  svstam.  Tha  applicatioA  of  such  a  systom.  howovor«  will  oih 
ta^l  a  conside^abte  incraaso  in  administrabvt  coste  at  tho  Steta  tevol.  And  it  is  of  Just  such  coste  that  othor  sacttens  of  tho  GAO  rapait  aro 

critical. 


Fio<ting  not  supported  by 
facts. 

Finding  not  supported  by 
facts. 


and  handicapped  and  other  set'Osides.  By  this  proMSS  corrective  action  can  be  token. 
Each  yMr  comprehensive  ptenningworkshopsare  held  wrthStetedirectors:Thostsesstens  include  the  techniques  of  date  co^ 
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CHAPTER  4.-H0W  ARE  rCDERAL  VOCATIONAL  EOUCATION  rUNOS  OlSTRlBUTEOr 


ERIC 


VEA  tp«ci(iM  cfittfia  for  diitfibu* 
tion  of  pt.  B  funds  (p.  37), 

Stjt«  distribution  pfKttCfs.  

No  luldanct  livtn  by  OE  ft* 
fifdinff  foUtivt  impottiflCt 
of  fundinc  cnttna  (p.  31: 
P.3S). 


Otstfibutioii  pfocott 
iitt}«t$$ufaAC«tli«ir«d«ra) 
fuAds  wort  t«f|tttd  to 
tftts  of  M|Nst  Mtd  or  to 
tftts  mttimixjiic  profram 
imptct  (p.  39). 
riMdsartdittribtfttdttt  UAs 
fttlitr  than  coActntratint  ftindt 
in  itttcttd  lEAs  witK  biih 
iit«ds(p.39). 


Funds  art  distfibuttd  to  UAs 
wttjiout  adtquattly  idtntjfyinc 
ftlativt  pttds  amonc  LtAs. 
<p.41). 
Oistfibutinc  di$advanta|td 
and  ttandieaoptd  funds 
without  idtntifyinc  ottd  (p. 

Olstfibutjnc  funds  to  tustinc 
pfoltds  without  ftgafd  to 
artas  wHh  no  pro|tcts  (p. 


ArH...   Tht  VEA  dots  sptcKv  undtf  stc  U3(b)  tht  ftntf at  cnttfii  which  Statts  must  ust  in  dtttrminlnfthtlf  polKits  and  proctdufttfof  distfibtttitl 

ftdtfal  pt.  B  funds  to  ^EA's. 

findinf  bastd  on  map*    Tht  ftport  makes  tht  implicit  assumption  that  0£'s  rolt  is  ont  of  prtscfibinc  in  fftat  dttail  tuctly  how  VEA's  basic  funding  cirttria  wHt  ht 
propfiatt  assump«         applitd  in  tKh  Statt.  Tht  ftport  assumts  that  PfKist*  uniform  and  standard  fundinc  proctdurts  and  policiH  must  bt  prtscribtd  by  OE 
tions.                     and  foliowtd  tiactly  by  tht  Statts.  Howtvt  r.  whilt  tht  VEA  contains  4  baste  fundinc  crtttria«  it  dots  not  mtntion  a  priority  ordtr  in  wMch  tht 
crittria  must  h%  applitd  uniformly  by  tKh  $tatt. 
OE  has  sttn  its  rolt  as  a  broadtr  on«    asststiDC  tht  Stattt  to  apply  th*  VEA*i  fundinc  crittf ia  within  tht  conttst  of  thtir  rtsotdivt  Statt 
laws,  school  financial  systtms.  and  rtlulattons  and  policits.  Thtrtfort.  wilhin  tht  Statt  plan  cui^  (rcvistd  January  11. 1973)  thtrt  art  SK* 
tfons  (3^6  to  3.27— pp.  13  to  IS)  which  txplatn  that  tht  Statts  shall  dtscribt  in  thttr  Statt  plan  thtir  oroctdurts  for  dtttrmininc  tht  rtla* 
tivt  priority  of  local  appliations  and  rtlativt  nttd.  Thtrt  t$  tvtn  an  tumpl«  in  tht  cuidt  of  how  tht  Statts  micht  do  this. 
Wt  havt  no  tvidtnct  that  a  gtvto  formula  in  ]  Statt  is  mora  tfftctivt  than  t  in  anothtr  Statt.  Mora  importantly*  CAO  prtstnts  no  sych  tvidtnct 
tithtr.  Moraovtr.  sinct  tht  pasuct  and  tmptamtntatiofl  of  VEA,  tht  HEW  Audit  Agtncy  has  ntvtr  raistd  tht  qucst^^n  of  a  mandattd  rtquirt* 
mtnt  for  OE  to  iuvt  a  standard  mtthod  of  dtttrminini  rtlativt  fundinc  nttds  in  tKh  Statt. 
supperttd  Btports  from  Statts  do  not  support  this  charit.  Tht  stttw  incrtast  In  tftroltmtnt.  numbtf  of  program  offtftings,  numbtr  of  schools  offtrinc 
    -  '    rvtCandStattandlocalfiAaiicialsuppoirf*!! '  "  ' 


FiAding  net 
byfacU. 


programs,  numbtr  of  parsons  with  sptciafnotds  strvtd;  and  Statt  and  local  financial  s 


II  atttst  to  tha  Impact  of  Ftdtrat  funds. 


Finding  baitd  oa  Imp* 
praprlstt  assumptioiis. 


Finding  not  supported  by 
facts. 


Finding  not  ]u$tititd.. 
Finding  not  Justintd. 


Tht  implicit  ass«mpt«ott  »  made  in  tht  itport  that  it  is  iHtgat  for  tht  States  to  distributtd  Ftdtral  funds  widtly  throughout  thtir  rtsptdivt 
Stattt  rathtr  than  conctntrating  en  tittrally  a  few  LEAs  which  art  In  grttttst  tconomic  nttd  of  txtra  funds.  Moraovtr,  tht  assumptitA  h 
madt  that  tht  only  ptrmissibit  inttrprttaUon  of  VEA  is  a  literal  ont  whtrtby  tht  4  funding  crittria  art  applitd  vtf batim  tach  and  tvtry 
timt  a  Statt  distributas  Ftdarat  vocaUonl  funds  to  an  LEA. 

Howtvtr.  tha  act  providts  that  pt  B  funds  bt  used  to  maintalA,  txttnd  and  imprevt  tiistinf  programs  and  to  dtvtlop  new  orograms  so  that 
parsons  of  all  agts  Ia  all  commumtits  of  tht  Statt  will  havt  rtad#  access  to  vocational  truning.  Accordingly,  tach  local  aducatitoal  agancy 
which  shows  a  nttd  for  vocational  programs  on  its  application  must  bt  givtn  considtraUon  when  allocating  funds.  It  Is  diffcult  to  coActivt 
of  a  local  community  which  literally  has  no  nttd  for  vocational  educatiOA.  statts  havt  bttn  able  to  ust  tht  4  fundiAg  crittria  atoof  with 
additional  criteria  to  dtttrmint  the  rtlativt  nttd  of  UA's.  Ont  txamplt  among  tht  StatM  survtytd  by  CAO  Is  Ohio  whiai  rtmibursts  lEA's 
for  po$t*stcondary  and  adult  education  at  diHerentialed  rates  based  oa  need. 

Tht  assumptiOA  is  again  madt  in  the  rtport  that  tht  crittrioA  to  considtr  tht  rtlativt  nttd  of  tach  school  district  must  bt  applitd  in  abattutt 
terms  wntn.  in  fact,  it  is  1  of  4  basic  factors  which  must  bt  considtrtd.  Wt  agree  that  relative  need  must  bt  a  strtcus  and  fundamtAtal 
tiement  considered  when  Statt  education  agencits  dttermlne  tht  distribution  of  Ftdtral  vocational  funds.  But  contrary  to  tht  implitd  assiimp* 
tion  of  tht  CAO  rtport  tht  VEA  dots  net  specify  that  this  factor  be  given  the  highest  priority  in  allocating  pt  B  funds  to  the  Stales. 

Tht  rtport  again  doe^  not  dtfint  what  it  considtrs  *'adtqiiatt*'  constderatioR  of  tht  rtlativt  nttd  of  tach  LEA  for  special  strvictt  ftr  disad« 
vantagtd  and  handicapped  students.  Tht  report  makes  the  imelieit  assumptioA  that  tht  relative  need  of  various  LEA's  withiA  a  Statt  for 
sptcial  strvtcts  is  not  bting  considtrtd  in  accordanct  with  tht  VEA  funding  crittria  if  aH  or  most  of  tht  LEA*s  receive  t  portiOA  of  tht  pt  B 
set-asides  for  tht  disadvantaged  and  the  handiappttf. 

This  alltgatiofl  assumts  that  alt  LEA*$  not  receiving  pt  B  set-asides  funds  are  in  greater  need  than  those  receiving  such  funds.  The  report  Xiiso 
implies  that  aru  planning  units  or  L£A*s  piMning  cooperatively  art  unawart  of  tht  relative  needs  within  their  area  conctrning  disadvattatad 
and  handicapped  students.  The  report  also  neglects  to  consider  that  the  State  agency  or  zrea  planning  units  may  also  bt  consldtriog  cwtr 
sourcts  of  funding  for  disadvantagtd  or  handicapptd  students  such  as  tht  Appalachian  Btgional  Commission  or  vocational  rthabihtatitA  funds. 

4€€ 


CWTW  4,^0W  ML  FEOERAl  VOCATIONAL  CDUCATIOH  FUNDS  OlSTKllUTtOr-Cefjtinufd 


GAO  Miiilt 


BOAEr*tcU«« 


•asi$  for  lOAE  r«KtiOfl 


Funds  art  4i$tributtd  wiUiMt  Finding  not  justififd. 
contid«finc  ratetivt  iMity  of 
\XA%  to  pf ovtdt  tbeir  own  ro* 
$ourct$(p.  43). 


Oiitributinc  funds  on  roim- 
bursomtnt  basis  piounu 
diRkultm  for  LEA's  with 
scarco  cosh  rosourctf.  (p. 

45). 


Finding  not  |ystiliod , 


.  Thf  assumption  is  mado  tiut  alt  SUtos  can  and  will  uso  tlio  4  fundini  critoria  tn  an  absoiuto  mannor.  Kowtvo r,  tlio  SUtos  apply  t>oso  ciModi 
In  a  contoit  of  Stato  laws,  financtnf  systoms.  and  rogcbfions  wliicH  somttimos  hindof  s  th«  application  of  tht  individual  crilorioft  In  a  por* 
fKtty  tquitablo  mannor. 

Moioovor.  tho  hoadquarters  sUff  havo  woiktd  in  cooptration  with  rogiOfial  staff  to  assist  Statts  in  rovising  thoir  Stato  formulas  t9  idtntify  and 
considor  tho  rtlativo  abiUty  of  OKh  locality  within  tho  SUto  to  provido  rtseurcts  for  fmancinga  proram  of  quality  o«ucat»or.  (An  oiamplt 
is  a  July  II,  1974  Itttor  to  Mr.  Smallwood  m  rtfion  III  from  Gtorgo  Orr.  dirKtor  of  vocational  tduca(i«n  In  Virginia  wlHCii  discvsm  iiio«li«|t 
hold  to  assist  Virginia  in  rovising  its  Ffderal  distribution  formula.)  .... 

Roiirburstmont  for  oiptftdituros  has  bnn  a  proMom  In  somo  localitios.  Wo  will  rocommond  that  forward  funding  bo  indudod  In  tho  now  logit* 
Utivo  proposal. 


CKAfTER  5.— HOW  AKE  TNAINING  KSOUKCES  USED? 
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/Ktors  limitjjig  ust  of  oihting  Flodiftg  bosod  or  inip- 
rosourctf  (p.  41).  propriott  tsaump- 

liOlls. 

Schooli  only  considor  thoir  own  Finding  not  Juttifiod.... 
faiilititsCpO)* 


Traifltof  rosourcis  havo  not  boon  Ag^H.. 

invtntorMi  (p.  S2). 


Costs  havt  not  bttn  analyztd  on  AgrM.. 

•i(p.54). 


a  comparativo  basis  < 


Program  schtdullng  has  not  boon  AgrM., 
ftoxiMt(p.5D. 


Whilo  tht  Kt  promotts  tho  cooptrativt  ust  of  nonpublic  fKilitits  and  othtr  rtsourcts  within  tht  community*  tht  impltmtnttUtN  of  this  prt- 
vision  by  Sutt  and  local  agoocios  is  not  mandatory  to  tho  oittnt  implitd  by  GAO. 

Such  a  suttmtnt  is  misltading  sinct  txctiltot  tumplts  of  utilization  of  othor  f Kilttits  art  itdudtd  by  GAO  in  this  chaottr.  Htwovtr.  m  do 
agrtt  that  only  U  SUtos  havo  usod  tht  provisions  for  contrKting  instructional  strvicts  from  othtr  avaOablt  and  prh«lt  training  rtiMir«M. 
This  numbtr  should  incroast  and  all  SUtts  art  givtn assisUnct  and  tncouragtmtnt  whtn  nttdtd  In  utilauigall  rtstufcts  avaiUMt  It  prtvidt 
vocational  and  tochnical  tducation.  , .  ^        .  ^ ,  ^ 

Whilt  tht  barritrs  to  utUization  of  othtr  rtsourcos  aro  numtrous  and  difficult  tt  ovorcomt.  promising  oxamplts  art  dtcumtnttd  in  th«  ifK 
proiimattly  i.S0OX00  vocational  studonts  now  participatiog  in  work  oiptritnct  progrtmf .  in  bMlnossos.  industrios,  hospitals,  on  fornis  and 
in  othtr  commumty  facilitits.  ......  ^  .  . 

.  Wo  would  apot  that  moro  conctrn  should  bo  givtn  to  tbtidtnUfication  of  possiMtrosourcts  for  providing  proroms  of  vtcat^ 

tducation.  Howtvtr.  it  must  bt  pointtd  out  that  whilt  invtntoflts  of  training  rtsturcts  in  a  comnwmty  may  strvt  a  MStfid  purpoM  as  a 
planning  mtchanism.  thty  do  not  In  and  of  thomstlves  Improvo  tho  dolivory  or  offoctivontst  of  vocational  tducation  sorvicts  imlott  spaaic 
arrangtmtnts  cm  bt  madt  for  thoir  utiltution  to  carry  out  tht  vocational  obioctivo  of  proparation  for  tmploymtnt 
earrlors  to  tht  tAiuation  of  many  trainwt  rtsourcos  prohibit  thoir  utiluation  by  socondary  and  in  many  instancos.  potttocondary  sivdtnli. 
Tht  lack  of  avaiUMt  timt  during  tht  day.  sptdalatd  training  objtctivts  and  tquiprntnt  ftr  armtd  forct  units,  and  disruption  In  traMng 
schodulos  aro  common  barriers  tnat  must  bo  ovorcomt  it  tht  utiluation  of  commuiMty  rosourcts  for  vocational  odncation. 

.  Thtrt  havt  bttn  stvtral  vocational  oducation  rosoarch  studios  on  tho  analysis  of  comparativo  costs,  fcowovor.  thost  havo  boon  Kmittd  in  scapt. 
Most  local  boards  of  oducatr^  ptrform  a  comparativo  analysis  of  costs  in  tho  proparation  of  thoir  budgtts,  analysts  of  tax  Sftaatitns.  tie. 
Whtit  tht  ust  of  trainii^  stations  in  a  cooptrativt  stttiag  may  havt  cost  advantagts  ovc  r  a  dassroom  or  laboratiKy  situation,  thtsa  art  UmM 
and  thtrtforoattoroativofaining  stations  must  bo  dtvtlopod.  ........... 

.  Wo  aroo  that  program  scht/iiling  has  not  bttn  as  fitxibilt  as  dtsirtd.  Howtvtr.  wt  must  point  out  that  traditional  schoduling  Is  typical  at  all 
itvtls  of  .antral  tducation.  titmtntary.  stcondary  and  poststcondary.  Whoo  programs  of  vocational  tducation  must  oporatt  within  tho 
framework  v^f  tht  gtntf4  tducation  program,  innovations  and  changts  havt  rtsulttd  in  vocational  programs  pionooringin  ituMt  tducttitnal 
program  sche,i^»l:;« 


TransporUtioft  has  often  not  been  Finding  not  supported 
provided  (p.  59).  by  facts. 


Construction  of  new  scliooi  facii-  Rndings  not|ustilled. 
ittes  has  been  favored  (p.  61). 


Sources  of  equipment  and  sop*  Finding  not  supported 
piles  have  Inot  bHn  folly         by  facts, 
explored  (p.  62). 


Other  obstacles  have  limited  full  Agree., 
use  (p.  64). 


The  development  of  area  vocational  schools  serving  students  from  2  or  more  institutions,  work  experience  programs,  whtre  the  student  spends 
part  of  the  day.  a  week  or  a  semester  in  the  school  and  in  an  equivalent  period  of  time  in  a  business,  industry  or  hospital,  and  use  of  tht 
facility  during  the  day.  evenings  and  summer  months  are  eurrples  of  flexiMe  scheduling  that  would  be  round  in  many  States. 

The  isolated  examples  of  transportation  problems  listed  by  gao  would  not  justify  this  finding.  We  would  agree  that  transpofation  has  not  always 
been  provided  for  vocational  students  especially  at  the  posbecondary  and  adult  levels.  However.  States  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
providing  transportation  for  most  of  the  secondary  students  within  the  capabilities  of  State  laws  and  fiscal  resources.  When  the  schools  fiscal 
resources  arelimited  transportation  may  only  be  provided  for  students  that  cannot  provide  their  own  transportatioo. 

State  laws  in  many  States  prohibit  the  transportation  of  students  2t  years  of  age  or  over,  or  for  those  enrolled  in  postsccondarf  and  adult 
education  programs  regardless  of  age. 
.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  construction  of  new  school  facilities  was  essential  to  the  expansion  of  programs  of  vocational  e<faication.  The 
useof  Federal  dollars  for  basic  construction  has  provided  catalytic  action  in  attracting  State  and  local  funds  for  program  operation. 

Construction  of  vocational  facilities  is  undertaken  only  after  a  thorough  survey  of  the  State's  training  needs,  the  number  of  training  stations 
that  will  be  required  and  the  occupations  that  should  be  provided  for.  Local  boards  of  education  must  request  and  approve  the  construdiOQ  of 
f aalities  and  the  people  approve  a  bond  issue  to  fund  the  local  share  of  the  facility. 

Even  though  1.201  construction  projects  have  been  approved  since  1970,  and  the  number  of  States  using  Federal  funds  for  construction  has 
decreased  slightly,  the  Federal  dollars  expended  for  construction  projects  have  decreased  from  ^1.414.000  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $35,423,000 
in  fiscal  yur  1973. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  school  administrators  that  directors  )nd  instructors  of  vocational  education  have  been  the  most  avid  pursuers 

of  equipment  and  supplies  from  all  avaiUhle  sources.  These  efforts  I'.ve  resulted  in  maximum  use  of  excess,  surplus,  national  Industrie 

equipment  reserve  programs  while  available  and  from  business  and  industry. 
We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  vocational  education  was  excluded  from  excess  propetty'progrims  in  early  1972  by  HEW  ftegulations, 

more  than  a  year  before  the  GAO  investigations  were  carried  out 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  emphasis  on  this  finding  by  GAO  in  view  of  the  examples  found  of  equipment  and  supplies  secured  from  sources 

other  than  purchases.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  equipment  and  supplies,  regardless  of  their  source,  must  be  provided  to  assure  quality 

instructional  programs  to  prepare  students  for  employment 
.  We  agree  that  there  ut  "obsta  Jes"  in  every  State  that  limit  the  full  utilization  c.  ^oucational  and  vocational  facilities. 

While  the  States  are  aware  of  these  "obstacles"  listed,  such  as  union  requirements,  teacher  certification,  contracting  with  private  schools 

counseling,  and  building  standards,  they  are  net  common  to  all  States  and  workable  solutions  now  exist  in  or  are  under  considtration. 
Other  "obstacles"  cited  may  not  be  obstacles  but  State  requirements  designed  to  protect  the  safety  of  students  and  assure  quality  training 

programs. 


CHAPTER  6.-IS  TRAINING  REUTEO  TO  EMPLOYMENT? 


Student  enrollments  have  not  been 
aligned  with  employment  op* 
portunities  (p.  69). 


Finding  not  supported     The  data  quoted  pertaimngto  enrollment  increases  in  home  economics  indicate  that  evaluators  were  not  considering  or  aware  of  the  provisions 
by  facts.  of  the  act^  which  authorizes  a  separate  appropriation  and  program  purpose  for  consumer  and  homemaking  education.  These  data  do  not 

reriict  trainmg  programs  for  employment.  Another  critidsm  was  leveled  at  low  enrollments  in  health  occupations  at  the  SKondary  levels. 

•Most  of  these  occupations  are  licensure  programs  and  require  high  school  graduation  or  equivalency  for  enrollment  These  occupations 

requiring  licensure  must  be  offered  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
A  comparison  of  10  randomly  selected  occupational  projictions  from  the  Department  of  Labor  publication.  "Occupational  Manpower  and  Train* 

ing  Needs"  and  enrollments  in  vocational  education  show  that  growth  in  enrollments  are  compatabie  and  are  aligned  with  the  projected 

occupational  needs  for  1980.  (See  attachment  VII.) 
An  examination  of  the  occupations  listed  in  this  publication  bv  OE  codes  and  the  enrollments  in  the  1?6I  and  1972  vocational  annual  report 

showed  that  this  finding  is  not  valid  and  does  not,  justify  the  findmg  nor  report  the  facts  available  pertaining  to  vocational  enrollments. 
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GAOMnff  BOAEfMCtiM  Basts  for  bOAE  fttctiod 


KHil  of  comptotitut  to  Mfolt*  HmlHif  Mll«slilM  Tliistvptof  caloiUUon.  bastd  unfortunaltly 

i«iiitslitsbMtilo«<pu71X.  ifw3ctosststAa3*yurvocatioMl"'^' 


ultly  on  tht  Ofiiy  kind  of  daU  wMch  is  ftnoraUy  avaUablo.  always  products  a  taw  ratio.  For  tiampit 
sclwel  art  aicrciatod  and  tfitn  coMpartd  to  tlM  ftumbtr  of  traduatts  from 
will  ^  a  msKh  lowtr  ratio  thati  0it  comparison  of  most  samt  r«luatts  witti  tht  nombor  '  that  dass  which  origioaHy  tnroMtd  in  thn 
proram.  This  typo  of  cohort  analysis  is  diflkolt  and  costly,  btcaust  of  tnrol  mtnt  addiUons  s  transftfs  during  a  dass'  tnbrt  history. 
In  additioii.  it  should  bt  oc!td  that  a  "noncompMion"  in  a  vootiooal  provan  oftto  anoot  bt  inttrprtted  in  likt  maootr  as  a  "dropoit" 
from  an  acadtmic  proram.  A  sigoiticaflt  numbtr  of  vocational  stodtnb  do  not  immtdtattly  complttt  Vtmt  protrams  btcaost  thty  havt 
airtady  Itarntd  tnouih  skills  to  tarn  wages  which  may  bt  urttnUy  rtqoirtd  by  their  familits.  Thtst  "school  Itavtrs'^art  prodoctivt  mtmbtfs 
of  society.  Onct  acain.  daU  art  difficult  to  obtai o  rtgardini  tht  oumbtr  of  thtst  studtnts  who  later  add  to  thtir  skills  throoih  postr«Ittatt 
or  adoft  tradt  txtension  proframs. 
Data  for  fiscal  Year  1973  sho«^: 


frtparatory 

Ftrctntatt  of  total 

Ptrctnlait  of  prtparatory 

Total  enrottmtnt 

tnrodnitnt 

tnroUpsient 

No.  of  completions 

tnrollmtnt 

12.072.445 

5.IS0.733 

4t.t 

1.196.272 

32.2 

This  tabit  indicates  that  5,190.733  art  tncolltd  In  ^9pm%  prtparlng  for  tainfal  tmployment  This  ficurt  was  dtrlvtd  by  txdudini  from  tht 
total  tnroltmtnt.  tht  tnrollmtnt  in  consomtr  and  homtmakint  pravocational  and  supplemtntary  adolt  and  apprtntictship  prorams. 

As  indicattd  tht  complttion  ptrctntaft  (lots  not  rtfltct  tht  fKt  that  approximately  two^thirds  of  tht  preparatory  cnrolimtnt  art  in  a  2-  to  4-ytir 
program. 

Studtnts  may  not  bt  tmptoytd  In  Agrtt..   Tht  capability  of  State  divisions  of  vocationat  tducation  to  pUct  and  followjp  studtnts  ar.d  to  obtain  pUcement  data  and  success  in  tht 

fields  for  which  trained  (p.  72).  iob  where  employed  has  limited  tht  data  avaitaMt  in  this  arta.  fromising  techniques  are  now  being  tested  in  such  States  as  New  York.  Massa* 

chu^.  and  Califbrnia  which  show  promist  of  providing  bttttr  data.  As  moft  schools  provide  job  pUcement  strvicts  and  occupational 
counselint  the  pUctmtnt  record  will  improvt. 

Practicts  limit  rtltvancy  of  voca*  Rnding  not  supporttd     Tht  GAO  rtport  indicatts  that  prtsent  prxbcts  limit  tht  relevancy  of  vocabonat  education  and  identify  practices  listed  below  that  are  typically 
tional  programs  (p.  72).  by  facts.  lacking  in  States.  It  must  be  recognized  that  differences  txist  but  a  comparison  of  accomplishments  with  poor  practices  identilitd  would 

not  Justify  tht  blanktt  statement  included  in  tht  report. 

labor  market  nttds  havt  bttn  Agrtt.  This  fumtmg  has  bnn  discusstd  in  chaPttr  It  findings.  Securint  valid  data  is  a  developmeftt  process  and  not  fully  impltmtnted  at  tht  present 

ntithtf  fully  nor  rtalistically  time.  But  States  art  utilini^g  tht  availabit  data  as  rtflected  tn  tht  changes  and  improvement  in  the  State  plans, 

asstsstd  (p.  73). 

Manpower  data  is  unavadable  or  Funding  not  iusbfied  Statements  tnduded  in  the  report  would  not  lustify  the  GAO  finding.  Wt  must  atrn  that  mora  and  better  data  art  ottdtd  but  an  tuminatiOA 

not  utiliied  (p.  73).  of  tht  56  State  plans  will  show  that  data  art  availabit  and  utilutd  to  dtvelop  tht  annual  and  long-range  Stato  plan.  Local  data  art  also 

availabit  and  utiliztd  in  tht  develocmtnt  of  local  plans  on  Kit  In  Statt  dtpartmtots  of  vocational  tducatton. 
funds  havt  not  boon  used  for  rrnding  not  supporttd  by  Wt  agree  (hat  mora  rtsourcts  must  bt  madt  availtbit  to  stcurt  tht  tsstntiat  plannint  data  nttded  at  tht  Statt  and  local  Itvels.  Howtvtr. 
planning  data  (p.  1%).  facts.  States  havt  utHiied  part  B  and  C  funds  to  stcurt  better  manpower  data  for  planning.  Good  eaamplts  of  Statts  making  such  tiptnditurts  art 

Ktntucky.  f<tw  York.  Ttus.  Arizona,  and  Flofida.  Rtstarch  prioritits  for  funds  availabit  undtr  part  C  in  fiscal  ytar  1975  indudt  Statt  and 
local  management  systems  for  planning. 

Work  eiptritnct  often  has  not  nnding  not  iusliitd  Ocoipational  training  must  btrtalistic  and  meet  tht  nttds  of  prosptetivttmpioyers.  The  work  eiperienct  part  of 

bttn  an  intecral  component  of  in  a  simulated  work  laboratory  or  shop,  or  in  a  business  or  Industry, 

vocational  curriculum  (p.  77). 

Work  tiptritnct  is  an  integral  part  of  many  vocationat  education  programs.  All  agriculture  studtnts  must  partidpato  In  actual  farm  tiptritnct 
or  placemtfit  in  ar  ibusintss. 

Htalth  programs  providt  dinical  tiptritncas  in  partidpating  hosoitals  and  htallh  fadlities.  Distribution  and  markttint  bisintss  and  ollic«» 
tradt  and  industrial  and  technical  programs  providt  work  tiptritnct  through  cooptrattve  education  protrams. 

WNlt  busintss  and  industrits  art  inttrtsttd  In  cooptrating  with  schools  In  work  tiptritnct  for  vocational  studtnts.  tht  fact  remains  that  not 
nur^^anough  work  stations  can  btprovidtd  to  meti  tht  nttds  of  all  studtnts  dut  to  production  schtdolts,  location  of  btsintssts  and  wtrk 

Attachment  VI it  shews  tht  numbtr  tf  studtnts  involvtd  in  work  tiptritnct  proruns  tnd  would  indicatt  that  work  ttptrltnct  is  an  Interil 
component  of  tht  vocational  curriculum  but  Is  not  a  mandatory  riquiramtnt 
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TKAciiwi  coins 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  Xow  concerning  ccluwitional  jHsrsonnel,  we  inulerstnnd 
that  many  low-incoiue  areas  are  faced  with  a  frequent  teacher 
turnover. " 

Wliat  i)eix-ent.  of  the  participants  in  Teachei-  Cor|>s,  Teaclicr  Corps 
projects*  nctually  stay  and  teach  in  the  low-income  areas? 

l)r.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statistic  varies  from  year  to  year. 
It  depends  on  tlie  mnnl>er  of  candichites  who  are  going  tn.  When  the 
first  series  of  studies  was  conducted  of  the  first,  through  the  fifth  cycle, 
wo  fonnd  that  approximately  80  |)ercentof  the  interns  went  into  edu- 
cation*  and  abont  72  {)en'eut  went  into  low-income  aiieas. 

In  1073  there  was  a  study  done  on  the  sixth  cycle  interns.  Wo  nsexi 
a  sample  of  about  700.  anci  fonnd  that  of  the  700  interns,  approxi- 
mately 50  j>ercent  of  them  went  into  education  while  a  fjoodly  nmnber 
of  them*  because  of  the  teacher  surplus  issue,  continued  tTieir  educxition. 
Of  tluit  50  jx^rcent*  approximately  100  percent  of  those  persons  went 
into  low-income-  areas. 

Mr.  FiX)Oo.  An^  there  any  kinds  of  incentives  which  provide  for 
these  participants  w!io  remain  in  these  areas? 

I>r.  Smith.  We  have  never  talked  about  incentives  except  for  the 
kind  of  tminin<r  that  has  been  available  to  them  th:it  makes  tliem  more 
qualified  to  work  with  childn»n  in  low -income  areas  than  teachers. 
As  a  nnUter  of  fact^  we  fomid  from  our  study  that  interns  were  supe- 
rior to  tl  '^se  teachers  who  were  comin^f  in  wlio  had  not  a  Teacher 
Corps  exiwrience  in  four  or  five  very  critiail  arcjis,  one  ]ia\ing  to  do 
with  the  development  of  self-concept  of  children. 

Mr.  Frx)OD.  I  can  add  this  (jucstion.  Wiat  improvements  Iiavc 
resulted  from  the  Teacher  Corps  involvement  in  the  low-income  areas? 

l)r.  Smith.  I  woidd  like  to  submit  lo  you  and  to  the  members  of 
the  conmiittec  a  number  of  reports  that  nave  come  to  us  relative  to 
tlie  success  of  the  Teacher  Cori)s  progmmi  over  the  last  few  vears.  Tlie 
primarj'  thin^r.  sin  has  l>een  that  we  have  In^en  able  to  maintain  greater 
continuity  of  teaching  purposes  in  low-income  schools  where  there 
have  been  Teacher  Corps  projects. 

More  importantly,  the  universities  that  have  lieen  involved  in  the 
Teacher  Cori>s  program  have  moved  to  institutionalize  many  of  the 
new  techniques  and  technolopes  that  have  been  developed  through  the 
Teacher  Corps  project.  So  that  what  we  arc  in  a  position  to  document, 
in  tenns  of  the  Teacher  Corps  prognun,  is  institutionalization  in  many 
of  the  pla  >s  where  the  Teacher  Corps  has  exist(?d  over  the  past  few- 
years.  We  have  l)ccn  extremely  successful  in  that  venture. 

VOCATIOXAL  EDt?CATIOX  TEi\CiI>ai  TRiMNINC 

Mr.  Flood.  Tlie  training  of  teachers  who  can  effectivelv  prepare  stu- 
dents for  what  is  now  referred  to  as  the  world  of  work  is  obviously 
basic  and  essential. 

How  much  is  provided  in  this  budget  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  vocational  education? 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  Under  the  Vocational  Educatic  .  Act,  vocational  tencher 
education  is  an  allowable  area  for  expenditure  of  appropriations  but 
under  part  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  voca- 
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tional  teacher  education^  \vc  i'ef|uested  no  s|)ccific  funds  because  we 
have  provided  for  that  by  folding  this  program  into  tlie  new  legis- 
hit  ion  and  it  will  be  accoininodated  there, 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  you  planning  to  tmin  what  we  call  pai^aprofessionals^ 
like  the  old  paranu»dirs  that  we  picked  up  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  retniin  any  of  the  current  vocational  education  teachers? 

Dr.  SMrrii.  The  pamprofessional  niav  not  necessi'rily  ho  vocational 
education  programs,  and  a  vocational  eduaition  teacher  already  work- 
ing in  the  school  may  in  fact  Ik?  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
prognim. 

With  the  new  authority  «pven  to  us  in  Public  Law  93-;580  we  focused 
veiy  heavily  on  the  retraining  of  the  existing  staff  of  experienced 
teachers  and  paniprofessionals  in  schools  preparing  teachers  includ- 
ing the  vocational  education  tejichers  and  the  rcgidar  academic 
teachers. 

We  are  really  focusing  on  the  development  of  new  attitudes  on  tlie 
part  of  these  tesichers  to  prepare  young  people  to  meet  the  world  as 
it  exi<5t.s  to<lay,  which  gets  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  teachers 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  young  i>eople  must  Ik  tniined  for 
the  world  of  work,  so  that  when  you  ask  the  question  how  nuicli  of  the 
budget  is  set  aside  for  vocational  education  pot  se,  the  answer  is  at 
this  point  in  time  that  we  would  have  to  examine  the  imml>er  of  pro- 
grams that  we  will  be  having,  tlmt  wc  will  be  f(x;using  on  the  total 
school  staff  that  has  vocational  educators  in  it,  to  Ik?  able  to  nmke  that 
statistic. 

KCTCRFr  XEKl)  FOR  VOCATION'AK  EDUCATION  TE.\CHKRS 

Mr.  Fr.oon.  All  those  thin^  Ixjing  true  ther,  what  is  your  projection 
of  the  need  for  vocational  eaucation  teachers  in  the  next  5  years?  You 
are  not  going  to  give  the  exact  figure*  but  what  is  your  guess  off  the 
topof  vour  head? 

Dr.  i*iF.RCE.  I  wish  you  hadn*t  asked.  That  is  one  figure  I  can*t  give 
you  nt  t  his  moment . 

Mr.  Flood.  Talk  it  over  with  your  people  and  lets  fiiul  tlmt. 

Dr.  PiF.RrF..  Unlike  most  other  educational  pri^j^nims,  there  has  l)ccn 
a  teacher  shortage  in  vocational  education,  but  these  estimates  ixn* 
based  on  case  reports  from  States  •either  than  on  a  complete  State  by 
State  analysis.  \'ou  may  recall  the  GAO  report  on  teachers  supply 
and  den)and  of  a  year  ago  which  cited  the  paucity  of  <bita  in  tins 
regard. 

I  The  information  follows :] 

Projection  of  Need  fdr  Vocationax.  Education  Teachfjis  in  the  Next  5  Tears 

Assuniinir  that  the  ratio  of  students  to  teachers  viiU  remain  n|>proN!nmtely 
50  to  1.  we  estimate  the  foUowing  numbers  of  vocational  echtciition  tcnehen? 
wUl  ho  ncetled  for  the  next  5  ycp-s:  1075.  28T»220;  1076,  .105,780;  1077,  3^4,680; 
1078, 363,^;  and  1070,  ;j06.120. 

UHBAX  AXD  RVnAh  SCHOOL  DKVEIX)PMENT 

Mr.  Flood.  According  to  your  justifications,  funding  for  the  urban 
and  the  rural  development  prognmi,  will  l)e  used  for  what  you  call 
phaseout  purposes* 
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Wliut  evaluation  has  been  conducted  which  deteruuncs  that  the 
pro«]rninis  previously  funded  have  l)een  successful  and  are  no  longer 
ivouired  now  for  Fecleral  fundintr^ 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairnuuu  let  nie  mention  to  you  what  the  basic 
desi«rn  of  tlie  urban-rnnil  pi'o^'jini  was  in  the  vei^*  bemnnin«y.  It  was 
a  5-year  dcnionstnition  effort  with  an  understandrngtTuit  it  had  only 
a  5-ye:ir  existence.  There  had  not  l>een  thou<;:ht  of  the  continuation 
of  theurban-runil  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yon  know  in  Washington  we  say  time  and  time  again 
there  is  nothing  more  pennaneut  in  Washin^on  than  a  temporary 
agency,  a  temi^niry  building,  or  a  temi>orary  job,  so  wlmt  al)out  this? 

Dr.*  Smith.  The* truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  design  that  was 
originally  develojwd  for  the  urban-rural  program  I  think  was  held 
all  the  way  through.  It  was  from  the  very  b^inning  a  5-ye;ir  program. 
It  was  desisted  prinnirily  to  test  sonie  basic  assumptions  about  how 
a  local  project,  with  the*school  ami  the  conununity,  could  come  to- 
gether to  asisess  their  needs*  and  then  use  those  resources  in  doing 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  what  it  was. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  cxacth*  what  it  was  and  where  it  is  today,  sir. 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  1  didn*t  ask  you  anout  detailing  a  program.  I  wanted 
to  know  what  evaluation  had  yon  conducted'^  I  know  what  the  pro- 
giam  is.  What  evaluation  have  you  conducted  of  the  program  which 
justiKcsthat  it  no  longer  requires'Federal  funding? 

Dr.  CAia>:R.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  evaluation  is  underway  presently  at 
St4tnfonl  University,  which  will  look  into  and  shortly  before  the  end 
of  its  fina  1  year,  bo  able  to  tell  you  about  tlmt. 

Mr.  Fi/)OD.  When  is  that  due? 

Dr.  G.\RTER.  This  is  the  last  year.  1976  is  the  last  year  for  diis 
program. 
Mr.  Fix)OD.  Yon  mean  fiscal  lOTfi? 
Dr.  PiERct:.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Cartkr.  That  program  is  presently  underway,  its  technical  re- 
ports give  us  information  on  program  process. 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  I  think  we  need  to  make  clejir,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
never  intencled  the  program  to  go  beyond  5  years. 

Mr.  Fu)OD.  I  know  all  about  that. 

Dr.  PiKRCt:.  We  arc  going  to  be  the  exception  to  the  rule,  we  think. 
We  did  intemU  however,  to  bp  able  to  tcli  Congress  and  the  people 
in  tho  educational  comnumity  how  effective  those  programs  were  at 
the  end  of  their  .5  years,  so  we  now  have  an  assessment  of  those  pro- 
gnims  underway  and  we  will  provide  that  to  interested  persons  when 
we  get  that  finished. 

ADVUT  KOUCATIOK 

Mr.  Flood.  On  your  adult  education,  how  many  adults  in  this  coun- 
try have  less  than  a  12th  grade  education  ? 

Dr.  PiF.ncB.  Abotit  53  million. 

Mr.  Flood.  And  howniany  of  them  are  over  45? 

Mr.  Dfj.kkr.  Just  offliand  I  can't  give  you  that  fig\ire. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  do  you  think  ?  You  must  have  an  idea.  I  would  just 
like  nn  idea  right  now.* 

Mr.  Dklkkr.  According  to  the  1974  current  population  survey,  ap- 
proximately 32  million. 
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Mr.  Fixx)D.  In  your  sUitoment  yon  indicate  that  the  budget  for  the 
adult  etlucation  will  train  about  1  million  persons. 
Dr.  Pxekcf:.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Flood.  Flow  many  of  that  inillion  are  over  45? 
Dr.  PiEKCE.  About  188,000  of  t  liut  million  are  over  45. 
Mr.  I)ei.ki:r.  81  percent  are  45  or  under. 

Mr.  FvooD.  This  is  what  I  want.  It  appears  then  that  the  budget 
is  directe<l  to  those  who  are  under  45  years  of  age;  is  tJiat  right? 

Mr.  Dklkkr.  Yes;  since  the  law  emphasizes  employability  and 
productive  citizenship,  our  guides  in  the  psist  have  encouraged  the 
btates  to  cmicentratc  on  ages  18  to  44. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  just  told  us  that  there  are  relatively  nior&  people 
over  45  wlio  need  adult  education.  If  all  those  things  are  so,  wliy 
weren't  you  directing  more  of  the  bud^>t  to  tliat  age  group? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  law  recjuircs  that  priority  be  given  to  those  need- 
ing bsisic  education,  meannig  those  persons  having  less  than  8  years 
of  formal  schooling.  With  the  «n{>hasis  placed  on  employal>ility, 
most  of  tlie  funds  have  been  sui^porting  those  under  age  45  who  have 
the  greater  number  of  pnxluctive  work  vears  remaining. 

Dr.  Belu  But  the  law  doesn't  prohibft  spending  over  age  44. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  w  is  my  next,  not  question*  but  statementv  You  are 
clear  about  that? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Tliat  is  true;  I  agree  with  Dr.  BelPs  statement  that 
the  law  does  not  nrohibit  si>en  ding  over  age  44. 

Mr.  FiiOOD.  That  being  the  cjise  then,  why  weren't  you  directing 
more  of  this  money  to  that  age  group  ? 

Dr.  PiFJicE.  We  have  been  increasing  the  percentage.  Tlie  States 
have  been  following  the  siiggested  guidelines  in  terms  of  that  priority 
being  in  those  age  rangi'S  18  to  44. 

Mr.  Flood.  Ti^u  ate  not  about  to  n*aline  priorities? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  will  realine  priorities  insofor  as  we  can,  but  there 
are  restrictions  in  tlie  law  such  as  priority  given  to  those  having  1«b 
than  8  vearsof  formal  schooling. 

Paul,  is  it  20  percent  or  up  to  20  {Hsrcent  of  the  funds  that  can  be 
spent'for  hicrh  school  programs  i 

Mr.  Deijv.  u  Up  to  20  percent  can  bp  spent  for  higli  >;chool  programs. 

Mr.  Fixk>d.  I  thmk  thatis  ri^t. 

Dr.  Pierce.  So  we  are,  restricted,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  tennsof  reonler* 
ing  those  priorities  totally.  We  can  make  certain  kinds  of  additional 
efforts,  but  it  can't  be  a  total  realinement  of  tile  priority. 

X.VTIOXAL  ADVIS(^RY  COUNCIL  RETORT 

Mr.  Flood.  Recently  a  report  of  the  National  Advisorj'  Council  on 
Adult  Education  recommended  a  §200  million  progmm  for  adult, 
education. 

Did  vou  sec  that? 

Mr.  Delkrr.  Yes. 

Afr*  FiiOOD.  Anv  you  planning  to  man  the  barricades,  or  are  you 
planninga  public  restxmse  tothat  rv^port  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Wo  will  respond  in  terms  of  a^rreeinent  to  the  total  need, 
the  fact  tliat  1  million  i)eople  beinff  served  in  no  way  begins  to  meet 
the  needy  but  we  have  to  respond  also  by  sieving,  Mr.  Chainnun,  that 
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fuiiils  iiitist  be  liiuitod^  uiul  \\v  have  to  iimke  some  very  tough  decisions 
us  to  hoW  much  money  we  can  aiford  to  {uit  into  any  one  of  these 
programs  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  1  certainly  don't  feel  yon  ai-e  yelling  **Charge"  or  any- 
thin*;  like  that. 

Dr.  l*iKHCK.  1  think  everyone  has  a  commitnient  to  ivy  to  do  more 
here*  at  least  the  i>eoj>le  whom  we  deiU  w*ith  have  a  commitment  to 
try  and  tlo  more^  once  the  econoniic  picture  improves,  but  at  this 
monient  we  simply  are  limited  in  the  amount  of  dollars  that  we  can 
put  into  any  one  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Delkkil  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  I  mi/^ht  add  in  terms  of  what  can 
actually  be  accomplished  in  relation  to  the  4[>  niiilion  adults,  our  efforts 
are  nriiuarily  to  develop  State  capacity  to  train  and  educate  adults. 
Adult  education  funds  ni  this  country  are  about  75  i>ercent  Federal, 
whereas  other  education  progninis  get  only  about  8  l)ercent. 

ADCI^T  KDLX'.VnOX  LKUISL.\TIOX 

Mr.  Fi.ooi>.  This  new  legislation  fur  adnlt  education  which  was  just 
enacted  last  year,  that  allows  States  to  nset^O  |)ercent  of  their  grants  for 
the  high  school  wjui  valency.  They  can  take  another  20  i)ercent  for  the 
adults  ill  institutions. 

What  do  you  hear  from  the  States  about  these  new  provisions?  Are 
they  planning  to  use  any  of  these  funds  for  these  purposes?  What  is 
^oingon? 

Mr.  Delkkk.  IJoth  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  upi)er  limits. 
They  are  not  required  to  s{>end  any  money  ni  either  area.  They  arc  both 
|)enuis.sive,but  upper  limits. 

The  States  right  now  are  in  the  midst  of  preparing  new  State  plans 
in  res|)onse  to  the  new  provisions.  We  have  just  published  proposed 
regitlations  a  ittle  over  a  month  ago.  These  plans  will  be  connng  to  us 
by  June  30  of  this  year.  That  will  give  us  the  first  comprehensive  accu- 
rate response  to  this  authority. 

Based  on  what  we  know  at  present,  without  hard  figures,  most  of  the 
States  arc  spending  close  to  20  percent  of  Federal  money  mi  high  school. 
Almost  all  States  have  historically  put  money  into  serving  the  institu- 
tionalimi  persons  as  well. 

'Sir.  Ff-ooD.  Thank  von  very  much. 

Mr.Royhal? 

mVGIIKRS  CORPS 

•Mr.  Rom\i^  T  just,  have  some  questions  on  Tcacliere  Corps.  I  want  to 
know  how  many  teachers  have  been  trained  up  to  this  time  under  that 
program. 

Dr,SMrni.  We  have  trained  approximately  11,000  interns  who  be- 
came teachers  over  the  last  J)  years.  A  very  limited  number  of  ex- 
pcrienccfi  teachers  already  in  the  schools  were  trained  simply  because 
It  was  not  until  this  past  year,  when  we  had  the  new  authority  under 
Public  l^w  9,V:J80,  that  we  coidd  legally  train  the  existing  experi- 
enced teachers. 

I  think  what  wc  have  had  is  a  provision  which  allowed  us  to  pro- 
vide limited  training  for  the  team  leader  who  was  part  of  the  Teachers 
Corps  team.  We  estimate  that  in  terms  of  the  total  numbers  of  ex- 
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perienced  teachci-s  who  Imve  been  trained  in  the  Teachers  Corps  pro- 
graiU)  and  trained  means  iweiving  at  Ie;ist  a  conrse  but  not  a  pre- 
scribed course,  there  niight  have  been  a  total  of  2,000  over  a  9-year 
period. 

Mr.  Rom\L.  Over  a  0-year  jieriod? 

Dr.  Smith.  Over  a  0-year  {icriod.  ITntil  this  year  the  major  thrust 
for  Teachers  Corps  has  alwap  been  the  intern  and  it  is  the  11,000 
interns  who  received  the  tnunin^^.  It  was  only  when  the  Congress 
gave  us  the  new  legislation  for  retraining  that  we  could  begin  to  look 
at  a  deliberate  system  of  rt»training  of  the  experienced  teacher,  so 
that  ours  has  been  primarily  preservice.  We  arc  just  beginning  now 
to  focus  on  inscrvice. 

TB.\CIIIN(J  OK  SIKUaXT  WORKERS 

Mr.  KovitAL.  Of  the  teachers  who  have  been  tniined  and  who  arc 
now  still  teaching,  are  any  of  them  now  teaching  the  mignint'  workers? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  excellent  article  by 
Dr.  Patricia  Cabnmi,  who  was  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia but  who  hsu>  now  <rone  to  the  East  Angeles  Comnumity  Col- 
lege, on  mignuit  edncadon  which  I  think  has  had  at  least  two  cycles. 
Slic  documents  where  those  young  people  were  trained  in  that  pro- 
gnmi,  and  liow  they  have  bi'gun  to  use  that  migrant  tniining 
prognini. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  article  was  so  good  it  has  been  published 
by  UNESCO  in  five  languages  al>ont  the  Mexican-American  migrant 
program  in  California. 

We  have  left,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  discretion  for  the  thrust, 
whether  it  is  migrants,  bilingual,  bicultural,  or  correctional,  to  the 
local  project.  They  make  the  decision.  We  have  not  had  a  largo  num- 
ber of  migrant  programs. 

The  focus  had  been  primarily  on  either  rural  or  urban,  but  Dr. 
Cabrera's  efforts  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  over  the 
past  4,  5,  or  0  years  have  been  so  exceptionally  good  that  I  think  that 
if  you  were  interested  in  knowing  specifically  about  a  migrant  pro- 
gram, we  would  be  abid  to  get  that  data  for  you. 

Mr.  RoYBAi/.  I  would  like  to  have  more,  information  with  regard  to 
the  migrant  teaching  program.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  that  could  be 
made  available  to  us. 

Dr.  SMrrn.  All  right, sir. 

Mr.  FiX)0D.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  article?  Can  you  submit 
that? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  will  get  a  copy  of  Dr.  Cabrera^s  article. 
[The  article  follows;] 
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XiiE  Kuuc.vriON  OF  MuiiUNr  Woukkrs— Wukuk  Do  Wt:  55tanu?— A  Biunuual 

KUUCATIO.V  rKO<!'»AM  IN  OaUFUUNIA 
THE  "INVISIBLK"  AMERICANS 

(Tlie  Piitrieia  lleffernau-Cubrera*) 

There  an»  11  million  •invisible"  Aiuerieaik;.  They  are  the  rural  ptHiv.  Thein*  Is 
the  culture  of  imverty.  Tlieir  uu.seeu  legions  include  uiore  thau  15  uiilliou  Spauish- 
siieakint;*  Mexicau-Americau  uiigniut  fanu workers  who  live  iu  tiie  live  :a'outh- 
western  :>tates.  'niou;:h  the  culture  of  |M»vert.v  cuts  across  all  other  cultures 
(huuger  and  hopelessness  are  gnsit  eiiualizers)^  thes4»  low-iiic<me  Mexit*aii- 
Americans  face  uuiuuely  cuuiplex  problems.  Often  they  do  not  siieak  EuKlish ; 
their  chihlren  are  virtually  uutouclied  by  existing  schuul  protpmuis ;  their  hick 
of  job  skills  aud  the  increasint;  tecliutticatiun  of  agriculture  It^ad  them,  inevitably 
to  bewnie  clients  of  siK'iaUwelfare  agencit^s.  Kootlt*ss,  socially  and  ecououitcally' 
disoriented,  they  represent  a  tntgi^'  loss  in  human  resources. 

The  problems  of  Mich  homeless,  economically  aud  socially  diiH)rieuttHl  families 
ar(»  manyr  tenuous  and  t*oniplicated ;  but  i»erlmps  one  of  the  nmst  tnigic  problems 
oi  all  has  been  the  inability  of  their  childreu»  in  too  many  instautvs,  to  bec<nue 
meaningfully  aud  successfully  involvcnl  in  the  process  of  education.  Tlie  children 
l>iM,-ome  alienatetl  (piiekly  froui  the  school  aud  drop  out  at  the  tirst  available 
oi>lH>rt  unity. 

t'UCh  failures  and  reject l<»n  of  educatiiai  are  ixirticularly  tragic  at  a  time  when 
the  forces  of  technilicatiou  and  automation  in  Auiericuu  life  are  nipidly  eliminat- 
ing each  year  nniny  of  the  alri'iuly  scan*e  aud  inade<iuate  Jobs  at  which  unskilled 
and  untrained  individuals  are  able  to  work.  As  seasonal  agricultural  emph>yment, 
for  example^  bci-mnes  un»re  sc:irce.  uniny  of  these  families  Itecome  i)ermanent 
clients  of  welfare  servia»s  or  move  in  Increasing  nund>ers  into  the  citlcsv  to  com- 
plicate aud  exacerbate  already  dangerously  troubled  situations  in  the*  nietro- 
liolitan  slums  and  ghettos,  rarticularly  dilHcult  is  the  situation  of  Mexican 
Americans.  In  addition  to  all  tlie  other  handicaps  which  they  share  with  other 
disadvautage4l  groups,  they  labor  also  with  the  handicaps  of  language  deficiencies 
and  cultural  alienation.  The  problem  has  many  aspects  when  .studied  in  detail : 

InsitnbtUty  of  family  life. — Families  without  roots,  although  cemented  together 
with  a  warm,  understanding  interrelationship,  are  victims  of  many  social  and 
economic  Ills.  If  the  unnUn*r  f  rural  t>oOr  families  who  move  with  the  crops  could 
»>e  stnbillzeil,  many  social  air*  I'vononiic  problems  could  be  solved.  If  the  latent 
talents  of  these  farm  laborers  could  be  discoventl,  awakened,  and  develoi)ed,  a 
i»«)stly  lo.ssof  sm-ieiy  would  be  alleviated. 

Poor  ttchool  nttnidanve> — Sampling  studies  In  Tulare  County*  indicate  how 
st^rious  are  the  Hlucational  problems  of  the  migrant  families.  A  recent  stmly 
shtmwl  that  80  iwrcent  of  Spanish-snrname<l  citizens  2.1  years  or  older  had  8 
years  or  less  of  scho«>llng.  Seventeen  percent  had  none.  The  median  school  years 
comtdeted  was  6.1,  the  lowest  in  California. 

Conffiot  of  i-fifuc— Theirs  an»  lives  of  quiet  pas.slveness.  Not  only  do  they  live 
with  traditional  problems  of  poverty,  but  they  are  further  burdened  by  Inability 
to  .speak  English  adequately  and  by  conflicts  iu  values  of  their  own  culture  and 
those  of  the  dominant  culture. 

f,nck  of  aflcquate  incofne. — The  average  annual  Income  earned  by  the  heads  of 
sejisonal  farmworker  famllle.s  was  recently  estimated  fti  $2,084.  The  medlaii 
family  Income  was  $3,52T.  Tliis  Is  the  lowest  In  the  State. 

Social  rfrpcnifrMcy.— Studies  show  that  thwe  fanUlifS  depend  heavily  upon 
.social  service  to  survive,  A  Santa  Barbara  study  made  recently  revealed  that  a 
migrant  iM>pulallon  *v)r,stltntlng  23  percent  of  the  community,  accounted  for  85 
lH?ret»nl  of  service  relatc<l  to  welfare,  health,  probation  law  enforcement,  and 
school  attendance.  .     .    .     ^       ♦  ,   *  # 

Dropouts  from  nchool  ntif!  li/c— The  need  for  children  to  work,  lack  of  motiva- 
tion, and  other  factors  mandate  too  often  that  these  children  drop  out  of  school  as 
soon  as  i)Osslble,  Few  remain  until  graduation. 

•PAtrldn  HpfTcrnnn  rnhrorA  (t^nltrd  Stntrs).  SnrcIalUt  In  tMchrr  oducathm.  MlinKun' 

r^f  th"  nrocrnm  for  hlllnwml  trncbir  whicntlon  nt  tho  Unlrcrsltv  .i  ,.onthorn  raUfornln. 
hnH  rtutho^refl  nnil  pro.lmTil  namrrouH  nrt!c|p«.  two  rdiicntlonni  niros.  nnd  n  mtdtl- 

"^'rTtnX^^        th? tart  of  CallfornlnV  Snn  .Toacjuin  Vallrv.  I.  one  tho^ljrgr^^^^^^ 
rlchilt  airrlcult«r«l  areas  of  the  United  States  of  Amt'rtca.  Its  important  role  nn  ft  crnt^J  »{ 
('nUf"nl?«  m  S^^^^^  mandate  conrrrn  for  th^  rnmplpx  **;b»<*atj«nn/- /"t;^"^^ 

winomic  pr(^l^^^  resultjnir  from  thP  dichotomy  of  an  afflupfit  niml  residential  population 
and  thecidtorally  aUenatH  poor. 
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One  of  the  nu^At  eritira!  dialleiiKes  to  the  Nation  is  the  provision  of  equal 
iMlucutiunai  opiK)rt unity  for  nilKnint  Im])aete(I/ruraI  communities. 

To  rei>eat.  none  of  the  needs  of  migrant  farmworkers  are  uni(|ue  or  new.  The 
(Ufiicuity  Is  that  so  many  of  the  needs  of  other  gn>ni>s  are  combined  to  form  their 
massive  need.  They  share  the  handica])  of  extreme  poverty  with  those  who  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  econondc  ladder.  They  suffer  the  handicap  of  segregation 
with  others  who  are  outside  the  cultural  mainstream,  as  well  as  the  handicap  of 
.<;|>eaklng  another  idiom  or  a  substandard  version  of  the  dominant  language.  And 
they  suffer  the  handicap  of  migrancy  I>ecause  they  and  their  children  are  a  root- 
less, elusive  force  with  little  In  common  other  than  the  accident  of  working  to- 
gether for  a  brief  t>erIod  of  time. 

There  are  educational  techniques  for  dealing  with  any  or  all  of  the.se  problems. 
The  solutions  require  facilities,  i>ersonneU  materials,  and  money.  There  are  ways 
under  various  grants  and  laws  and  acts  for  even  the  smallest  of  .school  systems 
to  pro\ide  facilities  and  money ;  hut  the  areas  of  trainwl  ]>ersonneI  and  materials 
tlevelopment  art*  In  desperate  need  of  attention. 

The  solutions  also  reqidre  concern— concern  of  teachers  and  .school  people  and 
of  connminlties  that  must  l>e  a  Wakened  to  the  full  realization  that  the  develop- 
ment of  human  ]>otentIaU  as  well  as  the  loss  In  human  resources.  Is  vital  to  the 
Nation.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  number  of  children  In  the  migrant  streams  under 
the  age  of  14  Is  In  exces*;  of  150,000.  with  .some  40.000  of  them  moving  into  Cali* 
fornia.  Of  this  numl>er,  ST  |)ercent  of  them  are  of  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds. 

TRACIIER  corps:  A  PROGRAXf  WITH  PROMISK 

It  is  vital  that  the  teacher  communicates  with  the  child,  not  only  In  matters 
of  the  mind,  but  also  through  the  dynamics  of  human  Interaction.  Teacher  Corps 
Interns  who  are  working  In  the  west  and  southwest  are  In  a  unique  i>09itIon 
as  primary  agents  for  bringing  education  Into  the  realm  of  possibility  for  many 
disadvantaged  youth :  They  have  the  time,  the  talent,  and  the  desire  to  serve 
this  .<4egment  of  the  e<1ucatIonaI  population.  But  they  mast  l>e  able  to  communicate 
with  the  child,  with  the  chihrs  im rents,  and  with  the  child's  societal  worid. 
It  is  the  resi>on.sIbiIity  of  the  teacher  to  reach  and  teach  the  child  In  the  chlld*s 
cuitunil  .setting,  as  he  functions  In  hl.s  own  language  community.  The  Teacher 
Con>»  inteni.  and  any  other  teacher,  must  be  able  to  link  the  public  school 
to  the  child's  world  as  a  i)osItIve  Institutional  sj-steni.  If  the  public  school  Is  to 
become  .such  a  change  agent.  It  Is  es.*ientlal  that  teachers  become  proficient 
In  the  chiurs  language  and  em|Hithlc  towards  his  culture. 

The  University  of  Southern  California  (USC),  in  liOS  Angeles,  has  a  Teacher 
Corps  nirabmlgrant  project  in  blllngimlAlcultural  education  which  Is  designed 
to  strengthen  educational  oi>port unities  and  facilitate  learning  growth  In  low- 
Income  Spa ni.sh«si>ea king  children  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers.  It  Is 
a  joint  teacher  train  nig  effort  l>etween  the  university  and  certain  local  education 
agencies  which  provides  ])erfonnance  criteria  for  teacher  accountability  and 
Introduces  Innovative  .stnitegies  to  develop  exi»ertlse  in  clearly  defined  teacher 
l>ehavlors.  It  Is  a  2«year  graduate  studies  program  leading  to  the  California 
teaching  credential  and  the  ma.ster  of  science  degree  In  e<1ucatlon  with  specializa- 
tion In  bilingual  educntlon  and  the  teaching  of  English  to  .s^ieakers  of  other 
languages  (TBSOL).  It  recruits  and  trains  blllngiml  Inte/ns  with  positive 
conintltments  to  careers  In  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged,  a  strong  sense 
of  the  need  for  humanistic  approaches  to  the  teacUlng/leamlng  process,  and  the 
desire  to  live  In  and  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  a  low-Income  community. 

Tids  project  Involves  parents,  teachers,  and  others  in  decisionmaking  In  order 
to  move  toward  communlty-ba.sed  education  that  utilizes  previously  untapped 
human  resources  both  for  volunteer  services  and  In  differentiated  staffing  pat- 
terns In  the  .school.s.  It  Is  comi)etenccy-based,  hollstlcally  oriented,  and  concerned 
with  outcomes  In  terms  of  teacher  i)erfonnance  and  pupil  achievement. 

PRBSRRnCK  PHASF: 

In  the  selection  proc^.ss  preference  Is  given  to  candidates  who  are  fluent  In 
Spanish.  Tiie  preservlce  training  period  emphasizes  blllngiml  teaching  strategies 
and  Spanish  langimge  development  for  both  native  and  nonnative  Spanish 
si)eakers.  The  Instructional  modules  concerned  with  blllngiml  teaching  strategies 
are  continued  throughout  the  2»year  laser  vice  period. 
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A  high  iuU'iisive  hiuKUugr  truiiiiug  program  (IIILT)  in  Spuuish  haiii  also  l)eeu 
(leveh)iHHl  to  help  otlier  teachers  wl»o  have  tlie  \vill»  lait  not  the  language,  become 
biliiigmil  enough  to  work  in  clui^rooms.  The  primary  goal  of  the  (>-\veek  program 
18  to  provide  si>eeiat  training  for  non-Spanish-speaking  teacher-interns  and 
teachers  who  will  he  teaching  Mexicnn-Americnn  children  in  the  elassnxan  and 
intenii'ting  with  their  (MrtMits  in  C(Mnuuniity  and  scho<d  relattnl  activities. 

S|iecial  consideration,  in  the  deveh>pment  of  the  program,  was  given  to  the 
following  uresis. 

First,  that  the  language  conip(ment  he  develoi>ed  with  (hrect  iinixict  poten- 
tials.  Tile  kuowlinlge  of  language  is  an  iiaiM)rtant  tool  in  communicating,  and 
concerns  should  be  directed  to  the  use  of  the  language  to  meet  language  pn>blems 
as  they  exist  in  educatitmal  i^itmitions.  T(k>  often,  language  is  taught  in  a  vacuum. 
Although  of  iniiK>rtanc*'  in  itself,  there  must  be  a  vehicle  to  bring  the  use  of 
this  skill  and  knowleilge  to  where  it  can  be  most  beneticinl.  Introducing  language 
proticieucy  in  the  early  training  i)eriod  of  teachers  should  diminish  many  areas 
of  misunderstanding  and  negative  attitudes  which  many  te:ichors  develop  and 
which  can  he  directly  tract^l  to  the  inability  to  cminnunicate  and,  therefore*  to 
be  understood. 

Second,  that  language  and  culture  he  considered  as  one  effort.  As  language  is 
a  toot  developing  from  and  contributing  to  a  culture,  a  IIILT  program  needs 
to  relate  heavily  to  the  culture  of  the  target  group,  in  this  instance  the  &?i«nisU* 
si>eaking  Me.xica  n-Ainericans. 

A  major  thena*  of  the  preservice  phase  of  the  program,  prior  to  the  teacher- 
intern's  entry  into  the  intensive  language  exi)erieiice,  should  he  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  cultural  mores  and  values  and  all  the  various  ways  in  which 
language  becomes  an  intercultural  comniuuicAnt.  In  the  IIILT  program,  e.xperi* 
enc(»sare  included  which  hlep  the  i>articipant  to  understand  and  relate  the  ways 
in  which  culture  slia^K's  and  intlueiices  attitudes  as  well  as  heliaviors. 

Third,  that  there  be  adniiuistrative  support  for  the  training  effort  and  {m* 
tential  program  outceanes.  In  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Teacher  Cor|)s  pro- 
ject, interns  are  imineiHately  and  directly  involveil  in  schools  and  in  the  com* 
inunity.  Many  of  their  early  efforts  are  to  develop  special  cla.sses  for  children 
and  for  i>arent  programs.  One  would  antici()ate  that  interns  coming  to  high  in- 
tensive language  training  would  learn  to  develop  teaching  and  community  strate- 
gies using  tlieir  new  language  proticieucy,  and  that  they  would  need  administrative 
support  to  introduce  new  ideas  in  the  le>cal  school  districts  to  which  they  will 
he  assigned.  School  administrators  such  as  program  coordinators  and  principals 
are  invited  to  be  involvetl  in  the  pre.service  orientation  phase  of  the  intensive 
language  experience.  Just  as  a  common  language  enhances  couimuuication,  com* 
nioa  e.xtK^riences  enhance  future  relationships,  thereby  providing  the  potential 
for  initiation  of  new  efforts  and  implementation  of  innovative  programs. 

Fourth,  tliat  a  followthnmgh  effen^t  result  from  the  jireservice  effort.  Too  often 
programs  lose  their  initial  impact  and  develop  diminishing  returns,  unless  rein- 
forced periodically.  The  preservice  i)rogram  .should  be  desigaed  to  blend  naturally 
into  inservice  efforts,  to  cimtlnue  developing  language  proflciency  and  to  relate 
it  to  t(*aching  strategies  and  other  related  educational  situations. 

The  staff  .selection  and  train i  ig,  degree  of  intensity,  rotation  scheduling,  and 
ixsyehological  i)repanition  of  particiiwints  are  similar  to  the  format  previously 
used  by  the  Petice  Cori>s. 

The  materials  used  for  the  USC-HILT  project  were  develope<I  t»specially  for 
the  prognini.  They  were  designed  for  the  development  of  teacher-pa rent-hoine- 
school  coiniauitlty  communication,  utilizing  microwave  and  flexible  frame  for- 
mats, as  well  as  such  devices  as  action-scrlpt.s,  draniatization.s,  dialogs,  role- 
playing  and  other  techniques. 

Major  features  of  the  high-intensity  program  are:  a  focus  on  language  learn- 
ing, with  other  activities  introduced  only  if  profitably  integrated  into  that  en- 
vironment :  immediate  u.se  of  the  target  language  aiiioag  trainees  and  staff,  in'^and 
(Hit  of  class;  approximately  eight  language  class  hours  daily,  plus  language- 
oriented  activities  outside  the  classroom;  and  intense  staff  involvement  in  all 
aspects  c»f  the  language  program.  . 


testing.  i*rortcieney  is  de.scribe<l,  for  example,  asnCan  handle  witli  confidence  but 
not  facility  ino.st  social  situations  including  intrcKlnctions  and  oisual  conversa- 
tions about  current  events,  one's  work,  family,  and  autobiographical  information. 
Simple  instructions  to  students.  Can  understand  most  conversations  on  non- 
technical subjects.  Has  a  speaking  vocabulary  sufficient  to  express  himself  simply. 
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INSKKVICR  IN'rt»NBIIIF  IS  TIIK  SCllOOl.  AND  COMMUNITY 

Amohfrits  general  rorU  the  intenishli)  phase  of  the  proKraiu  alms  to  streuRthen 
etlucational  opportunities  available  to  the  children  of  miRrant/seasonal  farm 
workers,  by  providinR  interns  fluent  in  Spanish  and  trained  in  biliufnml  teaching 
strategies,  and  thereby  to  demonstrate  that  through  bilingual/bicultural  learning 
experiences  it  is  possible  to  pro\ide  equal ity  of  e<lucational  opportunity  to  poor 
Spanlsh-siwaking  children,  and  to  develop  the^ children's  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  cultunil  differences  among  their  peers  and  in  the  rest  of  society. 

We  also  want  to  assist  the  school  districts  to  develop  and  to  adopt  new  cur* 
riculnnis  in  Knglish  as  a  second  language,  SiMUiish  language  development,  early 
childhood  education  (K~3),*  mathematics,  langtmge  arts  and  humanities,  by 
making  available  the  resources  and  expertise  of  the  t University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  a.ssist  these  same  school  districts  to  develop  innovative  teaching 
methods  by  offering  the  staff  an  inservice  training  prognim. 

And  we  want  to  attract  and  preimre  as  bilingual  teachers  fluent  spenkers  of 
Spani.sb  and  members  of  the  Simnish-.speaking  community  who  might  not  other* 
wise  have  elected  to  enter  the  fleld  of  educathm. 

Corpsmon  are  placed  in  kindergarten  to  cover  primary  (K-3)  and  .seventh-  to 
eighth'grade  levels.  During  the  inservice  .stage  of  their  training,  an  intern  par- 
tirlimtes  in  observation  and  participation  activities  as  prescribed  bv  the  team 
leader,  and  depending  upon  the  e<lucational  .setting  of  the  team.  In  the  ea.se  of 
the  team,  interns  are  placed  in  a  nongraded  primary  setting  who.se  basic 
model  of  instruction  is  accomplished  by  two  team-teaching  .sections  In  three  self- 
contained  classrooms  supplemented  by  an  Individualize<l  prescribed  program 
strategy  (e.g.  mathematics)  nnd  langiiage  laboratory.  Tliere  are  other  diversified 
progranus.  such  as  reading  in  preschool  for  ages  3Vi  to  5Vi.  In  the  upi)er  grade«, 
the  interns  function  as  a  team  in  nongraded  settings  utilizing  a  di.strict-staff- 
generated-individnalized-contract  method  for  teaching  and  instruction.  In  each 
ca.se  interns  are  cycletl  through  exiwriences  which  will  cover  the  total  curriculum 
and  each  Intern  is  able  to  ob.'ierve  and  practioe  some  of  the  most  promising 
techniques  in  room  management,  classroom  control,  directed  teaching,  tutoring 
and  some  of  the  techniques  and  strategies  utilized  in  diagno.sing  and  prescribing 
Instruction  for  .students  base<l  on  their  experiential  background  and  their  learn- 
ing .styles. 

Tn  both  settings,  in  the  .second  year  of  training  in  the  Teacher  Corps,  the 
interns  are  guided  into  various  experiences,  for  example,  teaching  strategies, 
teau)  teaching,  and  differentiated  stafllng  models  in  the  bilingual  .setting.  They 
are  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  teaching  material  and  units  ba.sed  on  the 
instructional  framework  of  the  school  districts. 

Teacher  Corps  Rural-Migrant  project  at  the  TTniversitv  of  Southern  California 
strongly  Mieves  that  teacher  education  programs  must  take  the  Initiative  In 
developing  realistic  new  approaches  to  the  education  process,  if  ^lere  is  to  l)e 
an  escape  hatch  from  a  lifestyle  of  poverty. 

WTiat  do  you  do  when  11  ctiildren  show  np  at  yotir  classroom  door  one  morn- 
ing .  .  .  and  there  are  only  3  weeks  left  in  the  .semester?  \y\mt  can  vou  .say 
to  I0.year-old  Carios.  who  falls  a.sleep  at  his  desk  becan.se  he  got  up  at  4  a  m 
to  Work  In  the  fields  with  his  family  before  coming  to  .school?  How  does  a  child 
develop  a  positive  .self-image,  learn  to  feel  pride  in  bis  identltv.  when  he  has 
no  iwrmanent  address  ,  .  .  or  .school  records  .  ,  .  or  shoes  ,  .  Wlmt  are 
the  re.spon.sibilities  of  a  community  in  guaranteeing  the  .same  priviieges  of  clti- 
zen.ship  to  migrant  workers  that  permanent  residents  rigbtfullv  exwct  and 
receive? 

*  J m*'  ^^^^  "  treadmill  of  futility  and  fntstration,  Ignorance  and  Inevi- 

tability, hunger  and  despair?  How  do  you  develop  an  Informed  citizenrv  readv  to 
demand  the  ''liberty  and  jn.stlce  for  nW  that  are  inherent  In  the  concepts  of  a 
democratic  .society?  How  do  you  convince  .someone  who  was  bom  to  the  hopeles.s- 
ne.s.s  of  iibject  poverty  that  "the  pursuit  of  happlne.s.s*»  i.s  h\»  birthright  too  ' 
No  mere  hypothetical  questions  thes-.  but  a  sampling  of  bard-core  realities  and 
disturbing  challenges  that  daily  concern  the  dedicated  group  of  men  and  women 
who  are  continuously  involved  in  the  Teacher  Corps  Rural-Migrant  proiect  Their 
objectives,  as  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  are  to  resctie  children  who  are  vic- 
tims of  Indifference  and  negh^ct  and  who  look  at  the  .school  as  a  predestinwl 
.symbol  of  failure  and  to  convert  negative  .self-images  of  hopelessness  to  positive 
attitudes  of  achievement  and  succes.s, 

nnt^)^  corrPspoiKN  to  1  yonr  of  klndorwrten  nnd  3  yonrs  of  prlmnry  school.  (Killtor's 
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How  to  stitmilato,  iuotivat(\  HmllruKe  tlirotiKh  every  i>os.sil)le  me<lluui  of  expn^s- 
siou  is  the  basis  of  tUU  Intensive,  distinctively  (Ievelo|K»(l  projcrani.  Better  teaeli- 
ers  who  are  better  people,  with  a  full  realization  of  their  own  iiiaxliiunn  iM)ten- 
tialities  must  Ik»  in(»vital»Ii»  results.  Perhaps,  with  Teacher  l\)r|Ksmeii  servhiK  as 
the  link  lietw<»en  sch(H)K  home  and  i*ommunity.  the  dichotomy  of  i^^iioratice  and 
d(>:>|mir  that  characterizes  the  luiKnuit  condition  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  most 
atllueut  society  may  he  res(»lveil. 

TKACJIKR  COUPS  ACTIVl'l-lKS  IN  S'l'-Vl-K  MOSPnVM^ 

Mr.  RovBAi,.  Another  uiva  is  the  help  that  senior  citizens  are  getting 
by  individuals  who  are  graduates  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  I  have  been 
told  that  tlieiv  are  some  teaehei's  trained  by  the  Teacher  Corps  at  IJSC, 
who  arc  now  doing  some  work  in  state  hospitals  with  people  who  for 
one  ivason  or  another  are  in  state  hospitals. 

Is  that  document  any  place? 

Dr.  SMrrn.  Yes;  let  me  .say  I  would  like  to  think  it  is.  I  am  not 
positive,  but  I  will  be  able  to  know  more  definitively  tomorrow.  The 
reason  I  say  it  that  way,  sir,  is  that  Dr.  Annette  Gronifin,  who  is  also 
at  the  ITnivei-sity  of  Southern  California,  has  had  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  we  call  correctional  or  institutionalized  programs,  which 
provides  .specifically  the  working  of  the  interns  in  other  than  school 
settings.  As  a  result,  I  think  that  we  are  able  to  get  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California  both  the  documentation  on  this  that  yon  are 
speaking  to  as  well  as  the  migrant  prograu). 

Mr,  Rov»AL.  The  reason  that  I  ask  these  questions  i.s  that  I  have 
been  told  by  |)erson.s  you  have  already  mentioned  that  these  programs 
are  in  ojKiration.  I  would  like  to  see  more  factual  information  with 
regard  to  these  programs,  to  see  if  it  is  as  good  as  they  say  tliese 
programs  are. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  make  that  available  to  us. 

Dr.  SMrnr.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  .say  they  am  as  good  as 
theysav  they  are. 

Mr.  t^ooi).  All  right,  but  he  wants  exhibit  A  just  the  same. 

Mr.  SMrnr.  I  have  agreed  to  do  that,  Afr.  Koybal,  and  you  nuty  rest 
assured  that  I  will,  but  let  me  .say  on  the  record  that  we  hav^e  been 
more  than  pleased  with  the  examples  that  have  come  out  of  the  Cali- 
fornia ami,  especially  the  TSC  area.  We  have  had  some  tit^mendous 
projects  that  have  been  the  forerunners  for  a  number  of  things  that 
we  have  done  nationally. 

Mr.  KoVBAL.  T  was  pleased  with  what  I  heard. 

Dr.  SMrnr.  You  would  now  like  to  see  it? 

^fr.  Koviur.  I  would  now  like  to  see  it. 

Dr.  SMiTir.  All  right,  then  we  will  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  KovHAL.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

(The  infoi'imition  follows:] 

TkACIIKU    (*0R1»S    T'RHAN— (*0RRKCTI0.NS,    rNIVKHSITY    OF   SOI^TIIKRN  TaLIFOR.VIA 

Correctional  jurisdictiotiH  in  CaUfortiia 

There  are  two  major  jnrisdictions  WJ)rklnK  with  delinquent  youth.  The  D(»- 
partnient  of  (*<»rre<*t ions— Youth  AutlH»rity  is  the  State  system  which  runs  and 
supervises  facilities  for  the  older  youthful  oft'ender  tliroufchout  the  State.  County 
systems  refer  youth  to  the  State  system  when  tliey  do  not  have  a  viahle  alterna- 
tive in  the  county.  There  is  an  tKlucatlonal  department  in  the  .State  system. 
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The  other  Jiirl»i(nrtlini  Is  iii  the  (Diiiity  h'Vel  wliere  t-onnty  probation  depart* 
iiieiits  administer  fael titles  and  ser\-k'es  for  hmil  ctiniit.v  youth.  hliivU  of  these 
county  nn'jis  has  Its  own  sch(K»I  situation.  In  I-os  Angeles,  the  lAfs  Angeles  County 
schools  administer  the  sehtK)I  prt>):nini  hi  ctM»iH'nith»n  with  the  c(»unty  probuthai 
di*partnient. 

The  Tnlversity  <if  Southern  rallf<»rnla  pro):rani  Is  In  the  I.(»s  Angeles  CtMinty 
system. 

FovuH  of  the  prof/ram 

Tniinhi);  twuhers  to  he  nu^re  efTeclIve  with  tnuiblcHl.  alienated,  delhupient* 
prone  youth. 

In  the  whole  country,  at  best,  then*  are  two  or  tlire<»  other  teacher  training 
efforts  for  this  target  |N»piihktlon--troul>Ied  youth.  Therefi»re.  the  Teacher  Corps 
elTort  Is  ainong  the  lirst  in  the  Nation  to  develop  sini-hil  teacher  prepanitlon 
pni}:ranis  as  part  ot  the  formal  tnihdiig  of  universities  and  scho(d  districts. 
tMWanI  retaining  youth  ins(*h(H»I  .sottlng.s. 

If  teachers  and  «>ther  etlncutors  wantcMl  help  through  training  there  are  almost 
no  designetl  tndning  programs  avaUalde  to  them  for  this  siHH-hil  area  (»f  conivrn. 

The  Nit'd  In  Los  Angeles : 

1.  \o  th^slgmtl  teacher  training  program  available  other  than  Teacher  Corp-s. 
•i.  Over  ^(MHX)  youth  i^ome  through  the  juvenile  wurts  and  Los  Angeles  pr<»l»a- 

tlon  system  each  year.  .S'h«»olsuro  among  the  three  most  fre<pient  referral  agents 
(police  and  faadlies  being  the  others),  Scluwd  iKTsonnel  feel  they  have  few  edu- 
lational  alternatives  to  work  with  bi'havlorally  different  students.  Theref(»ri\ 
the  juvenile  probatbui  .»*ystem  often  iK^conies  an  alternative. 

Los  Angeli's  has  an  hicn>aslng  .»<chod  violence  Issue— i«irt  of  which  .s<vnis 
tt»  be  relatitl  to  the  uchmI  for  InscIuHd  and  schooI-relatiMl  alternative  e(lncatl(»iial 
program.s  and  new  training  efforts  tt>  help  teachers  develop  edticatlonal  strategies 
to  work  with  trcMihlod  ytuitli. 

Thv  r.S.C.  Tcnvher  Carpn 

It  is  well  known  that  nltlmngh  a  wide  variety  (»f  youth  from  all  stnita  of  the 
SiK'iety  are  Involvtnl  with  dellncinency.  the  greater  portion  of  youth  <letalned  In 
fnt'illties  are  minority  and  without  suhstnntbil  resource's.  In  Los  Angeles,  this 
Is  predominantly  black  and  Mexlcan*Amerioan  youth.  The  M'hoids  In  the  c(»r* 
rectlimal  facilltii»s  draw  heavily  from  the  south  central  and  east  Los  Angeles 
oo nun  unities. 

The  rsO  program  Is  working  with  two  critical  .»*chool  districts: 

/.  LoH  AngclvM  County  Mpcchl  >fCftooN.— This  is  the  school  jurisdiction  within 
the  Ix>s  Angeles  County  probation  detention  facilities*. 

Ix)s  Angeles  County  probation  Is  the  largest  proluitlon  department  In  the  world. 
The  Los  Angeles  Ciunity  special  schools  Is  the  largest  acUoal  program  .ser\'Ing  a 
probation  }M>puIatIon.  It  e.\ists  within  a  host  Im«tIttitIon  concept — probation  has 
jurisdiction  «»ver  the  child  nnd  the  totjil  facility — exwpt  the  sc'Innd— I/»s  .\ngeles 
county  schools  (Incidentally,  the  hirge.^t  county  school  .*;ystem  In  the  country) 
has  jnris<lIctIon  over  the  school— but  not  the  child. 

These  scIkkiIs  are  In  3  nmjor  first  contact  detention  centers  and  U  probation 
cami>s  which  span  the  county.  Youth  are  sent  to  the  camps  when  the  courts 
think  they  have  no  other  reasonable  alternative  to  a.»«slst  them. 

The  camps  have  an  average  of  00  to  100  students. 

The  Teacher  Con»s  program  works  with  «  of  the  11  camps  and  has  been  In  and 
starteil  programs  In  2  of  the  large  detention  centers. 

2.  Compton  Cfttficfl  Sivhonl  /)i>frir/.*— A  nuijor  multiethnic  kcIuk)!  district— 
south  central  Ixks  Angele.«<.  was  consldereil  pn*dondnantIy  black— reci'ut  incrciis- 
Ing  Inthix  of  Mexican-American  students  nnd  largest  ^amoan  |M>puIatIon  In  an 
urban  school  .<$ettlng. 

Tlie  rsc  pr(»gram  Is  working  toward  the  foIb»whig  goals : 

1.  To  design  a  special  teacher  preiKirati(»n  program  [for  eventual  Inclu.'fiiai  In 
the  unlver.»«ity's  regidar  course  of  studies]  to  help  tejichers  be  more  eflfective  witli 
mobIIe-tronI>Ie<l  youth. 

2.  To  assist  .<;rhools  in  using  educjitlonal  strategies  as  a  major  Intervention  In 
delinquency  In  tlie  schools  as  different  from  the  more  therapy  oriented  approaches 
currently  use<l. 

3.  T<»  set  up  a  cross-iustltutional  plan  l)etw<K»n  public  schools  and  the  s()e<'Ial 
camp  schools  for  development  of  more  adcfpmte  educational  rec*ords  and  a  more 
coo))erative  effort  of  e<lueatIonal  planning  between  the  two  systems. 
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•I.  To  help  siliooU  .set  up  ie-eiilr\  prtiicriuns  fMi*  better  transition  tif  xontli  re- 
leased i'nnu  institntions  to  their  et»nnini nit y  M-hool. 

.'i.  To  provitk'  extensive  in-service  t mining  t'tir  all  t^nsite  twidier.v  to  become 
inxohcd  l:i  retaining  \tinth  in  .st•huol^  anil  dexehiping  rei^pouMve  >ehtH>l  eiiximn- 
ments. 

.^I(i^t  iniiM>rtantly.  the  nl>ove  pmK'^  will  be  met  thron;:h  n  new  teacher  training 
(le.>ip)  ba>etl  on  an  intenliMiplinarx  tlevebipnient  irom  the  tiehN  t»f  .Miriolojry, 
.>peeial  etlntMtit»n.  teatlier  ethication.  bi!ih;:nal  etltication,  eilncatioual  ps\choIoi:y, 
and  smmdary  and  elementary  unrrieulnm  tlevelopment. 

Curriculum  IhruM 

X  nnmber  of  stndies  on  droinnitx  .susi>ende<l  >tudents.  and  detaimnl  .stndents 
have  identit'nil  that  the>e  i^tndents  are  more  often  mintirity  stndents— that  is. 
black  and  Mexican  An»erican— are  i>oor,  and  have  fewer  resoua-es  availabh^  to 
them.  Therefore,  the  pnij:ram  i.s  bnildin;:  a  base  t>f  niulticnltnml  luulerstandinj: 
for  all  cnrritnlnni  and  pn^eCnun  elTort>  with  siKHrial  emplniMs  on  nnder^tandinK 
cnltnre.s  of  blaek.  Mexicsin-Anierinin,  and  \meric;in  Indian  y*>nth. 

A.  SiHHrial  fmns-  tronbled  yonth— with  emphasis  on  explorinj:  and  develoidnj; 
ways  in  which  e<lnc;ition  can  hepn  to  intervene  with  imiKiet  in  the  eycle  of 
delin<ineney,  i>rovidinj:  alternatives  to  which  the  ytmth  is  able  to  relate. 

B.  Protiles— the  profiles  of  trmdiled  yonth  form  the  major  components  for  the 
exfn^'rintental  roni|H»tency -based  empha.*;is : 

rro/ilv. — The  tnmbhHl  ytaith — takes  :i  l(M)k  at  the  youth  as  an  imlividnal, 
unitpie  ncetis  and  wants,  i.ssnos  of  interrehitin^.  esiHHrially  with  adults: 

I'mfile. — The  juvenile  jnstice  .'System— the  i)lulosoidueid  and  organizatitmal 
structures  and  issue.<  impacting  the  life  of  the  trouble<l  youth: 

Profile, — 11>e  learninir  environment — how  to  humanize  this  setting  for  an 
already  alienated  yonth.  succe>.<  oriented: 

/Vo/f/f.— The  community— how  to  build  sui>lM>rt  for  and  accei»tani-e  of  the 
youth  as  a  meud)er  of  the  conununity,  as  well  as  devehip  nmre  cooiK-rative  use 
of  i-oumuinity  and  school  resources. 

Prof/nim  outifimca  fnit!  tit /fusion  of  the  effort 

The  pro^^nuu  i<  involvinj:  a  bro.ul  base  of  sch(H)l  persi»nnel  ami  comnuiuity 
serviws  through : 

I,  Developiu;:  a  rwntry  i>ro;:nun  and  cross-iustitutioiml  information  .system 
for  youth  movinj:  between  correetiomd  schools  ami  i-ommuuity  sc1un>1.s-.  A  com- 
mittee eomi>osed  of: 

ScluMd  admiui.<trntors; 
Comnumity  rc::ources : 

Youth-st'rviuK  a^^'ncies  of  the  Mexican-Anu^rinui  and  black  eonunu- 
nitit»s: 

Probation  tiehl  and  conuumuty  liaison  services; 
I'a rents  of  troubUil  yonth; 
Scluiof  counselors : 

Teacher  (V)rps  intones.  tean»  lesiders; 
Teacher  Con>s  slalT; 
Tniversity  fatuity, 
are  deveb>pi»i:  the  overall  plan  for  use  in  the  secoml  year. 

•J.  Teaeher  rt»s»>urce  oenters  are  \h\\v^  built  on  all  sites  sit  that  all  t«u*hers  will 
beeorue  nn>re  familiar  w  ith  the  concerns  uf  troubled  youth.  Tlu^se  resource  ct»uter>« 
will  offer  inservid'  workshojw*,  onsite.  and  contain  tho  more  recent  material.^  ami 
pro^am.<  to  hell»  troubhil  youth. 

:\.  (Vntcrs  for  l^inuiuc  are  Ihmu;:  dev*doiH»d  to  try  different  tyi>i»s  of  classroom 
desij:n  which  help  the  sclnxd  environment  *o  Ik*  mon»  individtuiti7.o<1  ai»d 
res|H>nsive. 

The  sehi>ol  district  training  con.sortituii,  four  school  districts  conct»nie<l 
with  troubled  vonth.  wiM  participate  in  a  series  of  training  institutes  on  e<luc;i- 
tional  stnitcKii^  for  n^taininjc  troubled  youth  in  school.  The  program  was  not 
l.ir^e  eninmli  to  pirticipate  as  liKAV  hut  they  have  larjcc  nundier  of  droixuif  and 
lronble«l  vonth  ami  want  traimnK  which  nin  help  tliem  l>e  more  effective  in 
Mhool  .siticitions.  Tliey  will  draw  twichers  from  Kast  I^)s  Angeles  and  South 
Centnd  U}<  Anticlcs. 
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on  Of  ..XKst,,...  p,,,.ra,„«  ,,,,  „„,.^,,      ,  [  ZhM  M 

callwl  -protviH."  career  eaucation  projects.  'I'liese  were  t     e  "e m  ai^ 

nil  I>ioj  cts,  uliifh  weiv  stalled  Ix-tweeii  .June  i;)7()  ami  .Tiilv  l<)7-> 
wo.^  ,„,t.ated  long  before  ti.e  nsi-  of  ti.e  tern.  "i-^v^/Xi^Xtri^' 
J^me  ronnnon  an,  iH-fou,  tl.is  concept  was  as  f  iTdeS  "s  it  is 
t<Hhy  However,  the  projects  ,!i,l  in'in.le  jroaLs  wf  ic    have  Scon  e 


lunoeci  tor  .1  >eare.  WuJe  variations  wciv  found  n  the  student  out- 


of  incivased  kno  wlc-djre  on  the  part  of  students  about  c  u  ee  i  ami  aS.i? 

iHj^y  they  might  go  about  stdecting  appropriate  work  fm-^l  e 

I  h.s  w,,s  particuhirly  tnie  at  t lu. eleinlM^tarv  levels.  Tlins 

ev,.U.,.ce  tha  career  duration  is  .h-finitely  a  fe..sible  conce,,t  o,  S 

to  continue  building.  The  report  on  this  evaluation.  carLl  ou  by 

imiSiyrr;^;E;i:^^^   '-^ 


irXKMIT.OY.MKN-r 


Mr  OoxTK  To  wliat  extent  are  vocational  education  pro.rranis  tar- 
geted towani  pockets  of  unusually  high  unemployment  " 
tion  tl, .  '^^H  (""'l^  appi-opriated  for  vocational  educa- 

«  r  S  ^to  Unn?  'l^'^''  "P"»'"f       admini.stration  of 

spec  ificallv  to  the  vocational  education  needs  of  are;is  within  the  State 
w  ere  high  unen.ployment  is  mrurring.  The  following  eriterioi  is 
quoted  from  PiiblicI^jwOO-nrfi-  is 

«ios  "•""""..iMrs^rmn^^.ch 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  States  to  u.se  this  criterion  in  allottinj? 
funds  to  bcalities  on  the  basis  of  the  raie  of  ni«Mnpl,,viuent  VC^^^^ 
.tshould  be  noted  that  allotments  to  localities  are  made  norn  ally  i.Je  a 

year.  U  us  any  unemployment  rate  changes  which  w„nl,l  occur  sub- 
sequent to  that  decision  could  not  be  iv.spomled  to  unti  Tnew  ^0- 
Si'tlT  I'.V  Congress.  It'woul.l  be  ..orrect  to  unde?- 

st  iml  that  adjustments  are  then  made  on  an  annual  basis;  however 
States  may  on  ocwisioi.  u.se  their  own  State  a|,,,ropriations  f  ,r  meetin. 
cxteiuiatingcirc»iii.stances  due  to  imeinployinent 
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Mr.  CoXTK.  To  what  extent  will  your  proposed  consolidation  of 
vm'jitional  edneation  rednie  the  cost  ofachuinisterinir  vo<'ational  ediiea- 
tion  profrranis?  Will  the  proposed  saviii«rs  allow  increased  support  for 
vocational  education  pro«rninis  froni^the  Federal  level  t 

Dr.  PiKKCE.  The  pro|)o>ed  consoliihition  if  approved  by  Con^rress  and 
siixiied  by  the  President  would  reduce  the  cost  of  aihuinistcring  voca- 
tional e(lucation  insofar  as  the  adniinistnition  of  separate  parts  with 
separate  fundin«r  and  acconntiu«r  requirements  wonid  allow,  Ilowevei, 
any  elliciencies  which  would  be  provided  by  such  consolidation  would 
more  than  likely  Ih»  olFsi^t  by  the  incivase<reniphasis  on  plannin*;  and 
iinprovenuMit  of  proirrani  quality  as  well  as  the  continued  direction  of 
protrisiiiis  for  nu»etin«r  tb.e  needs  of  disadvaut aired  and  haudic;ipped 
pei-sous.  The  proposed  le«rislation  provides  «:reat  emphasis  on  annual 
and  lon«j-niu«n»  plannin«r  which  involves  State-level  st^ilf  elForts  as 
well  as  involvenuMits  with  individuals  and  agencies  from  a  wide  repiv- 
sentation.  Furthenuore,  the  expansion  of  evaluation  elForts  will  add 
to  the  <-ost  of  administration  which  in  smn  total  isex|)ected  to  leave  the. 
total  cost  of  admin isterin«r  vocational  edueation  pro«rranis  at  about 
thes:iuie  level  which  has  been  reported  to  us  to  be  7/2  pei-ceut  of  the 
total  rtllotments  made  to  States  for  part  R  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1%:$. 


Mr.  CoNTK.  Testimony  last  year  stated  that  one  of  3"onr  goals  was  to 
put  career  education  on  an  eqiral  footiu*r  with  academic  education. 
What  pro«rress  have  you  nuule  toward  this  ijoal  ? 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  The  11)72  Education  Amendments  included  that  goal  in 
tlic  le<rislativc  lau«rua«re.  The  office  requested  and  obtained  $10  mil- 
lion for  expand  in  «r  career  education  ciforts  which  dniw  considerable 
attention  from  wide  audiences  to  the  need  to  emphasize  camn*  prep- 
aration purposes  along  with  other  e(bicatioual  objectives.  Thus,  the  in- 
creased awareness  is  evidence  of  significant  change  since  the  1972 
amendments  were  enacted.  Furthermore,  the  Ollicc  of  Education  has 
established  an  Office  of  Career  Education  with  a  Director  heading  this 
pi-ogram  reporting  directly  to  the  Conuuissioner.  This  gives  appro- 
priate visibility  and  attention  to  a  very  iuqwrtaut  eifort.  The  ahuost 
nnivci*sal  ivsponst*  among  States  and  localities  to  giving  emphasis  to 
(•areer  education  in  t!ie  last  several  years  gives  us  considerable  assur- 
ance that  we  are  making  progress  on  this  important  goal. 


Mr.CoNTE.  How  will  the  proposed  nuinagenic.nt  training  projects  for 
school  principals  be  .set  up?  Will  you  have  demonstration  gmnts  for 
selecte<l  aivas  or  would  you  try  to  broaden  participation  by  holding 
seniinai'sopen  to  all  principals?  IIow  many  principals  do  you  estimate 
will  be  able  to  paiticipato  during  fiscal  year  1070? 

Dr.  PiEUCK.  There  are  scv(»ral  approaches  to  the  general  objective 
of  giving  principals  improved  nuinagenuMit  training.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  moLSt  eifective  nmdc  for  this  training,  in  fiscal  year  1076, 
the  program  will  experiment  with  two  sigrdfimntly  different  strate- 
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^ies.  First,  \vc  plan  to  iiisiitiitc  one  or  two  Edncation  TA^adersIiip 
C  enters  which  wouhl  offor  soniostor-Iong  and  snnnner  tniinin^  to 
selected  principal-fellows  in  an  academic  setting.  The  staff  of  these 
centers  would  serve  jis  coiisnUants  and  wonhl  rnn  on-site  in-service 
workshops  for  other  principals  dnrinjr  the  school  vejir.  Second,  we 
plan  to  snpijort  tmmin^r  projects  in  seh^cted  local  edncation  a^rencies 
winch  wouki  offer  part-time  trainin*r  to  abont  15^20  principals  each. 
As  far  as  possible,  this  tniininfr  will  lx»  carried  ont  at  the  actnal  school- 
site  in  order  to  increase  the  realism  of  the  ciirricnhun.  The  locid  a'njii- 
ices  from  which  the  participants  are  selected  will  conmiit  themselves 
to  tho  establishment  of  .Vr>  stnff  development  workshops  year 
thmii^h  which  other  principals  in  the  district  will  share  in  a  less 
mtensivo  way  the  insights  and  exi)erieiices  of  the  primary  tniining 


JOB  PUXCKMKN'TS 


Mr  CoNTK.  Testimony  last  year  showed  that  the  50  percent  of  the 
vocational  ediicatiou  stndeiits  available  for  placement  some  80  percent 
were  in  fact  placed  in  a  job.  Wiat  is  the  present  placement  level?  Has 
any  cyahiatioii  been  made  of  the  snccess  for  faihire  of  those  students 
placed  in  a  job? 

I)r.  PiKRCK.  Onr  latest  reports  from  the  States  show  that  at  the  end 
of  hscal  ye^ir  1<)<,^,  5:i  percent  of  the  stndents  completinir  vocational 
edncation  pro«rrams  were  available  for  placement.  Of  those,  90  per- 
cent were  actually  placed  on  jobs.  Presently,  each  State  is  respon^ 
siWe  for  condiictinir  follownp  studies  of  its  graduates  and  we  in  the 
national  oftice  have  just  this  fiswil  year  Im^nm  to  review  selected  on- 
jjoing  btnte  follownp  studies  to  determine  their  effectiveness  and  ap- 
propriateness for  consideration  of  other  States.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
lonal  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  is  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  sampling  teduiique  for  student  follownp  to  be  used 
by  States  in  fisca  year  107G.  This  technique,  along  with  the  base  data 
of  the  national  longitudinal  study  of  the  high  school  graduating 
class  of  10^2,  when  developed,  will  be  disseminated  to  the  States  for 
their  use. 

DROI»0UT  RATE 

Mr.  CosTK.  During  bust  year's  hearings,  there  was  some  discussion 
Of  the  drop  out  rate  for  vocational  education  students.  WHiat  efforts 
have  you  made  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate  ? 

Dr.  VtmcK.  This  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  answer  because  in- 
formation on  school  leavers  is  not  easily  or  reliably  obtained.  We  an» 
awaro  that  vocational  educational  students  ai-e^often  reported  as 
dro|)outs  eijpecially  when  avenige  daily  attendance  requirements  pre- 
vent counting  them  as  students  even  though  tliev  leave  pnor  to  the  end 
of  the  normal  school  terni  for  employment  which  was  obtained  due  to 
vocational  education  proficiencies  learned  while  in  school.  Yet  such 
students  are  often  counted  as  dropouts,  even  though  their  educational 
objective  was  obtained.  One  must  also  note  that  although  a  generaliza- 
tion winnot  be  uuule  at  this  time,  vocational  education  students  fre- 
quently have  not  succeeded  at  typical  school  accomplishments  which 
caus(»s  them  to  feel  less  comfortable  with  the  structured  academic  regi- 
men which  IS  still  rexpiired  for  gz-ad nation  from  high  school.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  facts  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  encouraged 
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greater  iippliration  of  thv  motlunl  of  providin*^  vorational  ocliuation 
through  eoopenitivo  instruction  by  placeuiout  of  students  on  the  job 
as  part  of  the  ciirricuhu-  requirenRMits.  This  hixs  not  only  pimen  suc- 
cessful ill  helpin<>:  students  more  easily  find  and  maintain  einploy- 
Uicntonce  the  pro«i:rani  has  Ix^eu  coinploted  but  it  <rivesan  opi)ortnnitv 
for  successfid  practice  of  those  theories  and  skills  leanunl  tluough 
tho  vocational  ethication  pro<rranis  provided  on  the  school  site. 

'rKACUKU  COKFS 

Mr.  CoNTK.  Testimony  last  year  placed  the  dropout  rate  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  at  about  24  percent.  Has  the  shift  in  emphasis  to  re- 
training experienced  teachei"S  reduced  the  dropout  i*atec 

J>Mrrii.  The  24  i)ercent  dropout  rate  presented  in  last  year'^s 
testimony  is  an  averagi*  of  dropout  rates  across  six  cycles.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  dropout  nite  has  decreased  as  the  program 
has  matured  as  follows : 

Cycle:  Percent  interns  compJeted  program 


1  _     49 

2   73 

3  ^   90 


4  85 

5   80 

6  -  81 


The  shift  in  eniph;isis  to  retraining  experienced  teachers  w^as  au- 
thorized throu«rh  Public  Law  l)3-;i80  enacted  August  1974  and,  conse- 
(juently,  coidd  not  hi\  put  into  openition  before  the  10th  cycle.  We  are 
C!irrontIy  in  the  process  of  completing  our  revie-.v  of  tenth  cycle  pro- 
poS{ds.  Because  ttie  tenth  cycle  projects  will  not  begin  operations  until 
July  15)75,  theiv  is  no  haVd  evidence  on  rodnction  of  di-opout  nvte. 
However,  since  the  retraining  focus  will  be  primarily  on  experienced 
teaclu»i-s  alreiuly  on  the  job  and  since  these  teachers  will  play  a  critical 
role  in  designing  their  own  i*ct raining  programs,  w^e  expect  very  low 
attrition. 

^Ir.  CoNTK.  How  do  you  attempt  to  lueasui'c  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  edihration  as  a  result  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program?  What 
havelx^eu  the  results  of  past  evaluations? 

Dr.  Smith,  Evaluations  of  local  Teacher  Corps  projects  occur  in 
tliroo  ditferent  ways.  Each  prognxni  officer  is  responsible  for  keeping 
information  on  the  progress  of  individual  projects  through  close  moni- 
toring. All  local  projects  ai-e  i-csponsiblc  for  their  own  internal  evalua- 
tions which  are  submitted  to  the  national  office  upon  termination  of 
tiie  project.  In  addition,  the  Teacher  Corps  nationally  has  had  12  out- 
side evahiations  since  19()8-  I  will  supply  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
these  evaluations: 

IThc  information  follows:] 

A  Study  of  tlie  Eflfectivemvs  of  the  Sixth-Cycle  Teacher  Con^  Graduates,  vols. 
I  aiKl  II.  David  Marsh,  principal  Investigator.  (An  OPBB  evaluation,  conducted 
Hrst  witli  CRI  Inc.  and  then  raci«cT.  &T.A.  Corp.,  1974.) 

A  longitudinal  inu>act  study  of  Interns  from  20  6th  cycle  projects  i»roduced  the 
following  flnding.s.  "Toaclier  Corps  graduates  were  s!U>erior  to  control  group 
teachers  on  many  of  the  teaching  .skills  and  attitudes  desired  by  Teacher  Conw 
projtK^ts.  Teaclier  Corps  gradtiates  were  most  different  from  control  group  teachers 
In  terms  of : 

Developing  ethnically  relevant  curricula ; 

Vsinj?  fommanlty  resources  in  teaching  and  Initiating  contact  with  parents ; 
Positive  attitudes  alwnt  reading  develoimient  and  causes  of  iwverty  in 
society. 
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.u.^Zy\T  }  u  or  readier  Coriis  program  v'ariableWn 

correlated  Ulrectb-wItU  inipil  reading  gain.  A  numlH^r  of  Teat<vf  ^S5  l^^Kf 
vanables,  however,  wert^  correhited  with  pupil  self-coucept  K^/'V^^^r^^»t|^ 
pupil  vanables.  Tlie  consistent  pattern  t)f  relationships  l»et\v<?eii  Vf^ '^.li>h  V 
ables  and  T^^acher  Cori)s  progruin  cliaracteristlfs  strouglv  sx^kZ^^Yl 
training  does  make  a  Uiflference  in  pnpll  behavior  in  the  classn^S^  Vi^*  ^^^Z 
teacher  performance.  ^  I    ^  ^ 

Reform  and  Organizational  Survival :  The  Teacher  Com  ^^\^S^i>S^^Kt 
Mucjitional  Change.  Ron  Corwin.  princliwl  Investigator.  pu^^iH^^C  ^^^Y^^K 
Soius.  im  (A  Ford  Pcundatlon/NBA  Study  of  10  ProjkTts 

In  this  case  study  of  Teacher  Cohks  (1968-70.  2d-5d  cycle)  ^^rrS^fi^l^V  /.%f 
institutional  change  in  education.  Convin  concluded  that  Teat^'V  .fv  ^'^C  S« 
successful  In  sup|M)rtlng  a  philosophy  In  favor  of  Improving  ^C/'lv-/^  ^^v^Mb 
come  schools.  He  dLscussed  how  Teacher  Corps  has  provlde<J  %^\,V"  \l' 
stitutions  which  seek  to  Improve  teaching  and  learning  In  the  s<?K 
plex  factors  associated  with  the  suc-cess  of  these  coalitions.  He  ^J,1!a^^^I^^X 
as  exemplifying  many  of  the  success  factors  In  utilizing  sucU  XV/  ^O^lh 
found  tliat  while  Teacher  Corps  operates  In  an  environment  \vJ>e^Jv  XT  C  \l 
of  consensus  alK)ut  what  reforms  are  needed  and  where  pow^tt^  r/'KV*  K 
beer  successful  In  developing  a  number  of  strategies  that  are  ^^S^^ViP 
com  xt.  ^     %    \y  ^ 

LEGISLATIVE  mOPOSAL 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  your  proposed  new  prop:rain  for  voci^tiK 
desi/rned  to  keep  ovenill  fundin^r  at  present  levels,  of  ^\^^\^^^^%. 
plate  a  reduction  in  funding? 

Dr.  PiERCK.  We  plan  to  submit  a  bud«;et  request  for  \ 
der  the  proposed  le<^islation  for  vocational  educatioi^*  Y^^"\1V\^K 
with  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $7,161,455,  is  the  ^/^If^^^K 
$530,166,455— we  requested  in  fiscal  year  1975.  It  is.  ^\ 
$23  million  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation.  y 

Mr.  MionKU  You  indicate  the  new  pro^jram  would  co\\^^\^^^\ 
ing  authorities  into  two  broad  cateirories :  basic  suppof*  0^  \ 
centive  grants  for  innovative  activities.  Wimt  kind  of  Jt  ^"^^ 
down  do  you  envrgion  between  the  two  categories  ?  .  *^ 

Dr.  Pierce.  At  present,  onr  legislative  proerrani  for  v^^ 
tion,  totaling  $523,006,000,  consists  of  consolidating  thr  KASt^  !vt^^ 
categorical  programs  into  a  single  basic  grant  progranf^  \  Ju^A%^k 
a  level  of  $358,600,000  or  69  percent  of  the  total.  The  \\JK/^  ^v^^. 
lation  will  also  incorporate  into  a  separate  category  tli^  P^/ 
tion,  curriculum  development,  and  research  program^^^/^lj/T  \^'*tl^ 
the  vocational  education  teacher  trainimr  component      \  ^'^^^^^ 
tional  Professions  Development  .\ct.  This  consolidatJ^>n^ll^l 
dress  populations  with  special  need*?.  We  plan  to  requef^^^y^^y 
30  percent— for  this  category.  In  addition,  level  fundiri^\/%|/*^^ 
will  be  requested  for  the  State  Advisorv  Councils  on  "^V/  W  ^ 
ration. 


IKKOVATION 


Mr,  MiOfiEi..  How  have  the  States  performed 
tive  and  research  fields?  In  other  words,  have  they       ,^    ,  ^ 
the  funds  at  their  discretion  to  develop  new  sir>pro^%^^\\^^  xWf^^ 
their  profirams  in  tune  with  the  times,  or  have  they  I^^^^^V<l^i^^^x 
able  prodding  in  this  regard  ? 


ievefrm|5iVC^^^l 
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Dr.  PiKKCK.  Since  the  initial  funding  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  IIK);^,  approximately  $280  niillion  has  been  invested  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  State-funded  rcvSearch  and  demonstmtion 
pi-ojects  in  an  effort  to  extend  the  range  and  qualitv  of  vocational 
education  throughout  the  Nation.  This  Federal  funding  has  served 
as  a  catalvst  to  lielp  the  States  develop  new  approaches  which  have 
definitely  Icept  their  nrograms  in  tunc  with  the  times. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Will  vour  proposed  new  pi-ognun  result  in  greater 
State  authority  and  discretion  in  the  innovat  ive  field,  and  if  so,  do  ^ 
you  think  they  Vill  be  able  to  effectively  handle  i^  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  we  think  so,  especially  in  view  of  their  active 
participation  up  to  now. 

VARIATIONS  A3I0N(;  STA'n;S 

Mr.  Michel.  According  to  a  study.  Project  Baseline,  which  you 
people  ai-e  currently  funding,  there  aix?  wide  variations  among  the 
States  in  vocational  education  enrollment,  with  some  States  having 
up  to  four  times  as  many  students  enrolled  in  proportion  to  their 
population  as  other  States.  Does  this  generally  i-eflect  the  extent  to 
which  States  ai-e  funding  vocational  education  on  their  own,  or  are 
there  some  instances  whei-e  States  may  not  be  fully  or  effectively  using 
their  Federal  basic  ^rant  allotment? 

Dr.  Pierce.  All  States  are  effex:tively  using  their  basic  grants  under 
the  direction  of  their  State  boards  for  vocational  education  and  on 
the  advice  of  their  State  advisory  councils.  States  may  choose  among 
the  purposes  of  vocational  education  which  priorities  to  emphasize. 
Sevenil  States  choose  to  place  priority  emphasis  on  postsecondary 
education  which  is  more  expensive  per  student,  thus  limiting  to  some 
extent,  funds  which  could  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Other  States 
in  programing  vocational  education  have  periods  of  training  of  3 
hours  of  training  per  day  duration.  Thus  accommodating  less  students 
in  a  more  hitensive  progi-am.  Some  States  match  at  the  rate  of  $10 
State  and  local  money  to  each  Federal  dollar  wliile  other  States  match 
at  a  little  more  than  $1  for  $1  with  an  average  national  matching 
of  State  and  local  of  $5.29. 

«TOB  market 

Mr.  MiciiEi..  There  was  a  repoit  recently  that  vocational  education 
is  not  tniininfi:  people  in  accordance  with  today's  job  market,  that  the 
coui^ses  are  designed  for  old  shortage  areas  rather  than  new  ones. 
\Vliat  are  your  comments  in  this  regara  i 

Dr.  Pierce.  There  may  be  isolated  instances  in  which  training  may 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  occupational  opportunities,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  programs  much  more  attention  is  being  given  to  adapting 
programs  to  occupational  demand. 

CETA  PKOORAM 

Mr.  MrciiEL.  Wliat  curi-ently  is  tlie  extent  of  tlie  cooperation  be- 
tween vocational  education  i)ex)ple  and  the  manpower  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act?  To  what 
extent,  for  instance,  are  vocational  schools  being  utilized  by  the  prime 
sponsors  imder  CETA?  Is  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  vocational 
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education  people  that  they  are  not  being  fully  utilized  /.iV^y 
Dr.  Pierce.  Under  section  112  of  GET  A,  wliere  cooper^^i^ 


indicates  tliat  many  prime  sponsors  are  serving  as  their  ^'^'^iJW^A^ 

a^nts,  and  county  prime  sponsoi-s  are  using  communitv 

cies  more  extensively  as  deliverers  of  services.  ^  fft 

Mr.  MiCHFx.  The  cost  of  training  people  under  ma^^K/J^^w 
grams  such  as  CETA  is  substantially  higher  than  und^i'x^i^^ 
education.  Is  there  a  significant  degree  of  overlap  bet\<^^Ky(| 
prams  and  might  a  good  case  be  made  for  consolidation  V  | 
m  order  to  achieve  a  more  efficient  and  less  costly  progr?^  L 

Dr.  PiBRCB.  The  present  vocational  education  legislate   A /k 
provide  an  opportunity  for  skill  training  with  allowan^V^  \> 
port^  services  required  by  the  target  group  addressed  nt^k/X\y 
Although  training  may  be  provided  in  the  same  occupai^^KyOh\ 
spective  target  population  needs  are  significantly  differe^^t^^^.i^V^^ 
ther  difference  often  obscures  easy  and  clear  comparisons  <!t  ^  ^ !/  \y 
programs;  namely,  that  in  addition  to  vocational  educa^^tiiA|^ 
moot  vocational  education  students  are  simultaneously  lai 
other  general  education  courses.  Such  costs  are  usually 
in  the  cost  of  providing  vocational  education.  Howeve^i \JiK^  Ky 
programs  include  all  related  costs  associated  with  sU^ll^  \/\ 
whether  direct  or  indirect. 

I 

DATA  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  MiciiEL.  The  Project  Baseline  study  indicates  ^H^.vVA 
several  reporting  requirements  for  vocational  student^. TO^CZ^ 
dropped  by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  because  there  fX^' 
ment  among  States  as  to  definitions,  et  cetera,  there  is  a^^  \rfiSL 
effective  national  data  on  the  vocational  education  prograK^^^^^V^ 
use  of  Federal  funds.  Is  this  an  accurate  assessment 
steps  bcm^  undertaken  to  improve  nationwide  reportJ^^^  2 
standardizing  definitions,  setting  up  a  computerized  di^^C 
system,  or  something  along  this  line?  i  ^ 

Dr.  Pierce.  There  has  been  a  continuing  effort  to  lesseJi  Wl^K^^^ 
of  excessive  reporting  by  States;  however,  several  data  W 
being  required  on  the  present  forms  being  sent  to  States^  (A  1^^^ 
formation  on  females  in  programs,  ethnic  enrollments, 
formation  on  Federal  funds  for  State  administration,  sup^^^mjiv.^^ 
evaluation,  and  some  additional  information  on  new  aii^  ClM^^^ 
occupational  programs.  There  are  several  research  efforts 
dertaken  by  the  Office  to  improve  the  national  informi^titJ^XT^ 
on  vocational  education  and  to  standardize  definitions  and  ^^k^  LlvJ^t 
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to  pmviile  the  basis  for  .ocational  (uhinition  dala  to  intcM'faco  with 
economic  developiuent  groups  and  to  assist  in  job  deveh)pnient 
uppmaehes. 

TKAININC!  OK  KOrcWTIOXAI.  VKUSONNKU 

Mr.  MicuKi..  You  are  eontinnin<r  to  recpiest  fundin^r  for  pro<rrams 
desi<rned  to  in)i)i  o\  e  the  trainin<r  of  teachers— sneh  as  Teacher  Corps— 
and  are  now  asKing  for  new  funds  for  the  training  of  school  principals. 
Have  you  any  concrete  evidence  to  show  whether  such  programs  have 
been  elfective  in  their  niission  i 

Dr.  PiKucK.  Our  statf  hasconsidted  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  experts 
who  are  involved  w  ith  sniall-scale  programs  of  tlic  kind  we  are  propos- 
ing. All  of  the>e  can  olTei'  \arying  degrees  of  evidence  of  eflectiveness. 
Ilowevei*.  one  of  the.^e  iri  particidar,  the  program  for  the  development 
of  the  )*ole  of  the  elementary  school  princinal  as  au  edurational  lejuler, 
sponsored  by  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Eaucation  and  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Rank,  does  offer  the  kind  of  concrete  evidence  of  effectiveness 
that  we  are  reasonably  sure  we  can  achieve  in  the  proposed  program. 

Aori/r  KurcATiox 

Mr.  >ruMiKi..  AVhat  kind  of  a  deniand  has  there  been  for  adult  educa- 
tion programs?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  greater  demand  than  tl^ere 
are  class  openings  available. or  isthe  situation  just  the  revei*se? 

Dr.  PiKUc  K.  The  demaiul  for  adult  education  does  indeed  exceed  the 
number  of  available  cia>s  openings.  As  a  measure  of  the  demand,  the 
number  of  persons  on  the  waiting  list  for  entrance  into  the  adult  edu- 
cation program  was  19,851  for  fiscal  year  197^^  and  approxinuitely 
l(>,94r)  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  fiscal  year  1974  figure  is  based  on  data 
reported  by  ;M  aclnlt  education  State  ^)iogran)s.  It  is  expected  that  the 
actual  muuber  of  pei-sons  on  the  waituig  list  will  exceed  that  of  fiscal 
yc.ir  J97;$  bv  several  tliousands. 

The  muuber  of  persons  on  the  waiting  list  is  expected  to  be  greater  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  unemployment.  .Vs  an  indica- 
tor. State  agencies  are  making  it  known  that  there  are  numcron.s  per- 
.^ons  attempting  to  attend  adult  education  programs  during  their  pe- 
riod of  nnemployinent.  Ilowevei*,  State  programs  are  presently  turnuig 
these  peoi)le  away,  as  well  as  employed  persons,  because  of  a  lack  of  a 
suflicient  number  of  facilities  and  teachers. 

A  survey  of  the  big  ten  aduU  education  State  directors,  which  com- 
prises over  three-fourths  of  the  total  program,  indicates  that  they  could 
doublo  the  size  of  the  program  if  resources  were  doubled.  Several 
thought  that  there  would  be  some  savings  involved  because  more  full- 
time  programs  coidd  be  established,  as  a  larger  number  of  adults  could 
be  served.  Several  urban  areas— Washington,  D.C,  Detroit,  Atlanta, 
and  Grand  Rai)ids— reported  a  waiting  list  of  adult  learnei;s  who  coidd 
be  served  with  additional  resources.  Several  urban  adu)inistrators  re- 
port that  the  majority  of  adult  clients  are  referred  from  allied  agtmcies 
and  if  the  public  schools  wei-e  to  initiate  a  recruitment  and  promotional 
campaign  the  program  would  not  be  able  to  accommodate  the  increased 
participants.  . 

Tw^o  other  factoi-s  that  should  l>e  considered  in  a  discussion  of  the 
demand  of  adult  education  programs  are  (1)  the  nunibcr  of  immi- 
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ffnints  arrivinjr  o„eh  jvai-  who  roq.iiro  Eiifrlisli  as  a  second  lanfniaijfe  in 
offoctivcly  m  om-  society  and  (2)  tl.o  number  of  youth 

?  1  P"''.^""  ^"^^^^^       y^""'"-  Onrrentlv,  there  are  approxi- 

matoly  mm  iinnnsrnuits  and  750.000  hi;ili  school  dropouts  'vho  bo- 
con>c  aindidatcs  for  adult  education  pmjrranis  armuallv;  we  do  not 
know  what  dejrree  these  fipfiires  will  fluctuate  in  the  futlirc. 

Demands  for  adult  education  pro<n-anis  can  also  lx>  shown  throuirh 

y^^^     ''^^  ^^-^'o        attained  less 

tnan  a  hiiyh  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  I  would  like  to  supply 
those,  figiircs  for  the  record. 

[The  informal  ion  follows :] 
Under  8  year*  of  school,  aR«^—  yumh»r 

45to54::::::::::  3,4«o.ooo 

ffi  2.566.000 

Under  12yeaw^rf"^h<ioK  a"tr^^ ~ " —  ^ 
16  and  over  

16  fo  4^ »      wO 

jyiS.^    26.217.000 

1  .r   - — -  32. 118. 000 

Mr.  MiCHF.u  Is  tliere  anv  solid  evidence  available  showing  that  the 
adult  education  pro^rrams  have  in  fact  improved  the  occupational  lot 
of  the  people  taking;  the  courses? 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  For  scvoral  years  data  has  been  collected  from  St^te 
afr^ncies  rcfrardmp:  the  impact  of  the  adnlt  education  on  the  economic 
status  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  pio^rrain.  A  review  of  these  data  re- 
veal an  improvement  in  the  occupational  situation  of  many  of  the 
participants: 

[The  information  follows:] 

Number  of  adult  tducation  participants  wh^ 


Chanit  to  or 

wtre  upcraded  Obtained  lobs 

to  a  tMtter  (ob  as  a  result  of 

IS  a  result  of  eipfrienc«     Wert  removed 

fi«e«i«Mr                                                  eiperierKeIn  cainedin        from  public 

risHiyvn                                                       profram  profram    assisUnct  rolls 

 0)  (3)  (4) 

  23.712  31.112  7.33; 

SI!     27.610  39.933  IS  213 

J97Z'.. ..............   26.038  41.502  I4l«47 

J  Wimate  based  on  reports  from  37  State  programs. 
M$he"fn  SmI  ywVwIJ*'  Educational  Statistics.  "Adult  Basic/Secondary  Education  Proirams"  (to  be  pub- 

114I3J§74i^pI«*  Educational  Statistics.  "Adult  Baste  Education  Program  Statistics."  (OE)  74- 

A  recent  national  evaluation  of  OE's  Adult  Education  State  Grant 
program  maicates  that  the  adult  basic  education  students  who  were 
interviewed,  steadily  increased  their  employment  and  earnings.  Im- 
provement in  the  earnings  of  those  who  worke<l  was  substantial,  aver- 
aging a  httle  over  20  percent  during  the  18-montIi  interval  of  the  sur- 
vey—from a  mean  of  $366  per  month  to  a  mean  of  $407  per  month.  Of 
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those  working,  most  believed  that  the  adult  education  program  helped 
some  or  vcrv  much/ 

Mr.  MicHKu  I  noticed  that  your  request  for  adult  education  is  $6?,- 
500.000.  Will  tliiij  amount  be  sufticicnt  to  liold  States  luinnless  at  not 
less  than  00  percent  of  tlieir  fiscal  ycxw  1073  alIoe;ition,  acx-ording  to 
provisions  of  the  new  law? 

Dr.  PiKuCK.  Yes,  the  amount  of  $67,300,000  is  sufRcient  to  hold  States 
hanuless  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  their  fiscal  year  1973  allocation. 
It  should  be  noted  however,  that  this  amount  does  not  provide  each 
State  its  proportionate  amount  required  in  relation  to  its  population 
of  adults  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  for  graduation  from  higli  school 
and  who  are  not  euri"ently  required  to  bo  eiirolled  in  school.  Comments 
wo  have  In^en  receiving  froui  the  State  agencies  indicate  that  during 
fiscal  year  107.j.  i)r()grams  are  operating  on  restrained  budgets  Injcause 
of  new  program  authorities  provide<l  by  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1074.  Consequently,  many  States  will* not  establish  programs  under 
the  pei'inissive  provisions  ( for  example.  State  .Vdvisory  Oouneils,  high 
school  pmgrauis.  programs  for  institutionalized  pci^ns,  et  cetera). 
Furthei*.  they  will  meet  only  the  minimum  percentages  of  required 
provisions  (for  exainple,  special  projects,  teacher  training,  and  so 
forth).  The  re>nlt  of  these  new  program  requirements  will  prevent  the 
adult  education  program  from  expanding  and  will  curtail  the  number 
of  jKiople  to  be  served.  In  fact,  tiic  percentages  contained  in  the  law 
for  s{>ecial  projects  and  teacher  training  progmms  will  reduce  the 
an)ount  of  funds  available  for  States  to  operate  programs  of 
instruction. 

PEKSOXXKL  TRAIXIXO 

Mr.  MicHEi..  Why  arc  you  not  requesting  funds  in  107G  for  higher 
education  persoiuiel  trainmg  and  vocational  personnel  training  under 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  We  are  not  requesting  funds  for  those  activities  in  fis- 
cal year  1070  l)ecause;  fii-st,  the  vocational  pei^nnel  training  program 
is  scheduled  to  be  incoi'porated  into  the  new  legislation  for  vocational 
education :  and.  second,  theiie  exists  a  general  surplus  of  pei-sons  avail- 
able to  teach  at  the  postsccondarj'  level. 

LEOISMTnnB  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  SiiitiVER.  Dr.  Pierce,  although  it  is  doubtful  we  will  have  new 
vocational  education  legislation  in  time  for  this  appropriation  bill, 
could  you  tell  us  when  you  expect  the  administnition's  proposal  for 
the  new  progi*ani  to  be  sent  to  Congress? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Although  no  definite  date  has  been  set  for  submitting 
the  new  legislation,  we  expect  to  have  our  proposal  before  the  Con- 
gress  around  the  second  week  in  April* 


«Kont.  WUMiim  (S.ri<tfm  Derflopment  Corp).  '*A  Ix>DrltU(ttDAl  EYAluatlon  of  the  Adolt 
BaMc  Education  Proi:r«m.**  TM-WD-r»743.  NoTember  1973.  pp.  1-7  and  2-30. 
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NONKKDKiai.  Sri»l»<)RT 

Mr*  SiiRUTit  The  voc4itioual  and  adult  e<hioatiou  propraius  for  which 
you  are  testify i up  itxviw  iousideral>Io  Stat<»  powniiueut  and  other 
financial  suj)i)ort  a.s  well  as  this  Fe<U»ral  supimH.  Woul<l  vou  furnish 
a  hroikdown  of  that  othersupi>oil  fortlu»  renml  i 

Dr.  FimcK.  Over  ^\  l)iHiou  from  P><lenil,  State,  aiul  loial  .sources 
wero  expended  for  voi-atioiuil  education  (hiring  fiscal  vear  107:),  with 
15.0  |)ercciit  l)einp  Fedenil  and  8+.1  pen^rit  State  and  hn-al  funds.  For 
each  dollar  of  Fodenil  funds  expeiulwL  the  States  exi)eniled  $5.20 
with  a  range  among  the  States  of  §10.55  to  $1.21. 

mtlViNO  OF  .S^^IIOOI.  rRIN<-II\\I.S 

Mr.  SiiwvKR.  rd  like  to  hear  luoiv  al)out  what  you  luive  in  miiul  in 
regard  to  the  tminingof  elementary  and  Kvondary  scliool  nrinciimls. 
It  api)cars  that  some  additional  laboi'-uuiiuigeuuMit  ivlation.s  train- 
iiiff  IS  going  to  !>e  heljifnl.  Would  you  get  into  tliat  ? 

Dr.  PiKHCK,  Your  comment  and"qiiestion  are  very  timely.  Among  the 
more  substantive  areas  of  knowledge  ami  insigllts  not*tra<iitionally 
offeml  in  the  e<lucatioiial  administration  programs  in  our  colleges  of 
education  is  the  aiva  of  lal)or-nmnageiuent  relations,  contract  negotia- 
tions, pricvance  procedures,  an<l  so  forth.  As  teaclier  unions  fjrow  and 
enlarge  tlieir  influence,  this  is  one  area  now  generally  recognized  as  a 
necessarj'  component  of  any  reiilistic  curriculum  *for  management 
training  for  principals. 

tTTN'DINO  RKQUIRKMKNTS 

Mr,  SiiRiVTit  If  the  vocational  education  item  is  extended  for  1  year, 
which  is  allowed  uiidere.\istingle«rislatioiKhow  much  would  InMiceded, 
base<l  on  the  fiscal  1075  appropriation,  to  fund  the  program  at  the 
siimo  level  of  oi)erations  with  provision  for  cost  of  living  increases? 

Dn  PiKRCK.  To  fiiml  pmgrams  at  the  same  level  of  opnitions  with 
the  nrovision  for  cost  of  living  increases,  a  10-iH»n'ent  increase  across 
the  t)oard  must  provide  for  the  incrcast»d  cost  of  e<iuipiuent,  trau-spor- 
tation,  and  salaries. 

mxCHER  SHORT.VOE  AKRAS 

Mr,  SiiRUTJi.  Our  report  last  year  expresse<l  concern  about  theshort- 
age  of  teachers  for  the  lian<licappe<l,  for  vocational  education,  for 
junior  and  community  colleges,  ami  for  hilingnal  ami  Imlian  educa- 
tion. Your  resi)onsc*  to  this  concenu  which  api>ears  on  page  234  of  the 
justifications,  states  that  you  have  eariuarke<l  nothing  for  these  areas. 
Wouhl  you  bo  inon»  six»x»ific  lus  to  where  funds  ai-e  available  for  these 
areas  of  teaclier  .*;hortage  ami  how  much  is  being  requeste<l  for  fiscal 
1070  in  each  area?  Generalities  arc  not  very  helpful  to  our  constituents 
when  they  are  looking  around  fora.<?sistanct». 

Dr.  Pierce.  Nearly  00  percent  of  the  1070  bmlget  request  for  higher 
education  relates  to  stmlent  assistance  which  concentrates  funds  in  the 
basic  opportunity  gnint  an<l  insure<l  loan  programs  which  provi<le  aid 
directly  to  stu<lents  and  is  therefore  <lcsigned  to  allow  them  to  choose  to 
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attend  institutions  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  interests  and  career 
needs  rather  than  on  an  institution  s  ability  to  provide  them  with  fi- 
nancial aid.  Funds  ai-o  requested  as  follows : 

1.  Grants  and  work-study : 

(a)  Basic  opiK)rtunlty  grants  $1, 050» 000, 000 

(b)  Work-study    250,000,000 

2.  Interest  on  insured  subsidized  loans   .452, 000, 00^ 

3.  Incentive  gnuits  for  State  scholarship   44,000,000 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Simn-ER.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  Federal  support  for  the 
State  Advisory  Councils  for  vocational  education  under  the  new  legis- 
lation coming  up  ?  ^Yhat  is  your  assessment  of  these  councils? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  definitely  favoi*  continuation  of  Federal  support  for 
the  State  Advisorj'  Councils.  Thev  have  reflected  the  opinions  of  tar- 
get groups  on  a  statewide  basis  in  their  evaluation  of  existing  programs 
and  advice  to  State  boards  on  new  programs  and  thus  add  an  impor- 
tant dimension  to  improving  and  strengthening  vocational  education. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation  Esclmacc 
OCCUPATIONAL,   VOCATIONAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  ouc,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided, 
[section  10L-(b)(S20,000,000),  parts  B  and  C  ($438,9^8,000), 
0.   F  ($35,994,000),  C  ($19,500,000),  H  ($9,849,000)  and  I 
of   Che  Vocaclonal  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.   1241-1391),  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  andji./ 
parts  B-l   |($37.500,000),I  ^r.d  Dl  ($8,  139,000) ,  E  ($2,100,000), 
.nd  F  ($9,000,000)11/  of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Acc   ($612,376,000  Including  $16,000,000  for  exemplary  programs 
under  Pare  D     of  said  1963  Acc  of  which  50  per  centum  shall 
re.am  available  uncll  expended  and  50  per  centum  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000 
for  research  and  training  under  part  C  of  said  1963  Actji/  ar.d 
the  Adult  zducatioK  Act  of  1966,  Cm, 212, 000  of  'j,nich  500,000 
for  the  Adult  BdueatioK  Act  shall  becone  available  for  obligation 
July  I,   1976,  and  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  through 
September  ZO,  1977,1^ 

iFor  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  che 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  and  section  907  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,   $136,800,000:  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount  $67,500,000  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  July  1,  1975  and  shall  remain  available  through  June  30, 
1976. li/ 

iFunds  appropriated  under  "Occupational,  Vocational,  and 
Adulc  Education"   In  the  Departments  of  Lnbor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act.   1975  for  carrying  out  career 
education  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  406  of  Public  Law 
93-380,15/ 
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f  r  It  i^^n'il ,  ttt^^'^it  i</n-ti ,  and  adul"  ejiu-jatfon"  ;Vr  the 


ExpUnatlon  of  UnguaRe  Changes 

1.  Federal  support  for  vocational  education  will  be  requested  under  proposed 
legislation  \A\ic\\  will  consolidate  the  various  vocational  education  programs, 
titerefore.  references  to  existing  categorfcal  authorities  are  deleted*  "flie 
Cooperative  Rcsarch  Act  has  been  repealed* 

2.  Reference  to  Parts  E  and  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
has  been  deleted  since  no  funds  are  being  requested  for  these  parts*  Amounts 
for  parts  B-l  and  D  are  deleted  since  It  Is  not  necessary  to  earmark  amounts* 


3.  The  language  Includes  a  special  provision  placing  Adult  Education  on  an 
advanced  funded  basis,    thus,  the  current  request  Includes  an  advance  appropriation 
of  $67,500,000  to  be  available  In  fiscal  year  1977  to  fund  school  year  1976-77. 

4.  This  deletion  was  a  supplemental  appropriation  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

5.  Tills  deletion  reflects  the  transfer  of  career  education  from  this 
account  to  the  appropriation  for  Innovation  and  Experimental  Programs. 

6.  Unguji^e  is  included  to  cover  the  Interim  period  July  I  -  September  30, 
1976  for  the  teacher  corps  program  under  this  appropriation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupacional»  Vocational »  and  Adult  Education 
Anwunt  Available  £or  ObliRacion 

1976 

1975  Advance  £or 

Rgviied  1976  1977 

Appropriation;  . 

Annual   $681,676,000        $113,212,000^'  $67,500,000 

PaxBinent   7,161,455  7,161,455 

Propoaed  rescissions   >39. 712.000 


Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation  649,125,455  120,373,455  67,500,000 
CoBparatlve  transfer  to: 

"Innovative  and  experiaental 

programs"  for  career  aducation.*     "10,000,000  —  — 

'•Higher  education"  for  ethnic 

heritage   \i  ™ 


Subtotal,  budget  authority   639,125,455  120,373,455  67,500,000 

Unobligated  balance,  atart  of  year  681.893   

Total,  obligations   639,807,348  120,373,455  67,500,000 


1/  Included  in  the  aioount  proposed  for  rescission. 

2/  Excludes  an  aaount  of  $523,006,000  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under 
proposed  legislation,  for  vocational  education. 
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Suimuiry  of  Changes 


1975  EsclnaccJ  obligaclon   $677,719,348 

Less:    Proposod  rcscii^sion   -37 ,912.000 

Subtot.ll,  1973  Revised  obligacions   639,807,348 

197^  Esclnacod  obligacions   l20.373.4SSi^ 

Ncc  change   -519,433,893 

1976  Advance  appropriaclon  for  19'»7   67,500,000 


 1975  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases: 
ProKran: 

)•  Ochcr  education  personnel  dt:velopmenc: 

(a)    Educational  leadership   $  $  4-3,000,000 

2.    Adult  education   J53.319.000  44.181.000 

Total,  increases  -f 7, 18 1,000 


Decreases; 
Prograw: 

'  I.    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion pro    ms   495,167,455  -488,006,000 

2.  Vocational  research   35,681,893  -35,681,893 

3.  Education  personnel : 

(a)    Other  education  personnel 

development   _  8.139.000  -2.927.000 

Total,  decreases    -526,614,893 

Total,  net  chang«:  

1976  Base  Change  from  Base 

Program; 

l.^    Adult  education   67,500,000 


y    Excludes  $523,006,000  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed 
legislation. for  vocational  education. 
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Kxplaiiatton  of  Chanf^es 

Increases; 


I.    Other  education  personnel  devclopnent  - 

b-ducat tonal  leadership  -  An  amount  of  $3,000,000  is  reouested  to 

— e-  ani  plai^ircrMlUie. 

$63,3i9.of^hnf^ ;  ^tiroTi67lo^'ii?^^°r°f?:ri^'^  ''ii'r^' 

"hold  hapless"  requirement  as  provided  i^jr^UU  ^oi  ''?h'  '^^^  'I*''  f'* 
requested  for  fiscal  vear  1977  is  mIo  eJ^        legislation.    The  funding  level 

4  lor  iiscai  year  1977  is  the  same  as  vas  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Decreases; 

^'    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  Bduc»n^f.  oroBrams  -  wr. 

Itle,        categoric,  p.og,:^  "^clThave  .ccL^UsJ^d    he  Xsfc"u™^°''"r" 
arban/rural  school  developnent  oroitrm.  uill  ..    !  if  purposes.  The 

.t .  lev..  Of  .s.n..ooo  .„^?:ca^n:::  wV°^<^'ri^^°x\^\^^^^^^ 
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 Obligations  by  Activity  

Page  1975              1975  1976         Increase  or 

Rcf.  Estimate  Revised  Estimate  decrease  _ 

Grants  to  St.iCes  for 
vocational  education 
programs: 
239    (a)    Ba:;ic  vocational  edu- 
cation prograns:  w 

(1)  Annual   $420,978,000    $405,347,000    $   §-405,347,000 

(2)  Permanent...  7.161.455         7.161.455         7.161.455  —  ' 

Subtotal..    428,139,455     412,508,455  7,161,455  -405,347,000 

241  (b)    ProKcans  for 

studenCi;  with  ./  _  ^. . 

special  «oeds....  20,000,000       20,000,000   i'  -20,000,000 

242  (c)    Consumer  and  hone-  ^ 

making  education.  35,994,000       30,994,000  — 

2'0    (d)   Work-study   9,849,000         7,849,000  —1/  -7,849,000 

(e)  Coopt-rative  cduca- 

244  tion   19,500,000       19,500,000   i'  -19,500,000 

(f)  State  advisory  ,  ^.^  ^ 

245  councils   4.316.000        4.316.000   ^  -4.316.000 

Subtotal....    517,798,455     495,167,455  7,161,455  -488,006,000 

Vocational  I  research:  ./ 

246  (a)    Innovation   16,681,893       16,^81,893  — -  -16,681,893 

(b)    Curriculiim  develop-  .  , 

248              ncnr   1,000,000         1,000,000   -1,000,000 

250    (c)    Research   18.000.000       18.000.000    -18.000.000 

Subtotal   35,681,893       35,681,893    -35,681,893 

Education  personnel: 

252   (a)   Toac^  r    orps   37,500,000       37,500,000  37,500,000 

(b)    Other  education  per- 
sonnel dcvclopnent: 
(1}  Urban/rural 
school  de- 

255                         velopraent.  5,541,100        5,541,100         5,212,000  -329,100 

(2)  Career  oppor- 

257                         tunities..  1,784,000         1,784,000  —  -1,784,000 

(3)  Categorical 

programs: 

(a)  Indian 

pro- 

259  grans  406,950            406,950  — -  -406,950 

(b)  Bilin- 

gual 
pro- 

260  grams       406,950  406,950  —  -406,950 

(4)  Educational 

201  leadership      3,000,000  +3,000,000 

(5)  Vocational 

262                        education.  9,000,000            —  -—1/ 

(6)  Higher  edu- 

2o4                        cation....,  2.100.000  

Subtotal..  19,239,000        o, 139,000        8,212,000  +73,000 

265   Adult  educacior   67,500.030       63,319,000       67,500,00U  ^^,Vr..OJ0 

<i'}7b  advamc  for  1977)  (6/, 500.000)  ^ll  

ft'tal  oSUg.itlonj   677, 719 "48"   6i9,807,"348  "  120,373,455  -51^,4337893 

'TO-  a  1976  advance  for  1977)  (67,500,000) 

I  nil>  acMvilv  Is  propoised  for  later  transmittal  under  the  proposed  legislation 
*rtr  vo;  i»  iona!  education. 
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ObliKntions  by  Object 

1975           1975  1976 
Estimate         Revised  Estimate 

Increase  1976 

or           advance  for 
Decrease  1977 

Ocher  services.... 

$        90,500  $        90,500  $ 

Grants,  subsidies 
and  contribu- 

677.628.848    639.716.848  120.373,455 

-519.343.393  67.SOO,npf) 

ToCal  obliga- 
tions by 

  677,719,343    639,807,348    120,373,45r.519,433,893  67,500,000 


1/    Excludes  $523,006,000  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under 
legislation,  for  vocational  education. 
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Significant  Itema  in  House  and  Senate 
.Appro^jriations  Coninittee  Reports 


i££2  Action  taken  or  to  be  taken 

1.97 S  Hou3c  Report 


Other  education  personnel 
development 


I.  Co(x)ittce  is  concerned  about 

the  shortage  of  specialized  teachers 
for  the  bilingual,  Native  Americans, 
handicapped,  and  for  vocational 
education  and  Junior  and  conrtunity 
colleges,    (page  12) 


I.  Although  no  funds  were 

appropriated  for  categorical 
programs >  OE  provided  five  per- 
cent of  EPDiN,  part  0  funds  for 
teachers  of  Indian  children  and 
five  percent  for  bilingual  per- 
sonnel training.  Specialized 
teacher  training  is  available 
from  other  OE  appropriations, 
such  as  Education  for  the 
handicapped.  Higher  education. 
Elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  Indian  education. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1976  Advance 

 i^iS  for  1Q77   

Appropriation  Appropriation 
Ust  slat  ion  Authorised     „rtf<iuo$tcJ         Authorized  requested 

Vocational  Education  Act 
ot  1963: 

Sect  lot;  102(b)  —  Pro« 
grfuns  for  atudcnCs  wi;r 

special  needs   $  60,000,000^^  $      2/  $  « 

Section  103(a)  —  Trans 
fer  to  Department  of 
'^bor  for  studies  on 

5vanpover  needs   5,000,00Q  ... 

Section  104(b)  —  Scato 

advisory  councils   Indefinite  2/ 

Part  B       Basic  wcational  ~ 

education  progrx-as   504,000,000  >/ 

Part  C  —  Vocational  ~ 

research  and  training..  56,000,000 

Part  0  —  Innov.itiou   75,000,000i^  ~ 

Part  K—  Residential 

schools   60,000,00ai^ 

Part  K  —  Con&.uncr  and 

honcraaklnp  education...      50,000,000^'  2/ 
Part  G  --  Cooperative  " 

cdocation   75,000,000^'  2/ 

Part  U      Vork-siudy   55,000,0001/  2/ 

Part  1  —  Curriculum 

development   I0,000,000i/  2/ 

Salth-Hu^jhes  Act  (Penaanent)      7,161,455  7,161,455 

Education  Professions 
De/clopncnt  Act: 

Section  504  —  Attracting) 

qualified  persons  to  ) 

field  of  education  ) 

Part  B-l  —  Teacher  corps)  37,500,000 
Part  C  —  Fellowships  for) 

teachers  and  related  ) 

education  personnel,...) 
Part  D  —  Improving  train- 
ing opportunities  for  ) 

j>ersonncr  Serving  In     )  450,000,000^^ 

prograns  of  education..)  8,212,000 
Part  E  —  Training  pro-  ) 

^'>rans  for  hl^>Jicr  cduca-) 

tlon  personnel  )  .„ 

Part  F  —  Training  and  ) 
development  programs  for 
vocational  education  ) 
personnel  ) 

Adult  education  Act   183,750,0«0    67,500,000^^  210,000,000  67,500,000 

1/  Uascd       l-ycar  extension  authority  under  CEPA. 

2/  Proposed  for  liter  transnlttal  under  proposed  legislation 

3/  Enacted  appropriation 
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Occupational 

Vocational, 

and  Adult  Education 

Budget 
£stlnuitc 
to  Congress 

Houte 
Allowance 

Senate 

Al lowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

$329,741,000 

$299,741,000 

$324,241,000 

$324,104,000 

1967 

374,961,000 

373,839,000 

380,289,000 

349,523,000 

1968 

436,350,000 

380,350,000 

398,450,000 

362,516,000 

1969 

474,743,000 

443,866,000 

460,066,000 

428,391,000 

1970 

463,216,000 

665,353,000 

699,716,000 

545,144,000 

1971 

533,256,000 

633,756,000 

647,666,000 

637,506,000 

1972 

611,225,000 

700,355,000 

744,725,000 

698,886,000 

1973 

689,403,000 

639,131,000 

800,646,000 

746,714,000 

197A 

620,106,000 

700,605,000 

754,482,000 

685,403,000 

Considered 

645,595,000 

676,211,000 

692,351,000 

669,876,000 

Rescission 
proposed 

.37,912,000 

1976  Adv.nnc 

e  63,319,000 

63,319,000 

67,500,000 

67,500,000 

1976 

45,712,000 

1977  Advance  67,500,000 


KOTE:    In  order  to  reflect  comparability  with  the  1976  estimate  this  history  table 
excludes  activities  transferred  to  the  appropriations  for  lnnov«cive  and 

experimnt.il  programs  and  Higher  education. 

1/  tills  amount  does  not  Include  Vocational  education  funds  propoaed  for  later  trans** 
mlttal;  the  table  is  otherwise  comparable* 
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Vocation  I  l7^in<!  AJiiU  FJticatton 


!97>  !9;s      '  '      T976       Incrc.»s7  or 
 -        ,             .  Estttvito       ^  K'^t>H^j£il,    ^  Fs t A&im    Pec r V.1  s c 

Cr.intM       St  itc-.  tor  vo<MiKma! 
(a>  Pi- i    vcojii^Mui  o^ucation 

0>    Annual.   $42O,S7s,00O  $4OS,3i»7,O0O       1/  $-605,3;7,000 

(J>    IVr&sinoiii   _7jJ6!,A55  7  J  6 !, 455    7,  !f,  1^455          —  _ 

J^ubtot.il......... .  428,139.455  412,5087455    ;,lftl,X55  -40r,Y47,006 

(b)  iTtH^r.io*  for  NiuJcnlJi  with 

M**.        nooJs..... ...... ...  20,000,000  20.000,000       1/            -  20,000,000 

(C)  (o5i>'»''cr  .inJ  hoBcatking 

tJai.Jtlon   35,994.000  30,994,000       if            -  30,994,000 

id)  Wrk— »tuJy   9,849,000  7,849,000       1/           -  7,849,000 

(e)  Cov>piT.uIv*;  cJuc.it  ton.   19,500,000  19,500.000       W            -  19,500,000 

(f)  Mati  a%ivUory  council «.   4y3l6>0p_0    ^  4^3l6jOOO     _!/    4.316>000 

'^»'htot^l   517,79'k,V35  495,167,455    '7,lTl,455  -488,006,000 

Vocitlonal  research: 

(a)  Innovation   16,681,893  16,681.fi93       1/            -  16,681,893 

(b)  Currlciilura  .U.voloi>nont ...... .  1,000,000  1,000,000       1/            -  1,000,000 

(c>  Research..   _„ JSi.OOO«000  _18j000,000       1/            -  18,000,000 

^>'«bt'^'t'»l   35,681,893  35,681,893       1/^         -  35,661,893 

Bducat  ion  1 1  {Personnel : 

(a)  Toavhor  ^ orp   37.500,000  37,500,000  37,500,000 

(b)  Othct  islucat  ii>>:)  piTsonncl 

Ji'Vt-lopaciii:  « 

(1)  l'rb»n/ rural  scliool  Jo- 

vclopftciu   5,541,100  5,541,100    5.212,000    -  329,100 

(2)  Carci«r  opjK>rt«nltii!S. . . .  1,7S4,000  1.784,000  —  -  1,784,000 
(3>  Categorical  pro>;r.iss: 

(a)  InJiaii  rroAfas-s. . . . .  406.950  406,950       —          -  406,950 

<b)  Bilitiitual  t>rogr.ias..  406,950  406,950    -  406,950 

(4>  EJucatioiiat  leadership..  —  — •       3,000,000    +  3,000,000 

(5)  Vocitlonal  education... .  9,000,000  «-  1/   

(6)  Higher  education..   2,100.000    _  .T—   

tiubtocal. .........  19,239,000  8,1*19,0*00    8,212,000    ♦  73,00o 

Adu  1 1  e J uca t Ion   ^liiPOA^^P  12j ^ 7. 500. OOP    ♦  4.181.000 

(1976  alvancc  funding  for  1977)  -       -  -    -  (67,500,000) 

Total  obli^itions   677,719,348  639,807,348  120,373,455  -  519,433,893 

(Tot.il  Ui7t  aJvime  funding  for 

J^")  (  67,500,000) 

1/  Roqtivst  U  proposed  for  Lner  tr^nsnitCal  rcndl:iu  n^*w  IcgiiiLicfoii 


Cene^a  l^^?a_u -ont 

Fund*;  for  vocational  education,  the  cuijor  .ictiviiv  In  thU  appropriation,  will 
be  requf!»t4d  in  1976  under  new  legislation  which  proposes  t*»  shift  the  focuti  of 
Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  substantially  froo  general  support 
Kervicoi»  to  innovative  projects.    Tlje  legislation  will  consolidate  fxlst  ing  author- 
it  I»'s  inr«»  tvo  broad  categoriei$->granCs  tor  support  of  basic  vocational  education 
pro^jraps  «nd  incentive  grants  for    nnovativc  activities.    The  !et(l»Utloo  will 
i»ia:>li{y  the  a  !nln£stration  of  Fed-  al  issijccancc  for  vocational  ffducatlon,  whiU 
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contlnulnK  sup|H)rt  tor  thie  operation  of  protfrafts  providing  vocaclonjl  education 
oppt>rtunitl«!t  to  14  sllllon  lndlvl4u.iU.    $«.ntv  4(lvliii>rv  counciU  will 

contlniu-d.  The  pcrm4nvnt  vocatlotul  education  jpproprtatlon,  4utnori2vd  by  ihv 
$alth*HimliCi«  Act,  voiild  bv  combined  with  4Ad  used  for  th«  purposes  of  granin  to 
"^Littf^  unior  ttn;  m*w  vocational  education  IvgUUllon. 

Th«  aaount  of  the  current  r«<)utst,  $120,)73,A)5,  lnclud«it  $67,500,000  for  the 
advance  funding  of  <chool  year  1976*77  in  adult  education.    In  fUcal  ye.ir  1971, 
funds  were  appropriated  on  an  advance -funded  basis  for  the  fLrs%  tl<ie,    Ttiu«,  $67,500 
$t>7,$00,000  was  included  for  school  year  1975>76.    Durltic  the  19i^*77  school  year, 
priority  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  yount«r  adults  with  less  tban  an  6th  grade 
level  of  education. 

Also  in  the  request  Is  $5,212,000  for  the  urban/rural  school  developt»ent 
projtraa  targeted  to  lowlncone  students.    These  funds  will  provide  final  support 
to  phase  out  this  5*year  effort  involving  31  projects  and  3,500  school  staff  and 
corvunlcy  nepers.    In  Addition,  $),000,000  Is  Included  for  «  new  educational 
leadership  progra^^^  to  inprove  the  Management  and  planning  capablllcies  of  elesien- 
tary  and  second  ry  school  principals,  and  $37,500,000  Is  again  requested  to  con* 
tinuc  the  teacher  corps  program.    An  4iaount  of  $7,161,655  is  Included  for  the 
peraanenC  appropriation. 

The  1975  revUcd  budget  reflects  •  proposed  rtsclstlon  of  $37,912,000  itm 
the  mount  provided  by  the  Congress*    This  rescission  has  already  been  pr««ented 
to  the  Congress  and  this  budget  reflects  the  hope  for  approval  of  the  rescission. 
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1975 

1975 

1976 
Kntinate 

Increase  or 

A.    (S.iitlc  Vi>C4tional  education 

(U   Annual.. »   $^20,978,000 

(2)    P^^rwinont   7.l6l.i5S 

$^05,347,000 
7>i6!.4^^ 

7.161.  4S5 

Decrease 
$-405,347,000 

^12,503,4)5 

7»lbl,A55 

-405,347,000 

Narrative 


tl..t  eduction  anJ  training  for  jnc'J  ^^XJr'Sr^vf??  ST"""."?/';  " 

b.n.a  „.t,.  and  u„d  for  ch.  ?urpo,?.  ^^rain't'i'^'^;.  i^'^^riltXlZ. 
^CjaapUthacnta  for  fiscal  var<_l974  urA  1975 

or.^i!!!!!^'*''*  ^""'J         warded  to  States  and  outlying  areas  to  assist  thea  In 
9  9W  iSS  f  education  for  9,165,000  students  In  1974  and 

9,950,000  students  In  1975,    During  this  period.  Instructional  prograiM  and  services 
oulnfrr/^r  d^-^ve  oped  to  the  extent  that  students  co=:ptetlng  these  pro«?2«  C.^. 
qua   fled  for  e«ploy:,ent,  and  were  also  eligible  for  further  training  in  area/ 
leading  to  advanced  CRployi&enC. 

A  *ystea  for  identlflcatlop  of  data  ov^  nvj  and  r-vlsod  ctrriculun  f.vldes  and 
ether  sucerials  va*  dcvc^opvd  and  dis-crUtutct'  state*  so  t»ut  ed-c-^cftU 

Projrao*  could  be  rc^tr«ctired  around  ^  co«prch.n«He  career  dcvelopsunt  i^^^. 
reaturlnn  e«onslv«  c««u«Uy,  Industrial,  and  business  fnvolveoent;  llils 
tllhA^<  Incorporates  the  expanded  use  of  cooperative  education  with  particular 
e=vhasls  on  curriculum  development  to  aeet  the  needs  of  students  fro-  the  various 
^norlty  groups.    n.rouRh  an  analysis  cade  of  occupational  requirements  and  In 
d:^«.r  Jn?      ^"-f '"S  State  prograns,  national  priorities  can  be  established  for 
developing  new  and  expanded  vocational  education  progriins. 
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Each  year  ten  different  States  requested  and  were  provided  technical  assistance 
from  Che  central  and  regional  Office  of  Education  personnel  In  Improving  their  manage- 
ment practices  and  evaluation  procedures  for  delivery  of  services  to  the  students 
through  the  local  education  agencies. 

The  1975  revised  budget  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $15,631,000  from  the 
araount  provided  by  Congress. 
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l^?75  1975  1976       Increase  or 

Estlaatc  Revised       EsttnJtc  Dccrcaatc 


b.    Prograa  for  Students 

with  special  neecis   S20»000,000    $20»000»000      $   S-20»000»000 


Projtrara  Purpose 

To  provide  pr^grws  zi\>   services  £or  persons  wlio  are  noc  .ible  to  succeed  In 
regular  voca*'"'»nal  »>rogr.ias  because  of  poor  ac«Jesic  backgrounds »  lack  of  taotlvatlon, 
.md  depressing  environscntal  factors*  section  102(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
as  aacnde>I»  aitthorlj:es  grants  to  the  States  and  outlying  arena  tr^r  this  purpose. 
Prograsxs  are  concentrated  vrlthln  the  State:;  In  areas  viitere  there  Is  high  youth  un- 
caployraint  and  school  dropouts.    Special  services  and  prograas  are  provided  disad- 
vantaged students  to  encourage  tircr;  to  stay  In  school  and  to  acquire  the  acadealc  and 
occupational  skills  needed  for  successful  cn?lo>"aent  vrfien  they  leave  school  or  pursue 
their  career  preparation.    -Riese  funds  arc  In  addition  to  the  15  percent  available 
under  the  basic  grants  to  States  provided  under  Part  B  of  the  Act  wfilch  oust  be  used 
for  this  saac  purpose ►    Fornula  t:rants  are  nadc  to  the  States  based  on  population  by 
age  groups  and    per  capita  Income.    :u>  aatchlng  Is  required. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  vl I I  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
slcnpllfy  State  adsmlstcatlon  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  by  con- 
solidating the  various  line  Itcsw  as  they  present  I v  exist,    fnder  the  new  consolidated 
leglslaclve  prograa,  Stntes  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  as  tliose  previously  budgeted 
foe  sep.icately,  And  tc  e-5p»usize  those  .ictivltiev  tliat  they  Identify  as  the  oost  critical. 

Accosgllshacnts  tor  ^^Iscal  years  '.97^  an.'  IQ75 

Flftyslx  grants  were  awarded  the  States  and  outlying  areas  to  assist  theo  In 
providing  prograrw  of  vocational  education  to  l3i,00C  students  wlt!i  special  needs  In 
19/4  and  20l»000  such  students  In  1975.    During  this  period,  these  academically  dis- 
advantaged students  were  enrolled  In  prograns  w!ilch  provided  thea  the  acadcnlc  and 
occupational  skill:;  they  needed  for  er^loyaent  and  tuturc  career  preparations. 


Irapl 

need^.     imis  tncluaptl  niaktng  available  to  the  .States  .ind  local  districts  the  results 
of  research  findings  conducted  under  the  research  component n  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.     Financial  and  laanpower  renotirces  were  cwde  nva I l.ib I e  to  the  .<;tates 
to  .isslst  thi-n  In  developing  data  retrieval  systenn  to  facllltiite  the  pl.mnlng  and 
evaluation  oi  these  special  programs.    Vxe  States  sponsered  work-jthops  .ind  settings 
to  faalllarUe  timse  concerned  with  dcvelopscnts  In  this  area.  Special  eaphasU 
by  rhe  States  was  placi»d  on  establishing  <r^nrJ{n.^r...i  ..^^.-..i^™^    . 

the 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


c.   Consumer  and  home- 
making  education 


$35,994,000    $30,994,000     $  — 


$•30,94^,000 


^^^rratlve 


Pro^ran  Purpose; 

To  prepare  youths  and  adults  for  the  role  of  homenakcr  and  wage  earner. 
Tart  F  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended »  authorizes  fonaula 
grants  to  the  State:;  based  on  population  age  groups  between  15  and  65«    Fdiids  ouy 
be  used  lor  ancillary  services  such  as  teacher  training  and  supervision,  curriculum 
develOf'Kacnt »  purchase  of  equipment,  and  State  administration  and  leadership.  Youth 
m  secondary  schoi)!*,  young  adults  In  postsecondary  schools  and  older  adults. 
Including  the  elderly,  throughout  the  Nation  are  served  with  these  programs.  States 
taust  use  at  least  onc«thlrd  of  the  Federal  funds  In  economically  depressed  areas 
or  areas  with  high  rates  of  uncaploymcnt .    Fifty  percent  matching  Is  required 
except  m  economically  depressed  areas  where  matching  Is  90  percent  Federal  and 
lu  percent  Stnto  and  local. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  sltnpllfy  State  administration  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  by 
consolidating  the  various  line  Items  as  thuy  presently  exist.    Under  the  new  con- 
solidated legislative  prograa.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility 
In  the  use  of  M^rol  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  as  those 
previously  budgeted  for  Separately ^  and  to  ecphaslze  those  activities  that  they 
Identify  as  most  critical. 

AcconplUhnents  for  fiscal  vears  1974  »nA  1975 

Flity-slx  grants  were  awarded  to  the  States  and  outlying  areas  to  assist  them 
In  providing  consumer,  managcaent,  and  life  skills  to  3,435,000  youth  and  adults  In 
1974  and  3,675,000  In  1975. 

Instruction  In  consumer  education,  child  care  development,  home  management,  and 
the  development  of  personal  and  family  life  skills  asslated  participants  In  becoming 
employable.    Teacher  education  and  curriculum  development  were  strengthened.  Techni- 
cal assistance  was  made  available  to  State  and  local  personnel  in  implementing  con- 
sumer and  honcTuiklng  programs  as  a  part  of  the  total  development  of  career  education. 
These  programs  provided  career  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults  in  such  human 
services  fields  as  child  care,  care  of  the  elderly,  consumer  services  and  food 
services.  At  least  one-third  of  the  funds  available  for  this  activity  were  ured  in 
areas  of  high  nncnployment.    Special  efforts  were  made  to  Incorporate  Innovative 
approaches  meeting  consumer  and  homemaklng  needs  in  these  areas* 

The  1975  revised  buo^iet  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $5,000,000  from  the 
nrctmt  provided  by  Congress. 
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1975 
Escitnacc 

1975 

1976      Increase  or 
.  Rstimnte  Decrease 

$7,349,000 

$  —  $-7,849,000 

Narrative 

Prog  ran  Purpose 


aeed  IS  ^0        ^"^'f  ^J'-^^^y^^^ vantage d  Cull-tlme  vocational  education  students, 
aged  15-20    to  renaln  in  school  by  providing  part-cime  cmploynenc  with  public  emP^ 
loycrs  such  as  hospitals  and  State  and  local  governnent  agencies    p.rt  »  nf  m.^ 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  anended,  authorises  grants  t*o^?he  states 

compeasation  of  students  by  the  local  educa^loi^l  ™.^  f        progra-n  ani  for 


Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 


consolidating  the  various  line  Items  as  they  ;rlsentW  exist     Sid"r  "y, 
Idated  legislative  program,  states  and  locali?ies^i  1  I'aJe  Krcateff  ^v.hn.^""?"'* 
ta=  use  of  Federal  funds  and  will  be  able  to  contlnu    a  tlw?  ^sLlfas  tl  o 
previous IV  budy'ctcd  for  «sPDanti.!v        ■  ^         •     ^       <«»-«.AVit4Ci  sucn  as  those 
=Qst  crit'ical.  separately^  anj  to  enphasUe  those  areas  they  Identify  as 

AccQmpUshCTonts  ft>r_  fiscal  yeat^  1074  an^l  |97^ 

vlding  wo^^!«udTp^og""  "ort'oSS'ec^"?        '"If'^i"^  P"- 
students  in  1974'^and T^MO  "  197??    """"^"''y  '""Ivantaged  vocational  education 

leastl'^g  r„S;no^'::M:teTnro:ra;^'"r'''^  '"f"'}"  "  «  " 

e-ployncnf.    In\d  it  o7  o  prov  di^Hll.ciara's  ls"ta 

r^fb]":?vrs'of  e:°e^r£tlor  nl^^a^? 

r•r:v^5errs  r^S^^^ 

e.p..asU  on  -c^J"rLio\;::^n"?l-„^r^rL"rgL^^ 

a=«,.nr'pro"Lrby"'ng'rel"  """"  '  '^"000.000  fron,  the 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease  _ 


e.    Cooperative  i^iucation... 


$19,500,000    $19,500,000     $  — - 


$-19,500,000 


Narrative 


Progran  Pyrpo s c 

To  a5Sist  enabling  students  to  receive  part-time  vocational  education  Instruc- 
m  tlu"  school  and  on-tlnc-Job  training  through  part-tlrac  enployncnt  programs  of 
cooperative  cducvivion  are  supported  vhicti  Involve  arrangetaentj>  between  ;>chools  and 
cni)loyor!>.    Priority  Is  given  to  areas  where  there  are  high  rates  of  sbuuont  drop- 
outs and  >outh  uncnploynent.    Stttdents  in  most  cases  nust  be  16  years  of  age  to 
partlclpite  and  arc  paid  by  the  cnployer,  cither  a  statutory  nlnlnum  wage  or  a 
stuJtniC- learner  rate  established  by  Department  of  Labor  regulations.    Part  G  of  the 
Vov.itionvil  Education  Act  of  196J,  as  amended,  authorizes  formula  grants  to  the  States, 
based       $200,000  to  each  State  ana  D.C.  ar.d  the  remamuer  on  the  basis  of  the  15-19 
population.    FmaiKial  a^sUcance  is  provided  for  personnel  to  coordinate  cooperative 
programs;  to  provide  instruction  related  to  work  experience;  to  reimburse  employers 
for  certain  costs,  and  to  pay  for  certain  services  to  students.    No  Federal  funds  are 
paid  dir. ctly  lo  students  for  their  work.    Federal  funds  nay  oe  u:>ea  for  all  or  part 
of  .1  Semite's  expeiiitiirc  for  prugra-a*;  atiChorlzed  wnd  approved  undrr  this  n;irt. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
siaplif>  State  adnlnistratlon  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  by  con- 
solidating the  various  line  items  as  they  presently  exist.  Under  the  new  consolidated 
legislative  progra*^,  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  Fcdi^ral  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  as  tho:>e  previously 
budgeted  for  separatsly,  and  to  eaphaslze  those  ireas  that  they  Identify  as  most 
critical. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  197A  an<<  197'> 

Each  year,  fifty-six  grants  were  awarded    to  the  States  and  outlying  areas  to 
enroll  177,000  students  in  cooperative  education  programs  in  197A  and  196,000  in 
In  1975.    These  Students  were  given  opportunities  for  worl:  experience  related 
directly  to  their  schawl  Instruction  and  career  choice  in  such  fields  as  marketing, 
distribution,  business  and  office  occupations,  and  health  occupations.  In  addition, 
each  year,  abojt  703  preservlce  and  1,700  Inservlce  teacher-coordinators  were 
trained  in  Tieth^Jrlogies  and  curriculum  develop'nent  as  well  as  guidance  and 
counseling  uhlch  better  equipped  them  to  provide  maximum  services  to  the  ^todents. 
States  continued  to  give  priority  to  areas  of  high  rates  of  school  dropouts  and 
yo'Jth  tmeaploymcnt  by  providing  SO  percent  of  their  allocations  for  this  activity 
to  oUch  areas. 
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1975 
Esttn>lte 


1975 
Revised 


1976  Increase  or 
E:>ttnatc  Decrease 


Stacc  advisor\  councils 


$4,316,000    $4,316,000     $  — . 


$-4,316,000 


Xarractvc 


Pro R ran  I'urro^be 

lo  advise  Scacc  Boards  of  Vocadonal  ilducacion  on  the  dcvctopmenc  and  admin Is- 
craclon  of  Scace  plans  a-id  advise  the  State  ageney  on  the  administration  of  oceupa- 
firttal  caue^atlor,  "valuate  vocational  cdueati.v»»  progra'ns,  services  and  activities, 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  cf  their  evaluations,  and  prepare  and  submit  an 
evaluation  report  on  the  vocational  education  progranjs,  services,  and  activitieti 
carried  out  during  the  year.    Section  104^6;  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  requires 
each  State  to  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  In  order  for  the  State  to  receive 
a  grant  under  Title  1  of  the  Act.    Tlic  CorxubS loner  Is  authorised  to  pay  eaeh  State 
advisory  couneil  an  as:ount  equal  to  one  pereent  of  the  State's  allottaent,  but  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  nor  be  less  than  $50,000  to  carry  out  Its  functions.    Tije  State 
advisory  councils  shall  also  perfom  functions  with  respect  to  occupational 
education. 

Plans  jor  lUeal  vcar  1976 

Funds  tor  this  activity  wiP  hi.  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  slr.pHfv  State;  adninlstratlon  of  Federal  ai>slstance  for  voctJtional  education  by 
con<ionjati«t'  :!.c  various  line  itnns  as  ^hcv  pres.r.tiy  e;«lst.    Under  the  nett  consol- 
idated legislative  prograsi.  State:,  r...M  localities  will  have  ^» eater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  arid  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  as  those 
previously  budgeted  for  separately. 

Accpmp  1 1  >--Icsctsts  f  '.^r  flsc-»i  ^t-ar-t  1974  and  !Q75 

In  IV74  and  1975  the  State  Advisory  Councils  front  all  56  States  and  territories 
iubnittc!  reports  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State  Vocational  Education  programs.  The 
State  Ad. isory  Councils  Increased  their  participation  In  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plans.    Sosne  :ounclls  contracts  J  for  independent  evaluation 
studies.    Special  onp!iasls  was  place       protnoting  the  concept  of  career  education 
and  expanding  vocational  education  co  serve  the  needs  of  all  persons  In  all  coranunl- 
tlcs. 
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 •  "    '  1975  1975  1976       Increase  or 

 Estimate        Revised        Estimate  Decrease 

Vocatlf^Hitl  research: 
(a)  Innovation: 

New  .^w.trds  

N'ursber  •  

Non-coapec Ing 

contlnuat Ions  

Nurnber  

Total  


$  3»760,732  $  3»760»732  $  —     $  -3,760,732 
100  100 

12,239,268    12,239.268  —  -12,239,268 

263  263     

16,000,000    16,000,000  — -  -16,000,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  stimulate  and  deoonscratc  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  schools  and 
earning  a  living  lor  young  people.  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  authorises 
grants  and  contracts  to  the  States,  based  on  a  formula  prescribed  In  the  Act. 
Prograss  nmst  be  directed  to  the  Job  preparation  needj  of  those  who  end  their 
education  at  or  before  completion  of  the  secondary  level ,<  or  who  arc  In  post- 
secondary  programs,  and  for  exeniplary  and  Innovative  programs  or  projects  which 
are  dcoi^.'.sd  to  broaden  ocvupatloital  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths, 
parclculacly  disadvantaged  youths,  an'l  to  serve  as  models  for  use  In  vocational 
education  prograni.    Fifty  percent  o£  each  State's  allotment  is  for  uae  by  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the  remaining  fifty  percent  is  reserved 
by  the  U.S.  Co::nlssloner  of  Education  for  project  grants  or  contracts  within  the 
State.    TJ:e  Act  provides  i^iK  funds  reserved  by  the  Connlssloner  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expcrtdcd  and  amounts  available  to  State  Boards  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  two  fiscal  years.    No  matching  is  required  for  this  multl*year  program. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  new  legislation  which  will 
replace  this  authority.    Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  innovative  projects  rcflectins 
a  shift  In  Federal  priorities  from  basic  support  to  capacity  building  and  focusing 
on  activities  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education. 


Accorapllshments  for  fiscal  yeara  1974  and  197S 

The  Federally-administered  Part  D  funds  in    Fiscal  Year  1974  were  used  to 
launch  or  continue  a  total  of  65  projects  that  were  designed  to  demonstrate  improved 
systems  for  the  occupational  development,  the  preparation  and  placement  of  young 
people  tinrolled  in  kindergarten  through  Grade  14.    Demonstration  projects  were 
operational  in  each  of  the  56  States  and  territories.    The  prior  Part  D  experience 
and  completed  developmental  work  permitted  these  new  and  continuing  projects  to  con- 
centrate on  problem  areas  such  as  the  Junior  high  and  senior  high  exploration  and 
preparation  segments  as  well  as  on  improved  Systems  of  occupational  guidance, 
counseling  and  placctnent. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  a  total  of  63  projects  were  supported  of  which  53  were 
cu!illnuatlon  projects.  Ten  newly  Initiated  Federally  administered  projects  focused 
on  the  dc^nonstratlon  of  cluster  currlculuns  at  the  RcconJary  level  that  were 
developed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  broadening  and  Improving  the  occupational 
preparation  options  of  young  people.    In  addition,  these  projects  are  emphasizing 
the  lraproves»2nt  of  occupational  guidance,  counseling  and  placement  services  at 
»lc  secondary  level  and  the  articulation  of  programs  from  kindergarten  through 

The  State-administered  Part  D  funds  served  to  reinforce  the  Federal ly- 
adnlnietered  efforts  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.    In  flacal  year  1974,  technical 
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Inforution       nryer«"H^d  Tc'n  hr    J  P"«'»^-    While  statistical 

approiinately  300  Projects    half  ot  ttlt    'M  T       5""  '^'^  «  continued 

p.tlon.1  acvelop«n't  and  p U«L„?    and  Lrt  ^f'^Mch'       '5'  '"^r""*!' 
«nt^o.  occupational  p.epLation 

;^;^"p-pfe!      -"-"":ontr.^^erp%:j::::i-  ---?i-^o. 


SupplcmentTv  Data? 
Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975 

 ^  ^974  FY  1975 

.  State  Grants                                  No.  Pro  jects  Amount       No.  Projects  A^unt  ' 

New  Starts                                             90           §2,400,000  90  $2,400,000 

Continuation                                           210  5,600,000  210  sleOoioOO 

Discretionary  Grants 

5  854,800  10  1  360  732 

60  7.145:200  53  1:111:111 
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1975 
Esttioate 


1975 
Revised 


1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Decrease 


Vocational  research: 

(b)    Curriculur.1  Development: 

Kcw  aw.nrds  

fJ"i<nbor  

Non-co.'spcting 

continuations  


$1,000,000    $1,000,000  $ 
10  10 


$-1,000,000 


Total, 


1.000,000  1,000,000 


•1,000,000 


Narrative 


Prot^ran     rpos  e 

To  provide  for  the  development,  testing,  and  dissenination  of  vocational 
education  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  teaching  occupational  subjects,  including 
curriculn  for  new  niid  changing  occupational  fields,  and  vocational  teacher  education, 
Part  t  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  author iiei  grants  and  contracts  with  colleges 
and  universities.  State  boards,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
instituLions  for  curriculum  development  in  vocational  and  technical  education*  It 
further  |)rovides  for:    developing  standards  for  curriculum  development  in  all 
occupational  fields,  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  States  with  respect  to  curriculum 
devclopnent  and  managenent;  surveying  curriculum  materials  produced  by  other  agencies; 
evaluating  vocational- technical  education  curriculum  material^,  and  training  personnel 
in  curriculum  devcloi>nent .    Ho  matching  funds  are  required. 


Plans  for  flscal_year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  new  legislation  which  will 
replace  Part  I  authority.     Empha:»i^  will  be  placed  on  innovative  projects  reflecting, 
a  shift  In  Fed<iral  priorities  from  basic  support  to  capacity  building  and  focusing 
on  activities  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education*. 


Accomplishments  for  fiscal  vears_1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  28  projects  were  funded  in  six  major  categories  at  a  leve* 
of  $5,920,670  including  1973  released  funds.    There  were  18  new  starts  and 
10  continuation  projects. 

Tito  following  major  categories  were  addresaed: 

(1)    Curriculum  Coordination.    Five  curriculum  coordination  centers  were 
funded  for  an  additional  year  for  a  total  of  $200,000  thus  maintain- 
ing the  seven-center  national  network  for  coordination  of  State 
curriculum  activities  and  information  sharing  services  to  reduce 
duplication  of  efforts.    Two  centers  continued  their  operation  under 
previous  year  funding. 

(2>    Occupational  Clusters.    The  development,  evaluation  and  testing  of 

instructional  materials  for  vocational  education  involved  10  new  pro- 
jects and  three  continuations  in  the  amount  of  $3,183,330.  Sew 
awards  were  made  to  the  occupational  clusters  of  marine  science, 
hospital  icy  and  recreation,  personal  services,  arts  and  humanities, 
consider  and  homeaaking,  public  service,  and  business  and  office 
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occupations.    I„  addition  two  projects  centered  on  a  combination 
of  Clutters  to  meet  ti.e  spccUl  needs  of  Indian  youth  and  of 
Spanish-speaking  migrants.    The  continuation  awards  were  owde  In 
the  agri-business  and  the  health  occupations  clusters. 

Specialized  Curriculum  D^v^lnp.u>n^.  pour  projects  were  funded  for 

curriculum  development  and  testing  In  the  amount  of 
§1,112,684.    The  three  new  awards  were  for  the  development  of 
metric  education  materials,  a  model  paralegal  education  curriculum, 
and  a  placement  services  guide  and  training.    The  continuation  was 
for  the  final  phase  of  a  laser  and  electro-optical  technology 
program. 

(4)    Curriculum  Personnel,    iwo  new  awards  totaling  $886,228  were  made 
to  develop  curricula  for  training  vocational  education  curriculum 
specialists  at  the  advanced  level.    These  are  to  be  demonstrated 
by  a  land  grant  Institution  and  by  a  consortium  of  Institutions 
with  external  degree  plans. 


(5)  Bases  for  purr leu lum  Work.    A  total  of  $153,678  was  awarded  for 

P'^^'Jf "  designed  to  provide  the  bases  for  curriculum  work 
which  may  be  needed  In  succeeding  years.    One  project  was  a 

f?!!  ^     7."??^  ^^Z*'*  •  l««nin8  ceSter  for  occupa- 

tlonal  and  family  life  education.  The  others  Involved  the  status 
and^progress  of  career  education  and  related  materials  dlssemlnH- 

(6)  Television  Dissemination.    One  new  project  was  funded  for 
^384,750  for  th.;»  development  of  occupatlonally  focussed  films 
using  the  characters  from  the  Peanuts  comic  strip. 

IeveAJ''s?^o^  ^''i^''"*  ^""^^'^  ^"  """^  ^^^^  th«  .pproprlatlon 
level  of  $1,000,000.    n^ese  awards  provided  for  the  following  projects: 

(1)  Reorganization  of  the  national  network  for  curriculum  coordina- 
tion so  that  six  centers  for  coordination  and  Informatlon-sharlnt 
win  begin  a  multi-year  funding  arrangement  under  a  rotation  plan* 

(2)  Development  of  a  self-supporting  system  for  Identifying  and  dlf- 

iocitf«;Sf"S  Mterlals  In  secondary  and  post-secondary 

vocational  education  settings. 

(3)  Development  and  testing  of  criteria  for  determining  emcrgln. 
occupations  and  their  Implications  for  curriculum  de™opme*t  at 
post-secondary  level.  «i."F««ni  at 

(4)  Development  of  a  training  program  In  pilot  and  field  testing  for 
current  project  directors  and  monitors* 

(5)  Reproduction  and  dissemination  of  f Ho  prints  and  workbooks  using 

?jbiirLJ:r:i^^r^.ie%!'""'   ''''   '^^^  -"'^•^•^ 
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1975 


1975 


1976 
Ksttmacc 


Increaie  or 
Decrc*«c 


Vocational  rcsi;Arch: 
(c^  Research: 


>»ew  av.ard:i  »  

Nunbcr  

r^on-compct  Ins  contlnua- 

lions  

Nuraber  


$12,000,000    $12,000,000     §  - 
U5  IA5 


$12»000»000 


6,000^000 
106 


6,000,000 
108 


6,000,000 


18,000,000  18,000,000 


18,000,000 


N'arrac  t  vc 


To  |>rovWc  ;»n»>iraa!*  for  rifsc.irch;  lr.'»lnlng  proRraas  to  faallUrlze  personnel 
with  rescarclj  rc^^^ts  and  products;,  developracncal,  uxpcrlocntal,  or  pilot  program* 
.ic^l^ncd  zo  ncet  thv  special  vocational  needs  of  youth;  dcoonstratlon  and  dls- 
,^t^sl^lation;  ana  tv»  >ut»port  the  operation  of  ihc  Stale  research  coord lnatln«  "Ult*, 
r.irt  C  oi  ihe  .'ocatu'ual  Kdwcati^n  Act  of  1963,  as  aoended,  author?  zos  grant^  and 
-•rd  contracts  tv»  ilie  Slates  based  on  the  fomula  prescribed    In  the  Act.  Fifty 
j»«  rccnt  ot  tiic  Appropriation  Is  allocated  for  use  by  the  State  boards  for  vcca- 
•  ioual  oducitioj^  .ind  the  renalnln?»  fifty  percent  1*  reserved  by  the  U.  S.  Coomlss- 
toncr  of  gaucation  for  direct  Federal  grants  and  contracts.    Matching  rtf'Hulrcocnts 
call  for  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  State  funding  for  the  operation  of  the 
research  voordin  il  m^;  unit:*,  and  90  percent  Federal  and  10  percent  S^.atc  and  local 
funJl!»it  lor  3tau-.Unlulstered  projects,    N'o  aatchlng  Is  required  for  funds  reserved 
bv  the  CormiiJlomr,  hovcvcr,  cost-sharing  is  required*. 


Vlans  for  1 1  seal  year  lOlh 

I\tndii  ior  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  new  legislation  which  wlU 
replace  the  Part  C  authority.  Enphasls  vlll  be  placed  on  Innovative  projects 
re£lcctin>:  a  shift  In  Federal  priorities  froo  basic  support  to  capiclty  building 
focusing  on  acttvUles  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  el»*ectlveness  of  vocational 
cJucatluu. 

Acc»raPllshn>ens  for  fiscal  years  i97i^  and  1975 

During  fUcal  year  197A,  of  the  $9,000,000  made  available,  the  States  utlllied 
'ipproxlaately  '*,500,000  tor  the  aalntenance  and  operation  of  their  Research 
Coordinating  Inlts.    About  $6,500,000  was  used  by  the  States  tc  support  fleld- 
Initlated  projects.    There  were  about  130  such  projects.  Including  long-range, 
In-depth  projects  continued  froa  1973.    The  discretionary  funds  of  $9,000,000 
adralnlstered  at  the  Federal  level  supported  projects  in  five  aajor  areas.  These 
areas  Included:    (I)  curriculum  studies,  (2)  supplementary  services  for  the 
handicapped.  dl*:aJvantageJ.  and  nlnorlty.  (3)  guidance,  counseling,  placctent, 
aid  student  follov>up  services  projects,  nnd  (5)  nmpouer  inforniitlon  ani  svsreas 
project  tor  education.    These  projects  are  IB  tionth  In  dur.ttlon  and  the  resu.t, 
shoul^^  be  f  ort!s  .yalng  towards  the  end  oi"  calendar  vear  1975, 

In  Mscal  year  1975,  tiie  States  will  continue  to  use  their  allocations  for 
t!»p  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  and  to 
support  3»>out  15"^  fleld-lnltlated  projects.  Those  funds  allocated  for  direct 
te!e*  .1  tyrants  by  the  Coaalssloner  of  Education  will  be  used  to  support  about  103 
•>  o*oct'  in  live  -iijor  areas.  7l»e  approxlaate  distribution  of  these  discretionary 
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(•)    CyrrUtit^a^  afgnitratiiw,  aaJ  fjKtalUtlon  «tudle«  -  ApproxliMtcly 
15  applications  will  be  funded  with  $750,000  to  support  projects  that 
produce  Infonutlon  to  underglrd  curriculum  Project  devclopoient. 
deMonstratlon  and  Installation  efforts  In  vocational  education. 

<^>    Personnel  serving  th«  dlsadvantaced.  handicapped  and  minorities  • 
Approximately  twenty  applications  will  be  supported  with  $2,000,000 
to  produce  and  test  materials  for  use  In  training  vocational  educa- 
tional personnel  in  achoola  lAo  vork  with  dlaadvantaged,  handicapped 
•od  minority  youth. 

(«)  iwprov— ent  of  a<^nlstratlon  at  theState  level  •  Approxinuitely  25 
•pplicatlona  will  be  supported  with  $2,000,000  to  iaprove  manage- 
»ent  Information  aystemt  for  vocational  education  at  the  State  level. 

iM^rovcaent  of  administration  at  the  local  level  -Annroximaf  Iv  ij 
applications  win  be  supported  with  4?50,000  to  improve  the  admlnis^ 
tratlon  of  vocational  education  at  the  local  level. 

<«>    Comprehensive  systema  of  iuldance.couo«eling.  placement,  and  follow.^ 

throuRti  tcrvlces  -  Aptroxlmatelv.  rw>ntv  m^ti^.r*^  \yy 

ported  with  ^2,000,000  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  guidance  systems 
•nd  services. 

Eight  additional  projects  will  be  supported  with  $1,500,000.    One  project  which 
is  in  itji  fourth  year  of  operation,  produces  a  base-llne  of  information  about 
vocational  education.    Several  projects  are  focused  on  minority  icadershlp  and 
minority  business  enterprise  as  related  to  vocational  education,  and  another 
project  disseminates  research  and  davelopment  Information  and  materUls  to  vocational 
education  practitioners. 


SUPPLPCKTARY  CATA; 


State  ^grants 


 FX-112^    FY  1975  

Ko.  Protects         Amount        No.  Projects  Amount 


New  Awards   jo  $4,500,000  50  $4,500,000 

Continuations..  100  4.500.000  log  4.500,000 

Ncv  AHird   82  7,897,000  »S  7,500.000 

Continu»tioii»..  _3  1.103.000  -8  1. 500  000 

Tot«l   85  9,000,000  103  "9^000^000 
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_  j-y--  j^j^        Increase  or 

EatltMtc  Ktfvited  Esttimtc  Decrcate 

Education  Personnel 

(a)    Teacher  CcrrM 

Kcw  Aw.it ^*                       $15,500,000  $15,500,000  $20,800,000  $^5,300,000 

Num)>cr                                120  120  163 

Mon-cot^ctlng 

ifontinuing  awards...     i2, 090,000  22,000,000  16,700,000      -  5,300,000 

VunU)cr                                260  260     _  227   

Tuul                      37,500,000  37,500,000  37,500,000 

380  380  387 


Njrra»^ivc 

To  »trenKtlicn  cduc.it ion^il  opportunities  for  children  of  low  incone  fa»ilic)i 
and  to  in|«rovc  tK*  qxi^llty  of  pro|;r*ms  of  tea«her  education,  funds  are  requested 
under  lUri  l\  of  tU^  rJtuMtlon  rrofrsslon*  Dcvclopnent  Act.  The  Education  Amend - 
fKtxf^  wf  10?'»  *M-1H0)  broaden  the  scope  of  the  prOKroa  to  include  demonstra- 

tion projects  t*T  retr.-iinlnK  experienced  teachers  and  tencher  «ides.    New  Teacher 
Corp!«  *<itc»*,  tlirri^forv,  include  experienced  teachers,  inexperienced  teacher* 
interna,  vonrunitv  volunteers  and  paraprofessionals.    Grants  and  contracts  arc 
.warde<t   to  hH.il  cJucation  agencies  and  institutions  of  hifher  education,    tn  the 
case  of  corrvctifMw  SitetSi*,  other  institutions  and  agencies  as  detemined  by  (he 
ConraUi^loncr  i\rc  ii^i^Mc.    Ttiere  is  a  10'.  matching  requireaent  on  corps  aeflibers* 
st^Lirit^s  HuS  be.     ;tji  in  the  local  education  agency  budgets. 

Each  *$tu**  t«i  Tc.ichcr  Corps  involves  two  or  norv  'project*  grant  awards 
'Generated  from  o'tv  tyrant  application  which  is  funded  for  a  total  of  two  y»>ars. 
Funds  Kr.intcd  fi>r  ifAcU  fiscal  year  support  new  start of  a  lS*{nonth  duration  as 
Veil  a<c  continuations  for  $  nonths  of  on^^oing  'sites*.    During  (he  I5*aenih  period, 
training  is  provided  for  preservice,  tlie  first  scliool  year  and  intervening*  sumcr 
phases.    Tlic  9-!aonth  period  for  continuation  provided  training  for  the  second  schawl 
year  of  the  effort.  The  rationale  for  using  this  funding  cycle  is  two-fold: 

(1)  to  provide  for  asscss*ient  of  a  *site*  iS-moiith  pcrfomanct:  prior  to  negotiating 
the  last  9TK>nth  acadeaic  period  and  (2)  to  ensure  continuity  of  the  intervening 
sui:taer  jt't ivK tics  support  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Teacher  Corps  focuses  on  (he  staff  needs  and  devetopnvni  in  individual  coopera- 
ting scho^Us.    Each  *slte*  has  school,  university  and  connunity-basvd  cotaponents 
and  (he  training  and  retraining  efforts  are  integrated  to  support  long-range  local 
ef:orts  in  achieving  the  legislative  mission  of  the  program.    The  new  focus  on 
di^monst rating  Che  inpleoeniation  of  Che  five  strategics:    (1)  training  complexes; 

(2)  coopetcncy-tascd  teacher  education:  (3)  training  for  Itsplcaenting  alternative 
school  tff'Signsi  (A>  interdisciplinary  (raining  approaches;  and  (5)  training  for 
systeisaitc  ad.tptat&on  of  research  findings. 

PUus  for  flrtcal  year  1^76 

Tlie  $3?,5<X»,0O0  requested  will  support  approtlrjtely  227  continuing  projects 
eontaii>vd  In  106  'sites*,  and  will  provide  for  an  additional  160  projects  in  65 
"sitos*  incorporatinp.  various  aspects  of  the  new  legislation  in  new  and  revised 
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•  Projects  will  vm(»)i««Uc  tlie  dcaonsCratlon  of  new  gtratcgtcs  (or  the 
cralnlng  of  tntcrni*  experienced  teachers*  aiul  teacher  aUci* 

•  tK«  profirjA  win  citphafUe  the  intesrat&on  of  pr«terv&ce  anJ  Iniervlcc 
training  pronrw  in  a  fUU  baicd  gltuatlon  within  the  coo{>«ra*<ng 
school*   Hii*  will  lnclu4c  training  for  tiic  adaption  anU  Ucaion«i.'ation 
of  products  and  proceiien  cither  fron  prior  excaplary  Teacher  Corps 
•iltti*  (a««  dcvelopwental  efforts)*  from  the  KationaL  Institute  of 
Education*  or  fro«  locally  developed  systrastic  solutions  to  personnel 
developnct.t  problsMs  of  general  interest*   Hic  unique  purpouc  of  this 
dctmnstration  activity  will  be  to  help  teachers  use  proven  practices  in 
the  schools*   With  the  increase  in  caphasis  on  *dciaonjcracion*  coeMs  a 
dlnlnishinit  of  *  service*  aspects  and  thus  the  overall  nu&!^er  of  projects 
in  fiscal  year  1976  will  decrease  slightly  from  fiscal  year  1975,  hut 
the  longer  range  iapact  of  Teacher  Corps  should  be  strengthened* 

Acctwyllshaients  for  fiscal  years  IW  and  197S 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Teacher  Corps,  through  university »  school  and  coMaunlty 
collsboration,  provided  training  for  •pproKivately  S,6M  participants  and  experienced 
teacher  ceaK  leaders  serving  in  367  projects  located  at  US  college  and  university 
*slte8**    These  arrangiaents  permitted  on-site  instruction  to  occur  and  provided  a 
basis  for  the  field  testing  of  new  ideas  and  concepts  in  teacher  a«thodology;  for 
identifying  special  pupil  needs,  diagnosing  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
prescribing  learning  act i*'i ties  that  enable  corps   Msbets  to  &K>re  effectively  wrk 
with  children  wfio  have  lesming  and  bettavloral  probleas  in  the  regular  clsssrooa* 

New  atuS  continuing  efforts  operstlng  in  1975  included  S09e  7,2A7  participants 
serving  tn  3B0  pr'^jects  vM;n  were  located  in  apprcximataly  151  *  si  tea** 
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StipiM  t?ment  aJ_Fac  t ^hoet 
feaclier  Corps 


!97S                                Par'-^'Jy-uttCrf  Project  Site* 

Awards  3.220  120  65 

Conth:«aUons  ^^027  1/  2^0  1/  J6  1  / 

lotai  ?.2;7  380  151 
1976 

New  Awards  3,220  160  _  65 
ConCinuationfi 


Iota! 


Sj720  U  227  2/  106  2/ 

8»940  387  171 


1/  Of  thci,o  nuRiHvrs.  2.500  participants  In  107  projects^  41  sites  wer*r  funded  frot 
^    n  197J»;  however,  they  are  inservlce  and  receiving  additional  support  during 
FY  1975.  due  to  the  multi-year  funding  structure  of  Teacher  Corps. 

2/  Of  ti.c^e  nuDbcrs.  3220  part Iclpanti*  lu  120  projects  *c  65  sites  will  be  funded 
iron  r<  1975;  K)wover.  they  will  be  Inservicc  and  receiving  ad^lltional  support 
durlnii  FY  1976.  dui*  to  the  twjUl-yeaf  funding  tfcruct'jjic  of  Teacher  Corps. 


1*^'^  1975  l97o  Incrcas^r 

J^^tiMv  Scvi^oJ         Fstitnatc  p«;a-r«^.-^^-^. 


Education  Personnel: 
(l»)    Other  education 

pcrsonttvl  dcvelop- 
tacnt: 

(1)  Urban/rural 
school 
devcloptaent 
t/on*eOBpeting 

cootinuatiuns....    $5,541,100    $5,541,100    $5,212,000  $-329,000 
.Sunber   3i  3^  3^ 


Prograa  tSirposc 

To  provide  grants  to  school  districts  to  detaonstrate  new  ways  to  utilize  core- 
prehenslvc  in-scrvtcc  personnel  dcvelopnent  as  a  acans  to  improve  educational  ser- 
vices to  a  target  population  of  students  froia  low-ineoso  fasiilics*  funds  are 
requested  under  the  Education  Professions  DcvclopactiC  Act,  Part  D.   Three  types  of 
awards  arc  aadvz    (1)  grants  to  intensively  retrain  the  entire  staffs  of  a  single 
school  or  a  sot  oi  schools  making  up  one  feeder  system:  (2)  grants  for  retraining 
of  less  intensive  nature  than  (I)  above  but  covering  a  larger  nunber  of  schools 
within  a  district:  (3)  grants  to  establish  staff  devclopaent  centers  run  by  State 
education  agencies  in  cooperation  with  local  school  districts  and  designed  to 
provide  centralized  facilities  for  district-level  inservice  training.    Each  model 
emphasizes  eooperation  with  local  school/co=aunlty  councils  In  order  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  stimulating  greater  citizen  Involvement  In  the  educational  process. 
Institutions  of  lii^Jicr  cducatloti  also  participate  in  each  site.    Tfic  pto^ron  also 
Includes  special  developmental  assistance  cosponents  designed  to  assist  the  demon- 
strations by  providing  specialized  staff  training  materials,  emphasizing  perforraancc- 
based  actliods.    Htls  mt.lti-yeor  funded  program  is  dcsiRneO  to  cover  .1  flvr»  v*»;»r 
period  ending  In  fisc.1I  year  19 76. 

Plm  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  provide  final  Federal  support  to 
^asc  out  the  31  projects  involving  3,500  school  staff  and  coronity  membcrir 
During  this  time,  an  assessment  will  be  made  of  the  program's  achievements  over  the 
ftvc-ycar  per  od  Including  the  analysis  started  in  fisLl  year  1975^f  the  lessons 
learned  from  individual  projects.  Tlic  results  of  these  efforts  will  be  further 
Ulsseminatcd  to  cottcational  administrators,  planners,  teachers  and  others  for  their 
use.  Technical  guidance  will  continue  to  be  provided  9a  that  an  orderly  trvinsition 
Zo  non-guvernmenc  funding  can  occur. 

The  reduction  in  funds  for  fisc.il  year  1976  reflects  the  completion  of  supportin.- 
developmental  assistance  projects  whose  objectives  have  been  met. 

AeeccplishncntK  for  ftitcal  yc^itixVU  and  1975 

nrol.^^'"^"^"^  '^'^  "^ban/rural  prograsi  will:    il)  support  31  existing 

P^'^^-f««  reaching  approxln^itcly  3.500  school  staff  and  co«=unitv 
members »  (2)  develop  analyses  of  lessons  learned  from  indivldwl  projects,  based 
on  materials  now  being  tested  for  validity  and  usefulness,  and  transait  these  to 
?J  hf^hlr  ^l^^^^^*'"  agencies  .nd  a  projected  500  .chool  districts  and  institutions 
of  higher  education;  and  (3)  develop  further  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  total 
staff  Inservice  training  techniques  as  a  strategy  for  school  refona  in  areas  sueh 
as  ipeciol  cdueaUutt.    In  on-going  projects  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  institutional- 
ising the  positive  changes  which  the  program  has  achieved,  in  order  to  assure 
perwanent  improvements  after  Federal  funds  are  withdrawn. 
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Fiscal  year  i974  tunds  supported  27  dt^nsCratlon  projects  and  four  Jj^jJ^P-*"^'^ 
assistance  Projects  In  the  third  year  of  their  five-year  cycle.    Five  f  /hese  are 
type  I  projects,  tvcntyare  type  II.  four  are  type  111  and  tw<'  are  special  projects.: 

m  addition  to  the  ijeneral  provision  of  evaiuaclve  and  Vit.V! 
individual  projects,  t!,e  prograa  acconplished  the  following  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  I97A: 

1.   Costplctlor.  of  a  variety  of  devclopnental  assistance  projects  designed 
to  advance  the  State  of  the  art  In  teacher  education.    These  inelude: 

-  Project  TREfD  (targeting  resources  to  the  educational  needs  of 
t!ic  disadvantaged),  which  was  designed  to  develop  ways  to  coordi- 
nate inter-agcncy  efforts  to  laprove  the  education  of  low  income 
children. 

-  Task  Force  1973  projects,  designed  to  Improve  the  state  of  the 
art  In  performance-based  teacher  education.    As  a  result  of  this 
project  and  other  support,  perfortaance-based  methods  have  been 
disseminated  throughout  the  educational  system;  further  develop- 
nent  of  this  Increasingly  Important  trend  ha.  large  y  been  assumed 
by  State  and  local  agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

-  A  leadership  training  Institute  to  develop  teacher  education  pro- 
tocol and  training  materials  —  media-based  efforts  to  Illustrate 
Irxportant  elements  of  teaching. 

-  A  leadership  training  Institute  for  project  directors  and  school- 
cociaunlty  council  members.    Materials  handbooks  that  will  facili- 
tate the  training  of  school  and  conaunlty  staffs  In  methods  of 
cooperative  ar.d  program  development  are  In  the  process  of  dissemi- 


nation. 
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1975  1975  1976      Increase  or 

—  Ksttmatc       Revised       Estlcatc  Decrease 

Education  per!;onnel: 

(b)    Other  education  personnel 
developtaent: 

(2)  Career  opportunities 
program: 

Noncmapeting  continuations. .$1,784,000    $1,784,000     — -     $-1,764  000 


Xarratlve 


?roRram  Purpose 


To  detaonstrate  alternative  career  patterns  within  the  educational  systea  grants 
were  authorized  under  the  Educations  Professions  Development  Act,  Part  D.  as  a  five- 
^rtln?n!^!;!^'>'^';         ^"  "''^^  P"^^^^  cmphasizes  paraproJess.ona 

^IrMf?^,  5  c"**"?^  "career  ladders"  by  „hich  paraprofessionsls  can  become  fully 
IZ  il  i  ^^""tiona  personnel.  Training  has  been  targeted  on  Vietnaia-era  veterans 
and  low-income  and  minority  participants.    The  program  has  demons 


i^c^'of'r~"'''>''°'^'  ^""^  educational  process  and  has  developed  n, 

hr^herldSon!'"'  ""^         "  educational  agencies  and  institutions  o 

Plant;  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  arc  rcque:;tcd  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976  since  the 
final  year  of  this  five-year  effort  was  net  in  fiscal  year  1975, 

AccoapUshmentj:  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

year  'or^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^  ""-I 
ities  program  wa.  terminated  In  fiscal  year  1^74.    l^a^d It !o^:' 

^'    ^^rir^^'^^'J^^*"?         ""^  gathered  and  analyzed  on  the  Impact  of  the 
career  opportunities  program,  and  these  data  were  shared  „itS  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  in  order  to  construct  research  and 
development  priorities  for  future  efforts  m  teacher  education,  Snd 

2.    on-golng  efforts  to  institutionalize  the  changes  which  began  as  a 
result  of  the  career  opportunities  program  were  strengthened. 

The  packaging  of  results  of  case  studies  and  data  analysis  for  general  dis- 
semination  throughout  the  educational  systea  w*a  completed.  general  dis- 

r»>.f.T^"5  ^""^  °^        projects  in  this  program  completed 

the  r  scheduled  five-year  period  of  operation.    A  total  of  132  demonstration  projec 

riss'o^rM  I  '  ^^  l^'l^  ""^^  -^"^  P"J«<=ts  trained 

7,438  participants  during  that  period  of  which  5,547  were  minority  members.  The 
total  number  of  participants  since  the  program  bfgan  is  13,477. 
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jyUPPLEMESTAL  FACT  SHEET. 
Career  Opporcunldes  Program 


r^unber  of 
Participants 


Y    al  particlp.ints  since  program  started  i-i  A7  7 

(Including  projections  for  1975)  •  1J,A7/ 

  1,866 

Veterans  

.articipants,  1972-1973   ^»^^® 

Participants,  1974-1975  

Participants,  1975-1976  (estltaated)   556 

Black   250 

Chlcano  »^nd  l\ierto  Rlcan......  90 

Indian   26 

Subtotal  366 

White   1^0 

Others  •  50 

(Above  total  includes 


vcter.ins. 


25 


Available  evidence  Indicates  that  the  career  opportunities  program  has 
had  Its  greatest  effect  In  changing  Institutional  patterns  of  training  and 
recruitment.    In  local  education  agencies  which  participated  In  the  P"8»^«n» 
both  Accu»>t3nce  of  and  demand  for  paraprofesslonols  h«»  Increased,  vhlle 
career  opportunities  program  aides  have  been  effective  In  Increasing  the 
linkages  between  school  systems  and  the  communities  they  serve.    Both  State 
-educational  agencies jind  Institutions  of  higher  education  have  changed  their 
certification/training  requirements  In  order  to  accommodate  paraprofesslonals. 


1975 1975  1976    ,  Increase  oV 

Estlmte       Revised     Esttnate  Decrease 


£duc«i:ion  personnel: 

(b)  Other  education  per- 
sonnel development: 

Categorical  programs: 
(a)  Indian  programs 

  Conpccing  continuations. ...  $406,950     $406,950  0-406,950 

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  train  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  for  Indian  children  living 
on  reservations,  project  grants  are  authorized  by  Part  D  of  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  Indian  organizations  and  tribes, 
and  Indian  controlled  schools.    Preference  in  training  is  given  to  Indians. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Finanulal  assistance  lor  persons  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  Indian  children  is 
available  in  the  fona^of  general  student  supr{?rt  under  the  higher  education  budget. 
Purthetmore,  support  tor  training  teschers  of  Indian  children  is  available  under 
the  Indian  education  budget. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  funds  were  used  to  support  29  projects  in  twenty  <I^.^.« 
IZ  :/rJ  °^,52,J66,190.    Since  this  program  irfor^ard^fuide"    ^e  e  projL?s 
operated  in  fiscal  year  1975  (Academic  year  1974-75).    Of  these  29  pwiec^s  H 
were  continuations  fro«  the  year  before.    In  additio^.    another  $99^0  was 'usL 
^Sr^r'ir^h'"''*?  -<»""tional  administrator  training  Vog"at  t^ree  un  venules 
^Ait:    ^^^^  projects  were  used  to  support  .atellite  programs  at  four  to  ten 
than    °SoO  IZlltTl.        preponderance  of  the  projects  ^ovided  tri^Jjn  ng  for  more 
than  1,000  teacher  aides,  most  of  whom  are  desirous  of  completing  at  least  a 

retraining  for  current  teachers,  full-tine  undergraduate  teacher  training  a^ 
SJm;."/"'"  counselors.    Grantees  JncluSfd  ^7 

institutions  of  higher  education,  one  local  education  agency;  tuv  Indian  controlled 
^^:ti^'of°r5SS'^%^'  '"'^  '/t'r^  organisations;  and  one'lndlan^cj^i Uy""  Uge 
fllcl?  year  l9?5    fuLT  nt  T  "T'"'''"'  Participated  In  this  prograi.  in  ^ 
tlscal  year  1975,  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  3-5  of  these  projects. 
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1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estlnxate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Education  personnel! 

(b)  Other  education  personnel 
development: 

(3) Categorical  programs: 
(b)  BJ.llngual  programs 

CoopctinK  continuations. 

.  $406,950 

$406,950 

$-406,950 

Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  Increase  the  nunber  of  qualified  educational  personnel  serving  or  pre- 
paring to  serve  In  bilingual  education  programs  for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  and  to  Increase  the  nutrber  of  educational  Institutions  capable 
of  training  such  personnel,  project  grants,  authorized  by  Part  D,  section  531,  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  are  made  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  or  coobinatlons  of  these  agencies. 
Grants  are  made  for  Che  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  and  other  personnel  to  use 
languages  for  all  or  a  portion  of  regular  classroom  subjects  and  school  experi- 
ences.   Training  focuses  on  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  of  the  target  pupil  and 
Engll?*^*  as  a  second  language. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976     Financial  support  for  persona  Interested  in  a  career  In  bilingual  education 
will'be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support.    In  addition,  support  for 
the  training  of  bilingual  teachers  is  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Accomplishments  li\  flacal  years  1976  and  1975 

m  fiscal  year  1974,  funds  were  utilized  for  the  support  ^^^^"8^*^ 
education  projects  in  14  States  with  expenditures  totaling  $2,311,367.  Grantees 
Included  three  local  education  agencies,  one  State  education  agency,  and  17 
ns  Itutlons  of  higher  education.    The  21  projects  provided  tra  ning  for  teachers 

iua    Hed  educltional  personnel  serving  in  schools  "i^*^,-*^"^""  f.^^*^ 
limited  English  speaking  ability.    The  range  of  grants  was  from  $39,313  Co 
$245  545     T^e  projects  supported  programs  by  language,  involving:  12  Spanish- 
speaktnR-  5  Indian;  one  Chinese^  two  Chinese  and  Japanese;  and  one  Mlcronesian. 
^"e  wf;e  I  650  participants  ranging  from  teachers  in  service       teacher  aid.., 
prospective  ieachers,  and  trainer  of  teachers.    In  fiscal  year  1975.  funds  will 
be  used  to  continue  3-5  of  these  projects. 
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1975  1975 
EstlmatG  Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
.  Decrease 


EducaClonal  Personnel: 

(b)  Other  educatlc:;  personnel 
developnent : 

(4)  Educational  leadership 
 New  awards  ♦  , 


$    —     $3,000,000  $->-3,000>000 


Narrative 


Projsram  Purpose 

ttte  principal,  as  the  key  to  the  climate  and  conduct  of  the  school  has,  with 
increased  decentralization  of  decision-making  authority,  community  Involvement  and 
accountability  demands,  a  need  for  more  and  Improved  management,  planning  and 
'  evaluation  skills  than  previous  education  and  experience  have  generally  afforded. 
The  new  educational  leadership  program  wtU  provide  elementary  and  aecondary  school 
principals  Improved  management,  planning  and  program  evaluation  skills.    Ihe  pro- 
gram will  give  priority  to  principals  from  Title  I,  ESEA  "  eligible  schools. 

Through  this  program,  participants  will  develop  increased  ability  In  such  areas 
as  management  by  objectives,  systems  analysis  and  planning,  data  processing  and 
analysis  and  pro^^^ram  development  and  management.    By  giving  principals  these  manage- 
ment skills,  the  program  is  expected  to  yield  significantly  Improved  educational 
performance  at  the  level  of  the  Individual  school. 


Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

There  are  several  approaches  to  the  general  objective  of  giving  principals 
Improved  management  training .^    In  order  to  determine  the  rjost  effective  mode  for 
this  training,  in  fiscal  year  1976  the  program  will  experiment  with  two  slgnlfi- 
cintly  different  strategies.^ 

1.  Creation  of  one  or  two  Educational  Leadership  Centers.  These 
Centers  would  offer  semester-long  and  summer  training  to 
selected  Principal-Fel lows  in  an  academic  setting.    In  addition. 
Center  staff  would  serve  as  consultants  and  would  run  on-site 
in-scrviec  workshops  for  other  principals  during  the  school  year. 
The  Fellows  will  participate  in  the  in-service  workshops.  The 
Centers  will  emphasize  formal,  academic  instruction  drawing  on 
the  concepts  and  resources  of  several  disciplines  (e.g.  manage- 
ment science,  planning  techniques,  computer  applications). 
Instruction  would  begin  with  a  general  introduction  to  management 
theory,  progressing  to  application  studies  using  simulations  and 
case  studies. 

2.  Support  for  training  projects  in  selected  local  educaticn  agencies. 
These  projects  would  offer  part-time  training  to  about  U-20  prin- 
cipals each.    As  far  as  possible  this  training  will  be  carried  out 
at  actual  school-site,  in  order  to  Increase  the  realism  of  the 


curriculum.    Rcleascd-timc  arrangements  will  be  made  vltV  the  local 
education  agencies;  participating  principals  will  be  e/, ectcd  to 
contribute  a  limited  amount  of  their  personal  time.    t;,c  LIi\'s  Iron 
which  the  participants  will  be  selected  will  cortait  themselves  tv 
the  establishment  of  3-5  staff  development  workshops  per  year  through 
which  other  principals  in  the  district  will  share  in  a  less  inten- 
sive way  the  insights  and  experiences  of  the  primary  training. 
Principals  partieipating  in  the  project  will  develop  needs  assess- 
ment documents  covering  their  own  and  their  schools'  priority  needs. 
Hicsc  needs  will  be  validated  by  parallel  assessments  by  two  other  - 
participating  principals.    From  a  synthesis  of  these  assessments 
Che  mn;igcment  needs  of  the  principal  will  be  developed. 
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1975  1975  1976     Increase  or 
 Estimate        Revised     Estlmte  Decrease 

Education  personnel: 

(b)  Other  education  per- 
sonnel developnent: 
(5)  Vocational  education 

'New  starts  $9,000,0000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  recruit  and  train  Individuals  In  the  areas  of  career  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, project  grants  were  awarded  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
Part  P  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  Institutions  ot  higher  education* 
Tliere  are  two  programs  authorized  by  Part  F.    Section  552,  Leadership  Development 
Program,  awards  funds  to  universities  w!iose  approved  programs  have  been  selected  by 
qualified  Individuals  for  developing  theJr  leadership  potential.   Tlie  funds  are  for 
an  Institutional  allowance  and  the  stipend/dependency  allowance  cost  for  Indlvlsuala. 
Section  553,  State  Systems  Program,  pays  the  training  costs  to  a  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  for  cooperation  arrangements  to  meet  tlie  unmet  personnel  devel- 
opment needs  of  States  In  order  to  Ivprove  tht  quality  and  effectiveness  of  vocational 
prograxcs  • 

Pi  Ana  for  f  luteal  vcar  1976 

No  funds  arc  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  In  1976.  TJie 
program  will  be  Incorporatad  Into  the  new  legislation  for  vocational  education 
which  1«  proposed  for  later  transmittal. 


Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Tlie  Education  professions  Development  Act  appropriations  are  forward  funded. 
As  a  result,  the  accomplishments  listed  here  are  based  on  fiscal  year  1974  funding 
for  school  year  1974-75. 

Twenty- eight  Institutions  of  higher  education  were  approved  In  fiscal 
year  1974  to  conduct  comprehensive,  graduate-level,  vocational  education  leadership 
development  programs  beginning  the  September,  1974.    Three  hundred  forty-seven 
eligible  Individuals  were  nominated  by  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education.  These 
Individual  awardces  are  participating  In  the  twelve  month  programs  conducted  at 
twenty-eight  Institutions.    The  Institutional  programs  do  not  terminate  until  August, 
1975.    The  actual  program  at  each  of  the  Institutions  Is  Indlvuduallzed  and  designed 
to  develop  the  leadership  potential  of  each  of  the  347  awardees.    Internships  and 
other  participatory  learning  experiences  are  primary  components  of  most  of  these 
Individualized  plans. 

With  fiscal  year  1974  funds,  grants  were  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Education 
Regional  Offices  to  56  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
training  activities  for  over  300  cooperative  arranM^nts.   The  average  grant  Issued 
was  $147,625  wlilch  ranged  from  the  $35,000  granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  $880,778 
granted  to  California.    Each  of  the  cooperative  arrangements  submitted  by  a  Utato 
Board  was  reviewed  and  approved  In  competition  vlth  the  submissions  of  other  States 
within  a  region.      these  grants  terminate  by  August,  1975.   Training  activities  vary 
from  training  administrators   in  fifteen  States  In  systeoiatlc  management  of 
vocational  education    to  the  training  of  30  health  occupations  teachers  on  the 
construction  of  competency  based  modules  and  to  synthesize  guidelines.    It  Is 
estimated  that  over  52,000  vocational  educational  education  personnel  will  have 
participated  In  the  activities  funded.  » 
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Because  finAncla>.  asaistanc*  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  s  career  in 
vocational  education  is  available  in  the  Con  of  general  student  aid,  a  rescission 
ot  Che  lAount  appropriated  in  fiscal  ytar  1975  has  been  proposed.^ 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate      Revised       Estimate  Decrease 


Education  personnel: 
(b)    Other  education 

personnel  devel- 
opocnt: 
(6)    Higher  education 
Non-competing 
continuations  $2«  100.000 


Total   2,100,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  train  present  or  prospective  college  teachers  at  less  than  the  doctoral  ' 
level,  and  administrators  and  educational  specialists  through  the  doctoral  level, 
the  HlRhcr  Education  Act  of  1965,  Part  E,  Title  V  authorised  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  colleges  and  universities*    Funds  may  be  used  to  support  institutes 
and  short  term  training  programs,  and  fellowships  for  full-time  graduate  study. 
Funds  in  support  of  institutes  and  short-term  training  programs  cover  the  direct 
operating  costs  of  the  program,  the  indirect  costs,  and  provide  stipends  for  parti- 
cipants.   Awards  for  fellowship  programs  provide  stipends  for  graduate  fellows  and 
an  institutional  cost-of-education  allowance  for  each  student.    Fellowships  may 
not  be  used  for  graduate  programs  eligible  for  support  under  Title  IX  8,  HEA, 
(formerly  Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act)* 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  are  again  n6t  being  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976  btecause  of  the  general 
surplus  of  persons  available  to  teach  at  the  postsecondarv  level. 


Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  197/^,  funds  appropriated  for  fellowships  permitted  the  support 
of  47  programs  and  316  fellowships.    Of  the  316  fellowships  250  were  new  and  66  con- 
tinuations.   The  new  fellowships  were  for  one  year  only,  to  the  surplus  of 
Persons  available  to  teach  at  the  postsecondary  level,  a  rescission  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975  has  been  proposed. 
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1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

1977 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

BatlMte 

Adult  Education....  $67,500,Ot^> 

$0?, 319,000 

$67,500,000 

$4A, 181,000 

$67,500,000 

Karrattve 


Program  l>un>ose 

TO  assist  the  States  In  e*ininating  functional  illitaracy  anong  the  Nation's 
adulta  sixteen  years  of  age  and  older,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.  authorizes  grants  to  States.    Tha  main  objective  Is 
to  support  programs  which  teACh  cooaunlcailon,  computation,  and  social  living 
akllls  to  educationally  dlsi.dvantaged  adults  to  enable  them  to  become  employable, 
productive,  and  responsible  cltlzena.    Tha  grants  are  made  to  States  under  a 
formula  based  on  the  nun^er  of  adults  within  the  State  who  lack  high  school 
equivalency  end  who  are  not.  enrolled  In  school.    Federal  funds  support  up  to  90Z 
of  the  coot  of  each  State*  i  program,  while  each  State  Is  required  to  pay  not  lass 
than  107.  of  the  total  cost*    Federal  funds  support  100%  of  the  cost  of  adult 
education  progranf  In  the  Trust  Territory.    State  education  agencies  administer 
the  program  In  accordance  with  State  plan  and  local  coimminlcles  participate  by 
submitting  propoeals  to  tne  State  education  agency. 

This  program  Is  dlncted  toward  the  more  thta  52,500,000  adults  In  thla  country, 
alxteen  yeara  of  age  and  older  who  lack  a  tvelth  grade  level  of  education  and  pro- 
vldea  that  up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  each  State  may  be  made 
available  for  high  scnool  equivalency  programs.   At  Icaat  15  percent  of  «ach  State'a 
allotments  must  be  used  for  apectal  demonstration  and  teacher  training  activities 
formerly  f.mdc'*   directly  by  the  U.S.  Cooraiasloncr  of  Education.    The  law  further 
authorizes  that  up  to  ijiother  20  percent  of  each  State's  allotment  may  be  us«d  for 
the  cih^atlon  of  adult  i  In  Inatltutlons.    State  advisory  councils  on  adult  education 
may  be  aupported  and  special  aaslstance  Is  to  be  given  to  the  needs  of  persons  with 
Halted  EngUsh-speakLig  ability. 

m  fiscal  year  I97S,  funda  were  appropriated  for  both  flacal  year  1975  and 
fiscal  year  1976  placing  thla  program  on  an  advance  funded  basis.    Therefore,  the 
fiscal  year  1976  request  will  be  for  use  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

Plana  for  fiscal _yearf.  1976  and  1977 

An  amount  of  $67,500,000  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  use  In  fiscal 
year  1976  to  fund  achool  year  1975*76.    The  same  amount  It  requested  on  an  advance 
funded  basis  In  flsc;il  year  1976  for  use  In  school  year  1976*77 . 

During  each  of  these  periods,  approximately  1,000,000  adulta  with  lesa  than  a 
high  achool  level  of  education  will  participate  In  programs  wllch  will  provide  them 
with  skills  In  spe iking,  reading,  or  writing  the  English  language  so  that  they  can 
improve  their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupational  training  and  increase  their 
opportunities  fov  more  productive  and  profitable  employment  and  be  better  able  to 
meet  their  adulV  responsibilities. 

To  upgrade  enployablllty  and  life  skills  and  reduce  dependency  of  adults  In 
their  early  ^^roductlve  years,  the  States  are  expected  to  provide  adult  education  to 
about  807.  o'.  the  total  participants  or  800,000  persons  In  the  age  group  18-44  vAio 
havs  less  .:han  a  12th  grade  education. 

The  States  are  expected  to  provide  instructional  programs  for  about  80,000 
persona  SS  years  of  age  and  older  to  equip  them  to  deal  succesafully  with  the 
practical  problooa  of  everyday  life.  Including  making  purchases,  transportlon, 
housing,  and  coo^liance  with    government  requirements  such  as  social  security  or 
public  assistance.    In  addition  special  programs  of  Instruction  will  be  provided 
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for  M  tstioMUd  104,000  Institutional l<ed  adults  to  provide  then  cftr)\oyat«)t  and 
social  living  skills  upon  their  release,  and  obout  300,000  persons  of  Halted 
Cntltsh* spacing  ability  will  receive  blllnfual  education  Instruction  coordinated 
with  other  Federally* funded  blllntual  education  protrsM. 

AC  least  15  percent  of  each  State's  allocation  will  be  utilised  for  special 
dcaonacratlon  projects  and  teacher  training  protrams*    In  proisotlnt  effective 
adult  prograns,  the  special  demonstration  projecta  will  Involve  the  use  of  Innova* 
tlve  sethods,  syatesis,  materials,  or  programs  of  National  significance  or  special 
value.    These  projects  may  be  carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  »ideraUy 
asslatad  programs.    The  States  are  expected  to  provide  training  opportunltlea  for 
about  5,000  persons  engaged  In  or  preparing  to  engage  In  adult  education  programs, 

By  the  end  of  school  year  1976*77,  most  States  are  expected  to  hava  operating 
State  Advlasry  Councils  on  Adult  Education  which  will  advise  the  State  agency  and 
the  adnlnlatratlon  of  the  program,  long-range  planning,  atudlea,  evaluations  and 
other  program  activities.    These  councils  will  also  submit  annual  report*  with 
recommendations  and  other  coonenta  to  the  Stata  agency  and  the  National  Advlaory 
Council  on  Adult  Education. 

Accompltshiients  for  fiscal  yeara  1974  and  197S 

In  fiscal  ye^r  1975,  with  an  at&ount  of  $63,319,000,  approximately  959,000  ad.ilrs, 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  were  enrolled  In  adult  education  classes.  AbouC 
767,000  of  these  persons  were  In  the  priority  age  group  18*44  with  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  level  of  education.    About  170,000  students  completed  the  program  with 
an  eighth  grade  level  of  education.    In  addition,  English  as  a  seoond  language  was 
provided  to  288,000  persons.    Under  the  new  set-aside,  required  by  the  Education 
Anendmcnts  of  1974,  the  States  supported  special  destonstratlon  projects  md  teacher 
training  projects.  The  revised  budget  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $4,181,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  with  an  maount  available  of  $63,386,000,  959,000  adulta 
were  enrolled  In  adult  education  programs.    Forty«seven  special  demonstration 
projecta  were  supported  at  a  cost  of  $6»562,000  and  18  teacher  training  projects 
supported  22,000  participants. 
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surruBCKUL  fact  mm 

Adult  Mucatlon 


Total  Psrtlclpmts 

lY  A«* 

16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  «nd  Ovtr 


FY  W75 
(School  Year 


343.993 

263,245 
171,278 
100,120 
52,457 
27,907 


rt  1976 
(School  Y«tr 
75/76)  

1>000,000 


351,700 

274,500 

m,6oo 

104,400 
54,700 
29,100 


ft  1977 
(School  Year 
76/77) 

1>000.000 


351,700 
274,500 
171,600 
104,400 
54,700 
29,100 


8y  Sox 

"^ao  421,960 

FcMit  537,040 

Portlclponto  vlth  llvlttd 

SntUoh  spooking  oblllty  2S7,700 

InUltuclonoIlzeai  ^*'736 

Correct lonol  Inotltudont  60,556 

Hoopltolo    '  19,IdO 


440,000 
560,000 


300,000 

104.000 
84,000 
20,000 


440,000 
560,000 


300,000 

104.000 
84,000 
20,000 
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OFKtCe  or  EDUCAnON 


Occup«ttonal»  Vec«tiOMl«  tM  A4ulC  Uuettton 


Activity:   Cranta  to  Stataa  for  vocational  •ducotlon 

{•)   SmIc  vocational  adwcatlon  ftogmm  (VEA,  Part  B) 


1976 


1975 
££tiM££ 


Annu«K«««*  $420,978»O0O    $405,947,000   $504,000,000   I  U 
Utwm^i..       7,U1,A55        7,Ul,455        7.U1.455  7,Ul,455 

yProposad  for  lat«r  tranaalttal* 


NryoM'.  AuthorUta  ttMta  to  aasist  Statta  in  Miintalntnc,  axtondtnt,  mi  ia^tw 
Int  «xt stint  vocational  •ducat Ion  protraaa  and  to  davalop  ntv  protrant  In  vocational 
aducatlon* 

fccplanatlon;   Matching  tranta  ara  mtd%  to  tha  Stataa  on  a  formla  baala  for  voca- 
tional education  prograM,  Including  tha  conatmctlon  and  raModcUng  of  faclUtltt* 
fotty  percent  of  each  State**  allotaant  auat  be  aat*aatdc  for  apedflc  purpoaaa: 
(I)  15  percent  for  dliadvantagcd;  [2)  10  percent  for  handicapped;  and  (3)  15  per- 
cent for  poat secondary  prograM«    State*vld«  aatchlng  la  required  on  a  dollar«for» 
dollar  basis* 

Acco^Uthynts  In  1975;    An  eattaetad  9»950,000  atudtnta  are  enroUad  In  baalc 
vocational  education  prograaa  In  1975* 

QbUctlves  for  1976;    In  fiscal  year  1976,  thla  activity  vlll  be  raqueated  under  a 
aev  vocational  education  laglslatlva  progra«« 
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OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOK 


Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 


ProAraa  Purpose  and  Accooglithments 


Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 

(b)    Programs  for  students  with  special  needs   (VEA,  Section  102(b)) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


197S 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Esimtate 


$20,000,000 


$20,000,000 


$60,000,000 


1/ 


y  Proposed  for  later  transmittal. 


Purpose;  Provides  grant  support  for  programs  for  persons  uho  have  academic »  socio* 
economic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  ihe  regular  voca- 
tional education  programs*^ 

Explanation;    Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  based  on  population  by  age 
groups  and  per  capita  income.    Ho  matching  is  required* 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  201,000  disadvantaged  students  were 
provided  special  services  to  help  them  succeed  in  their  career  preparation*    Ihls  Is 
an  increase  of  17,000  over  1974* 

Objectives  for  1976:.   In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  • 
new  vocational  education  legislative  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Occupaelotuil»  Vocational*  and  Adult  Education 


Program  Purpoae  and  AccoapUahaents 


Activity:    Grants  to  Statea  for  vocational  education 

(c)  Consuaer  and  hoocnaklng  education     (VEA»  Part  F) 


1976 


1975 
Eatlnate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Eatlaate 


$35»994»0OO 


$30»994»000 


$50»000»000 


U 


1/  Proposed  for  later  Cransmlctal* 


Purpose:    To  aeet  the  need  of  today* a  fanllles*  especially  thoae  In  econonlcally 
depressed  areas*  eophasla  la  placed  os  prograas  that  aid  these  people  In  their 
relationship  with  the  marketplace;  programs  <!*allng  ^/Ith  concepts  of  credit;  how 
to  understand  contracts »  varrantlcs*  or  guarantees;  use  of  Federally  donated  foods 
or  buying  with  foods  stamps; the  u^»  of  supermarkets »  Credit  unions  and  banka* 

Explanation:    Fonxula  granta  are  made  to  che  States  for  programs  In  conataer  and 
homemaklng  education*    States  oust  use  at  lc«st  one-third  of  the  Federal  funda 
allotted  m  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemploymenc* 
Fltty  percent  matching  la  required  except  In  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas 
vhlth  high  rates  of  unemployment  where  matching  la  90  percent  Federal  -  10  percent 
matching. 

Accompllshaents  In  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  an  estimated  3,675,000  youth  and 
adults  are  enrolled  In  consuaer  and  homemaklng  education  programs*    This  Is  an 
Increase  of  240,000  enrollees  over  the  1974  level. 

Objectives  for  1976:  In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  education  leglallitlve  program* 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Occupational »  Vocational »  And  Adult  Education 

Program  Porpoae  and  Accoapllshnents 

Activity:   Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  prograas 
(d)    Work-study     (vea,  Part  H) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$9,849,000 


$7,849,000 


$55,000,000 


1/ 


1/  Proposed  for  later  transmittal 


Purpose:    Supports  State  projects  that  help  young  people  ages  15<>20  begin  or  con- 
tinue vocational  training  by  providing  theo  with  part-time  employment  to  pay  educa- 
tional costs* 

Explanation;    Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  for  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  and  for  compensation  of  students  by  the  local  educational 
agency  or  other  public  agencies  or  institutions.    Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
80  percent  of  the  States'  expenditures. 

AccoB^llshaents  in  1975;    The  1975  revised  estimate  would  result  In  preventing 
39,000  cconociically  disadvantaged  vocational  education  students  from  dropping  out 
of  school. 

Obtectivcg  for  1976;    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legislative  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adulc  Education 

Progran  Purpoae  and  AccoapllahBttnts 

Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  programs 
(e)    Cooperative  education    (VEA,  Part  G) 

 1976  

197S  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revtaed  Authorization  Estimate 

$19,500,000    §19,500,000  §75,000,000  U 

y  Proposed  for  later  transalttal.^ 


Purpose:    Supports  cooperative  education  prograos  which  combine  work  experience  with 
fonnal  education.    Funds  are  used  for  supervisory  and  other  costs  of  instruction. 
Local  school  districts  arrange  with  private  Industry  or  public  agencies  for  employ- 
oent  related  to  student  vocational  objectives;  exaployers  pay  wages  equal  to  the  value 
of  work  produced. 

Explanation:    Foraula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  for  financial  assistance  for 
personnel  to  coordinate  cooperative  programs;  to  provide  instruction  related  to  work 
experience;  to  rcinburse  eciployers  for  certain  costs;  and  to  pay  costs  for  certain 
services  to  students.    No  Federal  funds  are  paid  directly  to  the  students  far  their 
work.    Coopensation  due  them  for  their  period  of  on-the-job  training  is  paid  by  the 
caployer.    Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  all  or  part  of  a  State's  expenditure  for 
prograns  authorized  and  approved  under  this  part. 

AccoctPlishnents  In  1975:    The  fiscal  year  1975  enrollment  for  cooperative  education 
was  196,000,  an  increase  of  19,000  enrol lees  over  19 7A.    About  80  percent  of  the  funds 
were  expended  in  areas  designated  by  the  States  as  having  high  rates  of  school  drop- 
outs and  youth  unenploymcnt. 

Oblectlvcs  for  1976:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legislative  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 


ProRram  Purpote  and  Accomplishment  a 


Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  programs 

(f)    State  Advisory  Couacila  (VEA,  Section  104(b)) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$A,316,000 


$4,316,000 


Indefinite 


1/ 


\J  Proposed  for  later  transmittal 

Purpose;    T'^  Mvlse  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  on  the  administration  of 
State  plans;  evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services,  fnd  activities;  anj 
prepare  and  sumbit  an  evaluation  report  on  the  vocational  education  programs  carried 
out  during  the  year. 

Explanation;    Section  104(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  requires  each 
State  to  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  in  order  for  the  State  to  receive  a 
grant  under  Title  I  of  the  Act.    The  State  Councils  must  be  established  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  plans  to  participate  in  Federal 
vocational  education  programs. 

Accompli shncnts  In  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  State  Advisory  Councils  from  all 
56  States  and  territories  submitted  reports  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State  vocational 
education  programs. 

Oblectivcs  for  1976;    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  W-dar  a 
new  vocational  education  legislative  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


OccuptCionAl,  VoCACional,  and  Adult  Education 


Protoaro  Purpo<e  and  Acconpllshnenta 


Activity:    Vocational  Reaearch 
(*>   Innovation  ( 


(VEA,  Fart  D) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 


$16,000,000 


$16,000,000 


$75,000,000 


1/ 


1/  Proposed  for  later  transmittal • 


Purpose:    To  develop,  establish,  and  operate  exemplary  snd  innovative  occupational 
education  progracjs  or  projects  designed  to  serve  as  scdels  for  use  in  vocatlor»4l 
education  programs* 

^lanation:    Grants  are  allocated  on  a  fonula  baals»   Fifty  percent  of  each  State's 
allotaent  Is  for  use  by  the  State  agency  under  its  State  plan  and  fifty  percent  Is  for 
direct  grants  by  the  Cocnissioner  of  Education.    No  matching  Is  required. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  63  projects  were  awarded  under  the 
r^Taiss loner  s  discretionary  funds.    Of  these,  53  were  continuations  of  previously 
awarded  projects  and  10  new  projects  were  awarded.    A  total  of  300  projects  were 
funded  under  the  State  adninistered  authority,  of  which  210  were  continuations  and 
90  were  new  projects. 

Oblectivcs  for  1976:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legislative  prograta. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCAHON 


Occupational,  Vocaclonal,  and  Adult  Education 


ProRram  Purpoae  and  Acconpltahmcnts 


Activity:    Vocational  reaearch 

(b)    Curriculian  development  (VEA,  Part  I) 


1976 


1975 
Eatiaate 


1975 
Reviaed 


Authoriftion 


Budget 
Eatimate 

y 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$10,000,000 


1/  Proposed  for  later  transmittal* 


Purpose :    To  develop  curricula  for  new  and  changing  occupations.    Projects  include 
printing  and  dissemination  of  guides,  development  of  apecial  curriculum  and  inaliu^.- 
tional  materials  for  the  handicapped  and  diaadvantaged,  development  of  aupportive 
teacher  and  student  materials,  preparation  of  teaching  aides  for  existing  curricula 
and  training  teachers  in  effective  uses  of  new  curriculum  materials* 

Explanation:    Project  granta  are  made  to  collegea  and  universities.  State  boarda, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  inatitutiona  and  organizationa  for 
the  development  of  program  planning  guides  for  the  States  and  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  models  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational  and  £     nical  education. 

Accomplishmentat  in  1975:  In  fiscal  year  1975,  10  projects  were  funded  for  curriculum 
developtnent  activities,  a  decreaae  of  18  projects  below  1974. 

Oblectives  for  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  thia  act ivicy  will  be  requited  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legialatlvd  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishmeats 

Activity:    Vocational  research 

(c)    Research   (VEA,  Part  C) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

§18,000,000    $18,000,000  $56,000,000  1/ 

1/    Proposed  for  later  transmittal 

ftjTgose:  Supports  activities  of  State  research  coordinating  units  and  other  agen- 
cies and  institutions  in  the  development  of  nroorams  anH  projects  designed  to  a^et 
the  research  needs  of  vocational  education* 

Explanation;  Grants  are  awarded  on  a  formula  basis  under  Part  C  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  which  fifty  percent  is  for  use  by  the  State  agency  and  fifty  per- 
cent is  for  direct  grants  by  the  Comoiissioner  of  Education.  Hatching  Is  75  percent 
Federal  and  25  percent  State  and  local  for  the  research  coordinating  units,  and  90 
percent  Federal  and  10  percent  State  and  local  for  State  projects.  No  matching  is 
required  for  funds  reserved  bv  the  Commissioner. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  103  projects  were  supported  under  the 
Connissioner's  funding  Ajthorlty,  of  which  8  were  continuations  and  95  were  new 
projects.    A  total  o'  1 50  p^^ojects  were  funded  under  the  State  administered  authority » 
of  wiiich  100  were  continuations  and  50  were  new  projects. 

Objectives  ,for  1976.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legislative  program. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCAnON 

Occup«tlon«l,  VocAtiontl,  «nd  Adult  EducAtion 

ProgrAtt  Purpote  tnd  Accoppllahoents 

Activity:    Education  Pertonnel 

U)    Teacher  Corp«  (EPDA,  P«rt  B-l) 

 1976  

 1975   Budget 

Eattmate       Revtaed        Authorlftlon  Eatiaate 

$37,500,000  $37,500,000  1/  $37,500,000 

1/    Amount  of  $450,000,000  l«  «uthorl2ed  for  the  Education  Professions 
~     Development  Act  of  which  $37,500,000  or  25  percent,  whichever  It 

gretter.  Is  authorized  for   Tescher  Corps   bssed  on  «  I  yetr 

extension  Authority  under  GEPA. 

Purpose;     (I)    To  Improve  educttlonal  opportunities  for  children  of  low  Income 
families,  and  (2)  to  Improve  the  quality  of  programs  of  teacher  education  for 
both  certified  teachers  and  Inexperienced  teacher  Interns. 

Explanation;    The  program  brings  together  teams  of  experienced  teachera  and 
Inexperienced  teacher  Interns  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  educational 
opportunities  of  children  residing  In  areaa  having  concentrations  of  low  Income 
families.    The  program  promotes  the  revision  of  training  prcgraas  which  will 
enable  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  broaden  their  programs  of  teacher 
preparation,  through  a  demonstration  atrategy  for  the  training  and  retraining 
of  educational  personnel. 

AccoopUshments  In  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  •pproKlaately  380  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  education  agenclea  received  federal  aupport. 
Teacher  Corps  broadened  Its  focua  to  Include  demonatratlon  projecta  for  re- 
training experienced  teachers  and  teacher  aides. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  Teacher  Corps  requeat  for  FY  1976  la  baaed  In  part  on 
continuation  costs  for  programs  which  began  In  FY  1974  and  for  new  projects 
designed  to  emphasize  the  Integration  of  preaervlce  (teacher  Interna)  and  In- 
service  (experienced  teachers  and  Teacher-aides)  training  programs  In  a  field- 
based  situation  within  a  total  school  or  Ita  equivalent.    These  programs  will  be 
built  around  a  demonstration  strategy  that.  If  successful,  can  be  replicated  or 
transported  to  other  achool  sltea  or  shared  with  other  districts  throughout  the 
nation. 
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OFFICE  Of  EOUCAnON 


Occupttioful,  VocttionAl,  tnd  Adult  Education 


ProRr<m  Purpose  and  Accogoltahaaita 


Activity: 


Education  Personnel: 
Other  education  peraonnel  development: 

(1)    Urban/rural  school  development  (ePDA,  Part  D) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$5,541,100 


$5,541,100 


$5,212,000 


1/  An  amount  of  $450,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  based  on  a  l-year  extension  authority  under  CEPA, 

Purpose:    The  urban/rural  program  ia  a  forward* funded  program  designed  to  develop 
and  derx>n3tratc  training  alternatives  that  enable  educational  personnel  to  improve 
educational  services  for  children  from  lowincome  faolliea. 

Explanation;    Tl»e  Conalasioner  is  authorized  to  award  grants  or  contracta  to  local 
educational  agencies.  State  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  31  existing  projects  and  programs 
are  being  funded  for  the  fourth  year  of  a  five-year  cycle  of  activities.  Approxi- 
mately 3,500  school  staff  and  coaiunity  members  will  be  reached* 

Objectives  for  1976;    Final  support  will  continue  for  31  demonstration  proiects 
and  programs  in  1976,    The  funds  requested  reflects  the  completion  of  supporting 
developmental  assistance  projects  t^ere  objectives  have  been  met* 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occup«tlon«l,  Vocttlonal,  «nd  Adult  Education 

Progfm  Purpote  md  Accottpllthmcnti 

Activity:    Education  Pcrionnel 

(b)    Other  education  partonnel  developtacnt 
(2)    Career  opportunities  (EPDA,  Part  D) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Eatimata        Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$1,784,000    $1,784,000  1^ 

\l  An  ajaount  of  $450,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  DevelopoMsnt 
"   Act  bated  cn  s  l-yesr  extension  undar  GEPA.. 


Purpose:    The  Career  Opportunities  prograa  was  daisnged  as  a  five*year  danonstration 
program  to  develop  teacher  training  alternatives  for  lowincone  and  Vittowera  par* 
tlcipants  to  qualify  them  for  a  variety  of  educational  careers  froa  paraprofessionals 
to  fully  certified  classroon  teachers,  administrators  and/or  teacher  trainers. 

Explanation;    The  Coanlss loner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
locsl  educitlonal  egencles.  State  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Accompli ahaents  in  1975;    Support  will  be  given  up  to  IS  sites  to  coaq>Iete  the 
5*year  demonstration  of  training  for  about  1,400  participants  in  this  final  year 
of  aupport. 

Object ivet  for  1976;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  1976,  since  the 
final  year  of  support  as  been  net. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occup«tlon«l,  Voc«tlon«l,  «nd  Adult  Education 
Prograa  Purpoae  and  AccoapUahagnta 

Activity:    Education  peraonncL 

(b)    Other  education  peraonneL  developatnC 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

«.    Tcachera  for  Indian  children 


1975  l,;5   ^ 


Budget 

Est Imate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 
$406,950     $406,950  1/ 


S^viTo^n?^ff  blf  S'^^""      "'horued  for  the  Education  Prof.aaiona 
Development  Act  based  on  a  l-year  extenaion  authority  under  gePA. 

:s;^g!''t"r,^;[;;r;:,i;:;;s!^^'' "'-^  - 

tltVll'  "f"  "»  "«  reque.ted  for  thl.  c.tegorlc.l 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCAHOM 


Educ«tlon«l  O*v«lop«tnc 


Frotro  For»og>_«nd  AccofpUgh— ntg 


Activity:    Educ«tion  Pvrtonncl 

(b)    Other  cducctlon  p«rtcnn«l  dcvtlopntnC 
(EPOA.  P«rt  D) 
(3)    C«tctorlccl  pcosmt: 

b,    81linsu4l  •ducctlontl  p«rsonn«l 
trclnlns 


1/   An  wount  of  $A50,000,000  it  •uthortxcd  for  Ch«  Education  frofcttlont 
"    D«v«lopMnt  Act  bated  on  l-y«ir  cxtcntlon  iuthorlty  under  CETA. 

Purposti    This  activity  It  for  th«  trdnlns  of  tMchcrc  for  ••rvlcc  In  profrM 
for  children  with  Halted  Englleh  epeeklng  eblllty. 

ExgUnatlon;   Crante  luy  be  aede  to  Inetltutlone  of  higher  educetlon,  locel  edu- 
cetlon  egenclee,  end  etete  educe tlon  agenclee  to  Improve  the  quallflcetlone  of 
perione  who  ere  eervlng  or  preparing  to  serve  In  elementary  or  eecondary  echoole, 
or  to  eupervlee  or  treln  pertone  «o  eervlng* 

Acco«pllth»ente  In  flecel  veer  1975;    In  flicel  yeer  1975,  funds  will  be  weed  to 
support  3  to  5  ongoing  projects* 

Objectives  for  flscsl  yesr  1976;    So  funde  are  requested  for  thle  cetegorlcel 
progrM  In  flscel  yeev  1976*    Flnanclel  sselstance  for  persone  who  deelre  to  eater 
Into  thle  field  Is  svsllsblc  fro«  other  sources* 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975  Budget 
Revised   Authoritetlon  Estimate 


$406,950 


$406*950 


1/ 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adulc  Education 
ftro*ra«  Puryiia  and  Agfla^li,ha>nt^ 
Activity:    Educational  personnel 

(b)   Other  education  paraonnel  develop^nt 

(A)    Educational  leaderihlp  <£PnA,  p.rt  0) 

,o,e  1976  

1975  1975  — 

^S^^  SSVUcd        Authorisation  gja^te 


$  ...  w 


$3*000,000 


Hie  c.„rrlcuUr  c.ph.,1.  of  the  projr- wn*;!?;?;'?'  *"  •*<"»»•• 

.h.rp.nlng  th.lr%rc.pj?t,.  J^  tSItr  ofM*"  Prlnelp.U.  «,u. 

"rt:%r.M:„ir:i:„"n.i;! 

Acco.ylUh«nt.  In  ,97S:    ttt.  p„gr«  w..  „ot  fund.d  In  f t.c.l  y.„  „„. 
Oblfctivti  for  1976!    jn  fttcal  VMr  H7R  «- 

be  .♦t.bU.hed  •nrp.rt-tl«   on^ItL  t!!;  ?     "  ?"  Inttltutet  „1U 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Progran  Purpose  and  Accoppllahments 


Activity:    Education  Personnel: 

(b)    Other  education  peraonnel  development: 
(5)    vocational  education  (EPOA,  Part  F) 

 1976  


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised        Authorization  Estimate 

$9,000,000       $   y  ^ 

1/    An  amount  of  $450,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  based  on  1-year  extenalon  authority  under  GEPA. 

Purpose-    This  activity  provldea  support  to  assist  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  In  atrengthenlng  their  efforts  In 
recnxltlng  and  training  Individuals  for  the  broad  aapects  of  career  and  vocational 
education. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  T=sdc  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  that  offer 
graduate  study  In  a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education  that  Is  approved 
by  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  for  cooperative  arrangement  training 
activities  with  schools,  private  business  or  Industry,  or  other  educational 
institutions. 

Accompllshnents  In  1975;     Funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  have  been  proposed 
for  rescission  In  fiscal  year  1975  alnce  financial  support  Is  available  In  the 
form  of  general  student  aid. 

Objectives  for  1976;    No  funds  arc  requested  for  this  categorical  training  pro- 
grim  m  fiscal  year  1976.    Ihls  activity  will  be  part  of  the  new  vocational 
Education  consolidated  legislative  program  which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
at  a  later  date. 
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OFFICE  CF  EDUCAnOH 


Occupational,  Vocaclonal,  and  Adule  Education 


Prograa  Purpose  and  Accoopl  Ishtacnts 


Activity: 


Educaclon  personnel: 

(b)    Other  education  personnel  developtaent: 

(O)    Higher  education  developoent  (EPDA,  Part  E) 


1976 


1975 
Estltaate 


1975 
Revised 


Author Izat  Ion 


Budget 
Estlntate 


$2,100,000 


1/ 


S 


1/    An  aaount  of  $450,000,000  is  authorlred  for  the  Education  Professions 
Developtaent  Act  based  on  1-year  extension  authority  under  CEPA. 


Ptircosc:    Txinds  arc  provided  to  support  institutes  and  short-tero  training 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  train lug  present  or  prospective  college  teacher  at 
less  than  the  Ph.D.  level  and  administrators  and  educational  specialists  through 
the  doctoral  level.  * 

Explanation;  Craits  and  contracts  are  made  with  colleges  and  universities  to 
cover  the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  operating  the  progroas  and  provide 
stipends  for  participants. 

Accoppllshaients  In  1975;    FUnds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1975 
have  been  proposed  for  rescission  because  of  the  general  surplus  of  persons  avail- 
able  to  :each  nt  the  postsecondary  level. 

Objectives  for  1976:         funds  are  requested  to  support  fellowships.  Institutes 
and  shorc-cena  trnlnlng  prograos  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Financial  support  will 
be  available  In  the  fona  of  general  student  support  under  the  higher  education 
budget. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occupational*  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

Prograw  Purpoae  and  Accoapllahaenta 
Activity:    Adult  education 

1977  

1975  1975  1976  Budget 

Eattnate        Revised      Eatlmate      Authorisation  Eatlaate 

$67,500,000  $63,319,000  $67»500,OOO    $210,000,000  $67,500,000 


Purpoae  t  Tht  Adult  Education  Act  authorize  a  grants  to  States  for  the  purpoae  of 
ellffllnatlng  functional  Illiteracy  a«ong  the  Nation' a  adults  sixteen  yeara  of  age 
and  older  to  enable  then  to  becoae  caployable,  productive  and  responsible  citizens, 
the  law  requires  that  not  leaa  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  be  aade 
available  for  high  school  equivalency  prograas.  the  Institutionalised  adult 
population  Is  to  be  served  and  special  assistance  la  to  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
persons  with  United  Engllsh-spea^^lng  sbllicy. 

Explanation;    Granta  are  made  to  the  States  according  to  the  formula  apeclfled  In 
the  Act.   Not  less  xhan  50  percent  of  each  State's  allotment  shsll  be  used  for 
spedsl  dcaonstrstlon  projects  and  teacher  training. 

AcCQgpllahacnts  In  1975:    Basic  skills  progrsM  vere  provided  to  959,000  under- 
educated  adults,  the  a«c  nu^er  of  partlclpanta  as  In  1974.    In  addition,  the 
States  supported  speclsl  deaonstrstlon  projects  and  tescher  trslnlng  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976  snd  1977:    For  flscsl  yesr  1976,  the  Ststes  will  continue  to 
provide  basic  skills  prograos  to  1,000,000  underedecsted  sdults,  an  Increase  of 
41,000  partlclp.ints  over  flscsl  yesr  1975.  In  flscsl  yesr  1977,  the  sane  nudber 
of  adults  will  be  enrolled  ss  In  flacal  year  1976.    Each  year,  fifteen  percent  of 
the  States  allocations  will  be  used  on  speclsl  projects  snd  teacher  training. 
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DEPARTXKOT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  EducaClon 

Occupational,  Vocaclonal,  and  AduU  Education 
Basic  Vocational  Education  Prograas 


State  or 
(Xitlvinft  Ar«a 

1^74 
Actual 

1975 
Bfttiaate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estltoate 

TOTAL 

5412,508.455-' 

5426,139.455^' 

5412. 506. 4551/ 

5       —  3/ 

Alabasaa 
AUska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

6,462,395 
553,162 
4,015,940 
4,499,122 
34,929,859 

8,746,564 
629,705 
4,496,399 
4,756,699 
36,673»016 

6,427,234 
606,715 
4,332, 13^ 
4,584,963 
3i,j34,ll7 

— 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

4,665,496 
4,616,707 
970,051 
13,566,396 
10,856,876 

5,321,679 
4,769,591 
1,007,019 
K.  969, 360 
9,357,166 

5,127,563 
4,595,456 
970,254 
14,422,661 
9,015,544 

... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1,435,166 
1,763.328 
16,227,429 
10,665,305 
5,659,433 

1,579,705 
1,691,678 
16,682,101 
11,163,662 
6,009,048 

1,522,032 
1,822,613 
18.192,732 
10,775,355 
5,769,663 

Kansas 

Kencucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

4,575,796 
7,927,365 
9,156,353 
2,312,946 
7,206,062 

4,761,021 
6,132,244 
9,473,663 
2,453,257 
7,595,977 

4,587,200 
7,635,343 
9,126,000 
2,363.691 
7,316,654 

— 


Massachuseccs 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

10,032,230 
16,691,629 
7,691,617 
5,563,296 
9,566,984 

10,511,722 
17,574,543 
9,266,562 
5,662,677 
9.326.744 

10,127,948 
16,932,911 
7  964  757 
5,646.636 
9,467,978 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Haa|> shire 
New  Jersey 

1,627,264 
3,071,651 
796,977 
I»556,184 
11,314»376 

1,713,266 
3,219.583 
922,107 
1,636.941 
11,466,885 

1»650,716 
3,102,036 

AAA  /  /  t 
OOO  ,  If*  I 

1,579,106 
11,069.437 

... 

New  r^xlco 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

2,619,802 
27,186,917 
12,792,009 

1»556,006 
20»921,022 

2,651»436 
26»243,323 
13,066,176 

1,611,090 
21,641,437 

2,747,333 
27,212»I64 
12,591»070 

1»552,270 
20»651,326 

Oklahona 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

5,925,792 
4,466,204 
22»762,566 
1»913,720 
6»857,791 

6,157»062 
4»707,210 
23,239,958 
1,957.447 
7 » 120, 749 

5,932,274 
4,335.353 
22,391,487 
1»665,982 
6,860,776 

erJc 
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Out  lying  Area   Actual-  E»ttmate~^  Revised-^  Estltnatcf' 

South  Dakota  1.651,573  1,728,672  1.665,560 

Tennessee  9,541,043  9,874,609  9,514.096 

Texas  25.472.710  26.983,336  25.998,198 

Utah  2,840.131  2.998,753  2,889,271 

Vermont  1,023,256  1,110,254  1.069,719 

Virginia  10,439,095  10,809,961  10,415,300 

Washington  6,827,023  6,998,402  6,742,8^6 

West  Virginia  4,185,719  4,256,193  4,100,802 

Wisconsin  9.384,839  9,715,161  9,360,469 

Wyonlng  734,611  .         774,158  745,895 

District  of  Coluabia    1,197,578  1,185,610  1,142,324 

American  Samoa  66,865  67,074  64,626  ♦  -  — 

Ooaa  2X3,214  214,351  206,525 

Puerto  Rico  6,723,560  6,747,369  6,501,029 

Trust  Territory  218,778  219,466  211,453 

Virgin  Islands  140^508  141,170  136,016 

1/    Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  State  products  of  (I)  FY  1974  allotaent  ratios, 
with  Units  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65  population  age 
groups,  with  a  ninlzsusi  aaount  of  $10,000  on  the  total  anount  for  Parts  B  and 
C.    Population  age  groups  are  ««  of  7/I/7I  for  the  50  States  and  O.C.,  and  as  o 
of  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas.^ 

2/    Estisated  distribution  based  on  FY  1975  State  products  of  (1)  FY  1975  allottaent 
ratios,  with  Units  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65  popula- 
tion age  groups,  with  a  ainitouia  amount  of  $10,000  on  the  total  aaount  for 
Parts  B  and  C.    Population  age  groups  are  as  of  7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and 
O.C.,  and  as  of  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas.    Subject  to  change  based  on 
revised  State  products. 

2/    This  prograa  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the  new  vocational 
~     edacatlca  legislative  prograa. 
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DEmtMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDfCATION»  aJTO  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Occupddonal,  Vocational*  and  Adult  Education 
?rograas  for  Students  with  Special  Needs 


Scatc  or 
Outlying  Area 


1974  i; 
Actual*" 


1975 


1975  2/ 
Revised 


1976  3^ 
Kstlaate" 


TOTAL 


S  20 , OOP , OOP       $20 , OOP . OOP 


$2P.P0P,PPP 


Alabaaa 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

ConnecCicuC 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

yfaryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mfnncsoca 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

rfcbraska 

N'e'/ada 

New  HanpsMre 
>*ew  Jc^'^cy 

N'ew  Mexico 
New  York  ' 
N'orth  Carolina 
N'orch  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahona 
Oregon 

Pcnnsyivaala 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 


41P,P35 
26»SP6 
194,611 
213,P26 
1,692,691 

235,781 
223,724 
47»P09 
657,521 
526,122 

69,547 
36,419 
883,296 
516,838 
283.947 

221,742 
384, 16P 
443,811 
112, PS5 
349,204 

486,159 
818,574 
332,436 
269,597 
464,583 

73,857 
148,352 
33,719 
75,5P9 
548,292 

126,955 
1,317 »471 

619,897 
75,403 
1,P13,827 

287,162 
217, 4PP 
1,1P3,P66 
92,739 
332,327 


4P8,375 
29,4P1 
2P9,936 
222,182 
1,712,253 

248,477 
222,692 
47,P18 
698,915 
436,833 

73,755 
83,323 
381,599 
522,164 
28P,562 

222  292 
3791692 
442,333 
114,541 
354,653 

49P,7a9 
320,552 
335,964 
273,726 
453, 8P3 

79,992 
15P,322 
43,P53 
76,522 
536,412 

133,133 
1,318,674 

61P,151 
75,221 
1,P10»432 

287,471 
219,779 
1,P35,P67 
91,393 
332,466 


4P8,375 
29,4P1 
2P9,936 
222,182 
1,7U,253 

248.477 
222,692 
47,P18 
698,915 
436,833 

73,755 
83,323 
831,599 
522,164 
23P,562 

222,292 
379,692 
442,333 
114,541 
354,653 

49P,789 
820,552 
385,964 
273,726 
458,8P8 

79,992 
15P,322 
43,P53 
76,522 
536,412 

133,133 
1,318,674 

61P,151 
75,221 
1,P1P,432 

287,47! 
219,779 
1,085,P67 
91,393 
332,466 


ERLC 
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State  or 
OutlyLnK  Area 

1974 
Actual  y 

1975 
Bstlmate 

1975 
lAviaed  y 

1976 
Estimate!^ 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

80,034 
462.371 
1.234.400 
137.631 
49.587 

80,712 
461,043 
1.259.846 
140.010 
51,638 

80. 7  U 
461.043 
1.259.846 
140.010 
51.838 



Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

505.875 
330.835 
202.839 
454.787 
35.598 

504.714 
326.753 
198.721 
453.598 
36.146 

504.714 
326.753 
198.721 
453.598 
36.146 



District  of  Colunbla 

58.035 

55.357 

55,357 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

10.000 
10.333 
325.823 
10.602 
10.000 

10.000 
10.008 
315.033 
10.248 
10.000 

10.000 
10.008 
315.033 
10.248 
10.000 

1/    Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  estimated  State  products  of  (I)  FY  1974  allot- 
-     Dent  ratios,  with  limits  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19.  20-24,  and  25-65 
population  age  groups,  with  a  minimum  of  SIO.OOO.    Population  age  groups  are 
as  of  7/1/71  for  the  50  States  and  D.C.,  and  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas. 


2/    Estimated  distribution  of  funds  under  provisions  of  section  103(a)  (2)  (b), 
~     PL    90-576.  based  on  FY  1975  State  products  of  (I)  FY  1975  allotment  ratios, 
with  limits  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19.  20-24.  and  25*65  population  age 
groups,  with  a  minimum  of  $10,000.    The  population  age  groups  are  as  of 
7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and  D.C.,  and  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas.  Subject 
to  change  based  on  revised  State  products. 

3/   This  program  Is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  a  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program. 
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DhfAKlMBST  Ot*  HEALTIi,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Consuner  and  hooeteoaklng  education 


State  or 
Outlvln^  XccA 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
&sci&tate  Jt 

1975 
Revised  -r' 

1976 
Estimate  i' 

TOFAL 

$30,994,000 

$35,994,000 

$30,994,000 

S   

Alabasia 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califoraia 

635,724 
41,555 
301,691 
337.990 
2,624,047 

735,242 
52,934 
377,970 
4C0,019 
3,0o2,754 

633,079 
45,578 
325,451 
344,436 
2,654,403 

Colorado 

Connecclcut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

365,513 
346,822 
72,873 
1,019^303 
815,605 

447,360 
400,934 
84,651 
1,253,334 
786,569 

385,199 
345,225 
72,333 
1,083,488 
677,274 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

leva 

107,815 
133,970 
1  369  306 
801,213 
440,180 

132,791 
159,016 
1,537,239 
940,106 
505,124 

114,340 
136,920 
1,366,692 
309,477 
434,937 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

I>ouislana 

Maine 

Mar>*laad 

343,750 
595,531 
63S  006 
173,757 
541,344 

400,215 
683,601 
796, 330 
206,222 
633,522 

344,605 
583,613 
635,722 
177,569 
549,800 



^Massachusetts 
Michigan 
M  Inites  Ota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

753,655 
1,268,972 
592  860 
4 17  ,'934 
720,206 

883,621 
1,477,325 
694,891 
492,819 
826,041 

760,842 
1,272,050 
598,337 
424,342 
711,262 



Montana 
Nebraska 

New  Haapshire 
New  Jersey 

122,245 
230,752 
60  022 
117^056 
849,974 

144,018 
270,639 
77,513 
157,770 
965,762 

124,006 
233,034 
66,743 
118,627 
831,569 

New  vexlco 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

196,808 
2,042,372 
960,979 
116,893 
1,571,659 

239,692 
2,374,149 
1,098,519 

135,430 
1,819,191 

206,337 
2,044,259 
945,878 
116,612 
1,566,413 

Oklahooa 
Oregon 
Pennsylv.tnia 
Hhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

445,165 
337,019 
1,710,001 
143,765 
515,131 

517,565 
395,690 
1,953,563 
164,545 
598,573 

445,650 
340,709 
1,632,115 
141,681 
515,402 

o 
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1974  1975  1975  1976 
 Actual-^^  Estlnmtfti^  Revlaedl^  Estlmatel/ 

Sooth  Dakota                 $    124,072  $    145,313  $    125,120  $   

Tennessee                           716,778  830,065  714,726 

Texaa                              1,9U,595  2,268,234  1,953,061 

Utah                                  213,360  252,076  217,050 

Vermont                                76,870  93,329  80,360 


Virginia 

784, 

220 

Uftshington 

512 

870 

West  Virginia 

314 

444 

Wisconsin 

705 

021 

Uyomlng 

55 

186 

District  of  Columbia 

89 

966 

American  Samoa 

10 

,000 

Guam 

16 

,017 

Puerto  Rico 

505 

,097 

Trust  Territories 

10 

,556 

Virgin  Islands 

16 

,435 

908,691 

782,429 

588,290 

506,547 

357,778 

308,064 

816,662 

703,186 

65,077 

56,034 

99,663 

85,814 

10,000 

10,000 

18,019 

15,515 

567,187 

488,378 

18,450 

15,885 

11,867 

10,217 

1^/    Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  estintted  State  products  of  <1)  FY  1974  allot - 
"      oenc  ratios*  with  liaita  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-iV»  20-24,  and  25-65 
population  age  groups »  with  a  Binimtim  of  $10,000.    Population  age  groups  ar* 
as  of  7/1/71  for  the  50  States  and  D.C. ,  and  4/1/70  for  outlying  areas. 


2/     Estimated  distribution  based  on  FY  1975  State  products  of  (1)  FY  1975  allot- 
"      Bene  ratios  with  limics  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65 
population  age  groups,  with  a  minioum  of  $10,000.    Population  age  groups  are 
as  of  7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and  D.G.,  and  4/1/70  for  outlying  areas. 
Subject  to  change  based  on  revised  State  produces. 

V     This  activity  is  proposed  for  later  Cransmietal  under  the  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program. 


o 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  IlEALTM,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Work-Study 


StAtc  Or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

OutlylnK  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

CO  QAo  nn/v?.^ 

2/ 

$7,849,000- 

3/ 

Alabanta 

136  999 

107, mi  y 

135,008 

— 

Alaska 

12  636 

18, 293 

14,578 

Arizona 

71*825 

98,225 

78,279 

Arkansas 

72,157 

91,067 

72,575 

— 

California 

74ft  504 

946,063 

753,952 

— - 

Colorado 

90,778 

lOO  QQ1 

97,928 

— 

Connecticut 

In?  AnA 

iU / , HUH 

136,004 

108,387 

— 

Delaware 

21,281 

27,837 

22,184 

Florida 

238,085 

324,502 

258,607 

... 

Georgia 

l0U,O7i 

229,458 

182,863 

— « 

Hawal 1 

31, 589 

43,346 

34,544 

30,259 

38,972 

31,058 

Illinois 

405,343 

503,455 

401,220 

Indiana 

200,510 

250,535 

199,659 

— • 

Iowa 

108,402 

131,630 

104,900 

— 

K«ins3S 

37, 786 

108,963 

86,836 

— 

Kentuc ky 

155,888 

124,233 

Louisiana 

150,965 

185,714 

148,002 

Maine 

37,575 

47,721 

38,030 

nary  i  ana 

143,304 

191,281 

152,438 

Massac nusctts 

2u9,«488 

263,260 

209,801 



Mlchl  ^an 

352, 139 

441,816 

352,098 

Minnesota 

150,300 

187,702 

149,586 

Mississippi 

93,106 

115,723 

92,224 

... 

Missouri 

173, 243 

216,732 

172,721 

M/\n  ^  A  n  ii 

£0  ,  £  OH 

35,791 

28,523 

41 C  W  *  O  9  IVIt 

57,859 

71,979 

57,362 

— 

Nevada 

17,291 

24,258 

1  Q  ttO 
17, J J£ 

New  Hampshire 

27,267 

34,598 

27,572 

New  Jersey 

250,0  56 

312,572 

249,099 

New  Mexico 

43,228 

57,265 

45,636 

New  York 

626,469 

769,897 

613,557 

North  Carolina 

209,156 

256,500 

204,413 

North  Dakota 

26,269 

32,609 

25,987 

Ohio 

406,008 

506,637 

403,756 

Oklahoma 

97,429 

122,484 

97,611 

Oregon 

81,468 

102,998 

82,082 

Pennsylvania 

428,619 

326^918 

419,919 

Rhode  Island 

35,580 

44,142 

35,178 

South  Carolina 

113,390 

138,788 

110,605 

o 
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Sctte  or 
Outyling  Area 

1974  ,^ 
Actual  i' 

1975 
Estimste- 

1975  _ 
Revised  t' 

1976 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 

>  27,932 

$  34,598 

$  27|572 

Tennessee 

150,965 

165,714 

140,002 

Tescas 

446 1 243 

567,083 

451,926 

Utah 

46,216 

62,435 

49,756 

Vermont 

17,624 

22,270 

17,748 

—  - 

Virginis 

164,217 

235,821 

167,933 



Washington 

133,008 

161,853 

West  Virginis 

66,837 

79 1 932 

63|701 

Wisconsin 

173,243 

216,732 

172|721 

Wyoming 

13,301 

13,945 

District  of  Columbia 

26,934 

32,212 

25,671 

American  Sasoos 

1,205 

1»441 

1»149 

Cuam 

3,426 

4,097 

3,265 

Puerto  Rico 

113,856 

136,166 

108,516 

Trust  Territory 

2,115 

4,704 

3,749 

Virgin  lalands 

3,933 

2,529 

2,015 

1/  Distribution  based  on  the  15-20  populstion  sge  group  as  o£  7/1/71  for  the  SO 
"    States  and  D.C.»  and  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas. 


2/  Estimated  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  15-20  population  age  group  as  of 
"    7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and  D.C,  and  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas. 


3/  This  activity  is  proposed  for  Ister  tranamittal  undev  the  new  vocational 
'    education  legislative  program. 
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DEPARTMOrr  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Occup«tlon«I,  VocAtlotuI,  «nd  Adult  Educ«tlon 
Cooperative  Education 


Stete  or 

_ftil£lyln|-Ar#»* 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Eatiaate 

TOTAL 

^1 Q  cnn  n^\l/ 

eiQ   cnn  nnn2/ 
^i7,5UUyOOO-> 

,  2/ 

$19,500,000- 

3/ 

AlebttBs 
AUike 

Arlzone 
Arkansas 

i.  ocniB 

355,934 
213,772 
280,855 
282,188 

t    f\^£.  not 

1,036,981 

354,029 
215,743 
288,929 
282,972 
1,038,653 

354,029 
215,743 
288,929 
282,972 
1,038,653 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

DeUvare 

Florida 

Georgia 

301,291 
322,171 
223,990 
469,220 
403,470 

308,501 
322,968 
224,679 
493,166 
405,089 

308,501 
322,968 
224,679 
493,166 
405,089 

— 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

234,652 
234,652 
658,474 
427,460 
323,059 

237,018 
235,316 
654,004 
425,08' 
319,564 

237,018 
235,316 
654,004 
425,087 
319,564 

— 

Kanias 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

298.625 
343,051 
370,151 
242,649 
367,485 

297,013 
340,414 
368,496 
243,401 
371,475 

297,013 
340,414 
368,496 
243,401 
371,475 

— 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

434,568 
600,720 
371,039 
305,289 
395,473 

435,299 
599,115 
368,922 
305,523 
395,728 

435,299 
599,115 
368,922 
305,523 
395,728 

— 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

232,431 
269,306 
219,547 
230,210 
485,213 

232,763 
264,675 
221,700 
231,487 
484,231 

232,763 
264,675 
221,700 
231,487 
484,231 

— 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

249,757 
906,813 
432,347 
229,765 
662,027 

251,910 
893,132 
427,640 
229,359 
657,408 

251,919 
893, i32 
427,640 
229,359 
657,408 

Oklshonui 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

310,176 
293,294 
688,239 
239,095 
325,281 

310,203 
292,333 
676,555 
239,146 
323,819 

310,203 
292,333 
676,555 
239,146 
323,819 
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statt  or 
(Xitlylng  Aret 

1974 
ActueU' 

W5 
EetiMte 

Revised 

1976 
EettMtei' 

South  0«kott 

TCXM 

Utah 

V«raont 

$  231,987 
369,709 
701,566 
254,644 
219,992 

$  231,487 
368,071 
706,340 
255,314 
219,998 

$  231,487 
368,071 
706,340 
255,314 
219,998 

Virflnlt 
Utthlntton 
Vest  Vtrgtott 
Uttconstn 
Uyocilng 

404,358 
349,271 
275,968 
396,362 
215,549 

408,918 
344,668 
273,18S 
395,728 
215,743 

408,918 
344,668 
273,185 
395,728 
215,743 

fill! 

Dtttrtct  of  Colu8a>t« 

228,877 

228,083 

228,083 

Aacricin  Smoa 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  I •lends 

( 
( 

(585,000 

( 

( 

(585,000 

(585,000 

1/  Dletrlbutton  with  3  percent  ($585,000)  reeerv«d  for  the  outlying  ereee  end  the 
beUnce  distributed  on  the  bests  of  (1)  $200,000  to  aach  State  and  D.C.,  and 
(2)  the  rcAiinder  on  the  bests  of  the  15*19  populetton,  July  1,  1971. 

2/  Estimated  distribution  be*ed  on  3  percent  reserved  for  the  outlying  aress  and 
the  balsnce  distributed  on  the  bssls  of  (1)  $200,000  to  each  Stste  and  D.C«, 
and  (2)  the  renalnder  on  the  15-19  populstton  age  group  es  of  7/1/73. 

3/  This  activity  is  proposed  for  Ister  trsnsmittal  under  the  new  vocstlonal 
"   aducstion  lagisletivc  program. 


>900  O  •  75  •  pt.  1-36 
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DErAKntt:!rr  ok  health,  edxatiok,  and  welfare 
office  of  EduCAtlon 

Occup«tlon«l,  Voc«Clon«l,  end  Adult  EduccClon 
InnovAtlon 


Stcte  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Actual 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$14,464,8531/ 

$16,000,000^/ 

CIA  flArt 

000—/ 

—  3/ 

AlAbtfU 

295,189 

294,026 

294 

^026 

Aluskft 

206  407 

209  610 

201 

,610 

Arlzonft 

249)356 

254)286 

254 

,286 

••• 

Arkansas 

248, J03 

250,649 

250 

649 

... 

688*537 

711, 948 

'n 

,948 

... 

261,832 

266  234 

266 

,234 

Connecticut 

410  935 

97<  n<(< 

275 

065 

Del«v«re 

214)247 

215,065 

215 

065 

... 

FlorldA 

578,551 

378,961 

378 

961 

— 

veorsi* 

324 ,207 

19<   1 Q< 

325 

195 

999  <Q7 

222 

597 

Idflho 

991  Id 

991  <<ft 
44i, 330 

221 

558 

Illinois 

479,872 

477,143 

477 

143 

in 

Indl«n« 

338,851 

337,403 

337 

403 

I  OVA 

97<    1 91 

272,987 

272 

987 

... 

K«ns«s 

260,205 

259,221 

259 

,221 

Kentucky 

287,324 

285,714 

285 

714 

Louisiana 

303,867 

302,857 

302 

857 

Maine 

226,035 

226,494 

226 

494 

— 

Maryland 

302,240 

304 

675 

... 

Massschusatts 

337,961 

343,636 

343 

636 

Michigan 

444,616 

443 

636 

Minnesota 

307,999 

303,117 

303 

117 

Ill 

Mlsftistlppl 

264,273 

264,416 

264 

416 

— 

Missouri 

319,325 

319 

481 

... 

Montana 

219, 797 

990  nnn 

220 

000 

Nebraska 

239,865 

910  AA1 
4  J7,*f01 

239 

481 

212  270 

213,247 

213 

247 

New  Hanpshlre 

218|44l 

219,221 

219 

221 

New  Jersey 

385,795 

373,506 

373, 

506 

Ncv  Mexico 

230,373 

231,688 

231. 

688 

New  York 

645,685 

623,117 

623 1 

117 

North  Carolina 

400,917 

338,961 

338, 

961 

North  Dakota 

218,170 

217,922 

217, 

922 

Ohio 

482,041 

479,:(2l 

479. 

221 

Oklahoma 

267,256 

267,273 

267, 

273 

Oregon 

257,221 

256,364 

256, 

364 

Fennsylvanla 

498,041 

490,909 

490, 

909 

Rhode  Island 

223,865 

223,896 

223. 

896 

South  Carolina 

276,477 

275,584 

275. 

584 
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StAtc  or 

Out  ly ins  Area 

"  1/ 

Actual- 

"  2/ 
Estimate  ~ 

1  Q7<k 

197>  2/ 
Revised- 

3/ 

Estimate^ 

South  Dakota  $ 

219»S26 

$  219,221 

$  219,221 

Tennessee 

303,596 

302,597 

302,597 

Texas 

505,827 

509,091 

509,091 

— 

Utah 

233,357 

ZJJ,7bD 

233,766 

Vermont 

212,204 

212,208 

212,208 

— 

Virginia 

324,749 

327,532 

327,532 

Washington 

291,121 

288,312 

288,312 

... 

West  Virginia 

246,374 

244,675 

244,675 

Wisconsin 

319,867 

319,481 

319,481 

Wyooing 

209,492 

209,610 

209,610 



District  of  Columbia 

217,628 

217,143 

217,143 

American  Saiaoa 

4,877 

4,665 

4,665 

Guaa 

12,d93 

12,159 

12,159 

Puerto  Rico 

497»043 

440.086 

440,086 

Trust  Territory 

15,126 

15,126 

15,126 

Virgin  Islands 

3,982 

7,964 

7,964 

1/    Distribution  of  total  amount  with  3Z  reaerved  for  the  outlying  areaa;  balance 
~     distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to  each  State  and  O.C.,  and  (2)  the 
remainder  on  the  15*19  population,  7/1/71.    Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  are 
allotted  to  the  States  and  fifty  percent  at  the  diacretion  of  the  Commissioner. 


2/    Estimated  distribution  of  the  total  vith  37.  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas; 

~     balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to  each  State  and  O.C. »  and 
(2)  the  remainder  on  the  15*19  population,  7/1/73.    Fifty  percent  of  the  funds 
are  alloted  to  the  Statea  and  fifty  percent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner. 


3/  This  activity  is  proposed  for  later  tranamittal  under  the  new  vocational 
~     education  legislative  program. 
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OBPARIMETfT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
0££lce  o£  Education 


Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Research 


State  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Outlyln,;  Area 

Actual 

Esclnate 

Revised 

Estiaatc 

TOTAL 

$  I7,870.988i' 

$18,000,000  y 

$18,000,000-' 

 3/ 

Alab«Ba 

JJV,529 

367,726 

367,726 

Alaska 

22,193 

26,474 

26,474 

— 

Aclsona 

584,805 

189,039 

189,039 



Arkansas 

180,513 

200,067 

California 

1,387.033 

l»S4l!82L 

1,541,821 

Colorado 

195.154 

223,744 

223,744 

Connecticut 

185,231 

200,525 

200,525 

DelsEvare 

J8,9l6 

42,337 

42,337 

Florida 

54A,39l 

629,348 

629  348 

Georgia 

566,600 

393,397 

393^397 

Hawaii 

57,414 

66,415 

66,415 

... 

Idaho 

71,550 

79,531 

79,531 

Illinois 

731,321 

793,849 

793,849 

— 

Indiana 

427  914 

470,188 

lova 

235!o92^ 

252,635 

252,635 

HI 

Kansas 

183,579 

200,165  • 

200,165 

Kentucky 

318,062 

341,899 

341,899 

Louis lana 

367,452 

393,304 

398,304 

— 

Maine 

92  800 

103, 141 

103,141 

Karyland 

289,122 

319,353 

319*353 

HI 

Massachusetts 

402,348 

441,938 

441,938 

Michigan 

676,623 

738,876 

738,876 

Minnesota 

316, 6iS 

347,546 

347,546 

— 

Ml  «cl ««f nnf 

229  511 

246  481 

Missouri 

3491432 

4L3|l39 

413,139 

Montana 

65,290 

72,030 

72,030 

Nebraska 

123,241 

135,359 

135,359 

Nevada 

32,057 

33,768 

38,768 

— 

Kew  liaop&hlre 

62,517 

68,905 

68,905 

New  Jersey 

453,955 

483,020 

483,020 

New  Mexico 

105,111 

119,881 

119,881 

New  York 

1,081,794 

1,187^416 

1,187,416 

North  Carolina 

692,381 

549,417 

549,417 

>»orth  Dakota 

62,430 

67,734 

67,734 

Ohio 

954,121 

909,857 

909,857 

Oklahoma 

237,824 

258,857 

258,857 

Oregon 

179,996 

197,902 

197,902 

Ptnnaylvanla 

913,030 

977,063 

977,063 

Rhode  Island 

76,459 

82,296 

82,296 

South  Carolina 

275,148 

299,373 

.  299,373 

ERIC 
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StAte  or 

Cut  1  vine  Area 

1974 
Actual^' 

1975 
Estioate  2^ 

1^75 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Utah 
VciTsonc 

$  66,264 
382,818 
1,021.755 
113,951 
41,055 

$  72,677 
415,152 
1,134,444 
126,075 
46,678 

$  72,677 
415,152 
1,134,444 
120,075 
46,678 

$   



Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

416,201 
273,896 
167,940 
362,640 
29,474 

454,476 
294,230 
178,941 
403,448 
32  547 

454,476 
294,230 
178,941 
408,443 
32  547 



District  of  Coluabia 

598,699 

49,846 

49,346 

Aaerican  Sonoa 
Guan 

Puerto  Rico 
TrutfC  Territory 
Virgin  Is lanes 

1,459 

4,652 
269,763 
8,778 
3.066 

2,820 
9,0U 
283,676 
9,227 
5,935 

2,320 
9,012 
233,676 
9,227 
5,935 

3/ 


y  Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  estisated  State  products.    Fifty  percent  of  the 
funds  arc  for  use  by  the  States  and  fifty  percent  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Cosdissioner  of  Education. 

2/  Estisated  distribution  based  on  estioated  FV  1975  State  products.    Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  funds  arc  for  use  by  the  State  and  fifty  percent  reserved  by  the 
Cocciiss loner  of  Education.    Subject  to  change  based  on  revised  State  products.. 

3/  This  program  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program. 
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DKPARWErrr  of  UeALTIt.  EOUCAriOS.  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Kducaclon 

Ccc     Clonal.  Vocational,  and  Adulc  Education 
dult  Flducatlon  -  Grants  to  States 


State  or 
Jurlvl*'^  Area 

 xm — 

Actual!' 

 I?K"  ^' 

Esc  la.it  ci' 

Revised  1' 

E:$ti=utc 

1976  AUV.^ 
for  1977  t,' 

TOTAL 

-553,286.000 

$67,500^000 

•?63,31<>,000 

S67.500,000 

^67.500,000 

Alabasa  1,353 .40;  I,3i4,0i9  1.263,576  1,3;%. 029  1,344,029 

Alaska  177,74?  190. 54i  179.139  190,545  190,545 

Arizona  449. 5;6  518,744  487.692  518.744  518,744 

Arkansas  785,866  827.612  778.071  827,612  827,612 

California  3,415.416  4,517.430  4,247.017  4,517,430  4,517,430 

ColoraJo  479.804  601. 5;l  565.533  601, S41  601,541 

Connecticut  704[766  951 .493  894. 537  951 ,493  951 ,493 

Delaware  239.449  274,483  258,052  274,483  274,483 

Florida  1. 561. 101  1,786,037  1,679.125  1,786,037  1,786,0  3  7 

Georgia  1,713,940  1,570,391  1,476,398  1,570,391  1,570,391 

lUwall  272,771  312,647  293,932  312,647  312,647 

Idaho  260,259  320,090  300,929  320,090  320,090 

llllnoU  2,312,597  3,529.057  3,317,789  3,529,037  3,529,037 

Indiana  l[ 154, 189  1,626.206  1,528,862  1,626,206  1,626,206 

Iowa  646,525  951,736  894,765  951,736  951,736 

Kansas  528,113  763,952  718,222  763,952  763,952 

Scncuckv  1,148.533  1,325,422  1,246,082  1,325,422  1,325,422 

Louisiana  1,599,212  1,439,291  1,353,135  1,439,291  1,439,291 

Maine  328^729  447,145  420,379  447,145  447,145 

Maryland  908,974  1,159,714  1,0*0,294  1,159,714  1,159,714 

Mas5<tchu5etts  1,146,761  1,706,542  1,604,339  1,706,512  1,706,542 

Michigan  1,849.308  2,625,728  2,468,552  2,625,728  2,625,728 

.Minnesota  793,887  1,153,991  1,084,913  1,153,991  1,153,991 

Mississippi  1,054,146  918,731  891,940  948,731  948,731 

Missouri  1,139,299  1,674,712  1,574,464  1,674,712  1,674,712 

Moncana  257,038  325,781  306,280  325,781  325,781 

Mebraska  392,945  512,844  510,349  542,844  542,844 

Nevada  211,517  212,470  199,752  212,470  212,470 

New  lUapshlre  263,997  330,025  310,270  330,025  330,025 

New  Jersey  1,588,290  2,209»2l2  2,076,969  2,209,212  2,209,212 

New  Mexico  344,103  402,261  378,182  402,261  402,261 

Nevr  York  3,851,67A  5,925,791  5,571,074  5,925,791  5,925,791 

Nor ch  Carolina  1,898,912  1,780,990  1,674,380  1,780,990  1,760,990 

Norch  Dakota  257,9^5  331,999  314,946  334,999  334,999 

OIilo  2,216,061  3,248,160  3,053,726  3,248,160  3,248,160 

Oklahoan  663,854  910,306  855,815  910,306  910,306 

Oregon  502,645  650,442  611,507  650,442  650,442 

Pennsylvania  2,634,898  4,105,003  3,859,278  4,105,003  4,105,003 

Rhode  Island  348,369  451,990  424,931  451,990  451,990 

SouCh  Carolina  1,190,918  1,071,826  1,007,667  1,071,826  1,071,826 
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'^rrZ  T5T5  1975  1975  1976  Adv. 

Actual!/     Esttflxtej/       Rcvlsedl/      Esttnatea/      for  1977  1' 


South  Dakota                 264,031  344.287  323,678  344,287  344  •>87 

Tennessee                   1.403.582  1.491.557  1.402.373  1.491,557  1  491*557 

3,205.110  3.281.437  3,085.010  3,281.437  3  281  437 

282.545  338.150  317.903  338.150  338  ISO 

Veniont                        215,763  257.409  242.001  257,409  257.409 

VlrglnU  1,436.435  1.489.781  1,400.603  1,489,781  1.489.781 

WMhtngtoa  684.134  916.988  862.097  916.988  916  988 

west  Virginia  613.710  835.680  785.656  835.680  835  680 

Wisconsin  954.079  I. 381. 265  1,298.583  1,381,265  1  381  265 

"y«ai«8  190,514  222.750  209.416  222,750  222.750 

District  oi  ColuabU     285.764  374.932  35/., 489  374.932  374,932 

Aaerlcan  S»aoa               42.629  79.863  50.655  79.863  79  863 

74.601  139.762  88.647  139.762  1391762 

Puerto  Rico                   820.604  1,037.200  975,113  1.037.200*  1  037  200 

Trust  Territory              85.257  159.727  101,310  159  727  *159*7'»7 

Virgin  Islands               42.629  79.863  50,655  791863  79.*ei3 

U    Distribution  based  on  2  percent  reserved  for  outlying  areas  and  the  balance 
distributed  with  a  baste  aaount  of  $150,000  and  the  reaalnder  distributed  on 
the  ba5ls  of  chose  16  year  of  age  and  over  without  a  certificate  of  graduation 
froa  high  school  with  no  State  receiving  less  than  It's  FY  1972  allotaentv 
Populaclon  data  as  of  4/1/70. 

Eattaated  distribution  of  funds  based  on  90  percent  of  FY  1973  grant  aaount 
'2/    Estlaated  distribution  prorated  from  90  percent  of  the  FY  1973  grants  aaount. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
OccupacloRal»  Vocacloiial»  Adulc  Educadon 
Escloace  for  July  I  -  Sepceober  30.  1976  period 
Ateouncs  AvtUbIc  tor  Obllgaclon 

Escliuce 

1976  July  1  - 

Escl—ce  Seoc.  30.  1976 

Appropriation: 

Annual   $113,212,000  $  17,000,000 

Permanent   7.I6I>4SS  --- 

Total  obligations   120,373,455  17,000,000 


Esclnate  for  July  1  -  Sepceober  30,  1976  period 

 Obllgaclons  by  Acclvlcv  

Eaclnace 

1976  July  1  - 
 Acclvltjc  Eaclaace  Sept.  30.  1976 

Grants  to  States  for  vocational 

education   ^    7,161,455  $ 


Adult  education  67,500,000 

Education  personnel: 

^ti  J!?''^"."'^? 37-500,000  17,000,000 
(b)  Other  education  peraonnel 

developaent   8.212.000 


 *      120,373,455  17,000,000 


Oblltatlona  by  Object 


Ep*<-iate 
1976                          Jui,  1  - 
Eatlaate  Sept.  30,  1976 


Grants,  ^ubiddlex  and  contributions 

(Total  obligations  by  object)   $120^373»4S5  $17,000»000 
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1976  Estloate  for 
 g«ctm«f        July  1  *  Sgpc*  30,  1976 

Grants  co  States  for  vocational 
c4ucstiOR  prograns   $7,161,455 


Narrative 

the  budget  for  vocational  education  programs  will  be  requested  under  proposed 
leglslstlon  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  will  ba  aubttitted  to  congress  later  In  the 
year.    At  chat  tlsae  a  request  for  the  Inter  Is  period  will  be  suboltted.  The 
pemanent  appropriation  of  $7,161,455  will  be  coablned  with  and  used  for  the 
purposes  of  grants  to  States  under  the  new  legislation* 


1976  Esttaatc  cor 

Eatlaate       July  I  »  Sept*  30,  IW 


Education  personnel: 
(a)   Teacher  corps   $37,500,000  $17,000,000 


Karratlve 


An  estimate  of  $17»000,000  Is  requested  to  fund  this  activity  for  the 
period  July  I,  1976  *  Septeabcr  30,  1976.    Thle  represents  about  4S  percent 
of  the  proposed  funding  In  the  1976  budgrt  estimates*    Interns  and  regulsr 
teachers  are  trained  In  Teacher  Corps  programs  over  a  two  year  period.  Each 
fiscal  year  the  appropriated  funds  pay  for  continuations  of  existing  projects 
to  coif  lete  a  two  year  cycle  and  new  starts  for  projects  beginning  a  two  year 
cycle.   Costs  for  continuations  axe  approxlMtely  the  saaic  as  for  new  starts. 
For  scheduling  and  prograanatlc  reasons  Teacher  Corps  funds  projects  In  these 
two  year  cycles  with  two  grant  periods;  the  first  for  15  aonths  and  the 
second  for  9  aionths*    By  July  1,  1976,  grant  awsrds  will  have  been  Issued 
for  the  new  starts  out  of  FY  1976  appropriations.    The  continuation  projects 
will  be  within  their  first  15  month  grant  period  that  ends  on  September  30, 
1976  during  the  Interim  period.    It  will  be  essential  that  the  second  9 
month  grant  period  be  negotiated  with  the  grant  awards  being  Issued  before 
September  30,  1976.    It  Is  estimated  that  the  costs  of  these  continuation 
projects  will  be  approximately  $17  million.    Vhese  funds  will  go  to  pay  for 
training  220  inexperienced  teacher  interna  and  regular  tescher  retraining 
for  approximately  3,000  participants;  and  for  the  programs  they  are  under- 
taking in  55  institutions  of  higher  education  and  65  local  education  agencies. 
This  totals  120  separate  grant  wsrds.    Each  project  has  school,  university 
and  coMunity-based  coi^onents  and  the  training  and  retraining  efforts  Are 
directly  related  to  support  long-range  local  efforts  in  achieving  the  legis- 
Istive  missionof  Teacher  Corps  which  is  incresing  educationsl  opportunities 
for  children  from  low  income  families  and  broadening  the  progrvas  of  teacher 
training  and  retraining  for  the  instructional  personnel  cosoitted  to  vorking 
in  the  schools  serving  these  children. 
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1976 

Estliute  for 

EatltnaCe 

Julv  I  .  Sept.  30.  1976 

Education  personnel: 

(b)    Other  education  personnel 

Narrative 

Educational  personnel  developatent  prograas  are  forward  funded;  that  is, 
aaounts  obligated  In  one  fiscal  year  fund  projects  during  the  following  fiscal 
year.    The  1976  appropriation  would  be  obligated  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year  to  fund  projects  during  the  Interln  period.    Therefore,  no  appropriation 
Is  required  far  Che  Inter l{3  budget  for  forward  funded  progra'as. 


1976 

Estloate  for 

Estls»te 

July  1  -  Sept.  30,  1976 

XarratlVv 

AdulC  education  ts  an  advance  funded  prograa.    The  entire  1976  advance 
appropriation,  u'lich  vill  cover  the  grant  period,  July  I,  1976  to  June  30,  1977, 
will  be  aade  available  to  the  States  during  the  Intertn  period.    The  appropriation 
to  cover  the  next  grant  period,  July  I,  1977  to  June  30  1978,  will  be  requested 
in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1977  budget  and  no  new  appropriation  action  will  be 
reiuired  during  the  interln  period. 
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TiHTRSDAY*  March  13, 1975. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WITNESSES 

S.  W.  HERREIiL.  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB  FOB  POSTSEC- 

ONDARY  EDUCATION 
DR.  TEBKELL  H.  BEU:.,  COMMISSIONBR  OP  EDTTCATION 
EDWARD  T.  YORK,  DEPTTTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
KENNETH  A  KOHL.  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEK,  OFFICE  OF  GUAR- 
ANTEED STUDENT  LOANS     

DR.  ROBERT  C.  LEESTMA,  ASSOCIATE  COJfMISSIONER  FOR  INSTTTU- 

TIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  

DR.  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE 

PETER  K.  U.  VOIOT.  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  BASIC  AND  STATE 
STUDENT  GRANTS   

DR.  LEONARD  H.  O.  SPEARMAN,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT 
SUPPORT  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

CORA  P.  BEEBE.  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

WTTSTSS  IVTRODrmOX 

Mr.  Ft  ood.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  still  with  tlie  Office  of  Educ^'Hon.  Xow  we  have  Higher 
F^ucation.  The  presentation  will  be  made  hv  S.  W.  HerrelK  Actinpr 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Postsecnndart-  Edncntion  TTe  have  a  bio- 
<i^m?>hical  sketch  of  yoiu  Mr.  Herrell,  which  we  will  place  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Nftme ;  S.  W.  Hetrell. 

Position :  Actlnir  Depiitv  Commlfwloner.  Bnrpan  of  Posti?PCond«ry  Edncatlon. 

PHEW.  U.S.  Omc^  of  Edncfttlon. 
BIrthpTnce  and  date :  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo..  Jannarv  23. 191?;, 
Kdncatlon:  B.  S.  In  edncatlon.  major  In  mathematics.  Southwist  Mlssonri  State 

Cotlece.  cradnate  work.  TnirersUy  of  MIfwouri,  Cornell  TTnlrersIty  {naval  officers 

pmeram) :  Honorary  doctor  of  laws  d<>CTe«^.  Bethnne-ro'>)>mRn  roHe^re-  March  IB. 

1071 :  Honorary  dwee  of  doctor  of  humanitJcJ*.  St.       Cnlle^re.  April  30.  1072. 

Present:  Actlnj:  Oepnty  Commissioner  for  Postwcondarr  Education. 

MftT  12-Atiirnst  1.  1974:  Associate  Deputy  C/wimlsslonen  Bnreaii  of  Post- 
^secondary  Bdncation. 

lfV71-74 ;  Actlnir  Associate  Commissioner-  Bureau  of  Hl;:her  Kdncatlon :  ^\ctlnjr 
I>eputy  As.socIate  Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Higher  Education, 

.Tannary  107(V-Febniary  1971:  Executive  Officer.  Bureau  of  Hidier  Education. 

September  106»-.7anuary  IWO:  Acting:  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Hleher  Education, 

1064-68:  Executive  Offlcer.  Bureau  of  HIprher  Education.  Office  of  Education. 

1062-W :  Executive  Officer,  Bureau  of  International  Education.  Office  of  Edtica- 

t95«-a2;  Executive  Officer,  Division  of  School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected 
Areas.  Office  of  Education. 

1052-58:  Proifram  Operations  Supervisor.  Division  of  School  Assistance  In 
Federally  Affected  Areas,  Office  of  Education, 

March  KVDecember  21.  1052'.  Reassljmment  n«  Assistant  Promm  Operations 
Adviser,  Division  of  Civilian  Education  Requirements,  Office  nf  Education. 
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er£^M;S'S„'fv:?^^^^^^^^^^^  Vet' 

«^«'''f--»"on  ^-nit.  Vetemns-  Ad- 
I-oui""Mo;  Votcrans-  A.i»,i,.istration.  St. 

I'f^'l^'-  Lieutenant  (.10). 

lo^T^o'  •'"P«^':'"ten<jent  of  Public  Schools.  Illooni.sdale.  .Mo. 

1.      .    ^t^lS^'I'V'     Bloonisdale  Higli  .School.  Woomsdale.  Mo. 
•.V  DHEW.  l-.S  Office  of  Education:  Superior  Service  Award  Mav 

nffliT^VIV^^"'."*^'  Septt-mbor  1907:  Qituity  Incr^  ie 

aSLdS;.'=i':^"S  aSh  R^ition.  1073:  miEW. 

T  see  Dr.  Bell  is  lierc  and  Jlr.  Miller.  .Vie  there  otlicr.«  von  want 
us  to  know ; 

T  Air  Chairnm    I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr. 

T>T!  J  T  ""P*  Associate  Commissiouer  for  Student  Assistance,  Dr. 
Kobert  Lcestma.  wlioni  you  have  met,  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Shearman,  Di- 
m-tor  pinsKMi  (,f  Stuclent  Support  and  Snecial  Soi  vfces.  and  Mr. 
1  eter  Voigt,  Director,  Division  of  Basic  Grants  and  State  Student 
It  rants. 

9/  ^^l"*^^        ^^^^^         I^Pcbe  and  Mr.  York. 
Mr.  Flood.  I  see  you  have  a  prepaivd  statement.  How  do  von  want 
to  handle  this : 

Mr.  Herrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  summary  statement  which 
1  would  be  pleased  to  read.  T  Imve  a  much  more  detailed  statement 
which  1  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fkooi).  Suppose  you  do. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Herrell.  Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  before  you  todav  to  present  our  fiscal  vear  1976 
appropriation  request  of  $2,005,541,000  for  higher  education.  This 
amount  represents  a  decrease  of  $137,530,000  below  the  comparable 
IDT,-)  appropriation  adjusted  for  the  President's  rescission  requests  for 
a  number  of  programs  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  request  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  remains  the  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity  for  all  our  people.  The  effort  to 
achieve  that  goal  is  supported  by  the  proposed  concentration  of  funds 
in  four  student  financial  aid  programs  best  suited  to  this  purpose: 
Basic  educational  opportunity  grants,  ^laranteed  loans,  work-study 
and  incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships.  We  are  requesting  $1,804,- 
OW,0OO  for  these  four  programs,  about  90  percent  of  our  total  budget 
request  under  this  account.  Under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
we  are  requesting  an  additional  $201,787,000.  More  than  2  million 
students  will  be  aided  by  these  programs,  better  than  20  percent  of 
all  postsecondary  students  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  encourage  disadvantagec)  students  to  take  advantage 
of  educational  opportunities  and  to  help  them  overcome  obstacles  to 
academic  achievement,  we  are  continuing  our  support  for  the  special 
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programs  for  the  disadvantaged  with  a  request  for  $70,331,000.  These 
programs  offer  a  full  range  of  pre-  and  post-enrollment  supportive 
services  for  low-income  students. 

Finally,  we  are  requesting  $110,000,000  for  strengthening  develop- 
ing institutions,  our  third  major  area  of  support.  This  program  pro- 
vides funds  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  education  at  institutions 
which  have  traditionally  served  low-income  and  minority  students. 

We  believe  that  the  concentration  of  resources  in  the  four  student 
financial  aid  programs  along  with  support  for  the  special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  for  the  developing  institutions  constitutes 
an  effective  strategy  for  increasing  educational  opportunity  for  all 
those  individuals  who  seek  a  post-secondary  education, 

This  concludes  my  summary  presentation  of  the  budgoc  request  for 
higher  education  programs. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
von  today  to  present  our  fiscal  year  197G  appropriation  request  of  $2,005,541,000 
for  liipher  e<l*'cation.  This  amount  represents  a  decrease  of  $137,530,000  below 
the  comparable  1075  appropriation  adjusted  for  the  President's  rescission  re- 
qnests  for  a  number  of  programs  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  request  for 
the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

OVERVIEW 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  remains  the  equalization  of 
educational  opjwrtunity  for  all  our  people.  The  effort  to  achieve  that  goal  is 
supported  by  the  concentration  of  funds  in  four  student  financial  aid  programs 
best  suited  to  this  purpose :  Basic  educational  opportunity  grants,  guaranteed 
loans,  work-study  and  incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships.  We  are  requesting 
$l,SO4,960,000  for  these  four  programs,  about  90  percent  of  our  total  budget 
request  in  this  account.  An  additional  $201,787,000  is  being  requested  under  the 
student  loan  insurance  fund.  More  than  2  million  students  will  be  aided  by 
these  programs,  l)etter  than  20  percent  of  all  post-secondary  students  in  this 
country. 

In  order  to  encourage  disadvantaged  students  to  take  advantage  of  educational 
opportunities  and  to  assist  them  to  overcome  obstacles  to  academic  achievement, 
we  are  continuing  our  support  for  the  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
with  a  request  for  $70,331,000.  These  programs  offer  a  full  range  of  pre-  and  post- 
enrollment  siipportive  services  for  low  income  students.  Finally,  we  are  request- 
ing $110  million  for  strengthening  developing  institutions,  our  third  major  area 
f>f  support.  This  program  provides  funds  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  e<lucation 
at  institutions  Which  have  traditionally  {?erve<l  low-income  and  minority  students. 

We  l)elieve  that  the  concentration  of  resjources  in  the  four  student  financial  aid 
programs  along  with  support  for  the  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  for  the  developing  institutions  wnsttitutes  an  efftH?ti ve  stnitegy  for  increasing 
educational  opportunity  for  all  those  individuals  who  seek  a  post-secondary 
education. 

Now  I  would  like  to  present  more  detail  on  our  specific  proposals. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Our  student  financial  aid  effort  is  based  on  a  carefully  oonceivtHi  packaging 
of  financial  support  beginning  with  a  contribution  by  students  and  their  families 
in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay,  followed  by  a  basic  grant  which  may 
cover  up  to  one-half  the  cost  of  attendance,  less  family  contributions.  The  basic 
grant  can  then  be  supplemented  by  a  guaranteed  loan,  work*study  assistance,  or  a 
State  student  incentive  grant,  as  may  be  required  to  meet  that  part  of  the 
student's  need  not  covered  by  the  family  contribution  and  basic  grant  In  addi- 
tion to  these  Federal  .sources  of  student  aid,  further  support  can  be  obtaine<l 
from  State  and  private  sources  as  Well  as  from  self-help  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  student. 
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We  are  requesting  $1,050  million  to  fully  fund  the  bnsic  grnnts  program  for 
the  first  time.  The  amount  requested  will  provide  grants  ranging  from  $200  to 
$1,400  for  an  estimated  1,323.000  students,  with  the  average  grant  amounting 
to  $785.  Full  funding  will  provide  support  to  all  eligible  students,  both  fuU-time 
and  part-time,  at  nil  four  uudergraduato  levels  as  originally  authorized  and  will 
also  provide  full  entitlement  to  all  undergraduates  who  are  carrying  at  least 
half  of  a  normal  full-time  load. 

As  has  been  true  in  prior  years,  a  part  of  the  appmpriaton  is  needed  for 
administrative  contracts.  We  are  again  asking  that  .$11,()00,000  I>e  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.  These  funds  will  be  used  principally  for  piitcessing  applications 
and  disbursements  of  funds.  In  addition,  contracts  v  ill  he  let  for  data  collection 
and  processing  and  for  training  student  financial  aid  oflScers.  The  authority  to 
expend  the  full  amount  would  not  be  used  unless  required  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  Any  un needed  amount  would  be  available  for  program 
grants. 

We  are  requesting  language  that  will  permit  us  to  carry  over  into  academic 
^^ai  lJ>77-78  any  funds  which  are  appropriated  in  1976  for  'nse  in  academic  year 
19 1 0-77  but  which  may  not  be  needed  to  meet  the  1976-77  pavment  schedule. 
We  are  also  requesting  language  to  permit  ns  to  use  fiscal  year  1970  funds  to 
cover  any  shortfall  in  the  awards  which  were  made  from  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriation. 

Awards  to  students  will  he  made  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  estimates 
and  we  anticipate  that  we  will  always  have  either  a  surplus  or  deficit  after 
awards  are  made.  The  payment  schedule  required  by  law  depends  upon  estimates 
of  the  universe  of  need,  the  percentage  of  eligible  students  who  participate,  the 
family  contributions,  and  the  cost  of  attendance.  Actual  data  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  all  applications  are  in  and  all  the  awards  made.  While  we  except  these 
estimates  to  improve  as  we  gain  experience,  they  will  never  be  perfect, 

A  deficit  could  be  handled  through  a  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
However,  this  approach  could  result  in  considerable  delays  in  providing  students 
with  the  full  amount  of  tlieir  awards  which  would  cause  unnecessary  confusion 
and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  students  and  school  admini  ^trators.  A  surplus  of  funds 
would  cause  even  more  serious  problems  for  Imth  the  FiHleral  Government  and  the 
schools.  Such  a  surplus  of  funds  would  require  the  OflJci'  of  Education  to  increase 
each  student's  award  in  an  amount  proportional  to  the  amount  available  since 
current  law  requires  that  funds  be  used  for  the  particular  academic  vear  for 
which  they  were  appropriated.  Tlie  proce<lure  to  allocate  such  sun>lus  is' cumber- 
some and  expensive  because  of  the  need  to  first  assess  the  exact  amount  of  the 
surplus  and  then  to  locate  all  the  recipients.  Checks  probably  could  not  be  mailed 
until  well  into  the  academic  year  following  the  year  in  which  the  initial  basic 
grant  was  made.  In  many  cases,  this  procedure  would  result  in  students  !)eing 
overfunded  in  other  awards  and  thus  requiring  student  financial  aid  oflUcers  to 
adjust  these  other  awards  downward  at  a  iwint  in  time  well  after  completion 
of  the  academic  year  for  which  the  awards  were  made.  With  authority  to  carry 
any  surplus  into  the  next  academic  year  the  expense  and  confusion  of  tiiis  admin* 
•  ist  rati ve  procedure  will  be  avoided. 


Present  legislation  requires  that  no  payments  may  be  made  for  basic  grants 
until  the  older.  campus»based  programs  receive  base  level  funding,  specificallv, 
$130  million  for  supplemental  grants,  $286  million  for  XDEA  student  loan  capital 
and  .$236  million  for  work-study.  To  permit  a  concentration  of  student  aid  funds 
in  the  !)asic  grant  work^study.  State  student  incentive  grants,  and  gimranteed 
loan  programs,  which  we  !>elieve  comprise  the  most  effective  combination  for 
e(|ualizing  educational  opportunity  at  the  post-secondary  level,  we  are  requesting 
your  approval  of  special  appropriation  lansruage  tliat  would  waive  the  require- 
ment to  first  fund  supplemental  grants  and  direct  loans.  Accordingly,  while  we  are 
requesting  full  funding  for  the  basic  grant  program,  increased  supr)ort  for  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  and  State  student  incentive  grants,  and  more  than  tlie 
stipulated  base  level  for  the  college  work-study  program,  we  are  not  requesting 
funds  for  the  supplemental  grant  program  or  for  new  capital  contributions  to  the 
direct  loan  program. 


COLLBOB  BASED  PR00RAM6 
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For  work-study,  we  are  requesting  $250  million,  the  same  as  we  requested  In 
1075,  but  $50,200,000  less  tlian  tlie  1975  appropriation.  This  amount,  together 
with  matching  funds,  wili  enable  520,000  students  to  earn  an  U'-craue  of  $580 
during  academic  year  1070-77. 

No  fimds  are  being  requester!  for  either  the  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  program  or  for  new  Fe<leral  capital  for  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program.  We  :)eHeve  that  the  supplemental  grant  program  largely  dvrli- 
cates  ti;<*  basic  grants  program  while  the  direct  loan  program  duplicates  the 
guaranteeti  loan  program.  Tliose  two  programs  do  not  facilitat<>  a  .student's 
fr*»e(lom  of  chi>iceas  do  the  basic  grant  and  guarantee<l  loan  programs  iior  do  they 
provide  the  valuable  vocational  experience  or  lyyneflcial  services  to  scliool  and 
community  which  are  provided  by  the  work-study  program.  In  regard  to  the 
direct  loan  program,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  end  of  Federal  funding  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  the  program.  The  revolving  loan  funds  now  in  existence  at 
participating  institutions  are  expected  to  total  $2.8  billion  by  fiscal  ,vear  1970 
and  rei>iivments  Into  the^e  loan  fund.*;  are  expecte<l  to  enable  institutions  to  make 
loans  totaling  $164  million  to  328,000  students. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  have  decided  it  wo\dd  be  wiser  to  concentrate  scarce 
Federal  resources  on  the  basic  grant  and  guaranteed  loan  programs  and  not  re* 
que.«;t  any  funds  for  supplemental  grants  or  direct  loans. 

OUARAXTEKD  STUDENT  IX)ANS 

A  major  component  of  student  financial  aid  is  the  guaranteed  student  aid  pro- 
gram, for  which  we  are  requesting  $452  million  in  this  account  and  $201,787,000 
in  the  student  loan  insurance  fund,  for  a  total  of  $653,787,000,  Those  students 
whose  adju.sted  family  income  is  $15,000  or  less  will  also  have  the  interest  paid  for 
them  while  they  are  in  school.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  expect  this  program  to 
provide  over  1  million  loans  amounting  to  approximately  $1,650  million.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  it  is  e.stimate<l  that  more  than  $10  l)illion  in  loans  will  have 
lieen  guaranteed  since  the  inception  of  this  program.  Tlie  $452  million  we  are 
requesting  under  this  account,  for  gtmninteed  loans,  pays  interest  subsidies  and 
special  allowance  costs  on  both  new  and  prior  year  loans.  The  amount  of  the 
reipiest  is  based  in  part  on  the  assumption  that  the  current  maximum  ^.pecial 
allowance  rate  of  3  percent  will  be  required  through  fiscal  year  1076  to  maintain 
adecpiate  lending  levels  during  a  i>eriod  of  continuing  high  interest  rates.  Death 
and  disability  claims  also  are  paid  from  this  account.  We  shall  subsequently 
atti>ear  l)efore  you  to  discuss  our  requests  for  this  program  which  api-ear  under 
the  student  loan  insurance  fund  and  in  the  salaries  and  expenses  appro^^rlrt^'on, 

INCENTIVE  GRANTS  FOB  STATE  SCHOI^ARSHIPS 

In  order  to  build  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  pa.st  2  years  and  to  further 
encourage  State  imrticipation  in  the  student  financial  aid  effort,  we  are  asking  for 
an  appnjpriation  of  $44  million  for  Sitate  student  incentive  grants.  This  amoimt  is 
more  than  doulde  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $20  million.  The  reque«te<l 
appropriation  is  expected  to  provide  109,200  new  awards  and  66,800  continuation 
awwrd.s.  Since  the  States  must  match  Federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar,  the  $44 
million  requested  will  actually  supi>ort  a  program  level  of  $88  million.  We  believe 
that  this  program  can  play  an  important  role  in  strengthening  the  Federal*State 
partnership  in  expanding  equal  educational  opportunity, 

SPECIAL  PBOORAxrS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

In  addition  to  lack  of  money,  the  disadvantaged  are  also  often  hampered  by 
inadequate  elementary  and  .secondary  education,  lack  of  career  coimseling  and  a 
lack  of  self-confidence  which  inhibits  them  from  seeking  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  we  are  requesting  $70,331,000  for  special  programs  for 
the  di.sadvantaged  which  help  students  overcome  the  probleais  just  enumerated. 
This  funding  level  will  support  879  projects  and  302,657  students. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

We  are  requesting  $128  million  for  aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  a 
decrea.se  of  $7,150,000 belowthe  revised  fiscal  year  1975  budget. 
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DE\TU)PINO  INSTITUTIONS 

Another  aspect  of  our  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all,  is  develop- 
ing Institutions.  These  Institutions  provide  access  to  higher  education  for  many 
disadvantaged  and  minority  student*-  The  developing  institutions  program  com* 
prises  two  parts,  the  basic  Institutional  development  coniijonent  and  the  advanced 
Institutional  development  comi>onc«t.  Tlie  budget  request  contains  $52  million 
for  the  basic  program.  Approximately  tCTi  Institutions  will  receive  grants  aver- 
aging $315,000  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  strengthening  their  academic  and 
management  capabilities.  Although  the  funding  level  Is  remaining  constant,  the 
number  of  grants  Is  decreasing  as  more  Institutions  qualify  for  the  advanced 
program  and  a  greater  effort  Is  made  to  spee<i  deveIoi)nient  through  larger  average 
grants.  For  the  advanced  program,  we  are  requesting  $58  million,  the  same  as  the 
1975  level.  This  amount  will  support  grants  averaging  $2  million  to  about  21 
Institutions.  Under  tnJs  program,  substantial  assistance  Is  provided  through  ^ 
yisir  grants  to  the  stronger  developing  Institutions  In  supiwrt  of  carefully 
><Lructuped  ppr^Jwts  designed  to  accelerate  their  transition  to  fully  developed 
status. 

FOK£!ON  LANOUAOE  AND  AREA  BTUDICS 

Our  budget  request  Includes  $10  million  for  support  of  the  foreign  language 
training  and  area  studies  programs  authorized  under  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  and  the  Pulbright-Hays  Act,  the  same  as  the 
amount  we  requested  for  1975.  For  XDEA  title  VI,  we  are  requesting  $S,640,000 
to  support  50  language  centers,  31  exemplary  projects,  600  graduate  fellowships 
and  10  research  projects.  We  are  seeking  $1,360,000  In  Fiilbright-Hays  funds 
to  support  90  doctoml  dissertation  fellowships^  ^  faculty  research  fellow- 
ships and  5  group  training  projects. 

COOPERATIVr  EDUCATION 

For  cooperative  education,  we  are  requesting  $8  million,  $2,750,000  less  than 
the  1975  appropriation.  We  consider  cooperative  education  to  be  a  vital  part 
of  postsceondary  e<lucatIon  and  we  are  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  assist 
In  the  rapid  expansion  of  cooperative  education  which  has  occurred  during  the 
last  several  years.  There  are  now  al>out  800  colleges  and  universities  (29  per- 
cent of  the  total)  with  cooperative  education  programs.  However,  we  believe 
that  cooperative  education  has  now  developwl  snich  strength  and  momentum  that 
It  can  continue  its  growth  and  development  with  reduced  Federal  support.  Even 
at  the  $8  million  level,  furthermore,  we  will  Increase  the  number  of  new  awards 
for  program  development  from  64  to  100  because  of  the  fact  that  in  1975,  200 
Institutions  will  have  reached  the  statutory  limit  of  3  years'  participation  In 
the  program  thus  freeing  money  for  more  new  awards  In  1976.  The  total 
number  of  awards  to  be  supported  In  1976  will  be  230.  al^  for  program  planning. 
Initiation  and  development,  compared  with  350  In  1976  including  23  for  re- 
search and  training. 

OTRCa  INSTrrUTIONAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

No  funds  are  being  requested  for  university  community  services,  aid  to  land 
grant  colleges,  veterans*  cost  of  Instnictlon.  State  postsecondary  commissions 
or  ethnic  heritage  studies.  Those  programs  sensed  useful  purposes,  but  the  need 
for  them  has  greatly  diminished  and  the  time  has  come  to  redirect  their  re- 
sources to  other,  higher  priority  programs. 

Our  request  for  personnel  development  Is  $2,250,000.  a  reduction  of  $3 
million  below  the  revised  1975  appropriation.  The  1976  budget  request  con- 
tinues ttie  phaseoul  of  the'  college  teacher  fellowships  begun  in  1972.  As  Ymh 
been  the  case  during  the  past  couple,  of  years,  we  are  requesting  only  enough 
to  allow  veterans  to  resume  fellowshipe  internipted  by  military  service.  We  are 
also  seeking  continued  funding  for  the  Eltender  fellowships  and  the  Council 
on  I^gal  Educational  Opportunity,  popularly  known  as  CLEO. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  believe  that  thp 
funding  strategy  I  hav^  jnst  outlined  will  permit  us  to  make  significant  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  while  responsibly 
doing  our  part  to  hold  down  the  rise  In  Federal  spending. 

This  concludes  my  presentation  of  the  budget  request  for  higher  education 
prosrrams. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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inCmUl  F.DUCATIOK  EXROLL3HF.XT 

Mr.  Fl<X>!>.  What  is  the  total  eiirolhiient  for  higher  »Mhication  at 
the  present  time  ^ 

Air.  IIf.kkki.1..  The  latest  tl^nire  that  I  have,  Mr.  Chainiian.  indi- 
cates the  total  eiirolliuent  is  105:JK87S  students. 
Mr.  Fi.o<^n.  AVhat  was  it  5  years  ago? 

Mr.  IIkkkkix.  I  dont  have  the*  figures  for  5  years  ago.  I  have  it  for 
10n4.  At  that  time  it  was  r>;>20504. 

Mr.  Flood.  Insert  the  figures  for  5  years  ago  for  the  record,  will  yon  ^ 
*'  Mr.  IIkkkkij*.  Yes*  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  mSTlTUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EOUCWIOH  BY  COHTWL  OF  IHSTITUTIOH 

Enrolimtnt  by  control  of 
institutbn 

Year  PuMic         Privstt  Total 

i«a   5.414.934  2»069.I39  7.414.073 

1970   5.80O.Oi9  2.120:060  7.920.149 

llfl     ^              '             ------    6.011934  2.102.169  •.n6.l03 

.......  .  .                        1.   6.l57.a«  2,107.119  t.265.057 

ilrl:::::::: ;   6.256.C00   2.n4.ooo  8.370.000 

Note*  Enrollments  tfo  not  indudo  nondepf*  ntedit  students— includes  full  timt  and  part  timt.  Estimates  far  1964  aotf 
1974  civen  in  testimony  included  deffee  and  nondtgret  students. 


Mr.  PYooD.  Do  yon  estimate  a  leveling  off  of  this  enrollment  in  the 
noxt  vcars? 

*Ir.  ilKimF.i.1..  Yes,  the  recent  report  of  the  Commission  Fmancmg  of 
Postsecondan*  Education  which  mcluded  statistics  from  the  Office  of 
Kdncation,  tlie  Carnegie  Commission,  and  the  Bnreaii  of  the  Census, 
indicates  that  by  11)80  there  will  be  a  leveling  off  of  curojlment.  Enroll- 
ment will  decrease  bv  1985,  however,  a  slight  increase  is  projected  by 
1000.  *  t 

Mr.  Flood.  Please  put  in  the  record  information  showing  this  and 
bi-eak  that  down  by  public  institutions  and  private  instittitions. 

Mr.  Hkiikkll.  For  what  period  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Flood.  Five  years. 

[The  information  follows:] 

PROJECTEO  ENROLLMEIWS  IN  iNSTITtiTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EOUCATICM.  1979-90 

Enrottmonts 

Ytar  Public  Private  Total 

1079  8.221  000        2.262.000  10.485.000 

;|S ' ^26?.000        2  252^000  10.517.000 

!S4 - —  — r.214.000  2.202,000  10,416.000 
198Z.........   #.«».u™  .  10.207.000 

990 : o        o  10.397.000 


>  Not  aviitabio. 

Source:  -1979-82  ProlKtions  of  Education  Statistics  to  1982-83")  pp.  25  and  28;  -1985  and  19W  Rnancini  Post- 
secondary  education  in  the  United  Statn/' 
Note:  Pfojections  Include  degree  and  fwndeiree  credit  students  and  full-  and  part-time  students. 
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Mr.  Flood.  Weren't  the  eiiroUinonts  in  this  aeadosmc  year  higher 
than  you  originally  estimated  i 
Mr.  Herreix.  Ilthink  they  were,  Mr-  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  As  a  matti^r  of^fact*  they  were. 
Mr.  Herrelu  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  do  you  think  aivounted  for  thi.«;  deveh>pment  I 
Mr.  Herreu«.  Well,  there  couhl  1k»  .several  reasons  such  as  the  uum- 
l»r  of  Vietnam  veterans  returning  ami  entering  college;  and  the  in- 
creasing numl>er  of  sccondarj-  school  students  entering  iK)stsecondarv 
education. 

The  nonavailability  of  employment  opportunities  is  probably  an- 
other contributing  factor. 
Mr.  Flood.  I-iack  of  jobs? 
Mr.  Herrcll.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Flood,  \yhat  «loes  your  data  show  rcgjirding  the  low-income 
students?  This  is  a  problem,  the  low-income  students  in  higher  educa* 
tion.  Are  these  enrollments  still  declining? 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  think  the  national  participation  rates  in  higher  edu- 
cation are  alwut  72  i)ercent  for  high  school  gniduates  with  family  in- 
comes over  $15*000  and  5:^  percent  for  those  with  faniilv  incomes  be- 
tween §10,000  and  $15,000  but  only  38  pendent  for  those  with  family 
mcomei>  below  $10,000.  So  the  spread  is  almost  2  to  1  fmni  the  above 
^10.000  to  the  below  $10,000. 

PRIVATE  iximrmoxs 

Mr.  FiJ)OD.  Hearinga  great  deal  al)Out  this  especially  during  the  last 
several  months,  what  is  vonr  assessment  of  the  tiiiancial  situation 
among  the  private  institutions?  Is  it  as  bad  as  some  people  sjiy  it  is? 

Mr.  Herrell.  The  private  institutions  are  having  to  struggle  to 
maintain  financial  solvency.  I  would  say  that  they  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Flood.  Period,  right? 

Mr.  Herrelu  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fix>od.  Yon  don't  seem  to  fx*  inclined  to  volunteer  very  much 
about  it. 

Mr.  HfUiRELL.  There  is  not  nuich  to  voliniteer. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  had  a  significant  numl)er  of 
presKlents  of  private  colleges  come  to  my  ofliee  expiv.ssing  great  con- 
cern alH)nt  their  financial  problems. 

Inflation  is  just  moving  up  rapidly.  1*hev  feel  with  this  that  giving, 
philanthropy^  that  they  nave  been  depending  npoit  has  not  l)een  com* 
mg  forth  in  any  \yay  that  matches  thi.s.  They  feel  gixmt  pressure 
against  raising  tuition  fees  that  are  alreacly  quite*  high,  to  trj*  to  meet 

BUDGET  FOR  STfDENT  AID 

Mr.  Fi/>0D.  We  have  the  impression  the  tuition  rates  are  going 
through  the  roof.  We  also  l)eliev(»  that  the  Federal  student  aid.  the 
eligihdity  has  Ihtu  pn^tty  well  libendizod  in  ivrent  years. 

Were  these  factors  taken  into  consideration  when  this  budget  for 
student  aid  w.is  put  together? 

ifr.  TfKRKKLL.  We  certainly  did  consider  it  in  the  pivparation  of  the 
budget  for  student  aid.  The  adniini.str.ition^s  position  has  always  been 
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to  provide  assistance  for  low-mcomc  students  so  that  they  will  have 
available  funds  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  and  outside  sources  in 
order  to  pursue  a  postsecondary  education. 

Dr.  Bei.u  Our  budget  recommendation  for  basic  opjwrtunity  grants 
reflects  this  concern  and  this  pressure  on  the  low-income  students. 

Mr.  Flood.  In  vour  affirmative  stat(»iueut  von  touched  upon  one 
point  in  this.  The  197(5  budget  is  for  $1,800  million.  That  is  $12T  million 
fej^s  than  last  year.  Is  that  part  of  tliat  figure  or  not? 

Mr.  Hkrrklu  The  amount  wc  were  requesting  for  the  guanuiteed 
loan  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  No:  the  $1.8  billion. 

Mr.  Hf.rrkli^  The  $1.8  billion  is  less  than  what  was  requested  last 
year,  nwinly  l)ecause  we  are  not  asking  for  funds  for  the  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grant  program  and  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program. 

.XPPROPRIATION-  I..\XGtT.\OE 

Mr.  Fixx>o.  How  about  your  old  friend,  BOG?  This  budget  for 
student  aid  proposes  to  fully  fimd  BOG's,  but  you  want  to  terminate 
the  supplemental  aid  and  the  student  loans.  You  know  and  I  know 
and  I  know  that  you  know  I  know  that  that  is  going  to  call  for  a 
ehan<re  in  the  basic  law. 

All  those  things  being  so,  what  justification  would  this  appropria- 
tion conuuittee  have  to  appropriate  funds  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  IIkrhkij*.  As  you  know,  we  are  asking  for  appropriation  lan- 
guage which  will  enable  us  to  fund  the  basic  educational  opportunity 
gnint  program  and  the  college  work-study  program  without  funding 
at  the  statutory  levels  for  the  other  two  programs. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  you  asking  us  to  write  a  law  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Herrkll.  Xo;  wc  are  asking  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
satisfy  our  request. 

Dr.  Bki.1..  I  think  the  answer  to  that  isycs. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  going  to  call  for  a  change  in  the  basic  law.  So 
what  do  you  do  now? 

Mr.  MiM.r.R.  The  only  thing  T  can  say  is  \vhat  I  have  said  every  year, 
sometimes  the  rommitfec  has  gone  along  with  us  as  they  used  to  do  in 
S.\  FA  and  sometimes  they  haven't.  All  we  can  do  is  propose. 

Mr.  Fu)0D.  Xow  what\lo  you  think  the  Congress  mtended  in  the 
fuv^t  place  in  creatingthi^  basic  opportunity  grant  program? 

Mr.  IIerrku..  I  ^^^ll  ask  Dr.  Phillips,*^our  associate  commissioner 
for  student  assistance  to  answt  r  that. 

Dr.  Piiii.T.irs.  As  wc  understand  the  law,  the  purpose  to  meet  the 
problem  you  raised,  to  correct  the  inequality  of  opportunity  that 
Divsently  exists  and  hiake  it  possible  for  the  students  from  the  lower 
iiu'ome  categories  to  have  equal  access  to  the  benefits  of  postsecondary 
education. 

It  i?  for  that  n»a,'^on  that  we  are  so  strongly  conuuitted  to  the  ob- 
jective of  full  funding  for  that  program,  so  that  we  can  meet  the  in- 
struction of  the  C(mgress  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  every 
Anu»rican, 

Mn  Flood.  Again,  you  arc  i)roi)Osing  appropriation  lan/ruage  to 
cjiange  tliis  basic  opportunity  grant  program.  This  is  your  business. 
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'Wliy  don^t  you  eliun^:<*  the  law  instead  of  trying  to  use  langtiagc  in 
appropriation  bills?  This  is  so  basic  and  inijKntant  vou  say.  This  is 
where  I  came  in.  You  knocked  on  the  door  and  I  coinc  in  again. 
Dr.  PiiiLMi's.  Are  yon  referring:  to  the  i-eqnest  for  carryover? 

I  P^"  ^5"'*^^^^^  ^^^"'^  sir.  We  have  been 

before  Mr.  O'llara  s  conunittee  on  this.  So  we  have  moved  on  that 
or  made  our  effort  and  our  reconunendations  on  it. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  BASIC  GILVNT  I*R0GRi\3I 

Mr.  FixKH).  r  will  jisk  you  something  and  vou  can  tell  me  a  little  bit 
about  It  right  now  but  this  is  the  kind  of  question  that  obviously  vou 
should  expand  for  the  record  as  you  see  fit.  I  would  hope. 

JuGt  tell  us  briefly  the  experience  this  year  with  this  BOG  Program. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Could  I  ask  Peter  Voigt.  director  of  that  proirram 
to  respond?  ^ 

Mr.  VoioT.  The  experience  this  year  with  the  Imic  grant  program 
was  not  as  g.>od  as  we  had  hoped  to  happen.  As  yon  may  know  before  an 
academic  year  sttnis  with  the  program  we  have  to'issue  a  schedule 
of  payments  to  establish  the  level  of  awanls  that  eligible  students 
^'^^  appropriation  that  is  available  for  the  program* 

Tins  level  of  payments  is  developed  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the 
total  population  that  is  in  postsecondar>'  education  iind  their  various 
characteristics  to  determine  their  eligibility. 

On  these  estimates  we  then  come  up  with  a  total  number  of  students 
who  would  be  eligible. 

We  then  have  to  make  further  estimates  of  how  many  will  actu- 
ally apply  and  what  amount  these  students  will  get. 

Clearly  in  this  second  yejir  of  the  prognun's  operation  we  did  not 
feel  that  we  had  ver>'  accurate  data  other  than  national  statistics,  to 
make  such  estimates.  Although  we  thought,  when  developing  that  pay- 
ment schedule,  that  we  were  taking  a  fairly  high  risk  in  terms  of  actu- 
ally spending  more  than  we  had,  it  turned  out  that  the  participation 
nito,  that  is  those  students  who  applied  for  and  i-eceived  aid  and  the 
average  awards  were  somewliat  lower  than  we  expected.  Therefore,  we 
expect  to  have  an  unused  amount  of  money  in  the  basic  grant  program 
of  approximately  $135  million.  We  are.  however,  proposing  to  have 
this  amount  added  to  the  fiscal  yesir  1075  anpropriation.  We  have  gone 
to  the  authorizing  committee  requesting  that. 

With  that  add-on  we  are  hoping  to  l>e  able  to  fund  the  basic  grant 
procrram  at  the  maximum  $1,400  level  lor  next  year. 

So  we  a  re  vf^^v  much  concerned  about  that. 

1D74  n.\STr  r.RAN'T  PROGRAM  SfRPLfS 

Mr.  Fr.onn.  Now  the  Sec  ret  a  r\'  has  iust  written  a  letter  to  me  indieat- 
inii  that  that  $135  million  of  the  1074  appropriation  for  basic  grants 
will  not  be  obligated  this  year. 

Can  vou  explain  the  reasons  for  not  oblicratincr  the?^  funds? 

Mr.  VoiOT.  T  think  it  comes  back  to  the  onestion  of  our  havincr  to 
make  estimates  of  how  many  students  will  nartinpate  and  what  their 
actual  awards  are  l)efore  the  academic  vear  even  befrins. 

Wchad  to  issue  that  pavment  schedule  for  the  second  vear  in  May, 
without  a  verv  good  data  base  in  terms  of  experience  to  make  tliat 
estimate. 
O 
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Therefore,  pur  estiiujxtos  were  off.  We  estinmted  that  nioi-e  students 
at  a  hio:her  award  level  would  participate  thau  the  experience  actually 
showed. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  money  will  be  obliprated.  The 
issue  is :  When  will  it  be  oblip^ated  ? 

Do  we  have  to  inci-ease  the  awards  to  students  that  have  ali-eady 
been  nuule  or  do  we  use  it  for  students  in  the  next  fall  term  ? 

Dr.  Beix.  The  law  requires  us  to  <ro  back  and  increa.so  payments  to 
the  students  that  already  rec<?ived  them  if  we  do  not  sixjud  that  full 
amount  of  money. 

This  is  the  matter  that  we  have  talked  to  the  authorizing  committee 
abount  changin*:. 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  the  Secretary  is  requcsti*  g  this  committee  to  in- 
clude S{>ecial  language*  more  langinige  in  the  appropriation  bill  so 
that  these  unobligated  funds  we  are  talking  about  can  be  used  next 
year. 

We  rather  doubt  that  the  Ije<rislative  Committee  would  want  us  to 
do  that.  You  say  you  were  talking  to  that  committee.  Hiis  the  Educa- 
tion and  Ivixbor  Conunittee  been  advised  of  this  matter  we  ai-e  talking 
about,  these  i-equests?  Don't  you  think  they  would  frown — that  is  an 
undei'statenient — about  this  kind  of  thing" in  an  appropriation  bill? 

niFFICXl.TY  OP  MAKING  rREDICnOXS 

Dr.  Belu  Wc  have  been  before  them  in  an  oversight  hearing.  We 
have  made  these  recommendations.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  difficulty  in  predicting  what  students"  out  there  are  going  to  do 
each  year. 

You  start  by  trying  to  estimate  how  many  could  qualify,  could  be 
eligible  for  a  grant.  Then  out  of  those  that  are,  you  try  to  estimate 
how  many  might  apply.  That  is  an  estimate  upon  an  estimate.  Follow- 
ing that,  you  try  to  estimate  how  many  of  tnose  who  do  apply  will 
qualify.  Then  following  that  the  complexity  of  it  is  incresxsed.  Then 
you  have  to  estimate  what  size  of  a  grant  they  might  qualify  for. 

The  lower  in^^ome  students  qualify  under  the  formula  for  a  larger 
grant.  Then  following  that  you  have  to  estimate  how  many  might  diop 
out  before  they  finish  the  year  and  therefore  would  not  utilize  their 
full  grant.  So  it  is  a  ver>*  complex  estimating  procedure. 

Sotue  have  expressed  some  concern  and  some  criticism  for  the  fact 
that  we  mis.sed  our  estimate  by  this  amount.  I  do  not  think  w-e  ought 
to  be  in  any  way  offering  excuses  but  I  think  we  ought  to  he  describmg 
the  complexity  of  these  estimates  in  a  program  that  does  not  have 
any  historj*.  My  concern  now  as  we  set  it  for  next  year  is  what  this 
economy  and  unemployment,  et  cetera,  will  do  to  the  program.  I  worry 
about  oiir  capacity  to  estimate  it  accurately  next  year.  We  are  trying 
to  learn  from  our  experience  and  be  introspective  about  what  we  are 
learning  from  it  but  it  is  extremely  difficult. 

BASIC  ORAXT  FR00RA3I  ADMINISTRATION' 

Mr.  Flood.  Does  the  present  law  on  basic  opporttmity  grants  au- 
thorize the  use  of  funds  for  administrative  purposes? 

Mr.  Herrell.  The  current  Appropriation  Act  authorizes  the  use  of 
funds  for  this  purpose. 
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Mr.  FYoon.  Tliis  1070  appropriation  bill,  keep  in  mind  this  is  the 
fourth.  Roiueiuber  this  now,  year  after  year.  This  is  the  fourth  basic 
opportunity  frrant  pro*rrani.  Tu  your  appropriation  lan«rua^re  here  you 
ivqiie.st  $11.5  niillion  for  aduunistratiVe  expenses.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  the  amount  initially  authorized  to  *ce<  the  profrrani  iroin^^,  c^ct  It 
started.  Well,  now  that  you  have  this  adniiuistra<ivi>  nlachinery  all 
set  up  and  *roin«r,  why  should  that  same  amount  l)e  required  for  each 
subsequent  year? 

Mr.  IIkrreu..  May  T  have  Mr.  Voipt  explain  to  you  just  exactly 
what  the  $11..5  million  is  used  for  and  what  we  have  used  it  for  in 
previous  years. 

Mr.  VoTOT.  As  yon  know,  under  the  basie  arrant  proprram  students 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government  directlv  to  have  their  elimbilitv 
determined. 

By  far  the  lar*rest  portion  of  the  administrative  monev  to  be  used  is 
for  the  processin/r  of  students'  applications. 

Mr.  FT/>on.  That  was  so  the  verv  first  dav  von  appeared  here  and 
testified  on  the  BOO  pro^rram.  You  told  ns'tliis  is  what  the  program 
was  ^romg  to  do,  §11.5  million  and  ^ret  this  started  and  it  will  be  great. 

Now  it  is  4  years  later,  same  pro^rram,  same  procedure,  nothinff 
new,  still  $1 1.5  million. 

^W.  VoioT.  When  we  came  l)efore  vou  the  first  time  we  came  before 
you  witn  an  appropriation  request  for  ftmding  of  all  four  classes  in 
postsecondary  education.  Tliat  is  what  the  $11.5  million  was  based  on. 
As  you  know,  we  have  onlv  been  able  to  add  a  new  class  each  year,  but 
in  1976  we  will  be  dealing:  with  all  four  classes  in  tmdergraduate  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  otir  estimate  for  the  number  of  applications  we  will 
receive  and  have  to  process  arc  included  in  that  $11.5  million. 

RELIABILITY  OP  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Flood.  Over  these  last  several  years,  you  have  revised  down- 
ward the  total  dollar  estimates  of  the  amount  required  to  fully  fund 
BOG.  How  reliable  do  you  think  your  current  estimates  are? 

^fr.  VoioT.  As  we  gain  program  experience,  our  estimates  are  get- 
ting considerably  better.  For  example,  we  have  to  include  estimates  on 
the  asset  position  of  the  applicant  families. 

That  kind  of  information  is  very  difRctdt  to  come  by.  We  have  to 
inciudo  estimates  on  the  income  and  a.sset  distribution  by  family 
size  and  similar  information  on  students  in  vocational  and  proprietaiy 
institutions.  That  data^  is  also  very  hard  to  come  by.  We  are  now 
getting  data  on  these  kinds  of  things  from  our  application  data  base. 

REVISIONS  IX  FAMILY  COXTRlBtTlOX  SClTEnULE 

Mr,  Flood.  Why  is  the  dollar  estimate  lower  now  that  the  revisions 
in  this  family  contribution  schedtde  have  made  more  students  eligible? 
How  does  that 'add  up? 

Afr.  VoTGT.  It  has  made  more  students  eligible:  however,  our  esti- 
mates on  the  various  factors  in  the  family  contribution  determina- 
tion .systems  are  getting  l)etter.  We  are  gettin;^:  better  estimates  on  the 
social  security  recipients,  on  the  a.sset  positions,  on  family  size,  et 
cetera,  based  on  program  experience.  These  data  have  been  included 
in  our  estimates  and  have  resulted  in  lower  estimates. 
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Mr.  Fi.oim.  As  von  know,  a  hill  has  be(Mi  introduced,  II.R.  3471,  that 
would  leniove  all"  assets  from  the  expected  taniil^v  contribution.  Does 
your otlice  support  this  ci.auge  i 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  thischanfrc  is  <^oiu<r  to  cost  i 

MrrilKKKKix.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are  to  appear  before  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  next  week.  As  yet  the  administration  has  not  reached  a 
position  on  this  bill. 

Ml-.  Fi.ooi>.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  irKUKKi.!..  March  18.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  going  before  the  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

You  are  talking  about  next  week  i 
Mr.  IIkkukll.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Piin.i.irs.  1  think  yon  asked  wliat  tlie  estimates  of  costs  might 
be  in  removing  assets  from  consideration.  Do  you  want  us  to  respond? 

^Ir.  Fi.oon,  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  idea  what  this  change  is 
going  to  cost.  Did  your  computei-s  break  down  over  the  weekend?  This 
is  next  week.  Somei)odv  ought  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Vonrr.  \t  this  point  it  is  a  little  dillicnlt  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Flood.  At  this  point  in  time? 

M\\  Voior.  But  roughly  we  think  the  removal  of  assets  will  cost 
around  ^\0{)  million.  The  reason  it  is  difiicnit  to  estimate  is  that  some 
others,  manv  of  the  other  parameters  of  the  program  would  also  be 
changed  in'  IT.R.  3171  sucli  as  the  maximum  award  level.  That  is 
ilnidat  the  moment.  It  is  still  an  estimated  figure  but  our  estimates  are 
about  $400  million. 

yU\  Flood.  You  \\  ill  have  a  busy  couple  of  days  before  next  1  uesday. 

Mr.  Voic.  r.  Yes. 

PKOFII.E  OF  A  BASIC  OKANT  RKCIPIKNT 

Mr.  Flood.  Give  us  a  prolile  of  a  basic  grant  recipient.  Are  they  just 
for  low-income  students^ 

Mr.  Vourr.  Not  necessarily.  The  grants  this  year  are  gomg  to 
students  with  annual  famih  incomes  as  hi<rh  as  $12,000  and  $13,000. 

Mr,  Flood.  What  is  the  maxinmm  family  income  eligible  for  a 
grants 

Mr.  VdioT.  There  is  no  maxinnnn  because  yon  take  nito  account 
other  factoi-s  such  as  asset  positions,  .size  of  family,  nuusual  exi)en.-es, 
mnul)er  of  persons  in  po.stseeondary  education.  So  it  is  very  difRcult 
to  sav  "bevoud  ./  dollars  in  family  Income  one  is  not  eligible  for  basic 
giant.s/*  We  ha\e  had  eligible  student.^  from  very  large  families  with 
$iS,000  or  $10,000  in  family  income. 

Mr,  Flood.  Develop  that  a  little  more,  please. 

Mr.  VoioT.  On  the  average,  the  cutoff  is  rouglily  around  $12,000  or 
$12,000  thi.s  vear.  It  will  go  up  somewhat  next  year  with  the  changes 
in  the  family  contribution  schedules  to  take  care  of  inflation. 

SI  TDKNT  All)  HV  ACADK^tlC  VKAR 

Mr.  Fl(K)d.  Take  a  look  at  last  year's  hearings,  page  487  and  48S  of 
last  year  s  hearings  and  for  tlie  record  update  the  student  aid  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  \*ok;t.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows :]  ^ 


FEDERAL  STITENT  AID  FUNDS  BY  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Amoimt   Year  o£  Itnpact  

Appropriation  appropriated     1974-75    1975-76  1976-77 

Program  and  year  of  appropriation: 
Basic  opportunity  grants; 

1974    475,000        4  75,000  

1^75   660,000    660,000  

1976    1,050,000    1,050.000 

Work- study : 

1974    270,200  270,200   

1975    300,200    300,200  //* 

1976    250,000    250,000 

Supplemental  opportunity  grants: 

1974    210,300  210,300   

|975    240,300    240,300  

National  direct  student  loans; 

1974    293,000  293,000   

1975    329,440   329,440  . 

1976    8,960  ,  8,960 


Subtotal   1,248,500  1,529,940  1,308,960 

Guaranteed  student  loans  appropriations: 

Interest, special  allowance, death  or  disability: 

1974    310,000  

1975    ^382,400  1382,400   

1976    452,000    452,000 

,  1977    (2)   ;  ::::::'(2)" 

(level  of  new  guaranteed  loans)    1,400,000  1,650,000  (2) 

Total  appropriation:   

1974    310,000   

1975    382,400   382,400   

  452.000   452,000  

  (2)  (2) 

(Uvel  of  new  guaranteed  loans)   1,400,000  1,650,000  (2) 

Total  appropriation: 

1974    1,558,500   

1975    1,912,340   

1976   1,760.960   [[[[ 


1  These  figufes  reflect  the  proposed  supplemental  of  $67,400,000  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

2  Since  *:b^  guaranteed  student  loan  program  is  current  year  funded,  funding  for 
academic  year  1976/77  must  come  from  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation  for 
which  estimates  are  not  yet  available. 
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16S2(B) 


STUDENT  ASSISm'CE  -  NUMBER  OF  AWARDS 


Academic  Year 


1974/75  1975/76  1976/77 


Basic  opportunity  grants    689,000  1,107,600  1,323,600 

Supplemental  opportunity  grants  304,000  347,000   

Work-study  jobs   560,000  624,000  !»20,000 

Direct  loans    671,000  728,000  328,000 

Subsidized  insured  loans    1,000,000  1,100,000  (1) 


Total  awards                           3,224,000  3,906,600  2,171,600 

Average  award:  ^ 

Basic  opportunity  grants                       $    475  $    586  $  785 

Work-study  jobs                                          580  580  580 

Direct  loans                                               690  690  500 

Subsidized  insured  loans                          1,400  1,500  (1) 

1.  Since  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro^jran  is  current  year  funded,  funding 
for  academic  year  1976/77  must  come  from  the  fiscal  year  1977  appropriation  for 
which  estimates  are  not  yet  available. 

2.  Hie  average  award  is  not  found  by  dividing  Federal  funds  by  number  of 
awanls  in  any  of  these  programs.    For  basic  opportunity  grants  the  administrative 
costs  must  be  subtracted.    For  supplemental  opportunity  grants  (formerly  called 
EoG's)^    3  percent  of  the  total  may  be  used  by  the  institution  for  administrative 
expenses.    In  the  case  of  work-study,  the  student*s  pay  is  about  120  percent  of 
Federal  funds.    This  is  the  net  of  a  matching  requirement  and  a  3  percent  admin- 
istrative allowance  for  the  institution.    In  the  case  of  direct  loans,  the 
average  loan  is  derived  by  dividing  the  number  of  loans  into    the  total  lending 
level  which  is  made  up  of  Federal  capital  contributions,  institutional  matching 
funds,  money  from  repayments  into  the  loan  fund,  less  a  3  percent  adminis- 
trative allowance  for  the  institution.    In  the  case  of  guaranteed  loans,  the 
average  is  level  of  new  loans  divided  by  the  number  of  loans. 

3.  Does  not  Include  guaranteed  student  loans  (See  footnote  1  above). 
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BASIC  GRANT  AWARDS-  FAMILY  OF  4«l  CHILD  IN  COLLECEwCOST  OF  ATTENDANCE  W,800 


Partnts'  adjtnttd  iross  incomt 


Fu>i-funding  20  perctnt 

9t0miX96  at  Schtdultd  pro  rate 
'.(1»050»000       rtduction  rtduction 


Kooo... 

16^000... 
S10.000.. 
115,000  , 


$1,400 
1.240 
580 

0 


$1,050 
930 
290 
0 


9840 
740 

230 
0 


Nota:  Basfd  on  family  contribution  schtdults  in  affect  for  acadamic  yair  1975-76. 

DISTR  BUTION  OF  SUPPORT.  BASIC  GRANTS-FULL-FUNDING  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Distribution 
appropriation 
(millions) 

Avaraga 
award 

Paroant  — 

Attandanca  (pt  rctnt) 

IncoiM  cttaiory 

racaipiant 

Public 

Privata 

0  to  $4.000  

$4,001  to  $6.000  

$6,001  to  $10.000  

$10,000  to  $15.000  

$1, 135 
990 
780 
502 
380 

36.0 
24.6 
26.9 
12.1 
.4 

67.8 
67.8 
65.0 
63.0 
62.4 

32.2 
32.2 
34.4 
37.0 
37.6 

Total  

  1.050.0 

830 

100.0 

65.7 

34.3 

Nott:  Bastd  on  family  contribution  $Ci)adulas  In  affact  for  acadamic  yaar  1975-76. 

BASIC  ORANT  PROOItXM  ADMIXISTR-VTUT.  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Herreix.  Mr,  Chairman,  with  n»fprcnce  to  the  $1L5  million 
that  we  arc  requesting  for  administrative  purpose^  we  have  a  table 
that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  word  whidi  would  indicate  how 
the  fimds  would  be  utilized.  If  it  would  l>e  airiveable  to  the  committee, 
I  woulft  like  to  submit  this  for  the  record 

Mr.  Flood.  By  all  means. 

[The  information  follows:] 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNtTf  GKANT  PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Estimatad  obligations  from 
fiscal  y9ar— 


1975 


1976 


Application  procassing..   $3,030,661  $4,225,000 

Systam  davtlopment   387,000  500.000 

Training   826.750  925.000 

Managamant  studias    ?02.000  l.SOO.OOO 

ADP-   >  245,000  J  1.450.000 

Public  information   305, 560  350. 000 

Mail  handling  sarvicas   85,000  160.000 

Application  printing...........  .......  ..  ....  1.400.000  2.000.000 

Gantfal  printing  -     260.000  390.000 

ToUl  ,   7,041.971  11,500.000 


>  This  figura  rapresants  ADP  costs  from  fiscal  year  1975  funds  covering  1974-75  academic  year. 

t  This  figure  represents  the  ADP  costs  for  both  academic  years  197S-76  and  1976  7 7  ($6S^  and  $8(X).000  respectively) 

Note:  Both  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  for  basic  grants  included  an  $11,500,000  **set-asids" 
for  contractual  administrative  costs  for  the  program.  The  "set-aside"  from  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  eipenses  incurred  for  the  1973-74  acadimic  vear  as  well  as  partially  meet  the  needs  of  the  1974-75  acade-ntc 
year.  Therefore,  the  "set-aside"  from  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  was  not  utilized  and  the  total  amount  of  tis 
appropriation  ($475,000,000)  is  to  be  used  to  make  basic  grant  awards. 
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AOMINISTRATIVt  EXPENSES  fOR  BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT  PROGRAM 


fiscjl  yMf- 


19'5 


Processing  of  student  applicJtion;  Receives  student  applicitions;  calculates  eligibility 
using  Ot  fcrmulj;  notifies  student  of  eligibility  status;  production  of  status  reports  on 
student  charKteristics:  makes  corrections  as  requested  by  students  and  updates 
student  ftles:  alternate  disbursement  system  for  ditect  payment  of  awards  to  students 

whose  schools  do  net  paitKipate  in  baste  grants.    3.030.^1  4,225.000 

System  development:  Development,  test/tig  modification,  and  maintenance  of  system  for 
distribution  of  OE  funds  to  eligible  institutions  and  ptxessing  progress  reports  regard- 
ing status  of  funds   387.000  500.000 

Training:  Provide  information  and  training  to  high  school  guidance  counselors,  and 
student  financial  aid  officers,  and  other  interested  parties  on  all  operations  of  basic 
grants:  calculation  of  student  awards;  application;  reporting  prxedures.  etc,  general 

student  aid  overview   826.750  925,000 

Public  information!  Development  and  production  of  audio*vttual  materials  for  training 

progiam  and  TV  and  radio  spots  30S.560  350.000 

Management  studies:  Analysis  and  field  tests  of  forms  used;  study  of  validity  of  data 

subirttled  by  rKipients  and  their  families;  patterns  of  attendanct.  family  income,  cost 

of  attendance,  sources  of  aid.  effectiveness  of  information  dissemination  Ktivities; 

analysis  of  student  aid  population    ,   -        502.000  1.500.000 

Automatic  data  prxessinc:  Data  management  center  (HEW>~P:oduction  of  authoriza- 
tion letters,  labels  for  elifible  institutions;  General  Electric  Corp.^Rental  of  terminal; 
prxessing  of  family  contiibution  analysis  report  and  progress  report,  data  entry  (Key*        .  ^ 
punchinR.  production  ot  error  reports)......  -       245.000  1,450.000 

Mail  handling  services:  Distribution  of  application  materials,  forms,  promotional  mate-         ^   ^ 

rials. etc   .   W.O0O  160.000 

Application  printing:  Design,  preparation,  printing  and  distribution  of  application  forms 
and  related  matei lals  —   1, 400. 000       2, 000. 000 

General  printing.  Regulations,  explanatory  materials,  handbooks,  list  of  eligible  schools, 
calculation  of  eligibility  index,  etc.*........-     260.000  390.000 

Total...,.    7,041.971  11.500.000 


X.VriO.VAL  DIKKCT  STL'DEST  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fixx)!).  One  of  the  reasons  you  dve  for  terminatinc;  the  direct 
\oi\\\  projrnnu  is  that  the  guaranteed  loan  program  can  ao  the  same 
tiling.  This  we  do  not  undei-stand  because  as  far  as  we  understand  they 
lK)th  operated  in  totally  diifcrent  ways  and  also  the  default  claims  are 
much  lower  ii!  the  direct  loan  program, are  they  not? 

lh\  PiiiLi.ii>.<.  Could  I  ask  Dr.  Spearnmii  to  i'esi)ond  to  that? 

Mr.  FixHUK  JSure.  I  don*t  blame  you. 

Dr.  SmitMAX.  Mr.  Chairman*  admittedljr*  we  arc  approaching  the 
authorizing  committee  at  the  sauie  tiuie  asking  for  a  revision  of  this 
prograi!!.  But  I  think  when  we  examine  this  program  in  comparison 
to  the  insure<l  loans  program  we  do  have  some  obvious  difliculties.  For 
one.  the  diiwt  loans  program  bom's  a  3-perceiit  interest  rate  with  the 
same  amount  of  repayment  time  as  the  federally  insured  .student  loans 
program  which  beai^  7-percent  interest.  This  affects  the  repayment 
capability  of  students. 

Two.  theiv  are  State  allotment  provisions  contained  within  the  au- 
thorijcing  statute  governing  the  national  direct  student  loan  program 
which  makes  distribution  uneven  in  this  countrj%  If  two  students 
graduate  from  the  .^ame  high  school  in  Washuigton  and  have  the 
same  financial  circunistances,  one  ntay  be  able  to  obtain  an  XDSL  and 
tlie  other  not  l)OHUise  they  go  to  colleges  in  different  States. 

Third,  we  are  making  s  direct  effort  to  improve  the  provisions  for 
collection.  We  estimate  there  would  be  $16*t  million  available  for  loans 
at  a  volume  of  approximately  300,000  students  in  the  national  direct 
student  loan  program. 

Four,  the  program  really  has  two  parts,  not  only  to  make  low-inter- 
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est.  loans  available  to  stii<lonts  lint  to  have  available  effective  ivvolnng 
fiinck  Unless  we  can  beef  up  tbat  collection  level  and  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral capital  contribution*  I*ni  nfraid  we  arc  witnessiufr  an  incrcjiso  in 
the  default  rate  in  the  XDSL  program. 

Mr.  Fi/>oD,  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  rely  so  heavilv  on  the  piar- 
anteed  loan  projrnuu  to  assist  low-iucoiue  'stn<lents?  Wouldn't  it  l)e 
more  economical  to  ;rive  a  i)oor  student  an  outri^rht  arrant  than  saddle 
him  with  a  $5,000  loan  on  which  he  niiyht  default? 

Dn  Stoarman,  Tliat  is  the  reason  we  aix»  askiujr  for  the  basic  op- 
portunity prant  projmini  to  reduce  the  amount  of  indebtedness  the 
student  has  to  al^sorb  in  the  national  direct  student  loan  program. 
•  jj^*  1^"^  y««  hft^'P  this  proposal  to  tenuinate  the  direct  loan* 

indicatmi;  thnt  your  pro^m  will  continue  to  operate  with  funds 
available  from  the  loan  repayments. 

Dr.  SrEARMAX.  We  are  not  askin^r  for  tenuination  of  the  projrram. 
Wc  are  askiufr  for  tenuination  of  new  Fedenil  capital  contribution 
in  the  propum  and  deiiendin^r  on  the  resoun  es  available  which  are  al- 
ready in  oi>eration*  whirli  is  al>out  $2.8  billion,  iu  order  to  make  these 
avaMable  to  students  on  a  continuin^r  basis. 

My  estimate  is  that  we  will  eventually  achieve  a  collection  rate  of 
$200  million  per  year. 

Mr.  FixK>D.  Vfc  understand  as  of  last  December  only  176  of  the  in- 
.stitiitions  had  these  revolving  fund  loans  available,  TsiVt  it  a  fact  that 
your  proposed  termination  of  that  pro^rniu  would  in  effect  end  the 
projrram  for  most  institutions  just  like  that? 

Dr.  SrR.\RMAN%  N>. 

It  mipht  .stinuilate  those  institutions  that  have  been  lax  in  collec- 
tion efforts  to  make  a  frreater  effort  to  ^rct  the  ftinds  back  into  the 
schools, 

OrARANTKFJ)  STt'DKXT  imv  l*KOnR<\M 

Mr.  Fr>ooD.  You  are  reqiiestin^r  an  increase  of  $60.5  million  for  the 
insured  student  loan  pro^rnuu.  All  rijrht*  now  how  mtich  of  that  in- 
crease would  you  refer  to  as  what  yon  call  si>ecial  allowances?  Is 
that  a  mandatory  r.»qiiirement  required  bv  law? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  the  special  allowance  Is  a  Icfjal  requirement. 

The  amount  is  not  a  leptl  requii*einent.  The  law  allows  us  to  make 
a  determination  on  a  quarterly  basis  l)etween  zero  and  3  percent  as 
to  what  the  special  allowance  shouhl  In*  in  order  to  provide  equity  to 
the  lenders  basod  on  other  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  FiXK)!).  How  frequently  is  this  need  for  special  allowances  deter- 
mined during  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  York.  Quarterly*,  sin 

Mr.  FrxM)!),  Is  this  Iwsed  ou  payinjr  the  maximum  special  allowance 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  York,  Yes,  it  is.  At  the  point  this  bud/set  was  put  together  we 
had  already  exp<*rienced  a  number  of  quarters  where  we  had  to  set 
the  level  at  3  percent*  lookiiijr  at  all  the  other  economic  factors.  Quar- 
terly* there  is  a  review  of  a  whole  series  of  economic  factors  made  by 
our  Department,  the  Department  of  Ti-easury  and  0MB  jointly  and  a 
decision  is  made  jointly  to  establish  the  level. ' 

At  the  point  we  established  this  bud^t  estimate  we  did  not  sec  any- 
thing on  the  horizon  which  would  cause  us  to  have  to  pay  less  than 
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3  percent.  Xow,  I  would  admit  that  in  the  hist  couple  of  weeks  there 
seems  tolx;  a  downturn  in  some  of  the  interest  rate^and  it  may  well  be. 

Mr.  Flood.  If  general  interest  rate  decline  during  the  ne::t  several 
months,  wouid  the  special  allowance  then  be  reduced? 

Mr.  York.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Flood.  1  understand  this  guaranteed  loan  program  is  closed 
down  temporarily  in  Texas.  There  are  all  kinds  of  problems  from  what 
we  hear.  Is  this  typical  of  the  way  the  progi*am  is  being  administeml 
in  other  States?  ' 

Mr.  York.  Fii*st,  the  loan  program  is  not  closed  down  anyplace  in 
the  countrj'. 

^Ii'.  Flood.  It  is  not  closed  down  in  Texas? 

^Ir.  YoKK.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  Thei*e  was  a  perioil  of  about  a  day  and 
a  half  where  in  fact  the  oftice  was  closed.  There  was  an  investig:ition. 
It  is  an  ongoing  investigation  being  {performed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  As  this  fii*st  came  to  light,  in  order  to  assure  protection  of  the 
records,  we  did  close  the  office  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Fu)OD.  It  was  temi>orarily  closed  down  in  Texas? 

Mr.  York.  Ves,  our  i-egional  olfice  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
pi-ogram.  Hut  it  is  back  in  full  opemtion  and  lias  been  for  the  last 
*2y2  months. 

IMPROVING  M.VNAOEME.N'T  OF  GC.VTi.AXTKKD  LO.VN  PROOR.VM 

Mr.  Fi/)OD.  ^Vhat  are  you  doing  to  improve  the  management  of  this 
guaranteed  loan  progi*am? 

Mr.  York.  Theit*  are  a  rather  large  series  of  things  we  are  doing 
which  will  have  an  effect  on  that.  Starting  with  the  publication  of 
new  regidations  last  October  as  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for 
comment. 

We  held  public  hearings  in  three  cities  and  published  those  regida- 
tions on  the  24th  of  February.  They  give  us  the  ability  to  susix»nd, 
limit,  or  terminate  schools  and  lendei*s  who  ai*e  not  following  the  ap- 
plicable law  or  regidations  in  this  program.  They  i^etjuiiv  a  fair  and 
equitable  refund  i>olicy  of  administrative  things  we  think  will  help. 
We  have  proposed  legislation  that  will  have  another  effect  on  this 
program.  Amongsome  of  the  factoids  in  that  legislation  are  the  elimina- 
tion of  infancy  as  a  defense  against  these  lams.  We  have  proposed 
the  elimination  of  i^ankruptcy  for  5  yeai'S  as  a  defense*.  We  have  made 
a  major  reorganization  within  the  Office  of  Education  and  completely 
reorganized  the  internal  stnicture  and  functions  of  the  pn)gram. 

With  your  help  we  added  significant  resouives  to  this  program, 
particularlv  in  the  collections  area  and  pai*ticularly  in  our  regional 
offices.  We  have  just  completed  developing  an  indepth  video  tape  train- 
ing program  and  collectoi's'  manuals  for  our  collectoi'S  in  the  field. 

We  are  starting  to  do  the  same  thing  for  our  lender  examination 
people. 

^Ir.  Flood.  You  can  develop  that  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Management  Impro^tment  ov  thb  Ot'ARAxTEED  Sti-dent  Jjo\^  Program 


MISSIOK 


The  misfflon  of  the  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loons  Is  to  facilitate  the  ma^- 
injc  of  loan.s  enabling  eligible  students;  to  lK>rrow  in  order  to  finance  their  iiost- 
.MK-ondary  education. 

MANAGEMENT  OBJECTIVES 

A  major  management  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  fiscal  venr  11>76  is 
to  continue  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  tlie  guamiiiec<i  student  loan 
pro^m  (OSIiP).  Specific  objectives  include: 

— Implefflenting  a  fully  developed  claims  examination  function  in  the  regional 
offices 

—Improving  collections  of  defaulted  loans  to  minimise  the  loss  to  the  Federal 
Coremment. 

—Developing  a  technique  for  improved  interest  billings  verificatioiL 

— Utilixing  an  estimation  modM  to  facilitate  progmm  planning  and  budgeting. 

— UtUixing  the  manpower  management  system  to  improve  budget  accuracy  and 
to  evaluate  program  performance. 

-—Revising  and  publishing  stringent  program  regulations. 

— ^IsBUing  up^ted  program  manuals  for  lenders  and  eligible  institutions. 

—Providing  continuous  training  programs  for  regional  |>ersonnel :  Field  ex- 
aminers, claims  examiners,  collectors,  and  collector  correj^ndent.s. 

—Developing  and  implementing  a  strategy  for  commimications  between  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  progmm  and  lenders,  schools,  the  public  and  the 
media  as  well  as  for  internal  Office  of  Education,  regional  offices,  and  guar- 
antee  agencies  use. 

—Increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  the  program  reviews  of  participating 

lenders  and  eligible  institutions  to  effect  better  care  and  diligence  in  the 

making  of  loans  to  reduce  potential  defaults. 
— CJonducting  annual  progmm  and  due  diligence  reviews  of  guarantee  agencies. 
—Designing  a  »>phisticated  and  improved  computer  system  to  assure  financial 

accountability,  a  quality  data  base  and  sound  long-mnge  management  and 

administration  T>f  the  program. 


^  COU^EGE  WORK-STTDY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  You  are  decrcasin;]r  the  biidfrot  for  the  llpnfe  work-study 
program  by  $50  million.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  likely  pro^rram  to  expand 
since  obviously  today  there  is  nioie  work  nw  essim-  for  the  students? 
Particularly  durin^r  the  vacation  and  summer  months  period  we  have 
a  problem. 

In  this  period  of  continued  unemplovment,  rising:  costs,  won't  the 
traditional  sources  of  jobs  for  summer  be  drying  up? 

Herrrix.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wi.sh  to  concentrate  the  student 
financial  aid  funds  on  basic  /rnrnts  and  ^ruaranteed  loans  because  tlicsc 
profrrams  provide  money  directly  to  the  students,  thus  facilitating 
maximum  freedom  of  choice  for  the  students.  In  addition,  the  basic 
{rrant  program  has  the  advantage  of  more  cffectivelv  diivcling  aid  to 
those  students  with  the  greatest  need.  Like  the  SEOG  and  the  XDSL 
programs,  the  cx)llege  work-study  program  has  an  institutional  base 
and  is  governed  by  a  State  allotment  formula  thus  limiting  the  equi- 
table distribution  and  availability  of  funds  to  needv  stu<lents.  It  was 
partly  because  of  these  two  handicaps  that  we  have  proposed  to 
terminate  funding  the  SEOG  and  NDSL  programs. 

We  are  proposing  to  continue  funding  the  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram at  slightly  a:bove  the  minimum  funding  level  required  by  the  law, 
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which  is  $2:i7.4  iiiillioiK  l)eniiise  of  our  strong  beUef  in  the  value  of  the 
work  ethic  for  students,  we  believe  the  re(]iieste<l  appiopriation  level 
is  sutfieient  to  sustain  the  work-study  principle  on  college  campuses. 

A  higher  appropriation  for  this  program  \yould  nni  counter  to  the 
principle  of  student  freedom  of  choice  which  is  the  foundation  for  the 
adnunist  rat  ion's  stniteg}'  for  student  Hnaiieial  aid. 

GAO  REPORT 

Mr.  FiA)on.  This  college  work-study  program  is  another  area  that 
needs  improved  management,  GAO  on  FebruarA*  27  sent  a  letter  to  tlie 
Secretary  pointing  out  weaknesses  in  the  program  administration.  It 
seems  to* me  that  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  improve  the  op- 
erlftion  of  these  education  programs  instead  of  cutting  them  back. 

Mr.  Hkukkix.  I  have  read  the  report.  I  was  also  involved  with  the 
GAO  when  they  came  in  and  chatted  about  it. 

My  impression,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  they  thought  the  college 
woi'k-stndy  progi-am  wiis  a  vei^-  good  program.  Two  areas  which 
needed  strengthening  were  ti-aining  of  student  financial  aid  officers  .so 
that  thev  would  be  better  infonued  and  updating  program  manuals. 
.My  reaction  was  that  the  GAG  was  generally  complimentary  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  this  particular  pr(^ram. 

Dr.  SrK.vuMAX.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  met  with  the  rcpiesentatives  of 
GAO  wfio  did  that  study.  In  the  final  meeting  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  their  oflicial  document  the  criticisms  that  were  lodged  against 
the  college  work-study  program  were  not  internal  problems  related  to 
the  efficiency  of  tlie  program  per  se  but  rather  were  related  to  ineffec- 
tive monitoring  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Frx)on.  Let  me  quote  from  their  report. 

AUlioiwh  the  program  apr^eared  to  be  reasonably  weU  administered  by  OE, 
soiur  problems  at  tlie  Institutions  visited  could  be  traced  to  the  weakness  in  pro- 
)Xnun  admiuistnition.  Si)ecifically,  OE  needs  to,  one,  provide  current  program 
reKiilatioiis  an«l  guidance;  two,  improve  program  monitoring;  three,  promote  the 
op|H>rrunlty  for  additional  training  of  tinancial  aid  officers?. 

Wliat  do  you  think  that  means? 

Dr.  Spkaum.vx.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I  am  addressing. 
Mr.  Fr.oon.  They  certainly  were  not  completely  enamored  with  you. 
Dr.  SrK.vKM.vx.  Most  GAO  reports  I  have  read  have  not  been  com- 
pletely enamored  with  any  program. 
Mr.  Flood.  Well,  here  is  another  one. 

Dr.  Spk-vrmax.  T  think  that  the  interpretation  we  got  from  this 
was  that,  given  the  fact  that  the  financial  aid  officers  in  the  field  turn 
over  at  a  rate  of  approximately  80  percent  per  year,  in  many  instances 
the  criticism  against  OE  is  for  its  failure  to  provide  sufficient  technical 
training,  via  the  national  and  regional  offices,  to  be  able  to  accommo- 
date that  vast  number  of  people  moving  in  and  out,  and  that  some 
specific  mechanisms  for  insuring  training  of  these  people  ought  to  be 
developed. 
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I  perceive  this  as  a  management  function  of  assisting:  institutions  as 
a  weakness  liere  and  throujrh  the  provision  of  np-to-datc  recruhitions 
rather  than  a  weakness  in  the  program  itself. 

8TATK  STUDENT  INTEXTIMC  GRANTS  PR00lt\M 

FixKM).  What  is  the  income  distribution  of  the  i-ecipients  of  the 
^fj^'arahips  under  the  State  student  incentive  gmnt  prognun? 

Uv.  Pnnxips.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  iumme  distribution  liere 
IS  somewhat  wider  than  it  is  in  some  of  the  other  programs  we  have  been 
di^ussmg  here  today.  The  standard  of  sul)stantial  need  is  a  fairlv 
wide  and  broad  standard. 

The  States  are  given  a  fairly  wide  degree  of  flexibility  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  need  for  these  individual  awards.  I  would  sav  that 
probably  you  are  going  to  get  a  little  wider  spread  up  in  the  neighbor- 
^?St3:'^^^'^  *®  $18,000  as  opposed  to  a  normal  cutoff  of  perhaps 
§12,000  income  level  in  the  basic  jrrant  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  distribution  l)etween  the  recipients  enrolled 
m  private  and  public  schools  ? 

Dr.  Pniixirs.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  varies  considerably  by 
State  because  some  States  do  not  make  monev  available  to  students  at- 
tending private  schools  and  others  do.  Generallv  speaking,  I  believe 
the  distribution  is  approximately  30  percent  of* the  money  presentlv 
going  to  assist  students  attending  private  nonprofit  institutions. 

Mr.  Fi^.  What  is  the  exF|erience  with  the  proprietarj-  vocational 
schools,  the  student  participption  there  in  the  pi-ogam  ? 

Dr.  Phiixtps-  Here  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  function  primarily 
of  State  policy.  It  would  l)e  a  question  of  how  man v  States  are  actually 
providing  assistance  to  students  attending  proprietarj-  institutions. 
That  number  began  at  a  fairly  low  level  but  it  has  inci-oascd  signif- 
iciintly  over  the  last  several  years. 

rNnTRsrrr  communitv  sKRncKS 

Mr.  Fix)on.  I  am  going  to  have  a  numl)er  of  questions  here  for  vou 
later  on  the  student  loan  insurance  program,  higher  education 
facilities  loan,  and  the  insurance  program.  But  T  want  to  just  ask  you 
one  or  two  more  now.  What  do  voiir  evaluations  show  concemimr  the 
university  community  services?  Have  these  programs  been  effective  in 
carrying  out  continuing  education  program  for  the  eldery,  the  minor- 
ities, the  prisoners,  and  the  like  ? 

Isn't  this  program  valuable  to  provide  opix)rtiinities  for  training 
and  retraining? 

Don't  you  need  such  programs,  especiallv  now  in  periods  of  high 
unemployment? 

Mr.  TTkrreix.  The  continuing  education  and  communitv  ser\nces  pro- 
grams authorizexl  under  title  T  is  a  verv  good  program.  However,  when 
you  are  confronted  with  ticrht  fiscal  coilstraints  regarding  funds,  it  is 
necessarj'  tu  make  some  difficult  choices.  The  choice  in  this  particular 
instance  was  that  we  would  not  request  funding  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  that  takes  care  of  that. 
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COOPFJLXmX  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Why  are  vou  requesting  a  reduced  amount  for  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation program?  That  is  the  higher  education  program  whicli  I  think 
comes  closest  to  sti-engthening  the  relationship  betwen  higher  educa- 
tion and  work.  ,  .    ,  ^   _  u-  i 

Mr  Herrelu  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money  which  we 
are  requesting  in  fiscal  year  1976.  There  will  be,  however,  2(M>  schools 
that  will  complete  their  third  year  of  support  m  fiscal  year  1975.  Ihe 
statute  limits  support  to  3  years.  Therefore,  approximately  100  new 
schools  will  be  supported  in  fiscal  year  1976,  an  increase  of  25  over  new 
schools  supported  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  hs- 
cal  year  1975  Appropriation  Act  provided  $500,000  for  a  study  of  co- 
operative education.  This  study  will  direct  itself  to  an  examination  of 
the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  education.  Therefore,  we  believe  that 
the  $8  million,  although  a  reduction,  will  allow  for  a  continuation  of 
this  program  until  the  results  of  the  study  are  available. 

Dr.  Lkestma.  I  think  there  is  a  historical  perspective  that  is  useful 
in  looking  at  this  vear's  budget  request.  Whereas  one  can  trace  the 
origin  of  cooperative  education  back  some  70  years  to  a  program  at  the 
TJniversitv  of  Cincinnati  the  fact  remains  that  something  like  90  per- 
cent of  tfie  programs  in  operation  today  began  in  the  last  10  years. 
There  is  an  undei-standable  concern  to  take  a  look  at  this  very  rapid 
buildup  in  persons  and  see  what  we  have  learned  from  it  in  order  to 
better  chart  the  future. 

MINING  AND  3IINERAI-  CONSERVATION  rEIJX)WSHIP8 

Mr.  Flood.  I  will  ask  one  more  question  about  how  you  approach 
this.  In  the  area  of  oersonnel  development,  I  am  puzzled  about  the  pro- 
posed termination  of  mining  and  mineral  conservation  fellowships. 
You  know  where  I  come  from.  I  am  no  amateur  in  that  business.  Oan 
you  assure  us  that  we  do  not  presently  have  a  natiwial  shortage  of 
specialists  in  that  area,  given  our  present  needs  and  ftiture  n(^ds  for 
the  extensive  research  and  development  in  the  area  of  energy? 

Doesn't  the  countr\-  need  to  increase  the  qualified  manpower  m  this 
field?  We  think  so.  Here  you  want  to  cut  it  out.  Put  that  one  together. 

Dr.  Lekstma.  That  is  another  difficult  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  That's  what  I  said.  That  is  restating  the  case. 

Dr.  Lkkstma.  But  in  all  fairness,  sir,  the  very  subst4intial  degree  of 
development  and  sophistication  in  this  country  in  the  mining  and 
extraction  industries  brought  about  by  private  industry  over  time  has 
not  yet  in  any  dramatic  way  seemed  to  indicate  that  Federal  assistance 
is  required.  * 

Mr.  Flood.  No?  x  u  •  *u 

Dr  Leestma.  Now,  since  the  Congress  does  appear  to  be  in  the  proc- 
ess of  making  funds  available  from  the  fiscal  1975  appropriation,  I 
would  guess  that  later  in  the  year  we  will  have  a  pretty  good  indication 
of  what  the  demand  will  be  for  such  fellowships,  the  interest  of  the 
institutions  that  would  receive  tind  administer  them,  and  we  will  have 
a  much  better  picture  later  than  we  have  now.  .    ^,      .  x 

T  think  the  honest  answer  to  your  question  is  that  so  far  the  pnvate 
sector  through  employment  possitgAiMe^^and  all  associated  with  it  have 
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by  and  larpfe  boon  ablo  to  {ronerato  n  sufHciont  flow  of  trained  man- 
powor  !n  thoso  Holds.  Bnt  wo  will  know  bettor  latoron. 

Dr.  Bkm..  In  addition,  we  have  a  lot  of  other  {ronoral  aid  programs 
where  persons  who  want  to  stndy  in  this  area  can  receive  assistance, 
^^o  we  had  diftirmty  f^oeinp:  the  need  for  a  specialized  program  in  this 
particidar  area.  Tt  has  been  on  the  books  for  a  long  time  and  has  not 
been  funded.  So  we  ivally  have  dlfiicnltv  jns<Mfving  this  in  onr  minds 
as  we.  wrestled  with  the  t>otaiity  of  the  bndgtt^.  It  is  again,  I  think, 
like  the  mnyersity  commnnity  services.  It  is  a  verv  sniall  pro^rram. 
The  nmversity  commnnity  services  program  is.  I  vonldsav  in  addition 
to  what  Mr.  ITorrell  said  that  we  think  the  nni-ersitv  commnnitv 
services  program  ought  to  be  dropped  on  its  merits  bccan.se  of  the 
small,  ineffective  tvpo  efforts  that  are  Ix^inff  made. 

Mr.  Conte.  ^ 

Jfr.  CoxTE.  Thank  von,  Mr.  Cha  irman. 

\inT.UAXS  COST  OF  IXSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

I  was  taken  aback  by  Mr.  Herrells  answer  to  mv  qnestions  dnring 
the  supplemental  hearings  concerning  the  OE's  attitude  toward  the 
Vietnam  veterans  and  the  veterans  cost  of  instruction  progi*am.  I  want 
to  insert  thesi*  questions  and  an.swers  and  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  can  only  characterize  the  replies  of  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner for  Higher  Education  as  being  unresponsive  and  showincr  almost 
a  complete  Jack  of  knowledge  around  the  controversy  of  this  Nation's 
sore  treatment  of  the  Vietnam  vetemiis  with  respect  to  education  and 
jobs. 

I  chaired  a  committee  for  the  League  of  Mayors  and  went  all  over 
the  I  nited  States  on  my  own  and  held  hearings  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  drew  up  a  white  paper  ivid  presented  it  to  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee.  So  I  have  some  feeling  for  the  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  gentleman's  reply  seems  to  show  no  awareness  of  the  studies 
done  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  VA.  As  von  recall, 
that  received  front  page  publicity  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1973.  Among  the  chief  findings  of  those  studies  were  those  facts, 
the  poorer  the  veteran  is.  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to  use  the  GT  bill 
of  rights,  second,  access  to  education  turned  on  what  State  a  veteran 
lived  m  because  of  substantially  diffei-ent  costs  of  post  secoiuhm*  edu- 
cation, third,  that  late  VA  checks  hurt  veterans  trving  to  use  the  bene- 
fits and  four,  veterans  excluded  from  the  Office  of  Education  student 
aid  programs. 

Xow  we  fund  the  OfTue  of  Education  with  millions  of  dollai's  for 
acimnnsrrative  pei'sonnel.  T  want  to  know  exactlv  what  von  and  your 
I  '^lrl^!;M"i^^  ^1^^^  Commissioner  are  doing  to  integrate  the'G.I.  bill  with 
the  Ilhn  hnaucial  aid  programs. 

Mr.  ITkrrki.i..  T.  too.  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  veterans. 
I)emg  one  myself.  T  regret  that  yon  did  not  consider  mv  answers 
straightforward.  T  nmst  say.  in  all  true  candor,  tliat  it  was  necessarv 
for  me  to  restrain  my  emotim.s  in  responding.  T  will  ask  the  oflicinl 
respon.siblo  for  the  veterans  program  to  answer  votir  (iiiestions  di- 
lectly.  Dr.  Spearman. 

Dr.  SrKAinfAX.  T  think  that  if  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  Office 
of  hdncatioii  has  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  Vietnam  vets.  Tn  1072.  I 


believe^  the  Secit^tarv.  tlien  Elliot  Richardson,  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany him  with  a  team  from  Defense  and  Labor  on  a  trip  to  the  Fa^ 
East  to  explore  possibilities  and  ways  m  which  the  Office  of  Education 
could  increase  its  responsiveness  to  veterans  and  we  have  contmuert 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  veterans.  That  does  not  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  the  veterans  cost  of  iustniction  program  as  now  con- 
ceived is  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  ,      ^  ^ 

The  fimires  vou  report  regarding  the  number  of  veterans  requiring 
support  are  correct.  Thev  would  show  that  approximately  6o0,000  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran  users  who  are  basically  low-income  and  poorly 
trained  require  greater  services  at  the  GED  and  precoUege  level.  Ue 
are  currently  addressing  that  same  matter  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee as  they  have  proposed  certain  kinds  of  legislation  to  address 
the  problem  ot  reaching  Vietnam  veterans. 

At  the  present  time  the  veterans  cost  of  instruction  program  sup- 
ports lust  over  1.000  institutions  of  higher  education,  which  is  a  rela- 
tively limited  number  when  you  look  at  the  total  universe  of  institu- 
tion.s  that  veterans  are  attending  and  are  able  to  attend. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  current  program,  the  veterans 
cost  of  instruction  program,  is  funded  at  *about  17  percent  of  the  full- 
funding  level,  providing  approximately  $40  per  candidate  for  the 
veterans  and  $20  additional  if  he  is  educationally  disadvantaged.  We 
believe  with  the  increase  in  support  being  given  to  the  special  services 
nro^n-ams  and  the  number  of  veterans  participating  in  the  special  serv- 
ice.s%rograms  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  increased 
amount  of  funds  that  the  universality  of  the  veteran  programs  which 
covci-s  the  entire  universe  of  educational  programs  that  the  veterans 
cost  of  instruction  program  is  not.  really  meeting  the  universe  that 
perhaps  the  authorizing  legislation  intended  for  it. 

The  smaller  schools,  for  example,  those  that  have  only  28  and  27 
veterans,  are  not  likely  and  have  not  been  inclined  to  even  participate 
in  the  program.  So  we  have  concluded  to  that  with  the  limited  re- 
sources available  and  the  priority  of  increa.siug  the  funds  in  the  basic 
grant  program  and  the  increased  eligibility  of  the  vets  to  participate 
in  that  program  that  those  enrolled  in  the  postsecondary  institutions 
are  likely  to  be  more  helped  by  our  student  financial  aid  programs 
than  bv  the  veterans  cost  of  instruction  program. 

But  T  assure  vou  that  the  priority  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Education  does  not  have  concern.  It  is  rather  a  question  of 
wlmt  is  the  best  mechanism  at  this  point  to  address  the  veterans  issue. 

T)r.  Bell.  No  veteran  is  excluded  from  any  of  our  student  aid 
?>rograms— BOG,  NDSL,  or  any  of  them.  They  have  total  access  to 
them  just  like  other  students  do. 

VKTEHAX  PARnCTTATIOX  IX  BASIC  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr..  CoxTE.  Last  year  at  these  hearings  Neal  Smith  asked  an  exten- 
sive series  of  questions  which  I  have  gone  back  and  read  which  reveal 
after  much  doubletalk  that  the  veterans  were  excluded  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes— you  read  that  record— from  participating  in  the  BOG 
program  despite  clear  congressional  intent  that  they  be  included.  Did 
vou  read  that  record  from  last  year? 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  have  made  some  changes  in  the  basic  grant 
program. 
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Mr.  Voi<rt  can  pi-ovidp  yon  with  dctiiils. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  <'him<jrt's  thut  wprp.  inadp  this  vear  in  the  pliffibilitv 
(Jetomination  system  m  the  basic  ffraiit  projri-ain  will  now  siffnif- 
icantly  increase  the  ability  of  veterans  to  become.  elijriWe. 
U^cffiHi  r.Y*  ^"/'•cnf  academic  year  half  of  the  veterans 

henefits  that  the  student  received  were  counted  as  a  fainilv  contribii- 
tion.  This  year  that  half  of  the  veterans  benefit  is  beinir  treated  like 
normal  income  from  which  yoii  then  subtract  the  rejndar  allowances. 
1  hen  from  what  is  left  yon  determine  the  contribution.  The  oontri- 
hition  rate  IS  roiifrhly  20  percent.  So  the  veterans  participation  should 
sro  up  sijmificantly  in  the  basic  jrrant  profrram. 

Mr.  MiiXKR.  I  think  the  only  point  that  has  not  come  across  clearly 
b  that  If  there  are  problems  m  veterans  <rettinfr  funds  to  iro  to  school 
this  profrram  does  not  help  them.  This  is  a  i)rofn-am  whether  the 
inone.vjroes  to  institutions. 

Mr.  CoxTK.  T  know  that  this  encourafres  the  institution  to  so  out  and 

l^^en"  I?  F^y^^fp^^  "'■'^^  ^^""^  "  "-''"^  ^^•'^  the  GI  bilfof  rifrh?s 
1;^!.  fi,  i^'T'-^'^''r""'?Tt  paying:  the  full  tuition  toany  col- 
leffo  11  the  land,  includinfr  Harvard,  and  the  veteran,  with  that  and 
«ith  the  shpend  he  got  per  month,  .still  had  about  SSO.  if  mv 
computations  are  correct,  left  over.  * 
All  the  colleges  were  then  <roing  out  and  recruiting.  They  did  not 

intcentiyr  '  ""^  ^''^  '^^^ 

Mv.  Mri,i.KR.  T  would  .«iibmit  that  this  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  If  you 
want  to  attack  the  problem  the  GT  bill  and  studen    arista  nee 
programs  are  the  way  to  do  it.  "s*isiance 
[The  questions  follow:] 

"""^  Rf:8cr.s.srox  ok  the  yCTKRANs  Cost  of  I^•STR^TTIov  PRooRA^f 
MarcITt  1975         r^ABOR/IIEW  Appropriation  Scbcommittke  Hearings. 

Veterans'  Cost  of  Instnictlon 
ronKressm.nn  Coxte.  Febriinrj-  unpmplo.vment  dntn  .shows  that  vetemns*  iin- 

£nTr.;riZ2s!S."E-        "*  .»'••  »"»S'?:/r 

ACTWO  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PORTSECOXDARY  EDrCATIOX,  HEW,  OE 

Mr.  IlARREU..  It  Is  oiir  judpmpnt  tlint  institutions  of  hiRlipr  pducntlon  linvp 
bppn  niakinK  n  mnxininm  effort  in  thP  past  2  or  3  .vp„r.<;  to  recrnit  vp?ernns  u  d 
we  Lelievo  thnt  most  of  tl.Pm  will  continno  to  do  .so  even  wXo.  t  Som^^^^ 
FPdPml  support.  Fnrtl.prmore.  most  veterans  wl...  nrp  nnpn.p  ovVd  ir"  nrXm^ 
spokinR  jobs  not  more  education.  We  do  not  believe  ti  n  veteran. 
pressured  into  enteriuR  collece  n.erel.v  to  reduce  the  une.nplovmen"  roHs 

ConCTessman  Coxte.  The  Gl  bill  can  he  «  tool  to  flRht  reces.sion  and  unem- 
Ployment  particularly  when  it  is  cnnibi  .'d  with  public  jXopportuniti  -T^^ 
.splittiuK  jobs.  By  the  "EmerKency  ,Tob  A.s.sistance  Act"  the  PresWen  "  ^^^^^^  o^ 
December  30th  your  Department  was  directed  to  work  with  thp  Secreh^r;  of 
M-ir  Administrator  to  see  thnt  thi..  hnppencd.  How  cnn  vou  wo?ci?e 

Sst?  '"rectivcs.  the  unemployment  datn.  nnd  yo.'.r  rSil.u 

.Mr.  IIF.RRKM..  Our  nbility  to  collnbornte  with  the  Secretnrv  of  Lnbor  in  ciirrv- 
ns  out  he  provisions  of  the  EmerRency  ,Tob  Assistnnce  Act"  is  no  Xende  t  on 
the  continued  existence  of  the  veterans.co.t-of-instrnction  progrnn.  nnd  "  e  "hn 
certainly  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretnry  of  Lnbor  in  every  wny  wo  ^^^^^ 
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Furthermore,  the  veterans-cost-oMnstructJon  program  mnkes  no  signiflcnnt  con- 
tribution to  the  tight  ngainst  recession  nor  to  the  improvement  of  employment 
opportunities  for  veterans. 

Congressman  Conte.  Vou  further  .<tate  that  veterans-cost«of«instruction  funds 
will  not  he  svent  until  fiscal  year  1976,  as  an  excuse  for  not  spi»nding  the  money. 
Tliij;  .situation  arises  because  of  the  fact  that  instead  of  spending  the  initial  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  which  was  passed  in  October  11)72,  with  explicit 
directions  that  it  become  effective  instantly,  your  Department  imi>ounded  the 
funds.  You  only  spent  them  after  you  were  sued  by  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Concerned  Veterans.  Then  you  took  the  late  release  of  tho.se  funds  as  the  excuse 
for  not  releasing  the  next  year's  appropriation  until  June,  viohiting  the  provisions 
of  the  law  that  required  that  you  pay  grantees  three  times  during  the  year.  Now 
you  come  back  with  this  excuse  for  not  carrying  out  the  program— this  excuse 
Imsed  on  your  original  refa^sal  to  carry  out  congressional  intent.  The  mind  bog- 
gles. Explain  how  your  flouting  of  our  intent  justifies  the  refusal  to  carry  out 
the  program  now. 

Mr.  HEBRELt,  Our  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  fund  the  veterans-cost-oMnstruc- 
tion  programs  are  not  based  upon  the  year  in  which  the  funds  will  be  spent.  As 
we  have  stated  before,  we  believe  that  the  veterans-co.st«of-instruction  program 
has  stimulated  most  colleges  to  initiate  a  veterans  recruitment,  counseling,  and 
tutoring  effort  nnd  we  believe  that  most  of  them  will  be  willing  and  able  to  con- 
tinue thi.s  effort  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds.  We  do  not  claim 
that  the  VCI  program  is  not  still  serving  a  useful  purpose;  however,  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  for  higher  education  is  finite  and  it  is  our  judgment 
thnt  we  can  be.st  serve  all  needy  student.*?,  including  veteran.s,  by  concentrating 
scarce  Federal  funds  on  student  financial  aid.  If  we  are  to  divert  funds  to  sup- 
port narrow  categorical  aid  programs  sening  special  interest  groups,  no  matter 
how  desen'ing,  it  mwM  ultimately  re.sult  in  less  support  for  student  financial  aid 
progrnms  which  provide  assistance  to  all  groups  whose  members  are  in  need  of 
such  nid. 

Congressman  Contk.  There  is  nn  E  in  HEW  which  I  believe  stands  for  educa- 
tion. I  thought  the  Secretary  was  supposed  to  be  the  Nation\s  chief  education 
oflicer  concerned  with  coordinating  its  education  policy.  This  is  the  one  statutory 
program  that  gives  colleges  the  capability  of  dealing  with  veterans.  Your  oflSce 
has  shown  little  interest  in  educational  opportunities  for  veterans  despite  the 
fact  that  the  GI  bill  is  expected  to  put  $4  billion  into  post.secondary  education  this 
year  while  HEW*s  programs  are  expected  to  put  in  $2,104  million.  I  simply  can't 
understand  how  your  office  can  continue  to  ignore  this  expenditure  and  at  the 
same  time  want  to  kill  the  one  program  that  gives  you  a  handle  on  it?  Could  you 
explain  this  lack  of  interest  in  your  statutory  role  to  coordinate  the.se  programs? 

Mr.  Hkrrkli..  We  believe  that  institutional  student  financial  aid  officers  are 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  an  effective  job  of  coordinating  student  financial 
aid  re.<ources  for  all  their  students,  including  veterans.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
OE  can  b(»j«t  a.ssist  veterans  by  continuing  to  provide  them  with  student  financial 
aid  which  is  why  we  are  proposing  to  concentrate  higher  education  funds  on  the 
student  fi^     Mai  aid  programs. 

ConpTe.s.Hnmn  Co.nte.  Apparently  the  Administration  is  argiiing  informally  that 
tUe  VA's  Veterans  Representative  program  is  a  substitute  for  the  vets-cost-of- 
in.st ruction  program.  Yet  we  were  a.ssured  that  these  programs  were  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Admini.<?tration  to  be  duplicative,  when  the  VA  originally  requested 
the  money.  Further  prime  function  of  the  vets  reps  is  to  expedite  VA  checks  and 
other  prolilems  which  have  forced  thousands  of  veterans  to  drop  out  of  schools. 
The  assignment  of  vets  reps  was  supposed  to  free  the  veterans-cost*of«inst ruction 
people  for  outreach  programs.  I  hope  you  will  be  sure  to  see  that  this  argnment 
is  no  longer  used  because  vets  reps  are  not  college  employees  and  do  not  have  the 
impact  that  people  funded  through  HEW  programs  are  having.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  San 
Diejro  veterans  task  force.  It  .shows  the  enonnons  impact  of  the  veteransTo.««t*of- 
instrnction  program  colleges,  which  like  the  Office  of  Education  had  often 
ignored  the  veterans,  who  were  taken  under  this  Nation's  most  unfair  draft. 

Congressman  Contk.  Last  year  your  argument  for  recission  of  this  program 
was  that  you  would  rather  give  the  money  to  the  veterans  than  to  the  institution.s. 
Then,  of  course,  the  Administration  threatened  to,  and  did  veto  GI  hill  increases. 
At  the  name  time  you  say  that  you  ignore  the  fact  that  tuition  nowhere  covers 
college  costs  and  so  there  would  be  not  veterans  offices  without  this  money.  HEW 
employees  have  also  .stated  in  connection  with  this  rescission  that  it  is  not  a 
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vonr  o-^  ^^.  "         ^''^"^  ^^^^  Prosidonr's  n„(ij;ot  Mosi^ngo  for  fiscal 

imM  nntw-  fsn^  Pr  "mry  responsn»ilit.v  for  most  (odncntioii  and  iimnpowor  tnUn- 

vo  i^Z?      .^L-'"^'  aro  donying  that  statonumt.  Your  ni.ilit.v  to  contradict 
.^.M  ui>o!u>.s  at  times  overwhelms  even  the  crwinlity  of  one  ulm  Has  seen  other 
admim.stratlons  straddle  all  slde<  of  a  fence. 

or/u'jm!.?!?^^^'  »»«^^J'<*^»,<*on^'istent  in  onr  contention  that  the  hulk  of  Fed^ 
TvoL^i^^t''  «  nnandal  assistance.  For 

example  in  fiscal  year  197,).  stndent  financial  assistance  constltnted  nearlv  90 
hIivT.  f'^fi      I?^^'*"*^  ;^dncntion  hndget  reqnest.  .Most  colleges  and  nnivor.s'ities 
ioH  ^^l  reermtmeiit  programs  for  veterans  as  well  as  other  dlsadvan^ 

n  n  ^^Tf^  1  ''Sf*^^-''        ''"^  ^"''^  helieve  thev  will  ceasi^ 

LraiM  it^eminaT^r'*  ^''^^'''^^        ^^"^  veterans-cost-of-instruction  pro- 


BASIC  GK.\NT  PROGll.XM  Tn.MXINO  CON'mxCT 

Mi\  Co.N-TK.  Look  at  the  p^o^rram  in  the  Univorsitv  of  California 
at  Irnno.  They  are  l)e<rinnin^r  now  to  face  and  solve  this  problem  be- 
<•an.se  of  the  \  eterans  Cost  of  Instruction  Office  in  tlie  campus.  I  have 
a  report  liore.  T  want  to  know  whether  that  financial  aid  workshop 
contract  which  T  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  can  be  amended  to 
niHude  adequate  covera^re  of  veterans'  financial  aid  problems. 

Air.  \  oio'r.  Are  you  referring:  to  the  tminin^?  contract  we  have  re- 
cently let  for  the  basic  arrant? 

Jfr.  CoxTK.  Yes. 

Jfr.  VoioT.  T  am  not  sure  whether  it  requires  a  contract  change  to 
he^rin  with.  Mr.  Conte,  but  we  arc  makin^r  all  efforts  to  include  in  the 
trammer  sessions  all  ^rroups  that  deal  with  jrottin<r  students  enrolled 
m  postsecondary  education. 

T  think  some  effort  is  bcin^r  made  to  include  veterans  groups  there 

r  will  doublechcck  to  make  sure  that  this  is  done. 


SPECr.Mi  SEUnCES  TO  \T.TERAXS 

r^P^*'  ^  ^^'^"'^  ^  P^i"^  '^o*  ^^^^ 

An  '  "E^"^*'^^»on  in  its  talent  search  program,  wliich  includes  some 
100  projects  scattered  throughout  the  countiT.  ha.s  made  a  very  direct 
effort,  successful  effort,  to  identify  and  motivate  veterans  to*  pursue 
postsecondary  education  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  them  at  both  the  precollege  and  college  level. 

Second,  wo  established  12  educational  opportunitv  centers  at  an 
averagi^  of  about  $200,000  each  thmughout  the  count  r'v  last  year.  One 
ot  the  nrnuary  objectives  of  these  center.^  located  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  has  been  the  identification  and  motivation  of  veterans  to  take 
advantage  of  this. 

Third.  I  think  we  should  point  out  that  there  are  57  Upward  Bound 
typo  veterans  projects  in  the  Office  of  Kducatiou  supported  throu<rh 
the  .special  services  efforts  that  are  designed  exclusivelv  to  provide 
precollege  training  for  veterans.  Finally,  all  of  the  f^pecial  senl'^es 
programs,  some  noO  that  are  located  througlioiit  the  country,  provide 
supportive  counseling,  tutorial,  and  remedial  services  for  veterans,  so 
that  all  in  all  the  total  population  we  hope  to  have  served  by  the  close 
of  tins  year  represents  some  50,000  students,  approximately  10,000 
of  whom  will  be  Vietnam  veterans. 
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Mv.  CoNTE.  Thtit  is  a  little  better  track  record  than  we  had  last  yean 
Dr.  Spearman.  It  certainly  is.  I  think  Mr.  Millers  point  is  that  we 
are  faced  with  the  critical  issue  of  whether  an  institutional  aid  pro- 
L'nim  is  the  best  way  to  increase  available  benefits  and  to  motivate 
vctonms  to  l'o  or  whether  the  kind  of  existing  programs,  in  laleni 
Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  the  educational  oprt)rtunity  centers,  con- 
stitute the  best  mechanism.  With  the  liberalization  of  the  eligibility 
for  the  campus-based  programs  and  the  liberalization  of  veterans  bene- 
fits, all  of  these  things  are  now  available  to  them.  v    .   ^  ^  ifin 
Mr.  CoNm  I  want  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  begin  to  tumii 
your  i-espousibilities  for  a  Labor  Department  draft  plan  on  the  vet- 
erans provision  of  the  Emergency  Job  Act.  It  shows  little  evidence 
of  any  HEW  or  OE  contribution. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  response  to  that                   _x  .tn  * 
Would  you  begin  by  sending  me  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  40  ou^ 
standing  veterans  cost  of  instruction  program  reports  so  that  they  mav 
bo  used  as  examples  for  other  projects? 
I  would  find  that  useful. 

RESPONSE  TO  VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

Right  now,  would  you  tell  me  what  thoughts  you  have  in  mind  to 
(leal  with  the  veterans  unemployment,  education,  and  training  needs! 

Mr.  Hkrkeix.  Mr.  Conte,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  coordinate 
with  other  parts  of  HEW  to  determine  what  action  the  Departinent 
is  taking  with  the  Department  of  I-rfibor.  A  copy  of  the  latest  docu- 
ment relating  to  DHEW  planning  with  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
bo  submitted  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

MINORITT  ENROLLItfENT  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CoxTE.  Testimony  during  last  year's  hearings  indicated  that 
t\\or^  was  some  difficulty  in  achieving  adequate  levels  of  minority 
enrollment  at  a  postsecondary  level.  You  stated  that  minority  groups 
were  underreprescnted  in  virtually  all  types  of  postsecondary 

institutions.  ,  .      , .         i.«  i.u 

AVhat  progress  has  been  made  in  correcting  this  situation  over  tne 

past  year?  ,     .  , 

Dr.  Piuijjrs.  Mr.  Conte,  I  have  to  say  in  candor  that  the  progress 
here  has  been  less  encouraging  tb.an  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report 

at  this  time.  .  ,  „  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latest  statistics  on  enrollments  among  minor- 
ity populations  show  a  marj^nal  decline  particularly  among  blacks 
this  vear. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  problems  that  has  contributed  here  is  the 
economic  situation  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  full  costs  of  edu- 
cation together.  Of  course*  one  of  the  things  that  we  feel  is  most  impor- 
tant is  that  we  have  the  kind  of  funding  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  low-income  and  minority  population  so  that  we  r^lly  can  begin 
to  attack  this  problem  in  a  systematic  way.  In  other  words,  part  of  the 
motivation  that  lies  behind  the  full  funding  request  in  the  basic  grant 
program  is  to  try  to  attack  this  problem  better  than  we  have  been  ^le 
to  do  thus  far.  T  would  not  wajit  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  Office 
of  Education  is  not  doing  something.  We  have  made  special  efforts  m 


the  training  materials  that  have  been  developed  for  the  basic  educa- 

.Ski^^o""'^''.^',"*"^  program  to  make  the  materials  that  are  used 
available  in  Spanish  language  as  well  as  English. 

f  J  ini!!^c  ""3     develop  materials  that  are  specifically  geared  to 
""''i  of  mmoritios  in  the  development  of  those 

iniining  luateriais. 

Of  course,  as  Dr.  Spearman  mentioned  cariier,  the  maior  effort  to 
sort  of  build  the  capacity  to  not  only  gain  access  to  postsecondary 
education  but  also  to  succeed  once  entered  into  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, wo  rely  ver>-  heavily  on  the  continuing  work  of  the  special  serv- 
I^^^W  ®  that  Dr  Spearman  is  responsible  for  and  which  he 
reported  upon  earlier.  I  thmk  you  have  identified  a  very  fundamental 
problem  with  which  wc  are  continuing  to  concern  ourselves  and  which 
1  think  we  all  have  to  watch  carefully. 

raOERAL  in>  ORTONB 

f  ^f'^r*^-  ^'°Vl^  ^^'^^^^  y^'^^'^  hearing,  mention  was  made 
at  tho.%  hearings  of  the  Office  of  Education's  $1.5  million  report  on  the 
Commission  on  Financing  Postsecondary  Education.  That  report 
stated  that  institutions  ofTiigher  education  require  support  froni  all 
sectors,  Federal.  State,  private,  family,  and  student  to  remain  function- 
ing. 

In  the  past  several  years  you  have  recommended  boLstering  student 
aid  at  the  expense  of  institutional  aid  as  a  preliminary  Federal  effort 
to  maintain  adequate  postsecondary  education  in  the  country. 

Each  year,  however,  the  financial  pressures  of  postsecondary  institu- 
tions have  increased  to  the  point  that  many  especially  private  institu- 
tions are  threatened  with  closure.  What  consideration  has  been  given 
to  other  methods  of  Federal  support  ? 

Dr.  BelIj  We  have  weighed  the  whole  matter  of  institutional  aid  and 
have  talked  about  it  considerably  in  HEW  and  also  with  0MB.  We 
remain  convinced  that  the  student  aid  program  is  doing  a  considerable 
ties'  institutions,  notwithstanding  their  fiscal  difficul- 

T  J,  ?<'!°io^'edge  these  difficulties  and  share  your  concern  about  them. 
i-Ai  11  •  <'"™'''nents  staying  up  as  they  are  and  actually  gaining  a 
little  bit  is  attributable  to  a  consicferable  e.\tent  to  our  .student  aid  pro- 
gi^ms  and  our  loan  programs  that  make  this  available. 

I  should  say.  Mr.  Conto,  without  belaboring  the  poi 't,  that  at  the 
present  time  we  have  not  formulated  all  of  the  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration s  proposal  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  that  is  now  up.  But  I 
think  It  would  }»  safe  to  say  that  our  prime  concern  is  still  going  to 
boon  student  aid  and  providing  equality  of  opportunity  and  empha- 
sizing the  replacing  of  those  resources,  almost  $2  billion,  hopeftilly 
leaving  to  the  States  and  other  resources  the  financing  of  the  schools, 
bo  I  do  not  anticipate  an  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
get  into  institutional  aid  in  any  larger  way  than  we  are  now,  with  our 
developing  institutions  program  being  the  largest  ones. 

As  I  say  that.  I  have  to  e.\press  my  concern  about  the  fiscal  condi- 
tions of  the  institutions,  particularly  the  private  schools  that  are  hav- 
ing a  tough  time  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  It  is  really  a  tough  situation. 
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I  dont  know  how  you  do  this,  but  the  Carnegie  Institute  recently 
recommended  a  pn^^m  to  equalize  tuition  costs  for  students  as  one 
means  to  limit  the  pressures  on  private  institutions.  Has  this  proposal 
been  reviewed  by  your  Office  and  do  you  think  it  would  be  effective! 

Dr.  Bku.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  getting  a  lot  of  consideration  in  the  de- 
liberations now  in  some  options  papers  we  are  looking  at  in  anticipa- 
tion for  the  position  we  will  take  on  the  new  higher  education  bill. 

I  don*t  know  just  how  we  will  come  down  on  that  yet  because  H  has 
not  been  resolved.  One  of  the  options  being  weighed  is  some  kind  of 
K  differential  so  that  not  only  do  we  give  access  to  college  but  we  give 
some  variation  in  choice  for  the  low  income  students  to  nave  access  to 
more  costly  schools,  particularly  the  private  oats. 

fWOLKL  FATXEKTS  DELimT 

Mr.  CoNTE,  In  1973  Federal  payments  to  the  student  aid  funds  wers 
made  in  April  In  1974  delivery  was  delayed  until  May.  Do  you  antici- 
pate anv  improvement  in  delivery  this  year! 

Mr.  ttnmiEU^  Mr.  Conte,  I  am  delighted  you  asked  that  question. 
Dr.  Phillips  will  respond. 

Dr.  Piiaups.  Mr.  Conte,  we  were  able  to  deliver  the  State  per- 
centages in  the  three  campiis  based  programs  to  the  Congress  this  last 
weekend.  All  systems  are  in  readiness  to  deliver  the  grant  awards  to 
all  of  the  4,000  participating  institutions  by  the  end  of  this  month 
on  the  •'^Ist  of  March. 

Mr.  CoKTE.  Very  good. 

Let  me  commend  you  on  that. 

Dr.  Philliw^  Thank  you. 

Thank  Dr.  Spearman  and  his  division  because  they  are  the  ones 
doing  the  woric*   

WORK-STCDT  WEFOBT 

Mr.  Coxnu  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educatiwi  in  Jan- 
uary last  vear  stated  the  work-st\idy  program  had  problems  with  sex 
discrimination,  conflicts  of  interest  and  displacing  of  regular  em- 
ployees. The  testimony  last  year  stated  that  no  specific  steps  have  been 
taken  to  correct  the  problems  described  in  the  report  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  there  has  been  any  progress  in  this  particular  ar^ 

Mr.  Herrelu  I  have  been  to  every  appropriation  hearing  and  I  did 
not  recall  the  testimony  on  sex  discrimination  or  any  other  type  of 
discrimination  in  the  college  work-study  program. 

Mr.  Conte.  This  is  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  HwwEtL.  On  college  work-study  ? 

Mr.  CoKTE*  Yes.  ^  ^  , 

I  will  get  it  out.  I  wish  I  had  it  here.  I  will  have  my  staff  people  dig 
it  out  and  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Herrell.  Fine,  thank  you. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  »00»AM  FAWIOTAHON 

Mr.  Conte.  Testimony  last  year  indicated  there  were  isolated  poch^ 
across  the  country  where  guaranteed  student  loans  were  not  available. 

You  anticipated  that  new  regulations  simplifying  the  requirements 
would  help  this  problem*  To  what  extent  has  this  been  true  t 
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YouK.  I  think  the  sjUiomeiit.  is  still  a  tnieoiie.  There  arc  places 
witJim  the  country  whero  lenders  have  been  less  than  willing  to  nar- 
tieipateiniheprojfrain* 

The  \vav:5  we  have  lh\m  able  to  ut^iek  that  are  throudi  the  siKJcial 
allouaniv  by  havin^'urontinuul  inleiv.st  rate  forthep;u>t  fourmiartcn? 
or  hi  pi  iviMit ;  the  7  percent  piv  \  '  by  the  leirishition  plus  the :)  iKsr- 
cent  in  the  ^nxml  allowanre  wu,^,.  i^.akes  it  a  little  more  attractive  for 
iciiaers. 

As  the  iiiteivst  rates  aiv  •roinjr  (jown,  as  thev  appi^ar  to  be,  we  think 
tins  pmgrain  becomes  nioi-e  attnu  tive  to  leiulJi-s  and  in  fact  there  will 
l)c  more  i^artieipatiou  in  these  few  i)ocket«.  I  should  iwint  out  tJiat 
acmss  tiie  board  even  thouj^h  theiv  iiiuy  l)e  these  indivicfual  situations, 
tiie  volume  ot  loans  umler  the  pmp'jun  is  still  incn»asin|r.  It  inctxjased 
III  U4.>  over  li)74  and  we  anj  ^)rojectin{r  a  further  increase  in  197C  of 
t  Jie  act  nal  numbers  of  loans  biMiig  made,  so  that  acix)ss  the  board  tJicm 
IS    fjnny  sij^able  amount  of  money  being  made  available  by  lenders. 

Ur.  ijku^  W  e  tliink  with  the  change  in  the  interest  rate  picture  that 
iiiavu*  guaranteed  student  loans  an»  going  to  be  more  attractive  to 
ieiuhng  institut  ions  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

When  the  prime  rate  wai  umind  12  or  V\  percent  the  banks  had 
iKuter  options  many  times.  .My  own  view  is  that  with  that  change  we 
will  prob:il)ly  see  more  in(erei;t  by  more  instittitioiis  in  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  pi-ogram.  HoiH^fully  they  will  get  into  these  i)ockcts 
where  theix^  has  notion  availability  in  the  past 

Mr.  York.  Some  of  the  inteninrdianges  we  have  made  in  the  pro- 
gram have  made  the  program  more  ivspoiisive  to  the  lenders. 

A  year  ago  and  prior  to  that  we  weiv  not  doing  a  verv  good  job  of 
getting  interest  payments  out  in  a  timely  fashion  or  making  payments 
on  the  chums  for  defaults. 

That  has  I^cimi  substantially  improved  over  the  past  year.  Wo  arc 
very  eurivnt  in  nuikiag  intert»st  payments  to  the  lenders  and  also  pav- 
ing the  ehiiins  filed.  *  " 

That  also  has  an  impact. 

WOUK-STn>Y  KKPORT 

.NIr.  CoNTK.  Ijct  me  go  back  to  the  report  sent  to  Mr.  Flood,  our 
Hiairman.  on  January  16.  1074.  !t  was  signed  by  John  Ottilia,  U.S. 
(  oimuis.<ionerof  Education.  It  is  entitled  "Executive  Summary  of  the 
(  ollogi*  ^^ork-Study  Program."  One  page  here  says,  «Men  also  hold 
more  low-level  positions  while  r>0  percent  of  the  women  in  the  college 
work-study  program  hold  clerical  jol>s.'*  With  few  exceptions  men 
were  paid  more  than  women  even  when  l)oth  were  employed  in  similar 
jol>s.  It  indicates  need  for  data  and  further  ivsearch  on  the  allotment 
formula  for  college  work  .study. 

Dr.  Piinxij^j^.  I  think  that  Is  a  ^unlmarv  of  an  internal  evaluation 
study.  I  think  that  we  would  l>erluips  like  to  submit  a  resiwnse  to 
your  qiie.<tioii  for  the  record,  if  that  would  acceptable. 

Mr.  CoNm  All  right. 

fTlie  information  follows:] 
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ExEcrrivE  Summaky  of  thk  Coixe(je  Work-Study  Progii.\m 

The  executive  summary  is  an  evaluation  study  prepared  under  contract  by  the 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Kesearch  for  the  Office  of  Education.  The  study  is  a 
report  of  statistical  findlnjcs.  It  was  not  desiRne<l  to  test  an  hypothesis  that  the 
Institutions  operate  the  program  in  a  diH-riniinatory  manner,  and  It  does  not  In 
fact  test  that  hyiK)thesis. 

Discrimination  on  the  ba>iN  of  sex  has  been  prohlhite<i  undor  program  guide- 
lines for  the  college  work-study  program  at  least  since  1008,  when  the  CWSP 
manual  was  issued.  To  the  hest  of  my  knowledge  the  Office  of  Education  has 
never  received  from  any  student  a  complaint  of  discrimination  in  employment 
under  the  CWSP,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  institution  which  has  been  accused 
of  operating  its  program  in  such  a  manner. 

Our  conclusion  from  these  facts  Is  that  the  statistical  correlation  observed 
by  the  Hurean  of  Applied  Social  Research  must  have  an  explanation  other  than 
the  one  advanced  l»y  the  authors  of  that  study,  who  had  insufficient  grounds 
for  making  their  observation. 


Mr.  CoNTK.  Your  justification  states  that  the  student  aid  program, 
your  looomniondations  will  reach  approximately  2  million,  students. 
Testimony  last  year  indicated  there  are  about  10^^  million  students 
in  postsccondarv  education.  And  you  say  that  has  increased.  What 
forms  of  assistance  are  available  to  8i/o  million  students  not  reached 
by  these  projri'ams?  Can  you  estimate  how  many  students  are  covered 
by  other  forms  of  assistance  ? 
^  Will  you  put  that  in  tlie  record  ? 
Dr.  Bfxl.  Yes. 

As  you  know,  we  did  not  use  all  our  basic  opportunity  grant  money. 
In  addition  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  is  available.  We 
can  answer  that  more  extensively. 

[The  information  follows :] 


OTIIKR  SOllU  KS  OF  STUDENT  INCOME 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOURCES  OF  STUDENT  INCOMB^^ 


Household  Income 

Source  of  Student  Incotne\ 

Under 
$5000 

$5000 
7499 

$7500 
9999 

$10  000 

^  ^  V  y  V  V  V 

14,499 

24.999 

Over 
$25*000 

Family  Assistance 

31.0 

30.8 

32.0 

37.2 

44.3 

63.7 

Earnings 

25.^ 

39.2 

43.6 

42.7 

37.4 

19.6 

Savings 

7.9 

5.5 

5.1 

5.5 

6.5 

9.5 

Ernloyer  Grants 

0.5 

0.2 

O.I 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

veuei«ii9  Avuuiniscracion 

7,9 

8.3 

8.0 

5.1 

3.0 

1.0 

Public  Assistance 

3.4 

0.2 

Social  Security 

5.6 

2.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.4 

0.5 

Personal  Loan 

l.I 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

Other  Sources 

4.6 

4.3 

3.2 

2.3 

2.4 

1.6 

Subtotal:    Non-OE  sources 

85.9 

92.1 

93.7 

94.7 

95.6 

96.8 

OE  Assistance 

14. 1 

7.9 

6.3 

5.3 

4.4 

3.2 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

U    For  all  students  in  Postsecondary  Education,  October  1973,  from  U  S 
Census  Bureau  Data 
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(;IAKANTKKI)  STl DKN  T  LOAN   I^ItOOKAM  SPKriAI.  AI.I.OWANCK 

Mr.  CoXTK.  In  yonr  j^tatiMuciit  this  morning  yon  anticipate  the 
inaxiiiumi  interest  aUowance  rate  of  :i  percent  will  be  necessary  for 
the  iruaranteed  stnchMit  h)an  proirram  throngh  the  end  of  fiscal  lOTfi. 
Does  this  lake  into  aecoiuit  the  overall  tlecline  in  the  interest  rates 
over  the  past  '2  or  •>  months  ^ 

Mr.  YouK.  Xo,  sii\  it  docs  not. 

At  the  point  this  estimate  was  prepared  we  were  experiencing  very 
high  interest  rates  thronghont  the  economy  and  experienced  a  situa- 
tion wiiere  we  had  a  o  percent  speciul  allowance  in  effect  for  a  number 
of  months.  We  did  not  at  that  point  forecast  a  downturn  in  the  interest 
rates.  It  is  possible  that  we  will  have  a  lower  than  3  percent  special 
allowance  paid  during  a  portion  of  IWu  a^snnung  that  the  current 
trend  continues. 

eOSTSKfON'DAKY  KOrcATlON  .miUTIOX  KATKS 

Mr.  CoNTK.  ('an  yon  estimate  for  us  what  percent  of  the  students 
ivceiviiig  some  type  of  Federal  as>istance  actually  complete  their 
postsecoiidarv  ediu'ation  ? 

Dr.  Piiii.i.ii's.  I  do  iKit  thiidi  wo  have  complete  data  now  compar- 
in«r  attrition  rate>  among  tht)se  who  receive  aid  and  tliosi*  who  do  not. 

Aiu  si:s  IX  liKnunixc  FiXAXdAr.  xkkd 

Mr.  CoXTK.  What  steps  has  the  Ollice  of  Education  taken  to  correct 
abuses  in  the  reporting  of  linaiu*ial  need  niuler  student  assistance 
programs? 

Von  may  answei*  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  follows:] 

!$ASic  (JuANT  rKO(;KAM  KiNA.Nt  iAi.  KKrouriNt; 

The  ilata  siihmittHi  bv  students  ;ia<l  their  pareiits  on  the  Hasic  (iraiil  appli* 
ration  eiUted  ;nul  review ei!  in  a  >eries  of  manual  anil  antDUnited  priKoanres. 
The  ni.uuial  iiromlures  ha>iraU\  appl\  to  elarifyin;:  the  information  ent(Te( 
hv  the.stntlent  on  the  applic  athin.  opecially  as  to  dollar  nuionnts.  The  niitoniated 
prmednres  i)ri>vide  a  complex  and  tlniionKh  method  of  i  luK-kinK  the  ipiality.  lope,. 
andetJU^isteneyof  the  data  provided. 

K^stMdiallv  th»»  antf)matefl  review  procedures  works  as  follows.  All  data  on 
the  ft)rm  is  hevpunched  and  placed  in  the  app»i*-a»»'>-  eouiputer  record.  A  series 
t>f  elu»cks  is  then  ran  on  that  data.  If  the  application  is  properly  (ompleicd  ami 
all  data  Is  consistent,  the  aiiplieant  will  sinqdy  receive  the  rtsiUts  of  the 
proces.xink'  of  the  ai>pli<'ation.  However,  if  data  l>  missing'  or  ai^pears  to  he 
inconsistent  with  other  data  pro\ided.  the  applicant  w  ill  reieive  sptvihc  printed 
me<-aues  on  \\i<  >t*udent  ellj:lhilit\  report  repirdiuK  tliat  date.  Ksseiitmlly. 
the-se  mes>aKes  fall  into  three  catejrorie>.  The  lirsi  reganis  instances  where  the 
applicant  left  owl  some  data,  hat  jn- oa  other  information  cl.M'where  on  which 
to  ba.<e  a  louica!  asstnnption  repirdiuK  tiie  missinj;  «lat:i.  For  instance,  if  the 
:iopllcant  left  the  ipiestion  ou  marital  .-^tatU'^  blank  hut  imiicateil  his  lionsehold 
size  was  «)iie.  we  asMinie  he  i>  MU^Ie.  In  every  ease  that  we  make  an  assumption, 
we  tell  the  application  we  did  m»  and  imiicate  that  If  the  a.^sumption  is  incor- 
rect ln<  reiM)rt  is  void  and  that  he  should  Mihmit  tin*  cornrt  information 

Tile  second  catc^'or\  of  messages  involve  <'a>es  where  thedat  i  sci-uin  to  indieute 
tlie  applicant  made  iin  error.  K«u  instance,  if  an  applieant  entered  notimihiy 
different  nmubers  for  hou>ehohl  size  and  nnmher  of  tax  exemptions  claimed,  a 
warniuL'  nie>sai:e  woahl  appear  on  \x\>  ivpt)rt  in  this  reganl.  I  he  applicant  s-  hen 
re>i.onsihle  for  making  sure  timt  the  proper  informatiMu  has  indeed  heeii 
provided. 
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'"'"!  "f  involve  instnn(v.s  wlioro  il.o  inmlic  int 

mrnT  Ti  :  "liioli  lias  :i  mtj  (jood  Hmiu  e  of  lipin- 

i:lSr:;;;\:?,t,';;';;,;';;s^^^^^  •  ■  "  -  » ••'   ™ 

'  I' ';:™  ■  I'"      107.-.-7ci  ,OT,li.„,|,.  v,.„r.  If  ,1  .t,„i,.„i 

vpt.Ml  ;w„  Uu;  >tiHlent  uill      torn  to  (.nntnct  our  pioo' t.inj  ai^^MK^  f      il  im-^ 

In  a.  (Iition  to  tliN  promlum  each  nistitnti<.::  u!H  he  nvelvin-  a  n.oefhlv 
mi  :|tive  roste.  of  all  students  who  indieated  o„  their  ha Jie  J  :      npp  ic^^^^^ 
vn  .     •  /h'"      ''''r'^         institution.  Included  on  the  ro.teT  is  in  i  e m  tS 

V  11  h  .  1  ^    7  ='PI'  >»-:«f;>"^  ancl  two  corrections,  the  institutions  n.ster 

u  11  ni  h-a.e    at  the  student  lia^  live  records  on  tile  and  ih-nee  has  received  live 

r  return  "'=>".v  instilmions  w  II 

. m  rulb  rexuu  thw  intonnatMn.  to  .n.ure  that  their  sUuWuis  :.re  snhinitting 
the  collect  inforniatioii  and  eorrect  report  for  Iheir  h..sic  ^'rant  awnrd 

I  nially  jr  slionh!  i.e  noted  that  the  ha-^ic  srrant  prou'rani  monitors' the  fre- 
im..c>  with  winch  varnni.  nies>:ii:e.  and  proMenis  are  occnrrinjr.  If  there  iw- 
pea.  to  he  more  than  an  acceptahle  nnniher  of  in(d»!enis  in  a  sneeitic  area  the 
:imo^^^^^^  pr(,cednres  uill       n.oditicd  so  as  to  injure  that  the  proper 

Mual  l.\  of  data  is  received  In  addition,  it  is  possible  to  sort  our  certain  tvpes  of 
problem  applua.its  for  further  rexicu  ^-fnr  instance,  nptdicants  reporting  uo  in- 
coine.  or  snhniitrinj:  of  mnltiplr-  appli.  atiops. 

In  s»nnn:iry.  the  uiaiiual  and  n:ac!iine  *Mlits  are  esscntiallv  desi-ned  to  detect 
ohyion<  inconsKtencies  and  errors  on  the  part  of  the  apjdicant.  advise  hini  of  the 
exiNtence  or  snch  dicsre|iancies.  and  pernut  an  oppiu'toiiity  for  CfMTecti(»ii.  Ohvi- 
on<lv.  (lehherate  iniMepre-entation  on  the  part  of  the  applicain  niav  not  neces- 
sarily detected  by  way  of  these  edits.  For  this  reason,  the  basic  jrrant  pn»- 
u'rani  i<  in  ilie  process  to  award  a  contract  in  snpprirt  f»f  pmtrrani  em»rts  to 
validate  stmlent  reported  (lata.  The  objectixes  of  this  validation  effort  are  as- 
follows : 

♦  /,  Valhlntion  of  hulitrlttnl  i ^/«/v.~-Validariou  activities  will  be  initiatrd 
iiy  miuostinu'  individual  applicants  to  provide  supporting:  docniiieiitatio.i  t(» 
verify  ih.  udarniat imi  reported  on  his  applicatitm  form.  In  the  event  that  dis- 
«-repancies  art'  continued,  the  aijplirant's  ap|dication  will  he  lepnKes.sed  and/or 
procedures  ft>r  the  recovery  of  au\  overpa.x nients  whicli  tiie  student  ha^*  ahvadv 
nu-eived  will  he  initiated  Ap|die;ints  will  be  selected  for  fcdlownp  both  on  the 
ba^K  of  institutional  referrals  and  on  Hie  basis  of  special  selection  from  the 
basic  ;:iant  aindlcant  data  base  In  aecordani  e  with  preestablished  criteria. 

In  vi(»\v  of  the  sensitivitv  and  (  wniplexity  of  an.»  .<ucu  validaticm  activitv  cols- 
siderahle  priority  will  l»e  dveii  durim:  this  initial  effi»rt  to  the  development,  test- 
ni:r.  and  rethienieitt  of  appropriate  and  acceptable  validation  procedures  which  are 
sensitive  to  the  individual's  ri^'hts  to  privar.x  and  confidentiality,  while  at  the 
same  time,  ins-urin;:  an  effertivo  mechanism  to  contnd  false  n»i»ortinj;. 

J,  Stathtiral  .i>?/////x/V— In  order  to  delhie  the  de;:rce  of  vaiidation  activities 
which  may  be  reipiired  in  snti|)ort  of  the  pro|ier  mana^vment  of  the  projrram.  a 
statistical  comparison  between  basic  zjrant  rep(U-ted  data  and  IKS  reported  data 
will  be  crmducted  for  a  reprcscntatix  c  sample  of  a|»|»li<ants.  The  overall  purpose 
of  this  activity  i^  to  determine  the  extent  to  wiiich  income  information  re|mrted 
r»n  the  iKisic  jcraiit  form  is  siniila.r  to  or  at  \ariancc  with  IIIS  income  ta.\  returns 
for  various  cate^rories  of  npi>llcants  This  data  w  ill  i»ermit  an  as>essnKmt  as  to  the 
Ceueral  accuracy  r>f  income  data  reported  to  th(»  Ollicc  f)f  Hducation.  and  on  the 
basis  of  specific  disccrnable  trends,  nwiew  basic  Kraut  tiro^rraiii  proc(»dun».s  to 
maintain  tlio  accuracy  of  reported  income  data  at  acceptable  l(»vels. 
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In  this  context*  U  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  grant  program  does  not  have 
any  evidence  of  signitlcant  misre porting  or  prognuu  abnse.  In  fact,  based  on  a 
small  study  conducted  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  during  May  of  1974,  It 
appears  that  data  reported  to  the  basic  grant  program  was  more  valitl  than  in- 
formation reported  on  otiier  need  analysis  forms.  Specifically,  the  institutions  re- 
(luesto<l  a  conflnnation  from  iwirents  who  reiwrted  different  income  amounts  on 
various  need  analysis  forms  as  to  which  reported  inccaae  was  correct,  Based  on 
the  replies  received  in  respou>e  to  the  audit  letter,  itarents  almost  in  all  cases 
indicated  that  data  reported  on  the  basic  grant  form  is  correct  and  information 
on  other  forms  is  incorrect.  0bvit)usly,  a  number  of  reasons  may  account  for  such 
disoreraucies.  For  example,  in  some  cases  the  information  reiwrted  the  nonlwsic 
grant  forms  was  an  estimate  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the  tax  year.  Also,  there 
ware  diuf  fences  in  the  specificity  of  instructions,  that  is  the  bas^c  grant  form 
asks  that  income  data  be  taken  from  a  specific  line  of  the  Federal  tax  return, 
whereas  the  other  need  analysis  form  merely  asks  for  income  for  the  year 
iuvolvwl. 

Obviously,  isolated  studies  of  this  type  are  not  sufficient  to  fully  document  the 
validity  of  student  rei>orted  data  under  the  basic  grant  program.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  basic  grant  program  has  attempted  to  prevent  any  potential  pro- 
gram abuse  by  engaging  in  a  set  of  coordinated  activities  designed  to  maintain 
an  effectively  managed  program.  Si)ecificaUy.  the  program  maintains  high  quality 
controls  during  the  initial  application  processing  stage  to  detect  and  correct  obvi- 
ous data  inconsistencies  and  omissions.  Second,  the  program  is  preparing  to 
follow  up  individual  applicants  to  verify  income  data.  It  is  exi>ecte<l  that  this 
process  will  be  fuUv  implemented  in  sufficient  time  to  validate  niiplicants  en- 
rolling in  the  1975-76  academic  year.  Third,  the  program  will  conduct  a  statistical 
analvsis  for  a  representative  sample  of  applicants  to  determine  the  scoi)e  and 
nature  of  possible  Uiisreporting  to  which  future  validation  efforts  must  be  ad- 
dressed. As  such,  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  applicant  reported 
data  continues  to  be  major  nmnagement  concern  to  insure  that  grants  are  awarded 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Tliank  yon,  Mr.  Cliairman. 


TAIXXT  SEARCH 


Mr.  X.vTCiiF.K.  In  your  instifications  yon  refer  to  talent  search  under 
special  pro<rranis.  In  addition  to  veterans,  what  do  you  mean  by  talent 
search  ? 

Dr.  Spearman.  Mr.  Natcher,  this  program  was  authorized  in  1965 
and  is  desi/^ied  to  identify  yoxmg  people  of  financial  or  cultural  need, 
and  encourage  them  to  pursue  postsecondary  education.  It  also  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  counseling  activities  as  well  as  the  identifica- 
tion and  recruitment  of  dropouts  from  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education  and  encoui  age  them  to  resume  educational  activties. 

At  the  present  time,  1-25.000  students  are  served  in  120  projects 
throughout  the  country.  Not  only  are  the  students  identified  but  in- 
formation on  (Nirccr  opportunities  and  financial  aid  availability  is  dis- 
seminated and  shared  with  them  both  on  a  1-to-l  basis  and  m  group 
sessions  by  project  counseloi-s  meeting  with  students  at  schools  on  the 

project  site.  ,      ,     ,  i.     r  xi 

Tliese  projects  are  located  in  both  rural  and  urban  parts  ot  the 

United  States  with  about  ."SO  percent  funded  in  urban  areas,  and  about 

44  percent  lorated  in  rural  areas. 

The  primary  obiective  is  to  identify  and  attract  young  people  of  low 

income  or  culturally  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and  encourage  them 

to  work  toward  postsecondary  educational  goals.  The  same  is  true  for 

dropouts.  .  XI  -i. 

I  think  an  impoi-tant  part  of  the  history  of  the  program  is  that  it 
came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  educational  opportunity  grants 
program.  T^p  to  that  time,  most  of  the  recipients  of  Federal  student 
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aid  or  any  kiiul  of  aid  woro  larf^idy  htutlcnt^  from  up[)er  income  cate- 

With  the  impkMuontation  of  the  ethicatitmal  opportunity  grants 
pro^nain  a  nu'dianism  wa^  nmletl  to  assist  institutions  of  postsccond- 
ary  ochication  and  the  Otlico  of  Ethu  ation  in  identifying  those  stuchMitb 
thai  had  been  hugely  neglected  in  po^t&e(•ondary  educational  recruit- 
ment. So  talent  search  was  legislated.  It  has  continued  to  be,  in  onr 
oi)inioii,  one  of  the  more  hucccsftful  mechanisiuh  for  the  identification 
and  recrnitment  of  studenrs  fmm  low-income  backgrounds  tor  post- 
seconihiry  education  available  in  the  country. 

Mr.X.viciiKK.Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Okkv.  Thaidc  you/Mr.  Chairman. 

rVhL  Kl'NDINa  OF  HASIC  OKAX  l'  I'KOIJKAM 

What  is  the  total  amount  that  you  o&timate  it  will  co^t  to  fully  fund 

B()(t's^ 

Mr,  IIkkhku..  J?1.0r)0  million. 

Mr.  Om.w  J^ased  on  an  eligibilit\  of  how  manv  students? 
Mr,  IIkkkklk.  1.:52:5,(>0()  students.' 

Mr.  Oiu-.v,  yiy  ollice  was  told  this  morning  that  the  College  Board 
people  estinnue  that  your  estimate  of  what  it  would  co>t  to  fully  fund 
HOG's  might  be  as  much  as  i?;lOO  million  low. 

^^r.  IIkkiu-.u..  It  is  my  mulerstanding  that  the  College  Board  in- 
dicated th.U  J?L:M)0  million  would  be  the  amount  nece-'sary  to  fullv 
fund  thv  program. 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  have  reexamined  our  estim;i(es.  AVe  believe 
that  tlje  $1.0r)()  million  is.su/Iicient  to  achieve  full  entitlement. 

r  might  a^k  Mr.  Voigt  to  give  you  some  additional  information. 

Mr.  Vimr.  I  think  by  and  large.  Mv.  Obey,  the  reason  for  the  actual 
decrease  in  the  tota!  funding  estimate  for  the  basic  grant  program 
w  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  getting  good  program  information 
on  recipients  and  their  backgrounds,  financial  situations,  and  family 
s!/.e<.  as  a  result  of  this  year  s  opeiation  of  the  program  and  are  con- 
veniently in  a  better  position  to  accurately  forecast  the  participation 
rate,  wliirh  is  lower  than  our  previous  estimate. 

Theoriginal  estimates,  of  course,  were  based  on  information  collected 
HI  naiiomd  samples  and  in  many  ca^es  based  on  information  that  one 
simi)ly  had  to  guess  at.  for  example,  income  distributiou  of  students 
m  proprietary  and  vocational  schools. 

KcoxoMir  l  Acrous  rxFr.rKxciNo  noo  pakticipatiox 

Mr.  ()m:v.  One  would  think  that  if  the  economy  is  going  to  pot  as 
last  as  It  has  been,  you  would  have  an  increasing  number  of  students 
eli<ril)h»_and  for  higher  amounts. 

Yow  would  thinl:  logically  that  if  anvthing.  your  estimates  ou<dit 
to£rt)iip  ratiierthandown.  *  * 

.\f r.  Voi(;r.  We  have  taken,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  economv  into 
•iccount.  Of  course,  we  arc  talking  about  e.->tiniates  of  activities  almost 
'2  years  from  now. 

Dr.  Hi:i.L.  I  miglit  point  out.  M\\  Obev.  that  not  oidv  have  tlie  college 
-ntrance  c\amination  board  estimates' been  high  bn't  ours  have  been 
too  high  as  endenced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  $135  million  surplus 
tins  year  m  BO(i\s  S()  1  would  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  take  i^L3 
hillion  to  turn!  BOGs.  even  with  the  economic  situation  as  it  is. 
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Mr.  Om.Y.  You  indiciiUnI  thi>  nioruiiigin  iv>i)onso  to  tlie  clisiinnnii- 
niid  1  think  tlie^^e  nre  almost  ynw  oxsict  words— that  you  were 
••worried  nhout  the  ecoiioui)  and  what  it  wouhl  (h)  to  your  capacity 
to  e>tiniato  for  next  year  in  the  HOds  projrraiu."  Wouhh/t  that  at 
leaM  iu  a  Muall  \\a\  arirur  aiJ:aiu^r  the  hn^ic  thrust  of  your  reeoni- 
luendation.s  in  puttin<r  alnioM  all  into  t!iv  lUKJ  hn^ket  i 

Mr.  Hkix.  My  point  wn-  that  it  ha^  heen  hard  to  estimate  expendi- 
tures ni  thi>  i)i-o«rraui.  and  now  that  another  unknown  fnetor  is  in- 
\t>l\ed.  in  the  deep  reee>sion  whleh  we  ha\e  iu)w,  it  will  be  e\en  more 
dillieult.  Xexerthele^-.  in  \ie\\  of  this  \ ear's  experienee.  tiie  elVort  wo 
Imve  uvMh\  adverti^inir  the  pr()<rianK  eontraet in<r  hijriis  n^IiooI  coun- 
>eh»r>and  >o  forth.  e\en  with  thi>  e\ten>i\ e  ell'orl  iroin<r  (»n.  eon>ider- 
inir  the  demanti  that  ha^  hei*n  there,  I  realh  think  that  i? K:^00.0()0.0()0 
is  just  !)evontl  w  hat  we  likely  would  utilize. 

Mr.  ()m.v.  .My  point  is  >imply  that  if  you.yoni-self.  indieate  that  you 
ha\e  roneern  about  what  the  eronomy  i>  coinir  to  do  to  your  ability 
to  e^iiniate  what  :i  kid  outrht  to  uet  nnd  how  unu  h  you  w  ill  have  spilh 
intr  over  to  the  next  Near,  thuvsn't  that  in  n  >ense  nr<rue  tor  the  con- 
tiiuiation  of  SK()(r.sM>  U)u  can  back  and  fdl  at  the  institutional  level? 


Dr.  Bkm..  1  think  we  cnn  do  it  nu)re  eflectively  with  HOGs,  espe- 
cially if  we  fully  fund  it. 

Dr.  Piiiu.irs.  We  might  niso  point  out  that  there  is  n  sifrnificant 
backinfr  and  filliufr  element  introduced  into  the  bud^ret  recommenda- 
tions this  vear.  That  is  the  $44  million  reconnncndation  for  the  State 
student  incentive  <:r:int  profjrani. 

Mr,  Obky.  Which  is  up  from  $-20  million.  That  seems  pretty  smalL 

Dr.  l^inu.ir.^.  Rut  that  doubles  in  terms  of  a  50-50  State  match  so 
vou  have  $88  million. 

Mr,  Obkv.  It  is  still  a  lot  smaller  than  SEOG  s. 

Dr.  PiiiLurs.  Except  when  you  take  into  account  the  increase  in  thr* 
basic  <rrant  availabilitv  proposed  under  this  l)ud<rct.  If  you  take  a 
fullv-fnnded  REO(t  pro<rram  plus  $14  million  for  SSIG  compared 
with  BKOG  at  $0()0  luillion  plus  current  SEOG  and  SSTG  appropria- 
tions, you  are  comin^r  out  with  a  less  complicated  series  of  pro,o:rams 
anda.^oiuewluit  hiirluM- overall  level. 

Mr.  OuKY.  T  understand  it  is  less  complicated  but  I  often  worry 
about  tliiuiTS  that  are  less  complicated  becnnse,  driven  the  many  differ- 
ences in  individunl  situations  aud  given  the  speed  with  which  facts  of 
life  chancre  for  indixiihinl  .Viuericnn  fniuilies.  simplilicd  fornmhie 
may  not  really  be  sopi)isticated  enough  to  fill  the  bill,  are  they? 


Dr.  PiriLUPs.  T  thiidc  you  are  making  an  important  point  and  one 
we  have  trietl  to  recogni/.e  in  our  reconnnendat  ion  of  $2.')0  million  for  a 
work studv  pro.frr5nu  which  i.-a  C5impus-ba>ed  progrnin. 

Mr.  Oiu:v.  But  you  are  cutting  work  study  from  Inst  year.  Yoti  arc 
estimating  on  page  that  the  number  of  kids  who  wiM  be  served  by 
work  study  will  decline  fi  oni  024.000  to  520.000. 

Dn  Pmixir.^.  That  is  correct.  We  have  to  think  about  each  of  these 
reconmiemlations  in  the  context  of  an  overall  program  of  delivering 
student  aid  effectively. 


IM  \\\rv  or  si  A  TK  sn  nF.N  r  ixi^kn  i  i  vk  (UI.vnts 
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What  we  are  suggesting  is  full  funding  of  basic  grants  which  is  sort 
of  the  first  half,  if  you  will,  and  trying  to  have  a  kind  of  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  other  half  which  involves  the  availability  of  State  stu- 
dent incentive  grant  moneys  on  top  of  an  expanding  State  effort  in 
this  area,  some  work  study  and  the  revolving  moneys  from  the  NDSL 
accounts  which  gradually  are  growing  and  maturing  plus  the  expanded 
availability  of  guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  randomly  checked  student  aid  budget  figures  for  six 
States  last  week  including  my  own. 

That  gradually  expanUing  effoi-t  has  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  of  tiiose 
six  States  reflect  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I 
know  it  certahily  has  in  my  own  State,  given  what  their  budget 
problems  are. 

Dr.  Bklu  I  thuik  the  States  are  finding  the  same  pressures  on  their 
bugeting  as  we  are  finding  in  ours. 
Mr.  Obey.  There  is  no  question. 

I  have  been  talking  to  the  people  on  the  authorizing  committee.  If 
there  is  any  one  program  they  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about,  it 
is  work  study. 

What  do  you  think  are  the  reasons  for  that? 

Dr.  Philups.  The  reasons  for  their  enthusiasm? 

Mr.  Obey.  Yes. 

Dr.  Pmujps.  I  expect  it  probably  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
sort  of  traditional  supjport  for  the  work  ethic  idea  of  students  working 
for  their  student  assistance,  and  not  encumbering  themselves  with 
loans  or  gettuig  what  sometimes  is  described  as  a  free  ride. 

Dr.  Bell.  Wlien  we  met  with  thorn  proposing  the  BOG  s  be  carried 
over  into  next  year,  they  countered  with  a  concept  of  putting  this  in 
work  study.  So  I  know  what  their  enthusiasm  is  for  it. 

default  hate 

Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Flood  may  have  asked  these  questions  before  I  came 
in.  Wlbit  is  the  default  rate  on  the  guaranteed  student  loan  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  default  nite  on  the  Federal  i)rogram  projected  for 
1976  m  19  percent  which  is  up.l  percent.  However,  I  think  it  is  im- 
iwrtant  to  make  another  point  related  to  that.  In  1976  for  the  first  time 
wo  are  projecting  a  decrease  in  the  actual  loss  rate  to  the  Federal 
GoveiTunent  from  approximately  12  percent  down  to  11  pei-cent  due 
to  our  much  increiised  collection  efTorts.  So  although  the  default  rate, 
which  relates  to  the  past,  basically  is  still  going  up  slightly  and  our 
ability  to  dciil  with  it  and  make  the  eventual  loss  rate  to  the  Govern- 
ment less  has  substantially  increased  over  the  last  year. 

Dr.  Beli^  I  think  we  should  say  for  the  record,  again  getting  back 
to  the  cxHument  I  made  about  the  changes  in  the  e<^'onoiny  which  are 
making  it  hard  for  us  to  make  our  estimates,  we  may  find  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  may  affect  that  default  rate  more  than  we  anticipate 
it  will.  The  GAO  projected  the  default  rate  would  rise  to  24  percent. 

I  do  not  think  they  allowed  for  the  intervention  that  we  have  had  in 
improving  the  program  and  managing  it  more  tightly  and  the  mgula- 
tions  we  have  promulgated  and  the  legislation  we  have  projected. 

The  thinf^  I  want  to  emphasize,  because  we  will  be  before  you  a  year 
from  now,  is  that  this  economy  may  make  that  prediction  of  Mr.  York's 
a  tough  one  to  live  by.  I  am  trying  to  weasel  a  little  on  that. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  don^t  blame  you. 
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UNIVKUSITV  COMMUNITY  SEUVICES 

Another  question:  One  program  that  I  frankly  am  not  that  well  in- 
formed on  is  this  university  community  services  program.  I  must  say 
that  without  knowing  much  about  the  specifics— although  I  do  know 
a  couple  of  couummities  in  niy  district  have  said  that  those  programs 
liave  Dcen  very  helpful  in  the  small  rural  couummities  where  they 
think  they  have  made  some  impact — I  am  just  impressed  philosophi- 
cally that  that  program  ought  to  be  a  state  obligation  more  than  a 
F'ederal  one. 

1  woud(»r  if  you  could  explain  to  me  just  for  my  own  education  and 
give  me  a  couph*.  of  specific  examples  of  how  these  pmgiauis  have 
IxHMi  usi'd  in  m  ban  versus  rural  amis. 

Mr.  Hkukki.1..  I  will  ask  Dr.  I^»estma  who  has  that  program  under 
his  jurisdiction  to  answer  your  question. 

Before  he  doi^s,  I  might  say  that  this  program  is  a  State  fornmla 
grant  program  with  a  State  matching  requirement.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  want  to  mention  that  o  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  or  $25,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  may  be  used  by  the  State  for  administrative 
inn*pose«. 

I  might  add,  also,  that  the  National  Advisoiy  Council  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Kducation  will  submit  a  report  soon  on  the  program. 

Dr.  Lkk>tma.  To  ask  me  to  pivc^^le  a  pi*esidenti:i!  report  is  to  ask  a 
good  bit. 

Mr.  Obkv.  1  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time  on  this  because  I  have 
a  numlvr  of  other  (questions. 

.\Ir.  LK^;s•rM.v.  I  wonder  if  I  may  submit  those  for  the  recor<l  because 
we  ha  ve  this  mass  of  data  coming  in. 

I  think  we  can  do  moie  justice  to  yom*  question  if  we  can  submit  it 
for  the  lecord. 

I  The  information  follows:] 
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University  Community  Service  Program 
Used  in  Urban  Versus  Rural  Areas 


The  basic  mission  of  the  University  Community  service  Program  is  to  implemont 
the  concept  of  education  as  a  continuing,  life-long  and  dyname  ptoeess 
.  through  which  adults  can  lead  more  meaningful  and  useful  lives  and  through, 
vrhich  concerned  communities  can  improve  their  functioning. 

The  legislation  places  an  emphasis  on  educational  assistance  in  urban  areas, 
thus  the  states  reported  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  that  eighty-four  percent  of  the 
Federal  allocation  was  used  in  urban-oriented  projects  and  sixteen  percent 
devoted  to  ^rural-oriented  projects. 

Following  are  representative  examples  of  higher  education  contributions  to 
coflwunity  problem  solving  through  specially  designed  educational  activities. 


Urban-oriented  projects 

PICO-UNlOW  NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCIL  (California) 

The  Pico-Union  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  aiixed  rcsidential/commerleal 
area  with  a  population  of  about  11,000  persons.    Sixty  percent  of  the  residents 
are  Spanish -speaking  and  30  percent  are  Black.    This  poverty  pocket  was  design- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  an  urban  renewal  area. 
The  collective  judgment  was  that  the  area's  residents  had  little  civic  awareness 
and  possessed  no  viable  organizational  structure  to  deal  effectively  with 
community  development  and  physical  renewal. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  Title  I  grant,  The  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  negotiated  a  teaching/consultation  agreement  with  the  neighborhood 
council  to  aid  in  (1)  improving  the  organizational  strength  of  the  council  (2) 
initiating  a  broal  community  education  program,  and  (3)  providing  technical 
assistance  in  coiwiunlty  organization,  economic  devclopiont .  housing,  planning 
and  education.    The  project  helped  to  generate  responsible  community  ^.nvolvc- 
nent  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  non-government  funding  for  the  council. 
Hore  than  900  citizens  of  the  area  learned  how  to  define  problems,  identify 
resources,  analyze  alternative  courses  of  action  and  inclement  plans.  University 
faculty  acted  as  resources  persons  for  citizen  task  forces  and  '.clped  to  build 
a  more  sophisticated  community  leadership  group.    Basic  to  the  educational 
endeavor  was  the  University's  decision  not  to  become  a  social  service  agency  nor 
to  duplicate  the  functions  of  existing  agencies,    with  the  faculty  in  a  teacher- 
consultant  role,  the  citizens  acquired  new  knowledge  for  better  decision  making 
and  developed  the  skills  necessary  for  maintaining  a  valid  community  organization. 

the  project  was  a  success.    Urban  renewal  is  progressing  with  the  active  partic- 
ipation of  the  community's  residents.    The  r*»sult«  also  indicate  that  in-depth 
education  of  a  community  helps  public  and  private  agencies  to  view  such  low- 
income  minority  as  less  threatening  than  in  cases  where  higher  continuing 
education  resources  are  not  employed.    The  project  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  a  community-through  cduc.ition-to  responsibly  assume  control  of  many  aspects 
of  its  governance.    Although  Federal  support  for  this  30-month  project  has 
ended,  university  resources  will  continue  to  be  employed  to  assist  a  r.wn-profit 
connunlty  corporation  in  sponsoring  low  to  moderate  income  housing  and  in 
designing  vest-pocket  parks, 

UCU,  having  reached  the  specific  objective  of  this  project,  has  moved  to  apply 
the  experience  gained  in  Pico-Union  to  the  community  of  Venice. 
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2.    SMALL  BUSINESS.  MmAr>h:M_K.Vr 
(Missouri) 

Minority  businessmen  l.ick*>d  adquatc  educational  background  to  operate  their 
businesses  successfully  In  a  depressed  predominantly  Black  area  of  St.  touls. 
The  project  was  designed  to  provide  business  and  financial  training  for  minority 
business  person-?;  to  provide  economic  development  tralnlnR  far  nelRhborhood 
organizations;  and  to  provide  leadership  and  Interpersonal  relations  trailing 
for  community  organizations  In  the  West  central  city  area  of  St.  Uuls.  The 
area  was  .1  corridor  of  contiguous  residential  and  conacre la 1  neighborhoods. 

Washington  University,  St.  l.ouls»  developed  this  projected  directed  at  300  to  500 
residents  of  the  coiLnunlty  who  were  affected  by  and  could  help  change  the  de- 
pressed economic  conditions  of  the  community.    They  Included  members  of 
neighborhood  corporations  and  minority  business  persons.    Cour.ses  were  offered 
to  the  business  person*;  In  financial  record  keeping*  marketing,  sales,  ad- 
vertising, and  other  sspects  of  running  a  business.    Courses,  workshops,  and 
confereLces  were  held  for  the  neighborhood  corporations  with  the  professional 
assistance  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration*  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  St.  Louis  business  persons.    The  .is sumption  behind  the 
project  w.is  th.it  economic    re-vltallzatlon  of  the  community  was  key  to  Its 
improvement.    This  project  was  concelvuj  as  an  Initial  step  In  that  direction. 

riie  project  with  $32,000  In  Kedcral  funds  and  $16,000  in  local  funds  fostered 
a  new  relationship  between  the  University  and  the  community.    Faculty  metiers 
continue  to  serve  as  consultants.    Business  administration  students  formed 
Business  Advisory  Teams  to  serve  as  on  site  consultants  for  businesses  or 
economic  development  projects.    Subsequent  university  efforts,  supported  by 
Title  1,  HEA,  have  been  aimed  at  the  same  community  groups  having  housing  and 
employment  problems. 

Projects  of  this  nature,  with  local  v.irlations,  are  being  conducted  In  tWeleve 
additional  states:    Al.ib.)m.i,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  K.ins.is,  Nebraska,  Tennessee, 
N'ew  Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio.    More  than 
3,000  sa.ill  buslne.ss  owners  and  operators  are  engaged  In  these  programs  to 
enhance  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

3-    WF.ST  SIDK  ACTION  PLW 
(Wisconsin) 

Community  groups  on  the  West  Side  of  Milwaukee  to  join  together  and  develop  their 
skills  to  deal  with  the  physlc-il  deterioration  of  the  community,  declining  public 
services,  and  the  wlihdr.iwals  of  financial  resources  from  the  area.    The  project 
was  designed  to  provide  leadership  training  for  community  loaders:  to  develop 
a  commimlty  education  program  on  the  causes  of  the  area's  problems;  to  develop 
a  community  wide  organization  to  combat  deterioration  of  the  .ire a;  and  to  make 
an  Incedlate,  positive  impact  on  problems  In  order  to  combat  apathy  among 
community  residents. 

Concordia  College,  with  the  cooperation  of  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension 
organized  the  project  at  the  request  of  a  community  group.    The  750  partic- 
ipants were  chosen  from  grass  roots  org.inlzations  through  Informal  ha  If -hour 
Interviews  with  lenders  of  every  cJmrch,  community  group,  block  club,  social 
club,  and  labor  union  In  tic  community.    Community  representatives  served  on 
both  the  advisory  and  planning  committees.    Leadership  came  from  the  college 
and  the  community.    The  steering  committee  was  made  up  of  leadership  of  the 
West  Side  Action  Coalition,  an    Independent,  nonprofit  organization  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  project. 
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The  educational  prog  raw  wart  built  arouiiJ  the  problems  tlic  cotwunlty  leaders 
f*'  Training  sessions  took  the  forw  of  nelKliborhood  ocetlngs, 

i#hlch  allowud  participants  to  develop  their  skill  In  handling  meetings.  Leaders 
were  first  trained  In  action  cowlttees  to  help  then  gain  knowledge  about  specific 
problem.    They  were  then  trained  In  skills  needed  to  fona  the  coaaunlty  wide 
orRanUatlon.    The  third  phase  assisted  the  leaders  In  developing  skills  required 
to  make  the  organization  sclf-supportlnr.  and  to  Insure  Its  continued  existence. 

COMunlty  leaders  learned  to  create  an  organization  that  would  enable  them  to 
focus  on  and  resolve  problems  facing  the  community.    Tlie  West  Side  Action 
Coalition  developed  a  Solid  organizational  structure  within  the  cooaaunlty.; 

The  coalition  has  been  able  to  assist  the  business  conanunlty  and  government 
leaders  In  piovldlnr  better  Service  to  the  coaniunlty    For  example,  the  over- 
assessment  of  West  Side  properties  had  prevented  homeowners  from  remoiellng 
their  homes.    The  coalition  aided  in  equalizing  assessments  throughout  the  city. 
A  coalition  campaign  has  resulted  In  millions  of  dollars  In  loans  to  community 
residents  who  wanted  to  buy  or  repair  homes.    U'glslatlon  is  being  proposed  to 
prevent  desl^atlng  arc4s  of  the  city  as  "no-loan  areas." 

With  $43,000  In  Federal  funds  and  matched  by  $24,000  In  Institutional  funds, 
comMinlty  residents  are  turning  from  apathy  toward  a  feeling  that  their  problems 
can  be  solved.    Young  families  have  been  buying  homes  In  the  area,  rcduclnc 
the  trend  toward  absentee  ownership. 

The  project  was  Concordia  College's  first  coamnmlty  service  program.  The 
College  has  since  become  nore  Involved  In  community  projects.    The  college's 
field  work  program  places  more  students  In  West  Side  agencies  and  schools  that 
have  asked  for  help.    Social  science  students  foc«s  their  research  on  community 
Identified  problems.    The  collegts  currently  cooperates  with  community  groups 
In  a  community  vld<»o  center,  and  a  recreational  program  for  nel^borhood  children. 

Rural-oriented  projects 

I-    A  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  FOR  IX)CAL  DEVELOPMENT 
(Arizona) 

Canado,  an  Isolated  Navajo  Indian  community  In  Arizona,  lacked  such  basic  public 
services  as  fire  protection,  police  and  security  protection,  garbage  collection, 
and  ambulance  service.    i1ie  coamunlty  had  no  mechanism  for  developing  or  plannlnt 
programs  to  deal  with  these  problesK.  p*«nnini 

Through  the  Initiative  of  personnel  at  the  nearby  College  of  Canado,  a  project 
was  established  to  Identify  Important  community  probleoB,  Irdlcate  problem- 
solving  resources,  and  develop  solutions  to  problems.    A  major  concern  of  the 
project  was  the  creation  of  a  Cooperative  Community  Council  for  Locil  Development 
The  Council  of  28  members  consisted  of  leaders  of  the  local  Navajo  Tribal  Chapter, 
the  community  of  Canado,  the  Oinado  public  school  system,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  other  Important  local  agencies. 

Through  a  rerles  of  workshops  and  seminars,  the  problems  of  the  community  were 
Identified  and  strategies  were  agreed  upon  for  developing  and  Implementing 
solutions  to  community  problems.    These  planning  and  action  cessions  were  broadly 
representative  of  the  comnunlty.    They  Included  local  Navajo  leaders,  park 
rangers,  ministers,  and  college  faculty.    Canado  College  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Council  in  planning,  developing,  and  carrying  out  the  project.  Nine 
thousand  dollars  wjs  made  available  from  Title  1  HEA  funds  and  the  College 
contributed  $4,60';:)  from  it  own  resources. 
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Throutlh  the  Coaaimttv  iuun-  ll.  such  ^crviios  .is  rt  scvage  dcvolopacnt  pro|cct, 
a  *,>oltCc  syritcn,  a  day-caro  *ciitor«  a  town  du»p*  anj  a&iiulanco  service,  atul  .\ 
volunteer  firo  departSA^nt  were  c^stabUshoJ* 

H)c  Collci^^c  of  (X,UKiU<)«  an  ,%  result  oC  thist  first  Venturis  Into  cor:sunU>'  service* 
h.i'i  JcvolopeJ  on-j;oin>^  relations  wiih  the  local  S.w.ijo  oomanitv.    Htc  College 
lUH*  has  4  persnnout  rcpro:»entative  on  the  to&anuntty  Cowcil. 


Tlic  a.my  giWemsvnt.il  agencies  In  ;i  scvon-county  area  of  South  central  KAn^.iji 
lacked  a  single  organization  with  the  staff  capabilities  to  v^uide  devolopaont 
.tctivltli'K  In  the  area.    A  Resource  Conservation  and  Dcvclopaent  Project  wa« 
established  by  Kansas  State  l*nlversity  In  cooperation  with  Pratt  Cocwunity 
College.    The  project  wouhl  provide  help  in  training  officials  and  other 
governneni  leaders^  In  under^tandluK  the  problens  of  development.    The  project** 
goal  was  to  service  thi.s  need  by  cqitlping  local  eonrattnlty  leaders  wltli  the 
knowledge  required  to  undertake  tliolr  own  development  projects  and  to  under- 
{Stan.i  local  probleSLS  vtthln  a  regional  context. 

A  series  oi  regional  ck-c tings  were  held  to  provide  local  leaders  with  inform- 
ation on  hos*^'  rule,  lot^al  taxation,  i^overnnent  efficiency,  and  related  subjects^ 
The  regional  Si'etlngs  were  followed  by  local  meetings  doallng  with  the  sane 
subject  fLitter.    Tlu*  77  participants  Included  city  .ind  county  officials  and 
Interested  citizens.    Ttie  program  was  led  by  faculty  rseaabers  fron  Kansas  State 
I'ulversltv,  AMchtta  State  I'nlverji ity,  th«  University  of  Kansas,  and  Pratt 
Conummitv  a*  liege,       well  as  representatives  froa  the  Lea  Rite  of  Kansas 
>tunUipallples  and  the  Wichita  toaliti.ion  Planning  Vrograa.    PLinnin);  for  the 
project  was  carried  out  by  the  faculty  laenbers  and  represent?  Ives  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  ntid  Dovelop:sent  Project. 

The  educational  progras  focnsed  on  coordination  and  planning  for  officials 
from  the  seven  t;ounties  served  by  the  project.    Covernnent  leaders  created 
two  regional  planning  cocsnlssions  and  coonltted  themselves  to  provide  the 
eumoy  to  support  further  planning. 

Instruction  was  offered  about  th*-  factors  which  Influence  development  oppor- 
tunities, the  organi.:ation  and  functions  of  re^;lonal  planning  commissions.. 
Technical  assistance  was  provided  in  developing  initial  work  prograas  of  the 
^■lanning  commissions  and  in  meeting  requirements  for  participation  in  Federal 
programs  of  economic  devolopsxent . 

During  the  projett  the  Chikiski.i  and  Indl.m  Hills  Rej?lonal  Planning  Commissions 
were  organized  and  fuitded.    Tito  State  f>epartment  of  Economic  Dcvelopsent 
designated  ;ho  .»oi.wi->slonj»  as  the  Area  Planning  Organizations  for  partic- 
ipation in  Federal  prograims.    Tlie  project  also  published  four  booklets 
entitled  ••Implementation  ol  Planning/*    These  materials  have  been  useful  to 
other  areas  in  K.insas. 


Ihe  St.  John  Valley  in  rural  northern  Miiiie  l*  soci.illy  bicultural  W%  Franco- 
Americans),  economically  Impoverished,  and  in  need  of  Inproved  care  for  tlie 
large  elderly  population.  TJiere  is  a  potential  for  employment  In  Institutions 
which  otfef  care  for  the  older  citizen  but  tr.ilning  opportunities  do  not  exist 
within  a  reasonable  geographical  diist.ince. 


(Kansa<) 


(M-ilne) 
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Jhe  Untvcrsity  of  tUinc  «t  rort  ic«nt  tn  uiid«rstaking  this  project  in  cooperation 
with  the  Aroostook  ftcjglonsl  Task  rorecc  on  Aging  and  the  Aroostook  Hental  Health 
Clinic.    Eleven  thousand  Federal  dollars  nutchcd  with  eight  thousand  University 
dollars  are  being  used  to  provide  field  training  and  classroom  learning. 

The  project  is  designed  to  (I)  provide  iwrkctablo  skills  for  25  Franco-A*erican 
adults  with  training  as  geriatric  aides,  (2)  upgrade  the  skills  of  l^i  nutrition 
aides  and  U  ho«e  maker  aides  who  serve  the  elderly. 

The  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  June  of  1975. 
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Dr.  Hkku  AVc  a<;rec  witli  you.  AVo  fool  tins  is  a  State  and  l(K'al  insti- 
tutional ivsponsibility. 

Mr.  Oui:y.  My  point  is  1  am  not  ^ure  I  am  informed  enouj;:li  ()n  tlie 
program  to  have  an  intolligent  opinion  on  it.  But  my  initial  int-lination 
would  >wm  to  go  that  way. 

i..\M;r.u;K  tk.mmni;  .wn  .\ki\\  hTVDiKS 

Let  mu  ask  you  on  l)ages  .VJ  and  :)o  of  your  justilications  you  talk 
about.  Ian«;:uairi>  training  and  aiva  studies. Van  \ou  tell  me  what  your 
records  show  in  terms  of  w  here  the  students  who  had  those  fellowships 
have  *i:ouo  in  t he  last  0, 7,  oi- S  veal's. 

Mr.  11kkui:lu  1  am  sure  that  Dr.  Lee.^tiua  has  heen  waitin^x  for  this 
question.  Ma v  I  ask  him  to  respond  { 

Dr.  LKh:sTM.\.  It  is  ditlicidt,  ^,ir,  to  restrain  one  s  enthusiasm  on  a 
que.^tion  like  that.  The  fact  remains  that  the  NDFL  fellowship  pm- 
gram  under  this  appropriation  is  one  of  the  great  ^ueeess  stories  of  the 
Otliee  of  Ediicatlon  over  the  years  and  indeed  1  would  say  of  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education. 

Somelhing  like  19,000  fellowships  that  have  been  given  out  under 
this  program  since  it  bi^gan  in  lO.lO  have  litendly  created  the  profes- 
sion, if  one  looks  at  it  in  the  round. 

Another  wav  of  sumiuuri/ing  that  is  to  ,say  that  probably  the  urn- 
jorlty  of  people  who  now  function  as  specialists  in  foreign  language 
and  area  stmlies  in  t  he  non-Western  world  have  U^en  fellowship  liolders 
at  some  point  over  this  lo-year  period. 

DisTKinr  rioN  of  fokmku  kkluws 

Mr.  OiiKV.  Could  vou  answer  this  question  for  lue^  Approximately 
what  uumbiMs  are  now  faculty,  what  nuinbei'S  have  gone  into  govern- 
ment in  those  subject  areas,  wliat  luiiubei-s  have  gone  with  businesses 
who  have  dealings  with  thost^  portions  of  tlie  worhl  covered  under  that 
program  and  wliat  portion  are  lost  souls  like  1  am  who  strayed  from 
the  field. 

Dr.  LKhisiMA.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  you  as  having  risen  to  an  even 
more  important  position. 

It  is  a  ditlicult  thing  to  parse  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is  a  moving 
target  and  vou  liaveacumulativcsuiumary..  ,    .      i  i 

In  round  numbers  it  looks  something  like  tliis:  If  you  deal  with  the 
most  highly  specialized  people  who  graduated  from  the  i)rogram, 
people  who  liave  taken  the  doctorate,  you  get  ditl'erent  distrdnitions 
than  when  you  look  at  people  with  master  s  degrees,  bachelors  degrees 
or  with  just  some  exposure  to  the  area.  ■   ■  i 

1  would  like  to  concentrate  on  the  doctorate  level  because  it  is  the 
easiest  to  geta  Irnulle  on  in  this  time  frame. 

Something  like  80  percent  of  the  people  wlio  have  taken  doctorates 
under  the  program  have  moved  into  career  lines  in  higher  education. 
Most  of  them  are  teaching  in  their  field  of  specialty.  Some  have  moved 
into  administration,  et  cetera. 

Then  you  have  the  percentage  that  goes  into  Government  service. 
That  pcicentage  is  somewliere  on  the  order  of  about  4  or  5  percent. 

RenicmlHjr,  we  are  talking  about  people  with  doctorates.  There  is  a 
much  larger  manpower  pool  out  there  with  masters  degrees, et  cetera, 
and  tlie  num^^i-s  vary. 
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You  get  a  sinallor  peiceiita^a*  that  have  gone  into  business  because 
as  a  general  praposition  piivate  business  iloes  not  hire  people  with 
Ph.  D.  s  at  that  level  of  siHJcialty. 

The  i-eniainder  of  the  gioup  is  ilistributeil  in  a  cateirory  you  could 
only  call  ^^^Other."  ^ 

Sonic  or  tJieni  are  in  trenienilously  strategic  j)ositions  in  the  '  other" 
catijgory.  For  example,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  a  Ph.  I),  in  Japanese  stiidies..  That  permits  a  major  news- 
paiHjr  ui  the  eastern  st^aboanl  to  pivsent  an  interpretation  of  Japan 
to  Its  i-eadei-s  on  a  contiuning  basis,  to  devote  more  informed  space 
than  one  normally  geti;  in  most-  U.S.  newspapei-s. 

Dr.  Byhas.  1  would  like  to  say  for  the  ivconl,  Air.  Obey,  thar  as  you 
\vell  know,  the  adm mistration  is  cutting  this  pmgnini.  As  Dr.  I^estnui 
sings  its  praises  since  he  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  managing 
It,  we  think  we  have  civated  a  g(K)d  base  and  we  do  not  need  the  level 
of  etfort  ill  the  futuiv  as  we  have  hail  in  tlie  past  in  this  prngram. 

Mr  OiiKV.  1  know  you  feel  that  way.  1  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  disagi-ee,  given  the  adilitional  involvenient  we  are  supposed  to  be 
having  in  a  good  many  places. 

.\mc.\N  STGDIhii 

On  African  studies,  what  has  been  the  growth  pictuix\ 

I^r.  Lkf:stm.\.  That  is  a  little  tough  to  answer  in  that  form..  In  this 
context  we  would  normally  use  the  phrase  African  studies  to  mean 
the  study  of  the  languages  and  cultures  of  Africa.  It  sometimes  gets 
confustHl  with  what  is  sometiines  calleil  Afro-American  studies. 

Mr.  Obkv.  I  uiidei^taiid. 

That  is  not  what  1  am  talking  about. 

Dr.  Lkf:si-ma.  I  would  say  that  African  studies  has  held  up  more 
or  less  as  well  as  others. 

1  (loii't  mean  to  fuzz  the  answer  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  com- 
parisons iHJcause  you  are  never  dealing  with  fulli^-  comparable  cate- 
gories here,  but  in  terms  of  present  overriding  foieign  policy  interests 
goveriiiiieiitwide  it  seems  that  more  attention  iiatunilly  is  being  paid 
to  the  Mi(hlle  East,  Soviet  rnioii,  Kasterii  Europe  and  East  Asia. 

Mr.  OuKY.  What  miiiiber  of  fellowsliips  have  been  given  to  people 
in  African  studies  over  the  last  8  yeai-s. 

Dr.  LwLSTMA.  If  you  will  give  mc  a  second,  1  will  give  you  that  figure 
and  l>egla(l  tocompaiv  it  for  you  with  other  aivas. 

1  will  trv  to  find  thesi!  figuies  for  you. 

Do  yon  have  another  (jnestion  to  ask  while  I  am  searching? 

Mr.  Obkv.  Why  don't  you  supply  those  figuivs  for  the  reconl. 

Dr.  Lkkstma.  1  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Obkv.  I  will  Ik^  suii)rised  if  it  increased  very  sul>stantially  in  the 
Itust,  :\  ye^ii-s. 
Dr.  IjKKs'r.MA.Ithasnot  iiica»ased. 

Mr.  Obkv.  A  MeinlxM-  was  talking  to  me  alwut  just  yesterday  on  the 
floor.  He  indicated  that  with  what  is  happening  iif  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  he  expect>s  that  this  country  is  going  to  have  a  very  low  level 
of  involveriieiit  with  most  of  the  Asian  world  over  the  next  decade 
and  that  it  is  an  open  question  right  now  whether  we  ixm  going  to  be 
washing  out  Africa  or  not. 
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Itsi^eius  to  me  that  to  w  ash  it  out  as  I  think  a.  lot  of  people  fwl  may 
happen  ju>t  Iwauso  of  the  incMedible  complexity  of  the  situation  over 
there  is  detiuitely  not  in  our  own  .iitcrests  b-causc  of  the  poteutiai  \vc 
have  with  Xii^eria  for  oil  supply  for  example. 

INTKKNA'nONAI-  KOrCATlOX  PROtiRAM  rillLOSOrjIY 

Dr.  Lkks'i'ma.  Let  me  respond  to  that  if  1  may.  I  think  it  is  vcrj^ 
important  that  the  coniniittee  umlei-staml  the  philosophy  behind  this 
pro^najii  as  ilij;tinct  from  other  international  programs  that  deal  with 
inteniatioiial  allaii^.  1  think  the  committee  does  undei-stiiiul  it  but  1 

will  underline  it.  i        ^    i  -Xi.  **.\ 

This  pro<;raiiu  unlike  a  lot  of  othei-s,  does  not  eiidenvor  toslntt  with 
everehaii^MUU  policy  on  the  international  scene.  Those  things  are  taken 
into  accmint  but  fundamentally  the  purpose  of  this  program  over 
time  has  been  to  build  a  contiiuiiiig  capability  in  American  higlier 
education  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  cduc4ition,  Government,  and  busi- 
ness in  forei^ni  hiimuage,  an^^i  studies,  and  world  aifaii-s  with  par- 
ticular cmpirasis  on"  the  non- Western  world.  That  me.aiLS  that  as  you 
look  back  over  time,  vou  will  see,  for  example,  during  the  period  when 
the  rnitc<l  States  did  not  ollicially  recognize  Communist  Chnuu  this 
nro^num  was  >vstematicallv  investing  in  the  development  of  a  man- 
power pool  of  liew  knowledge  al)OUt  China  thi-ough  resciirch,  t-lie  de- 
velopment of  instructional  materials  to  tc^ich  about  China,  whether 
lan«nia«'e  or  otherwise,  and  methodology  on  teaching  materuils. 

.Ml-.  OuKV.  That  is  pretty  impoilaiit  after  wcguttca  our  last  gencni- 
tionof  experts  on  China.  ,       ,      i  /^i  ■  « 

l)r  LrrsTM  \.  It  means  when  the  policy  shifU^d  and  China  was  a 
major  prioritv  on  the  otlicial  national  agenda  there  w-jis  a  giwip  of 
well  trained  people  in  place,  re^idy  to  help  implement  that  policy. 

AFliU'AN  STVDIKS  PKOORAM  DATA 

With  respect  to  Africa,  I  have  the  figuri«  if  you  would  like  to  hear 

^'^St  vcar.  from  the  fiscal  1074  appropriation  we  made  m  fellow- 
ship awards  for  studv  in  the  United  States,  85  of  which  went  for 
African  studies.  That  fifenirc  of  about  10  percent  has  remained  more 
or  less  stable. 

>rr.  OuKV.  Would  that  have  been  tnie  8  ye^ti-s  ago  ( 

Dr.  Lkk.stma.  I  will  give  vou  the  bust 7  orS  years. 

Going  back  to  10G9.  it  runs  10.:^  percent;  in  1070,  0.0  percent;  m 
1071,  ;).<»  percent;  in  1072,  12  percent. 

Mr.  OuKV.  The  i)oint  is  there  luis  Ix^en  no  rise. 

Dr.  Lkk^^^tma.  It  is  more  or  less  a  level  curve. 

SfFFlCIK.VCY  OF  AKKA  STmiES  srECtAUSTS 

Mr,  OaKV.  In  which  areas  covered  by  the  program  do  we  now  have 
a  sunicieutnumbi»r  of  experts?         ^     .  , 

Dr.  Lkkstma.  TlnU  is  a  question  that  is  ver}'  diflicult  to  deal  \v  it  i. 
1  f  one  hegins  from  the  premise  that  the  major  consumer  of  the  highly 
specialized  manpower  produced  by  this  program  is  higher  edtication 
and  then  vou  take  a  look  at  the  distribution  of  specialists  m  higher 
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education  by  world  area,  langiuigo  pmlicienoy,  academic  discipline, 
et  ci^tera,  you  find  sonio  unoVeu  pi'ofiles,  world  area  by  world  area. 

One  could  say  in  a  number  of  areas  we  i)robably  have  enough  and 
the  capacity  for  self-sustaining  growth  is  there  but  there  are  other 
areas  where  tliat  is  not  the  case. 

Wliat  we  liave  been  doing  with  the  fellowship  pmgium  is  endeavor- 
ing to  refocus  it  as  gooil  data  biK?oiuc  available  on  those  areas  of  critical 
need  revnaining. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  like  to  know  which  ureiis  you  think  we  now  have 
sufficient  base  established  to  cerise  wori-j'ing  about  it. 

Dr.  Lrestma.  You  know  the  nature  of  the  academic  world.  You 
know  that  once  you  get  a  sufficient  coi-e  of  sjKJcialists  in  place  in  a  dis- 
cipline then  they  h^m  to  repi-oducc  themselves.  It  takes  a  certain 
mniinnim  critical  mass  befom  that  happens.  There  also  is  the  very 
important  dimension  of  job  opportunities.  We  watch  that  very  closely 
in  this  sort  of  a  job  market  over  time. 

Putting  those  two  together,  we  would  be  prepared  to  respond  to 
you  for  the  record  if  we  nuiy  because  it  is  hard  to  summarize  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  when  you  consider  all  the  variables  involved. 

Mr.  Obey.  I  would  like  to  know  both  of  those  ends. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  largest  numl>er  of  existing  st>ecialist.s  higlily  qualitied  by  langiiago  and 
n^sidence  when  categorized  by  world  area  are  sa)eciali»ti;  in  I<Uin  America 
and  KiiHt  Asia;  the  snmUest  numbers  are  for  Africa  and  Soutlieast  Asia.  (In 
this  analysis,  the  criteria  for  defining  the  language/residence  standards  for  a 
highly  qualified  specialist  would  include  at  lejist  two  seimrate  field  trips  to 
the  foreign  country  of  siHHrialty.  one  since  1064,  with  a  total  residence  period 
of  :5  or  more  years  and  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  at  least  one  language 
of  the  country  easily.) 

We  are  continuing  to  progressively  n»fine  efforts  to  target  available  fellowship 
opiM)rtunitit»s  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need  while  minimizing  as  best  we  can 
the  disruption  of  study  programs  of  students  already  in  the  academic  piiwline. 

Following  is  a  list  of  feUowship  priority  fields  for  the  current  academic  year. 

NDFL  Gbaduatk  Fkllowsuip  Priobities.  for  1074-75 

Africa:  Economics,  history,  humanities,  linguistics,  literature,  sociology — 
languages  other  than  Swaliili. 

Kast  Asia  :  AnthroiM)logy.  economics,  geography,  Sociology. 

Kist  Kuroi)e:  Anthropology,  demography,  geography,  humanities,  iwlitical 
science,  .sociology — languages  other  than  Russian. 

Latin  America:  Humanities.  socioh>gy,  Portuguese,  liatin  American  Indian 
languages. 

Middle  Kast:  Anthropology,  demography,  economics,  geography,  political 
science,  sociology — ^language  other  than  Hebrew. 

South  Asia  :  Anthropology,  history,  linguistics,  literature. 

Southeast  Asia:  I>emography,  economics,  history,  humanities,  linguistics, 
literatuns  sociology. 

1  know  Mr.  Conte  asked  you  a  iiuiuher  of  questions  about  it,  but 
I  think  I  have  a  .somewhat  different  view  than  he  has. 

VKTKU.\NS'  PK(K;RAMS 

Maybe  while  I  was  poing  thmuph  my  notes  you  answered  this  for 
Mn  Conte,  and  if  you  did  previously,  I  ai)olopze.  But  I  will  ask  you 
again.  How  does  tliis  veterans*  cost  of  instruction  pmgraui  differ  from 
the  VA  program! 

Mr.  Bki.l.  Hiis  program  provide.^  counseling:  and  assistance  to  the 
vets  in  getting  into  college  and  in  enrollment  m  college  and  this  sort 
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of  thin«^  The  VA  prot^iain  overlaps  that  to  some  extent  but  it  goQ^ 
beyoiufaml  provides  all  the  support  that,  of  course,  yon  ai-e  tamiliar 

But  this  program  is  limited  to  that  aspect  of  it.  It  is  not  a  direct 
assistance  to  the  program  in  a  way  that  helpsthe  veteran  with  expenses. 

Mr.  0»KY.  How  mnch  overlap  is  there ^  Are  we  justihed  m  having 
III 

Ms.  Hr,Ki$K.  The  \'A  program  also  provides  for  a  counselor  to  be 
estabiisheii  on  college  campusi^s  and,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  a 
pro«n-am  operating  in  that  in;,titution  under  our  program,  it  wouia 
duplicate  with  the  VA  counselor  on  the  same  campus.  Ihe  counselor 
supported  by  VA  hat,,  in  general,  the  same  responsibilities  for  coun- 
sel iiiir  the  veteran  on  that  campus. 

Mr.  Obky.  What  doer,  this  pit)grani  do  that  the  VA  program  does 
not do ? 

Dr.  SrKAKM.NN.  The  veterans'  cost  of  instruction  program  essen- 
tially has  live  components  that  each  institution  must  meet  in  order  to 
paitu-ipate  in  the  program.  ;  , 

Fii-st,  it  lnn^t  t^tablibh  a  fnll-tiine  oilice  for  the  identihcation  and 
recruitment  of  veteraub;  two,  it  must  establish  a  pro|riain  of  coimsel- 
ing;  three,  an  outreach  foundation;  four,  tutorial  assistance;  and  live, 
a  mechanism  for  recruitment.  ■  i-   m  i 

The  proiriain  by  virtue  of  that  definition  of  responsibility  is  limited 
to  approxmiately  1,000  participating  institutions  or  approximately 
1,007  institutions.  ^   £    \t  k 

The  ^•Vet-Kep  on  Campus''  provides  lor  the  assigmuent  of  a  V.A. 
pnxrniin  ollicer  to  the  institution  to  provide  at  least  two  of  the  hve 
fuiii-tions  sustained  under  the  veterans  cost  of  instruction  prograni 
in  that  it  provides  information  with  i*esi)ect  to  the  establishment  oi 
educational  and/or  trahiing  programs.  .  ,v 

So  there  is  some  overlap.  When  you  add  to  that  the  thud  dimension 
of  the  special  services  programs  which  also  provides  a  mechanism 
of  tutorial  work  ami  corrective  and  developmental  suppoit,  you 
actually  have  three  overlapping  areas  of  operation  on  institutional 
campuses. 

XONOVKKl..Nr  AUKAS 

.Mr.  OuKV.  So  the  two  non-overlap  ait;  which  ? 

Dr.  SrKAUMAX.  Basically  outnnic^i  and  tutoring. 

Mr.  OiiKV.  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  .  , ,  • 

Dr.  SrKAUMAX.  The  VA  Vet^Keps  responsibiliU'  essentially  in- 
cludes a  whole  ai'iay  of  services  uiuler  the  general  neadinjj  of  educa- 
tional and  training  opportunities.  In  the  veterans*  cost  of  instruction 
proiriam,  we  spell  out  specifically,  recruitment,  counseling,  and  tutor- 
ing! But  some  of  these  same  opportunities  are  available  through  the 
Vet-Kep  pi'ogran*..  Furthennore,  it  has  univei-sal  access.  It  is  at  all 
institutions  as  compai-ed  to  the  1,000  institutions  that  are  currently 
participatin:r  in  the  veterans  cost  of  instruction  program. 

.Ms.  BKi-.ni-;.  Could  we  supply  you  for  the  record  a  comparison  ot 
the  VA  bill  and  our  bill  which  will  show  the  duplication? 

Mr.  OnKV.  I  am  not  so  intere.sted  in  the  duplication.  I  want  to 
know— in  the  two  areas  that  yon  say  yon  are  not  duplicative— how 
significant  are  they  I 

Are  they  worth  continuing  this  program  or  not? 
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Mr.  Chainiiau,  1  have  taken  far  too  much  time.  I  apologize. 
[The  following  additional  information  was  submitted?) 

The  vet-rep  on  campus  is  a  Federal  employee  assigned  to  assist  aU  veteran 
students  in  obtaining  VA  educational  benefits.  Although  the  focus  is  on  assisting 
veterans  and  assuring  them  of  the  receipt  of  the  benefits  that  they  are  entitled 
to,  a  signilieant  part  of  the  vet-rep's  time  is  devoted  to  t!ie  provision  of  counsel- 
ing services  related  to  the  veterans  training  and  etlucational  needs.  The  vet -rep 
recommends  and  assists  the  veteran  student  to  obtain  t!ie  services  required 
in  order  to  assure  a  successful  transition  into  his  academic  progranu  In  addition 
his  counsel  is  available  to  assure  that  the  veteran  is  relieved  of  administrative 
burdens  tliat  miglit  otherwise  imiiede  liis  academic  progress  and  could  result 
in  his  discouragement  and  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  campus. 

Under  t!ie  veterans'  cos t-of-inst ruction  program,  eacli  participating  institution 
has  established  a  fulltime  office  of  veterans'  affairs  on  its  campus  and  is  provid- 
ing siHKrial  services  in  the  areas  of  counseling,  Outreacli,  tutorial  assistance, 
and  special  educational  programs  and  recruitment. 

Emphasis  in  the  veterans'  cost-of-instruction  program  (VCIP)  is  on  the  edu- 
cationallj-  disadvantaged  veteran  and  encouraging  colleges  and  universities  to 
serve  tlie  special  educational  needs  of  Vietnaui-era  veterans. 

Mr.  Natchkiu  Mr.  Patten. 

VAI.uk  of  moilKR  KnUCATIOX 

Mr.  Patit-zn.  I  have  a  little  knowledge  that  this  is  one  area  where 
we  are  going  to  tr^-  to  balance  the  budget.  It  has  c[uite  a  few  minuses. 
You  know,  Conunissioner,  this  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  America 
has  had  in  the  last  10  yeai^.  If  you  came  into  my  area  and  saw  my 
State  college,  which  I  when  went  there  had  800  students.  We  have 
40,000  in  Kutgei-s  today.  First  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  it  has 
the  school  of  pharmacy,  the  graduate  library,  all  from  Federal  money 
which  came  out  of  your  Depai  tment.  You  would  get  a  thrill. 

We  had  1  million  babies  bom  in  1940.  Twenty  yeai-s  ago  we  had 
51/^  million.  That  was  some  crop.  They  are  20  yeai-s  old.  In  1956  we 
had  close  to  51/2  million  births.  Now  I  hear  a  lot  about  gold  and  inter- 
e&i^  nites.  How  about  if  you  and  I  try  to  put  a  pi'ice  ta^  on  what  we 
have  done  in  this  committee  since  I  am  on  hei-e  and  put  it  in  the  right 
persi)ective. 

Wnen  I  was  elected  to  Conj^ress  in  19G2  the  Federal  bud<ret  was 
m  billion. 

Now  I  have  a  young  fellow  hero  from  Catholic  Univei-sity,  pi-etty 
healthy  looking,  20  yo^i-H  old,  and  a  ta.xpayer.  lie  is  here  to  observe 
im\  for  1  day.  I  think  in  iny^  time  here  the  greatest  thing  that  I  saw 
was  my  country  go  to  a  point  whei-e  wp  have  10  million  persons  in 
higher  education.  Incidentally,  education  is  absolutely  something  new 
with  our  Cooke  College  .iPd  the  things  wo  ai-e  doing  for  adults. 

What  is  this  fellow  worth  to  America?  V/hat  do  these  kUh  hovu 
in  1955  who  ai'e  20  yeai^s  old  represent  ? 

A  Cadillac  is  woith  $10,000.  I  have  heard  a  doctoi-  is  an  economic- 
asset  of  $400,000.  If  you  live  in  Ireland  and  finish  high  school,  you 
have  1  chance  out  of  10  to  go  for  higher  education.  In  France  it  is  1 
chance  out  of  10  to  go  beyond  high  school.  I  was  in  Korea.  They  are 
trying  to  establish  a  universal  6  years  of  education.  In  my  countrv 
niy  greiitest  boast  is  that  in  your  Department  we  have  10  million  people 
in  higher  education. 

Now  considering  the  teri-ifie  and  beautiful  asset  of  the  30  million  born 
there  in  a  few  years,  1057, 1958,  you  fellows  out  of  World  War  II  sure 
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ilid  tlic  job.  It  was  not  my  lanit.  I  want  to  toll  yon  I  think  it  is 
heantifnl  It  is  the  nu)St  beantifnl  part  of  Animca.  Yon  want  to  pnt 
a  price  tag  on  a  yonnjr  follow  in  ^xood  health,  well  fed,  looks  good, 
good  hoad  on  him.  who  is  in  one  of  onr  nni\ersities  that  yon  are  help- 
ing ^  I  am  talking  abont  the  Treasnry,  eeonoinieally,  like  a  machine. 
I  low  nnu  h  of  an  asset  is  ho  to  AnuM'iea  t 

I  beg  yonr  pardon,  i  didn't  nu»an  to  sa}  *'jnasenliue."  How  nmch 
of  an  as.«et  is  a  person  like  that  to  this  eonntry^  Can  we  imt  a  price 
tag  of  $40,000  or  ^^100,000  on  hin\^  He  is  an  asset,  right  ? 
Mr.  Hkukkm..  Yes,  Mr.  I^jtten. 

Afr.  l^ATiTN.  Yon  get  into  nniny  billions  of  dollars,  don't  von  {  That 
is  what  the  Trea.snry  is  going  to* collect  from  him  in  his  litetime  for 
income  taxes.  AVe  lia\e  made  a  tremendons  investment.  Yon  know 
thftonly  ri'ason  I  wanted  to  come  to  Congress  was  to  pnsh  for  Federal 
aid  toedncation. 

In  mv  1004  camimign  n\y  opponent  knocked  my  ears  on.  He  was 
against* Federal  aid  to  eilncaticm.  Here  we  find  onrsolves  where  you 
lm\e  this  big  budget.  Yow  are  the  head  man  on  higher  edncation.  It 
is  all  woiuhM-fnl.  It  is  onr  l)est  investment.  I  am  not  going  to  get  spe- 
cific here  on  these  appropriations.  lint  in  lOaO,  \\Ku,  they  are  in  high 
school  yet.  11);VS.  wo  got  that  beantifnl  population  growth,  five  times 
whatit'wasin  1040. 
Onr  i)opnlati()n  increase  since  m:^  is  (>0  nulbon  pei^ons, 
Ireland  onlv  has  a  couple  or  :)  million  people,  Denmark,  4  nullion. 
There  are  not*  10  nations  in  the  world  with  as  great  a  eroij  as  \ye  had 
in  onr  population  explosion  that  A\e  are  asked  to  liandle  in  this  bill. 

It  is  a  beantifnl  thought,  isn't  it?  I  am  thrilled  by  it  myself.  I  hope 
y<ni  do. 

i:k.scissiox  ri;oiH)SAi> 

I  f*-ot  mixed  up  in  vour  first  sentence.  l)i(hrt  yon  know  Tuesday  we 
hmUhe  rescission  bill  in  the  House  ami  it  was  defeated  H70  some  to 
17^  It  was  defeated  nunv  than  :20  to  1.  Now  T  voted  for  the  »esc'ission 
and  deferi'al  bill,  but  I  never  thought  I  was  votinjj  toal>ohsh  tlu^  HP^AV 
Appropriation  Committee.  Sending  up  and  cutting  out  everytlnng  1 
had  in  this  program  was  not  what  I  voted  for  in  rescission. 

I  like  to  look  at  results.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-one  Congre.ssinen 
voted  against  the  President  on  rescissions.  Only  17  voted  for  him. 

m:f.i)  vnn  ui'dokt  ixckk.vsk 

1  have  to  tliink  that  I  am  right.  So  while  you  are  here  I  want  you 
to  know  von  are  among  frielld^.  H'  you  love  higher  educaticm,  if  yon 
think  (Hir  future  as  a  nation  is  in  these  :50  million  born  from  1057  to 
im>0  in  the  postwar  period  who  are  now  17  and  18  coining  out  of  our 
lii^rh  schools  I  want  to  tell  von  von  will  l)e  hap])y  with  this  committee. 
7  ellervesced  at  the  thought  of  it.  Yon  ought  to  enjoy  your  work. 

lUdllKn   KOIU'ATION  KNKOI.I.MKNT 

Nfr.  .MiniKf..  Can  von  give  us  a  breakdown  on  the  current  total  en- 
rollment in  the  xaridns  t\pe?>  of  higher  edncation  institutions,  such  as 
4-vear  collegers,  community  collegers,  et  cetera,  and  how  thiscompares 
wfth  enrollment  in  the  past  several  years? 

er|c  g;j  ■ 
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^       4  f"^'^'  fo'-  f i-ecoicl,  show- 

ing tJus  bix-akdown  for  tlie  past  4  or  5  voai-s. 
LI  he  information  follows :] 

EHWUMEHTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BY  DEGREE-CREDIT  STATUS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE 

|ln  thousands] 

Tttal  deirn 
cridit  and 

'"'^fi^l   Detrtt-credit  Nondetree-credit 

Year  qui)  enrollment         Total  4.yr  2.,r         riui   i7, 

?:f|  i      i  ^ 

—  ........  8,949         8,116         6.391         1  725  8^1  7?  5?T 

1:^0  ii^  }•;!  Ji    i  ii 

Soufct;  Projection  of  educational  statistics  to  1982-83;  table  5. 

FULL  FUXDLNO  LKVKL 

Mr.  Michel.  If  the  higher  c<lucation  budget  were  fully  funded,  as 
some  peop  e  advocate,  what  would  the  total  budget  and  the  increase 
over  your  budget  amount  to?  This  of  course  would  be  for  just  those 
areas  where  a  maximum  autliorized  level  has  lH>en  establislied  by  hiw. 

Mr.  llFJiRELL.  If  all  cun'entl;y'  funded  programs  with  definite  au- 
thorizations were  funded  at  their  inaxiinuin  authorized  levels  in  fiscal 
ITL}^!]^!:^!:  ^nn'^  appropriation  for  these  programs  would  come  to 
10,000.  Ihis  would  represent  an  inci-ease  of  $988,120,000  over 
our  19(()  request  for  these  programs. 


W.MVKK  LAXCiUAOK 

Mr.  MiciiKL.  You  are  requesting  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
s{)e<»ial  languajre  that  would  waive  the  provision  of  the  law  that  re- 
quires appropriation  of  certain  amounts  for  supplemental  grants  and 
direct  loans  jus  a  precondition  to  paying  basic  opportunity  grants.  Is 
this  not  a  reijuest  for  authorizing  language  in  an  appropriations  bill, 
which,  theoretically  at  least,  is  not  permitted  under  tlm  rules? 

Mr.  Hkrrkll.  While  the  request  for  the  waiver  of  section  41 1  (b)  (4) 
of  tlie  Higher  Education  Act  of  lOGf)  may  not  meet  all  technical  criteria 
for  inclusion  iu  an  appropriations  bill,  wo  believe  that  its  timeliness 
requires  that  it  be  included  in  the  appropriations  bill,  so  that  the  (pies- 
tion  of  the  w*aivercan  be  resolved  as  the  appropriations  for  these  pro- 
gmms  are  enacted.  Obviously,  we  hope  that  the  provision  will  l>e  elimi- 
nated in  the  upcoming  extension  and  revision  of  title  IV  of  the  act. 


REVIKW  or  FINANCIAL  NKKl)  \\\'V.\ 

Mr.  MiciiKL.  The  Senate  appropriations  report  last  year  suggested 
that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  remedy  the  problem  of  students  submit- 
ting erroneous  financial  need  data.  Your  budget  indicate  a  contract 
evaluation  of  the  problem  is  in  the  works.  How  soon  will  this  evalua- 
tion get  underway  and  how  long  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Hkkkell.  Tlie  basic  grant  program  is  conducting  a  variety  of 
activities  designed  to  prevent  anv  potential  program  abuse.  Specif- 
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ically,  the  progi-am  maii»taiiis  high  quality  controls  during  the  it»itial 
application  processing  stage  to  detect  and  correct  obvious  data  in- 
consistencies and  omissions.  During  the  processing  stage,  manual  and 
machine  edits  am  applied  to  applicant  data  which  are  designed  to  de- 
tect obvious  inconsistencies  and  erroi'S  on  the  part  of  the  applicant, 
advise  him  of  the  existeiice  of  such  discrepancies,  and  permit  an  op- 
portunity for  correctioji.  Obviously,  deliberate*  misrepreseJitation  on 
Uio  part  of  the  applicant  may  not  necessarily  be  detected  by  way  of 
these  edits.  For  tins  reason,  the  basic  grant  program  is  in  the  process 
of  awarding  a  contract  in  suppoit  of  program  efforts  to  validate  stu- 
dent reported  data.  The  objectives  of  this  validation  effort  are  as 
follows:  .     .   J.  , 

Fii^st,  validation  activities  will  be  initiated  by  requesting  individual 
applicants  to  provide  copies  of  their  Federal  income  ttix  foms.  ^ 

In  the  event  that  discrepancies  are  confirmed,  the  applicants  ap- 
plication will  be  reprocessed  and/or  piwedures  for  the  lycovery  of  anv 
overpayments  which  the  student  has  already  received  will  be  initiated. 
Applicants  will  be  selected  for  follow-up  both  on  the  basis  of  mstitu- 
tional  leferrals  and  on  the  basis  of  special  selection  from  the  basic 
gnmt  applicant  data  base  in  accordance  with  pi-eestablished  criteria. 

In  view  of  the  sensitivity  and  complexity  of  any  sucli  validation  ac- 
tivity, considerable  priority  will  be  given  during  this  initial  effoit  to 
the  development,  tt^ting,  and  relinement  of  appropriate  and  accepta- 
ble validation  procedures  which  ai*e  sensitive  to  the  indivuUial  s  rights 
CO  privacy  and  confidentiality,  while  at  the  same  time,  insuring  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  to  control  false  rei>orting. 

Second,  in  order  to  define  the  degree  of  validation  activities  winch 
may  be  required  in  support  of  the  proper  management  of  the  prograin, 
a  statistical  comparison  between  basic  grant  reported  data  and  IKS 
reported  data  will  l>e  conducted  for  a  representative  sample  of  apph- 
cants.  The  overall  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  income  information  reported  on  tlie  basic  grant  form  is  similar 
to  or  at  variance  with  IKS  income  tax  returns  for  various  categories  of 
applicants.  This  data  will  permit  an  assessment  as  to  the  general  accu- 
racy of  income  data  i-eported  to  the  Oflice  of  Kducation,  and  on  the 
basis  of  spi»cific  discernible  trends,  review  basic  grant  program  proce- 
dures to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  reported  income  data  at  acceptable 

VtTs  expected  that  these  validation  procedures  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented in  suflicient  time  to  validate  applicants  enrolling  m  the  IOTjVtG 
academic  year.  The  contract  itself  will  he  of  a  1-year  duration  witJi  a 
contract  award  expected  during  April  of  this  year.  Based  on  the  ex- 
perience gained  during  this  initial  effort,  the  program  expects  to  iin- 
plcment  more  refined  validation  procedures  during  subsequent  years  of 
the  program.  In  this  context,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  program  doe^ 
not  have  any  evidence  of  significant  program  abuse,  but  has  enga^ijed 
in  this  efW  as  a  necessary  management  practice  to  effectively  admin- 
ister public  funds. 

BASIC  OUANT  l»KO0UAM  FIKAXCIAL  DATA 

Mr.  iliciiKL.  Have  you  developed  any  rough  estimates  thus  far  as  to 
how  many  students  are  i-ecei ving  aid  l)ecau.se  of  the  subini<%sion  of  false 
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data,  and  has  your  instruction  to  the  scliools  to  tighten  up  in  this  i*e- 
gard  achioved  luiy  reasonable  success? 

Hkhrkix.  Tlie  basic  grant  program  does  not  have  any  evidence 
of  significant  misreporting  or  program  abuse.  In  fact,  based  on  a  small 
study  conducted  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  during  May  1974,  it 
appears  that  data  rcpoiled  to  the  basic  grant  program  was  more  valid 
than  information  reported  on  other  need  analysis  forms. 

Specifically,  the  institutions  i-equeste(l  a  conYirination  from  parents 
who  reported  different  income  amounts  on  various  need  analysis  forms 
as  to  which  reported  income  was  correct*  Hased  on  the  replies  I'eceived 
in  response  to  the  audit  letter,  parents  almo.st  in  all  cases  indicated 
tliat  (hitn  reported  on  the  basic  grant  form  is  correct  and  infonnation 
on  other  forms  is  incorrect.  Obviously,  a  nuinlwr  of  reasons  may  ac- 
count for  such  discrepancies.  For  example,  in  some  cases  the  informa- 
tion reported  on  the  nonbadic  grant  forms  was  an  estimate  made  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  tax  year.  Also,  there  were  difTerences  in  the  specificity 
of  instructions,  i.e.,  the  basic  grant  form  asks  that  income  data  be 
taken  from  a  specific  line  of  the  FedemI  tax  return,  whereas  the  other 
need  analysis  fonn  merely  asks  for  income  for  the  year  involved. 

Obviously,  isolated  studies  of  this  type  are  not  sufficient  to  fully 
document  tlie  validity  of  student  reported  data  under  the  basic  grant 
prognun.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  basic  grant  program  is  in  the 
process  of  awarding  a  contract  to  validate  student  reported  data.  In 
addition  to  following  np  individual  applicants  for  purpose  of  verify- 
ing data,  one  of  the  major  tasks  to  be  perfonncd  under  this  contract 
will  be  to  determine  the  general  accuracy  of  student  reported  data. 

Specifically,  in  order  to  define  the  degree  of  validation  activities 
which  may  be  required  in  support  of  the  proper  management  of  the 
program,  a  statistical  comparison  between  basic  grant  reported  data 
and  IRS  rei>orte<l  data  will  be  conducted  for  a  representative  sample 
of  applicants.  The  overall  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  income  information  reported  on  the  basic  grant  form 
IS  similar  to  or  at  variance  with  IRS  income  tax  returns  for  various 
categories  of  applicants.  This  data  will  permit  an  assessment  as  to  the 
general  accuracy  of  income  data  i-eported  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  on  the  basis  of  .specific  discernible  trends,  review  basic  grant  pro- 
gram procedures  to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  reported  income  data  at 
acceptable  levels. 

In  addition  to  the^se  efforts,  the  program  maintains  high  miality  con- 
trol in  the  pi-ocessing  of  the  applications  through  the  use  ot  a  series  of 
edit  procedures  designed  to  detect  obvious  inconsistencies  and  erroi-s 
on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  advise  him  of  the  existence  of  such  dis- 
crepancies, and  permit  an  opportunity  for  correction. 

Sixjcifically,  the  data  submitted  by  students  and  their  parents  on  the 
basic  grant  application  is  edited  and  reviewed  in  a  series  of  manual 
and  automated  procedures.  The  manual  procedures  basically  apply  to 
clarify  the  information  entered  by  the  student  on  the  application, 
especially  as  to  dollar  amounts.  The  automated  procedures  provide  a 
complex  and  thorough  method  of  checking  the  quality,  logic  and  con- 
sistency of  the  data  provided. 

Essentially  the  automated  review  procedures  work  as  follows.  All 
data  on  the  form  is  keypunched  and  placed  in  the  applicant's  com- 
puter record.  A  series  of  checks  is  then  run  on  that  data*  If  the  appli- 
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cation  is  proi)erlv  completed  and  all  data  is  consist<int,  the  applicant 
will  simply  it»ceive  the  n-siilts  of  the  processing  of  the  application. 
However,  if  data  is  missing  or  appe^irs  to  be  inconsistent  with  other 
data  provided,  the  applicant  will  receive  specific  printed  messages  on 
his  student  eligibility  rt^jwrt  rejrarding  that  data.  Essentially,  these 
messages  fall  into  three  categories.  The  first  regn^^ds  inst^inccs  where 
the  applicant  left  out  some  data,  but  has  given  other  information  else- 
where on  which  to  base  a  loprical  assumption  regarding  the  missing 
data.  For  instance,  if  the  applicant  left  the  question  on  marital  status 
blank,  but  indicated  his  household  size  was  one,  we  assume  he  is  single* 
In  every  case  that  we  make  an  assumption,  we  tell  the  applicant  we 
did  so  and  indicat<^  that  if  the  assumption  is  incorrect,  his  report  is 
void  and  that  he  should  submit  the  correct  information. 

Tlie  second  category  of  messages  involves  cases  where  the  data  seems 
to  indicate  the  applicant  made  an  ermr.  For  instance,  if  an  applicant 
entered  noticeably  different  numbers  for  household  size  and  number  of 
tax  exemptions  claimed,  a  warning  message  would  appear  on  his 
rejwrt  in  this  i-egard.  The  applicant  is  then  responsible  for  making 
SWYC  that  the  proixjr  information  has  indeed  been  provided. 

The  third  and  final  category  of  messages  involve  instances  where 
the  applicjuit  has  failed  to  pi-ovide  critical  information  which  is 
required  to  calculate  his  eligibility  or  has  provided  information  which 
luis  a  verj-  good  cluuice  of  being  incorrect.  This  would  occur  if  the 
applicant  nulicmtcd  no  income  recei\-ed  by  his  family  in  the  prior  year, 
for  instance.  In  these  ciises  the  application  is  basically  rejected,  and 
the  applicant  receives  a  report  indicatin^r  that  specific  additional 
information  is  necessary  before  his  application  can  be  processed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the  messages  are  printed  on  the 
student  eligibility  rei)ort  that  is  to  be  submitted  by  the  student  to  the 
scliool  in  whicli  ne  is  enrolled  for  payment  of  his  basic  grant  award. 
Therefore,  the  financial  aid  officer,  by  virtue  of  seeing  these  messages 
on  the  student  s  report,  acts  as  an  additional  check  point  in  reviewing 
the  quality  aJid  validity  of  information  reported  on  the  basic  grant 
application.  ^  ^   ^        ,  . 

An  additional  check  has  been  added  for  the  1975-76  academic  year. 
If  a  student  submits  moi-e  than  om^  application  during  the  year,  each 
subsequent  application  is  recorded  on  the  first  line  of  printed  messages 
on  the  applicant's  student  eligibility  report.  Thus,  if  the  student  has 
submitted  three  different  applications,  the  third  report  would  have  a 
messiige  stating  clearly  that  it  is  the  rasult  of  the  third  application 
for  that  student  Moi'e  than  four  applications  will  not  be  accepted  and 
the  student  will  be  told  to  contact  our  processing  agency  if  he  is  having 
special  problems  in  the  projw  completion  of  his  application. 

In  addition  to  this  procedure,  each  institution  will  be  receiving  a 
monthlv  cumulative  roster  of  all  students  who  indicated  on  their  basic 
grant  application  that  they  plan  to  attend  that  institution.  Included 
on  the  roster  is  an  item  that  will  report  the  record  or  transaction 
number  of  each  applicant.  Thus,  if  a  student  has  submitted  three 
applications  and  two  connections,  the  institution's  roster  will  indicate 
that  the  student  has  five  records  on  file  and  hence  has  received  five 
student  eligibility  i-eports.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  many  insti- 
tutions will  carefully  review  this  information  to  insure  that  their 
students  are  submitting  the  correct  information  and  correct  report 
for  their  basic  grant  award. 
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Finally*  it  should  l)e  noted  that  the  hasic  j^nmt  prognnn  monitors 
the  frequency  with  which  various  messages  and  problems  arc  occur- 
ring. If  there  a{)|)ears  to  be  more  than  an  acceptable  numlK?r  of  prob- 
lems in  a  specihc  urea,  the  automated  editing  procedures  will  be 
modilied  so  as  to  insure  that  the  proj)er  (][uality  of  data  is  n»ceivcd. 
Ill  addition,  it  is  possible  to  sort  out  certain  tyi)es  of  problem  appli- 
cants for  f uitlier  review — for  instance,  applicants  reporting  no  income, 
or  submitting  nmltiple  applications. 

l*R()GUA>t  SIMPLIFICATION 

Mr.  MiCHRi/,  The  Senate  rei)ort  also  recommended  the  streandining 
of  the  administration  of  the  student  aid  programs  in  order  to  simplify 
the  process  of  acquiring  financial  assistance.  In  tliis  regard,  isn't  your 
budget  decision  to  reduce  the  nnnU)er  of  different  aid  prograi  s  and 
concentrate  on  a  smaller  nimil)er  really  the  most  basic  fonn  of 
simplification? 

Mr.  IIkurfxl.  Yes,  this  budget  decision  docs  simplify  the  total  nroc- 
ess  of  acquiring  financial  assistance.  Assi.stance  wdl  ho  available 
tlirough  basic  grants.  State  students  incentive  grants,  college  work 
.stndv,  and  gmimnteed  student  loans,  witli  national  direx't  student  loans 
available  as  the  loan  of  last  resort.  The  student  will  have  a  specific 
place  and  procedure  for  .seeking  each  kind  of  assistance.  The  SEOG 
program  is  superfluous  if  the  basic  grants  nrogram  is  fully  funded; 
tlierefore,  the  aid  process  will  be  simplifie  1  and  improved  for  insti- 
tutions and  for  students  if  that  program  is  eliminated 

DIRECT  LOAN  PHOOItVM 

Mr.  Michel.  Along  this  line,  would  it  not  simplify  things  for  both 
the  students  and  administrators  if  the  direct  loan  program  were 
dropi)ed  altogethbr  rather  than  funded  at  a  lower  level  through  use 
of  the  loan  repayment  funds?  With  students  competing  for  fewer 
fimds.  tJiere  would  certainly  be  !nore  rejections  and  probably  delays 
in  seeking  alternative  sources  of  financial  assistance,  such  as  guaran- 
teed loans,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Herrkll.  The  presence  of  the  NDSL  fund  at  an  institution  gives 
so\m  flexibility  to  the  aid  officer.  There  are  always  exceptional  cases, 
late  applicant.s.  euiergencies,  occasionally  the  lack  of  GSL  opportunity 
wliich  conie  lH>fore  tlie  aid  officer.  Continued  availability  of  a  loan 
somre  which  does  not  inquire  new  Federal  money  is  a  resource  for 
students  with  snecial  need.s.  The  lar«re  majority  of  standard  applicants 
can  readily  follow  the  BG,  GSIa  CW-S  application  procedure. 

aVSIC  ORANT  PR0QIt\M 

Mr.  Michel.  Tlie  budget  request  for  basic  grants  is  $1,050  million 
which  will  result  in  estimated  obligations  of  §857  million.  What  ac- 
coimts  for  the  difference  here?  Is  it  a  surplus  yon  expect  to  carry  over 
into  the  followiiig  year? 

Mr.  ITerrkll.  The  $857  million  estimated  obligations  for  fi.scal  year 
1976  reflects  the  disbnisement  procedures  used  by  the  basic  grant  pro- 
•      gram  and  is  not  an  indication  of  a  surplus  of  unexpended  funds. 

Perlians  it  will  be  useful  to  explain  this  disbursement  process  in 
greater  aetaiL 
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In  order  to  make  funds  available  at  institutions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year^  an  initial  authorization  of  funds  is  nuide  to  par- 
tici|>ating  institutions  of  postsecondary  education.  Tliis  initial  au- 
thorization is  based  on  approximately  55  percent  of  tlie  appropriation 
and  is  distribut^id  among  institutions  on  tlie  basis  of  our  estimates  of 
demand  for  basic  grant  funds  at  each  school  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  This  initial  authorization  is  made  in  «rune  of  tlie  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceeding  the  academic  year  in  use.  For  example^  of  the  $660  million  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1975  (academic  year  1975-76),  about  55  per- 
cent or  $d6L3  million  will  be  obli^ted  in  June  of  fiscal  year  1975  for 
use  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  remaining  45  percent  (about  $298.7  million) 
will  be  obligated  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

These  same  procedures  will  be  followed  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
funds.  Apprcxmiately  55  percent  or  $559.1  million  will  be  obligated 
as  initial  authorizations  in  «lune  of  fiscal  year  197G  for  use  in  fiscal  year 
1977  (academic  year  197G-77).  The  remaining $490.9  million  will  be  ob- 
ligated  during  fiscal  year  1977. 

SUPPLKMENTAL  EOUCATIOKAL  OPPORTUNTTV  ORAKTB 

Mr.  MiciiEu  What  kind  of  a  demand  has  there  been  for  supple- 
mental edncational  opportunity  grants!  How  many  applicaticms,  for 
instttncct  have  been  submitted  for  such  grants  in  comparison  w*ith  the 
numlKT  approved? 

Mr.  Herrku.  We  would  be  happy  to  supply  that  information  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 


SUm£M(NTAl  eoUCATlONAL  0^f>01ITUNITY  GMNTS  MtOGMM  flSCAl  YCAft  OF  OKMTIOM 


1174  197S 

1971 

Numbtf  of  InstjlutiOflil  appiicHiOflt.  

  2.931  3.30 

a.  SOS 

_  3.424 
IF3. 41 1.000 
gl9.t91,00O 
1240.300,000 

Mr.  Michel.  1  assume  that  for  the  most  part  those  students  receiv- 
ing supplemental  grants  also  receive  basic  grants.  Where  do  you  expect 
them  to  turn  for  additional  assistance  if  the  supplemental  program 
is  discontinued? 

Mr.  HekreUm  There  could  well  be  a  combination  of  SEOG  and  B6 
assistance  for  a  student.  This  would  certainly  be  i>ossible  at  higher 
cost  institutions.  However,  as  basic  grants  approach  full  fimding,  the 
amount  of  such  a  grf.nt  will  exce^  the  amount  of  a  supplemental 
grant  which  has  b^  an  average  award  of  $670  per  recipient.  Thus, 
the  proportion  of  grant  aid  in  a  student's  package  would  continue 
at  a  level  favorable  to  the  student.  At  this  point  the  State  student 
incentive  ^^nuit*  which  is  matched  dollar  for  dollar  bv  State  funds, 
would  provide  needed  additional  assistance  beyond  tne  basic  grant 

college  work  stui>v  prooram 

Mr.  Michel.  Under  the  work  study  programt  the  budget  indicates 
that  the  average  grant  will  remain  the  same— $580 — despite  increased 
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oducatiuu  costs^  and  gi\cs  us  reasons  an  exi>cctaut  increase  in  the  share 
of  student  costs  to  be  borne  Ly  basic  jvmut  and  expectation  that  stu- 
dent financial  aid  officers  will  make  the  funds  ho]p  as  many  students 
as  possible.  In  this  regard,  I^d  like  to  ask  two  questions : 

(a)  How  many  students  under  work  study  arc  also  receiving 
basic  grants? 

(b)  I  have  been  advised  by  a  number  of  student  aid  officers 
that  if  the  choice  results  in  increasing  assistance  per  student  or 
keeping  more  students  in  this  program,  they  arc  likely  to  increase 
the  level  of  assistance  and  bring  fewer  people  into  tlio  iirogram, 
feeling  it  is  better  to  adequately  help  a  few  than  inuaequately 
help  a  larger  number.  This  would  seem  to  contradict  your  think- 
ing in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Herreuu  With  regard  to  your  first  question,  there  arc  no  figures 
available  to  show  the  numbers  of  students  receiving  both  basic  grants 
and  work  study  earnings.  Given  the  priority  in  the  CW-S  legislation 
for  students  with  the  greatest  financial  need  after  considering  all 
forms  of  gnujt  aid,  it  would  be  logical  to  expect  a  high  degree  of 
combining  these  two  forms  of  aid.  Presently  only  first  and  second  year 
students  are  eligible  to  receive  basic  grant  awards. 

As  to  your  second  question,  the  decision  on  awarding  some  students 
aid  up  to  their  need  or  leaving  a  gap  between  aid  and  need  for  all 
students  is  one  for  the  institution  to  make.  Such  institutional  policy 
is  alFicted  l)V  a  variety  of  faotoiv;:  declining  enrollments,  available 
resources,  efforts  to  enroll  very  needy  students,  among  others,  will 
evoke  differing  responses  and  policies  on  meeting  need  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another. 


Mr.  MiciiEU  In  the  guanintecd  loan  program,  the  budget  provides 
the  maxinmm  3  |>erccnt  special  allowance — allowing  a  return  to  lenders 
of  10  iHjrcent— througli  fiscal  year  197C  In  view  of  the  recent  indication 
thut  interest  rates  are  iKjginningto  move  downward,  do  you  think  there 
may  be  room  for  revision  in  the  budget  estimate  ? 

Mr.  York.  Considering  the  fluctuations  in  the  money  market,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  {)ossibilities  of  trend  in  national 
interest  rates.  Quantitative  data  on  which  to  base  such  a  decision  is 
not  available. 

Without  this  kind  of  justification,  we  are  reluctant  to  revise  our 
pit)|K>sed  budget  estin)atcs  for  fiscal  year  1076.  It  is  our  desire  to  fnrego 
.submitting  a  supplemental  inquest  at  a  future  time. 

Ml.  MichpJm  The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  a  continued 
increa.se  in  the  numl)er  of  guaranteed  loans  outstanding.  AMien  and  at 
what  number  do  3'ou  think  we  will  reach  a  leveling  out  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  York.  Prognostications  of  trends  in  this  program  de|)end  on  so 
many  variables,  we  are  reluctant  to  make  long-range  estimates.  A 
leveling  at  997»000  new  disbursed  loans,  each  fi.scal  year  through  1080, 
.«cems  reasonable  at  this  time.  The  average  amount  of  these  loans  is 
e.K|x»cted  to  increase  over  this  period  at  5  i)€rcent  annually  based  on 
minimal  exi>ected  increases  in  educational  costs.  Fiscal  year  1976  is 
exr^ectcd  to  pi-oduce  $1,402  million  in  new  disbui-sed  loans  increasing 
to  an  estimated  $1,860  million  in  fi^al  year  1980. 


OCAIL\XTEJa)  STUDSiXT  rX)AS  FnOGRAK 
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srKCiAi.  mnjuAMS  >x)«tiie  disadvantaged 

Mr.  MiCiiKi..  How  effective  hnve  the  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, such  a«  I'pward  Round  been?  How  many  students,  for 
instance,  attend  colle<:e  as  the  result  of  these  programs  who  would 
not  have  without  the  programs?  Do  they  stay  in  school,  or  do  a  high 
i)cn!entage  drop  out  ? 

Dr.  SrKAUMAN.  We  know  that  approximately  36,000  students  par- 
ticipated in  Upward  Bound  during  program  year.  Of  these 
approximately  7,500  graduated  from  high  school.  Our  data  further 
indicates  that  approximately  5,500  of  these  graduates  planned  to 
attend  college— junior/comnmnity  and  4  year,  Approxnnately  500 
planned  other  postsecondary  eni-oUment.  Actual  eni'ollment  followup 
will  be  completed  thi.- summer.  Data  from  previous  followup  activities 
have  shown  that  moi*e  than  90  percent  who  phinned  enroUment  actually 
attended  college. 

One  wav  to  determine  the  difference  the  Ipward  Bound  program 
makes  in  college  enrollment  i^^  to  study  control  groups  of  non-I  pward 
Bound  students.  The  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  North  Caro  ina 
is  currently  conducting  a  study  of  the  program,  part  of  which  involves 
control  group?  of  non-Upward  Bound  and  Upward  Bound  students. 
I'ntil  we  have  the  results  of  this  study  late  this  spring,  we  cannot  pro- 
vide f actuall V  based  information  about  this  question.  ^ 

In  Talent 'Search,  from  July  1  through  December  31,  19 < 4,  the  120 
projects  reported  working  with  approximately  65,000  clients;  30,900 
were  placed  in  postsecondary  education  during  that  time.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  to  believe  that  these  individuals  would  not  have 
enrolled  without  the  assistance  of  their  Talent  Search  project. 

First,  10,000  of  these  individuals  live  in  isolated  areas,  such  as  farms 
and  Indian  reservations  or  ave  from  migrant  worker  families.  They 
often  attend  high  schools  which  have  limited  or  no  high  school  coun- 
seling services,  or  they  do  not  benefit  from  the  limited  services  which 
may  be  available  in^heir  schools.  , 

Second,  of  the  students  served  during  this  period,  60.8  percent  were 
currently  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  grades  9  to  12.  However,  7,416 
students  had  dropped  out  of  secondary  schools,  and  2,005  had  dropped 
out  of  postsecondary  schools.  Since  these  students  had  access  to  no 
other  counseling  services,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Talent 
Search  services  were  effective  in  the  return  to  school  of  47.3  percent 
of  the  dropouts  served. 

Tliird,  projects  repoit  that  30,858  persons  began  or  returned  to  post- 
secondary  education  during  the  report  period;  II  percent  or  22,000  of 
these  persons  were  reported  as  receivmg  adequate  student  hnancial 
aid,  and  8.7  percent  or  2,700  reported  receiving  inadequate  financial 
aid.  One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Talent  Search  project  is 
to  assist  its  clients  in  securing  adequate  student  financial  aid. 

Finally,  projects  report  that  6,000  of  the  students  placed  in  [x^t- 
secondarv  education  were  assigned  to  special  services  projects.  This 
indicates\i  depth  of  counseling  on  the  part  of  the  Talent  Search  staffs 
and  a  liaison  between  the  staffs  and  special  services  projects  that  is 
beneficial  to  students.  ^  .  i 

For  the  period  July  1  through  December  31,  1974,  332  special  serv- 
ices for  disadvantaged  students  proiects  served  68,119  students,  Of 
these  students  served,  3,838  had  been  identified  and  placed  in  the  in.sti- 
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tiitioiisthroiiirh Talent  Sonrch  projects:  throu<rh  Tpward  Bound 
project.^:  nnd  874  had  particiimted  biieHv  in  botli  Talent  Search  and 
Tpwanl  Bound  project:?.  It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that  not  nil 
fonner  Fpwnrd  Bound  and  Tnlent  Search  participants  need  the  addi- 
tional support  prosidcd  h\  .special  service.^  projects  to  complete  their 
education.  Additionally,  many  of  thi>si»  students  do  not  attend  post- 
se<-ondary  institutions  which  arc  pailicipatinnr  in  the  special  services 
proirram. 

()f  the  fiS.119  students  served  this  period,  4.257  left  the  projects 
for  jMwitive  reasons.  >ucli  as  iriaduatiou.  tiansfei-.  or  satisfactorv  aca- 
demic performance  (G.2  percent).  Altlioucrh  less  then  1  percent  (O.D 
percciu)  left  the  institution  for  insufUcient  funds,  this  is  still  disturb- 
inir  in  view  of  Federal  financial  aid  pro^rrams.  A  number  of  students 
(2.'^^tr»)  left  for  nonacademic  causes, such  as  enterin^r  the  Armed  Forces 
or  iHM'sonal  and  health  reasons,  includin^r  death  {f\A  percent).  Some 
students  (1.0.38)  left  the  project  as  a  result  of  academic  or  adminis- 
trative dismissal  from  the  institutions  or  further  participation  in  the 
pr<)jc(t  was  deeiiuHl  unproductive  (1.5  percent). 

Since  the  major  thrust  of  the  special  services  proirram  is  to  assist 
•students  in  completin<r  their  postsecondary  education,  w  find  it  heait- 
euin<r  that  88  percent  of  the  students  served  by  projects  are  remaiuin^^ 
in  postsecondai'v  education. 

EDrCATlOX.VL  OPPORTUNITY  CKXTERS 

Mr.  MicirKL.  Are  not  the  educational  opportunity  centei^  duplicat- 
in*r  to  a  lar<re  extent  services  provided  by  nigh  school  guidance  coim- 
seloi-s? 

Dr.  SpE.\R>r.\x.  Few  high  schools  in  the  countrv'  have  ratios  of  stu- 
dents to  counselors  whicli  permit  more  than  the  most  cursory  of 
academic  and  career  counseHnir.  The  Educational  Opportunity  "Cen- 
ter (KOC)  is  designed  to  fill  this  gap  for  high  school  students.  Fur- 
thermore, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  centers  serve  a  large 
iiund)er  of  individmils  who  are  not  high  school  students,  including 
high  school  and  college  drc pouts.  Even  in  the  case  of  high  school 
students.  The  EOC  does  not  duplicate  the  high  school  counselor's 
services  but  rather,  because  of  the  breadth  and  specialization  of  its 
operation,  as  well  as  an  adequate  financial  base,  it  complements  high 
school  counselors^  work  through  its  recruitment  pools,  its  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  postsecondary  institution  admissions  officers,  and  its 
ca[)abi]ity  for  storing  and  i-etrieving  information  on  financial  aid.  as 
well  as  other  subjects.. 

In  addition,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  EOC  provides 
services  other  than  counseling,  including  tutorial  and  other  snpporta- 
tive  services  not  normally  provided  by  high  school  guidance  counse- 
lors. Finally,  one  of  the  principal  charges  of  the  EOC  is  to  coordinate 
the  resources  of  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  so  tliat  a 
potential  postsecondarj^  enroUee  may  obtain  information,  if  not  as- 
sistance, in  a  broad  range  of  needs  affecting  his  or  her  education. 

STREXOTIIKN'TNT.  DE\'T:T/)?TXG  TNSTtTUTTONS 

yU\  ^firiiEL.  How  nnich  of  the  ?110  million  budgeted  for  strengthen- 
ing developing  institutions  is  going  to  the  so-called  black  colleges? 
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Mr.  Herwxl.  It  is  cstiiiiutcd  that  45.5  percent  of  the  $110  million 
budgeted  for  strengthening  developing  institutions  will  be  awarded 
to  the  predominantly  black  colleges  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  these  funds  really  helped  these  schools^  I  urder- 
stand  tliat  their  enrollment  projections  in  general  are  falling  off, 
and  I  wonder  if  maybe  we  aren't  just  prolonging  their  death  by  the 
infusion  of  such  funds? 

Mr.  Herrkll.  Title  III  funds  have  aided  the  black  colleges  im- 
mensely ill  iiicreasliijg  their  overall  basic  sti-engtlis  in  faculty  develop- 
ment, curriculum  change,  administrative  management  and  student 
services.  All  of  the  85  black  colleges  currently  funded  under  the  title 
III  program  are  fully  acci-edited  by  their  regional  accrediting  asso- 
ciations. They  show  a  growth  rate  in  enrollment  of  32  percent  from 
1966  to  1973  which  Is  practically  tlie  same  as  the  growth  rate  for  ail 
4-year  colleges  and  univei-sities.  It  was  32.1  percent  during  the  same 
period.  In  fact,  historically  black  colleges  show  the  same  enrollment 
growth  trends  as  similar  colleges  nationally.  This  is  contrary  to  con- 
ventional wisdom  tliat  portrays  them  with  declining  enrollments.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  the  sharpest  growth  in  enrollment  has  taken 
place  at  the  senior  college  rather  than  at  the  freshman  college  level. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  trend  on  the  part  of  black  college  students 
to  transfer  from  community  colleges  to  baccalaureate  degree  grant- 
ing institutions.  .    •  i   ,  n 

Currently,  4  out  of  10  of  the  black  students  are  m  black  colleges 
and  7  out  of  10  degrees  earned  by  black  students  are  awarded  by  olack 
colleges.  These  have  strongly  emphasized  equality  of  opportunity  and 
willingness  to  expand  and  serve  increasing  numbers  of  low  income 
black  and  other  minority  students  including  Appalachian  whites.  In 
other  words  the  growth  exhibited  in  the  black  colleges  is  being  gener- 
ated because  of  the  policy  of  these  institutions  to  emphasize  equahty  of 
opportunity  as  an  objective,  and  to  respond  to  social  demand  as  the 
•  main  criterion  for  determining  the  quality  and  type  of  postscicondary 
education  to  be  provided.  r  u  j 

Mr  Michel.  With  desegregation  now  pretty  much  an  accon^plishect 
fact  in  higher  education,  and  with  so  many  private  schools  now  m 
financial  ditficulty  througliout  the  country,  I  wonder  if  we  can  really 
justify  allocating  funds  to  schools  on  the  ba.sis  of  their  minority  or 
low  income  enrollment?  ,        .      i  t 

Mr.  IlERRtXL.  Low  income  and  minority  enrollment  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  criteria  utilized  in  determining  tlie  continuing  supportof 
developing  institutions.  Federal  commitment  to  tl>e  support  of  post- 
secondary  education  involves  Federal  commitment  to  provide  new 
opportunities,  choice  and  access  for  a  far  more  diversified  group  of 
people  under  more  flexible  arrangements  than  has  ever  been  true 
before.  It  is  not  a  question  of  desegregation,  it  is  rather  a  determina- 
tion to  serve  tlie  needs  of  a  large  segment  of  tlie  college  age  population 
which  would  remain  undereducated  and  therefore  underproductive 
as  citizens  in  a  nation  committed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  I* or 
example,  most  students  who  attend  developmg  institutions  are  froni 
families  whose  financial  resources  are  insuificient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
college  This  was  52  percent  low  income  in  1972  and  50  percent  min9r- 
ity.  Ill  a  large  sampling  of  black  colleges  the  low  income  and  minority 
students  represented  as  many  as  95  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
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These  facts  iimke  it  especially  urgent  that  the  Federal  Government 
coiitiiiuo  to  support  the  collejiies  eiirolliii«r  these  students. 

Nationally^  higher  education  still  servos  a  minority  of  the  college 
age  group.  The  most  ''undeveloped''  States  do  not  have  more  than 
20  or  oO  percent  of  their  population  of  college  age  in  postsecondary 
education.  In  ;nost  States  less  than  *M  percent  of  young  people  are 
enrolled  in  a  postsecondai-y  institution  and  less  than  10  percent  receive 
a  collegiate  level  degree.  The  black  population  in  the  traditional  col- 
lege age  group  represents  13  pei'cent  of  the  Nation's  college  potential, 
but  with  only  4  percent  of  these  students  in  any  college  today. 

In  sti-engtnening  developing  institutions,  therefore,  with  continuing 
financial  support,  the  overridmg  purpose  is  not  to  be  concerned  with 
descirregation  per  se,  but  to  provide  access  to  higher  education  for  a 
considerable  segment  of  society  which  would  otherwise  be  denied  the 
opportunity  because  of  the  liigh  costs  of  higher  education. 

The  univeree  of  developing  colleges  encompasses  small  colleges  whose 
past  history  indicates  that,  although  they  have  lacked  funds,  they  are 
accredited.  They  have  continued  to  attract  students  and  to  educate 
many  of  the  Nation's  most  productive  citizens. 

L.\XOUAOE  TRAINING  AKD  AREA  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MiCHEi^  In  the  language  training  and  area  studies  program,  it 
is  estimated  that  some  ()0,000  students  will  receive  instruction  through 
the  various  centers.  Have  you  been  able  to  determine  how  many  of 
these  students  ultimately  oiiter  professional  fields  where  they  actually 
utilize  this  training? 

Dr.  Leestma.  The  NDEA  international  studies  centers  provide  in- 
struction to  a  wide  variety*  of  students  in  a  large  number  of  courses 
and  disciplines.  Not  all  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  eventu- 
<tlly  specialize  in  international  studies  or  ultimately  enter  fields  which 
utilize  this  training  directly.  However,  for  those  who  major  in  inter-  * 
national  studies  the  professional  utilization  of  this  specialized  train- 
ing is  high  and  increases  with  the  degree  level. 

The  l^st  illustration  with  available  data  is  to  take  a  detailed  look 
at  the  employment  by  degree  level  of  all  graduates  of  our  NDEA  cen- 
tei^s  in  a  recent  representative  yeai\  1972-73  The  following  table 
reflects  a  rather  impressive  spread  of  relevant  occupations.  One  will 
also  note  some  very  encouraging  progress  in  the  participation  rate 
by  women  in  what  was,  not  too  many  years  ago,  virtually  an  all-male 
preserve  at  the  adva  need  degi-ee  levels.  * 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ITNlVi-umi'lT  OOMMUXITY  SERVICES 


Mr.  MiciiKL,  With  many  colleges  and  univei-sities  now  voluntarily 
undertaking  conuuuuity  service  type  programs,  as  sort  of  the  thing  to 
do,  there  really  isn't  any  further  need  for  a  Federal  stimulant  in  this 
field,  is  there?*^ 

Mr.  IIkkuki.i..  No;  we  don't  think  so,  especially  in  view  of  all  the 
other  priority  needs  in  higher  education. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

APPROPRIATION  ESTIMATE 
Higher  Education 

For  cirrylng  out,  to  the  extent  othervlae  provided,  titles  Uili^  Hit  IV, 
(section  745  of  title  VII, ji^  and  parts  [All^  B  (,C,li/  and  D  of  Title  IX 
I,  and  section  1203]!/  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Emergency  Insured 
Student  toan  Act  of  1969^  [as  amended,  section  207  andli/  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  [as  amended, the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  laectlon  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  aa  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
section  421  of  the  General  Education  Provlalona  Act, 18/  and  Public  Law  92-506, 
(of  October  19,  1972,  $2,131,271,00011/  $2,005,541,000,  of  which  [$240,300,000 
for  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants  andl^S./  amount  a  [reallottedl^i/ 
for  work-atudy  and  incentive  grantel^  •b«ll  remain  available  through  [Junel 
September  30>[1976,  $23,750,000  shall  be  for  veterans  coat-of-inatructlon  paynenta 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  $660,000,000  shall  belli/  1977,  and 
of  the  $2,050,000,000  for  basic  opportunity  grants  [(Including] jLi/  not  to  exceed 
$11,500,000  ehalt  be  for  administrative  expenseal)  of  which  $648,500,0001  and 
$2,038,500,000  ahall  remain  available  through  Uunel  September*  30,  [1976, 
$315,000,0001  2977,  $452,000,000  for  aubaldles  on  guaranteed  atudent  loana  shall 
remain  available  until  expended:    Provided,  That  [none  of  the  funds  In  thla  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  amount  for  baalc  opportunity  grants  for  students  who 
were  enrolled  at  Inatl  tut  Ions  of  higher  education  prior  to  April  1,  197 3 1^^^ 
funds  appropriated  for  baeia  opportunity  grants  may  be  paid  tjithout  regard  to 
eection  421(b)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Aot:W  Provided  further.  That  amomte 
appropriated  for  basic  opportunity  grants  shall  first  be  available  to  meet  any 
insufficiencies  in  entitlements  resulting  from  the  payment  schedule  for  basic 
opportunity  grants  published  by  the  Cormissioner  of  Education  during  the  prior 
fiscal  year:    Provided  further.  That  <my  amoits  appropriated  herein  for  basic 
Opportunity  grants  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  payment  schedule 
published  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  carried  fortJard  into  the  next  fiscal 
year.UJ 
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For  "Higher  education"  for  the  period  My  J,  29?6,  through  September  30, 
197$,  $1^4,000,000,  tc  remain  available  until  expended*    (Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  2$?SjW 
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Explanation  of  Language  Chang<'S 

No  funds  are  requested  for  university  conaunlty  services* 

!b  funds  are  requested  for  annual  Interest  grants  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities* 

No  funds  are  requested  for  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  graduate  programs* 

No  funds  are  requested  for  public  service  fellowshlpe 

No  funds  are  requested  for  State  planning  commissions* 

y     No  funds  are  requested  for  loans  to  Institutions  under  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  program* 

— ^      Editorial  change* 
8/ 

-      No  funds  are  requested  for  aid  to  land-grant  colleges  or  for 
State  administration  of  Federal  construction  and  equipment 
programs • 

9/ 

— '      Editorial  change* 

— ^     No  funds  are  requested  for  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants* 

To  provide  tvo  year  availability  of  work-study  funds* 

12/ 

To  provide  tvo  year  availability  of  funds  for  State  student 
Incentive  grants 

^     No  funds  are  requested  for  veterans  cost-of-lnstructlon 
payments*    Also  part  of  editorial  change  for  basic  grants 
citation* 

14/ 

—      Editorial  change* 

Grants  will  be  for  four  claasas  of  students*  The  1975  funds 
were  restricted  to  three  classes* 

ii^     Proposed  waiver  of  the  provision  In  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation that  specifies  amounts  be  spproprlated  for  the 
older  student  asslctance  programs  before  any  payments  may 
ba  aade  for  Basic  Grants* 
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17/   Pending  amenibifinc  of  the  author Uiig  UgisUcioni  chii  special  appropri- 
ation language  would  waive  the  requirenenc  chat  all  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  basic  grants  be  paid  to  atudents  who  are  in  attendance 
during  a  particular  school  year.    The  special  language  would  permit  the 
funds  not  needed  to  meet  the  paymant  schedule  tor  l976o77|  |f  «nyi  to  be 
carried  forward  and  used  Calong  with  the  1977  appropriation)  to  meet  the 
payment  schedule  for  1977-78.    It  would,  also,  permit  use  of  the  1976  ap- 
propriation to  meet  any  Insufficiencies  that  might  occur  In  connection 
with  the  1975-76  payment  schedule  (that  schedule,  of  course,  would  be 
funded,  primarily,  by  the  I97S  appropriation). 

18/   To  pay  interest  benefits,  special  allowance  to  lenders^  and  death  and 
disability  claims  in  connection  with  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
during  the  transition  period  between  fiscal  year  1976»  which  ends  June  30, 
1976»  and  fiscal  year  1977,  which  begins  October  1>  1976. 
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Analysis  of  Special  Appropriation  Language 


Language  Provision 


"•••aaount  [reallotted]  for  work- 
study... ahall  remain  available 

through. .  .September  SO* . .  19??** 


"...not  to  exceed  $11|500,OOQ  ehall 
be  f or  admlcistrAtlve  expenses.  •  •*' 


Explsnatlon 


Thla  provlsloni  by  deleting  the  word 
"resllottedi"  would  permit  two-year 
availability  for  work-atudy  funds. 
Without  the  deletion  the  language, 
following  the  authorizing  legislation, 
would  provide  two  year  availability  only 
for  funds  allotted  to  a  State  which 
could  not  be  fully  utilized  by  that 
State  and  would  tharefore  be  reallotted 
for  uae  by  othera*    As  all  States  are 
now  capable  of  fully  utilizing  allotted 
funds,  no  excsss  Is  anticipated.  How- 
ever, funds  sllocsted  to  Institutions 
within  a  Stste  sre  not  tots«-Iy  utilized 
In  sll  esses  snd  could  be  resllocsted. 
Dus  to  the  full  year  forwsrd  funding 
aspect  of  the  work  study  program,  the 
exlatence  of  ezceaa  funda  cannot  be  as- 
certslned  until  sfter  the  axplrstlon  of 
obllgstlonal  suthorlty  under  the  current 
spproprlstlon  Isnguage.    providing  two 
year  availability  would  permit  the  Office 
of  Education  to  adjust  funds  among  In- 
stltutlons  during  the  scsdeulc  yesr  In 
which  they  are  being  utllilzed, 

This  provision  continues  sn  sdmlnlstrs- 
tlve  set-aside  amount  for  the  basic 
grsnts  program  which  the  basic  suthorlz- 
Ing  leglslstlon  lefc  unspecified.  With- 
out this  provision  the  entire  spproprls- 
tlon would  be  available  only  for  program 
grant a • 
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Antlyaia  of  .Special  Appropriation  Language 


LannuaKC  Provlalon 


Explanation 


Provided  that,,,^nd8  apprcpxn4ittd 
for  batiio  opportunity  grants  nay  he 
paid  idthout  regard  to  Seoticn  422 
ib)  (4)  of  t}  e  Higher  Education  Aet* 


Provided  further.  That  amounts 
appropriated  for  baeio  opportunity 
grants  ehall  fi^et  he  availahle  to 
meet  any  insuffioienciee  in  entitle" 
mente  resulting  from  the  payment 
schedule  for  ^eic  opportunity 
grants  puhliehed  hy  the  Cotmiesioner 
of  Education  duririg  the  prior  fiscal 
year:   Provided  further.  That  any 
amounts  appropriated  herein  for 
haeic  opportunity  grants  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  required  to  meet  the 
payment  schedule  published  for  an}/ 
fiscal  year  shall  he  carried  forward 
into  the  next  fiscal  year. 


This  provlalon  valvea  the  requlre»enc  In 
the  authorizing  leglalatlon  that  apeclfled 
aftounta  be  appropriated  for  tha  older  atu- 
dent  aaalataoca  progrw  (aupplaaental 
granta  vork-atudy,  and  direct  loan  capital) 
before  any  paynenta  are  aade  under  tha 
baalc  granta  prograffl. 

Thla  provlalon  la  Intended  to  almpllfy 
admlnlatratlon  of  the  baalc  educational 
opportunity  granta  program.  Modification 
of  the  authorizing  leglalatlon  haa  alao 
been  proposed.    Current  leglalatlon 
requires  that  every  dollar  appropriated 
for  the  program  go  to  atudenta  In  attend- 
ance during  a  apeclflc  academic  year. 
Thla  vould  require  adjuatmenta  to  each 
atudent*a  grant  aa  veil  aa  to  payment 
achedulea.    The  alternative  provided  for 
here  would  be  to  laaua  a  single  payment 
achedule  early  in  the  Spring  vhlch  la 
baaed  upon  the  appropriation  for  thla 
program.    A  alngle  achedule  la  being 
propoaed  in  order  to  provide  a  mcaaure  of 
certainty  and  atablllty  for  both  atudents 
and  Instltutlona  of  higher  education. 
The  publication  of  a  single  payment 
achedule  vould,  however,  require  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  either  having  too 
little  or  too  much  appropriated  to  meat 
the  requlrementa  of  the  achedule.    It  la 
proposed  that  the  potential  shortfall  or 
surplus  be  dealt  vlth  by  Including 
language  in  the  appropriation  bill  vhlch 
vould  allov  a  aurplus  of  funds  to  be 
csrrled  Into  the  next  fiscal  yesr  and  a 
shortfall  to  be  a  first  priority  clslm  on 
subsequent  year  funda.    This  vlll  Permit 
the  publlcstlon  of  a  single  schedule 
rsther  thsn  constant  or  frequent  achedule 
revisions  throughout  the  yesr  either  hsvlng 
to  tska  awsy  funds  sirssdy  promised  to 
students  or  to  glvs  thsm  sddltlonsl  small 
amounts  bacsuss  sddltlooal  funds  become 
svsllsble. 
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DEPARIMMT  OF  HEALTH,  £t)UCATlOII»  AMD  VELFAXE 
Office  of  E4uc«tloa 
Hlfhtr  Education 
Aaounti  AvtlUbU  for  Obltaittoo 
1975 

R«vlt«d  1976 

ApproprUtlon  («imu«l)   $2,131,271,000  $2,005,541,000 

ApproprUtlot.  (p«n«nent)   2,700,000  ~ 

Propoied  guppUacntal   67,400,000   

Propoied  rescltltont. . « • «   -58.300^000  ^ 

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation   $2,143,071,000  $2,005,541,000 

Coaparativa  tranafer  from: 

Occupational,  Adult,  and 
Vocational  education  for 

Ethnic  heritttga   —1/  —1/ 


Subtotal,  budget  authority   $2,143,071,000  $2,005,541,000 

Unobligatad  balance,  start  of  year   432,870,213  371,504,254 

Unobligatad  balance,  end  of  year   --371.504. 254  -539.954>254 

Total,  obligationa   $2,204,436,959  $1,837,091,000 


$1,800,000  approprUted  for  thla  activity  In  1975  ia  included  in  the 
propoaed  reaciasiona  for  Occupational,  Adult  and  Vocational  education. 
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Sui— nr  of  Chawt 
(ObllgttioM) 

W75  Utlmtod  o>ll|itlo«Jt^  I,  

Uts:  1975  Proposed  UttclttlOMi/   -W.XOO.OQO 


Plus:  1975  Propoitd  Suppl«acQttlt    67|A00|00q 

t«d  obllMtlooi   >>l,i37,Ofl,00O. 

Il.t  eh«o|t   -367.345.W 


1975  U*m        Ch4n««  ftom  U— 


Incr— 


1.  Cu«r«otc<d  ttudtnt  low  progrma   $3W.66$,637  ^***»^5Mt2 

2.  m)St  T««her  caactlUtlow   6.U0.000            ♦  2,520.000 

3.  CoMtruction  lotn  tubtidUv   20.000.000  ♦  3,000,000 

Total.  locrMMt   4«9.603.3« 


D»crwM; 

A*   Protr— ; 

1«  Student  •••Ut«nc«£'  

2«  tottitutiootl  «Mlstancs2/ 
3«  Personnel  devclopacot  

Totel,  decrc«eee  

Totel,  net  chengc  


$1,537,653,322  -385,853.322 
175,346.000  -47,346,000 
6.000.000  -3. 750. OOP 

 -436,94$. 322 

-367,345.959 


y  Includee  $1,800,000  for  Ethnic  Herltege. 
y  Except  for  buUt-ln  increeeee  noted  ebove. 
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Su— ry  of  Chioi^i 
(ludgat  Authority) 

Lata:  1975  Propoatd  rtaclaalona   mn  fwvi 

Plua:  1975  Propoa^d  .upplei^ottXa  e^AOolooo 

m5  R<vla€d  budt*t  authority   2  Ul  071  oon 

1976  la^utataa  budgtt  authority  llSSllgHlggg 

 ^^^^   -137,530,000 

—  197S  Baac      Change  froa  iaat 

iDcrcaaaa! 

A,  BuUt«»ln! 

V  ^l^.lVi  "*«*«"^}«*«  P"«"»   $382,400,000  H69,60O.O0O 

2,  KDSt  teacher  cancalUtlona   6.U0.000  ♦2!s2o|ooQ 

Total,  locraaaaa   ♦72,l2O»O00 

Decreaaea! 
A,  Protraa; 

2'  wJJ^?!;if'"^?^^   1.549,940,000  -199,500.000 

2,  Inatltuttonal  asalatanca    135,150,000             -7  150.000 

3,  Peraoimel  developwnt   5.250.000  >3.GOo!oOO 

Total,  ^^creete:   -209.650,000 

Total,  net  change   -137.530,000 

Eicplanatlop  of  Ch^ngea 

Increaaea; 

A,  iullt«>ln; 

1,  Cuaraotaed  acudent  loan  prograa:    Crowth  of  the  aubaldlted  Inaured 
loan  prograa  la  expected  to  continue  la  1976  thua  requiring  an  Increaae 

!  lu   "".iVc  ^^f/"***"*"'    '""Via  brought  forvard  froa  1974  covered  aoM 
of  the  1975  obUgatlona;  «nd.  therefore,  tha  Increaae  In  budget  authority 
la  greater  than  the  Incrc^aa  In  obligatlona,  n«"«.y 

2,  Natlonel  defenae  atudant  loai\  ta^char  cancel  la  tlona:  Reflecta  aututory 
change  requiring  100  percent  ralaburaeaent  to  InaflfHriona  for  cancellation/ 
granted  for  teaching  or  aliitary  aervlca  on  loana  nada  after  June  30,  1972, 

3,  ConatniCtion  loan  aubaldlev:    The  Increaae  In  obligatlona  reflecta  the 
Increased  «.«abcr  ox  xoana  expected  to  reach  payMnt  stattm  la  flacei  year 
1<»76,    No  aoDroorlatlon  la  reoueated  for  1<»7^1,  "nowever,  elnce  aufflclent 
funda  are  available  froa  prior  year  approprlatlona, 

y  Except  for  bullt*ln  Increaaaa  noted  above. 
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A. 


ProRraa: 


1.    Student  ••■isttnce:    Although  the  budget  cmlli  for  full  funding  of 
basic  aranti,  an  Increase  In  student  loan  aubaldlea,  and  a  doubllne  of  the 
Incantlve  grants  for  Stste  scholsr ships,  the  totsl  requested  for  student 
assistsnce  is  less  than  the  1975  spproprlation.    That  decrease  is  acco«- 
pliahed  aa  follova: 

(a)  Ho  funda  are  requeated  for  aupplesental  granta  alnce  a  full; 
funded  baaic  granta  prograa  ia  a  wore  efficient  way  of  aiding 
the  neediaat  students. 

(b)  No  funds  sre  requested  for  new  capital  for  the  direct  loan 
program.    Priaary  reliance  for  loana  will  be  on  the  guaranteed 

loan  program.    Furthermore,  loan  repaymenta  wUl  permit  $164,000,000 
in  new  direct  loans.   The  requeat  for  vork-atudy  is  $50,000,000  less 
than  the  1975  appropriation,  but  the  same  aa  the  1975  request.  The 
Stste  Scholsrship  Incentive  Grant  program  requeat  ia  increased,  in 
recognition  of  the  effectivcneae  of  the  required  matching  proviaion 
in  generating  atudent  aaaiatance  funda*    The  difference  between 
bxkdget  authority  and  obligationa  for  atudent  aaaiatance  is  due, 
primarily,  to  the  baaic  granta  program.    In  that  program,  about 
half  of  the  funds  are  reservad  until  data  on  utilization  permits 
estimating  how  much  ahould  go  to  each  achool  to  allow  them  to 
'complete  disburaemcnta  for  the  year. 

2.  Inatitutional  assistance:   The  primary  reason  for  the  decresses,  and 
for  the  difference  between  budget  suthority  and  obligstions  estimates,  ia 
that  the  1975  baae  included  obligation  of  $39,346,000  for  undergraduate 
facilitiea  grants.    This  amount  ia  the  unobligated  balance  of  $43,000,000 
which  was  resppropristed  during  fiscal  year  1974.   No  new  funds  are 
requeated.    The  decreaae  alao  reflacta  termination  of  aupport  for  univer- 
sity coflBunity  aervicea»  State  poataecondary  coMlaaiona  and  aid  to  land 
grant  colleges,  ss  reco«ended  in  the  1975  rescission  proposals.  The 
"revised  1975"  column  Includes  only  the  permanent  appropriation  for  land 
grant  schoola  and  only  three  quartera  of  the  State  agency  operating  funda 
for  university  cotwunity  aervlcea  and  State  poataecondary  education 
coimiiasions. 

3.  Personnel  development.    The  decreaae  reflects  reduction  of  the  request 
for  college  teschar  fellowships,  the  balance  of  which  covers  clsims  by 
vetersns  for  the  unused  portions  of  their  fellowships  postponsed  by  mllitsry 
service;  all  other  college  teacher  felloMsaips  terminated  in  FY  1974.  The 
sppsrent  reduction  in  obligstions  for  the  trsining  for  disadvantaged  program, 
which  funds  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity  (CLEO)  program, 
reflects  the  csrry-forward  to  1975  of  the  1974  appropriation  and  ia  not, 
therefore,  a  reduction  of  program  level. 
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■        ■    *  Okltg«tton«  by  Activity  

1975  1975  1976         Increase  or 

S£Lz  E«tUMite        Revised  "stlmate  Decresse 

23  Student  assistance: 

24  (a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

25  (1)  Basic  opporcuolty 

rn^  $650»000,000  $650»000»000  $857»8C0,000  $+207,800,000 

Zo  (Z)  Supplemental 

opportunity 

_  ,  X    grants   242,385.298    242,385,298    -242,385,298 

,K^  i  w  "^^^-""'^y   300,200,000    300,200,000    250,000,000  -50,200,000 

J2     (D)  Subsidized  Insured 
loans: 

32  (1)  Interest  on 

1-,  Insured  loans....    320,516,637    387,916,637    452,000,000  +64,083,363 

32  (2)  Reserve  fund 

«     r^x   •  750,000  750,000  750,000   

35     (c)  Direct  loans: 

35  (1)  Federal  capital 

35  (2)  wrJo"^^°"*"""'  321,000,000    -321,000,000 

35  (3)  Telcher"'*''"' 2,000,000       2,000,000         _  -2,000,000 

r       cancellatlona....       6,440,000       6,440,000       8,960,000  +2,520.000 
39     (d)  Incentive  granta  for 

State  scholarshlpa...     22,068,024     22,068,024     44.000,000  +21.931,976 
Subtotal.  Htudent 

...l.t«,ce  1.865.359.959  i;»32.75V.9S9  W3.510.OOO  -319.249.959 

42  ipecUl  progr«Bs  for  the  ->i».f.».»i» 

dl«dv«.U8ed   70.331.000     70.331.000  70.331.000 

46  Instltotlooal  asalatance: 
48     (a)  Strengthening  devel- 

(b)  CoMt?uct"n:"'*°"*"""  110.000.000    110.000,000  ~ 

(1)  Subaldlzed  loans..     60,196,000     60,196,000     23.000.000  -37.196,000 

52    (c)  Language  training  and 
area  studies: 

«     mtygh'c^sSyr-  "'"O'ooo  ~ 

58     (d,  U„lver.?cnoiS:;u;-  ^•^'O'"'"' 

61    (e)  A"'ro"i:;i:;ii;i -  -^OO.OOO 

colleges : 
61  (1)  Annual  sppro- 

P^*"lon   9,500,000     

61  (2)  Peraanent   

spproprlstlon 
(Second  Korrll 

^,  ^    2,700,000       2.700.000    .2  700  000 

62  (f)  State  poatsecondary  -/./ou.ooo 

education 

A'^    f^^    coMDlsalona   3.000.000  800,000  ~  -800  000 

63  (g)  Veterans*  cost  of  ouu.oou 

Instruction   23.750.000     

64  (h)  Cooperative  education.     10.750.000     in.750.000      H.nno.QOQ  ^z.^SQ.Qnn 

Subtotal, Inatltu- 

tlonal  aaslatance  $248,146,000  $195,346,000  $151,000,000  $-44,346,000 
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ObllgatloM  by  Activity   

—  =1575  1975                1976        Increase  or 

I^IJ]  Eatlaete  levlsed           Ettlnete  Decrease 

67  pers^'onel  developaeot: 

"           '°filtS3.S"'.'!!              $4,000,000  $4,000,000       $1,000,000  $-3,000,000 

"           'S}i:S*n?:j"               1.500.000  1.500.000           750.000  ,-750.000 

"     ^''"Shlp.                      500.000  500.000  500.000 

73  (d)  Public  service   

fellowihlps   4,000,000   

74  (e)  Minlag  _ 

eellowihlps   l.SOO>000  Z=Z  

^1^.!?!;^^!!"°°""    ii..nn,nnn  6,000.000        2.2.0,000  O.750.000 

75  Ethnic  Heritage  1.800.000  —  —  =■  

Totsl  obligations                  2,197.136,959  2,204,436,959  1,837,091,000  -367,345,959 


Obllgstlons  by  Object 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
gatiJMif 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


printing  and  repr&* 
duct Ion 

Other  services 


$2,600,000         $2,600,000  $2,900,000  $f300,000 

6,590,000  6,590,000  8,600,000  +2,010,000 


investments  and 
loans 


323,750,000  323,750,000 


750,000  -323,000,000 


Grants,  subsidies,  ___ 

and  contributions        1,861,196,959     1,868,496,959     1,821,841,000  .46,655,959 


Insurance  claims 
and  Indemnities 


3>000.000  3.000^000  3>000,000 


Total  obligations 
by  object 


2,197,136,959     2,204,436,959     1,837,091,000  -367,345,959 
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significant  Iteos  in  Houae  and  Senate 
 Appropriation  Coamittee  Reports 


ITEM 

"   ^  ACTION  TAKEN  OR  TO  BE  TAKEM 

1975  SENATE  REPORT 


BASIC  GRANTS  PROGRAM 


1.    Connittee  recomaendation  that 
steps  be  taken  to  retaedy  problem 
of  applicants  submitting  errooMug 
financial  need  data  .(p^ge  79), 


2.    Coflr.lttee  recommendation  that 
Che  administration  of  student  aid 
programs  be  streamlined  so  as  to 
simplify  the  process  of  acquiring 
financial  assistance (page  79) » 


STRENCTOENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTTOMS 

1.    Coramlttee  recocnendat  ton  that 
a  better  plan  for  a  more  effective 
use  of  funds  and  their  equitable 
distribution  among  minority  groups 
be  Included  in  future  budge c». 


1»    The  Office  of  Education  has. 
first,  instructed  institutions  to  re- 
quire student  applicants  and  recipients 
to  provide  satisfactory  explanation  of 
detected  discrepancies  in  financial  need 
statements  and,  upon  failure  to  comply, 
to  report  such  refusal  to  the  Office  of 
Education.    Second,  a  request  for  pro- 
posals is  being  issued  for  a  contract 
evaluation  of  the  reliability  of  appli- 
cant financial  need  data. 

2.    The  Office  of  Education  is  working 
to  develop  a  single  unifora  appli- 
cation foni  for  all  student  aid 
program*,  to  establish  a  single 
national  needs  analysis  procedure 
and  to  improve  overall  management 
of  the  system  Including  distribution, 
collection,  and  review  of  applica- 
tions, and  notification  of  grantees. 


The  Office  of  Education  expects  that 
more  institutions  with  large  Indian 
and  Spanish  speaking  enrollments 
will  be  awarded  grants  now  that  the 
5-year  requirement  for  such  institu- 
tions has  been  waived  by  the  Education 
Amendmaats  of  1972  and  1974. 
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Authorizing  LeKl>lttlon 


1976 


LeglftUtlon 


Authorized 


Apprioriacion 
requeated 


Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  I  —  CoflBuolty  aervicea  and  continuing  . 

education  (university  coonunity  aervicea)   $50,000,000-'  — 

Sec.  110  Special  programs  relating  to 

ptobleaa  of  the    elderly   Indefinite  — 

Title  III  —  Strengthening  developing 

inatitutiona   120,000,00Ci'  110,000,000 

Title  IV  —  Student  aaaistance: 

Part  A-1  —  Baaic  opportunity  grant  a   Indefinite!'  1,050,000,000 

Part  A->2  —  Suppleaental  educational 

opportunity  granta:  . 

InitUl  year  avarda   200,000,000*'  — 

Part  A-3  —  State  student  incentives 

InitUl  year  avarda   50,000,0001'  44,000,000 

Part  A-4  —  Special  programs  for  students 

froB  disadvantaged  backgrounda   100,000,00(^'  70,331,000 

Part  A-5  —  Sec.  419  Payments  to  inatitutiona 

of  higher  education   1,000, 000, OOCbL'   

--  Sec.  420  Veterans'  coat-of- 

inatruction  payment a  to  institutions  of 

higher  education   Indefinitei'   

Part  B  —  Subsidized  insured  loans 
Intereat  benefits  and  apecial  allowance!/ .       Indefinite!/  270,000,000 

—  Direct  loans  under  the  insured 

loan  program  (Sec.  433)   1,000,000  — 

Part  C  —  Sec.  441  Work-study  program   420,000,000i'  250,000,000 

—  Sec.  447  Work-study  for 

coMunity  services  learning  program   50,000,000  — 

Part  D  —  Cooperative  education  program: 
Planning,  eatablishing,  expanding,  and 

carrying  out  (451(a))   10,000,0001/  8,000,000 

— Training,  demonstration,  or 

reaearch  (451(b))   750,00Qi/   

Part  I  —  National  direct  atudent  loana: 

Cspital  contribution   400,000,000i'   

Cancellation  of  loana  for  certain  public 

service   Indefinite  8,960,000 

Title  VII  —  Conatruction  of  academic 
facilities: 

Part  A  —  Grants  for  conatruction  of 

undergraduate  facilitiea   300,000,0001'   

Part  B  —  Grants  for  conatruction  of 

graduate  academic  facllitiaa   80,000,000   

Part  C  —  Sec.  745  Annual  intereat  granta  79,250,000£'   

Part  D  —  Aaaiatance  in  major  diaaster  areas..  Indefinite   

Tiae  VIII  —  Networks  for  knowledge   15,000,000   

Title  IX  —  Graduate  programs: 

Psrt  A  —  Grants  to  institutions  of 

higher  education   50,000,000   

Part  B  —  Graduate  fellowahipa  for  careera  . 

in  poatsecondary  education   Indefinite!'  1,000,000 

Part  C  —  Public  service  fellowahipa   Indefinitel/   
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1976 


Author 1 ted 


Part  D  —  Fellovshlpa  for  other  purpose*; 
Sec.  961(e)(1)  Mining  end  nlnerel  end 

mlnerel  fuel  conservation  

Sec.  961(e)(2)  Dleadventeged  

Sec.  966(e)  Aeeletecce  for  trelnlng  in 
the  legel  profeeelon  

Pert  F  —  Cenerel  eesietence  for  greduete 
ecbools  covered  under  Title  IV-A-5 

(Sec.  419)  ebove  

Title  XI  —  Uw  echool  clinical  experience 

progres  

Title  m  —  Gcnerel  provlelone*  Sec.  1202* 

(c)(2)(A)  State  poetsecondery  comleelone..., 

Sec.  1203  Coaprehenelve  stasevlde  planning... 

Eaergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act: 

Special  allovance  for  lenders  on  Insured 
student  loans  , 

National  Defenee  Educetlon  Act: 

Title  11 »  Sec.  207  Loens  to  Institutions  

Title  VI       Language  training  and  area 
ecudlee— Centere»  fellowships*  end  reeearch.. 

Mutual  Educational  and  Culturel  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Ftilbrlght-Haya)  

Public  Lav  92«-S06 

Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellovehlps  

Eleaentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

TlUe  IX  —  Ethnic  Heritage  

Bankhead^onee  Act  —  Aid  to  land-grant  collegee» 
annual  appropriation  

Second  Morrill  Act  —  Aid  to  land-grant  collegea» 
peraanent  approprletlon  »  


Indefinite^/ 
1»000»OOQS.' 


Indefinite 


1/ 

7,500»000 

Indefinite 
Indefinite!/ 


Indefinite 

Indefinite!/ 
75tO00tO0Ql/ 

Indefinite 

SOO.OOOi^^ 

1S»000»000 

12»460»000 

2.700.000 


Appropriation 
requeeted 


750.000 


182,000.000 

8,640.000 
1»360.000 
500.000 


U  Baaed  on  a  1-yeer  extenelon  authority  under  the  General  Education  Provlalona 
Act.  Sec.  414(a). 

2/  Baaed  on  e  1-yeer  extenalon  euthority  under  the  General  Education  Provlelone 
Act.  Sec.  414Ca).    Also  Includee  an  Indefinite  euthorlxetlon  for  continuation 
avarda. 

jj  Such  auu  ee  neceeeary  to  fund  7.500  nev  fellcyvshlpe  plue  continuatlona. 
fLf  Such  warn  ee  are  neceeeary  for  500  fellovahipa. 

5/  Surh  auM  aa  nay  be  neceeeary  for  500  nev  fellovshlpe  and  con t Inula tlona.  Thla 

llaltatlon  appllee  to  Part  D  In  the  eggrcgete. 
Sj  Baaed  on  e  1-year  extenelon  euthority  under  the  General  Education  Provlelone 

Act.  Sec.  414Ca).    Included  in  the  llsltetlon  of  500  fellovhlpe  for  Part  D  and. 

In  addition,  haa  a  epeclflc  limit  of  $1,000,000. 
2'  Such  SUM  ee  aay  be  neceeeary.  but  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000. 
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Uigh«r  Iducatlon 

Budget 


SstlMCe 
to  Congress 

House 

Senste 
Allowsnce 

Approp  r  Is  tioii 

1966 

$  977»908tOOO 

$  902»10it000 

$  912»108»000 

0  971»231t000 

1967 

1»073»494»000 

1»164»307»000 

1»1S1»507»000 

l,156»307tOOO 

1968 

1» 153* 650* 000 

1»132»150»000 

1»132»150»000 

929t2SStOOO 

1969 

823»020»000 

6,920,000 

786,852,000 

778.620,000 

1970 

798»284»000 

867,833,000 

1,009,074,000 

831,734,000 

1971 

837.72S.000 

880,180,000 

1»014,970»000 

941,180,000 

1972 

i»892»754»000 

1, 193, 344 ,000 

1,782,174,000 

1,409,354,000 

1973 

1»618»572,000 

l,098,502,0OO 

1,752,432,000 

1,682,972,000 

1973  Proposed 
Retcisslon 

-44* 300.000 

1974 

1.747 •914*000 

1,808,914,000 

2,030,914,000 

1,862,872,000 

1975 

2»110»023»000 

2,145,271,000 

2ai9,391»000 

2,133,071,000 

Proposed 

Supplmncsl  67,400,000 
Rescission 

Proposed  -58,300,000 

1976  2,005,541,000 


HOTE:    All  figures  ere  coapsreble  with  the  1976  estlaste.   For  fiscsl  yesr  1973, 
the  Budget  EstlMte  coahlnes  the  first  1973  suppleasntal  request  of 
$499,070,000  end  the  proposed  Budget  Amtadrntat  of  $1,119,502,000.  The 
Jsausry  Imdget  subaission  for  fiscsl  year  1973  hss  not  been  used  since  it 
wss  superseded  by  the  proposed  Aarnd—nts  end  Xesclssions.   Since  it  did  not 
consider  the  first  suppleaentsl  request,  the  Bouse  sllowtnce  represents 
House  sctloo  only  on  the  urgent  suppleaentsl  (P.L.  93-25)  end  the  proposed 
Aaendaents.    The  Senate  sllovsnce  coablnes  Senste  set  ion'  on  sll  three 
supplesttntsls.   The  Senste  sllovsnce  for  strengthening  developing  In- 
stitutions on  the  first  suppleaentsl  has  been  adjusted  since  it  would  du- 
plies te  sa  allowssce  for  the  saae  progras  on  a  subsequent  appropriation  bill* 

The  1974  sppropristion  shown  renects  the  5  percent  reduction  and  a  $250,000 
suppleaentsl  appropriation.   Figures  for  earlier  yssrs  Include  spproprlAta 
aaounts  reqtiested  end  appropriated  under  **Hlghar.Bducatlon  Facilities  Con- 
struction,** *'Further  Endowaent  of  Collages  of  Agriculture  end  the  Kechsnic 
Arts,*'  snd  "Education  In  Foreign  Language  and  Vorld  Affairs.** 

For  coapsTsbility,  the  1974  snd  1975  llnaa  Include  the  following  saounts  for 
Ethnic  Beritaga:    1974  Senate  Allowance  $5,000,000,  Appropriation  $2,375,000; 
and  1975  Senate  Allowance  and  Appropriation  $1,800,000.   The  figurea  exclude 
the  parasnent  appropriation  for  land-grant  achoola  (Second  Horrill  Act). 
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Justification 
Higher  Education 

1575                1975                   1976            Increase  or 
.  Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  vork- 
scudy: 

(1)  Basic  oppor- 
tunity grants 
(HEA 

IV-A-l)...  $   650,000,000   $    650,000,000    $    857,000,000  $f207,800,000 
(NOA)....      (660,000,000)      (660,000,000)  (1,050,000,000)  (+390,000,000) 

(2)  Supploental 
opportunity 
granta  COEK 

IV-A-2)...       242,385,298        242,385,298    -242,385.298 

(NOA)....      (240,300,000)     (240,300,000)  (  )  (-240,300,000) 

(3)  Voric-study 

(HEA  IV-B)       300,200,000        300,200,000        250,000,000  -50,200.000 

(b)  Subsidized 
insured  loans: 

(1)  Interest 
subsidies 

(HEA  IV-B)       320,516,637        387,916,637        452,000,000  464,083,363 
(NOA)....      (315,000,000)     (382,400,000)     (452,000,000)  (469,600,000) 

(2)  Reserve 
tund 

advances..  750,000  750,000  750,000 

(NOA)....  (*•-)  (...)  (...)  (...) 

(c)  Direct  loans 
(REA  IV-E): 

(1)  Federal 
capital  con- 
tributions      321,000,000        321,000,000    -321,000,000 

(2)  Loans  to 

institutions       2,000,000  2,000,000    -2,000,000 

(3)  Teacher  can- 
cellations         6,440,000  6,440,000  8,960,000  +2,520,000 

(d)  Incentive  grants 
for  State  scholar- 
ships (HEA 

IV-A-3)   22,068,024         22,068,024         44,000,000  +21,931,976 

(NOA)   (20.000.000)       (20>000>000)       (44.000.000)  f+24.000.000> 

Subtotal, 
Student  assist- 

Kice..:   1,865,359,959     1,932,759,959     1,613,510,000  -319,249,959 

(Subtotal, 

NOA)   (1,864,940,000)  (1,932,340,000)  (1,804,960,000)  (-127,380,000) 

2.  Special  prograaa 
for  the  disad- 
vantaged -  Special 
services  in  college. 
Upward  bound,  and 
Educational  oppor- 
tunity centers, 

(HEA  IV-A-4)   70,331,000  70,331,000  70,331,000 
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1975  1975  1976  Xocrtue  or 
Eitlmte  Ravtaad  BstliMite  Deer— e 


3.  Infticudonal  uslsc- 
ance: 

(a)  Screngcheolng 
developing 
inscltuclooe 
(HBA  m): 

(1)  BMlc 

program..  $     52,000,000    $     52,000,000    $     52,000,000  $ 

(2)  Advanced 

program..        58,000,000         58,000,000  58,000,000 

(b)  Cons cruc don: 

(1)  Subaldlzed 
loans  (HEA 
VH-C)r 

Sec.  745.        20,000,000         20,000,000          23,000,000  +3,000,000 
(NOA)...  )  (— )  (  )  (  ) 

(2)  Under- 
graduate 
facillcles 
grancs  (HEA 

VU-A)...        39,946,000         39,946,000    -39,946,000 

(NOA)...  (— )  (~)  (  )  (  ) 

(3)  Continuing 
education 
centers 
(HEA  705(a) 

-   (2)(c))..  250,000  250,000    -250,000 

(NOA)..,  (--)  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

(c)  language  train- 
ing and  area 
studies: 

(1)  Centera, 
fellowships, 
and  research 

(NDEA  VI).       11,300,000  8,640,000  8,640,000 

(2)  Pulbrlght- 
Uays  fellov- 
thlpt 

(FUlbrlght- 

Hays  Act).        2,700,000  1,360,000  1,360,000 

(d)  University 
comtnlty  serv- 
ices (HEA  I)..       14,250,000  900,000    -900,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges: 

(1)  AnnuAl  appro- 
priation 
(Bankhead- 

Jones  Act)        9,500,000  —  —  — - 

(2)  Permanent 
appropria- 
tion (Second 

Horrlll  Act)     2,700,000  2,700,000    -2,700,000 

(f )  State  post- 
aecondary  educa- 
tion cooBlsslon 
(GEFA  Sec.  421 
and  HEA  Sec. 

1203)   3,000,000  800,000    -800,000 
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W75  1975  1975  increie  or 

 g«tl«Mtg  8»vi»td  gitinate  D«cr»a<€ 

3.  IfUtltutlonal  Mtlat* 
•xice  •  contlmMd: 

(g)  Veterans  cost 
of  InJtruc- 
tloo  (BKA. 
IV-A*5  Sac* 

420)..!.../     $     23,750,000   $         —         $    3 

(h)  Cooperative 
education 

^-D)^   10,750.000         10,750.000  8.000.000  >2.750.00Q 

Subtotal, 
Inatltutlonal 

aaalttance  248,146,000  195,346,000  151,000,000  ^,346,000 
(Subtotal, 

N0^>   (187,950,000)      (135,150,000)      (128,000,000)  (-7,150,000) 

4.  Pertonnel  Developfaent: 
(e)  College  teacher 

fellowthlpa 

/KN  ^  ^'H*  4,000,000  4,000,000  1,000,000  -3,000,000 

{Q)  TTaining  tor 

dlaodvantaged 

(Council  on 
Legal  Sduce- 
tlonal  Oppor- 
tunity) (HEA 
IX-D,  Sec. 

^^^^V*"'    '  1,500,000  1,500,000  750,000  -750,000 

(c)  ^S^^-  (^^'*^>  <-> 
fellowthlpa 

(P.L.  92-506)  500,000  500,000  500,000 

(d)  Public  service 
fellowthlpa 

(HEA  IX-C)..  4,000,000  —   

(e)  Mining  and 
mineral  con- 
aervatlon 
fellovthlpa 
(HEA  IX-D, 
Sec.  961(a) 

(1))   1.500,000  ^  ^  

Subtotal, 
Peraonnel 

devttlopnent  11,500,000          6,000,000           2,250,000  -3.750.000 

(Subtotal,  *  * 

  (10,750,000)        (5,250,000)        (2,250,000)  (-3,000,000) 

5.  Ethnic  heritage 

(ESEA  IX)   1.800.000  ^  ^  

TfrV*;;Ur***  .I'WAlf*^^^  2,204,436,959  1,837,091,000  -367,345,959 
(Total,  NOA)....     (2,135,771,000)  (2,143,071,000)  (2,005,541,000)  (-137,530,000) 

NOTE?    nok  appeara  only  where  different  fron  obligations. 
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Higher  Education 
Central  Stattnant 

Conilitent  with  the  overtU  objective!  of  equalising  educetlonel  opportunity, 
the  $2,005,541,000  re<(ueited  for  Higher  Education  li  Intended  to  help  thoie  who 
mott  need  luch  help  to  obtain  a  poitsecondary  education.    Of  the  total  for  higher 
education,  90  percent  li  for  itudent  financial  aid,  3.5  percent  It  for  tpcclal 
programa  for  dliadvantaged,  and  5.5  percent  li  for  developing  Inatltutlona  i*lch 
h«ve  high  percentages  of  disadvantaged  itudenta.    Together,  these  prograaa  account 
for  99  percent  of  the  request.    The  request  Is $137,530,000  less  than  the  revised 
1975  level,  but  It  vould  provide  full  funding  for  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  for  the  first  tine  In  the  1976-77  school  year;  that  Is,  full  entitlement 
grants  for  four  claases  of  students,  both  full-tine  and  those  carrying  at  least 
half  of  a  full-tine  load.    The  $1,050,000,000  for  basic  grants  vould  be  aupplenented 
by  more  than  $1,650,000,000  In  subsldlred,  guaranteed  loana,  aa  well  aa  by  work- 
study,  and  Incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships.    The  request  for  student  aid  la 
$127,380,000  less  than  the  1975  appropriation,  becimse  no  funds  are  requested  for 
aupplcnental  grants  or  for  nev  direct  loan  capital. 

To  encourage  students  to  con^lete  their  secondary  edu<:atlon,  to  enroll  In 
postsecondary  courses,  and  to  conplete  those  courses,  the  Uudget  request  Includes 
$70,331,000  for  special  programa  for  disadvantaged.    This  activity,  idilch  coaplements 
financial  aid  to  students.  Includes  talent  search,  upward  bound,  special  services 
for  disadvantaged,  and  educational  opportunity  centers* 

In  addition  to  developing  Inatltutlons,  mentioned  above,  the  budget  request 
Includes  two  other  Institutional  assistance  prograna  and  It  Includea  three  small 
personnel  development  programa  which  will  be  described  In  the  Justification  for 
those  activities. 

The  budget  Includes  a  proposed  1975  supplemental  appropriation  of  $67,400,000 
for  student  loan  subsidies  and  a  request  that  $58,300,000  of  the  1975  appropriation 
be  rescinded. 
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^^'^               i^75                 l976              Increase  or 
 fcstlaate  Revised  Estlaato  Decrease 

Student  Assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity 

  $650,000,000    $650,000,000       5857.800.000  $+'>07  800  000 

(2)  Suppicm>ntar***    <660.000,000)  {660.000.000)  (l.OSO.OOO.OOO)  (+39o|o0oioo0) 

portunlty  grants    2^2.385.298     242.385.298  — -  .oa^  -jqc  oqo 

„    J^OA)    (240.300,000)  (240.300.000         (—)  (-240  300  000) 

c  K  iA^i    Tf^-'-y-      300.200.000      300.200.000         250.000.000     -50  200  000 

(b)  Subsidized  insured  ^w.-ww.uuu 

loans : 

(1)  Interest  on  in- 

sured loans.  ..       320.516.637     387.916.637         452.000.000     +6'«  083  563 

(2)  ReserS^  fi^d**"    (315.000.000)  (382.400.000)      (452.000.000)  (.69;600;00C) 

advances   750.000  750.000  750.000 

<NOA)   (™) 

(c)  Direct  loans:  ^      '  ^  ' 

(1)  Federal  capital 

contributions..      321.000.000      321.000,000  ™  -321.000.000 

(2)  Loans  to  insti- 

tutions   2.000,000        2.000.000    -2  000  000 

(3)  Teacher  canceU  ^  ^.UUU.UUU 

/^x  ,       Nations   6.440,000        6.440.000  8,960.000       +0  520  000 

(d)  Incentive  grams  for  "«--.j^u,uuu 

state  scholarships       22,068.024       22.068.024         '44.000.000     +21  931  976 
(NOA)   (20^000.000)    (20,000.000)       (44.000.000)  (>f24!ooo!oOO) 

"T;'^^:   1,865.359.959  1.932.759.959      1.613.510.000    .319  ■>49  950 

^NOA)  (1.864,940.000)a.932.340,O00)  (1.804, 960. 000)(-l27;38o;000) 

Narrative 

assistance'  ITtuLc't  f"^''"f "I""'        "igher  Education  relates  to  student 
assistance,  with  the  balk  of  the  funds  going  to  the  basic  opportunity  grant  pro- 

ZTlllo    ,,''Tu'i"'  "r*"""  ""^  P""''  f""  '"'s  prosran  which  ill! 

entitle  eligible  students  to  grants  of  Sl-.WO  less  the  a-„ount  tholr  fanl lies  are 
expected  to  contribute,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  at  endance     T  e 
r  ;!  uLhI  °'  funds  privJ Id  by 

stuitfo^^f    lll.T^""-  work-study  prograr-..  State  scholarships.  In- 

stl  utionai.  private  or  personal  funds.    The  appropriation  request  for  Student 

^r^!c    ff opportunity  grant  and  Insured  loan  pro- 
grams which  provide  aid  directly  to  students  and  is  thus  desigi.ed  to  allow  them 
to  choose  to  attend  institutions  on  the  baals  of  their  academic  Interests  and  career 
?ho  Ll^nnrnnn""  """"'^  ^""'^  "  Provide  the™  with  financial  aid. 

I97s'rp;r!p;?«i:r"'"''  -double  the 

As  In  the  1974  and  1975  requests,  special  language  Is  proposed  to  waive  the 
requirements  that  supplemental  grants  and  direct  loan  capitSl  be  funded  before 
bas  c  grants  m.-iy  be  paid.    The  budget  request  assunes    that  putting  the  Lney  into 
basic  grants,  rather  than  supplemental  grants  or  direct  loans  is  a  nore  effective 
way  of  help  ng  students  who  need  It  the  most.    Kurther=,ore.  the  dir«t  loan  capUal 
in    nstltutional  revolving  funds  is  expected  to  be  about.  S  3.S00.000.000  in  1976-77 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  net  of  repayments,  institutional  e>crenses    m,!  nrhf-r  rr,„«- 
actlons  will  make  $  Ifil.OOO.OOO  available  tor  norf  ciirecnoa.ns: 
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The  budget  request  .issunvs  that  1,323,600  students  will  receive  basic  grants 
In  1976-77.    While  the  1976-77  effect  of  guaranteed  student  loans  relates  to  the 
JLft77  appropriation,  it  is  likely  that  at  lea&c  1.100,000  students  will  receive 
such  loans.    In  addition,  520,000  will  have  work  study  jobs,  328,000  vUl  receive 
direct  loans  (funded  by  loan  repayments),  and  170,000  will  recleve  State  scholar- 
ships in  which  States  suitch  Federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar.    While  too  little  Is 
known  about  overlap  o£  these  programs  to  alKv«  nn  unduplicnted  count  of  students 
to  be  calculated.  It  seeas  likely  that  the  range  Is  2.0  ollllon. 
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1975 
Ettl— f 


1975 


1976 
Ettl— f 


Incrcatc  or 


Studsnt  «ttltttnce: 


(«)  Crantt  «ad  work<^tudy: 
(1)  B«tlc  educational 
opportunity  grants 


Ktv  awards  5660,000,000  $  660,000,000  $1,050,000,000  +  $390,000,000 


Nuabcr  of  atu- 


danta  aaalatcd...  1,107,600  1,107,600  1,323,600  +  216!oOO 
(Obligations).... (650,000,000X650, 000,000)    (857,800,000  +  (270,100,000) 


Harratlva 


**rotraa  Purposa 

To  help  qusllflad  students  finance  thslr  post secondary  education.  Title  IV  aub- 
part  A-1  of  the  asended  Higher  Education  Act  provldaa  granta  to  atudenta  at  colle- 
giate, poataecondary  vocational,  technical  trade  and  proprietary  Inatltutlona  who 
are  carrying  at  least  half  of  a  norsal  I'ull-tlae  load.    Student  eligibility  la  based 
prlaarlly  on  need  ss  deteralned  by  a  formtla  which  la  developed  by  the  Office  o( 
Education  and  approved  by  Congreaa  annually.    Once  approved,  the  forvula  la  applied 
to  all  appllcanta  for  the  entire  acadcsic  year,    since  the  forvula  la  reviewed  «nd 
approved  on  an  annual  basis,  students  must  apply  every  year.   The  aaount  of  each 
atudent'a  grant  la  based  on   need    and    the  coat  of  attendance  at  the  achool  In 
which  the  student  enrolls.    At  full  funding  granta  range  from  $200  to  $U00.  At 
leas  than  full  funding  awarda  are  reduced  In  accordance  with  a  echedule  Included  In 
the  4iuthorlzlng  legislation. 

Eligible  students  may  receive  Baalc  Grant  awvd*  for  up  to  four  academic  yeera 


For, 197^,$1, 050,000, 000  1^  raqueatad  for  full  fuadlng  for  thla  program;that  la, 
full  entitlement  granta  for  all  four  claaaea,  and  for  atudenta  carrying  at  leeat 
half  of  a  full-time  load  aa  well  aa  for  full-time  atudenta,  aa  authorized  by  the 
baalc  law.   Thla  would  be  the  f Irat  time  that  the  program  haa  been  ^ully  funded* 
It  la  estimated  that  1,323,600  atudenta  would  receive  granta  averaging  $785  and 
ranging  from  $200  to  $1,400  during  the  1976-77  academic  year.    It  ahould  be  recog- 
nised that  the  several  Uementa  entering  Into  an  eatlmate  of  full  funding  cennot  be 
determined  precisely  In  advance.    Thoae  elementa  Include  the  following!    (a)  the 
family  contribution  achedulea,  (b)  the  nu^er  of  potential  ellglblea  who  actually 
apply,  and  (c)  the  mis  of  attendance  coata. 

Special  language  la  propoaed  to  waive  the  provialon  of  the  lai/  that  requlree 
appropriation  of  specified  amount a  for  aupplemental  granta  and  for  direct  loana  aa 
a  pre-condition  to  paying  basic  opportunity  granta. 

Of  the  $1,050,000,000  total,  $11,500,000  la  earmarked  for  admlnlatrative  con- 
tracta.    The  main  iteaa  are  for  printing  and  procesaing  applicationa  and  for  the 
fund  dlatrlbution  ayatem.    I^>ortant  but  smaller  contracta  include  those  for  gether- 
Ing  and  proceaaing  daU,  and  for  training  atu?-  a  financial  aid  officera. 

A  provision  will  be  propoaed  to  the  Congreaa  which,  within  limlta,  would  permit 
adjuatmenu  of  funda  between  fiacal  yeera.   Thla  provialon  would  aaaure  that  atudente 
would  receive  the  level  of  granta  apecified  in  the  payment  echedule  if  in  e  certain 
fiacal  year  funda  are  not    sufficient  to  make  thla  level  of  ewarda.    If  thla 
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BlCu%tlon  should  occur »  the  deficit  could  be  p«ld  froa  the  subsequent  fiscal  yesr*s 
sppropristion.    Sittil«rly»  if  ther«  sre  any  unobligated  funds  in  one  fiscal  year* 
these  funds  can  be  added  to  the  subsequent  fiscal  year's  appropriation.  Pending 
revision  of  the  authoriring  legislation »  special  appropriation  language  is 
requested  in  1976  to  sccoaplish  the  saae  purpose. 

Accoaplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

The  1975  sppropristion  of  $660»00O»OO0  will  provide  $648»500»000  for  basic 
grants  svsraging  $586  to  1»107»600  students  4uring  academic  year  1975<*76. 
Participation  in  the  progran  is  restricted  to  students  vho  began  or  will  begin 
their  postsecondary  education  sfter  April  I,  19V3  and  vho  vlll  be  enrolled  on  st 
lesst  a  half-time  bssis.     The  remsining  $11»500»UUO  is  svailable  for  contract 
txial  adainistrative  expenses  related  to  the  operation  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program. 

In  fiscal  year  1974 »  the  sppropristion  of  $475»000»000  plus  an  estimated 
$60»000»000  carryover  of  1973  funds  is  expected  to  provide  grants  averaging  $776 
to  689»0OO  students  in  ac&demic  year  197&-75.    These  awards  will  range  from  $100 
to  $1050»  depending  on  the  student's  expected  fsmily  contribution  and  the  cost  of 
education.    The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-305) 
authorized  the  carry  forward  to  academic  year  1974-75  of  the  1973  funds  not  needed 
to  meet  the  1973-74  psyment  schedule »  so  that  thsy  could  be  applied  to  the  1974-75 
psynent  schedule.    Participation  in  the  program^  restricted  to  full-time  students 
who  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  after  April  1,  1973.  Administrative 
contracts^  during  1974 »  can  be  financed  by  funds  brought  forward  from  1973 »  leaving 
the  full  $475»0OO»0O0  available  for  program  grsnts. 
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supwJiflafrAL  9ACT  jgw»tr 

Ba»lc  Iducatloma  Opportunity  Cranta 
Ugi»l«tiv  require— nf 

iclMdiae  of  expected  fe^Uy  contribution  to  CoogreM.  ""'^'^"^'^  ^"^^  • 

^*   f!*!!!^!!rJ^'^'/'°'  '^"^   When  the  f43Uy  contribution  .chedule 

by  wlicetloo  of  e  etetutoty  foxaule  in  the  euthorixing  legieUtionr 

(1)  At  full  fttndin^:    the  progre.  proridee  e  great  of  $1,400  leee 
escpectcd  feaUy  cootribution.  but  not  to  exceed  ooe-helf  of  t^hm 
coet  of  ettendance. 

tlir^'^  •'"te  ere  to  M  edjueted  to  eyeileble 

fuade  by  the  following  fomOe: 

(e)  If  $1,400  minue  expected  pereatel  contribution  is: 

I^J  r  ^  entlUe«ttt  «ount 

'^fS?'*  W  651  of  the  entiUenent  e«Hmt 

-u-  to  $600.  pay  501  of  the  entitlement  wount 

*>  grent.  however.  eheU  be  sore  then  one-helf  of  the  'Vieed*' 
(coet  Binue  perentel  contribution),  unleee  eveileble  funde 
Vii  l  P;"«^t<*"t  leee  then  1001)  of  the  emnt  needed  for 

Ji^Ji^r^f^^eS'.f''"  ^  ^ 

(b)  The  authorizing  legieletion  provldee  thet  if  «reiUbIe  fuc:ie 
exceed  the  eMMmt  needed  to  pay  grente  couuted  by  the  above 
rJi"JJir  Will  be  peid  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  bet«#e«n  the  emmt  found  by  the  ebove  foraule 
and  the  aaount  that  vould  have  been  paid  et  fuU  funding 

(c)  If  avaUeble  funde  ere  leee  than  needed  to  pay  granta  am- 

puted  by  the  reduction  foxwtle.  then  granta  are  proretcd  down 
to  the  eaount  evaUeble. 

(d)  At  fuU  funding,  no  granta  at  leee  than  $200  will  be  paid* 
at  leee  than  full  funding,  th*  Binlu  grant  la  $50. 

B.   FaglrContribution  Scheduler    The  lav  requirea  Che  CoMlaaioner  to 
aub«lt  to  Congreaa.  by  the  firet  of  Yebruaty.  a  echedule  indicating 
a«>unta  faaUlea  in  given  financial  clreuMtancea  will  be  expected  i 
contribute  toward  the  etudenfe  educetlonal  expenaea.   Con^  la  to 
l^r  "  diilpprove.^^ 

.^rJ!*^  T^^  reeubmlt  e  echedule  within  15  deye.   The  fai^li 
contribution  echedule.  together  with  rulea  governing  allowable  cogta. 

of^lrtlcljanta  and  tu^  li 
an  individual**  graut.  r    v.  -um  .uk  or 


to 
to 
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1975  1975  1976     XacrCMe  or 


Student  •MUtAttce: 

(•)  Crant  •ad  vork-study: 

(2)    Suppleseatsl  educational 
opportunity  t^anta 

Initial  year  granta  y.^m,940,000  $124,94O,000  —  $-124,940,000 

Continuint  y«*>^  granta..  U5.360.000    115.360«000    -115.360,000 

Total   240.300.000    240.300.000    -240.300.000 

(Obligatlona)  (242,385.  299  (242,385,298)  (  )  (-242,385,298) 

— ^   Theac  are  firat  year  auarda  for  the  atudenta,  not  for  recipient  Inatltutiona. 


Narrative 

Prograa  Purpoae 

To  help  «ake  available  the  beneflta  of  poataccon^ary  education  to  qualified 
atudenta  of  exceptional  financial  need.  Part  2g  Subpart  A  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  author ixea  a  progras  of  auppltaental  educational  opportunity 
granta  tr»  be  provided  through  inatitutiona  of  higher  education. 


The  progras  ia  forward  funded,  that  ia.  the  appropriation  for  a  given  fiacal 
year  is  obligated  to  .he  inatitutiona  during  that  fiac«l  year  to  enable  them  to  sake 
payments  to  atudenta  during  the  following  fiacal  year.    The  amount  paid  to  atulenta 
xmder  this  progr.Tm  may  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  total  amount  of  financial  aid 
made  available  tc  them  by   the    Institution.    Studenta  may  receive  up  to  $1,500  a 
year  provided  their  need  ia  at  leaat  twice  that  amount  and  that  the  inatitutlon 
haa  xivcn  them  other  financial  aid  at  leaat  equal  to  their  Supplemental  Grant. 

Allotments  to  Statea  for  Initiel  year  auerda  era  baaed  on  the  ntaber  of  full- 
time  higher  education  atudenta  in  a  State  co^tared  with  the  total  of  auch  enrollment 
in  the  U.S.   Allocatlona  to  inatitutioiia  within  a  State  are  made  on  the  baaia  of 
approved  institutional  applicatlona.    The  approved  requeata  are  prorated  down  to 
reMln  within  the  allotment  to  the  State  by  formula.    Cent inuat ion  awarda  are 
diatributed  according  to  need. 

Plana  for  fiacal  year  1976 

No  fuada  are  requested  for  aupplemental  granta  in  1976.    Baaic  granta  are 
seen  ae  e  more  efficient  way  to  eld  the  needieat  atudente. 


Accoapliehmanta  In  fiacal  yaara  1974  and  1975 

The  1975  approprlatioa  of  $240,300,000  will  be  obligated  to  approximately 
3.460  Inatitutiona  during  fiecal  year  1975  to  enable  them  to  make  Supplementel 
Granta  to  an  anticipated  347.000  atudenta  In  acadamlc  year  1975*76. 

The  1974  appropriation  of  $210,300,000  waa  uaad  to  provide  funda  to  3.250 
Inetitutions  to  make  it  poaaible  for  them  to  provide  Supplemental  Granta  to  an 
anticipated  304,000  atudenta  in  Academic  year  1974-1975. 


G6?  ' 


Supplesencal 
Educational 
OpporCunicy 
Grants  

InlciaUyear  grants.... 

Adfi*iniscracive  expenses 

Concinuacion  grants.... 

Adainiscracive  expenses 

Total  program 
Average  grant 
(Initial  year  average/ 
(Continuation  average) 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Supplceencal  Educational  Opportunity  Granta 


Academic  Year 
1974-75 


Students 


Aoount 


160,000  S97,087.000 

—  2,913,000 
144,000  107,087,000 

—  1,213,000 


Academic  Year 

1975-76 


Students 


Amount 


198,000  $121,301,000 
3,639,000 
149»000  112,000,000 
  3,360,000 


Academic  Yaar 

1976-77 


Student* 


Amount 


304,000     210,300,000        347,000  240,300,000 


($607) 
($744) 


($613) 
($752) 
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1975  1975  1976  IncmM  or 
 EstlMte  »evlsed  E«tl— te  Deer— 

Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  vork-study: 

(3)  Work-study  $300»200»000  $300»200»000  $2S0»000»000  $-SO»200»000 

Nuiaber  of  students 

aided                              624.000  624.000  520^000  -104»000 


Narrative 

frogrgg  purpose 

To  help  students  earn  a  part  of  the  cose  of  their  postsecondary  educatioa» 
Title  IV-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  for 
partial  reinburscnrnt  of  wages  paid  to  students  working  part-tiaa  on  or  off  ca«pua 
in  public  or  nonprofit  organizations.    Federal  funds  pay  80  percent  of  ttia  stu- 
dents' wages.    The  resiainder  is  paid  by  the  institution^  eaployer»  or  soaa  other 
donor. 

Fun(!s  arc  awarded  and  administered  under  an  agreettsnt  between  the  fn—i ■■fnnir 
ot  education  and  each  eligible  institution  of  higher  education,  proprietary  inatitu*- 
tion  of  higher  education,  or  area  vocational  school.    The  institution  applita  for 
funds  it  expects  to  require  for  its  students  who  are  in  need  of  earnings  to  puraue 
their  course  of  study.    Ihc  applications  are  reviewed  by  a  Regional  Iteiel  cofoatd 
of  practicing  financial  aid  officers  and  Federal  financial  aid  staff  aeabera.  Allot* 
oents  arc  distributed  ackong  the  States*  territories  and  the  District  of  Coluabia 
in  accordance  with  statutory  fcroulac.    TUese  funds  in  turn  are  distributed  asMog 
the  institutions  within  a  State  by  foraula  based  on  the  Regional  panel's  reco«- 
nendation.    This  progran  is  forward-funded. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Work  study  continues  to  be  seen  as  an  integral  coaponent  of  a  balanced 
student  aid  package.    While  the  pritaary  emphasis  is  placed  on  bssic  grants  and 
guai'antecd  student  loans  as  the  aost  effective  means  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity,  it       recognized  that  a  comprehensive  aid  program  requlrea  a  woxfc- 

study  coaponent. 

The  1976  request  of  $250,000,000  would  provide  S20,000  needy  postsecondary 
students  with  Jobs  during  acadesiic  year  1976-77.  paying  an  average  wage  of 

S580. 

Acconplishoents  for  fixcal  year  1974  and  1975 

The  appropriation  for  fiscal  >ear  197S  was  $300J200 .000.  from  which  grants 
will  be  awarded  to  a  projected  3.2SO  institutions  to  provide  employment  during 
academic  year  1975-76  for  approxiR>atcl>  62^.000  students  earning  average  wages 
of  $580.    the  1974  appropriation  of  S2~ 0.200.000  was  chligated  to  3»154  institu- 
tions to  pay  the  federal  share  uf  wages  for  560.000  students  employed  during 
academic  year  1974-75. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACE  SHEET 
College  Vork>Study 

Academic  Year 

Academic  Year 

Acadealc  Year 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976.77 

Esclnace 

Esclmace 

Esclmace 

Adntnitcractve  expeniei  paid  Co 

$325 » 540.000 
260.430.000 

9,770,000 
$270,200,000 
560.000 
$580 

$361,690,000 
289.350.000 

10.850.000 
$300,200,000 
624.000 
$580 

$301,205,000 
240.964.000 

9.036.000 
$250,000,000 
520.000 

$58Qi/ 

1/   No  Increase  In  average  is  eaclraated.  despite  cose  of  educaclon  Increases,  because  an  Increasing  share  of 
student  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  basic  grants  prograa.  and  because  student  financial  aid  officers  are 
expected  to  make  the  funds  help  as  many  students  as  possible. 
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OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOH 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


1975  1975  1976  Iacrt»a«  or 
Estlaaf      Reviaed  E«timate  Decrw  e 


Scudtnc  AititCAncft: 

Subsidized  liuurtd  loan*:  1/  V 

Iat«rMt  S225»000»000    S229»400»000   $267,000,000  +  537,600,000 

Sp«cUl  Allowance....  87,000.000  150,000,000  182,000,000  +  32,000,000 
Deeth  and  Ditebillcy.       3. 000. OOP        3.000.000        3.000.000  — 

1/  1/ 


Totel   315,000,000     382,400,000     452,000,000  +  69,600,000 

Kusber  of  Sew  Loe»  (979,000)     (1,000,000)     (1,100,000)  (+100,000) 

(Obllgetlon»)  ($320,516,637) (S387,916,637)($452,000,000)(+S64,083, 363) 

1/    Plus  cerryover  belance  of  55,516,637. 


yerrative 

Purpoae; 

Tc  help  acudenca  f  inacce  educacional  coaca  ac  eligible  poacsecondary 
Inatltutloaa,  Title  IV-S  of  cha  Higher  Educatloa  Act  of  1965,  as  a«ndad, 
authorizes  s  prograa  of  guaranteed  and  aubtldlzed  loana.  The  guaranteed 
atudtat  lota  progras  anab!*a  atudanta  to  borrow  fros  private  lendera  to 
hal?  pay  for  tha  coat  of  education  and  tratalnf  at  over  8,700  eligible 
universities,  colleges,  and  vocstlonal  schools.  Loses  sre  either 
guaranteed  by  State  or  privets  nonprofit  agendas  or  Insured  by  the 
Federsl  Covemcent.  Guaranteed  loans  are  ciade  to  eligible  students  prloarlly 
by  19,000  cosserclal  lendara.  Currently  172  educational  Institutions  and  a  tew 
Stita  aganclae  alao  tsake  loans,  A  aaxlcam  of  52,500  per  academic  year  say  be 
applied  for  In  tsoat  Stataa  If  the  educational  coats  require  borrowing  to 
this  extant.  Total  loans  outstsndlng  taay  not  sxcsed  57,500  for  undergrsduate 
or  vocational  atudenta.  Thla  aggregate  r^xlimta  say  be  extended  to  510,000 
for  art  dents  who  borrow  for  graduate  atudy.  The  Federal  govamiBent  pays 
Incareat  on  behalf  of  eligible  atudanta  while  they  are  in  school, 
during  s  aaxlaun  12-Donth  grsce  periods  following  graduation  or  withdrawal  froi 
school  and  authorized  periods  of  defercent. 

On  April  18,  1974,  the  law  was  llbsrsllzsd  to  provide  thst  sny 
studsnt  whose  adjuated  faaily  incons  la  lasa  than  515,000  la 
aut.»aclcally  eligible  for  up  to  a  7  percent  aubsldy  on  loans 
totalling  up  to  $2,000  In  any  academic  year*  Such  studente  who 
wlah  a  aubsldlzad  loan  in  axcaaa  of  52,000  or  atudents,  having  adjuated 
faslly  Incottea  of  $15,000  or  sweater  and  applying  for  a  aubeldlzed 
loan  of  any  aaount,  tsusc  subialc  to  the  Isnder  the  school's  recoonendstlon 
for  s  subsidized  losn  based  upon  ths  school's  ssssssment  of  the  family's 
sblllty  to  psy  for  the  cost  of  S'Jucstlon* 


A  spccUI  allovance  is  auchorized  co  be  paid  co  laodera  when  che 
Secretary  of  Kealch,  Educadon,  and  Welfare,  in  conaultaclon  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  determines  that  econoolc  conditions  are  Impeding  or  threatening 
to  impede  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposea  of  the  program  or  that  the  return 
to  the  lender  is  less  than  equitable.    The  rate  may  not  exceed  three  percent 
per  annua  on  the  average  quarterly  unpaid  principal  balance  of  loans  made  after 
August  1»  1969,  whether  or  not  the  loan  qualifies  for  Federal  Interest  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  the  borrower's  death     or  total  and  ptraanant  dlaablllty, 
the  Federal  government  pays  the  outstanding  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  after  December  15,  1968.    Claims  for  defaulted  loans  are  peld  from  the 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  and,  therefore,  are  cot  Included  in  the  aaounta 
shown  above. 

Plana  for  Fiscal  Year  1976; 

An  additional  $69.6  million  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976.    Of  this 
increase*  $37.6  million  is  for  payment  of  the  7  percent  interest  subsidy  on  loana 
made  in  prior  years  plus  an  increaae  in  new  loans  from  905,000  in  fiscal  year 
1975  to  an  estimated  995,000  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Of  the  $267  million  interest 
subsidies  total  for  fiscal  year  1976  (See  Supplemenul  Fact  Sheet),  $52  million  ia 
for  subsidies  on  the  995,000  new  loans  totaling  $1.5  billion,  and  $215  million  is 
for  continuing  subsidy  payments  on  $3.6  billion  in  prior  year  loans  for  stidenta 
who  are  still  in  school  or  on  authorized  deferrel  status  and  eligible  for 
continuing  Federal  subsidy  payments. 

Of  the  total  increase  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $32  million  ia  for  apecltl 
allowance  which  Is  paid  to  lenders,  depending  on  money  market  conditions,  to 
encourage  participation  in  the  program.    The  cotal  requested  $182  milljlon  for 
this  program  m  fiscal  year  1976  will  permit  continuation  of  the  3  percent 
naximua  additional  interest  payment  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1975  on  $6.1 
billion  in  outstanding  loans.    The  additional  3  percent  allowance  provides  for 
an  effective  return  to  leaders  of  10  percent.    While  funds  ara  included  for 
paying  the  maximum,  this  is  only  an  estimate.    The  actual  special  allowance 
payment  ia  determined  quarterly  by  the  Secretary  of  Hsalth,  Education  and 
Welfare  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Hanagcsent  and  Budget. 

Accopplishaents  for  Fiscal  Years  1974/ 1975; 

Obligations  covering  interest  paymenta  increased  from  $222  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  to  $234.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1975.    This  $12.9  increase  resulted  from 
an  increase  In  new  loans  from  $1.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  $1.3  billion  m 
tiscai  year  1  75  ^^d  continuing  subcidy  paymenta  on  $3.3  billion  in  prior  year  Loans 

Obligatlona  for  special  allowance  increased  for  $85  million  in  1974  to 
$150  million  in  1975.    This  increase  of  $65  million  relates  to  an  increaae  in  the 
apecial  allowance  rate  from  2.8  percent  m  1974  to  the  maximum  3  percent  in  1975, 
and  to  an  increase  in  loans  outstanding  from  $4.7  billion  in  1974  to  $5.3  billion 
in  1975. 

Through  our  Operational  Planning  System,  objectives  were  aet  to  increase  on- 
site  reviews  of  interest  benefits  and  special  allowance  billinga  during  period 
covered.    The  program  is  upgrading  its  computer  information  system  resources  in  or- 
der to  more  accurately  determine  the  verification  of  such  billings. 
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SUPPLEMENXAU  UCT  SHEET 
GUARANTEED  STUDEMT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Federally  Insured  Loan  Program 
and 

Guarantee  Agency  Prograo 


Fiscal  Year 

Number  Aaount 

(000)  (millions) 

Loans  Cotanlcted 

.     Stare  of  Year             6,031  5,833 

Current  Year                 939  1,U1 

End  of  Year                6,970  6,974 

Loans  Dlabursed 

Start  of  Year  5,586  5,394 

Current  Year  849  1,031 

End  of  Year  6,435  6,425 

Cumulative  Disbursed 
Loans  Paid-in  Full, 

Defaults  and  Writeoffs  1,715 

Cumulative  Disbursed 

Loans  Outstanding  4,710 

In  Repayment  1,416 

In  School  '  3,294 

Percent  of  Outstanding, 

Loans  In  School  70Z 

Yearly  Disbursed 

Hatured  Loans  718 

Cumulative  Dlsburaed 

Matured  Loana  3,131 

Intereat  Benefits, 
Special  Allowance  fc 
Death  &  Dlaablllty 
Payment a 


Fiscal  Year  1975 


Appropriations 
Obligations 

Obligations  by  Type: 
Interest  Benefits 
Kew  Loans 
Prior  Y-sar  Loans 

Special  Allowance 
Daa'^h  and  Dlaablllty 


$310,000»000 
$310,000,000 


$222^000,000 
(36,100,000) 
(185,900,000) 

85,000,000 
3«000,000 


Number 
(OOC) 


6,970 
1,000 
7,970 


6,435 
905 
7,340 


Amount 
(millions) 


6,974 
1,400 
8,374 


6,425 
1,268 
7,693 


2,373 

5,320 
1,679 
3,641 

68Z 
921 
4,0S2 


Fiscal  Year  1976 
Number  Amount 
(000)  (mUlioQs) 


$382,400,000 
$387,916,637 


$234,916,637 
(44,385,000) 
(190,531,637) 

150,000,000 
3,000,000 


7,970 
1,100 
9,070 


7,340 
995 
8,335 


8,374 
1,650 
10,024 


7,693 
1,492 
9,185 


3,085 

6,100 
2,026 
4,074 

67Z 
1,0S9 
5,111 


$452,000,000 
$452,000,000 


$267,000,000 
(52,000,000) 
(2X5,000,000) 

182,000,000 
3,000,000 
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1975 

1975 

1  Q7A 

17/0 

Increase  or 

Est  Ictate 

Revlaed 

csciiuace 

Decreaae 

Scudenc  •••istance: 

(c)  Direct  loans : 

(1)  Federal  capital 

contributions 

$321,000,000 

$321,000,000 

-$321,000,000 

(2)  Loana  to  institu- 

tionv 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

(3)  Teacher  cancel* 

lations 

6,440,000 

6,440,000 

$8,960,000 

+2,520,000 

Narrative 

Pro^rao  Purpose 


To  provide  long-terta,  low-interest  loans  to  financially  needy  post- 
secondary  atudents  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  at  institu- 
tions of  hlghar  education.  Part  E  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
authorizea  a  prograa  of  contributions  to  student  loan  funds  at  such  eligible 
institutions.    All  or  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  a  student  may  be  cancelled  in 
consideration  of  aubaequent  service  in  certain  kinds  of  teaching' or  aubsequent 
military  aervice  in  a  combat  zone.    The  program  is  forward  funded.    Capital  con- 
tributions are  distributed  among  States  in  accordance  with  a  statutory  formula. 
Within  a  State's  allotment,  awards  to  schools  are  based  on  recommcndationa  of 
panels  that  review  the  Institutions;  requests.    Under  an  agreement  between  the 
Coomissioner  of  Education  and  the  eligible  institution,  a  revolving  student  loan 
fund  is  created  at  the  institution,  with  90  percent  Federal  Capital  Contribution 
and  10  percent  Institutional  Capital  Contribution.    Loans  bear  3  percent  interest, 
beginning  9  months  after  the  student  ceases  at  least  half-time  attendance  at  an 
eligible  institution. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  new  Federal  capital  contributions  are  requested  for  1976.    It  is  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976  the  revolving  funds  at  participating  institu- 
tions  will  be  about  $2,800,000,000.    If  due  diligence  is  exercised  in  loan  collec- 
tion, this  amount  of  capital  should  provide  an  annual  loan  level  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  within  a  few  years.    The  net  amount  expected  to  be  available  from 
collections  in  fiscal  year  1976  is  $164,000,000.    At  an  average  student  loan  of 
$500,  the  estimated  net  available  collections  of  $164,000,000  will  provide  loans  to 
328,000  students. 

The  purpose  of  a  new  Federal  Capital  Contribution  to  an  institution  is  to 
establish  or  augment  a  revolving  student  loan  fund.    In  academic  year  1975-76 
an  estimated  3,100  institutions  are  expected  to  participate  in  making  loans  to 
students.    Growth  in  the  number  of  participants  has  occurred  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  200  per  vear  since  fiscal  year  1971. 

Primary  reliance  for  access  to  loan  aupport  will  continue  to  be  placed  on 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.    Approximately  $1,600,000,000  in  new  loans 
is  expected  to  be  available  under  this  program  in  1976. 
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Since  no  fund*  are  requested  for  capital  contributiona,  none  will  be  needed 
for  lo«na  to  Instltutiona  to  help  achooU  meet  matching  requirementa  on  auch 
contributions. 

Ihe  increase  of  $2,520,000  requested  for  teacher/military  cancellationa 
reflects  the  statutory  change  which  provides  for  100  percent  reimbursement  to 
institutions  for  cancellations  granted  on  losns  made  after  June  30,  1972.  On 
earlier  loans,  the  amount  psid  to  the  institutions  for  such  cancel 1st ions  is  only 
the  institutions'  shsre  of  the  csncelled  loans  (thst  is,  spproximately  11.5  per- 
cent).   In  future  yesrs  the  amount  of  psyments  made  on  account  of  tescher/militsry 
cancellations  can  be  expected  to  incresse  as  an  incressingly  Isrger  percentage  of 
the  csncelled  loans  come  to  be  those  made  sfter  June  30,  1972. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscsl  years  1974  and  1975 

The  1975  sppropriation  of  $321,000,000  for  Federal  cspital  contributions  will 
be  obligated  during  fiscal  year  1975  to  enable  the  institutions  to  draw  funds  for 
academic  year  1975-76  for  the  purpoae  of  establishing  or  sugmenting  their  revolving 
student  losn  funds.    Counting  this  new  infusion  of  Federal  capital,  the  institu- 
tional matching  share,  and  the  net  funds  availsble  from  collections,  the  total 
amount  of  funds  svailsble  to  the  institutions  for  making  loans  to  students  during 
academic  yesr  1975-76  is  expected  to  be  more  than  $506,000,000,    At  sn  sverage  loan 
of  $690  that  dollar  volume  will  provide  assistance  to  734,000  students.    As  * 
indicated  by  the  supplemental  fact  sheet,  institutions  are  allowed  to  take  3Z  of 
the  loan  volume  out  of  their  revolving  funds  for  administrative  expenses. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  aoDropriation  of  $286,000,000  for  new  Federal  cspital 
contribu: ions  plus  the  institutional  matching  share  and  the  new  funds  availsble 
from  collections,  brings  the  total  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  institution 
for  lending  in  academic  year  1974-75  to  $462,958,000.    This  level  of  lending  will 
provide  loans  averaging  $690  to  671,000  students  in  2,800  institutions  of  higher 


educstion,. 


SUPPtEfiijTAL^ACT  SHEET 


Direct  Loans 


Federal  capital  contributions 
Institutional  capital  contributions 
New  Collections  1/ 
Collections  brought  forward  IZ. 
Subtotal 

Collectl^jns  carried  forward  to  following  year  W 
Administration  (3Z  of  loan  volune) 
Total  loans 

Nunber  of  loans  (students) 

Average  loan 

Number  of  Institutions 

Loans  to  Institutions  ]J 
Amount 

Number  of  Institutions 

Cancellations 
Total  amounts 
Number  of  students 

FedevTal  payments  (for  prior  year)  y 


Academic  Year  4/ 

197W5 

$286,000,000 

32,847,000 
160,000,000 

30.000.000 
$508,847,000 

-32,000,000 
-13.889,000 
$462,958,000 

671,000 
$690 
2,800 


$2,000,000 
88 


$60,000,000 
300,000 
$6,440,000 


Academic  Year  4/ 
1975-76 

$321,000,000 

36,867,000 
165,000,000 

32>000,000 
$554,867,000 

-33,000,000 
"15,200.000 
$506,667,000 

734,000 
$690 
3,100 


$2,000,000 
100 


$70,000,000 
350»000 
$8,960,000 


Academic  Year  4/ 
1976-77  " 


170,000,000 
33.000.000 
$203,000,000 

-34,000,000 
-4.922.000 
$164,078,000 

328,000 
$500 
2,000 


5/ 
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1^/  The  net  amount  available  from  collections  Is  further  reduced  by  the  3  percent  withdrawal  for  administrative  expenses 
(shown) . 

2J  Loans  to  Institutions  are  made  from  current-year  approprlatlcns  after  the  amount  of  the  new  Federal  capital  contribution 
which  the  institution  will  receive  is  known* 

y  The  appropriation  for  a  given  fiscal  year  Is  obligated  during  that  fiscal  year  to  make  payments  to  Institutions  for  can- 
cellations reported  on  the  fiscal-operations  report  submitted  as  of  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

y  In  each  column  the  amount  shown  for  Federal  capital  contribution  Is  from  the  appropriation  for  the  previous  year,  while 
the  amounts  shown  for  loans  to  Institutions  and  for  cancellations  are  from  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  as 
explained  In  the  Narrative  and  In  notes  2  and  3. 

5/  Relates  to  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 
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SUPPLEMENTAJL  FACT  SHEET  (Continued) 
Direct  Lout 

Breakdowa  of  New  vt  Continuint  Grtnta 


1975  1976  Increese  or 

B—e  Ettlmate  Decre—e 


National  Direct  Student  Loans 
(1)  Federal  Capital  Contributions 


(a)  New  starts:  Dollars 

$109,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

300 

-0- 

-0- 

(b)  Continuations:  Dollars 

$212,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

2,800 

-0- 

-0- 

(c)  Total:  Dollars 

$321,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

3,100 

-0- 

~o- 

Loans  to  Institutions 

(a)  New  starts:  Dollars 

$200,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

20 

-0- 

-0- 

(b)  Continuations:  Dollars 

$1,800,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

80 

-0- 

-0- 

(c)  Total:  Dollars 

$2,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

100 

-0- 

-0- 

Teacher/military  cancellations 

(a)  New  starts:  Dollara 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

(b)  Continuations:  Dollars 

$6,440,000 

$8,960,000 

+$2,520,000 

Institutions 

1,800 

1 

900 

+100 

(c)  Total:  Dollars 

$6,440,000 

$8,960 

000 

+$2,520,000 

Institutions 

1,800 

1 

900 

+100 
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1975  1975  1976         ZncrtMe  or 
 Eitlaaf  E»vii#d        gitlmaf  Dtrwe 

1*   Studtnt  Mtlttancft: 

(d)  ZnctQtlve  tr«nts  for 
Stat«  •cholarihlps 

<HEA  lV-A-3)  

Htv  and  continuation 

aiMurds  1^/  

Mu^r  Stltai  and  Tarrl* 

toxiai  

Ettlmatad  nuabar  atudant 

raclplanta  

*   Two  claasaa  of  atudanta 
Ihraa  claaaaa  of  atudanta 

U  AaauMa  a  ^500  avarafa  atudant  avard,  of  which  half  ($250)  la  from  Maral 
"  progTM  funda  and  tha  rulndar  frooi  State  funda.   Continuation  awarda  aaauaa 
about  20X  dropout  aftar  the  flrat  yaar  and  lOX  In  aubaaquant  yaara* 


Harratlva 

Prorran  gurpoaa 

Tha  Stata  Studant  Xncaotlva  Grant  Frogran  aa  authorltad  by  Sac t Ion  415  of 
Tltla  XV-A-3  of  the  Higher  Education  Act»  aakaa  Incentive  tranta  to  Statea  to 
atlflulate  thaa  to  aatabllah  or  expand  acholarahlp  aaalatanca  to  undergraduate 
etudenta  with  aubatantlal  financial  need.   Baaed  on  their  higher  cducetlon  enrol l-» 
aenta,  Statea  receive  granta  to  be  sMitched  by  fuoda  froai  State  reaourcea  for  Mklng 
Initial  and  continuation  awarda  to  atudanta*   Each  State  dealgnatea  an  official 
Stete  agency  to  adminlater  the  prograa* 

All  atudant  granta  auat  be  made  up  of  equal  portlona  of  federal  and  State  funda* 
To  qualify  for  Yaderal  Incentive  funda  for  Initial  avarda,  Statea  mat  continue  to 
apend  In  exceaa  of  a  prevloualy  eatabllahad  baae  level  of  effort  for  atudent  granta 
and  nuat  cover  releted  adainlatratlon  coata*    Award  funda  not  matched  by  one  Stete 
may  be  reelloceted  to  other  qualified  Stetca*   tfndar  e  definition  of-  "aubatantlal 
financial  need**  annually  approved  by  the  Cowdaa loner,  Statea  provide  granta  for 
etudenta  from  a  vide  range  of  low-  and  aiddle-incoaa  faBillea* 

The  acholarahlpa,  including  the  State  ahare,  average  ^500*    Jtie  aMxiflui  la 
$1500* 

Plana  for  flacel  year  1976 

The  $44|000«000  requeated  for  flacel  year  1976  will  enable  Stetea  to  provide 
initial  and  continuation  avarda  (averaging  $500  In  matching  Paderel  and  Stete  funda) 
to  approximately  176,000  atudanta  In  56  participating  SUtea  and  Terrltorlea*  Since 
Stetea  muat  match  Federel  funda  dollar  for  dollar,  tha  $44,000,000  vlll  produce 
$88,000,000  in  acholarahlpa* 

Acconpllahmenta  for  flacel  year a  1974  and  1975 

Becauae  the  flacel  year  1975  appropriation  of  $20  million  v«a  a  lump  turn  to 
cover  both  of  the  aeparete  authorizationa,  for  initial  and  continuation  avarda, 
Stetea  vera  granted  flexibility  iu  dividing  their  allotmanta  between  the  two  typea 
of  avarda  according  to  their  particular  drcumatancea*    Out  of  the  $20  million  appro* 
prletlon,  an  aatlmatcd  $15  million  vlll  be  devoted  to  continuation  avarda  to  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  atudanta  who  received  initiel  awda  the  previoue  year* 


$20,000,000  $20,000,000    $44,000,000  $24,000,000 

$20,000,000  $20,000,000*  $44,000»000**$24,000,000 

54  54               56  2 

80,000  80,000*        176,000**  96,000 
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The  reaalnlng  $5  million  will  cover  Inlclal  ausds  for  a  second  group  of  students 
m  the  50  States  and  Territories  participating  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  penalt  the 
start-up  o£  new  prograss  In  the  reaalnlng  States  and  Territories. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  prograo's  flrat  year  of  operation.  Incentive  grants 
totalling  $19,000,000  were  awarded  to  50  States  and  Territories  to  establish  or 
expand  eligible  matching  scholarship  programs.    These  limited  funds  generated  new 
scholarshlrs  by  the  States  to  approximately  76,000  students  at  an  average  of  $500 
(Federal  plus  State  natchlng  funds).    Out  of  the  50  participating  States  and 
Territories,  funds  for  this  pvogran  provldc-d  Incentive  for  23  States  to  develop 
entirely  ncv  State  scholarship  programs  and  for  27  others  to  expand  existing 
scholarship  activities.    To  qualify  for  participation,  each  State  and  Territory 
designated  a  single  State  agency  to  administer  its  scholarship  program,  drawing 
upon  expanded  State  resourees  to  natch  Federal  award  dollars. 


SUPPiaCMTAL  FACT  SHEET 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Protraa 

 Approprl  atlotts  

1975               1975  1976         Increaac  or 

Estiaate         Revised  Eatiaate  Decraaae 

Huaiber  States  and  Territories 

Participating                                54                  54  56  2 

Eatimated  Average  Award                   ($500)            ($500)  ($500) 

Froa  Federal  ninda                         250                250  250 

Froa  State  Mnds                             250                250  250 

Eatiaated  Nuaber  Students 

Receiving  Initial  and  Contln* 

nation  Awards  1/                         80,000            80,000  176,000  96,000 

New  *                       20,000             20,000  109,000 

Coi.clnuatlon                           60,000            60,000  67,000 

Federal  Incentive  Ftinda  Avail- 
able to  States  and  Terri- 
tories $20,000,000    $20,000,000  $44,000,000  $24,000,000 

New  State  Matching  FMnds  Added.  $20.000.000    $20.000>000  $44.000.000  $24.000.000 

Total  to  Students  $40,000,000    $40,000,000  $88,000,000  $48,000,000 

y  Continuation  awards  assume  about  20  percent  dropout  after  the  flrat  year  and 
about  10 -percent  In  subsequent  years. 
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1975  1976  1976  lncr<«M  or 

Estimate       Kevlsed        g«n«ate  P^craa— 


Special  prograas  for  the 

dlsadveauged  $70,33UOOO  $70,331,000  $70,331,000 

(«)  New  mrds   3.868.000  3,868,000  3,868,000 

#K>  u  52  52  52 

(b)  Kott-coapctlog  renewal 

•^^^  •  55,396,000  55,396,000  55,396,000 

/v^""^'  •  ^87  687  687 

(c)  Coapeclng  renevel  awards..  11,067,000  11,067,000  11,067,000 


""^^   140  lAO 


140 


Total  nuaber  awards   ^  879  879 


879 
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Protraa  purpose 

To  encourage  and  assist  youths  fro.  lov-lncow  faallles  uho  have  poten- 
tial to  enter,  continue,  or  resiiae  prograas  of  postsecondary  education. 
Part  A.  Subpart  4  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  aJthorUes  four 
programs:    talent  search, designed  to  Identify  qualified  youths  of 
financial  cr  cultural  need,  Includlan  secondary  school  and  college  dropouts 
of  demonstrated  aptitude,  and  encourage  the.  to  enter  or  reenter  posJ- 
Mnn"?«J^  educational  proKraw;  upward  bound,  ghlch  provides  skills  and  Motiva- 
tion for  success  In  education  beyond  high  school  for  students  with  Inadequate 
secondary  school  preparation;  apeclal  services  for  disadvantaged  students  which 
provides  ret^dlal  and  other  special  services  for  students  with  acadealc  potential 
but  who,  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cultural,  or  econclc  background, 
Physical  handicap,  or,  as  a  result  of  Halted  Engllsh-speakinj:  ability,  are  In 
need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  Initiate,  ccnttnue  or  resuae  their  post- 
secondary  education;  and  educational  opportunity  centers,  designed  to 
serve  areas  with  major  concentrations  of  low-incoae  populations  by  providing 
IHf^^?*^!''"  to  residents  of  a  defined  target  ^,res  In  applying  to 

institutions  of  post secondary  education,  in  securing  financial  aid,  and  Counseling, 
Jrog^wf        8»*^c«  for  such  atudents  once  enrolled  In  postsecondary  educational 

The  first  three  programs  are  fully  operational.    The  educational  opportunity 
center  program.  Initiated  In  fiscal  year  1974,  „111  support  12  pilot  projects. 

All  four  programs  are  funded  through  discretionary  grants  or  contracts  are 
awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  combinations  of  such  Institutions! 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organisations  (Including  professional  and 
scholyly  awclatlons),  and  In  exceptional  cases,  to  secondary  schools  and 
secondary  vocational  schools.    The  program  Is  forward  funded. 

The  educational  opportunity  center  program  calls  for  a  25  percent  matching 
Itudilitn  'rri"*        ^^^^^^^^^^  ^udents  projects  which  TlTt 

In^^^erlon  J^^^    r  "fJ*?*":*"'*^*"*  ^^^^'^  provisions  for  special 

Instruction  m  the  English  language  for  such  students. 

1975  wfu\r°f M?/;  forwarded  funded,  that  Is,  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1975  wUl  be  utUlied  to  provide  services  during  the  following  academic  year  1975-7(t. 
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PianM  for  f year  197» 

The  $70,331,000  requeeted  for  fUcel  yeet  1976         eerve  approxiMcely 
302.657  atudeocs  through  879  project*.   Actlvltlea  are  dealRiied  to  narrow  the 
MP  in  edncAtional  attali»ent  becveto  the  lov-lncoae  and  the  population  as  a 
Shole.  and  are  dealgiied  to  provide  equaXlaed  educational  opportunltlea  for 
atudenta  fro«  dUadvantaged  hackgrounda. 

Support  for  a  lUtted  nu^r  of  national  da^matratlon  project*  wjll 
the  teatlng  of  new  or  experl^ntal  dealgn*,  that  have  a  degree  of  repllcablllty. 
that  can  be  utUlxed  by  other  educational  prograaa  concerned  with  the  education 
of  dtaadvantaged.    For  the  peat  three  yeara,  the  Hancock  Coimty  upward  ^«»«* 
project  ha*  dLonatrated  the  feaalblllty  of  a  parallel  ^wiard  bound  project  within 
a  rural  county  achool  ayate..   Other  projecta  Include  a  apsclal  aervlce*  Project 
?„^J;  a^ce.  at  the  graduate  level  at  the  Unlveralty  of  CallfomU,  Berkeley, 
a  Soaniah  language  progra.  In  the  Hunanltle*  at  CIare«»t  College,  an  envlroo^tal- 
JcolSSlSl  "5je5J  in  Kentucky,  and  apeclal  project,  dealgned  for  Indian  partici- 
pant. In  Florida,  Kebraaka,  Horth  and  South  Oakota.   All  «del.  utilize  a  wide 
variety  of  approachea  to  detemlne  the  effective  way*  that  aay  be  utilized  to 
laprove  educational  opportunltlea  for  disadvantaged  young  people. 

Accoai>ll*>Menta  for  fiscal  year*  1974  and  1975 

In  fUcal  year  1974,  the  eiucatlon*!  opportunity  center*  program  waa  Initiated. 
Twelve  pilot  center*  were    funded  at  $3  .lUlon  fro.  182  propoaal*  requeetlng  .ore 
than  S42  .llllon    In  Federal  fund*.   The  center*  wUl  *erve  approximately  50,000 
Jndlvlduala.    Crantee*  represent  a  dlveralty  of  eligible  Inetltutlons  or  agenclea: 
State  agenclea  (1);  local  public  or  private  agencies  (2);  fon»l  consortia  of 
postsecondary  Institutions  (4);  universities  (2);  co-unity  "^i**"  and 
technical-vocational  schools  (1).    Fifty-nine  postsecondary  instltutlona  are 
pirtlclpatlns  In  the  twelve  Centers.   During  the  initial  year,  the  Centera  wiU 

In  both  flacal  years  1974  and  1975,  the  upward  bound  program  will  continue 
to  e«phaalze  a  cowitsent  to  veterans  who  lack  the  educational  background  to  take 
•dvantage  of  the  poatsecondary  educational  benefits  of  the  CI  bill.   The  special 
services  for  disadvantaged  atudenta  program  wiU  extend  program  ••f^lcea  to  a 
newly  authorized  clientele,  atudenta  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
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A. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEEr 
Special  Progra&s  for  the  OlMdvancaged 


Cooparlsoa  of  Education  Attalnaenc  of  T^tal  Population  (Aged  14-21)  vich 
Low  Incoae  Persons  (Aged  14*21)  .1/ 


Educational 
Attalnnent 


Less  than  S  years 
6-8  years 

l->3  year:»  High  School 
4  years  High  School 
1  year  cr  acre  College 


Low  Incose 
(ARed  14-21) 

Z  of 

no. 

56,000 
1,274,000 
1,650,000 

637,000 

348,000 


total 
1.41 
32.13 
41.61 
16.07 
8.78 


Total  Population 
(Aged  14-21) 

Z  of 
total 

~:4r 

23.21 
41.28 
22.80 
12.27 


Low  Incoae 
as  Z  of  the 

total  population 


no. 

138.000 
7,195,000 
12,799,000 
7,069,000 
3.805.000 


Totals 


3,965,000  100.00     31,006,000  (lOOZ) 


12.78 


Cooparlson  by  Incose  of  dependent  Individuals  between  ages  18  to  24  years 
old.l/ 


Faatly 


Total 
Population 


Percent  of  age  group 
not  enrolled,  not  high 


Percent  of  age 
group  in  college 


school  graduate 

All  IncoDe 

12,854,000 

13Z 

(1,688,000) 

37Z 

(4,793.000) 

$0          -  2»999 

Q17,0C0 

4U 

(  380,000) 

14Z 

(  132,000) 

$3»000    -  4,999 

1,133,000 

28Z 

(  320,000) 

20Z 

(  231,000) 

$5,000    -  7,999 

1» 540, 000 

19% 

(  285,000) 

.28Z 

(  425,000) 

$7,500    -  9,999 

1,505,000 

12Z 

(  179,000) 

32Z 

(  484,000) 

$10,000  -  14,999 

3,257,000 

8Z 

{  259,000) 

40Z 

(1,312»000) 

$15,000  -  over 

3»453,000 

(  136,000) 

53Z 

(1,829,000) 

Not  reported 

1,049,000 

12Z 

(  129,000) 

36Z 

(  380,000) 

Characteristics  of  the  Low  Income  Population,  1972,  Series  P-60,  #91 
(December  1973),  Current  Population  Reports,  Table  13. 

■^^  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  Students,  Series  P-20,  #260 
(February,  1974),  Current  Population  Reports,  Table  13.  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States>    1973  reports  the  tota"      lulatlon  of 
this  age  group  for  both  dependent  and  Independent  stur      s  at 
26,004,000. 
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STATISTICAL  PROJEaiON  TOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
(1973  flsurea,  except  for  Upwerd  Bound »  are  b«»ed  on 
•uMtry  project  •caciatlcel  reports.) 


TAIEKT  SEARCH 

Federal  dollars 

#  of  students 
Cost  per  student 

#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 

UPtfARD  aOUHP 
'        ReguUr  projects 
Federal  dollars 

#  of  students 
Cost  per  student 

#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 

Special  Veterans  Projects 
Federal  dollars 

#  of  students 
Outresch  only 
Academic  prepsrstlon 

#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 


ACTUAL 
1973 

$5»8U.937 
109,025 
$53 
114 
$51,008 


ESTIMATE 
1974 

$6,000,000 
112,515 
$53 
120 
$50,000 


ESTIMATE 
1975 

$6,000,000 
112,515 
$53 
120 
$50,000 


ESTDiATE 
1976 

$6,000,000 
112,515 
$53 
120 
$50,000 


$34,292,683  $34,243,500  $34,243,500  ^34,243,500 
31,875  31,875  31,875  31,875 

$1,076         $1,074^        $1,074  $1,074 
351  359  359  359 

$97,700        $95,385        $95,385  $95,385 


$4,038,317 
34,316 
(25,310) 
(9,006) 
66 

$61,187 


74,087,500 
34,316 
(25,310) 
(9,006) 
57 

$71,711 


$4,087,500 
34,316 
(25,310) 
(9,006) 
57 

$71,711 


$4,087,500 
34,316 
(25,310) 
(9,006) 

57 

$71,711 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  FDR  DISADVANTAGED  STUPEKTS 


Federsl  dollsrs 

#  of  students 
Cost  per  student 

#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTPNITY  CENTERS 

Federsl  dollsrs- 

#  of  students 
Cost  per  student 

#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 

TOTAL  (Students) 
(Projects) 


$22,929,436  $23,000,000  $23,000,000  $23,000,000 


73,951 
$310 
322 
$71,209 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

249,167 
853 


73,951 
$311 
331 
$69,486 


$3,000,000 
50,000 
$60 
12 

$250,000 

302,657 
879 


73,951 
$311 
331 
$69,486 


$3,000,000 
50,000 
$60 
12 

$250,000 

302,657 
879 


73,951 
$311 
331 
$6S,486 


$3,000,000 
50,000 
$60 
12 

$250,000 

302,657 
879 
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1975  1975  1976  Increaae  or 

Ettlmate  Revl<ed         Estimate  Dccre>«e 


IlMtltutloiuil  AMlstance: 
(•)  St  rant  t  belling  deveU 
oping  Inatltutlons 

(HBA  m) : 

(1)  Usic  program   $52,000,000     $52,000,000     $52,000,000  — 

(2)  Advanced  program...      58,000,000       58,000,000  58,000,000   

(b)  Construction: 

(1)  Subsidized  loans 

(HEA  VII  -C, 

Sec.  745)   20,000,000       20,000,000       23,000,000  +3,000,000 

.(HOA)  (~)  („) 

(2)  Undergraduate  facil- 

ities grants 

(HEAVII-A)   39,946,000       39,946,000   -39,946,000 

(NOA)  (_)  (  )  (_) 

(3)  Continuing  educa** 

tlon  centers 

(HEA  705(a)(2)(c)),        250,000  250,000    -250.0C0 

(NOA)  (~)  (_)  („) 

(c)  Language  training  and 

area  studies: 

(1)  Centers,  fellow- 

ahipa,  and 
research 

(NDEAVr)   11,300,000        8,640,000  8,640,000   

(2)  Fulbright-Hays 

fellowships 
(Fulbright-Hays 

Act)   2,700,000         l,3f.0,000  1,360,000   

(d)  University  coonunlty 

services  (HBA  I)   14,250,000  900,000    -900,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land'grant 

college a: 

(1)  Annual  appropria- 

tion (Bankhead- 

Jonea  Act)   9,500,000       

(2)  Permanent  appropria- 

tion (Second  Morril 

Act)   2,7CC,C00         2,700,000   -2,700,000 

(f)  State  poatsecondary 

education  comnission 
(CEPA  Sec.  421  and  HEA 

Sec.  1203)   3,000,000  800,000    -800,000 

(g)  Veterans  cost  of  instruc- 

tion (HEA  IV-A-5, 

Sec.  420)   23,750,000       

(h>  Cooperative  education 

(HEA  IV-D)   10>7S0.000       10.750.000        8.000.000  -2.750.000 

Total  Institutional 

aaaiatance   248,146,000     195,346,000     151,000,000  -44,346,000 

Total  (NOA)   (187,950,000)  (135,150,000)  (128,000,000)  (-7,150,000) 
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Th«  $128,000,000  for  Inttlt..tloiul  asalttttice  !•  $7,150,000  ^•".J^";^^* 
revised  1975  level,  which  reflects;  propoeed  reecieelone  emountliig  to  $52,800,000. 
The  cqomttaent  to  Ifflprove  educ«tlofi*X  opportunity  for  dleedventeged  end  minority 
group  itudentt,  however,  het  resulted  In  reiiuettlng  $1X0,000,000  for  developing 
initltutioat.   While  thii  it  the  tM  doller  level  m  the  1975  epproprietion,  the 
effect  it  «  iocre^te  in  progrm  level,  tince  mott  of  the  J««ltutiont  which  re- 
ceived  three  to  five  year  edvtnce  progr*a  grentt  fro«  the  1973,  1974,  Md  1975 
epproprletioot  will  ttill  be  tupported  by  thote  grentt  when  e  new  Sroup  of  21 
receive  tdvenced  progrta  grentt  fr«i  the  1976  epproprietion.   At  in  1975, 
$58,000,000  would  fund  edvenced  inetitutionel  develojwent  grentt,  tnd  $52,000,000 
would  tupport  the  betic  program. 

Other  ptogrwa  in  thit  activity  for  which  fundt  are  requetted  are  language 
training  and  area  ttudiet  and  cooperctive  education. 
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1975 
EscliAACe 


1975 


1976 
Etcimace 


locrMse  or 


3.  Xnaclcu clonal  aasUcance 


Strftxigchaning  devel- 
oping in set Cue ions; 

(1)  Basic  inacicu- 
clonal  devel- 
opoent 

(a)  New  awarda...  $  3,000,000 

Nuisbar   30 

(b)  Ccmpeclng 
ctoncinulng 

avarda   $49,000,000 

NuiAer   160 

Subcotal.  $52,000,000 
Number.  190 

(2)  Advanced  Inaci- 
Cudonal  devel- 
menc 


$    3,000,000    $  3,000,000 
30  15 


$  49,000,000    $  49,000,000 


160 


150 


$  52,000,000    $  52,000,000 


190 


165 


-15 


-10 


-25 


(a)  New  avarda...  $23,000,000 

Nuaber   12 

(b)  Supplenencal.  $35,000,000 

Number   35 

Subtotal.  $58,000,000 

Number.  47 

local  caount  $110,000,000 

local  awarda   237 


$  23,000,000  $  58,000,000  +$35,000,000 

12  21 
$  35,000,000 

35  — « 

$  58,000,000  $58,000,000 


47 


21 


$110,000,000  $110,000,000 


237 


186 


+9 

-$35,000,000 
-35 

•26 
•51 


Narrative 


Prograa  Purpoae 


To  acrengthen  Che  acadenlc  quality  of  developing  Inatitutions  which  have  the 
desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  che  higher  education 
resources  of  the  Nation  but  which  are  acruggling  for  aurvival  and  are  Isolated 
from  Che  main  currents  of  academic  life,  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
authorleea  annual  appropriationa  of  up  to  $120,000,000  for  a  program  of  discre- 
tionary granta.    Of  the  total  appropriated,  76X  ia  for  inatitutions  awarding 
bachelor* a  degreea  ("four-year  achoola")  and  24%  is  for  poscsecondary  schools 
that  do  not  award  bachelor's  degrees  ("Ci#o->year  schools**).    This  program  has  been 
in  oparation  aince  1966. 

Inatitutiona  may  participate  either  aa  direct  granteea  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
baaic  programa,  aa  membera  of  consortia.    To  be  eligible  they  must  (1)  be  public 
or  non-profit;  (2)  hsve,  with  some  exceptions,  been  In  existence  for  as  least  five 
yeara;    (3)  be  accredited  or  making  reaaonable  progreaa  toward  accreditations;  and 
(4)  provide  evidence  that  they  will  be  able  to  utilize  program  funds  effectively. 
"Developing  Institutions"  are  generally  characterized  by  high  proportions  of  low- 
income  and/ or  ethnic  minority  atudenta,  have  limited  program  offeringa,  and  face 
financial  llnltationa  which  reatrict  both  the  expanaion  of  services  and  the 
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Improveaenc  of  Inttltutlonal  quality.    Grant*  are  awarded  competitively  to  appli- 
cant a  on  the  beala  of  realiatic,  long-range  plana  for  development.  Applicetiona 
are  reviewed  by  profeaaionel  conaultanta,  aelected  from  the  academic  coaminity 
for  their  knofwledge  of  the  probltta  and  needa  of  the  developing  inatitutiona.  The 
general  requirement  thet  inatitutiona  must  have  existed  for  5  yeara  may  be  waived 
in  the  caaes  of  inatitutiona  with  large  Indian  or  Spaniah  apeaking  enrollmenta  ea 
provided  by  the  "Education  Amendmenta  of  1972'*  and  the  ''Education  Amendnenta  of 
1974**  respectively.    Inatitutiona  may  participate  in  either  the  basic  institu- 
tional development  program,  (which  providea  one-year,  forward  funded  granta  for 
apecific  development  activities)  or  in  the  advanced  inatitutionel  development 
program  (which  providea  3  to  5  year  granta  for  more  comprehenaive  and  accelerated 
development  activitiea).    The  advanced  program  la  intended  to  put  the  participanta 
more  nearly  in  the  mainatrean  of  higher  education,  with  the  view  towerd  gradueting 
then  from  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  grant  period. 

Plana  for  the  fiacal  var  1976 

The  $110,000,000  raqueated  for  1976  would  continua  the  1975  level  of 
$52,000,000  for  the  older,  **beaic,'*  program,  and  $58,000,000  for  the  newer 
"advanced"  element  of  the  program. 

Baaic  Program  -  The  $52,000,000  requeated  for  the  baaic  program  would  fund 
granta  to  165  inatitutiona  in  academic  yeer  1976-77.    Of  theae,  150  would  be 
awarded  to  previoua  granteea  for  additional  development  activitiea  and  15  would 
be  awerded  to  new  participanta.   About  30  previoua  granteea  who  have  daaonat rated 
aubatantiel  progreaa,  will  be  awarded  larger  granta  to  develop  planning  capa- 
bilitiea  and  to  facilitate  their  anticipated  tranaition  Into  the  Advanced  program. 

Advanced  program  -  The  $58,000,000  requeated  for  the  Advanced  program  will 
provide  granta  to  21  inatitutiona  to  accelerate  adniniatrative  and  management 
Improvement,  curriculum  development,  atudant  aupport  aervicea,  and  faculty  In^ 
provcment,  with  e  view  to  greduating  the  inatitutiona  from  the  program  at  the  end 
of  their  grant  period.    The  granta,  averaging  $2,760,000,  would  cover  e  3  to  5 
yeer  development  program  during  which  the  granteea  plan  economiea  in  tha  uae  of 
their  funda,  review  their  miaaiona  and  goal  a  over  the  next  five  to  ten  yeara, 
and  reatructure  their  curriculum  offeringa.    Priorltiea  for  funding  will  include 
training  in  career  fielda  In  which  ninoritiea  are  aeverely  underrepreaented  and 
training  for  Merging  eaployment  and  graduate  atudy  opportunities.    The  develop- 
ment program  will  include  design  and  Impleaantation  of  an  effective  planning, 
management,  and  evaluation  ay  a  tern,  in  order  that  the  Inatitutiona  may  utilize 
their  reaourcea  more  effectively.    Their  plana  ahould  indicate  apecific  vaya  in 
which  they  expect  to  Increaae  non-Federal  income.    Previoua  recipienta  of  theae 
granta  will  at ill  be  utilizing  funda  eppropriated  In  1973,  1974  and  1975  when  the 
1976  granta  are  award'Sd  to  21  new  Inatitutiona.    Therefore,  level  funding  leada 
to  an  increaae  In  annual  activity  and  expenditure  of  theae  funda  by  participant 
inatitutiona. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  yeara  1974  and  1975 

Baaic  progrte  «  The  $52,000,000  eppropriatsd  in  fiacal  year  1975  will  provide 
grants  to  190  inatitutiona:    30  new  participanta  and  160  previoua  granteea.  Ap- 
proximately 30  achoola  will  receive  alight ly  larger  granta  to  develop  compre- 
henaive planning  capebilitiea  to  facilitate  leter  tranaition  into  the  Advanced 
program.    Current  expectetiona  are  that  granta  to  Junior  collegea  will  be  lerger 
and  fewer. 

The  $51,992,000  appropriated  in  fiacal  year  1974  provided  granta  to  215 
inatitutiona:    23  new  participanta  and  192  previoua  granteea. 
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Advanced  pt-onrjm  -  TUt  $58,OO0»OOO  approprUttd  In  fltctl  yttr  1975  U 
txpected  to  provide  12  primary  grants  and  35  granca  to  aupplcnant  granca  fundad 
by  tht  1973  and  197A  approprlatlona.    Sonc  of  thoac  carlitr  awarda,  averaging 
$l»30CfOOO»  will  have  to  be  aubatantlally  augmented  to  carry  out  the  purpoae  of 
the  advanced  development  program. 

The  $A8,000,000  appropr<.at«d  In  flacal  year  197A  provided  granta  co  36 
Inatituciona.    Iheae  achoola  are  currently  refining  their  propoaala  and  developing 
operational  plana  which  muat  receive  approval  prior  to  release  of  funda  for  pro- 
gram Implementaclon. 
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Hither  E4uc scion  AccivUltt  -  Frogrm  Attitcanc* 


Strengthening  Developing  In«tltutlon» 
I.  Baetc  Program 


197A  Acuta 1 


1975  Estimate 


1976  Eitlaata 


No. 


Average 

COiC  


Anwjunt 


No. 


Average 

Cost 


Aneunt 


No. 


Average 
Coat 


AiPOunt 


$273,684  $52,0OO»000  165  $315,152  $52,000,000 
($43,789,480)  (150)  ($320,000)  ($48*000,000) 
(  $8,210,520)    (  15)    ($266,666)  (  $4»000,000) 


Nu^er  of  Grantee  Institutions  215  $241,823     $51,992,000  190 

Continuation  Awards   (192)  ($46,430,071  (160) 

Ncv  Awards   (23)  **        (  $5,561,929   (  30) 

Nmaber  of  Developing  Colleges 
Participating  it:  Cooperative 

Arrangeaents   139  175 

Nstionsl  Teaching  Fellowships 

and  Professors  Emeriti   583  $8,100   (  $4,722,300)  300 

NOTEi    The  figures  in  the  amount  coluam  include  money  for  Nstional  Teaching  Fallowahips  and  Profeasora  Ctotriti 


125 


$8,100  (  $2,430,000)     275       (  $8,100)  ($2,227,500) 


II.  Advanced  Program 


No. 


Average 
Cost 


Amount 


No. 


Average 
Cost 


Amount 


No. 


Average 

Cost  _ 


Amount 


Number  of  Grantee  Institutions     36    $1,333,333     $48,000,000    47     $1,234,042   $58,000,000      21     $2,761,905  $58»000,000 
Continustion  Awards  (Supplementsl)  (35)  ($1.000, 000) ($35, 000, 000)  0 

New  Awards   (12)  ($1 .916.667) ($23,000,000)    (21)    $2,761,905)  ($58,000,000) 


Total   251 


$99,992. 


$110,000,000  186 


$iio»ooa,ooo 


6S0 


^  1^5         inctMM  or 

trl— ca         WKwi*%4       titl— ta  P»cfa— 


InacitudoMl  Malacanca 
(c)  Un|u«ca  tralnlns  «id 
araa  acudlaa 
<l)  C«ncara.  fallovahlpa 

raaaardi   ni,300,000     $8,6AO,000  $i.MO»000 

N«v«mH«   6,3)7,000      3,677,000      8,010.000  ^,333»000 

  126  73  126  ♦$3 

tlnuationa   $  4,f63,000     $4,H3,000     $  630,000  -6.333,000 

 »u^«r>>>.^.^....>  6f  69  16  ,$3 

Marrativ 

>rogra»  r.ir»oia 

To  halp  AMrlcaa  Inatltutlona  of  hl|har  aducation  batcar  aarva  tha  national 

intaratc  tn  tha  contanrorary  world  by  acrangchanlng  tha  acadailc  baaa  for  taachlnt 

and  ratearch  In  nodam  foralgn  languafaa,  araa  acudiaa  and  world  affaira,  Titla  VI 

of  NDCA  auchorizca  ditcracionary  granca  an.*  concraeta.   Miatia  ia  alaead  on 
efforct  daailtnad  to*  *^ 

—Increase  And  maintain  tha  nation'*  manpower  pool  of  foraign  lantuaga 
and  area  trained  personnel  and  develop  curricula  end  inatructlonal 
Mtariala  to  assist  in  the  training  of  such  apecialiat;  or 

-Demcn-jtrate  through  a  li«ited  number  of  exemplaty   projacta  Mtboda  of 
Introducing  an  international  dimenaion  into  all  poataacondary  education 
In  order  to  Increase  general  non-specialUt  knowledge  of  other  cult  urea 
•nd  topics  of  global  concern - 
f  II  of  $$,640,000  ia  rai^ueatad  to  aaaiat  caotera,  damonatratlor  programa, 
fellowshipa.  and  research  in  inceroational  atudiea*    Specific  ^lana  include: 

Oaatera ! 

1*..  I!  i"^"  •P*J*«"»t  "^"^'^^nt  knowledge  of  other  countriea,  their 

languagea,  and  culturea,  $4,500,000  is  rai^uaatcd  co  asaiat  50  cooprehenaive  centera 
at  an  average  coat  of  abouc  $90,000  per  center.    The  centera,  to  be  selected  in 
a  national  competition,  will  offer  inatruction  in  international  atudiea  to  an 
astlmmted  60,000  studenta  during  acedamic  year  1976-77.    These  Centera  will  focua 
on  the  foreign  languagea  and  related  atudiea  of  Latin  America,  the  USS»  and  £aatem 
Europe,  East  Aaia,  South  Asia,  Soucheaat  Asia,  Hlddle  Eaat,  Africa,  and  on  other 
auch  fielda  ^  Veatern  European,  Canadian,  Pacific,  Inner  Aaia,  comparative  and 
international  studies.    Funding  will  be  for  a  three-year  period,  siSlect  to  avail- 
ability of  funds  and  succeaaful  completion  of  ph«aea  one  and  two* 

Exemplary  Projects; 

To  demonstrste  acre  effective  vaya  in  which  international  aducetion  can 
atrengthen  the  graduaca  and  u ndargraduace  levela»  $830,000  ia  requeaced  Co  aaaUt 
31  exemplary  two-year  projects*   Theae  include  11  graduate  projecta  for  reaearch 
and  training  on  intarregionU  iaauaa  and  problaaa  in  flelda  auch  aa  comparative 
urban  atudiea,  technology  and  aocial  change,  international  trade  and  buaineaa. 
and  environmental  planning;  and  20  uodargraduata  projecta  deaignad  to  add  an  in- 
ternational component  to  general  poataacoadary  education,  with  particular  oMhaaia 
on  teacher  training.  *^  — pw^*- 
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A  mall  number  of  n«w  pro  J  ace  ■  under  chit  cacegory  %rill»  ac  cha  undergraduaca 
level »  pexmlc  the  Office  of  Educaclon  to  extend  aupporc  for  Incemaclonal  acudlea 
prograna  to  different  cypea  of  poacaecondary  educational  Inaclcuclona  In  varloua 
areaa  of  the  United  Scacea,  and  ac  che  graduate  level »  permit  funding  of  programa 
concentrating  on  critical  problema  or  laauea  that  have  not  been  prevloualy  ad* 
dreaaed  from  e  cooparatlve  ^d  International  parapactlve. 

Fellotrahlpa; 

To  Increaae  the  supply  of  qualified  apeclallata  In  foreign  languagee  and  era* 
atudlea»  total  of  $2,810»000  la  requeated  for  approximately  600  graduate  fellow^ 
ahlpa.    Fellowahlpa  %rill  be  targeted  on  dlaclpllnea  and  vorld  areaa  In  which  there 
la  a  shortage  of  trained  peraonnel. 

Raaearch; 

To  develop  reaearch  projecta  In  the  language  learning  proceaa»  the  methodology 
of  foreign  language  teaching,  preparation  of  Inatmctlonal  materlala  on  uncOMonly 
taught  languagea»  and  the  development  of  baaellne  atudlea  and  curriculum  materlala 
for  International/ Intercultural  education,  an  anount  of  $500»000  la  requeated. 

Accompllahaenta  for  fiscal  year  197^  and  1975 

In  flacal  year  1975 »  an  amount  of  $8,6A0»000  vill  pemlt  funding  of  50  centera» 
31  exemplary  projects »  604  graduate  fellovahlpa»  and  16  reaearch  projecta  la 
for<:!gn  languagea  and  area  atudlea.    Readaalon  of  the  $2»660»000  balance  of  the 
$11,300,000  1975  appropriation  for  thla  subactlvlty  haa  been  requeated. 

In  flacal  year  1974»  $11»289»015  vaa  obligated  for  programa  taking  place 
during  academic  year  1974-75.    Theae  Included  50  cent era »  23  graduate  and  50  under- 
graduete  dcmonatratlon  projecta »  835  graduate- level  academic  year  fellowahlpa*  and 
27  reaearch  contracta.. 
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SUPPUMBITAL  FACT  SHEST 
ND8A  TitU  VI 


FY  1974 

Progri  Actual 

Cftnttr»  (Graduate/ 
Undamraduata 
No»  of  cantera 
Average  coat 
Total  coat 

EaroUaanta  (aatlMCad) 

Exaaplary  Pro  1  acta  (Graduate) 
No>  of  nev  prograna 
Ho,  of  continuing  prosrana 
Total  no»  of  prograna 
Average  coac 
Total  coat 

Eatpplary  Protecta 
(Undergraduate! 
No.  of  new  prograns 
No.  of  continuing  prograM 
Total  no*  of  prograM 
Average  coat 
Total  coat 

Fellowahipa  (Graduate) 
No.  of  fellowahips 
Average  cote 
Total  coac 

Raaearch 

No.  of  project  a  27 

Average  coac  $      28 » 224 

Total  coat  $  762,063 


SO 

$  93,112 
$  4»6SS»607 
60,000 


5 
18 
23 

$  37»909 
$     871 »907 


11 

39 
50 

$  2S»305 
$  I»265»294 


835 

$  4,472 
$  3,734,144 


FY  1975 
Eatiaate 


64 

$  87,531 
$  5,602,000 
70,000 


IS 
6 
21 

$  40,000 
$  840,000 


22 
9 

31 

23,096 
716,000 


698 

$  4,700 
$  3,282,000 


34 
25,294 
860,000 


FY  197S 
Kaviaed 


50 

$  87,700 
$  4,385,000 
60,000 


6 
6 
12 

$  35,000 
$  420,000 


10 

9 

19 

27,000 
513,000 


604 

$  4,700 
$  2,822,000 


16 

$  31,250 
$  500,000 


FY  1976 
Ectlaate 


50 

$  90,000 
$  4,500,000 
60,000 


5 
6 
11 

$  30,000 
$  330,000 


10 
10 

20 

25,000 
500,000 


600 

$  4,700 
$  2,810,000 


16 

31,250 
500,000 


NDEA  Tocala 


S11.2fl9.Q!S     SI1.300-00Q     A  8.640.000     S  8.6AO,Q0O 
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1975  1975  197"!         Iacr«uc  or 

EtciMC«         t«vi««d        E»ti— tc         Deer— e 


lastltutiooAl  Mtl«t«acc 
(c)  Uiigu«g«  training  and  ar*« 
•tudict 

(2)  Fulbrlght-Hays, 
Scctioa  102(b)(6) 

ApproprUtloa   $2,700,000     $1,360,000  $1,360,000 

(Obligation)   ($2,700,000)  ($1,360,000)  ($1,260,000)       (  ) 

N«v  •winU   224               142  131  -U 

Hon*coaf«ting  coo* 

timilng   —  — "  


Progr—  Pbapo— 

To  h«Xp  pwld*  th«  ovarMM  captblllty  to  tttvigthM  ^'^J^»,**J"5^»f 
foreign  l«nguege«»         .tudle.,  md  mtld  affelre  Sectioa  102(b)(6)  of  th# 
Pulbri^t-aeyi  Act  «ithorl«ee  eupport  for  fellowhlpe  for  faculty  and  doctoral 
dlatertation  reeearch,  group  project*  for  r—arch,  training  and  currlculu.  davel- 
c9«ent,  and  curriculum  cooaultaat  servicea  of  foreign  educator*  to  iflpcovo  inters 
national  -nd  interculturaX  education  in  U.S.  achoola  and  collegee.  Ad^iuate 
opportunitie.  for  reaearch  and  .tudy  abroa4  ara  critical  in  <teveloping  «j 
tainlng  the  profaational  ccpatanca  of  foraign  language  and  area  atudiea  apacUliata. 

Cearad  to  aaat  national  naada,  th*  Fttlbright-Haya  program  ad«ini«arad  by 
the  Office  of  Education  provide  a  Itaited  nuobar  of  reaearch  acholara  in  foreign 
lansuage  and  are*  ttudiet  and  other  educator*  with  a  nean*  for  acquiring  firaf 
handlSparience  in  their  area  of  .pecUliaation  to  update  and  extend  reaaanA 
knowledge  and  to  ioprovo  language  skill*. 

Plana  for  fiacal  rear  1976 

To  enable  Aaerican  specialist*  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies  to  ac- 
quire And  reinforce  abroad  essentisl  skills,  focusing  attention  on  countries  vhich 
have  been  relatively  understudied  and  on  world  area*  where  major  U.S.  foreign 
policy  change*  are  now  emerging  (e.g.  the  Middle  Eaat,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eaatem 
Europe,  and  East  and  Southeaat  Asia),  a  total  of  $1,360,000  1*  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  same  a*  the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 

Of  the  $1,360,000  request,  $765,000  would  provide  90  doctoral  dissertation 
research  abroad  fellowships  for  prospective  teachera  of  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  with  particular  emphaais  on  world  areaa  and  diaciplinea  in  which  there  ia 
a  significant  shortage  of  well-trained  specialists. 

An  additional  $192,000  would  provide  24  grants  for  univeralty  faculty  reaearch 
abroad  designed  to  reinforce  professional  skills  and  to  help  faculty  remain  current 
in  their  fields  of  specialixation.    Priority  will  be  given  to  topica  of  contamporary 
relevance,  with  a«phaais  on  the  period  since  World  War  II  and  on  problema  of  common 

concern. 

A  total  of  $237,000  ia  roqu^^ted  to  half  tmd  5  group  training  projecta  abroad 
for  about  150  partidpanta .   The  participant*  will  attend  centers  for  intensive 
advanced  training  in  critical  languagea  (auch  aa  Chinese  and  Japaneae). 
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An  Mouac  of  $1$6,000  would  provide  12  American  institutions  with  cost- 
sharing  grants,  enabling  the«  to  bring  foreign  educational  consultants  to  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  developing  instructional  aaterials  in  international 
and  intercultural  studies.    Priority  would  be  given  to  state  departaenU  of 
education,  consortia  of  developing  institutions  and  coanunity  colleges,  to  large 
school  systeM  and  to  saaller  colleges  with  teacher  education  programs.  In 
eddltlon,  $10*000  would  be  allocated  for  professional  support  service  to  the 
Office  of  Education's  grantees  abroad.    Program  activities  will  take  place  during 
suMer  197ft  and  mcuAmic  yaar  1976*77. 

AccoeplishaenU  for  fiscal  yaTa^H74  and  1375 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $1,360,000  will  support  research  and 
training  opportunities  abroad  for  390  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of 
foreign  language  and  area  studies.    A  total  of  $750,000  will  provide  100  doctoral 
dissertation  research  fellowships.    Aa  estimated  $360,000  will  assist  10  high 
priority  group  projects  providing  (1)  intensive  language  training  and  (2)  suaner 
workshops  related  to  donestic  ethnic  studies  programs.    The  sias  of  $100,000  will 
provide  12  foreign  curriculum  consultant  cost-sharing  grants.    la  addition, 
$140,000  wUl  provide  20  fellowships  for  feculty  research.    Finally,  $10,000  will 
provide  professional  support  services  for  grantees  abroad. 

A  total  of  $1,319,937  in  eiscal  year  1974  provided  130  grants  for  research 
end  training  abroad.    Doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships  totaling 
$708,138  enabled  92  graduate  students  preparing  for  college  and  university 
teaching  careers  to  conduct  research  in  56  countries.    A  totsl  of  $108,688  funded 
16  fellowships  for  faculty  research  abroad. 

Of  the  eight  group  projects  abroad,  two  assisted  SO  participants  in  the  two 
American  inter-university  intensive  language  training  programs  which  provided  the 
highest  level  instruction  regularly  available  abroad  to  American  students  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese.    The  remaining  six  projects  were  ethnic  heritage  summer 
seminars  for  133  teachers  and  administrators  which  took  place  in  Hexico  and  West 
Africa.    These  seminars  are  designed  to  improve  understanding  of  the  cultural 
origins  of  ethnic  minority  groups  in  the  United  States.    In  addition,  14  curri- 
culum consultant  grants  helped  educators  from  nine  countries  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
to  help  develop  curricula  and  teaching  materials  at  U.S.  schools  and  colleges. 
Finally,  $15,550  funded  professional  support  services  for  the  Office  of  Education's 
grantaes  abroad.; 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
FuXbrlght-Hay  Training  Gruf 


Faculty  Research  Abroad 
No.  of  felLowahips 
Average  cose 
Tocal  cose 


FY  1974 
Actual 


16 

$  6.793 
$108,688 


FY  X975 
Eatiaate 


64 

$  9,000 
$576»000 


FY  1975 
Revised 


20 

$  7»000 
$140»000 


FY  1976 
Eattmate 


24 
$  8»000 
$192,000 


Doctoral  Diaaertatlon  Reaearch 
Abroad 

No.  of  fellowships  92  116  100  90 

Average  cose  $    7,697  $    8,000  $    7,500  $  8,500 

Total  cost  $708,138  $928,000  $750,000  $765,000 

Croup  Prolects  Abroad 

No.  of  projects         '  8  24  10  5 

Average  cost  $  44,816  $  40,000  $  36,000  $  47,400 

Total  cost  $358,530  $960,000  $360,000  $237,000 

No.  of  participants  213  648  270  150 

Average  cost  per  participant  $    1,660  $1,480,000  $    1,333  $  1,508 

Foreign  Curriculum  Consultants 

No.  of  fellowships  14  20  12  12 

Average  cost  $    8,620  $  10,000  $    8,333  $  13,000 

Total  cost  $129,031  $200,000  $100,000  $156,000 


Professional  Support  Services        $  15,550 
Fulbright-Haya  Totals  $1.319.937 


$  36,000  $  10,000  $  10,000 
$2.700.000     $1,360.000  $1.360.000 


er|g- 


900  O  -  75  -  pt.  1  -  44 
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1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

Eiclmace      Revised     Etclmmte  Decreie 


Insdcudonal  ssslscsnce 

(d)    University  coqnunUy  services    $14,250,000   $900,000    -$900,000 


Narrscivc 

Progrsm  Purpose 


To  screngchcn  the  coonunlty  service  programs  of  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  m  the  solution  of  coonunlty  problems.  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to  States.    The  progr«n  Is  designed  to  aid 

i'''^"*'^  V"^^^  •^i^*"^  continuing  education  In  Individuals, 

groups  and  vhole  coonunltles.    In  addition  this  program  encourages  the  development 
of  State-wlde  systems  of  comnunlty  service  and  the  establishment  of  new  Inter- 
institutional  programs  of  continuing  educstlon  related  to  State-ldentlfled  coonunlty 
problems.    The  Federal  .hare  Is  66-2/3  percent.   Ninety  percent  of  the  appropriated 
amount  is  for  formula  grants  which  States  are  to  use  according  to  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Commissioner.    In  the  past,  some  projects  operated  for  more  than  a  yeaTon 
irthrfutuJ""''''*"  intention  i,  to  fund  projects  for  only  i^e  ye^ 

ocrM^'^STj^*?;;!?  T  °^       '''"^  appropriation  for  tha  special  projects 

portion  (Section  106)  of  the  program  which  provides  discretionary  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  special  projects  wd  programs  which  are  designed  to 
seek  solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems  relating  to  technological  and 
social  chMges  and  environmental  pollution,    m  the  past,  projects  have  been  funded 
for  more  than  one  year;  but  It  is  Intended  to  fund  for  only  one  year  in  the  future. 

provides  for  discretionary  grants  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher 
education  to  the  transportation  end  housing  problems  of  elderly  persons  living  in 

^l*:  •"V*?^?'^  "^^^  «*<=c*o"  has  a  separate  authorization,  and  It  has 

not  been  funded  to  date. 

Plans  tor  fiscal  ytur  1976 

In  order  thst  scarce  resources  can  be  concentrated  on  student  aid,  no  funds 
sre  requested  for  this  program.    States  and  localities  should  assume  responsibility 
for  consMnlty  service  programs. 

No  appropriation  Is  requested  for  this  program  In  1976.    Most  of  the  funds 
under  this  program  have  supported  small  projects  with  a  variety  of  program  content. 
The  budget  requeyt  assumes  that  there  are  higher  priority  uses  for  Federal  funds. 

Accappllshments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  appropriation  was  $14,250,000  £or  this  activity.  Of 
this  amount,  $13,350,000  is  being  proposed  for  rescission.    An  amount  of  $900,000 
wuld  be  available  to  the  State  agencies  to  administer  the  ongoing  progrws  through 
the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975.  *        f  * 

The  State  agencies,  with  fiscal  year  1974  funUA,  are  supporting  646  coonunlty 
service  projects  utilizing  the  resources  of  741  institutions  of  higher  education 
serving  approximately   350  thousand       participants.    Of  the  646  projects,  132  are 
inter-institutional  or  consortial  projects. 

The  program  of  special  projects  is  experimenting  with  innovative  methods, 
materials  or  systems  for  continuing  educstlon,  relative  to  sueh  problems  as  ef- 
fective use  of  water  resources,  improvement  of  special  progrma  for  the  deaf,  and 
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ioprovMaC  of  local  govcrtment.    Special  cnphMla  It  being  pUccd  on  cooperative 
projecce  that  ehow  unueual  pronlee  In  proootlng  comprehenelve  educational  approach ee 
to  coo«iiunlty  problcn  solving.    Eleven  special  projects  are  being  supported  utilising 
funds  appropriated  in  FY  1974. 


SUPPLEHENIAL  FACT  SHEET 

University  Comoaunlty  Services 

1974  1975  1975  1976 

Actual  Estimate  Revised  Estimate 

(a)  State  Grant  Program: 

Number  of  State* grant  project  awsrds  646  646  —  — 
Number  of  State* grant  projects 

operational                                          646  646  500  300 

Number  of  Institutions  psrtlclpatlng           741  741  570  340 

Participants                                       500,000  500,000  350,000  200,000 

(b)  Special  Projects: 

Number  of  Special  project  awards  II  II  — 
Number  of  Special  projects  opera- 
tional   II  II  11 

Amount  of  average  awards  $129,500  $129,500   
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^'75 1975  1976        Increase  or 

Eatimate  RevHed      Estimate  Decreate 


Inatitutionai  aaaiatance: 
(«)  Aid  to  land- grant 

colleges: 

(1)  Permanent 

fox  •PPfPP'l*"^ ^  2,700,000       $2,700,000  $-2,700,000 

(2)  Baokhead- Jones  Act,,,  9.500.000          —    i  » 


9.500.000 

Total   12,200,000  2,700,000 


State  fonaula  grants   54 


54 


-2,700,000 
-54 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 


Funds  are  warded  to  support  postsecondary  Instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arta,  the  English  language,  and  various  branches  of  the  sciences.  The 
fr?? SK'A'  --nded,  provides  a  permanent  annual  appro^riltJon 

of  $2,700,000  to  be  allotted,  $50,000  to  each  State,  the  District  of  cSluSi" 
Puerto  Rico,  Gu«»   and  the  Virgin  Islands,    The  Bankhead- Jones  Act  authorises  « 
annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000,    Uniform  grants  of  $150,000  go  to  each  Sta2e 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  T^rSaUnce' 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Bankhead-Jones  program  is  apportioned  among  States  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  based  on  population,  *  ' 

Plana  for  fiscal  vear  1976 

.o„rr^*!ll?'r*';;'^T"  ^u"***  Permanent  Appropriations  are  a  relatively  minor 

source  of  funds  for  these  colleges  and  universities  which  include  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  prestigioua  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country.  The 
smaller  and  poorer  land-grant  institutions,  particularly  the  predominantly  black 
land-gr«t  inmtutions  in  the  South,  will  continue  to  be  aidid  by  the  DeJeloMng 
Institutions  Progrsa  (Title  m  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965),    As  a  con^l 
quence,  no  funds  are  requested  for  1976, 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

A.  w^"  seventy-two  land-grant  institutions  of  higher  education  in  54  luris- 

m^.mVJ''  ^^^'^  $2,700,000  made  available  by  the  slc^d 

Morrill  Act  pennanent  appropriation.  Rescission  of  the  $9,500,000  approoriated 
under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  has  been  requested,  ppropriatea 

t.  A  l^.^V^r  seventy-two  land-grant  institutions  of  higher  education,  in  fifty-four 
lT$2§5"So^^:%M:5'?5!'  $12,200,000  in  grants  ranging  frim  SpproxLt- 
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1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

Ettlfliate       Revised       Etttmate  Decreate 


Insclcuclonal  Assistance 

(f)  scate  Poscsecondary  Education 
Coomisslons:  Admlnlscraclon 

and  Planning   $3,000,000     $800,000         —  $-800,000 

Nusober  of  States  and 

territories  funded  56  56  --  -56 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

Ihls  program  has  a  dual  purpoae:    (a)  comprehensive  State  planning  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  (b)  State  administration  of  certain  Federal  programs.  In 
both  cases,  grants  are  discretionary.    Section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
authorized  appropriation  for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to  be  administered  by 
State  agencies  established  under  Sec.  1202  of  the  Act.    Those  agencies  would 
admin  later  Federal  grants  awarded  under  Title  X  (Connunlty  Colleges  and  Occupa- 
tional Education),  and  could  be  designated  (by  the  State)  to  administer  Coiwmnlty 
Services  and  Continuing  Education  Programs  (Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act), 
the  Undergraduate  Equipment  Program  (Title  VI-A  of  the  Act),  or  Grants  for  Con- 
struction of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  (Title  VII-A  of  the  Act).    In  States 
where  these  agencies  are  not  designated  to  administer  the  Tides  VI  and  vil  pro- 
grams, these  programs  are  administered  by  the  Stace  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Commission.    A  portion  of  the  appropriated  funds  Is  authorized  by  Section  1202(c), 
HEA,  and  Section  421(b),  CEPA>  to  be  used  to  support  costs  Incurred  by  the  State 
CoQinlsalans  In  administration  of  the  Titles  VI  and  VII  programs.    Funds  for  State 
administration  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  appropriated  under  the 
University  coomunlty  services  program. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  being  requested  for  comprehensive  State  pla^idlng 
because  that  Is  regarded  as  primarily  a  State  responsibility.    No  funds  are  re- 
quested for  State  administration  of  Federal  programs  because  no  funds  are  requested 
for  those  programs  and  a  rescission  of  1975  program  funds  has  been  reauested. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

During  1974,  fifty-six  States  and  territories  received  allotments  for 
administration  of  their  construction  and  undergraduate  equipment  programs;  and 
45  Section  1202  State  Commissions  received  gran? ^  under  Section  1203  of  HEA  to 
conduct  comprehensive  planning  activities  for  *  post secondary  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  $3,000,000  was  appropriated  for  State  planning  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  for  State  agency  cost  of  administering  programs  of  Federal 
grants  for  undergraduate  construction  (HEA  VII-A)  and  undergraduate  equipment 
(HEA  VI-A).    01'  the  amounts  appropriated,  $800,000  was  made  available  for  State 
administration  and  $2,200,000  is  requested  for  rescission.    The  requested  rescis- 
sion would  eliminate  support  for  cocsprehensive  planning  as  well  as  fourth  quarter 
support  of  State  agency  administration. 
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1975         1975  1976         Incretta  or 

Ettlmate     RevUed     g«tl»atc  Decrwe 


lattltutloMl  Mtlttsnct: 
(i)   Veterans'  co«t-of- 

Instruction   23, 750^000 

Nuabtr  of  awards  1»350 


Narrative 

Protrap  Purpoae 


TO  ancouraga  collegaa  and  unlveraltlea  to  aerve  the  apeclal  edieatrional 

if.^  ""r.";      ^^^^      ^^^^   educatioSaisrduadv^^i^^S!  iv 

section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  auchorUed  the  veteJana'  ccv^.of-liatru"lon 


progr 


Tha  Inatltutlon  uaea  funda  avardad  on  tha  baala  of  undargracT-jate  veteran  «n. 
rolli-nt  to  aatabllah  jn  Offlc.  of  V.t.ran'a  Affalra  ?e.ponaJbirior  thrcL^dlna- 
tlon  of  vetarana*  aarvlcea  with  other  a.rvlcea  available  to  veterana  and  troro^ 
vld.  aarvlcea  m  the  area,  of  outreach,  recruitment,  counaalISi  IS^.^cU^ 
r^V^'*'"  UgUUtlon  .lap  ra,ulrea  that  InatltStlon.^ovJd. 

P^rM  !I  «v«U«bla  under  federally  aaalated  work-atudy 

WW  ^*  ^^•5'*  fundad,  that  la,  funda  appropriated  In  one  year  are 

Plana  for  fiscal  vaar  1976 

Ho  funds  are  requeatcd  for  thla  activity  In  flacal  year  1976  for  a  ntaber  of 
I!!!^*'  ^^""^        returning  Vietnam-era  veterana  has  paaaed; 

aecond,  now  that  racrultaant  progr«u  have  been  eatabUahed,  veterana  can  b a  helped 
■ors  by  student  assistance  programs  than  by  Inatltutlonal  aaalatanca;  third,  there 
^Jnn^?*!!ir  ^'^"""/P  direct  banaflta  to  veterana  by  »ore  liberal  ieteran  a-  .a. 
tlonal  allewancaa  and  by  providing  Mre  equity  In  treating  theae  allowance  in 
pJolJi.?  .llSlblUty  and  l.vel  of  irard.  under  the%aalc  oJJi^^Uy  cJant 

Ace»pmhMnt«  for  flie«I  ve«r  I97A  and  1975 

Th.  Viurani'  Co«t.o£-ln«truetlon  Prograi  with  over  1,000  poitiecondary  in.tl- 
tutlon.  pwtlelp.tln,  .«:h  of  th.  t»o  ye.rt  of  Iti  ul.tene..  hi.  t.rg.t.d  ,p."f  . 
c.lly  on  th.  «!ue.tlon.I  n..d.  of  v.t.r«>..    The  progr.  hM  .purred  5u"fJe«t 
ln.tltutlon.I  eo-iti-nt.  by  th.  Mtlon'.  eoU.g.i  «d  unlvrluiw  i„  fjl  .^^1  of 
Mcrultlng.  eoun..llng  ud  .p«el«l  .due.tlon.1  lervlee.  for  vet.rln., 

tt,.  i'^'  J23.75O.O0O  w  wtoprl.ted.    Under  th.  provl.lon.  of 

f.  L^I^Sri!*^""'^  "^'5'  «d  I-pound^nt  control  Act  of  1974.  te.el.Jlon  of  tS... 
fand.  hM  been  propo.w!  to  th.  Congre...    In  fl.c.l  year  1974,  $23,750,000  In 
F«l.r.l  fund.  .upport.d  grnt.  to  1.008  ln.tltutlon.  of  po.t.econd.ty  eduction 
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1975 
Ettinate 

1975 
lUvtted 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Institutional  attittanca: 

(h)   Cooperative  education: 

$2,400,000 
75 

$2,400,000 
75 

$3,450,000 
100 

$f 1,050, 000 
+25 

Competing  continuing 

8,350,000 
275 

8»350,000 
275 

4,550,000 
130 

-3»800,000 
.145 

10,750,000 
350 

10,750,000 
350 

8,000,000 
230 

-2,750,000 
.120 

Harratlve 

Prograa  Purpose 

To  halp  higher  education  Institutions  plan,  establish,  expand  or  carry  out 
cooperative  education  program*.  Title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes 
grants  for  prograaa  developed  by  the  Institutions  In  cooperation  with  business 
and  induatry.    The, programs  alternate  periods  of  full-tlae  study  and  full-tioe 
public  and  private  employment.  Thia  gives  atudanta  work  experience  related  to 
their  academic  or  career  objectivea,  aa  far  as  practicable.    In  addition,  the 
program  authorises  support  for  training  persons  in  administering  cooperative 
education  programs  at  institutions  of  higher  education  and  for  research  directly 
related  to  the  improvement  of  development  of  auch  proRram*. 

Institutions  submit  proposals  which  are  initially  screened  to  determine  if 
eligibility  requirements  are  met.    If  they  are,  the  proposal  is  reviewed  and 
evaluated  by  a  panel  of  consultanta  drawn  from  the  Nation'a  academic  community, 
business,  industry  and  government.    Final  funding  decisions   rest  with  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Grants  in  support  of  applicationa  for  planning,  implementing,  strengthening 
and  expanding  programs  at  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
annual  award  of  $75,000.    Salaries  for  atudenta  while  employed  under  the  program 
may  not  be  paid  from  this  source.    The  grantee  institution  may  receive  grants  for 
up  to  three  years;  however,  all  awarda,  including  those  supported  on  «  continuing 
baais,  compete  annually. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  fiscal  year  1976  request  of  $8,000,000  will  provide  support  for  cooperative 
education  programs  in  230  inati tut ions,  of  which  100  will  be  in  their  initial 
year,  70  in  the  aecond  year  and  60  In  the  third  and  final  year  of  their  programs. 
Aa  a  reault  of  previoua  years'  appropriationa,  a  number  of  institutions  are  com- 
pletlnR  the  final  year  of  proitram  development  durine  fiscal  year  1975.  permitting 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  Federal  aupport  for  1976. 
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Accqnpllahflnnca  for  fiscal  y— rt  1974  and  1975 

In  fiacal  yaar  1975,  tha  $10»750»OO0  appropriation  maintained  program  opera* 
clona  ac  tha  1974  laval  with  dlatrlbutlon  of  avarda  for  raacarch  and  training 
raMinlng  approslMtely  tha  Moa.    About  75  new  Inatltutlona  will  enter  the 
program  for  the  flrac  time  thla  ya«r,  whlla  275  pravloua  recipient!  will  receive 
aecond  and  third  year  swarda. 

Effort*  In  raaaarch  continue  to  atreaa  valuaa  of  cooperative  education  to 
inatltutlona,  faculty,  atudanta,  and  atnployera,  and  provide  more  ipeclflc  evalua* 
tlon  data.    Training  programa  are  directed  towarda  providing  an  adequate  aupply 
of  cooparaclva  education  director a  and  coordlnacora  throughout  the  country. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,750,000  In  1974  waa  tha  aecond  year  at  thla  level 
and  76  grantaae  concluded  their  3-year  eligibility  period.    Of  the  641  propoaals 
received,  371  were  awarded  granta  Including  45  f  Irat  tine  radplenta* 
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SUmDflBKTAL  PACT  SMCfT 


AUAftDS  rOR  COO»IATXVC  EOUaTXCH  PKOCKAHS 
Pltcal  X—X9  If7^1f7« 


FISCAL  YEA!  1»74 

Aialnlatrstloa 

RtM«rch 

Xrclnliig 

Tot«U 


rift  Y«iir 


32 
4 
9 


^Bount 


704,000 
157,000 
222.000 


241 
I 

i 


Awouot 


$  7.004,420 
40,000 
331.000 


45     %  1,065,000       250     $  7,377.420 


third  Y«T 


74 
0 
0 


$  2.2t7,3«0 

0 
0 


80^ 


5 
17 


Tof  1 


34f  no.000,000 


If  7,0 


74     I  2,247.330       371  nO,7SO,000 


niffiAfc  tM  ^•^f  (EitiMt«4) 

Aiainictmisn 

RiMArch 

Trtioiiis 

TottU 


44 
3 
4 


2,050,000 
150,000 
200.000 


54 
1 
5 


$  1,440,000 
50,000 
150.000 


209 

I 
5 


$  4,510,000 
50,000 
150.000 


327 
5 
It 


110,000,000 
250,000 
500.000 


75     $  2,400,000         40     $  1,440,000       215     $  4,710,000       350  $10,750,000 


FISCAL  YtAK  1974  (UtlMUd) 

Adaloic tret ion 

Rcctcrch 

Trcinliis 

TotaU 


100 
0 
0 


$  3,450,000 
0 
0 


100     $  3,450,000 


70 
0 
0 


$  2,450,000 
0 
0 


70  $2,450,000 


40     $  2,100,000 


210 
C 
0 


$  8,000,000 

0 
0 


40     $  2,100,000       230     $  8.000,000 
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(•)  CoU«i«  tMclMT*  f«U«v»lilH...U,000,000  U.OOO.OOO  $1,000,000  |«3,000,000 

W  traUlM  f«r  4i—ttmt^   7M,000       750,000  750,000   

(c)  mtod«r  faiowtlilM                     300,000  500,000      500,000  — 

(4)  MIU  McvU*  f«lloMlilM  4,000,000  —           ^  ^ 

M  MiaUc  f«U«MiaH                     1*500,000  ^           «~  . 


f«UiMlilf9  la  •H^Ul  CAt«t*ri««.   ftftf  <  wlaliia§  f  |r\irM«  syaImm  •tu^y  cm,  of 

to  hml^  •cMMlcally  4lMAvMC«a«4  hlfli  •d^al  •M4«it«  &U  tiMir  tMclim  iMm 
tW  M«r«l  tMtriat«t>   Tte  1750,000  rafUMtaA  ya4«r  tralalac  f«r  41m4- 
VMCU^  irlU  AlUv  U«  Of  f U«  af  S4«C4tlMi  u  CMtiMM  tlM  CUn  (CmmU  m  Uga 
UttcatlMAl  Orf*rtwlty>  pto^m  y/kUk  ImIh  s^Mtlty  mi  4U»irmf§U  h^mm 
Mit«r  t)M  lH«l  yr«f«MlM.   TtM  1975  •fftvptUtUM  f«r  puklie  Mnrlea  ftll«v 
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1975 


1975 


1976 


ZncreMC  or 
Decreate 


FaraooMl  dtYtlopMUt: 


(•)  Collage  tMcbar  fallovthlpa: 
nott-coipatins  contlnulnt 

•wtrda  

Iluife«r  


$4»000,000     $4»000»000     $1»000»000  $-3»000»000 
610  610  ISO  -460 


N«rr«tlv 


Progr—  Purpoat 

To  prap«r«  per»oiM  for  collaga  tMchlng*  Title  IX»  Part  B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act»  authorizaa  •  prograa  of  falXowshipa  for  graduataa  vbo  are 
purauing  or  inteoding  to  purtua  the  doctor  of  phlloaophy*  or  c<iuivaleiit» 
degree.    Grants  to  collegaa  and  imiveraitiea  to  carry  out  thia  prograa  are 
diacretionary  and  forward  funded.   The  institution  avarda  thraa-year  fallow- 
ahipa  to  individuala.    Bach  fallovahip  carriea  a  $3»000  per  year  stipend  for 
the  fallov»  $500  per  year  for  each  qualified  dependant »  and  $3»000  per  year 
coat-c£-education  ellowanca  to  the  Institution  that  thz  fellov  attends. 
While  the  prograa  ia  funded  one  year  at  e  tiae»  fellowships  sre  expected  to 
be  funded  to  coapletion  once  the  fireC  yaar  awird  is  vade. 

The  leet  new  fellovahlpe  ware  amirdad  in  1971 »  and  all  fallovahipa 
terminated  et  the  1973-1974  ecadssic  yaar»  except  ailiUry  veterans  who  had 
reeigned  their  fellowships  to  enter  military  aervice  and  who  have  returned 
to  cleia  the  unused  portion  of  their  original  fellowehipe.    A  cowltment 
to  this  sffect»  subject  to  the  availability  of  funda»  wae  made  to  thaee 
fellowe  at  the  time  of  reeignation  to  enter  militery  service. 

Plana  for  fiecel  year  1976 

The  requested  $1»000»000  for  fifcal  year  1976  will  b*  used  eolely  for 
the  support  of  spproximataly  ISO  vaterana  during  the  1976-1977  fellowehip 
year. 

Accoi^pliahnente  in  fiecal  yeara  1974  and  1975 

The  fiecal  yeer  197S  epproprietion  of  $4»000»000  will  eupport  epproximately 
610  returned  veterens  during  the  1975-1976  ecadamlc  yeer.   The  fiscel  year 
1974  epproprietion  of  $S»806»000  ie  eufflcient  to  support  880  militery 
veterana  during  the  1974-1975  fellowship  yeer.    No  new  fellovahlpe  were  awardad. 
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Suppl«MtttAl  Fact  Shact 
COLLEGE  TEACHER  FELLOWSHIP  PROCMM 
Brc4kiloiiM  of  Cotct  and  Vdrk-lo«d 


College  Ttacber  Fellovahlpt  

NuBbcr  of  Itturned  Fellowships 

Supported  , 

Nu^er  of  lastltutlons  receiving 
everde  «  


Fellowhipe  ye^r  

1974-75  1976-76  1976-77 

Eet  laete  Eetlaete  Eett^ate 

$5,806,000        $4,000,000  $1,000,000 
MO  610  150 

202  150  125 
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1975  1975 
Estimate  Reviled 


1976 
Esttnute 


Incresae  or 


Persoanel  developcoenc : 

(b)    Training  for  disadvantaged 


$750,000    $750,000  $750,000 


Narrative 


FroKraa  Purpoac 

To  help  people  fron  diaadvantaged  backgrounda  undertake  training  for  the  legal 
profeaaion,  the  ConBiaaioner  ia  authorized,  by  aection  966  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  to  ward  grants  or  contracta  to  public  and  private  organisations  other  than 
institutions  of  higher  educstion.    In  accordance  with  Congressionsl  intent, 
appropristions  for  this  prograa  have  been  awarded  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Education 
Opportunity  (CLEO)  which  previoualy  was  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO),    Section  966  wss  sdded  to  Psrt  D  of  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  by  Section  836  of  P.L,  93-380,  spproved  August  21,  1974,  in  order  thst  the 
Office  of  Educstion  could  operste  the  program  aa  OEO  had.    Before  P*L«  93-380  was 
enacted,  certain  proviaiona  of  Part  D  of  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  were 
waived,  by  P.L.  93-343,  to  permit  funda  appropriated  in  1974  to  be  used  for  CLfiO 
The  Council  on  Legsl  Educstional  Opportunity  was  eatablished  to  increase  the  number 
of  lawyers  from  minority  and  dissdvantaged  groupa  and  haa  pursued  thst  objective 
for  six  yesrs. 

'the  progrsm  is  multi-year  funaed*    The  grant  tc  CLEO  provided  funds  to  carry 
seme  of  the  students  for  one  year  and  othera  for  two  years.    Under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  each  year's  spproprlation  funded  the  full  three  years' 
training  for  the  beginning  group.   During  the  laat  year  of  OEO  funding,  the 
practice  had  to  be  modified  to  maintain  the  level  of  students  supported  within 
available  funds.    As  a  consequence,  the  sppropristion  for  a  given  year  now  funds: 

(a)   atipends  for  the  first  yesr  of  a  beginning  group; 

(b>   stipends  for  the  second  snd  third  yesrs  of  the  group  that  started  the 
previous  yesr.    The  amount  assumes  some  attrition  from  the  second  to  the 
third  yesr; 

(c)   CLEO  sdministrstlve  expenses. 

Plans  for  fiacsl  yesr  1976 

The  1976  request  would  fund  the  first  yesr  for  180  students  and  the  second 
snd  third  year  for  a  group  of  213.    The  amount  of  the  grant  is  based  on  the 
assumption  th*t  21  of  the  213  would  <irop  out.    Therefore,  third  year  awards  are 
included  for  only  192.    The  requested  amount  would  include  $165,000  for  aEO 

Accomplishments  for  fiscsl  yesrs  1974  and  1975 

The  1975  appropriation  will  support  266  first  year  students  snd  the  second 
snd  third  yesrs  of  a  group  that  will  begin  with  168  and  taper  off  to  151.    It  will 
provide  $165,000  for  CLEO  administrative  expenses. 

The  1974  smunt  funded  210  new  otsrts  and  the  aecond  and  third  year  of  180 
students,  plus  $180,000  in  CLEO  admin istrstive  costs. 
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Training  for  tht  Dltadvnfgfed  (CLEO) 
Brttkdowi  of  Co9t9  md  Work- load 


 Acadittic  Year  

1974-75  1975-76  1976-77 

Etcloace  Etcloace  Eaclmace 


Nuaibar  of  cralneea  aupporcad: 

Firac  Year  210*  266**  UO*** 

Sacond  Year  180*  1C8**  213*** 

Third  Year  160  180*  l5i*» 

TOTALS  550  61A  544 

*FY  1974  Budgec  **PY  1975  Budget  ***FY  1976  Budget 


$180,000  -  CLEO  adDlniatra- 

tion 

360,000  •  Stipanda  for 
aacond  year 
trainaea,  1974*75, 
and  for  their 
third  year,  1975- 
76 


210,000  -  Stipenda  for  first 
year  trainee a  for 
one  yaar,  1974-75 
(160  third  year 
traineea  paid  out 
of  pravioua  OEO 
grant) 

TOTALS 


$165,000  - 


319,000 


266,000 


CLEO  adainiatra-  $165,000 
tion 

Stipanda  for  405»000 

aecond  yaar 

traineea,  1975-76, 

and  for  their 

third  year,  1976- 

77 


Stipenda  for  firat  180,000 
year  traineea  for 
one  yaar,  1975-76 


Cleo  admin- 
iatration 

Stipenda  for 
aecond  year 
traineea, 

1976-  77,  and 
for  their 
third  year, 

1977-  78 

Stipenda  for 
firat  year 
trainees  for 
one  year 

1976-77 


$750,000 


$750»000 


$750,000 


(MOTE:   Tha  eatlaated  budgeta  for  1975  and  1976  do  not  include  the  $200,000 
that  haa  baan  previoualy  budgeted  from  Student  Special  Services  program  to  fund 
tha  aunaar  inatitute  portion  of  the  CLEO  program*) 
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1975  1975 
EsClnaCe  Revised 


1975 
Estlaate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Personnel  development: 

(c)    Allen  J,  Ellender  fellovshlpa    $500»000    $500,000  $500,000 
Mon^competlng  continuing 

Nuaber  111 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  assist  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  0,C.  in  carrying  out 
its  program  of  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  Federal  Covemment 
among  secondary  school  students,  teachers,  and  the  coamunities  they 
represent,  P.L,  92-506  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  up  to 
$500,000, 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

This  program  was  initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1973 
as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Allen  J,  Ellender.    Since  its  inception, 
the  program  has  provided  about  4,500  economically  disadvantaged  secondary 
students  and  teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  «  Washlrscon 
Public  Affairs  Program.    The  fiscal  year  1976  reauest  of  $500,000  will 
support  about  1,500  fellowships  to  economically  disadvantaged  secondary 
school  students  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  main'-slns  this  program 
at  the  fiscal  year  1974  level. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  awarded  1,478  fellowships  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Of  Che  $500,000,  $6,000  waa  for  the  foundation's  administrative  expenses 
and  the  balance  was  used  directly  for  the  fellowship. 
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1975 
Eatltt^te 


1975  1976 
Revised  Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Paraonnel  developiDent 
(d)  Public  aervlce  fellowships 
Grants  to  Institutions 
Fellowship  awards 


$4,000,00'^ 
23 
261 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  enpsnd  and  improve  the  traiuiug  of  persons  for  the  public  services, 
Title  IX  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  post-baccalaureate 
fellowships.    Part  A  of  Title  IX  authorizes  Institutional  grants  for  this 
and  other  purposes. 

Plans  for  flacal  year  1976 

No  Federal  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiacal  year  1976. 
The  fiscal  year  1976  Vudget  placea  priority  on  programs  which  help  equalize 
poatsecondary  educational  opportunities  through  broader  student  assistance 
programa  which  provida  atudenta  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  aelection 
of  Inatltution  and  area  of  study  that  will  best  meet  their  Individual  needa. 
The  1976  budget  includea,  for  the  firat  time,  $10  million  to  eatabliah  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarahip  Fund  uhich  ia  aipccted  to  award  53  scholarahlps  to 
atudenta  wlahing  to  puraue  public  aervlce  careera  during  academic  year  1976-77. 
Thia  program  will  be  managed  br  «n  independent  agency  and  funding  for  it  ia  not 
a  part  of  the  HEW  budget. 

Accompliahmenta  In  fiacal  year  1974  and  1975 

tHinda  are  appropriated  for  thla  activity  for  the  flrat  time  in  fiacal 
year  1975.    A  reaciaalon  of  the  $4,000,000  appropriated  for  thia  activity 
haa  been  prppoaed  to  the  Congreas. 


o 
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1975 
Ettlaat* 

1975 
Revised 

1976       Incrtat*  or 
Estinatt  Dacrette 

personntl  developnent 
(•)  Mining  ftllovthipt 
New  Awards 
M^cr 

$1,500,000 
10 

Narrativ 


Program  Purpoae 

To  aaaiat  graduate  atudenta  of  exceptional  ability  and  denonatrated 
financial  netd  to  undertake  advanced  study  in  do«»atlc  mining,  and  mineral 
fuel  conaervation»  including  oil,  gat,  coal,  oil  ahale  and  uranium.  Part  D 
of  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  authoriaea  annually  auch  auma  aa  cay 
be  needed  to  support  up  to  500  mining  fellowships. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  Federal  funds  aro  requested  for  this  progr«i  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  places  priority  on  programs  which  help  equaliae 
postaecondary  educational  opportunities  through  broader  student  assistance 
programs  which  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  selection 
of  institution  and  area  of  study  that  will  best  meet  their  individual  needs. 

Accompli shnenta  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Funds  were  appropriated  for  this  activity  for  the  first  tine  in  flacal 
year  1975.    A  rescission  of  the  $1,500,000  appropriated  for  this  program  has 
been  proposed  to  the  Congress. 
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1975 
Estiute 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Ethnic  heritage  studies: 
Appropriation 

1,800,000 

Na»*rative 


.^^«  J^u^""?!"^        ^  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  one's  own 

Ind  i^r^^^Lnf /"^  ^?f^'*^*  intercultural  understanding 

and  enrichment  among  the  culturally  diverse  population  of  the  United  states  in 
Titll  A   VT'l'i'"  "  '         harmonious.  pStJiotic.  and  commuJed  populace  " 
Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  orivate 
S^^?t!.e  institutions,  and  organization^.    The  EthnlJ 

Heritage  studies  program  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
tiot!l    IZTr     ."'l^.  P"*^^''        P"'"^'*  nonprofit  educational  agencies.  insUtu- 
tlons,  and  organizations  to  assist  them  in  planning,  developing,  establishing, 
and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs.  scaoiisnmg. 

nans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Other  educa- 

tional authorities  may  be  uaed  to  provide  sources  of  funds  for  ethnic  studies 

/"^f^^"^""  ««terials.  for  example,  can  be  developed  and  disseminated 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Education  within  their 
present  authorities.    Assistance  is  provided  in  the  1976  budget  for  bilingual- 
biculturaX  prograir^  benefiting   several  ethnic  groups.    Assistance  is  also  pro- 
vided for  developing  institutions  of  higher  education  enrolling  large  numbers  of 
minority  students.    These  institutions  are  able  to  provide  special  programs  in 
ethnic  studies.  r  o 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  197^  and  1975 

<5«  n^n  "d"^  ^^'^  projects  were  funded  at  an  average  cost  of  about 

$56,000.    Program  activities  will  take  place  during  academic  year  1974-75. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  multi-ethnic  endeavors  drawing  on  the  cultural  pluralism 
of  the  community;  on  school,  university,  and  conaunity  cooperation;  and  on  grantee 
conttitment  to  program  continuation.    All  projects  include  an  appropriate  balance 
of  curriculum  development,  dissemination,  and  teacher  training  activities. 

The  Administration  has  requested  rescission  of  the  $1,800,000  appropriated 

f^.        L"^""  ^"  Occupational.  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

appropriation • 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Higher  Education 


Protraa  Furpoat  and  Accoapllthaenf 


Activity:    Basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program  (Higher  Education  Act 
Title  IV,  Part  A,  Sr.boart  1) 


$660,000,000     $660,000,000       Indafinit*  $1,050,000,000 


Purpose:    To  help  qualified  atudtnta  finance  thair  postaecondary  education,  thia 
program,  authorized  by  Title  IV,  aubpart  A-1  of  the  aiwnded  Higher  Education  Act, 
authorize  a  grants  to  atudents  vho  carry  at  leaat  half  of  a  norval  full  load  of 
studies  at  accredited  poatsscondary  vocational,  technical,  proprietary  inatitu- 
tions,  and  at  collegea  and  univeraltiaa  at  tht  undergraduate  level*    At  full 
funding,  the  program  providea  a  grant  of  $1,400  leaa  expected  family  contribution, 
but  net  to  exceed  one-half  the  coat  of  attenvlance.    The  law  providea  a  reduction 
formula  for  leaa  than  full-funding. 

Explanation :    The  program  ia  forward  funded,  that  la,  the  fiscal  year  1975 appropriation 
will  fund  operationa  during  academic  year  1975-76;  and  the  1976  appropriations  will 
fund  operations  during  1976-77.    The  Commissioner  oust  submit  *  schedule  of  expected 
family  contribution  to  Congress  each  year  for  approval*    The  payment  schedule 
which  sets  the  levels  of  awards  for  a  fiscal  year  will  be  published  after  the 
appropriation  ia  passed  so  that  students  and  their  families  nay  make  definite  plans 
for  the  following  academic  year* 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    During  academic  year  1974-75  (fiscal  year  1974)  the 
$475,000,000  approprUted  in  1974  plus  the  estimated  carryover  of  $60,000,000  in 
unexpended  fiscal  year  1973  funds  will  provide  689,000  students  with  grants  averaging  $7.76 
and  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,050*    SpecUl  appropriation  language  restricted  grants 
from  1974  funds  to  first  and  second  year  full-time  students*    The  $648,500,000 
available  In  1975  is  expected  to  provide  grants  averaging  $586  to  1,107,600  students 
during  academic  year  1975-76*    Special  appropriation  language  limits  grants  from 
the  1975  appropriation  to  first,  second  and  third  year  students  enrolled  on  at 
least  a  half-time  basU* 

Objectives  for  1976:    It  is  estimated  that  ths  rsquested  $1,050,000,000  will  fully 
fund  the  program,  providing  grants  ranging  from  $200  to  $1,400  to  1,323,600  students 
in  academic  year  1976-77  in  all  four  years  (and  in  special  circumstances,  five 
years)  in  addition  to  paying  the  $11,500,000  In  contractual  administrative  costs* 


1976 


1975 
Estimate  * 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 
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OmCE  OF  EDUatlOM 

aightr  £4uc«tloo 

frotr—  Purpof  and  Accoapllttmentt 

Actlvlt,:    S«PPl«.nt.l  .duc.tlon.l  opportunity  gr«t.  (Hlgh.r  Eduction  Act 
TltU  IV*  Pare  A,  Subpart  2) 


1975  1,75   ^576. 


"'^  BudEtt 
RflvlMd  Author  l««tlem  RatlZaf 

$240,300,000     $240,300,000     $  200,000.000l/   

y  $200,000,000  for  InltUl  year  .wrd.  plu.  .uch  .«      .re  needed  for  ren«.*l 


«..nt..  to p.oviLr:i^!;\;:.sj°^T«.ron?iJ^^^^^^^^  """-""-"^ 

for«U  d.t.r-ln..  how  ««:h  will  b.  reclv-Tby  m.  ^ti^^™.'  iuM„  *  H^TfZ 
InctltutloB.  on  th«  bails  of  p<nel  .pproved  requeits.    The  uount  paid  to  .  .tud.n» 

«.\*i'.?iTtrh::''bvn,:*j"^°"*:*-" ^""^  -"""^^^  """"-J 

d";«rtb'«id'"c*c:°d?i;  ^o  ^"  continuation  »„d.  .„ 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Kightr  Education 
FrotrWtt  Puryoit  md  AccoaplUh—nti 

Activity:    Work-study  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965*  Title  tV,  Part  C) 

1976 


1975 


1975  Budget 


Eitimmte  Reviled  Authoritation  Ettimate 

$300,200,000    $300,200,000        $420,000,000  $250,000,000 

Purpoie:    To  A»ti»t  financially  neady  atudentt  in  post«econdary  institutions  with 
tht:  aeana  of  financing  their  education  through  part-titae  employment.  Part  C  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authoriiea  grants  to  the  institutions  to 
aeet  s  portion  of  the  cost  of  vagea  paid  to  such  students  enployed  in  a  work- 
study  prograa. 

p<planation;    A  statutory  fonoula  dttarmines  th«  initisl  diatribution  among  States. 
Funds  are  awarded  and  adainisterad  under  an  agreement  batwean  the  Coowissiottar  and 
each  eligible  institution  of  higher  education,  including  proprietary  schools  and 
area  vocation si- technical  schools.    Funds  are  distributed  among  the  Institutions 
within  a  State  by  fonaula,  based  on  Regional  Panel's  recownendations.  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  atudents  aclected 
by  the  institutions;  the  institution  nwat  provide  the  matching  shsre  of  20  percent. 
Employment  may  be  for  the  institution  itself  or  at  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies  under  contract  with  the  participating  institution.    Both  full-time  and 
hslf-tl««  students  attending  eligible  institutions  are  eligible,  whereas  previously, 
only  full-time  students  could  be  anployed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    The  1975  appropriation  of  $300,200,000  will  be  <>»>JU*ted 
to  institutions  during  fiscal  year  1975  to  help  pay  for  student  employment  in  1976 
for  624,000  students  earning  an  average  of  $580  each.    It  is  expected  thst  bsaic 
grants  and  guaranteed  loans  will  be  sufficiently  available  then  to  minlmixe  the 
need  for  other  forms  of  Federal  financial  aid  for  students. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  funds  requaatad  for  fiscsl  year  1976  will  finance  student 
employment  during  fiscal  year  1977.    It  is  anticipated  that  basic  grants  and 
guaranteed  loans  will  be  sufficiently  available  at  thst  time  to  mlnimlte  the  need 
for  other  foims  of  Federal  financial  aid  for  students.    However,  sinca  bsaic  grants 
are  limited  to  paying  no  more  than  half  of  a  student's  cost  of  education,  they  must 
be  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  aid.    Work-study  provides  the  atudents  work 
experience  and  with  financial  aid  without  incurring  a  debt,  and  It  allows  institu- 
tions to  obtain  services  they  could  not  afford  If  they  had  to  pay  the  full  cost. 
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OFFICE  OF  E0UCAT20H 
Hl|her  Education 
fvozr*m  Purpoit  and  Acco«pllihaent« 
Activity:   (taeional  dlract  atudene  loans  <Hlghtr  Education  Act,  Tltla  IV,  Part  E) 


1975 
Eatlnatt 

Fadcral  Capital  Cootrl- 

butlona  $321,000,000 
Loans  to  lutltutloas  2*000,000 
Taachtr/Hllltary  Can- 

ctllatloo*  6,440*000 


1975 
ItevUtd 


$321,000*000 
2,000,000 


1976 


Authorization 


$400,000,000 
...  1/ 


6,440.000  Indefinite 


Budget 
Estimate 


$  

$,960,000 


Purpoaa;  To  provide  long*ttn*  lov- Interest  loans  to  needy  students  tn  Institu- 
tions of  higher  edwcatlon  to  enable  thea  to  pursue  their  course  of  study.  Part  E 
of  Title  XV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  tithorlies  a  prograa  ot  contributions  to 
student  Ima  funds  at  eligible  Institutions.    All  or  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  a 
student  aay  ke  cancelled  in  consideration  of  subsequent  service  In  certain  kinds  of 
teaching  or  oubsequent  allltary  service  In  a  cortat  tone. 

ExpUnatlon;    Under  an  agreenent  between  the  Conlss loner  of  Education  and  the 
eligible  Inatltutlon,  a  revolving  student  loan  fund  Is  created  at  the  Institution, 
with  90  percent  Federal  Capital  Contribution  and  10  percent  Institutional  Capital 
Contribution.    Uana  bear  3  percent  interest,  beginning  9  oionths  after  the  student 
ceases  at  least  half-tiae  attendance  at  an  eligible  institution. 

The  CoMlssloner  f«uburses  to  the  institution  Us  share  of  loans  cancelled  if  the 
loan  was  nado  before  July  1,  1972.    On  loans  made  after  June  30,  1972,  the 
CoMlssioner  restores  to  the  Fund  at  the  institution  the  full  amount  cancelled. 

jcco«plUh«#nts  tn  197 The  1975  appropriation  o£  $321,000,000  for 
Federal  capital  contributions  will  be  obligated  to  an  e^itimated  3.100  institutions 
to  enable  the«  to  draw  funds  during  acadefldc  year  1975-76  to  establish  or  augment 
their  revolving  student  loan  fund.    These  funds,  plus  the  institutional  share,  and 
net  collections  for  the  year  are  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  $506,000,000  which 
will  provldo  an  average  loan  of  $690  to  734,000  students. 

Objectives  for  1976;    No  new  Federal  capital  contributions  are  k'equested  for  1976. 
It  is  expectod  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  as  the  result  of  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  and  the  operation  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  will  provide  students  adequate  access  to  student  loans. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  net  value  of  all  national  direct  student  loan  funds  at 
institutions  at  the  end  of  1976  will  be  $2,800,000,000.    Such  a  total  value  in  a 
perpetual  revolving  Fund  should  be  sufficient,  when  Funds  aature*  to  provide  annual 
loans  of  nore  than  $200  million  a  year,  to  supplesent  guaranteed  student  loans  from 
private  lenders. 


1/  The  luap  sua  authorized  by  Section  207  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  bt-A  exhausted  by  prior  year  appropriations. 
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The  net  a»Qunt  cxpectcJ  to  b«  av«il«bl<  froa  coUcctlsns  during  fiscal  year  1976 
for  use  in  academic  year  1976*77  U  $U4  allllon. 

These  funds  will  ptovlde  an  avtraft  tcudent  loan  of  $500  (which  iu  expected  to  be 
adequate  under  prevailing  conditions)  to  328,000  students.    The  increase  of 
$2»52O»0O0  requested  for  teacher/military  cancellations  reflects  the  statutory 
change  which  provides  for  100  percent  reinbursesent  to  the  loan  funds  at  the  in* 
stltutlo.is  of  cancellations  granted  on  loans  made  after  June  30»  1972. 


0 
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omct  or  manm 

Cu«rantMd  Stvdtat  L«m  ttnrut 

frotr—  >ur»o««  *--~rilil»«ntt 

Aetlvlty/SuWietlvlty:    Subildlzcd  Insured  Uan* 

1«S  1»7S  

SSXl£«<  ...uthorli.tlon   Kdm  E^tlMt,' 

MXS.OOO.OOOX/  JM2.400.0001/  Ind.flnlt.  $*S2.000.000 

It  Hut  c«tryov«r  WlMc*  of  $S.S1<.<37. 

>utpo««;   To  help  atudmtt  flnMcc  cducatloMl  coat*  at  •XlilbXa  poitMeoml.rv 
Inatltutlon..  TltU  IV-»  of  th.  Hl.har  Education  Act  o   tws   .1  J^"3a5?1u"horlx« 
a  Pro^  of  guaranttM  and  .ubaldUH  loan..    Cu.rant.ad  loin.  aJr^S.  p^^rUy 
illiJS?;"  Hi  "^l^        ^•'""^  lovtw^t  paying  IntarMt  on^hJu^f 

aftar  coaplatlon  of  th«lr  atudy  and  during  authorlzad  period  of  d*f«ra«nt.  Th« 
radaral  gcxan»*nt  alM  paya  a  .p«clal  allo-anc.  which  «.y  not  .xc^ITsZ  ».r\nnu- 

l»65.  whtthar  or  oot  th*  loan  ^Uflaa  for  radaral  Intara.t  benefits. 

&Tl«««tlon;    Utaa  are  either  CMreotaed  by  tve«ty-alx  State  or  non-profit 

A  MxlwM  of  J2.S00  par  acadeiUe  year  aey  be  approved  In  ao.t  State.  If  the 

"»  '"a  extent.   ToMl  loen.  outetendlng  nty  not 
exceed  $7.S00  for  undergr.du.te  or  voc.tlonel  .tudente.    Thl.  eggregete  mJLJ^wmy 
be  extended  to  $10,000  for  .tudente  who  borrower  for  graduate  .tudy. 

On  April  It,  1»7«.  the  Iw  wee  Uberell.ed  (effective  June  2.  1»74)  to  provide  thAt 
^Ul'i^V  '^^r"^  ««"y  l«eo«  1.  la.,  than  $lS.0o6  1.  aitS^?"];"; 

eligible  for  up  to  e  7  percent  eubeldy  on  loene  totelllng  up  to  $2,000  In  eny 
f^,  •  "•"»  "I'l"  •  .ubeldlted  loan  In  exceee  of  $2,000  or 

.ub.tdl,«l  loan  of  eny  MBunr.  m,t  .ubmt  to  the  lender  the  .choolS  recoc^LjJtlon 

A^coaplishynf  in  lf7S;    A  rcvl«t4  appropriation  of  $3*2,400,000  for  intercut  b«ne- 
f  Iti,  death  and  dlaabUlty  payocftta*  and  apcclaX  aXlovaoccc  to  lenders  hat  been  re- 
quested.   Thla  appropriation  aupporct  lendar  bUXlngt  on  $3.6  billion  and  special 
anoyance  payments  on  $5.3  blUlon.    Nev  loans  aMountlng  to  $1.3  billion  sre  estlaa* 
ted  to  be  guaranteed.    About  XOX  of  these  are  unsubsldKed.    The  level  of  onalte  re- 
views of  lendera  and  schoola  to  verify  accuracy  of  coaputlng  Interest  and  apeclal 
allowance  bllXlnga  is  being  Increaaed  by  2931  over  fiscal  year  X974.    In  addition, 
new  and  revised  regulations  were  published  on  February  20,  1975,  designed  to  more 
adequately  protect  student  borrowrs  by  requiring  that  educational  Inatltutions  pro- 
vide prospective  students  with  descriptive  Informstlon,  establish  equltsble  refund 
policies  snd  comply  with  other  provisions  which  will  improve  the  administration  of 
the  program  and  reduce  defsults.    These  regulstloas  slso  estsbllsh  procedures  pro- 
viding for  Che  limitation,  suspen-^lon  end  termination  of  both  schools  snd  certsln 
lenders  thst  violate  the  provisions  of  the  regulstlons. 

Objectives  for  1976;    It  Is  estimated  that  $452,000,000  In  new  funds  will  be  obli- 
geted  for  Interest  benefits,  speclsl  sllowance,  end  deeth  end  dleeblllty  payments. 
Intereet  benef  Ite  will  epply  to  $1.5  billion  In  nev  loans  and  $3.6  billion  In  prior 
year  loens.    Speclsl  sllovsnce,  estimated  st  3X,  wlU  be  spplled  to  sbout  $6.1 
Mlllon  In  outstanding  loana.    tephasls  on  school  end  lender  reviews,  the  promotion 
of  lender  pertlclpetlon  end  the  making  of  non-subs  Id  Ued  loariS  will  continue. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATICM 


Studenc  Assistance 


Activity: 


Program  Purpose  a»a  Accomplishments 

Incentive  grants  for  state  scholarships  (Higher  Education  Act 
Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  3) 


197*^ 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$20,000,000 


$20,000,000 


$50,000,000  1/     $44,000,000  2/ 


1/  For  initial  awards  to  students,  plus  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 

continuation  awards* 
2/  For  both  initial  awards  and  continuations* 

Purpose:    To  encourage  States  to  provide  grants  to  students  with  substantial  finan- 
cial need  in  attendance  at  posts econdary  education  institutions.  Section  4l5,  Sub- 
part A- 3  of  Title  Iv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  a  program  of  incentive 
grants  to  States  to  pay  a  portion  of  such  awards* 

Explanation:    Incentive  grants  are  made  available  to  States  to  stioulate  them  to 
establish  or  expand  scholarship  assistance  to  eligible  students*    Based  on  their 
higher  education  enrollments.  States  receive  grants  to  be  matched  by  funda  from 
State  resources  for  making  initial  and  continuation  awards  to  students*  Each 
State  designates  an  official  State  agency  to  administer  the  program  and  annually 
eatablishes  "substantial  financial  need"  criteria  for  approval  by  the  Coomiissioner* 
The  maximum  permissible  student  grant  is  $1500  ($750  Federal  portion)*    Grants  must 
be  matched  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  from  State  scholarship  funds,  up  to  the 
$1500  maximum  per  year,  reduced  for  half  time  attendance*    In  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  funds.  States  must  also  continue  to  spend  in  excess  of  a  previously 
established  base  level  of  effort  for  student  grants*    Award  funds  not  matched  by 
one  State  may  be  reallotted  to  other  qualifying  States* 

Accomplishments  in  1975:      Incentive  grants  totalling  $20,000,000  will  be  awarded 
to  approximately  54  States  and  territories  having  eligible  matching  scholarship 
or  grant  programs*    Expansion  of  these  State  scholarship  agencies  from  27  in 
fiscal  year  1973  to  50  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  54  in  fiscal  year  1975  indicate 
the  program's  incentive  value  in  establishing  State  delivery  systems  concerned  with 
administering  student  assistance  on  a  joint  Federal/State  basis  to  expand  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities*    Because  the  Fiscal  Year  1975  appropriation 
was  a  lump  s\im  to  cover  the  separate  authorizations  for  initial  and  continuation 
awards  to  students.  States  were  granted  flexibility  to  divide  their  allotments 
between  the  two  types  of  awards  according  to  their  particular  circumstances*  The 
$20,000,000  Fiscal  Year  1975  appropriation  will  result  in  scholarship  or  grant 
awards  by  these  States  to  approximately  80,000  students  in  school  year  1975-76, 
averaging  $500  in  Federal  plus  State  matching  funds  per  student  assisted* 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  $44,000,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  pro- 
duce scholarships  totaling  $88,000,000  enabling  the  56  participation  States 
and  territories  to  provide  initial  and  continuation  awards  (averaging  $500  each) 
to  approximately  176,000  stU(lt:nts* 
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OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOM 

Higher  Education 

Progr—  Puroote  and  Accoapllshaenta 

Activity:    Special  programs  for  students  for  disadvantaged  backgrounds  (Higher 
Education  Act  Title  IV »  Part  A,  Subpart  4> 


 1976 

1975  1975 


^    ,  Budget 
Estimate  Revised     Authorization  P*n«»t> 

$70»33U0OO    $70,331,000  $100,000,000  $70,331,000 

P|irpo5e:   To  Identify  qualified  loi#.lnco«e  students,  prepare  ttieo  for  postsecond- 

^'T"*  f^*'**^  services  for  then  and  for  physical irhandl- 
JSe?^  TAT^  rVK^!,''!  H"'^"*'  English-speaking  ability  at  the  post  sec  on  Jary 
c^tilrl  ^      the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  gnmts 

contracts  through  four  programs:  Talent  search,  upward  bound,  Specifl  progSms 
for  disadvantaged,  and  Educational  opportunity  centers.  ^H^ciai  programs 

Explanation;    These  are  discretionary  grant  programs  with  funding  selection 
based  upon  published  criteria  and  from  proposals  submitted  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  combinations  of  such  Institutions,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  (Including  scholarly  and  professional);  and,  m 
exceptional  cases,  secondary  and  secondary  vocational  schools.  Educational 
opportunity  center  projects  require  a  25  percent  matching  fund.    The  program  is 
forward  funded,  that  is,  the  1976  appropriation  will  fund  activities  during  1976-77. 

AccoapUshaents  In  1975;    It  Is  anticipated  that  the  1975  appropriation  will 
fund  a  program  during  1975-76  that  ts  auch  like  the  current  activity  which 
was  funded  by  the  1974  appropriation.    Data  from  the  1973-74  school  ySr! 
funded  by  the  1973  appropriation,  show  that  Talent  search  placed  27,776,  and 
JIJ*!  K  ^  *  students  In  postsecondary  education;  32,941  students 

aided  by  the  program  began  postsecondary  studies,  7,687  dropouts  returned  to 
studies,  and  many  more  In  the  program  continued  to  progress  with  their  studies. 

Objectives  for  1976.;    To  serve  .ore  than  302.600  low-lncome  students,  including 
those  w  th  physical  disabilities,  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  tSo^ 
from  culturally  disadvantaged  background,  and  to  secure  positive  educational 
results  for  40  percent  of  those  served,  $67,331,000  will  support  progran 
operations  for  Talent  Search,  Upward  bound,  and  Special  services  for  disc-i-Aintaeed 
students  projects  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
remaining  $3,000,000  will  continue  support  of  approximately  12  Educational 
opportunity  centers  m  an  effort  to  discover  feasible  methods  to  serve  bo^h 
urban  and  rural  populations. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Educaclon 
Program  >urpo«e  tad  AccoipUthmentt 
Activity:  Strengthening  developing  ln«tltutlon«  (Higher  Education  Act,  Title  III) 


1976 


1975 


1975  Budget 
Estate         Revlaed  Authorization  Estimate 

$110,000,000    $110,000,000        $120,000,000  $110,000,000 

Purpose:   To  atrengthen  the  academic  quality  of  developing  Institutions  which  have 
the  desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education 
resources  of  the  Nation  but  which  are  struggling  for  survival  and  are  Isolsted  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  the  Coonlssloner  Is  authorised  by  Title  III  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  to  carryout  a  program  of  discretionary  grants  to  such 
Institutions. 

Explanation;    Forward- funded,  discretionary  grants  are  awarded  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  annually  on  the  basis  of  applications  which  are  reviewed  by  pro- 
fesslonal  consultants,  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
developing  institutions.    These  panels  of  consultants  forward  their  reconjendatlons 
to  the  program  staff  for  final  decisions.    Proposals  are  reviewed  for  quality  and 
for  their  capability  to  serve  the  needs  of  low- Income  students,  expeclally  minority 
groups.    For  the  basic  program,  granta  are  awarded  for  a  one  year  period.  The 
advanced  tnatltutioftal  development  program  awards  3  to  5  year  grants. 

A..n««H^nts  m  1975;    The  $52,000,000  approprUted  for  the  J"lc  program  In 
msTs  expected  to  fund  190  granta.    Of  these,  30  wlU      '"S^.^^y  J*'*!!/'^*"'* 
to  hUh  ^tentlal  Inatltutlons  to  facilitate  a  transition  Into  the  advanced 
i:st^lSt?:^:rSeieIo^«ent  progr«.    The  $58,000,000  appropriated  for  ^he  advanced 
program  will  petnlt  funding  approximately  47  Institutions,  Inc  udxng  12  grants  to 
neTpartlclpaats,  and  about  35  auppleo^ital  grant,  to  Inatltutlons  funded  by  fiscal 
year  1973  and  1974  approprlatlona  to  complete  the  funding  of  their  development 
plana. 

Objectives  for  1976:    To  continue  the  progr«  at  the  1975  level,  f  lO'^^OO  Is 
requested,  of  which  $52,000,000  would  be  for  the  baalc  program  and  . 
would  be  for  the  advanced  progr».   The  $52,000,000  requested  for  the  basic  Insti- 
tutions! development  progr«n  will  allow  the  fundlngof  15  new  * 
continuation  of  150  prevloua  grants.    The  $58,000,000  requested  for  the  a<Jv«nced 
program  would  provide  grants  to  21  new  institutions  for  an  estimated  average  award 
of  $2,760,000.    These  funds  will  be  spent  to  accelerate  Institutional  development 
over  s  thJee  to  five  year  period.    The  objective  of  the  basic  program  la  ateady, 
incremental  development.    The  objective  of  the  advanced  program  Is  accelerated  and 
comprehensive  development,  over  a  3  to  5  year  period,  with  the  view  toward  gradu- 
ating these  Institutions  from  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  grant  perlca. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Rlgh*r  Bduettion 
frotr—  Purpoii  and  Accc«mIlih«Mnti 


Activity:    U^.,,  training  «,d  .tudU,  (N.tion.l  l,.f.n..  Eduction  Act 

Tltl.  Vl;  Hututl  Educ.tion.l  „d  Culturtl  Exch«.ge  Act  of  iwl) 


 1976 

1975  1975   


Budsct 

UvlMd         Authorltitlon  Ettlmate 
"DttVl  $11,300,000        $8,460,000  $75,000,000  $8,640,000 

Fulbrlght-H.,.  2.700.000  1.360,000        "  mdeflnlt.  1.36O.OOO 

«.d  r..«reh  i„  th.  o.s.  „  -eii'r„.::rS;':::d"t"i:inr:;:'::;oSd"'''"" 

tolanatldn?   Appllcstlont  for  annual  mnrdm  »k«.  

^^^n^'i!r"  "        $14,000,000  .ppropritted  for  Ungutge 

trWnlng  'tudle.,  $4,000,000  wm  requetted  for  retcUslon  lew^a  . 

c^«.i!i°''^-'*°  obUgaHon.    xhl.  IncluStSlS.e^^SSo  tor  50 

f^^^  "  'k"*""        "  demonatratlon  iroj.c",  604 

wl.  ,    f!:!?"^  contract,,    m  addition.  $1,360,000  for  FulbJlght^Hay. 

waa  obligated  to  lapIOMnt  actlvltlea  acheduled  for  acadcnlc  year  1975-76  .i 
^1«.:    120  faculty  and  doctoral  reaaarch  f.llo«ah"a  -,road!"o"J^p  p"j.cta. 
•nd  12  currlculM  conaultant  granta  under  Fulbrlght-Haya.  projecta. 

''^        ^ll-rtght-Haya  would  aaalat  50  centera?  31  graduate 
J^Lr^^I^  „'^rf;!J*?  projecta.  600  fello«ahlpa.  and  16  reaea^h  pjojecta 
under  Title  VI.   Under  Fulbrlght-Haya  authority,  a  requeat  of  $1,360,000  would 
provide  apptoxl«t.ly  90  doctoral  dlaaertatlon  reaear2h  fellowiMp,.  2rf«ulty 
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OFFICE  OF  EIKICATIO({ 
Higher  Eductcion 
Proym  Purpote  and  Accompliahaents 


Activity:    University  comnwnity  eervices 
(Title  I,  Higher  Education  Act) 


1976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revised  Authorization  Eatimate 

$14,250,000     $900,000  $50,000, 000^-^  -0- 

1/  Excludes  section  llO  of  HEA  which  authorizes  auch  sums  as  are  necessary  to  be 
Appropriated  for  special  programs  and  projecta  relating  to  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Purpose:    To  atrcngthen  the  comnunity  aarvica  programa  of  collegea  and  universities 
for  the  purpose  of  aaaiattng  in  the  aolution  c€  comminity  problema,  and  to  provide 
for  special  demonatrat Ion  and  experimental  projecta  deaigned  to  seek  aolutiona  to 
national  and  regional  problems  relating  to  technological  and  aocial  changes  and 
environmental  pollution.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  State 
formula  grants  and  a  10%  set-astde  for  discretionary  granta. 

Explanation:    At  leaat  907.  of  the  appropriation  ia  for  the  State  grant  portion  vhich 
is  administered  in  each  State  by  an  agency  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  «  State 
plan  approved  by  the  Cuwoissioner  of  Education.    This  agency  determinea  annually  the 
problem  areas  to  which  available  funda  are  to  be  applied.    In  thia  formula  grant 
program  the  Federal  share  is  66-2/3  percent  of  tttia  total  amount  expended. 

Section  106  of  Title  I  authorises  the  Commiaaioner  to  use  ten  percent  of  the 
money  spprppriated  under  this  title  for  discretionary  projects  and  requirea  that 
^participating  inatitutiona  provide  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  coata  incurred  for 
individual  projecta. 

AccocDlishments  in  1975:    During  1975  some  500  comrnxnity  services  projects  are  in 
some  phase  of  operstion  in  the  Ststes.    All  of  these  P"Jf "        supported  by 
funds  appropriated  in  fiacal  year  1974.    Approxinately  350,000  adults  are  being 
served  by  more  than  570  participating  collegea  and  universities.    The  $900,000 
released  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1975  is  being  used  for  Title  I  State 
agency  administration. 

Ihe  program  of  special  projects  in  FY  1975  is  supporting  II  institutional 
projects  experimenting  with  innovative  methods  materials  and  systems  for  continuing 
educstion  with  funds  appropriated  in  FY  1974. 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  order  to  concentrate  aupport  for  higher  education  on  only 
thft  most  critical  Institutional  aid  programs,    so  that  scarce  resources  can  be 
targeted  to  student  aid,  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  program.    States  and 
localities  should  assume  responsibility  for  community  service  programs. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accornpltshments 

Activity:    Aid  to  land-grant  colleges 

(1)  Perwanent  Appropriation  (Second  Morrill  Act,  1890,  7  U  S  C  324) 

(2)  Bankhcad- Jones  Act,  as  amended    Section  22 

  1976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Eatlaate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

2,700,00Oi{  2,700,0OOi/  2,700.00aL/ 

9,S00,Q00i/  ...       2/  I2,460,00q2/ 


Total       I2,200»000       2,700,000  15,160,000 

|Si£E221--    To  support  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 

of  isSTariT^  various  branches  of  the  sciences,  the  Second  Morrill 
Act  of  1890,  aa  amended^  provides  a  penD:..^ent  annual  appropriation  of  S2  700  oort 
ro  be  allotted,  $50,000  to  each  State,  the  District  of'?olu^U    Lerto  Wco! 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Island.,  and  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000.  ouj-norxzes 

lyplanation:    The  Permanent  Appropriation  (Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as  amended.) 
gives  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.    The  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  as  amended,  provides 
uniform  granta  of  $150,000  to  each  State,  the  District  of  Colu^bl^  PuerJo^R^co. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    The  balance  of  this  appropriation  is  then  divided 
by  a  formula,  based  sn  population,  which  gives  each  of  the  above  entities  a  vari- 
aDie  grant. 

t^^'^K^/i^lr!"''  ^"  Fifty.four  land-grant  Juriadictlona  will  ahare  the 

$2,700,000  in  grants  with  $50,000  to  each  Jurisdiction. 

Objectives  for  1976;    Bankhead-Jones  funds  and  the  permanent  appropriations  are  a 
""Jll    .    I  ^""'^^        ^**^«  colleges  and  universities,  which  include 

some  of  the  strongest  and  most  prestigious  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country. 
The  smaller  and  poorer  land-grant  institutions,  particularly  the  predominantly 
black  land.grant  Institutions  in  the  South,  will  continue  to  be  aided  by  the  deveU 
oping  institutions  program  (Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965).    As  a 
consequence,  no  funds  are  requested  for  1976;  it  is  proposed  that  legislation  will 
be  submitted  to  repeal  the  permanent  land-grant  program  (Second  Morrill  Act)  and 
the  annual  appropriation  (Bankhead-Jones). 


U  Permanent  appropriation.  Second  Morrill  Act 

2/  Bankhead-Jones  Act;  the  FY  1975  appropriation  of  $9,500,000  has  been  requt.ted 
for  reaciaaion.  ^ 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Educatica 
Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

AcClvlcy:    State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions    (HEA  Section  1202  and  1203 
and  CEPA  Section  421) 

1976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$3,000,000       $800,000  Indefinite 

Purpose;    this  program  haa  a  dual  purpose:    (a)  comprehensive  State  planning  of 
postsecondary  education  and  (b)  State  administration  of  certain  Federal  programs. 
In  both  cases,  grants  are  discretionary.    Section  1203  of  the  Hlg|»er  Education  Act 
authorized  appropriation  for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to  be  administered  by 
State  agencies  established  under  Sec.  1202  of  the  Act.    Those  agencies  would  ad- 
minister Federal  grants  awarded  under  Title  X  (Coiranunity  Colleges  and  Occupational 
Education),  and  could  be  designated  (by  the  State)  to  administer  Community  Services 
and  Continuing  Education  Programs  (Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act),  the  Under- 
graduate Equipment  Program  (Title  VI-A  of  the  Act),  or  Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  (Title  VU-A  of  the  Act).    In  States  where  these 
agencies  are  not  designated  to  administer  the  Titles  VI  and  VII  programs,  these 
programs  are  administered  by  the  State  Higher  Education  Facilities  Coinnlssion.  A 
portion  of  the  appropriated  funds  is  authorized  by  Section  1202(c),  MEA,  and 
Section  421(b),  CEPA,  to  be  used  to  support  costs  Incurred  by  the  State  Commis- 
sions in  addmlnlscration  of  the  Titles  Vl  and  VII  programs.    Funds  for  Stare 
administration  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  appropriated  under  the 
University  community  services  program. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  discretionary,  that  is,  there  Is  no  statutory  formula  for 
distribution  among  the  States. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  $3,000,000  was  appro- 
prlatcd  for  State  planning  of  postsecondary  education  and  for  State  agency  costs 
of  administering  programs  of  Federal  grants  for  undergraduate  construction  (UEA 
VII-A)  and  undergraduate  equipment  (HEA  VI-A).    Of  the  amounts  appropriated, 
$800,000  was  made  available  for  State  administration  and  $2,200,000  is  requested 
for  reclsslon.    The  proposed  rescission  would  eliminate  support  for  comprehensive 
planning  as  well  as  fourth  quarter  support  of  State  agency  administration. 

Obiectlves  for  1976;    No  funds  are  requested  for  state  planning  since 
that  is  regarded  as  a  State  responsibility.    No  funds  are  requested  for  State 
administration  of  Federal  programs,  since  no  funds  are  requested  for  those  Federal 
programs  and  program  funds  appropriated  in  1975  arc  reqiestcd  for  rescission. 
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OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOM 
Higher  Education 
ProRram  Purpoae  and  AcconpIlfihmpnr«. 
Activity:    Vot.rW  co.t-o^  p„«r.»  (xitle  IV       „.e  ,H,hcr  Education 


197S 


1976 


ESilBiil  Revised  AuthorU.tlon  zTZle 
$23,750^000        —  Indefinite 


to  InsJttit  ons  wh"h    ncreL^'thM    en^o??"  '"J"^""  «rP"P>-latlons  for  grants 

ssff^i  ';.si;^rH';;  rr- ;"VE;.'':'rr" 

Renewal  applicants  must  merelv  maintain  .il  ?,         "^'^  enrollment, 

year.    P„'^Metary  InstltutloL^^d"  IVVellZ^l^Z.^LlTi 

reach  services.    Schools  wltl  less  th^n  2  SOO  =r,M»,  ?       P"^""  °5  community  out- 

At  full  funding  the  institution  would  be  "entitled"  to  a  Pivaent  of  Sinn  f«r 
undergraduate  veteran  onrnilo^  fvrv\    «  ^      ».i.».*i.u        a  payment  ot  >300  for  each 

Accomoltahpenta  in  1975;    in  fiacal  v**r  lO?*;  e->i 

lished  m  the  institutions.      ""^^'^        P""^»         programs  have  been  estab. 
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OKKICE  OK  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Cooperative  education  programs  (Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  C) 

 1976  . 

1975  1975 
Estimate  Rsvised  Authorization  Estltnate 

$10,750,000       $10,750,000  $10,750,000  $8,000,000 

Purpose;    To  plan,  establish,  carry  out.  or  expand  cooperative  education  programs 
developed  in  conjunction  with  business  and  Industry.  Title  IV-C  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  authorizes  $10,000,000  for  the  Cotaaiss loner  of  Education  to  award 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education.    An  additional  $750,000  Is  authorized 
for  research  and  training  In  connection  with  ths  program. 

Explanation:    After  an  Institution  has  met  ellglbUlty  requirements  established  by 
the  CoRiniss'loner.  Its  proposal  Is  evaluated  by  a  panel  of  consultants  drawn  from 
the  academic  cocmuntty,  business.  Industry  and  government.    An  Institution  may 
receive  grants  for  up  to  three  years  to  csrry  out  tts  proposal.    However,  all 
awards  made  under  this  title  Including  continuing  awards  are  competing.  Final 
funding  decisions  rest  with  the  Office  of  Education.    The  maximum  annual  award 
is  $75,000.    Federal  funds  do  not  pay  student  salaries;  students  are  paid  by 
employers. 

Accomplishments  In  1975:    Approximately  75  new  Institutions  and  275  Institutions 
which  received  awards  In  1975,  will  be  given  funds  for  the  acad«nlc  year  1975-76  to 
administer  new  or  continuing  cooperative  education  programs,  to  train  personnel  to 
implement  and  strengthen  these  programs »  and  to  support  research  to  provide 
directions  for  the«e  programs. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  requested  appropriation  level  of  $8,000,000  would  enable 
230  Institutions  to  plan,  establish,  carry  out.  or  expand  progratai;  of  cooperative 
education  during  fiscal  year  1976.    Of  these  Institutions,  100  would  receive 
Initial  year  grants  while  130  would  continue  to  receive  support  for  programs 
Initiated  In  prior  years* 
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OFFICE  OF  EnUCATlON 

Higher  Education 

Program  Purpose  and  Acconpl tshmcnts 

Actlvlty/Subactivity:    College  Teacher  Fellv>wships  (Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  IX,  Part  B;  formerly  .National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  Title  IV). 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Ravlaed  Authorlxation  Estlaatc 

$A, 000,000     $4,000,000  1/  $1,000,000 

II  Aaount  needed  to  fund  7,500  fellowshipa  plua  continuations. 

Purpose:    To  prepare  college  teachera.  Section  922  of  Title  IX-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  authorized  the  Coanissioner  of  Education  to  award  during  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  each  of  the  tvo  succeeding  fiscal  years,  up  to 
7,500  three-year  fellowships  for  study  in  graduate  progratos  in  inati tut  ions  of 
higher  education. 

Explanation;    This  is  a  discretionary  grant  proRraro*    With  the  assistance  of 
acadeaic  experts  recruited  from  colleges  ni:d  universities,  the  Office  of 
Education  allots  j  specified  nunber  of  fellowships  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  approved  programs.    Inatitutiona  salect  the  fellows  and  award 
stipends  of  $3,000  per  year  for  the  fellow,  $500  per  year  for  each  qualified 
dependent,  and  $3,000  per  year  cost-of-cducation  allowance. 

Accoaplishttcnts  in  1975:    The  1975  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  can  support  610 
fpllovs  during  1975-76  academic  year.    The  only  persons  now  eligible  to  hold 
these  fellowships  are  veterans  who  have  returned  to  re-Ciaim  the  unuaed  portion 
of  the  fellowships  they  resigned  for  military  service.    A  survey  is  now  being 
made  to  determine  how  many  have  returned.    No  new  fellowships  were  awarded. 

Objectives  for  1976;    To  enable  veterans  to  resume  fellowships  interrupted  by 
service,  $1,000,000  is  requeated  for  1976.    During  1976,  as  in  1975,  the  only 
fellows  supported  will  be  veterans  who  have  been  reinstated  to  their  fellowships 
upon  return  from  military  aervlce.    No  new  fellowships  will  be  awarded.  The 
program  was  established  to  help  fill  an  urgent  need  for  college  teachers  at  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  level.    In  general,  there  appears,  now;  to  be  a  surplus. 
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OFFICE  OP  EouanoN 

Higher  Education 
Proarant  Purpoaa  and  Accoapliahoentt 
Activity:    Trainin»  for  tht  dltadvantagad    (Hlghtr  Education  Act  Title  IX.  Part  0) 

 1976  . 

X975  1975  Hud^tt 

Eatiaite        Rtviaed  Authorisation  Eatlnmte 

$750,000       $750,000  $l,000,OvO  $750,000 

Purpose »    To  help  p«opU  tvom  dlaa«lvaiiLiiK«a  backgroonda  undertake  training  tor  the 
legal  proiaaalon,  the  Cowaaaionar  is  authorised,  by  section  966  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  to  award  granta  or  contracts  to  public  and  private  organizations  other 
than  inatitutions  of  higher  education.    The  Congresa  intended  that  thia  program 
fund  the  Council  on  Ugal  Education  Opportunity  (CUEO)  program  which  was  transferred 
froM  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  WEW  for  administration  and  was  funded 
during  1974-75  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Council  on  Ugal  Education  Opportunity  was  established  to  bring  about  a 
aignlflcaia  Increase  In  the  number  of  lawyers  from  alnorlty  and  disadvantaged 
groups.    For  six  years  this  program  has  been  directed  toward  achieving  this 
objective. 

Explanation;    This  Is  a  non-compatltlve  project  grant  to  CLEO,  with  no  matching 
requirements.    The  progrw  Is  forward  funded  and  a  pert  of  the  money  la  spent  over 
a  period  of  two  years  (mult I- year  grant). 

Accomplishments  In  1975;    The  1975  appropriation  will  support  266  first  year 
students  (during  1975-76),  and  the  second  and  third  years  of  e  group  that  will 
begin  with  168  and  tepera  off  to  151.    It  also  Includes  $165,000  for  CLEO  adminis- 
trative axpenses. 

Oblectlves  for  1976;    To  continue  the  CLEO  program,  the  1976  request  would  fund 
the  first  yeer  for  ISO  students  and  the  second  and  third  year  for  a  group  that 
would  number  213  at  the  outeet,  but  decraaaa  to  192  as  the  result  of  drop-outs* 
The  request  Includes  $165,000  for  CLEO  administrative  costs. 
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OFFICE  OP  EOUCATIOH 
Higher  Education 
Protr—  Purpote  and  Accoaylithaenf 
Accivity:    Allen  J.  Ellender  FeLLowthips  (hibllc  Law  92-506) 


 1976 

1975  1975  Budget 
Ettiwatt   R»vt<ed   Authorigatton  Eatiaatt 

$500^000    $500,000       $500»000  $500»000 


SirjOM:    To  aaaiac  tht  Cloaa  Up  Foun<Ucion  o£  «ashln|ton»  o.C.  In  carrying 
out  leg  progran  of  incraaalng  tht  undtrtcandlng  of  cht  Fedtral  Govemenc 
•aong  atcoadary  achool  acudanca»  ceachtrt,  and  tht  coiwunltlta  thty  repre- 
>«tnt,  p.L.  92-506  auchorlzea  annual  approprlaclon  of  up  to  $500,000, 


Explanation;    Federal  funds  are  awarded  to  the  Clo«t  Up  Foundation  who  In 
turn  award  a  fellowsbipa  to  secondary  acudenta  and  their  ceachera.  The 
students  And  teachers  co»c  to  Waahlnston»  D.C.  for  a  one*week  program, 
aeoting  with  leaders  fro«  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Covemaent. 

AccoiBpliahmenta  in  I975i    In  finical  year  1975  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
used  $500,000  in  Federal  funds  to  support  about  1,500  fellowshipa  to 
secondary  students  and  their  teachers. 

Obi  act  Ives  for  1976;  To  continue  the  progran  at  the  1975  level,  $500,000 
is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Hlghar  Education 
ftctxm  Furpof  and  Accqf»lHhwtitt 
Activity:    Fubllc  iervlce  fellowthipi    (Hightr  Education  Act  Title  IX.  Part  C) 


 im  

Eitiaatt        itvU#d  Authorif  tion         E«t  iaaf 

$4,000,000  — 

1/    Fart  A  authorixct  $50,000,000  for  fitwncial  attitunct  to  institutions  of 
~    highsr  •ducation*    Fart  C  authorises  aaounts  needed  to  fund  up  to  SOO 
public  service  Ullcy ships. 

Purposa;    To  axpand  and  iJuprove  the  tralnim  of  parsons  for  the  public  services » 
Title  DC  Fart  C  of  tha  Highar  Education  Act  auth^rlxss  post- baccalaureate 
fellowships.    Fsrt  A  of  Title  IX  «ithori«as  institutional  grants  for  this  and 
ocher  purposes* 

guplanetion:    Although  the  1975  appropriation  for  this  progrsa  is  proposed 
for  rescission,  criteria  for  funding  and  guidelines  have  been  developed  and 
are  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Ketister,  ap  required  by  law. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  progran  would  be  forward  funded.    Under  Part  A, 
discretionary  awards  are  authorised  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
establish,  strengthen  and  improve  progrsas  designed  to  prepare  graduate  and 
professional  students  for  public  service  careers.    Under  Part  B,  an  approved 
progrsB  would  have  a  nunber  of  fellowships  allocated  to  it,  and  the  insti- 
tution would  naninate  students  for  the  fellowships.    All  applications  would 
be  reviewed  by  knowledgeable  persons  fros  the  acadenic  world  and  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Covenwent. 

Accoaplisbaents  in  1975;    Funds  were  appropriated  for  this  activity  for  tha 
first  ti»e  in  fiscal  year  W75.    Under  tha  provision  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  l^poundisent  Centrol  Act  of  1974,  rescission  of  the  $4,000,000 
appropriated  has  been  proposed  to  the  Congress. 

Oblectives  for  1976:    No  Federal  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1976.   The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  places  priority  on  prograns  which 
help  equalize  post secondary  educational  opportunities  through  broader  student 
assistance  progrsns  which  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  determine  the 
selection  of  institution  and  area  of  study  that  will  best  aeet  their  individual 
needs.    The  1976  budget  includes,  for  the  first  ti«e«  $10  million  to  esteblish 
the  Harry  S.  Ttvman  Scholarship  Fund  which  is  expected  to  award  53  scholarships 
to  students  wishing  to  pursue  public  service  careers  during  academic  year 
1976*77.    This  progrffi  will  be  swnagcd  by  an  independent  agency  and  funding 
for  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  HSU  budget* 
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OFFICE  or  EDUCATION 
Mishtr  Educttion 

Activity:  Mlnlnt  fellowthlpi    (Hlghtr  education  Act  Title  IX,  Part  0) 


 192±  

1975  1975  Mft 

t%ti%^f      MvU#d  Authoriiatlon      Eitl— f 

$1,500,000        —  1/ 

1/   AMMAt  T\—i9A  to  fund  uf  to  300  ftllowthlM- 

^rpo%t:    To  attltt  traduttt  •tud«iitt  of  tmtftloMl  tblllty  «nd  d<iaonstr«ted 
ClMiKlcl  n««d  to  undertake  Mvtnc«d  study  In  doatttlc  slnlnt,  slntrtl,  Md 
•Incral  fual  contarvttlon.  Including  oil,  t«t,  co«l  «nd  oil  shaU  «nd  uranium, 
TitU  IX,  F«rt  0  of  the  Hither  Education  Act  euthorlMt  the  ComUeloner  of 
Educetlon  to  everd  uf  to  500  vlnlns  fellovMhlM- 

ExpUnetlon;    Although  the  1975  epproprletlon  for  thU  protran  U  proposed 
for  rescission,  crlterle  for  funding  end  guldellnee  hsve  been  developed  end 
«re  scheduled  for  pub  licet  Ion  In  the  Federel  IUgUw4.r.  es  required  by  lev. 
It  Is  proposed  thst  the  projr^  would  be  fomerd  funCid.    Institutions  of 
Higher  Educetlon  would  epply  to  the  Office  of  Educetlon.    An  epproved  progrem 
would  hsve  e  nwbcr  of  fellowships  ellocetcd  to  It,  end  the  Institution  will 
select  students  for  the  fcllowshlpe.   All  eppllcetlone  would  be  reviewed  by 
knowledgesble  person*  frc«  the  ecedemic  world        locsl,  Stete,  end  Federel 
Covcm»ent. 

AccaipllstMente  In  1975;    Funds  were  epproprlated  for  this  ectlvlty  for  the 
first  tiae  in  flecel  yeer  1975.   Under  the  provision  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  end  ZapoundMnt  Control  Act  of  197A,  rescission  of  the  $1,500,000 
epproprleted  hes  been  proposed  to  the  Congress.. 

Cbjectivee  for  1976:    No  Federel  funds  ere  requested  for  this  progran  in 
flscel  yeer  1976.   Tht  flscel  yeer  1976  budget  pieces  priority  on  progrenss 
which  help  equellze  postsccondAty  cducsclonel  opportunities  through  broader 
student  assistance  programs  ^ich  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  detenaine 
the  aelectlon  of  institution  «nd  area  of  atudy  that  will  best  meet  their  indi- 
vidu4il  needs. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education 
Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Ethnic  heritage  studies  (Elenientary  and  Secondary  Education  Act^ 
Title  IX) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$1,800,000  $15,000,000 


Purpose;    To  provide  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  one's  own 
ethnic  heritage  and  the  ethnic  heritage  of  others  to  intercultural  understanding 
and  enricl\menL  among  the  culturally  diverse  population  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  "contribute  to  a  more  hanoonious,  patriotic,  and  consaitted  populace," 
Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations.    The  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  program  authorizes  the  Coramiss loner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  educational  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  assist  chem  in  pla:.»ing,  developing,  establishing,  and 
operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Explanation:    Under  this  discretionary  grant  program,  applications  are  accepted 
from  public  or  private  non-profit  educational  agencies,  institutions  or  organi- 
zations.   These  include  ethnic,  community,  or  professional  associations  as  veil  as 
lucttX  <inu  State  educational  agencies  and  higher  education  institutions.  After 
evaluation  of  proposals  by  Office  of  Education  personnel  and  outside  specialljits, 
the  Commissioner  makes  grants  which  focus  on  the  development  of  curriculum  nater- 
laliJ,  the  dissemination  of  ''•irrlculum  materials,  or  the  training  of  persons  to  use 
the  materials  developed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  $1,800,000  was  appropria- 
ated  to  support  grants  under  this  program.    Rescission  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated has  been  requested. 

Objectivtt  for  1976:     No  funds  are  ret^uested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Other  educational  authorities  may  be  used  to  provide  sources  of  funds  for  ethnic 
studies  programs.    Curriculum  materials,  for  example,  can  be  developed  and  dis- 
seminated by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Education  within 
their  present  authorities.    Assistance  is  provided  in  the  1976  budget  for  bllingual- 
bicultural  programs  benefiting  several  ethnic  groups.    Assistance  Is  also  provided 
for  developing  institutions  of  higher  education  enrolling  large  numbers  of  minority 
students.    These  institutions  are  able  to  provide  special  programs  in  ethnic  studic:,. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH »  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Educacion 

Higher  Education 

Student  Assistance 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimated 

1975 
Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$210,300,000^' 

$124,940,000 

$124,940,000  1/ 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Ari  zona 
Arkansas 
California 

3,280,148 
272,872 
1,7A?,842 
1,404,695 
23,201,591 

1,763,688 
113,743 
1,581,923 
671.913 
15,197,903 

1,763,688 
113,743 
1,581,923 
671,913 
15,197,903 

— 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

2,713,925 
2,459,504 

568,  iy» 

5,011,315 
2,961,468 

1,612,893 
1,520,939 
380,936 
3,271,535 
2,110,107 

1,612,893 
1,520,939 
380,936 
3,271,535 
2,110,107 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

731,102 

10,264,971 
4,499,967 
3,514,321 

483,879 

4UZ,29J 
5,410,347 
2,599,999 
1,424,347 

483,879 
402,293 
5,410,347 
2,599,999 
1,424,347 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

2,432,820 
2,459,776 

4ill7,'l04 
3,443,446 

1,302,770 
1,435,039 
1,733,732 
441,016 
1,826,909 

1,302,770 
1,435,039 
1,733,782 
441,016 
1,826,909 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

8,287,816 

O     C/  1  /CI 

8,542,452 
6,479,860 
3,014,433 
3,917,734 

4,053,186 
4,608,619 
2,404,630 
1,011,618 
2,174,313 

4,053,186 
4,608,619 
2,404,630 
1,011,618 
2,174,313 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

657,242 
1,479,328 

274,696 
1,366,850 
4,637,223 

385,655 
839,062 
284,330 
449,079 
2,856,082 

385,655 
839,062 
284,330 
449,079 
2,856,082 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,326,078 
16,776,793 
4,888,297 
1,545,331 
8,879,215 

602,165 
9,990,273 
2,692,924 

365,687 
4,626,269 

602,165 
9,990,273 
2,692,924 

365,687 
4,626,269 

Oklaliona 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

2,422,609 
3,523,292 
9,351,464 
1,098,792 
2,166,194 

1,577,285 
1,456,167 
5,214,385 
605,631 
1,294,289 

1,577,285 
1,456,167 
5,214,385 
605,631 
1,294,289 
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1974  1/ 
Actual  " 

1975  2/ 
EsclnatC(I 

1975  2/ 
Revised 

1976 
Estiriate 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

utan 

Vennont 

1,520,294 
3,627,289 
9,569,706 
1,618,475 
1,604,083 

351.610 
1,997,793 
6,059,083 
955,299 
327,098 

351,610 
1,997,793 
6,059,033 
955,299 
327,098 



Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

3,372,398 
4,601,442 
1,663,521 
7,902,931 
417,858 

2,227,949 
2,237,508 

801,080 
2,590,197 

189,841 

2,227,949 
2,237,503 

801,080 
2,590,197 

189,841 



District  of  Colusbla 

1,435,879 

849,714 

849,714 



Aserlcan  Sa2iK>a 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territories 
Virgin  Islands 

37,168 
3,000,222 

25,262 

6,809 
35,218 
1,023,914 
1,780 
13,497 

6,309 
35,218 
1,023,914 
1,780 
13,497 

Set-aside  (107.) 

12,494,000 

12,494,000 

1/  This  IS  the  amount  for  total  distribution  which  includes  continuing  and 
"   initial  awards. 

2/  this    Is  the  amount  for  Initial  awards  only. 

"   Estltnatet!  distribution  of  90%  of  $124,940,000  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  full- 
time  and  full- tine  equivalent  degree-credit  and  nonJcgrec-crcdit  enrollment  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  adjusted  full-titnc  and  full-tiaic 
equivalent  enrollnent  In  proprietary  schools.  Fall  1973/19'4. 
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DEPARTHEtfT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 


Student  Assistance 
Work- Study 


1974 
Actual 

1975  1/ 
Estimate 

1975  U 
Revised 

1976  2/ 
Estimate 

TOTALS 

$270,200,000 

$270,330,400 

$270,330,400 

$250,000,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

5,802,379 
328,147 

n    Cftt  CCA 

3,357,696 
24,470,621 

5,912,008 
413,419 
2,966,437 
3,080,916 
26,064,590 

5,912,008 
413,419 
2,966,437 
3,080,916 
26,064,590 

4,921,708 
344,169 
2,469,540 
2,564,843 
21,698,600 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
De  Laware 
Florida 
Georgia 

3,528,615 
2,952,771 
622,973 
7,377,272 
6,390,308 

3,279,868 
3,247,984 
738,661 
8,374,757 
6,715,616 

3,279,868 
3,247,984 
738,661 
8,374,757 
6,715,616 

2,730,468 
2,703,925 
614,931 
6,971,931 
5,590,707 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1,093,507 
929,822 
13, 720,581 
5,402,896 
3,925,939 

1,010,020 
965,655 
12,237,730 
5,888,894 
3,513,003 

1,010,020 
965,655 
12,237,730 
5,888,894 
3,513,003 

840,835 
803,901 
10,187,830 
4,902,466 
2,924,552 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

2,847,222 
4,772,275 
6,076,438 
2,726,098 
4,036,470 

2,959,585 
5,042,856 
6,730,205 
1,291,772 
4,527,974 

2,959,585 
5,042,856 
6,730,205 
1,291,772 
4,527,974 

2,463,836 
4,198,143 
5,602,851 
1,075,392 
3,769,509 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

11,391,785 
9,583,917 
6, 295,407 
4,885,174 
5,425,768 

7,046,931 
10»141,446 
5,152,161 
4,788,857 
5,700,191 

7,046,931 
10,141,446 
5,152,151 
4,788,857 
5,700,191 

5,866,524 
8,442,687 
4,289,140 
3,986,693 
4,745,371 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

2,100,797 
2,022,807 
450,254 
1, •513,875 
6,229,968 

989,273 
1,920,595 
539,160 
919,535 
7,100,833 

989,273 
1,920,595 
539,160 
919.535 
/,  100,833 

823,563 
1,598,883 
448,847 
765,506 
5,911,397 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,798,513 
19,262,427 
8,181,440 
1,314,528 
11,059,161 

1,982,351 
21,795,303 

7,495,604 
934,035 
11,932,329 

1,932,351 
21,795,303 

7,495,604 
934,035 
11,932,329 

1,650,294 
18,144,446 
6,240,042 
777,579 
9,933,586 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

3,522,127 
3,923,669 
12,090,662 
1,150,241 
4,483,023 

3,786,337. 
2,828,069' 
13,098,512 
1,199,728 
4,419,109 

3,786,337 
2,828,069 
13  098  512 
1,199,728 
4,419,109 

3,152,101 
2,354,349 

998,767 
3,678,880 

727 


1974 
Actual 


South  Dftkoca 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Ucah 

Vermonc 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1,185,126 
5,964,5A4 
14,207,485 
1,714,341 
748,699 

5,605,999 
4,666,872 
2,934,188 
7,240,035 
564,253 


Disccict  of  Colunbia  1,879,027 


Outlying  Areas 


3,939,208 


Set-aside  (10%) 
Set-aside  for  children 

from  outlying  areas 

s-ho  are  attending 

school  in  the  State*   


1975 
Estimate 


1/ 


1,079,931 
5,978,057 
15,834,246 
1,739,239 
643,131 

5,942,413 
4,420,981 
2,669,108 
5,562,842 
419,742 

1,304,401 

6,004,000 


1975 
Revised 


1/ 


1,079,931 
5,978,057 
15,834,246 
1,739,239 
643,131 

5,942,413 
4,420,981 
2,669,108 
5,562,842 
419,742 

1,304,401 

6,004,000 


1976 
Estimate 


2/ 


899,036 
4,976,693 
13,181,907 
1,447,905 
535,402 

4,947,020 
3,680,437 
2,222,015 
4,631,029 
349,432 

1,085,906 

5,000,000 
24,450,000. 


500,000 


U  Estimated  distribution  of  $300,200,000  with  27.  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas 
$500^00  reserved  for  students  from  Anerican  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territories, 
and  907.  of  the  balance  distributed  i/3  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  full-time 
degree-credit  and  nondegree  credit  and  adjusted  full-time  enrollment  in 
proprietary  schools;  1/3  on  total  estimated  high  school  graduar*»s;  1/3 
"related  children  under  18"  in  families  with  income  under  S*,OOo! 

2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $250,000,000  with  27.  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas 
$500,000  reserved  for  students  from  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territories, 
and  90%  of  the  balance  distributed  l/3  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  full-time 
degree-credit  and  nondegree-credit  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tlon,  and  the  adjusted  full-time  enrollment  In  proprietary  schools;  l/3  on 
total  estimated  high  school  graduates;  1/3  on  "related  children  under  18"  in 
families  with  income  under  $3,000. 


ERIC 
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728 

OEPARIMEKT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 


Direct  Student  Loans  (HEA  IV,  Part  E) 


State  or 
Outlvlns  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975  1/ 
Estimate 

1975  1/ 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

$286,000,000 

$321,000,000 

$321-000,000 

$   

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

4,338,937 
181,975 
3,024,104 
2,278,599 
30,974,383 

4,612,804 
219,900 
3,958,741 
1,868,177 
33,901,016 

4,612,804 
219,900 
3,958,741 

1    Q£fi    17  7 

^^,?01,016 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

i:^la:;are 

Florida 

Georgia 

4,163,575 
3,788,211 
746,882 
7,857,268 
4,912,795 

4,365,878 
3,841,309 
941,903 

8  2SR 

O  ,  4,  JO  ,  OjQ 

5,591,681 

4,365,878 
3,841,309 
941,903 
8,258,338 
5,591,681 



Havail 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1,244,842 
1,216,073 
14,259,807 
7,505,689 
5,081,519 

1,294,157 
1,100,454 
13,486,159 
7  106  IQA 
4,098,433 

1,294,157 
1,100,454 
13,486,159 

7    1  t\C    1  OA 

4,098,433 

--- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

4,115,767 
4,107,306 
4,850,248 
1,188,932 
4,449,950 

3,498,340 
3,897,725 
4,767,336 

1    1  0 1  1 A  7 

4,449,195 

3,498,340 
3,897,725 
4,767,336 
1, 193,347 
4,449,195 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

10,536,762 
'  12,717,572 
6,351,013 
3,287,256 
6,671,937 

10,819,087 
11,374,164 
6,714,602 

5,701,445 

10,819,087 
11,374,164 
6,714,602 
2,821,561 
5,701,445 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hsfijpshire 
New  Jersey 

1,228,606 
2,710,066 
443,037 
1  237  390 
5,713,568 

1,115,916 
2,199,292 
705,877 
1 ,278,613 
7,026,15? 

1,115,916 
2,199,292 
705,877 
1,278,613 
7,026,152 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
N^rth  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,^6*>,423 
23,769,772 
6,7ft/.^565 
1,343,409 
13,590,565 

1^589,001 
25,511,857 
7,360,375 
1,060,702 
12,365,518 

1,589,001 
25,511,857 
7,360,375 
1,060,702 
12,365,518 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

4,481,824 
3,945,685 
14,267,339 
1,507,110 
2,694,954 

4,119,698 
3,692,789 
14,066,645 
1,514^347 
3,450,256 

4,119,698 
3,692,789 
14,066,645 
1,514,347 
3,450,256 

ERIC 
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1974  1975  y  1975  1/  1976 


Actual 

Eatimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

South  Dakota 

Tannesaee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vatnont 

1,324,053 
5,322,390 
15,329,913 
2,266,472 
903,308 

1,011,416 
5,404,818 
15,934,408 
2,669,766 
922,047 

1,011,416 
5,404,818 
15,934,408 
2,669,766 
922,047 

— 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wiaconain 
Wyoming 

4,919,078 
5,822,956 
2,688,054 
7,313,705 
577,084 

5,604,573 
5,805,239 
2,134,503 
6,891,103 
466,899 

5,604,573 
5,805,239 
2,134,503 
6,891,103 
468,899 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

2,169,352 

2,107,435 

2,107,435 

American  Samoa 
Canal  Zone 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 
Set-aside  (lOZ) 

13,500 
2,191,555 

20,061 

14,136 
20,353 
88,665 
2,856,256 
4,974 
22,425 
32,100,000 

14,136 
20,353 
88,665 
2,856,256 
4,974 
22,425 
32,100,000 

1^/  Estimated  distribution  of  907*  of  $321,000,000  on  the  hasis  of  the  total  of 
full-time  degree-credit  and  nondegree  credit  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  adjusted  full-time  enrollment  in  proprietary  schools. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 

State  Student  Incentive  Grants 


1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Actual 

Estimate 

Revised 

TOTAL 

$19,000,000 

$20,000 

.000 

$20,000 

.000 

$44,000,000 

Alabama 

— - 

262 

,149 

262 

,149 

576,728 

Alaska 

27 

,333 

27 

,333 

60,133 

285 

,628 

285 

,628 

628,381 

Arkansas 

110,408 

no 

,937 

110 

,937 

244,062 

California 

2,981,391 

3»036 

,648 

3,036 

,648 

6,680,624 

Colorado 

280,095 

272 

,823 

272 

,823 

600,211 

Connecticut 

284,087 

280 

,921 

280 

.921 

618,027 

59 

,710 

59 

,710 

131,362 

Florida 

564,055 

581 

,028 

581 

,028 

1,278,262 

Georgia 

306,116 

303 

,017 

303 

,017 

666,637 

Hawaii 

--- 

88 

,087 

88 

,087 

193,792 

Idaho 

34,000 

72 

,753 

72 

,753 

160,056 

Til  Inrtfc 

X 1 1  mors 

1,027 

,576 

1,027 

,576 

2, 260,667 

Ind  iana 

436,736 

413 

,646 

413 

,646 

910,022 

Iowa 

237,372 

225 

,885 

225 

,885 

496,946 

Kansas 

233,884 

97Q 

223 

278 

491,212 

Kentucky 

234,540 

228 

,933 

228 

933 

503,653 

7  ntif  4 (Ann 

279 

,528 

279 

,528 

014,704 

Maine 

74,937 

74 

,662 

74 

,662 

164,257 

Maryland 

364,316 

366 

404 

366 

404 

806,089 

Massachusetts 

698,027 

687 

,984 

687 

984 

1,513,566 

Michigan 

881,800 

881 

,056 

881 

056 

1,938,323 

342,617 

337 

496 

337 

496 

7  A  9  A  0 1 

Mississippi 

164,366 

170 

139 

170 

139 

374,306 

Missouri 

409,502 

399 

,320 

399. 

320 

878,505 

Montana 

57,730 

56. 

463 

56. 

463 

124,218 

Nebraska 

143,166 

I36j 

489 

136, 

489 

300,276 

Nevada 

35,363 

41. 

430 

41. 

430 

91,146 

New  Hampshire 

61,833 

69 

034 

69. 

034 

151,87S 

New  Jersey 

522,296 

527. 

810 

527. 

810 

1,161,182 

New  Mexico 

99,290 

100, 

948 

100, 

948 

222,085 

New  York 

1,844,132 

1,868, 

439 

1,868, 

439 

4,110,564 

North  Carolina 

406,453 

422, 

966 

422, 

966 

930,526 

North  Dakota 

64,578 

60, 

892 

60, 

892 

133,963 

Ohio 

846,230 

820, 

302 

820, 

302 

1,804,665 

Oklahoma 

264,986 

260, 

359 

260, 

359 

572,790 

Oregon 

267,130 

273, 

542 

273, 

542 

601,793 

Pennsylvania 

879,800 

910, 

835 

910, 

835 

2,003,836 

Rhode  Island 

108,440 

113, 

934 

113, 

934 

250,656 

South  Carolina 

203,415 

199, 

452 

199, 

452 

438,795 

ERIC 


733 


731 


1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Actual 

Esti&ate 

Revised 

Estimate 

South  Dakota 

62,620 

54,836 

54,836 

120,640 

Tennessee 

319,392 

320,156 

320,156 

704,343 

Texaa 

1,057,336 

1,041,227 

1,041,227 

2,290,697 

Utah 

166,466 

166,317 

166,317 

365,898 

Vermont 

55,720 

57,269 

57,269 

125,992 

Virginia 

382,689 

399,494 

399,494 

878,887 

Vathington 

418,713 

412,311 

412,311 

907  ,0o<f 

Vest  Virginia 

137,878 

140,968 

140 , 968 

310,130 

Visconsln 

472,294 

457,369 

457,369 

1,006,211 

Vyomlng 

36,141 

37,044 

37,044 

81,497 

District  ot  coLumoia 

LwH, /  DO 

American  Saaoa 

1,829 

1,879 

1,879 

4,133 

Canal  Zone 

Cuam 

7,090 

7,090 

15,597 

Puerto  Rico 

163,421 

174,430 

174,430 

383,746 

Trust  Territory 

261 

238 

238 

523 

Virgin  Islands 

3,822 

3,510 

3,510 

7,721 

73  G 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 

University  Cocivminicy  Services 


State  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1076 

Outlying  Area 

al 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$14,250 

,000 

^  14.250.000 

$900,000 

Alabama 

225 

,486 

227, 171 

16,500 

Alaska 

111 

,264 

111,738 

16,500 

... 

Arizona 

ID  / 

,uuo 

170,399 

16,500 

... 

Arkansas 

170 

711 

172,525 

California 

,030 

1 A*snn 

Colorado 

181 

,942 

185  383 

16,500 

Connecticut 

210 

,408 

211, '243 

16,500 

Delaware 

120 

1  1  7 
,117 

120,623 

16,500 

... 

Florida 

,  ouo 

365,358 

1  ft  ^f\f\ 

1 D, jUU 

Coorgla 

267 

,  o^J 

270, 946 

Hawaii 

128 

,430 

129  472 

16  500 

Idalio 

126 

,522 

127,'269 

I6I5OO 

Illinois 

502 

1  ^UD 

506,109 

16,500 

... 

Indiana 

288 

290,919 

16  500 

Iowa 

204,164 

L^Jf  J\J\J 

Kansas 

ISl 

,223 

181,915 

16  500 

Kentucky 

217 

393 

219,405 

I6I5OO 

... 

Louisiana 

900 

235,008 

16,500 



Maine 

136 

^1  Q 

my 

137,057 

16,500 

Maryland 

246,205 

16,500 

Massachusetts 

307 

357 

30^,339 

16,500 

Michigan 

423. 

736 

425,530 

16,500 

... 

Minnesota 

238 

Qi  n 

240,029 

16,500 



Mississippi 

180, 

071 

181,482 

16,500 

Missouri 

407| 

271,451 

16,500 

Montana 

125. 

551 

125  860 

16  500 

Nebraska 

154, 

268 

I55I188 

I6I5OO 

Nevada 

118, 

353 

119,251 

16,500 

New  Hampshirt: 

127, 

278 

127,955 

16,500 

wew  Jersey 

362, 

885 

365,430 

16,500 

New  Mexico 

137, 

606 

.  138,863 

10,500 

New  York 

760, 

324 

763,375 

16,500 

North  Carolina 

285, 

621 

288,571 

16,500 

North  Dakota 

122, 

600 

122,899 

16,500 

Ohio 

436, 

464 

487,255 

16,500 

Oklahoma 

193, 

566 

195,098 

16,500 

Oregon 

176, 

976 

178,917 

16,500 

Pennsylvania 

528, 

280 

529,983 

16,500 

R}iode  Island 

134» 

511 

134,998 

16,500 

South  Carolina 

194, 

754 

197,085 

16,500 

733 


State  or 
Outlyinj(  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

Kstlinalo 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

124,255 
243.732 
511.253 
139»406 
116.33d 

124.560 
247.072 
519,111 
140. 705 
110.614 

16,500 
16.500 
16,500 

iO .  jMK) 

16.500 



Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

269. 85B 
223.867 
163.625 
260,970 
112.200 

272.101 
223.451 
164.831 
263.469 
112  ./*97 

16.500 
16.500 
16.500 
16.500 
16,500 



District  of  Columbia 

127.098 

127,161 

15.000 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

25.977 
28.059 
122.598 
27,248 

25.981 
23.070 
122.953 
27.256 

15,000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 

National  Advisory  Council  100.000 

Set  Aside  1,425,000  1,425.000 


733 


sic 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  VELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Hl^er  EdLcaclon 

Land-Cranc  College*  and  Universities 


1974 
Actuali' 

1975 

1975 
RcvlseJi' 

1976 
Estlmaco 

TOTAL 

$l2.200.O0C 

$12,200,000 

$2*700.000 

$  — 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

223,402 
202,053 
212  043 
213,'o68 
335,575 

223»402 
202,053 
212,043 
213,068 
335,575 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

214,998 
220,603 

4CU  J,  / 

246,132 
231,185 

214,998 
220,603 
203,724 
246,132 
231,185 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

205,231 
204,845 

235,289 
219,195 

205,231 
204,845 
275,516 
235,289 
219,195 

')0,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

I 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Kalne 
Maryland 

215,282 
221,874 
224  754 
205,'752 
226,651 

215,282 
221,874 
224,754 
206,752 
226,651 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

238,656 
260,304 
225  854 
215,'063 
231,781 

238,656 
260,304 
225,854 
215,063 
231,781 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  l!ampshlre 
New  Jersey 

204,718 
22.0,082 
203  321 
205^012 
248,706 

204,718 
210,082 
203,321 
205,012 
248,706 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio- 

m,903 
323,600 
234,531 
204,197 
272,377 

206,903 
323,600 
234,531 
204,197 
272,377 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

217,389 
214,210 
280»136 
206,453 
217,602 

217,389 
214,210 
280,136 
206,453 
217,602 

50,000 
50.000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

ERIC 
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1974  J, 
Actual-^ 


1975 


1/ 


1975 
Revised 


2/ 


1976 
Estimate 


South  Dakota 

Tenncaacc 

Taxaa 

Utah 

Vamont 

Vlrtlola 
Wash Ing ton 
Waat  Virginia 
Wlaeonaln 
Wyoming 


Cuan 

Puerto  Rico 
Vlrfln  lalanda 


204,527 
226^663 
276^078 
207,197 
203,022 

231,585 
223,164 
211,851 
230,018 
202,259 


Olatrlet  of  Coluabla  705,140 


200,578 
218,427 
200,424 


204,527 
226,663 
276,078 
207,197 
203,022 

231,585 
223,164 
211,851 
230,018 
202,259 

205,140 

200,578 
218,427 
200,424 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


1/  Includea  aankhead- Jonet  annual  appropriation  and  Second  MorrlU  Act  permanent 
"  appropriation, 

2f  Second  MorrlU  Act  permanent  appropriation. 


Higher  Education 
Amounta  Avallabla  for  Obligation 


Appropriation 

Unobligated  balance,  atart  of  period 
Unobligated  balance,  end  of  period 
Total  obllgatlona 


1976 
Estimate 

$2,005,541,000 

371,504,254 

-539.954.254 

1,837,091,000 


Estimate 
July  I,  to 
Sept.  30,  1976 

$124,000,000 
539,954,254 

>313. 954.254 
350,000,000 
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Ob  I  U«  Ion  by  Activity 


Scu^snt  attltCAncc: 

BmIc  opportunity  grantA  

Subtldl2«d  insured  lo«nt  

Other  student  •ttlttancc  

Subtotal,  Student  «ttltt«nc«. ■ 

Sp«cUl  programs  for  dlssdvJintsigcd. 

Institutions!  ssslstsxics: 
Construction      subsidised  loans. 
Other  Institutional  assistance... 
Subtotal*  Institutional 
asslstanca  

Personnel  devalopoenc  

Total  ligations  


1976 
Estimate 


$857,900,000 
452,750,000 
302,^60,000 
1,613,510,000 

70,331,000 


23,000,000 
128.000.000 

151,000,000 

2,250,000 


Est laate 

July  I,  tc 
Sept.  30.  1976 


$220,000,000 
124»000,000 

344,000,000 


^,000,000 


6,000,000 


1,837,091,000  350,000,000 


Obligations  by  ObUct 


1976 
Estimate 


Estimate 

July  I,  tj 
Sept.  30.  1976 


Printing  and  reproduction 
Other  services 
Investaents  and  loans 

Grante,  subsidies^  end 

contributions 

Insurence  clelae  end 
IndeBnltlca 

Total  obligations  by  object 


$2,900,000 
8»600,000 
750,000 

1,821,841,000 

3.000.000 


$500,000 
4,000,000 

345,150,000 
750.000 


1,837,091,000 


350,000,000 


i 
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Estimate 

1976  July  I  - 

Estimate  Sept.  30,  1976 


Student  assistance: 

(a)  Cranta  and  work-study:  220,000.000 

(I)  Basic  °pp-^-^^y.«yt':^^::::;:::::::  (itosojooiooo)  (...) 

^i:^:^::^^  250,0^.000  ::: 

.    (b)  subsidized  inaured  loans:  12A. 000.000 

(1)  interest  on  insured  loans   7«n  nnn 

(2)  Reserve  fund  advances   /^u.uuu 

(NOA)   '  ""** 

(c)  Direcc  loans:    Teacher  cancellations....  ®'^^'^^o  HI 

(d)  Incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships.   44,000,000  _  

Total,  student  assistance   1,613,510,000 


344,000.000 

la^enc   (i24;000,000) 

Narrative 


For  Higher  Education,  an  appropriation  of  $124,000,000  is  requested  for  the 
period  July  I  through  SepJember  30.  1976.    That  ar«,unt  is  needed    or  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  to  pay  interest  benefits,  special  allowance  Co  lenders,  and 
dl^th  and^Labifity  claims.    These  payments  are  mandatory  when  proper  bills  have 
been  submitted,  reviewed,  and  approved. 

Other  student  assistance  programs  are  forward  funded;  that  is   amounts  appro- 
priated m  one  fiscal  year  are  for  assistance  to  students  in  attendance  during  the 
i^ollowliig  fiscal  year;  and  grants  typically  have  been  «w«cded  during  the  second 
ia  f^    ?he  fiscal  yeir.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  grant  period  ^""^ 
be  July  through  June.    Tnerefore,  the  1976  appropriation  would  fund  students  in 
attendance  during  the  interim  period  (July  I  through  September  30,  1976)  and  during 
t^r?lrst  three  quarters  of  fiical  year  1977.    The  1977  appropriation  would  be  for 
tLet'ts  in  attendance  from  July  of  1977  through  June  of  1978;  '^^9^*^^ 
final  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  1978. 
No  appropriation,  therefore,  is  needed  for  the  interim  budget  period  for  forward 
funded  programs. 

In  the  case  of  Basic  educational  opportunity  grants,  substantial  amounts  of 
the  1976  appropriation  will  be  obligated  during  the  interim  period.    That  is  be. 
ause  grants  a?e  not  awarded  to  schools  in  the  sense  that  they  are  in  ^he  campus, 
based  programs.    About  half  of  Che  appropriation  is  made  availab  e  for  basic  grant 
Mv^nts  initially,  and  the  other  half  is  withheld  until  better  information  is 
^aflab  e  as  to  h^  cm^ch  should  be  added  at  each  school  to  complete  <1  ^ ^ ^ur semen ts 
for  the  year.    The  full  appropriation  is  needed  in  advance,  however,  so  that  a  pay. 
pent  schedule  can  be  formulated. 
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Escimace 

1976 

July  I  • 

Escimace 

Sept.  30.  1976 

Special  prograiu  for  the  dis«dvanc«ged 

$70,331,000 

Narrative 


No  nev  funds  will  be  needed  for  chia  activity  during  the  July  1  through 
September  30,  1976  period.    Since  the  program  is  forward  funded,  grants  awarded 
in  fiacal  year  1976  will  be  for  July  I,  1976  through  June  30,  1977.    The  1977 
appropriation  will  fund  grants  for  July  1,  1977  through  June  30,  1978;  that  ia, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1978. 


Estimate 

1976  July  1  . 

Estimate  Sept.  30.  1976 


Inatitutional  assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  institutions..  $110,000,000 

(b)  Construction: 

(1)  Subsidized  loans   23.000,000  6,000,000 

(NOA)  (...)  .  V 

(c)  Language  training  and  area  studies; 

(1)  NDEA  VI  program   8,640,000 

(d)  Cooperative  education   8,000.000 

Total,  institutional  sssistance..  151,000,000  6,000,000 


Nsrrstive 

sppropristion  is  requested  for  institutional  sssistsncc  during  the  interim 
budget  period  (July  1  through  September  30,  1976).    The  obligstiona  expected  for 
construction,  subsidized  losns  will  be  funded  by  prior  yesr  appropriations.  Avsil- 
able  prior  year  funds  were  released  by  a  revised  accounting  system  which  calls  for 
obligating  funds  in  the  year  payments  are  due.    For  the  other  Inatitutional  assist- 
ance  programa.  Strengthening  developing  institutions.  Language  training  and  area 
studies,  tod  Cooperative  education,  grants  awarded  in  1976  cover  the  interim  period 
and  at  leaac  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1977.    The  advanced  component 
of  the  developing  inatitution  program,  as  explained  in  the  1976  Justif icstion, 
provides  3  to  5  year  grants. 


o 
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1976 
Estimate 


EstlntAte 
July  1  - 
Sept.  30,  1976 


Personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  fellowship!   $1,000,000 

(b)  Fellowahlpa  for  disadvantaged   750,000 

(c)  Ellender  fellowships  k  ^00,000 

Total,  Personnel  development...  2,250,000 


Narrative 

No  appropriation  is  requested  for  Personnel  development  during  the  Interim 
budget  period  (July  1  through  September  30,  1976).    All  of  the  programs  are  fotvard 
funded,  and  grants  awarded  In  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  for  a  grant  period  covering 
the  interim  period  and  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1977. 
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Friday,  JIarch  14, 1975. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACH^ITIES  LOAN  AND 
INSURANCE  FUND 

WITNESSES 

S.  W.  HERaEIX,  ACTINO  DEPTTTY  COMMISSIONEB  FOB  POSTSEC 

ONBABY  EDUCATION 
DB.  TEBBEIX  H,  BELL,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION 
THOICAS  F.  McANALLEN,  CHIEF,  FACILITIES  BEANCH,  DIVISIOH 

OF  TBAINING  AND  FACILITIES 
OSCAB  P.  SHIELDS,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHABLES  MILLEB,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY,  COHPTBOLLEB 
INTRODUCTION  OF  WITNESSES 

Mr.  Flood*  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
We  are  still  with  the  Office  of  Education- 

Wo  will  begin  this  morning  with  the  higher  education  facilities, 
the  loan  and  insurance  fund. 

Again  the  pr^ntatjon  will  be  made  by  Mn  S.  W.  HerrelL  the 
Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Postsecondary  Education. 

Your  biographical  sketch,  of  course,  will  be  included. 

[The  biographical  sketch  follows:] 
Name  :S.W,  HerrelL 

TXT?2SUH?L^°^  Deputy  Commfsaioner,  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education, 
t>ii j*/\V ,  u .3.  Office  of  Education. 

Birthplace  and  date :  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  January  23 ,1915. 

Education :  B.S.  in  education,  major  in  mathematics^  Somlieast  Missouri  State 
College,  graduate  work.  University  of  Missouri,  Cornell  University  (naval  Offi. 
cers  program).  Honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree,  Bethune-Cookman  College, 
^rrU^O^n^^>^'  Honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities,  St  Leo  College, 

Experience :  present;  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion* 

May  12,  1974  to  August  1,  1974:  Associate  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Post-secondary  Education. 

1971-74:  Acting  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Act- 
ing Deputy  Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Higher  Education- 

January  1970  to  February  2,  1971:  Executive  officer,  Bnreau  of  Higher 
Education. 

September  1968  to  January  1970 :  Acting  Deputy  Association  Commissioner. 

196S-68 :  Executive  officer.  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  OE. 

1002-^:  Executive  officer.  Bureau  of  International  Education,  OE. 

1058-02:  Executive  officer,  division  of  school  assitance  in  federally  affected 
areas.  Office  of  Education. 

1952-5S:  Program  operations  supervisor,  division  of  school  assistance  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas,  OE. 

March  10, 1952  to  December  21,  1952:  Reassignment  as  asisstant  program  op- 
erations adviser*  division  of  civilian  education  reauirements.  OE. 

1951-^2:  Associate  civilian  education  requirements  officer,  division  of  civilian 
education  requirements,  OE. 

March  11,  1951  to  October  25,  1951:  Chief  Registration  and  Research  Section, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

June  27,  1W6  to  March  11, 1951:  Supervisor,  Registration  Unit,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

January  4.  1946  to  June  27,  1946:  Registration  officer.  Veterans*  Administra- 
tioUt  St.  Louis,  Ma. 

m2M6:  n.S.  Navy,  lieutenant  ( Jg). 

1939^:  Superintendent  of  public  schools,  Bloomsdale,  Mo. 
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1037-39 :  Principal  of  Bloomsdale  High  School,  Bloomsdale,  Mo. 

Awards :  DHEW,  U.S.  Office  of  Education :  Suj)erior  Service  Award,  May  ^3. 
1968.  Sustained  Superior  Service  Award.  September  1007.  Qiiality  Increase,  OK— 
Febrnary.  19W.  Quality  Increase,  OB— February  1970.  DHKW-Kdaeation 
Division— Certificate  of  Recognition,  1973.  DHKW-Distinguislied  Service  Award, 
April  11,  1974. 

Mr.  Flood.  Would  you  like  to  iutroduce  your  coworkers  ? 

Mr.  Herrell.  I  think  you  know  everybody  on  the  riffht.  On  my  left 
let  me  introduce  Mr.  McAnallen  who  is  the  Chief  of  our  Facilities 
Branch  in  the  Division  of  Tniining  and  Facilities  and  Oscar  P. 
Shields,  who  is  the  budget  analyst  who  handles  this  particular  pro- 
gram in  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  one-page  statement.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
read  it  if  you  so  desire. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  _   

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  to  i-e<iuest  an  appropriation  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  loan  and  insurance  fund.  We  are  requesting  $2,192,0W) 
under  this  account  for  the  payment  of  participation  sales  insuffi- 
ciencies. ,  .     _  _ 

Tlie  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  established  a  revolving  fund 
for  loans  made  under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  now  subsumed  by  title  VII,  part  C,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
as  amended,  and  authorizes  the  pooling  of  such  loans  as  collateral  for 
participation  certificate  sold  to  the  private  credit  market. 

Since  the  interest  received  on  these  loans  is  less  than  the  interest 
paid  on  the  participation  certificates,  appropriations  are  needed  each 
venr  to  cover  the  difference.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  will  need  $3,692,000 
for  this  purpose.  Of  this  amount  $1,500,000  is  covered  by  a  permanent 
indefinite  appropriation  for  sales  authori/ed  in  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
remainder,  $2,192,000  for  sales  authorized  in  1968,  is  being  requested 
now.  , 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 

rsKOF  rxoHLi(«m:n  ral-xxck 

Mr.  Flood.  Welh  now  you  nro  reciucstiug  $2,192,000  for  payment  of 
those  participation  sales  and  insufficiencies.  Instead  of  requesting  an 
apiHopriation  on  this,  why  don't  you  use  those  funds  you  have  avail- 
able in  the  fund?  Yon  must  have  about  $100  million  under  the  rug 
down  there  someplace,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Hkkhkll.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  $100  million  that  was  made 
available  for  title  III. 

Mr.  Fi.ooi).  That  is  an  unobligated  balance. 

Jfr.  IIkuhku..  That  is  an  unobligated  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
do  not  believe  under  the  legislation  that  we  aiv  authorized  to  u.se  such 
funds  fortius  particular  purpose. 

I  don't  believe  we  are.  I  will  have  to  ^'^k  Mr.  Miller  if  we  are. 

Mr.  Flood.  Who  told  you  that  ?  , , 

Mr.  M1L1.EK.  I  am  assuming  that  in  order  to  obligate  them  we  need 
appropriation  authority,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  didn't  go  into  this  very  deeply,  did  you? 
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si.il'";J|!vT?.:i'V^^''"  (lid  not  anticipate  using  such  funds 

since  they  luivc  been  ui  escrow  foi-  a  period  of  years 

t^''  ^i'^P^y  hec-AVL^  they  have  been  in  escrow  for  a 

period  of  years  is  reason  for  not  using  unobligated  funds. 

Mr.  Hehrfix.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $100  million  was  appropriated 
under  the  au«hor.zat,on  of  loans.  The  amount  for  participation  sales 
insufficiencies  relates  to  a  separate  authorization.  However,  if  an 
appropriation  act  authorized  us  to  use  a  part  of  the  $100  million  to 
pay  insufficiencies  we  would  do  so.  We  do  use  that  money  to  pay  the 

.  /S'^.   ,  y^*""  f"'"       "se  of  appropriated 

canital.  The  law  requiring  such  paj-ments  authorizes  the  use  of  avail- 
able money  m  the  fund.  This  includes  unused  appropriated  capital, 
repayment  of  loans  from  appropriated  capital,  and  interest  received 
on  loans.  In  addition,  Mr.  Cfiaimjan,  there  is  a  second  and  more  impor- 
tant point  that  I  think  is  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  woriT.  That  is  that 
the  nuinlKjr  of  loans  that  we  have  outstanding,  where  tlie  numbers  of 
schools  are  asking  for  monitoriums  has  increased  from  7  percent  to 

We  are  considerably  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  these  colleges 
arc  going  to  be  able  to  pay  off  the  loans  which  are  already  outstanding. 

INSTIPFICIEXCr  PAYMENTS — FUTURE  TEABS 

1^ '  P"^'"^  insufficiencies  since 

Mr.  Herrei.1..  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood  How  many  years  do  yon  think  you  will  have  to  make 
these  payments? 

Mr.  HERREI.U  Mr.  Chairman,  the  period  of  years  that  the  loans  nor- 
mally are  set  for  is  30  years.  But  the  participation  sales  that  have 
bcCTi  made  by  FA  MA  are  for  periods  of  5, 10  or  20  years 


To  answer  your  question  directly,  it  would  appear  that  these  funds 
will  have  to  be  appropriated  for  a  period  up  to  30  years,  about  23 
more  years. 


NEEDS  FOR  CONSTRtTCTION  LOANS 


Mr.  Flood.  According  to  that  budget  that  you  sent  us,  you  have  10 
new  construction  projects  that  were  funded  during  1974.  Also,  you 
expect  two  new  ones  and  two  supplemental  construction  projects  to 
bo  supported  durmg  1975. 

For  1976  I  gather  from  your  budget  presentation  you  expect  no 
new  projects.  *^  ' 

Mr.  IIkrreu.  That  is  correct,  sir,  because  we  do  not  expect  to  re- 
cover any  more  funds  from  existing  undisburded  loan  commitments. 
I  h««5  commitments  now  amount  to  only  $18  million. 
Mr.  Flood.  That  doesn't  answer  the  situation.  If  it  is  so  that  vou 


been  met? 

Mr,  IhJiRKij.  The  answer  to  that  question  isj  for  the  most  part,  yes. 
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There  arc  some  luiuted  arejis  where  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
construction  but  generally  speaking  throughout  the  Tnited  States 
there  is  no  need  for  new  construction. 

ifr  Fi-ooD.  Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  no  need  for  new 
construction?  ,    .        .  i 

Ms.  Bkeub.  Mr.  duiirmau,  we  would  like  to  snlnnit  for  the  record  an 
evaluation  study  that  \v:is  conducted  recently  that  supports  Mr.  Her- 
rell's  testimony  on  that  point. 

Mr,  Flood.  All  right. 

fThe  information  follows:] 

Summary  of  the  Draiand  for  PAtnuTXES  i.v  the  Postseconoary  Sector. 

1975  TO  1990* 

BACKGROUND 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  was  enacted  to  alleviate  the 
national  shortage  of  space  which  rfsulted  from  signlticant  enrollment  increases 
aiiriuc  the  19r»(Ks  niid  19fiO*s.  While  it  is  genenilly  believed  that.  In  the  aggre^te, 
national  fadliti<\s  amis  have  been  effectively  met,  it  is  not  clear  \vhether  future 
i.hang»»s  afTfCtins:  sivace  requirements  might  lutroiluce  future  shortages. 

The  objectives  of  this  study  group  were  to:  (1)  develop  methods  ^^J^^fJ'"- 
luatine  future  space  requirements  and  (2)  estimate,  through  use  of  these 
methods,  the  probable  space  requirements  of  different  types  of  Institutions 
through  1990. 

METHOOOLOQY 

This  studv  was  perfonued  under  contract  let  in  July  1972  with  Joseph 
Froomkin.  Inc.,  of  Washington.  D.C  Data  for  use  In  estimating  (actors  af- 
fcctlon  space  requirements  were  drawn  from  national  data  files.  Including  hls- 
toric:il  data  on  facilities  and  enrollments  from  the  National  /^r  Edu- 

cation Staristic.<,  1972  data  on  the  propensity  to  enroll  In  P<>-*^^^"«l»5y.„^"' 
cation  from  Uie  Current  Population  Survey  of  the  Bxxv^u  of  the  Census, 
demographic  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  pertment  data  on 
facilities  from  other  studies.  _    ,       ^       ^       ...  c?*.«»^ 

Information  on  planning  techniques  was  obtained  from  field  visits  to  State 
planning  commissions.  State  university  facilities  plannmg  ^^ji-  ""^ ,  "f^lJ"' 
tlons  of  higher  education  to  investigate  current  practices  In  facilities  planning, 
(construction,  and  utilization. 

SPACE  8TAND.\B0S  AND  PRACTICES 

The  standards  developed  In  this  report  have  been  derived  from  «  -^J^fy 
existing  si>^  standard*  either  advocated  by  different  authorities  or  published 
hv  State  planning  agencies.  Underiying  the  estimated  space  »^f5l«^^^,'?<^"^\^^  " 
number  of  assumptions  about  (1)  the  size  of  the  student  ^^^^t^"": J^f;;,,^^^^ 
are;i)  or  the  space  needed  to  nccommodate  an  activity,  ami  (2)  the  utilization 
rates  fc>r  space  (I.e.,  how  fre<iuently  an  area  Is  In  use  ami  the  percent  of  full 
cap:icltv  at  which  it  is  occupied).  Since  distinctions  among  <*rtnln  major 
categories  of  space  iw  more  often  apparent  than  real.  »  J'"'^ 

not  iHH^n  developed  bv  breaks  finer  than  those  used  lit  the  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS).  The  .standanls.  wtlhin  these  categories, 

'''''r''air"?rom  si»ace,  which  totals  about  10  percent  In  most  schools,  is  targeted 

for  30  to  3G  hours  a  week,  with  occupancy  set  at  55  to  6.»  I'J^^"^ 

The  genenil  rule  of  thumb  Is  for  a  classroom  to  be  l)Ctween  14  to  16  square  feet. 


2.  Labonitory  stations  niiige  from  0.1  to  13.6  square  feet,  depending  ui«>n  Jlie 
irtlcular  discipline,  assignment  practices,  and  the  ^otirse  level,  .Since  analv.^^^ 


particular  uiseipnue,  assigrimirm  iii.iviiv»:.^,  uuu  V       i  V  tT^,,,.  tt-hiio 

showK-  flint  0.7  square  feet  of  classroom  space  produces  1  credit  hour,  while 
square  feet  of  lal)Oratory  space  Is  required  to  produce  1  credit  hour,  schools 
with  emphasis  on  physical  sciences  will  reiiuire  additional  space. 

>  Copies  of  thin  report  are  currently  aTaJlable.  on  a  limited  baM».  '"JJl*  PSSJeStiiJ* 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  «Taluatlon— U.S.  0«ce  or  Baucauon. 
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3.  library  space  reuuln^ment.s  are  determined  by  both  (a)  book  storage  and 
proofing  needs  and  (6)  by  reading  and  room  space  needs.  Space  requlrementi? 
for  the  former  range  from  0.085  to  0.100  square  foot  per  volume,  while  seating 
<»paclty  requires  5  square  feet  per  stndent.  based  on  a  capacity  to  seat 
stoultaneously  25  percent  of  the  student  body.  StandatxJB  for  this  space  a?e 
b^t  determined  by  taking  the  size  of  the  collection  Into  account,  since  a  con- 
siderable  fraction  of  the  space  requirements  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
coUectioih 

4.  The  standards  for  faculty  offices  are  set  at  120  square  feet  per  faculty, 
with  one  secretary  per  five  faculty.  Standard  space  for  a  secretarial  and  re- 
ception area  Is  usually  150  square  feet  (I.e..  an  additional  30  square  feet  per 
faculty).  Give  or  take  10  percent,  these  standards  are  universally  accepted 

«  K.*  general  rule,  between  160  to  200  square  feet  Is  the  standard  space 
available  per  fuH-tlme  Instructional  staff  member. 

6.  Ancillary  facilities  Include  (a)  special  use  space  (armories,  stadiums,  green- 
houses, et  wtera).  (b)  general  use  space  (theaters,  cafeterias,  bookstores,  et 
cetera),  and  (c)  support  space  (parking,  data  processing,  electric  plant,  et 
cetera).  Some  planners  suggest  support  space  should  be  about  TO  percent  of  total 
space.  While  others  suggest  a  general  rule  of  aggregating  all  ancillary  facilities. 
Since  much  of  this  space  is  Interchangeable  in  use  and  standards  depend  upon 
the  amenities  that  a  school  wishes  to  provide,  generalizations  cannot  be  ofTered. 

categories  indude  medical  space,  which  is  trivial  in  amount,  and 
residential  .space,  for  which  detailed  standards  cannot  be  developed.  Some  plan- 
ners suggest  that  standards  for  these  space  categories  total  awroximatelv  30 
percent  of  nonresidential  space. 

8.  Taken  together,  these  standards  suggest  requirements  for  institutions  which 
range  from  51.7  assignable  square  feet  per  full-time  equivalent  (PTE)  studait 
(that  Is.  a  measure  denoting  all  full-time  students  and  one-third  of  the  part-time 
students)  m  public  2-year  schools  to  119.8  square  feet  per  FTE  In  private  4-year 
colleges  These  standards  exclude:  (a)  organizational  research  space,  which 
would  add  roughly  5  percent  to  the  total  space  requirements  of  universities  and 
(b)  the  special  requirements  of  medical,  technological,  and  engineering  schools, 
where  emphasis  on  the  physical  sciences  greatly  Increases  laboratory  space 
requirements. 

CUBBEHT  AVAILABIIITT  OP  SPACE 

While  precise  space  requirements  for  a  given  school  cannot  be  determined 
without  considerable  detailed  knowledge  of  course  offerings,  a  schema  was 
developed  to  identify  institutions  which  face  similar  requirements  in  order  to 
determine  the  kinds  and  levels  of  facilities  required  nationally.  To  Identify  needs, 
ail  imtituUons  were  segregated  Into  20  groups  by  type  (2-year.  4-year,  and  uni- 
versity), by  control  (public  and  private),  and  by  size  of  enrollment.  Each  group 
of  institutions  was  thea  divided  into  quartlles  In  order  to  rank  an  individual 
institutions  total  available  space  from  high  to  low  in  comparison  with  the 
average  space  available  In  its  group.  Analysis  of  the  distribution  of  space  Indi- 
cated no  aggregate  shortage  of  space,  although  some  15  to  25  percent  of  institu- 
tions did  have  some  shortage  of  space  in  some  category  for  which  firm  standards 
could  l>e  esUbiished.  Major  findings  show  that  currently :  «  « 

1.  shortages  of  space  exist  primarily  in  office  space  (especially  among 
junior  colleges),  study  space  (except  among  the  smaller  institutions),  and 
laboratory  space  (among  private  institutions  as  a  whole  and  among  public 
universities). 

2.  a  general  overall  equilibrium  of  space  has  been  attained  for  classroom, 
library,  and  general  space.  Jf  special  use.  general  use.  and  support  space  are 
aggregated,  very  little  shortage  appears  to  characterize  ancillary  facilities. 

3.  wbile  available  space  varies  from  campus  to  campus,  larger  institutions 
tend  to  have  relatively  less  space  available  per  full-time  or  FTE  student. 

4.  although  no  clear-cnt  pattern  could  be  found  for  the  addition  of  in.stitu- 
tional  space,  the  major  influences  on  the  amount  of  nonresidential  simce 
were  idenUfled  as  FTE  enrollment.  PPE  staff,  instructional  exptmditures. 
and— dependent  upon  the  commitment  to  graduate  programs— the  mix  of 
program  offerings  (particuiariy  with  respect  to  technical  versus  nontoclmi- 
cal  courses). 

5.  approximately  20  percent  of  the  public  sector  inventory  and  40  iiercent 
of  the  private  school  inventory — ^where  maintenance  bes  been  greatly  ne- 
glected—could benefit  from  remodeling, 
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6.  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  drying  up  of  Federal  funds  tends  to 
affect  construction  decisions,  and  ,     ,     ,  *r  o 

7  there  Is  little  evidence  that  proprietary  Institutions  were  suffering  a 
shortage  of  facilities;  rather,  with  stiff  competition  from  publicly  sub- 
sidized program,  this  sector  appeared  to  have  some  excess  capacity. 

SPACE  REQUIREMEN'TS  THROUQK  1»»0 

In  order  to  estimate  the  demand  for  facilities  through  1090,  several  assuin^ 
tions  were  employed  to  project  the  distribution  of  students.  These  Included 

estimatlng^.^  level  of  future  enrollments  by  two  projections.  The  high  estimatj 
assumes  that  (58  percent  of  high  school  graduates  will  attend  college,  while 
the  low  estimate  assumes  the  comparable  figure  to  range  between  ob  and  u8 
I)ercent.  Under  the  high  estimate,  a  relatively  higlier  proportion  of  pre- 
baccalaureate  students  are  estimated  to  enter  graduate  programs, 

2  Irrespective  of  the  level  of  total  enrollments,  public  institutions  will  fill 
their  quotas,  with  the  bulk  of  any  shortfall  being  home  by  the  private 
sector.  Implicit  in  this  estimate  Is  the  assumption  that  the  public  sector  en- 
rollment will  continue  to  grow  at  least  through  1980,  with  a  number  of  new 
institutions  likely  to  be  established  and  some  present  campuses  expanded 
to  accommodate  these  additional  students,  and  t     :  * 

3.  the  proi.»ortionate  distribution  of  student  by  type  of  instituton,  by  size  of 
campus,  by  major  area  of  academic  interest,  and  by  nondegree  versus  pre- 
baccalaureate  status  will  remain  the  same  In  both  enrollment  projections. 
If  the  prece<ling  assumptions  and  standards  are  applied  under  the  low  enroll- 
ment projection,  the  dec'line  in  constnictioii  levels  is  not  likely  to  jeopardize 
admission  opportunities.  Indeed,  if  the  low  projection  describes  future  trends,  t  s 
likely  that  after  1975  most  institutions  will  face  little  need  to  enlarge  t,,^^^^ 
plants  Under  the  high  estimate,  space  requirements  would  require  adding  only 
G  million  s^quare  feet  of  usable  space  for  enrollment  increases  In  the  penod 
1980-85  With  no  further  construction,  the  higher  education  system  would  have 
sufficient  space  through  1990.  Under  either  estimate,  however,  the  majority  of 
constniction  expenses  are  likely  to  be  applied  to  remodeling  and  niodemlzing 
existing  facilities,  since  the  problems  most  often  cited  by  campus  planners  indi- 
cates that  (1)  many  buildngs  do  not  meet  current  OSHA  standards  (e.g.  for 
wiring  and  Are  resistance)  (2)  a  number  of  science  laboratories  require  modern- 
zation. 

AMOUNT  OF  LOANS  OUTSTANDIXO 

Mr.  Flood.  IIow  many  loans  are  still  active  under  the  program  that 
yon  arc  talking  about?  ,     .  .    ^  i 

Mr.  McAxALLKN'.  631  active  loans.  At  tlic  time  approximately  10 
percent  of  those  arc  in  a  default  status. 

FUTURE  COXSTRUCnoX  XEEDS 

Mr.  Flooi>.  Do  you  foresee  in  the  program  that  there  will  be  any 
use  in  the  future  for  new  projects  now  anticipated?  What  do  you 

^^^MitV  mcAxallkx.  Tliere  arc,  as  Mr.  Herrcll  said,  pockets  of  need. 
However,  when  we  put  the  total  together  on  a  national  basis  we  can- 
not sec  a  need.  In  prior  years  what  we  have  asked  for  and  been 
authorized  was  the  authority  to  make  loans  to  the  extent  that  funds 
were  recovered  from  cancellation  of  existing  loan  commitments.  That 
is  where  we  have  given  an  institution  a  loan  agreement  and  they  were 
unable  to  go  under  construction  or  chan;rcd  their  plans  and  so  we  de- 
obligated  that  money  and  were  authorized  to  rcobligatc  it  for  new 
loans.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  further  cancellation  of  outstanding 
commitments. 
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Mr.  Flood.  OKvioiisly  you  seem  to  be  putting  everything  on  the 
same  basis,  big,  medium,  and  small  operations.  You  also  stated  there 
m  your  statement  that  these  loans  are  for  small  institutions. 

You  emphasized  that.  Well,  they  of  course  are  unable,  I  suppose,  to 
obtain  the  private  loans.  Of  course,  you  must  have  private  loans  if  you 
are  going  to  participate  in  the  annual  interest  grant  program.  That  is 
their  problem.  Have  their  needs  been  met  and  anticipated  so  no  new 
loans  are  needed  ?  r  " 

Mr.  McAnauen.  Tlie  smaller  institutions  now  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  incur  additional  capital  debt.  This  is  really  the  problem  we  cee 
m  the  loan  fund  now.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  inquiries  as  to 
po.ssible  moratoriums  on  repayment  of  outstanding  loans,  yet  these 
institutions  are  the  very  ones  that  need  loan  funds  because  of  their 
hnancial  situation. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  begin. 

Mr.  McAnallkn.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  pay  back ;  yes,  sir. 

PROJECTS  FUNDED  IN  1974 

Mr.  Flood.  For  the  record,  the  12  projects  funded  in  fiscal  1974: 
1  The  information  follows :] 

'^c^'Ic^«2*'^  APPROVED  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  UNDER  TITLE  Vll-C  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
AS  AMEWOEO  PUBLIC  LAW  g»-329  (FORMERLY  TITLE  III  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963) 

 'nstrtution  '''"^n,^^ 


Site;:-™::::::::—-  KSSil^J:::— '  n^-^ 

Covenant  College../.. Mo'ooo 

|ras-:r-::-::— :::  ^Sl&^!];!^^'^-~--^=  fi 

South  Cardirw  Btnedict  Cofjege:"::::;:^^^^^^^^^  2.276:000 


Totii  


Benedict  Colleie.. . .  .V. . . . .  /. . . . . .~.  '.".'.1'^'/. *  224'  000 

Greenville  Techfjicil  Educational  Center  I.. SOO^OOO 

10.183.000 


>  Supplemental  loan  approvaU. 

PROJECTS  TO  BE  FUNDED  IN  1975 

Mr*  Flood.  Do  you  know  the  four  projects  to  be  supported  this 
year? 

Mr.  McAnalt^x.  So  far  two  supplemental  loans  have  been  awarded. 
We  are  anticipating  a  couple  more.  We  had  $1.5  million  estimated  re- 
covered moneys-  It  looks  like  it  will  be  about  $2  million.  We  are  hold- 
^S}^^Jpr  institutions  which  go  out  to  bid,  have  bid  overruns  and 
need  additional  loan  funds  in  order  to  fully  fund  construction 
contract 

INSVRINQ  CONSTRUCTION  LOANS 

Mr.  Fixx)D.  The  1972  act,  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  include 
the  authority  to  msure  loans  for  the  academic  facilities.  Have  you 
insured  loans  ?  If  you  have  not ,  why  haven't  you  ? 
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Mr.  McAxALLEX.  That  program  was  never  really  implemented. 
Mr.  Flood.  ^Vliy  not? 

Mr.  McAxALLKN.  For  two  reasons:  In  1972  we  had  $20  million  of 
dii^t  loan  money,  recovered  funds,  to  make  awards  to  small  colleges. 
It  was  the  small  colleges  that  needed  the  loan  insurana».  Wc  felt  it 
would  be  better  to  make  them  a  direct  Federal  loan  than  to  go  thit)ugh 
the  insurance  route. 

At  this  point  in  time,  with  the  rate  of  defaults  under  the  direct  loan 
program  increasing,  it  would  appear  at  least  from  our  standpoint 
that  the  insurance  program  would  result  in  a  very  high  rate  of  loss 
because  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  very  institutions  who  were  find- 
ing it  most  difficult  to  repay  capital  debt. 

UNUSED  INSUBTICTENCIES  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Flood.  This  is  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  we  have  encountered 
an  outfit  where  you  have  money  lying  around. 

The  President's  budget  indicates  you  have  $459,000  carried  over 
from  1975  to  1976. 

Well,  again,  there  is  the  money.  Why  didn't  you  use  this?  Can  you 
imagine  me  asking  people  why  they  didn't  use  money?  Why  is  this 
unused?  Is  it  anticipated  that  you  will  have  another  kitty  down  there 
and  this  will  be  carried  over? 

Will  this  occur  a^in  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  Shields.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  carryover  of  $459,000  results  from 
an  increase  in  investment  income  from  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Consequently,  we  reduced  our  appropriation  request 
ni  1976  by  that  amount 

Mr.  Flood.  Why  didn't  you  use  the  money?  It  was  not  used? 

Mr.  Shields.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  used  it  as  an  offset. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  you  going  to  have  another  carryover?  Is  this  going 
to  occur  again  in  thisl>udget? 

Mr.  Shields.  Only  if  our  income  from  investment,  which  is  not 
under  our  control,  increases.  We  get  an  estimate  from  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  as  to  what  they  are  going  to 
invest  and  how  much  income  we  are  going  to  get.  We  use  those  esti- 
mates. We  cannot  change  them. 

Mr.  Flood.  All  right.  We  very  seldom  sec;  money  lying  around  like 
that,  except  in  defense,  of  course,  but  this  is  something  else. 

Mr.  Shnver? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  you  have  covered  the  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Michel  I 

NEW  LOAN  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  Michel.  No  new  loans  are  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
according  to  the  budget.  Does  this  indicate  an  end  to  new  commit- 
ments under  the  program,  or  is  this  just  a  temporary  thing? 

Mr.  Herrell.  Through  fiscal  year  1975  authority  has  been  requested 
and  received  to  award  new  or  supplemental  loan  increases  to  the  extent 
that  funds  become  available  through  cancellation  of  prior  year  loan 
commitments.  In  1976  this  authority  is  not  reauested  since  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  significant  amoimt  of    nas  will  be  made  avail- 
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able  through  cancellation  of  loan  commitments.  It  is  not  anticipated 

^  ne'w^wl'r -.'^''/^^^  ^  reactivated  S 

as  new  loan  comnutments  are  concerned. 


LOAK  APPUCATIONS 


Mr  Michel.  Are  applications  for  construction  loans  still  beinu  re- 
T,A^wv  «'hat  number nVith  college  enrollment  now  pretty 
much  stabilize!  and  with  a  number  of  reports  of  overbuilding  and 
empty  doms,  I  would  think  the  need  for  new  construction  has  sllS 
off  to  a  considerable  degree. 

.  Jf^S^'^J^?^  Applications  for  new  construction  loans  are  not  being 
f^FSr;  •  ^h'i^^'?, estimating  the  number  of  applica- 
feii  L""!^?!.'  ^  ^^"^  applications  were  being  accepted,  it  fs  not 
believed  that  the  number  would  be  significant,  at  least  from  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  On  a  national  basis  it  is  believed 
that  there  no  longer  exists  a  net  shortage  of  liigher  education  academic 


INTEREST  RATES 


Mr  Michel.  At  present,  what  is  the  interest  rate  differential  between 
SmcS^Stes?     ^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  rate  paid  on  participa- 

Mr.  Herreix.  About  85  percent  of  the  construction  loans  received 
interest  income  at  a  3.0  percent  rate.  Another  15  percent  of  the  loans 
received  interest  income  at  a  3.75  percent  rate.  The  interest  rates  paid 
on  the  participation  certificates  range  from  5.10  percent  to  6.45  percent 
Ihis  results  m  a  differential  ranging  from  1.35  percent  to  3.45  percent 

AMOUNT  OP  LOANS  OUTSTANDING 

Mr.  MiciJEL.  What  is  the  total  amount  in  construction  loans  still 
outstanding,  and  what  is  the  anticipated  date  by  which  they  will  all  be 
paid  up  f 

Mr.  Herrell.  Tliere  are  approximately  $468  million  in  loans  out- 
standing with  another  $18  million  in  loan  commitments  not  yet  dis- 
bursed  to  the  borrowers.  As  the  maximum  loan  term  by  regulation  is 
40^years,  the  loans  outstanding  will  not  be  fully  repaid  until  the  year 

Mr.  Michel.  What  about  the  participation  certificates? 

Mr.  Herrell.  As  of  February  28, 1975,  the  total  amount  of  partici- 
pation  certificates  outstanding  was  $182,003,000.  However,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  funds  on  deposit  with  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  totaling  $18,244,400.  This  amount,  currently 
invt^d  and  earning  income,  will  be  used  to  retire  a  portion  of  the 
certificates  on  the  next  scheduled  due  date.  The  paiticipation  certifi- 
cates are  scheduled  to  be  repaid  in  full  by  August  12, 1988. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation  EttlMte 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOAN  AND  INSURANCE  FUND 

For  the  payvtot  of  such  in«uff IclcncUt  at  aay  b€  required  by  ch« 
tniatc*  on  account  of  outstaodins  bmficiAl  iottrcsts  or  participations  in 
assata  of  the  Office  of  Education  authorised  by  the  Dcpartseot  of  Health* 
Education,  *nd  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  to  b€  issued  pursuant  to 
section  302(c)  of  the  Fedsral  Nation*!  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1717(c)>,  l$2,701,0002)$2,192,000  to  reaain  available  until  expended, 
and  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorixed  to  aake  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  In  the  Higher  Education  Facilitief;  Loan  and  Insurance 
Fund,  and  In  accord  with  law,  and  to  sake  such  contracts  and  cooMltncnts  with- 
out regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided  by  section  lOA  of  the 
Covemnent  Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  8A9)  as  nay  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  program  set  forth  In  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  such  fund:    (Provided,  That  loans  nay  be  made  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  from  the  fund  to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  available  from  commitments 
withdrawn  prior  to  July  1,  J97S,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education).—^ 

Foi'  "Hioher  education  faailitiea  loan  and  insurance  fund"  for  the  period 
July  I.  1976.  through  September  30.  2976.  for  the  payment  of  such  insufficiencies 
as  may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account  of  outstanding  beneficial  interest 
or  participations  in  assets  of  the  Office  of  Education  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
r.ent  of  Health,  education,  and  Welfm^e  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  section  ZOZ(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  m  U.S.C.  1717(c).  $548,000.  to  remain  avaiUble  until  expended,  and  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the  Units  of 
funds  available  in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  «rJ  Insurance  Fund.  aM 
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in  iicccrd  tHth  lisu%  a*td  to  mke  such  contraete        comitricntg  niihout  regard 

to  ftiscal  «.«*<ir  liniUiticn  as  provided  by  ecction  104  of  the  Govvrtynont 

Vi^ojN^ttV*'  .*ontrol  Act  (32  0,S,C,^  849)  <m  ma'^      ncoersarit  in  cari'^ing 

2/ 

out  the  itxfgt-jn  for  the  wi^rrcnt  fiscal  ^{^riod  for  eueh  fund,"^ 


Explanation  of  Language  Change 

The  197S  language  provU*  d  for  nev  construction  loans  to  be  made  frost 
anounts  wlthdravm  from  i  irrller  cosmltmcnts  prior  to  July  1,  1975.  The 
1976  language  vou!d  eli^ainate  such  authority,  since  no  new  loans  are 
anticipated  in  19/t». 

•^^    To  provide  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  participation  sales 
Insufficiencies  and  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  fund  during  the 
transition  period  between  flacal  year  1976,  which  ends  June  30,  1976, 
and  fiscal  year  1977,  which  begins  October  1,  1976. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1975 

M  Revised  1976 

Appropriation:  i\v.v*j>^v.   

1  (Af>fir.it^\    $2,701,000  $2,192,000 

Annual  (definite)   i  «;nn  fwin  1  S 00  000 

Permanent  (indefinite)   ^^QQi^^Q  ■  ^^QQ^^QQ 

Subtotal  Appropriation   4,201,000  3,692,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursewents  from; 
"Federal  funds" 

'~ls:"!!.'"!.'""!!'"!°"   1.070.000  1.150.000 

■WFederal  sources"    U.218.000  14.100.000 

ilT"pau!"!: 12:000:000  u .000.000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  participation 

sales  funds   -5.425.000  -5.230,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   105.252.000  97.012.000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -"."",000  -91,736,000 

Total,  obligations   34.304.000  31.988.000 
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Sutanary  ot'  Changes 

1975  Bu<iget  authority   $4,201,000 

1976  BuJgec  authority   3  OOO 

Uvt  change   -509ioOO 


Base        Change  from  Base 


A.  Built-in: 

1.  Interest  expense  on  participation 

certificates   $4,201.000  $  -509.000 

Total,  net  change     -509.000 


Suflnary  of  Changes 

1973  Revised  obi  iRation'?   $34,304,000 

1976  Estitaatcd  obligations   3l!988!oOO 

Set  change   -2,316.000 


Base        Change  from  Base 


Increases: 
A.  Built-in: 

1.  Operating  expenses    $31,987,000             $  +1,000 

Decreases: 
A.  Program: 

1.  Construction  loans   2.317.000  -2,317.000 

Total,  net  change   -2,316.000 

Explanation  of  Chanties 

Budget  authoritV"-Al though  interest  expense  on  participation  certificates 
will  rocain  constant,  an  increase  in  income  relating  to  such  certif icatei*  and 
additional  f«»nds  available  tron  prior  year  in<;uf f ic ienrles  appropriation  will 
provide  for  a  reduction  of  $509,000  in  required  budget  authority.  This  reduction 
re^ults  in  a  total  budget  authority  of  $3,692,000  in  1976  compared  to  $4,201,000 
ill  1975.    The  budget  authority  is  composed  of  two  appropriations  as  follows: 

(1)  An  annual  definite  appropriation  to  pay  for  the  1976  insufficiency  on 
pnrticipatioti  certificates  sold  in  1"68— $2,192,000  in  1976  conpared 
to  $2,701,000  in  1975. 

(2)  A  pemanent  indefinite  appropriation  to  pay  for  the  1976  insufficiency  , 
on  participation  ecrtificatcs     la  in  1967"—$1 ,500.000  la  1976.  the 
satac  a?i  the  1975  level. 
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Obligations— In  other  operation  costs,  a  snail  Increase  of  Sl.OOO  is 
antUicioated  for  1976  ($31,938,000  in  1976  co«^>area  to  $31,987,000  in  1975) 
rtittse  operating  costs  consist  primarily  of  interest  expense  on  participation 
certificates— funded  by  Incone  and  appropriation  for  insufficiencies,  and 
interest  expense  to  the  Treasury.    The  Interest  expenses  to  the  Treasury, 
funded  rro«  available  fuiuJs.  Is  based  on  certifications  by  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  and  Is  computed  on  the  cuaulatlve  aoount  of  appropria- 
tions paid  out  for  loans  under  this  title  or  available  as  capital  to  the  fund 
lc;;s  the  averaKe  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund  during  the  year. 

A  decrease  of  S2.3l7.COO  In  construction  loans  will  result  In  no  new 
loans  In  1976.    Prior  to  fiscal  year  1976.  loans  under  this  account  were 
funded  from  amounts  sade  available  from  funds  withdrawn  from  earlier 
coBCxltfflents>' 
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Obligations  by  Acttvlcy 


I'aRe  I97b  1975            1976  Increase  or 

Rv't  -  Ksclratc  Revised       EsClm^iti-  Decrease 

Operating  expenses: 
(.i)  Interest  expense: 
393  (I)  Interest  expense  on 

Participation 

Certificates   $10,483,000  §10,483,000  $10,48). 000  $ 

392  (2)  Inter.'St  expense 

to  Trv-asury   il, 500,000  21,500,000    21,500,000  — 

392  O)  Aanlnlstrative 

expen<e<;   4,000  4,000  5,000        -f  1,000 

Constrtn^tkon  loan*;   2,317,000  2,317.000    -2,317,000 

Total  obligations   $34,304,000  $  34,304,000  $31,988,000  $-2,316,000 


ObllKatlonjt  bv  Obfcct 


1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

£s  t  i  =a t  e       Rev  t  seJ       Es  t  tsa t  e  Decrease 


Othv-r  Services  ,   $4,000  $4,000  $5,000  $*-l,000 

Jnvcstcwnt  and  Loans   2,317,000      2,317,000    -2,317,000 

Interest  ar.d  dividends   31,983,000    31,983,000  ]l,983>0OO   

Total  obligations  bv  objett...    534,304,000  $34,304,000  $11,988,000  $-2,316  000 
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Authorizing  Legislation 

1976 


Appropriation 

Legislation  f^"^^"^'*^^  ..requested.. 

Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  VII.  Part  C  -  Loans  for  Construction  of  . 

Acadealc  Facilities   S200,000,000l/        S  — 

Participation  Sales  Act   Indefinite  3.692,0002/ 


y  Awt»'or«riic;<'s^  extended  ^cr  one  year  under  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act. 

y  ?.jrl»»:es  $1,500,000  for  a  pennanent  indefinite  appropriation  authorized 
under  the  Independent  Office  Appropriation  Act  of  1967. 
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Higher  Education  Pacilicics  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 
Budget 


Sstlaatb 

Kou»e 

Senate 

Year 

CO  Con^^restf 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

$169«2SO»000 

$169,250,000 

$169,250,000 

$169,250,000 

1966  XOA 

119,050,000 

119,050,000 

110,000,000 

110,000,000 

1957  ?!0A 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

Sales 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

1968  ?*OAi' 

925,000 

925,000 

— 

925,000 

Sales 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

- 

100,000,000 

1969  M/Ai' 

103,275,000 

103,275,000 

103,275,000 

103,275,000 

1970  NOAi/ 

2,913,000 

2,918,000 

2,918,000 

2,918,000 

1971  NOaI/ 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

2,952,000 

1972  NOaI/ 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

2,961,000 

19711/ 

2,921,000 

2,921,000 

2,921,000 

2,921,000 

19741/ 

2,948,000 

2,948,000 

2,948,000 

2,948,000 

197Si' 

2,701,000 

2,701,000 

2,701,000 

2,701,000 

19761/ 

2,192,000 

i'  Excludes  a  percuinent  indefinite  appropriation  under  -Paycent  of  Participation 
Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Of f ices  Approprlat Ion  Act,  1967. 

NOTE:    The  arsounts  for  1965,  1966,  and  1967  include  the  construction  loan  prograa 
which  was  previously  carried  under  **Higher  Education  Facilities 
Construction.** 
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Klgher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 
Justification 

197S  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Eatiaate      Revlaed       Estimate        Decrease  __ 

Adjusted  Appropriation; 

Appropr lac ions  for  the  payment 
of  Participation  Salev 

'"^tnn^i'tSe^^^^^                     52.7uUuuo  *2.7UUnon  n.m.om   $  -509.000 

P^rJilUt  (^definite)!/-.      1.500.000  1.500.000  KSOO.OOO  rzT- 

Total  adjusted  appropriation.    $4,201,000     4,201,000     3,692,000  -509,000 
Obligations: 

Operating  costs: 

1.  Interest  expense  to 

Treasury  $21,500»000    21»S00,0OO  21,500,000   

2.  Interest  expense  on 

«rtirS"::!r..";i"  io,483,ooo  10.483,000  10,483,000  — 

3.  Administrative  expenses.  4,000  4,000  5,000        +  1.000 

''rSn:c^ci;U  U...  2.317.000     2.317.000  ~  ^2,317,000 

Total  obligations   S34,304,000  534,304,000  $31,988,000  $-2,316,000 

1/  Authorized  as  ItKief inlte  permanent  appropriations  "Payment  of 

Sales  InsufflclencfcK"  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 

General  Statement 

To  carry  out  a  program  of  making  and  Insuring  loans.  Title  VII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act    authorizes  the  Con«i»sloner  of  Education  to  make  loans 
ti*i"ti?utloJs  of  higher  education  and  to  higher  education  building  agenclea 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities  and  to  Insure  the 
princlnal  on  other  loans  financed  frco  private  capital.    Such  loans  -ay 
princxn.x  uii  uvnci  orolect's  total  develop»ent  cost  and  must  be 

reoI?d"5itMn  Sryel?^  ^Se^aitUlpaJ  aJT.  Public  Lav  89-429,  approved 

on'Sly  24,  1566,  eswbUsheS  a  revolving  fund  for  these  loans,  and  provide,  that 
«oorooriatlon^  made  available  for  Title  VII  najr  be  deposited  into  the  ^xmd. 
?Srtl?Ipa  ion:  Tn  pools  of  such  leans  were  sold  by  the  ^«^«/^«^'^^"-i."^",^:^e 
Association,  of  which  the  proceeds  were  deposited  Into  the  Fund  to  be  used  for 
new  loans  to  colleges  and  universities. 
tonstnictton  toans 

During  1970  nnd  through  IV73,  loans  under  this  program  were  displaced  by 
the  annual  Interest  grant  program  under  th^r  higher  education  ^PP'JP^^^^"* 
However,  new  loans  were  taade  uor,  the  F^nd  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  were 
made  available  from  withdrawals  of  earlier  comltm-nts.    Tlicse  amounts  '-^er^ 
to  fund  those  sosll  institutions  of  higher  education  which  were  unable  to  obtain 
private  loans  necessary  to  participate  In  the  annual  interest  grant  program. 
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<ift  il'i'^u^  ^^^t*       new  and  2  suppUoental  construction  projects  totaling 
JIU.IBJ  thousand  were  supported  from  funds  withdrawn  from  earlier  consltBents 
llllt  T^^  ^Tc!^  ?5?^  additional  funds  available  from  comltments  withdrawn  ' 
prior  CO  June  '0.  1975.  will  support  approxlnately  two  new  and  two  supplemental 
construction  projects  totaling  $2,317  thousand  In  1975.    Although  no  new 
loans  are  anticipated  In  1976.  the  fund  will  continue  to  incur  expenses  for 
operatlnj;  costs.  *^ 

Operating  Costa 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  specifically  authorizes  the  sale  of  participa- 
tions In  pools  of  loans  In  cases  where  the  total  receipts  fro»  the  loans  In 
the  pool,  after  covering  the  costs  of  servicing  the  loans  and  administering 
the  participation  pool,  aay  be  Insufficient  to  provide  for  tlacly  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  on  the  participation.    Appropriations  to  pay  such 
Insufficiencies  are  authorized. 

In  cases  where  the  aggregate  receipts  csay  be  Insufficient  to  cover  the 
payments  as  they  becoae  due.  participations  are  salable  on  favorable  terns 
only  If  buyers  are  assured  that  funds  will  be  supplied  to  cover  the  Insufficiency. 
The  actual  aoount  of  the  Insufficiency  is  determined  primarily  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Interest  rate  required  to  sell  the  participations  to  the 
private  credit  suirket.  and  the  Interest  rates  paid  by  higher  education  Institu- 
tions on  their  loans;  and  this  cannot  be  estimated  In  advance  of  the  sale. 
Therefore.  Section  302(c)(5)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  as  amended  by  the  Participation  Sales  Act  authorizes  an  indefinite 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
to  assure  the  successful  sale  of  participations.    Although  the  authorization 
is  indefinite,  it  is  effectively  limited,  since  it  can  be  used  o:ily  in  connection 
with  participation  sales  in  amounts  specified  by  the  accompanying  authorization 
for  sales.    It  is  also  permanent  because  it  authorizes  amounts  necessary  for 
meeting  insufficiencies  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  participation  sales  pro- 
vided for  in  accomoanving  authorizations  are  atill  outstanding. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  was  included 
under    Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act.    This  appropriation  is  limited  to  insufficiency 
payments  for  the  $100,000,000  In  participations  which  were  sold  in  fiacal  year 

tl:  JH^^L"**"^  against  this  appropriation  on  a  full  year  basis,  consisted 
of  5l.3A0.000  in  I97i;  and  $1,500,000  in  1975.    It  is  anticipated  that  funds 
u^;ed  In  1976  will  continue  at  the  same  $1,500,000  level. 

For  the  S 100.000.000  in  sales  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968.  annual 
definite  appropriations  of  $2,948,000  for  I97i  a.*"!  $2,701,000  for  1975  were 
Included  in  the  Office  of  Education  Appropriaitor^*    The  budget  request 
includes  an  estlcate  of  $2,192,000  for  1976  payments  against  these  sales 
.'luchorlzed  In  1968. 

Total  Insufficiency  payments  in  1976  are  estimated  at  Sl0,/;88,000.  This 
amount  will  be  derived  from  about  $5,187,000  in  interest  collections  on  loans 
held  by  colleges  and  universities,  $1,150,000  in  investment  income,  SA59,000 
In  unused  insufficiencies  appropriation  from  1975,  and  $3,692,000  from 
appropriations  including  Si. 500.000  under  thp  1967  Appropriation  Act.  The 
decrease  In  appropriation  requirements  Is  primarily  because  of  an  Increase  in 
Investment  Income,  and  the  use  of  prior  year  insufficiencies  appropriations. 

For  other  operating  costs,  an  amount  of  $21,500,000  is  estimated  for 

Interest  expense  to  the  Treasury  on  loans  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds  or 

capital  available  from  appropriated  funds  less  the  average  undisbursed  cash 
balance  in  the  Fund  during  the  year. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Higher  Education  Facilifles  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 


Activity; 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Operating  Costs  (including  payment  of  participation  sales 
insufficiencies  and  interest  expense  to  the  Treasury) 


1976 


1975 


1975 


Budget 


Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 
$4,20l»000    $4,201,000     Indefinite  $3,692,000 


Purpose;    In  its  initial  stage»  the  Fund  sold  participation  certificates  to 
the  private  credit  market  of  which  the  proceeds  were  used  to  make  new  loans 
to  higher  education  Institutions.    Since  the  interest  received  by  the 
CooBissioner  on  the  loans  is  less  than  the  interest  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  participation  certlf lcates»  appropriations  for  insufficiencies  are 
needed  *ach  year. 

Explanation    Although  no  new  loans  are  anticipated  in  1976,  appropriations 
are  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the  Fund  primarily  for  the  payment 
of  participation  sales  insufficiencies.    Interest  expense,  funded  from 
available  funds.  Is  payable  to  the  Treasury  on  thi  net  amount  of  appropria- 
tions used  for  construction  loans  since  incpetion  of  the  program. 

Accorolistoentg  In  1975;    Appropriation  for  insufficiencies  decreased  from 
$4,288,000  In  1974  to  $4,201,000  in  1975.    Interest  expenses  to  the  Treasury 
iiicreasad  from  §21,113,000  in  1974  to  $21,500,000  in  1975.    Funds  withdrawn 
from  earlier  coMiltments  supported  2  new  and  2  suppleaental  construction 
projecta  totaling  $2,137,000  in  1975.    During  1974  10  new  and  2  supplemental 
construction  projects  totaling  $10,183,000  were  supported. 

Objectives  for  1976;    Appropriation  for  Insufficiencies  are  expected  to 
decrease  from  $4,201,000  in  1975  to  $3,692,000  in  1976.    Estimated  interest 
ejcpense  to  the  Treasury  will  remain  at  the  sane  $21,500,000  level  as  in 
1975.    No  new  construction  projects  arc  anticipated  during  1976. 
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DEPAKniENT  OF  HE<\LT1I,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EOlfCATION 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fond 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


Estimate 
1976  July  1,  1976  — 

Estimate        Sept.  30.  1976 


Appropriation: 


Annual  (definite)   $2,192,000  $  548,000 

Permanent  (indefinite)   U500.000  375,000 

Subtotal  Appropriation   3,692,000  923,000 

Receipts  and  reimborsements  from: 

"Federal  funds" 

Investment  incocM*  fron  participation  sales  funds.  1,150,000  288,000 
"Non-Federal  sourcos" 

Interest  incone   14,100,000  3,525,000 

Loans  repaid   13,000,000  3,250,000 

Unobligated  baLinco'  transferred  to  p«irticipation 

s.iles  funJs   -5,230,000  -1,308,000 

Irnobllgated  balance,  beginning  of  year   97,012,000  91,736,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -91,736,000  -90,418,000 

Tol/il,  obligations  31,988,000  7,996,000 
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Obligation  by  Activity 


1976 
Estimate 


Estimate 
July  1,  1976  — 
Sept.  30,  1976 


Operating  expenses: 
(a)  Interest  expense: 

(1)  Interest  expense  on  Participation 

Certificates   $10,483,000 

(2)  Interest  expense  to  Treasury  21,500,000 

(3)  Administrative  expenses   5,000 

Total  obligations   31,988,000 


$  2,620,000 
5,375,000 
1. 000 

7,996,000 


Estimate 
1976  July  I,  1976  — 
 Obligations  bv  Object     Estimate        Sept.  30.  1976 

Other  services  

Interest  and  dividends  

Total  obligations  by  object 


5,000 
31.933,000 
31,988,000 


1,000 
7.995.000 
7,996,000 
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Hishcr  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 


Justification  (for  the  Interim  period 
July  I.  1976  through  September  30,  1976) 


1976 
Egtlniate 


Estimate 
July  I,  1976  - 
Sept.  30 >  1976 


Appropriations: 


Annual  (definite)  

Permanent  (Indefinite)  _1/ 


$  2,192,000 
1.500.000 


$  548,000 
375.000 


Subtotal  Appropriations 


3,692,000 


923,000 


2/Authorlzed  as  a  permanent  Indefinite  appropriation,  for  the  payment  of 

participation  sales  Insufficiencies,  In  the  Independent  Office  Appropriation 
Act  of  1967. 


This  request,  for  the  period  July  I,  1976  through  September  30,  1976,  Is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all  activities  will  operate  at  the  same  level  as  estimated 
In  fiscal  year  1976.-   Thus  a  one-fourth  rate  Is  applied  to  the  1976  level  to 
arrive  at  the  estimated  Interim  level. 

The  appropriation  request  of  $548,000  together  with  the  estimated  permanent 
Indefinite  appropriation  of  $375,000  and  receipts  into  the  fund  income  from 
loans  supported  by  participation  certificates  of  $1,697,000  will  support 
$2,620,000  in  interest  expense  on  participation  certificates.    Other  operating 
ccsls  will  be  supported  by  receipts  into  the  fund. 
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Friday,  Mauch  14, 1975. 
EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS 

WITNESSES 

S.  W.  HEBBELL»  ACTING  DEPUTY  GOHMISSIONEB  FOB  FOSTSEC- 

ONDABY  EDUCATION 
DB.  TEBBELL  H.  BELL»  COMIOSSIONEB  OF  :3DUCATI0N 
DB.  BOBEBT  C.  LEESTMA,  ASSOCIATE  COKMISSIONEB  FOB  IKSTITIT- 

TIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTEBNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BICHABD  D.  SCABFO»  FBOGBAM  HANAOEKENT  OFFICEB,  OFFICE  OF 

ASSOCIATE  COUMISSIOITEB  FOB  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  INTEBNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CORA  P.  BEEBE»  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

CHABLES  MILLEB»  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY»  COHFTBOLLEB 

Mr.  Flood.  We  have  pretty  much  the  same  cast  of  characters  for  the 
next  appropriation,  which  is  "Educational  activities  overseas," 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  have  Dr.  Leestma  who  you  met  yesterday  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  a  new  member  who  is  Mr.  Scarfo,  program  of- 
ficer in  this  particular  area.  I  have  a  one-page  statement  which  I  will 
be  happy  to  read. 

Mr.  Flood.  All  right. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Herrell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  wel- 
come this  opi)ortunity  to  appear  before  you  in  support  of  the  "Edu- 
cational activities  overseas'^  appropriation.  This  program  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  instruction  in 
the  United  States  primarily  by  developing  or  upgrading  the  technical 
capabilities  and  intercultural  insights  of  potential  teachers,  practicing 
teachers,  and  others  in  leadership  positions  in  education.  Most  of  the 
program  participants  engage  in.  a  variety  of  research  and  training 
activities,  develop  instructional  materials  for  use  in  U.S.  institutions, 
and  acquire  valuable  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures they  expect  to  teach. 

We  are  requesting  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $2  million  in  U.S.  owned  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies  to  assist  American  education  in  providing  se- 
lected traming  and  research  programs  abroad  in  foreign  languages, 
area  studies,  and  world  affairs. 

The  fiscal  year  1976  request  is  $1  million  more  than  the  1975  appro- 
priation, but  only  $582,506  more  than  the  total  program  obligation  for 
that  year,  which  amounted  to  about  $1.4  million,  including  the  1975 
appropriation  of  $1  million  plus  more  than  $400,000  recovered  from 
unexpended  portions  of  grants  from  previous  years. 

These  funds  will  support  approximately  69  projects,  18  more  than 
in  fiscal  year  1975. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  com- 
mittee may  nave. 
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aiSTOHY  OK  SrEClAL  tX)I{KlON  CUUKKNCV  PROGRAM  * 

Mr.  Fix)oi).  How  long  has  this  progmm  becMi  going  on? 

Mr.  H.McicKM..  May  1  ix^k  Mr.  I^ostiun  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Lkks'I'Ma.  The  fii*st  anpropiiation  to  the  Oflice  of  Education, 
was  back  in  lOGl,  a  very  small  appropriation  of  $30,750.  The  begiiuiing 
of  a  more  substantial  appropmition  level  starting  at  $400,000,  dates 
back  to  19()3.  The  bud^a»t  justification  material  vou  have  picks  up  the 
appropriation  histoiy  in  lOGO  and  brings  it  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Fr.()on.  When  we  first  stai  ted  this  progiaiu.  how  luanv  countries 
wei-o  there  that  had  the  excess  foreign  currencies? 

Mr.  Lkkstm.\.  As  you  know,  the  language  gets  a  little  complicated 
here  sometimes. 

Mr.  Frx)oi).  Well,  when  we  stai  ted  out,  how  many  had  excess  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  LKKj^Tjr.\.  On  the  gross  list  that  vou  would  get  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  the  inid-lOfiO's.  it*  would  have  shown  something 
like  a  do/en,  but  in  only  about  eight  of  those  countries  would  a  deter- 
mination have  been  made  that  the  amount  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  excess  to  normal  U.S.  Government  needs.  So  we  .started  with 
essentially  eight  and  we  ai*e  down  today  primarily  to  four,  with  a 
little  left  for  a  few  yeai-s  yet  in  a  fifth  country,  Tunisia. 


Mr.  F\x)0\h  IIow  many  projects  would  be  funded  for  tliis  budget 
request  of  $2  million? 

Mr.  Lkkstma.  Well,  with  the  budget  request  at  $2  million  and  using 
tho  program  categories  wo  iise,  you  would  have  a  grand  total  of  60 
projects,  ut  they  are  not  all  comparable  kinds  of  projects  as  we  have 
discussed  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  Is  tlmt  more  or  less  the  nuniber  we  supported  this  year? 

Mr.  Li-KSTMA.  W'^l>  ^^^^  fiscal  yeai'  1074  we  had  a  grand  total  of  some- 
thing over  $2  million  because  tlieit?  was  a  carryover  in  the  c^lse  of  India 
and  Egypt.  You  will  lecall  oui-  discussion  on  that  last  year.  You  ap- 
propriated .$1  million  in  new  money  in  fiscal  year  1075  and  wc  had 
about  0.4  million  dollai-s'  worth  carried  over  as  recoveries  from  pre- 
vious yeai-s. 

Mr.  Fr.oor).  Is  that  still  niore  or  less  the  same  number  wc  supported 
this  year? 

Mr.  LKK.*;'i*Ar.\.  Somewhat  less  because  the  total  amoiint  of  money  is 
le.ss. 


Mr.  Flood.  The  total  amount  j-ou  have  available  for  1075  is  about 
$1.4  million. 

TTo  w  much  of  that  was  obligated  as  of  the  28th  of  February  ? 

Mr.  Hrrrku..  Wo  will  have  to  ask  Dr.  Tvccstma,  >rr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lkestma.  That  again  is  a  difficult  question,  sir,  because,  as  you 
know,  the  e.xcess  foreijni  currencies  a i-o  "no  year"  funds. 

Because  of  the  additional  time  and  applications  involved  in  field 
review  of  proposals  for  i^esearch  and  training  abroad,  our  project  ap- 
proval process  strings  out  over  the  spring.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
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we  will  nonuallv  have  obligated  all  of  the  appmpriation  for  the  vear. 
At  this  given  moment  it  will  be  less  than  the  total  amount  anidablcon 
February  2S.  But  all  of  it  is  programed  for  obligation  and  all  of  it  wal 
bo  <rf)Iigated  bv  June  30. 

Mr.  Flood.  Do  you  expect  to  need  all  the  $1.4  uulhon  for  this  hscai 
year! 

Mr.  LKKST3IA.  Yes.  /^t.  ♦ 

Mr.  IIerrelu  We  expect  to  need  moi-e  than  tliat,  Mr.  Chairman- 

COUXTRIKS  IN  WIUCU  KXCESS  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  ARE  AVAILABLE 

ilr.  Flood.  Your  justificatious  refer  to  five  countries.  I  do  not  tliink 
an  vbodv  luis  auy  doubt  about  Ecj'pt,  India,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Tumsia. 
There  they  are.  Arc  these  the  only  countries  in  which  the  United  States 
holds  excess  currency?  /  v  . 

Mr.  Leestma.  These  are  the  only  countries  in  which  {h)  t^e  amount 
of  holdings  owned  bv  the  United  States  have  been  judged  to  be  ui  ex- 
cess of  our  Govermncut's  normal  needs,  that  is  to  say,  the  runnmg  of 
U.S.  embassies  abroad,  and  so  forth;  (b)  where  there  is  strong  uitere^ 
in  American  educational  community  in  undertaking  research  and 
training  activities;  and  (c)  where  such  educational  activities  are  wel- 
comed bv  the  host  governments.  :Vs  the  table  I  am  submitting  for  the 
record  iudicatcs,  thcrc  are  two  additional  countries  where  the  United 
States  holds  foreign  curreucies  excess  to  its  normal  needs  where  we 
have  no  current  programs  l)ecause  all  three  of  the  foregoing  conditions 
do  not  prevail— Burma  aud  Guinea.  In  Tunisia's  case,  there  is  only 
a  2-  or  ;Vvear  supply  left,  so  we  arc  verj*  limited  in  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  much  is  still  left  over  in  Poland  ?  i-t  a 

A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  astronomical.  It  was  s<Mnething  like  3oO 
million  zlotys.*^  ,  .  .  i 

Mr.  Leest>l\.  The  Polish  case  is  unique  because  it  is  the  only  one 
that  calls  for  repayment  in  hard  currencies.  As  of  December  31, 1974, 
^Vy  months  ago,  the  figures  show  282  million  dollars'  worth  of  zlotys 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  which  $275,629,000  is  avadable  for 


use 


Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  level  of  the  foreign  currencies  in  those  conn- 
tricsnthasbeengoingdown  pretty  rapidly,hasit  not? 

Mr.  Lekstma.  You  have  two  factors,  one  is  the  drawdown  year  ^ 
year  and  the  other  relates  to  the  country  with  the  largest  smMc  hold- 
in«s  Imlia.  You  recall  the  problem  with  the  so-called  rupee  overling. 
LtTst  year  a  settlement  was  negotiated  with  the  Indians  by  th^t  btate 
Department  which  in  effect  wiped  the  slate  practically  clean  insofar 
as  Public  Law  480  funds  are  concerned.  As  the  table  shows,  there  is 
still  a  vcrv  large  balance  of  excess  currency  held  in  India,  twice  the 
tot^il  of  the  next  largest  country  holding,  Poland,  available  for  U.S. 
use,  from  sources  other  than  Public  I/aw  480  transactions. 

Mr.  Flood.  Xow  we  are  curious  as  to  whether  these  countnes  might 
now  wish  to  restrict  these  Government-sponsored  activities  withm 
their  own  Iwinidaries  due  to  what  we  call  "sensitive  political  con- 
siderations "  .  .        ...  , 

That  sounds  like  the  State  Department  "sensitive  political  consi- 
derations.'' But  you  know  what  I  mean.  Have  you  had  any  problems  m 
the  post  like  that? 

c 

^      41.  ♦l^i  f»  -      •  f.l.  I  -  >  * 
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th^  T^Sf^;^'"'*  T  Y''  ProWetns.  not  as  a  result  of 

tftcse  projects  or  our  e^lticational  prognuni?  but  because  of  the  larger 
f^r^T\  ^'tween  the  countries  concerned.  I  am  pleasetf  to 

S^^^f  f  n*  V'**  '  ^S''"'       ^f^'Pt.  as  a  result  of  a  good 

T^to?«f  Kissingers  leaderehip."  the 

«tt  „n  .1  '^i'^''**^-'"-     '■''ir  '^•H'""''  an'l  ""prove 

educational  rclatiojislups  as  well  as  other  rciationships.  I  can  testify 
from  first  hand  experience  m  the  past  few  months  or  so  that  both  the 
t^ptian  and  Indian  go\;emments  have  confiirmed  their  receptivity 
to  the  kind  of  educational  program  we  put  before  vou  here  foth  in 
kind  and  m  amount. 

«J!!;f  S'iw  5*  *^'^,'=o"nt/i«.  especially  the  ones  we  are  talking 
abou^  If  they  do  w-sh  to  restnct  us,  what  happens  to  the  funding  of 
a  particular  project?  * 
^JDo  you  expect  any  difficulty  in  such  a  case  during  this  coming 

.nyf;^"**?fi:  •^'^'^  no  difficulty,  sir,  in  any  of  the  countries 
and  m  any  of  the  projects  and  programs  we  have  before  you.  In  fact. 

Hnll![^'^'!.^"  JSIl*  ^ ^"""^  ^^^""^  than  a  $3  or  $4  million 
dollar  request  is  because  we  purposely,  as  a  matter  of  prudent  promm 
planning,  endeavored  to  make  a  conserx-ative  estimate  of  the  wifiine- 
ness  and,  what  you  might  call  the  absorptive  capacity  of  each  count^ 
to  accommodate  our  projects.  c«v,ii  v^uunjr 


GROUP  noaecn 


Mr.  FiooD.  We  have  not  talked  much  about  the  group  projects.  Can 
>ou  give  us  some  specific  examples  of  what  you  call  group  proiccts. 

I'X^'^.u  '^"^^Pe  f^nde^?  As  I  recalfin  these  gTuppSS 
you  have  the  cost  shanng  requirement  f  f  J'=v. 

Mr.  Leestxa.  That  is  right. 

lean  toward  cost  sharing  in  virtually  everything  we  do 
m  this  category  of  activity.  We  believe  strongly  in  selfTelp^i^t  me 
give  you  quickly  a  few  examples  of  good  g5,Jp  projecti  Lm  iS 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  specific  objectives  we  have  under  the  OE 
program  for  training  abroad  is  the  improvement  of  lancuaee  in- 
?nS"  ag«  proficiency.  This  I  know  this  committlj  has 

i^r^.ri  y^i^i"  importance  of  this  objective.  One  of  the  projects 
rnlW  ;f  i?"*  was  a  project  sponsored  by  Alliance 

Polish^  for  improving  the  training  of  teachers  of 

That  is  particularly  important  because  Alliance  College  was  recently 
certified  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  to 
prepare  teachers  of  Polish.  Officials  of  the  college  attribute  tfie  achieve- 
ment m  part  to  the  operation  of  their  program  in  Poland  which  was 

XroadpS^im.  '^^'""'^^  ^^"^  e^°"P  P^j^'^** 

As  part  of  our  efforts  in  strengthening  Polish  language  training  for 
ftmS"!  '^o-sponsored,  under  our  research  program  with  partial 
funding  from  the  Public  Uw  480,  a  new  textbook  called  Com- 
municating jn  Polish,  which  goes  beyond  anything  on  the  scene  now 
m  endeavoring  to  infuse  a  sense  of  reality  abSut  contemporary  PoS 
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culture  into  the  hmguage  classroom.  As  you  can  sco,  the  book  is 
extensively  illustnited.  It  emphasizes  candid  shots  of  everyday  life, 
"the  kinds  of  situations  in  which  Polish  people  commonly  live  and 
work  and  conunuiiicate  with  each  other.''  The  project  was  carried  out 
in  conjunction  with  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  ^  ^ 

A  second  example  of  a  group  project  would  be  a  faculty  seminar  m 
E<n-pt  for  selected  faculty  members  from  18  community  colleges  from 
9  States  across  the  country  under  the  general  coordination  of  Brooke- 
dale  Community  College  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Fu)oa  Yes,  I  heard  about  that. 

Mr.  Leestma.  One  could  go  on  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  Flood.  Put  the  others  in  the  record,  the  other  examples. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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PAKISTAN 


Ity  Sa»tn«r  on  Urban  and  Rural  Developaicnc  Policy  In  PakUca n 
(Unlv^-rslcy  of  South  Carolina  on  behilf  of  two  conaorcla  and  other  Inatlcuclont) 


$28,589 


17  pirticipancs  from  15  colleges  and  unlveralclea  In  the  Southeast,  drawn  froa  the 
sponsoring  consortium,  southern  Atlantic  Statea  Association  for  South  Asian 
»«!J  •  *  consortium,  the  South  Carolina  Foundation  of 

^re^"?n?fforr^*M'  '"V  *"«ltutlona.    The  participating  matltutlon, 

were.    Cullford  College.  Meredith  College.  North  Carolina  state  University 
St   Andrewa  College    sweet  Briar  College.  University  of  South  Carolina.  Eriklne 
College    Coluobla  college.  Newberry  College.  Limestone  College.  Wofford  College, 

?onese  °" 

The  purpoae  of  the  seminar  waa  to  assist  faculty  m  member  Inatltutlona  to  offer 
new  courses  and  courae  units  In  economics,  political  science,  public  admlnlstra- 
tlcn.  urban  planning,  aociology  and  anthropology  „  these  fields  relate  to 
Pakistan  and  more  generally  to  developing  nations.    During  the  six  weeks  In 
Pakistan  the  group  .tudled  development  policies,  projects,  and  problems  m  rural 
and  urban  areas  and  conferred  with  key  Pakistani  Government  officials  .nd  academ- 

^;;sAs^l^;rt^::::"^^^"    "^^^ -  ^-'-^  ^^e 


POLAND 


CojMaunlty  College  Consortium  Seminar  In  Polish  Studies 
<CT-70  Consort lxtm» -member  and  associated  Institutions: 

Brevard  Community  College,  Cocoa.  Florida 
Chabot  College.  Hayvard.  California 
Essex  County  College.  Newark.  New  Jersey 

^fetropolltan  Junior  College  District.  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
Monterey  Peninsula  College.  Monterey.  California 
Tsrrant  County  lunlor  College.  Fort  Worth.  Texas 
Washington  Technical  Institute.  Washington,  d  C 
Vllltaa  Ralney  Harper  College.  Palatine.  nili»is 
Chicago  Community  College  System.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Cuyahoga  Cownunlty  College.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Klrkwood  Comoiunlty  College,  cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
Mlaal-Dade  Junior  College.  Miami.  Florida)  S40.000 

27  participants  from  |2  cownunlty  and  junior  colleges  In  |0  states  participated 
in  this  interdisciplinary  training  and  curriculum  development  project.    Tlie  7^ek 
program  In  Po'.and  was  coordinated  by  the  Jsgel  Ionian  University  In  Krakow.  The 
group    organized  into  various  production  teams,  produced  text  and  audio-visual 
materia  la  on   "  


stltut Ions 


>n  contemporary  Poland  which  are  now  being  uced  In  the  participating  In- 
and  are  also  being  made  available  to  other  Institutions. 

For  example    participants  from  Essex  County  Co      .e  have  used  their  experience  to 
help  revitalize  the  Ethnic  Studies  program  at  thttr  Institution.    A  special 
course  on  Slavic  Culture  was  developed  from  the  Pollah  field  experience  and  the 
I  niMtr*  P^^^""^/here.    THe  course  ha.  been  well  received  In  a  m«nber  of  com- 
ounltlea  .nd  has  made  an  Important  contribution  to  Increasing  convnunlty 
appreciation  of  the  Polish  ethnic  heritage. 
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BCYPT 


Educating  Southwest  Mlnnesof  Te»cher»  on  the  Role  of  Education  In  Econoalc  and 
Social  Development  In  Egypt 
.(Southwest  Minnesota  Stste  College)  SA8,339 

14  elementsry  snd  secondary  school  teschers  from  12  s=hool  districts  snd  5  fsculty 
members  from  2  four-yesr  colleges,  primarily  from  Southwestern  Mlnnesots,  P««icl- 
pated  In  an  Intenalve  six-week  sunaec  proRram  of  lectures,  discussions,  snd  field 
trips  to  gsln  s  basic  orlentstlon  to  Egypt  and  no  the  role  of  educstlon  In  eco- 
nomic snd  soclsl  development  In  Egypt.    All  partlclpsnts  who  were  new  to  Middle 
Eastern  studies  were  required  to  tske  s  10-week  credit  course  on  "Egypt  snd  the 
Arsb  world-  before  entry  Into  the  summer  field  program^    A  variety  of  follow-up 
activities  are  In  process.  Including  materlala  development  4nd  exchange,  which 
sre  clesrly  enriching  the  study  of  Egypt  In  seversl  school  districts  snd  colleges 
In  Southwestern  Mlnnesots. 


TUMISIA 

Training  Prog ran  In  Arsblc  Studies 

"lUnlversUy  of  Utsh  on  behalf  of  the  Weatern  Conaortlum  of  Untveraltlea)  S9Z,VZ8 

40  graduate  and  undergraduate  atudenta  apecUUzlng  In  Arabic  atudlea  participated 
m  an  Intenalve  eight-week  program  at  theBourgulba  Inatltute  of  Living  Languagea 
St  the  University  of  Tbnls.    The  forty  partlclpanta  were  aelected  on  the  baala  of 
academic  record  and  were  recruited  nationally.    Moat  came  from  the  Weatern  in- 
atltutlona  aerved  by  the  Conaortlum.    The  program  offered  Inatructlon  In  aecond 
and  third  year  Arabic  graimnar,  phonetlca,  literature,  and  converaatlon. 

The  unlversltlea  In  the  Weatern  Conaortlum  are  Arizona,  Unlveralty  of  California 
St  Los  Angeles,  University  of  Csllfornls  st  Berkeley,  Portlsnd  Stste,  Texss,  Utsh, 
snd  Washington. 


INDIA 

SuBwer  Institute  In  Indis  for  Teschers  snd  Currlculuai  Supervisors 
(Eastern  Mlchlgsn  University)  $42,100 

22  elementsry  snd  secondsry  teschers  snd  curriculum  supervisors  from  vsrlous 
school  districts  m  southesjtern  Mlchlgsn,  eapeclsUy  the  Detroit  sres.  Partici- 
pated In  semlnara  and  field  trips  to  gather  Information  on  contemporary  India 
relevant  to  the  atudy  of  contemporary  laauea  In  the  third  world.    The  Program  waa 
affiliated  with  Punjab  Unlveralty,  Chandigarh,  and  waa  coordinated  by  the  bi- 
lateral Fulbrlght  coiTOlsston  In  Indls.        At  the  conclusion  of  the  oversess  pro- 
grsm  Eaatern  Michigan  Unlveralty  began  coordination  of  follow-up  actlvltlea  be- 
ginning  with  a  regional  conference  for  developing  curriculum  materlala. 

Field  Semlnsr  on  the  Role  of  Educstlon  In  Development  In  Indls 
(Crsmbllng  College,  Loulslsns)  SAl,960 

18  fsculty  members  from  10  Institutions  of  higher  educstlon  In  Alsbsma,  Uwlalana, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  Florida,  Tenneasee,  and  Weat  Virginia  participated  In  a  two- 
month  program  of  atmlnara  with  key  Indian  Covern«ent  offlclala  and  •"^f  J^""  . 
parts  snd  relsted  field  trips  In  Indls.    The  program  In  Indls  waa  affiliated  with 
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I  s  Mt«     ?    "  C«ndhlgr«  ,„d  coordinated  by  the 

Su;ro?J«2  itrll  •'''f'"  """flon.       MO.C  of  Che  group  «»re  tlom 

tMi.       .         !  '"d  the  huMHtttet.    The  experience  pro- 

V^yT"""'""  knowledge.  Inilghti.  end  .iurce 

utertelt  to  ettebltth  or  laprove  cro»»-cuItur.I  peripectlvei,  ci«p,r.tlve 
•pproache..  ,nd/or  Aatan  atudtet  In  their  hOM  Inatltutloni. 

f»«?!!i^*/''*''K"""?  l"  P««lclp.nt.  continue  to  M«t 

l^V^r  T  cl...roo.  experience.  re.ultlng  fro.  the 

project  .nd  to  exchange  teaching  «terlala  developed.    The  field  experience  In 
«"«  VV!'"^  G'-OUng  UnlveraltPa  plan  to  divetori  br^d^ 

5Sr«d  ci!2  I        t  Tf^";  — P««lclp.clng  m  thU^roGp  ^oject 

Abroad  CMe  fro.  the  following  Inatltutlona:    Gra.bllng  State  Unlver.lty; 
On  ver.lty  of  Ceorgla.  Virginia  Co-on«Mlth  Unlveralty.  KnoxvlIIe  CoIIeie. 
ci^r!««         ^tertheaat  Loul.lana  Unlveralty.  Unlveralty  of  Southweat  Loolalana. 
T«^n^^?°  Unlveralty.  Heat  Virginia  Inatltute  of 

Work-Study  Intem.hln.  f«r  Profeaalonal  ^hnnl  .;^.■H.n^. 

(Unlveralty  of  California — Berkeley)  $657600  

Tttelve  partlclpanta  fro.  eight  profeaalonal  achoola  {U».  OptoMtry.  Architecture 
siun«?  social  Welfare.  D;aUn.  a^7;„„u[^ri 

Science)  engaged  In  work-atudy  program  related  to  their  flelda  of  apeclallzatlon 
for  an  acad«lc  year.    Practical  work  experience  ».a  Interaperaed  with  aoilnara 
wJ~ci!"to  ^^Ilo^l^n™"""  InterdlaclpUnary 

ti'^l  tHcMn^*  '•"''i'"""  «tenalvely  utlUte  their  experience  1„  India  In 
l^Jl  *:  ""I'-Iu*  deveIop.ent.  thua  helping  their  profea- 

t^rJZ  t',.  co|jp.ratlve  and  international  perapectlve  relevant  to  the  con- 
taporary  world  and  better  equip  theuelvea  and  their  atudenta  for  a  broader 
^!  5!  ?   ?*!T*"  "  ^T*  ^"  ex—ple.  two  optOMtry  teachera  draw 

1^.  «i!?.r?S!I  »J"«r.te  varloua  eye  pathologlea  which  are  co.- 

ZZi^*  POP«I«lona  receiving  Inadequate  health  care  and  nutrition,  but  which 
S^^^r  IL^lTfii  "  encounter  In  conventional  U.S.  d«eatlc  training. 

Other  exa^>Iea  would  include  the  Introduction  of  InterdlaclpUnary  pcrapectlvaa 
and  Mterlala  m  law  and  public  health  and  the  enrlch«nt  of  archltHtuial 
couraaa  through  the  addition  of  exaaplea  froa  India. 
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FOUEIOK  LAXOUAOE  TRAINIXO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Flood.  Jfow,  will  jou  desciibe  how  this  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram relates  to  the  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  NDEA  title  VI  program. 

Mr.  Leestha.  With  the  good  support  of  this  committee  over  the 
years  a  very  fonnidable  foreign  language  teaching  capability  has  been 
'developed  in  American  higher  education  in  the  nonwestem  languages. 
Many  languages  are  being  taught  in  a  rather  large  number  of  institu- 
tions, as  you  know.  \Vliat  we  hnance  overseas  in  language  training  is 
focused  on  intensive  advanced  language  training  in  nonwestem  lan- 
guages for  people  who  hv^ve  already  demonstrated  both  language  apti- 
tude and  beginning  language  fluency  in  the  language  and  intend  to  use 
it  in  a  specialist  capacity. 

If  you  have  someone  who  is  going  to  be  a  specialist  in  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean studies  and  needs  a  high  level  of  proficiency  in  Polish  to  con- 
duct his  or  her  research,  obviously  the  way  to  get  the  best  command 
of  the  language  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  after  taking  basic 
language  training  in  the  United  States  on  an  American  campus,  is  to 
get  traming  overseas.  . 

We  do  not  select  people  at  random.  The  American  institutions  •which 
Sponsor  and  operate  these  programs  select  people  who  have  career 
commitments  to  the  language  or  area  who  have  already  demonstrated 

their  ability.  .  ,     .    .    , .       ,  tt-  j- 

We  help  underwrite  such  advanced  training  in  Arabic  and  H^nai- 
Urdu  as  well  as  Polish  with  this  appropriation.  We  assist  comparable 
programs  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  with  dollars  under  our  Fulbnght- 
Hays  appropriation. 

YTTOOoL^VIA 

Mr.  Flood.  For  number  of  reasons  we  ought  to  have  an  interest  in 
Yugoslavia,  with  the  concerns  there;  do  we  have  a  project  going  in 

Yugoslavia?  ^  ,r      i  - 

Mr.  Leestma.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  report  Yugoslavia  went 

off  the  U.S.  excess  currencies  list  a  year  ago. 
The  U.S.-owned  dinars  that  were  in  excess  of  normal  Embassy  needs 

have  been  used  up.  It  is  a  great  regret  because  Serbo-Croatian  is  a 

very  important  language. 

COUNTRIES  WHERE  EXCESS  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  ARE  AVAILABLE 

Mr.  Michel.  Wl\y  don't  we  have  a  list  of  those  countries  where  we 
still  do  have  that  balance  of  foreign  currencies.  I  know  it  was  large  at 
one  time  and  it  keeps  dwindling. 

[The  list  follows:] 
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EXCESS  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  HELP  BY  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  (AS  OF  OEC.  31,  1974) 

CounUy  Total  balance      Available  lor       Public  Law 
  X  Offhand  u.s.usa  ^  ^^^^ 

Burma....   i7~II 

&=E5~--~  41^  aJ^Jeiisss  '-ni-s 

&i^~::==^-  flii  s4:^i:gg 

• ?o.975.ooo     ;a;37.o(io     n.-ssA'wa i;;i6;oo6 

"~ 1.702. 219.  OOP    1.2;4.7a6.000      597.639.000  527.147.000 
Soufc:  Sp.ci.1  R.pcm  OIlic,,  US.  D«pa>tn.«nt  of  th.  TrMjury. 

INTERIM  BUDGET 

i&\te'^A"„ir."b3S^°-  ^' 

tr^'St^IiSi™''  -P'"''"""^  '"•Wl-W  during  the 

Mr.  Flood.  Why  $200,000? 
^Mr.  SCARFO.  Tfle  $200,000  figure  was  carefully  considered  by  the 

MrF^^fM^'MiSl  ^^^"'^^  P^^g"''"- 

REVIEW  OP  PROJECTS 

houS  Srwilhln  ?>f '  F«"fdation  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders.  I  had 
ask  him  to  appoint  an  ad  Soc  committee  here  and  hSve  e^?y  depS 
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mont  head  accountable  for  some  of  these  silly  things  that  come  up 
and  embarrass  the  Congi^ess  and  provoke  tlie  questions  that  the  gen- 
eral public  raises  witli  respect  to  how  much  money  we  can  throw 
around  in  some  of  these  silly  things. 

Thei-e  is  not  personal  reference  to  you,  Doctor,  because  I  love  you 
dearly  but  I  have  to  make  the  point  here  because  I  just  had  a  couple 
of  lettei-s.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  late.  I  hud  to  write  a  couple 
of  lettei-s  defending  that.  .  ji.  , 

Mr.  Leestma.  Mr.  Michel,  we  are  in  no  way  unnnndful  of  the 
point  you  make  and  the  conceni  you  express.  It  hits  us,  too,  but  in  a 
somewhat  different  way.  Whereas  eacli  agency  makes  its  own  deter- 
mination of  how  the  potential  in  the  various  special  foreign  currency 
balances  might  help  it  achieve  its  agency  mission,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  and  sometimes  in  other  quarters  Pub- 
lic Lavv'  480  is  seen  as  some  kind  of  single  unitarj'  program. 

Any  flak  about  any  program  funded  with  excess  foreign  currency 
tends  to  spill  over  and  hurt  the  rest. 

Without  regard  to  any  reference  to  any  other  agency,  let  me  say  that 
in  our  agency  we  work  very  hard  to  be  sure  that  such  funds  as  are 
available  for  research  and  training  go  to  undertakings  which  are 
worthy.  The  Commissioner  bears  the  final  responsibility  for  judgment 
on  the  merit  of  each  individual  project.  We  are  both  prepared  to 
stand  on  our  record  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  my 
knowledge  this  committee  has  never  been  embarrassed  by  the  programs 
we  have  put  forward  and  that  you  have  funded. 

For  the  record,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  claiming  the  entire 
program  is  without  flaw  or  need  for  improvement.  It  does  mean  that  I 
do  not  think  vou  have  had  to  apologize  to  anyone  for  these  activities. 
You  have  not  had  to  help  carry  water  for  us.  We  take  very  seriously 
our  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Belu  I  think  we  should  limit  that  to  your  program  und  not  to 
the  Office  of  Education  when  we  say  we  have  not  embarrassed  the 
committee  on  some  of  our  grants* 

Mr.  LEEST31A.  Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  Michel,  that  our  area  of  concern 
and  you  might  say  the  limits  of  our  authority  are  set  forward  clearly 
enough  in  the  authorizing  legislation  for  tais  program  so  that  we  do 
get  a  little  help  in  staying  away  from  some  of  the  things  that  might 
otherwise  cause  trouble.  . 

In  a  nutshell,  our  concern  here,  our  focus,  is  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
and  world  affairs  to  help  improve  their  skill  in  the  languages  and 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  people  from  other  countries. 

We  simply  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  stray  from  that  general 
charge.  Within  that  mission  we  then  look  carefully  and  make  tae 
best  judgments  we  can  on  whether  the  various  proposals  are,  in  fact, 
worth  using  public  money  for. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Doctor.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Michel  brought  that  up,  because  we  are  getting  a  lot 
mail  right  now.  I  do  not  know  what  has  prompted  it.  I  think  some 
commentators  or  journalists  are  putting  out  long  lists  of  these  dup- 
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Mr  Kfp.-  ^^^'^  *°  Education? 

fliS  i  iffi?V  ^  '  ""'^  "^""."^  t^'*'  ^o'-  '•'•s*''»reh  projects  in 

that  area  that  are  causing  iis  ciubarnissmont. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  will  bet  I  have  had  50  lettere  on  it. 

m\XSFER  TO  NATIONAL  SCn3J<rCE  FOUNDATION 

^r'JVv^''^'*™!';  -^I'"-  may  I  add  a  comment  to  my  earlier 

one?  lou  might  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  transfer  funds  to  the  Na- 

^oTrnmX5id^o°S";"/'-  Science  Foundation  has  a 

governnient-nide  mandate  with  respect  to  translation  from  foreim, 

ISaToWecJil^'S"  °'  '^7^^  7  ''"^  ^^-"l^  area  of  science  wrth  f 
general  objective  of  trying  to  make  aval  able  for  United  States  use 
find  ngs  froni  research  In  other  countries  which  would  help  cSbute 
n  t  e  '"l;?^.  °^  i°  '^'^  S°^"t5°n  of  varioL  p  oblen  s 

-^'^^       '.'•"nslation  capability  in  place,  we  simply  Pay  for 
the  services  of  their  translation  facilities.  This  permi  s  S  to  keen 
abreas^  at  modest  cost  of  selected  educational  devefopi^p  fts  fncludini 
••^^^'-f.  forts,  in.some  ot^er  countries^which'we  shoSf 
know  about  and  which  from  time  to  tn.ie  we  think  are  useful  Here 

here  is  rSldS;°^'^  educational  materials  and 

SS^hVirSlrrabS:  American^duca"trrk;p^?„ 

owTedlvnl??J,i- "  ''^  co"nt"es,  just  where  it  is  feasible  with  U.S.- 
ownea  excess  foreign  currencies. 

ASIERICAX  INSTITCTIOXS  ABROAD 

^"""?«-.J  "ni  on  another  subcommittee  of  Appropriations  that 

Mr.  Leestma.  No,  sir,  it  docs  not.  This  one  focuses  on  American 
eachers  and  prospective  teache.^,  read  broadly  to  S  mi veSi^yS 

he  wild  r  \,n„"-""  '"i^'""'         ^^"^  *°         "t'oot  the  Vest  of 
^Jrn^fT^   .  American  classrooms.  It  does  not  provide  any  kind  of 

&  •a^£et"?o^r  M,?  P^'"'"""''"^  American^institutio/oSas' 
Dement  of^^nS  r  J    ^''-'P"''  "^""^  from  such  budgets  as  the  De- 

ffiricl? R?.;  fi-c '■".'P^t-  A^^'  ^O^'  Pe'-J'"Ps  still 
Tho  fffVr  i^''  appropriation  does  not  fund  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  title  'Educationaf  Activities  Overseas"  is  therefore  a  bit  2 

leading  on  the  appropriation  line.  ' 

^  7p 
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Mr.  Shrivek.  You  started  to  siiv  something  about  the  need  for  good 
projects,  and  you  arc  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  need  l>ecuuse  you 
are  only  asking  for  $2  niillion.  You  stalled  to  mention  the  junket  to 

Mr.  Leestma.  It  is  hardly  a  junket. 

Mr.  SiiuivKR.  Well,  will  you  tell  us  about  that  ?  ,  . 

Mr.  Leestma.  It  has  been  Secretary  Ki.ssinger*s  conception  and  initi- 
ative that  have  broujjht  about  the  establishment  of  a  new  bilatcnil 
mechanism  called  a  joint  cK)oi)enition  commission  in  half  a  dozen  coun- 
tries. The  countries  are  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Kgj;pt.  Israel,  Jordan,  and 
now  India.  There  iiiav  be  one  or  two  others  coming  up. 

These  are  countries  which  arc  clearly  of  major  foreign  policy  im- 
portance to  the  U.S.  Government.  They  arc  countries  where  improved 
relations  can  onlv  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  It  was  Dr.  Kis- 
singer s  view  that  the  best  way  to  take  a  good  look  at  relationships 
and  needs  in  educational,  scientific,  cultural,  economic,  and  sometunes 
other  areas  was  by  establishing  a  new  high  level  consultation  frame- 
work, a  joint  cooperation  commission  with  distinguished  members 
on  each  .side.  The  two  national  teams  sit  down  together  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  other  country  normally 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this  country,  to  look  at  areas  of  mutual 
concern,  identify  activities  that  could  be  carried  out  to  mutual  bene- 
fit, and  where  possible  in  a  collaborative  fashicn.  In  the  case  of  Egypt, 
and  also  India,  I  serve  on  the  subcommittee  concerned  with  education 

on  behalf  of  HEW,  ,       .      ,  .      i  .  .1 

In  Egypt's  case,  as  you  know,  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  broke  off  back  in  19G7  and  only  recently  were 
reestablished.  There  was  a  lon^'  gap  in  formal  diplomatic  contact  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  I  know  you  will 
recall  from  hearings  in  other  years,  that  during  that  hiatus  m  formal 
relationships  the  OfKcc  of  Education  projects  in  Egypt  were  the  larg- 
est U.S.  Government  educational  activity  that  was  permitted  to  op- 
erate year  in  and  year  out  in  the  absence  of  diplomatic  relationships 
and  contributed  a  great  deal  to  keeping  the  doors  of  coinniunication 
open  and  attitudes  about  the  desirability  of  professional  cooperation 
and  exchange  alive.  .         ,       .  * 

Mr.  Shri\tr,  I  thought  you  said  you  planned  a  conference  with 
junior  colleges.  .  ^1 

Mr.  Lek.^t:cI.\.  I'm  sorry.  I  missed  the  question.  One  of  the  group 
projects  we  put  forward,*in  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  kind  of  thing  we  help  fund  dealt  with  Brookdale  Com- 
munity College  in  Xcw  Jei-sey.  It  was  a  training  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment project  concerned  with  mo<lernizing  the  community  col- 
lege curriculum  and  making  available  to  the  students  who  attend  that 
institution  and  others  some  up-to-date  knowledge  of  an  increasingly 
important  area  of  the  world.  .        .  i».  .  i. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  newest  area  of  overriding  concern  to  most 
of  the  Avorld  for  the  obvious  rea-;ons  we  all  know.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
so-called  non-Westeni  areas  thai  }ias  received  relatively  little  atten- 
tion across  the  board  in  most  American  higher  education  institutions 
during  the  last  20  years.  Therefore,  it  represents  a  very  forward-look- 
ing attitude  on  Brookdale  Community  College's  part  to  want  to  up- 
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Sm?ri^;.'"'.r'^-''        •''.^^  9^         *•« ""«.v  across  tlio 

tS?MSldKS"^^  to  du.  contem- 

H,.SjL«V'f!i"1  h'T  »extl>ooks  hut  v  hoii  you  analyze 

von  rin  ^'i  ,  *^P-  'V'*^  n'*«g»'»'<>"ng  couutrics  as  tliev  arc  today, 
'vlT  •"'^d<=<l"»te  ti'o  eovcnrge  usually  is.  lu'tlio  case  of 

™  ♦  offor  "P-to-(jate  lust  ruction  on  «lic  Midc  Ic  East  is  «■(  ly  Ic" 
hnquent  m  its  basic  eduaitional  duties.  ' 

— ^  *  foufcn-ncc  \yliei-c  you  liayo  rcnrcseiita- 
lolcjini  nioro  about  tho  teachiii;";  methods  ? 

in  irliiM^^^yt'  a  conference.  It  was  a  seminar  and  \vorksho» 

TJJ{^\?1  -f  ^""'^P'  curriculum  experts,  and  audio-yis  «S 

nKi,!f^  ♦  '""'^  to  Egjpt  for  2  nicnths  last  summer.  They  studied 
about  contemporary  Egypt  and  tho  .Middle  East  in  an  intensive  pro- 
gram  arranged  m  figypt  t,y  the  American  Univereity  in  CaitS  It^v^s 
dS  1"  r  The  part'icinants  also  pr^ 

cLmmnnjyr^^  °^  audio-visual  materials  for  xZ  in 

community  colleges  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 

MT'  fe>niuvER.  And  you  supplied  the  money  for  this? 

Mr.  Lf.estma.  e  supplied  a  fair  sliare  o*f  the  money  it  took  to  make 
th.s  experience  possibfe  in  Egypt  wtlier  than  in  some  clS,S,S  o^ 
an  American  campus. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  we  did  not  fund  everytliing. 

Crencrally  what  wo  would  fund  in  a  case  fiko  this  would  bo  basically 

ftmd  a  .^Sinn"^/  instnictional  program  in  Egypt,  and  we  would 
/St  J  ♦  1^  ^"^y  l'*'"  c.Kpenses,  but  commonly  at  less 
!  «^  act«al  cost.  In  other  words,  we  do  miuiro  what  we  call  frS 
me  to  tiuio  a  «sw«»at  cnuity."  We  expect  the  institutions  and  faculS 
uiyolvc<l  to  le  committed  enough  to  this  kind  of  thing  that  thcv  thcm- 
selyesarew>llmgtosharointhecostsofit.  * 

sewTion  "u***  *  ^"'^  self..sel(.rtioR  device  in  the 

selection  proccM,  to  help  insure  that  vou  are  getting  iwople  who  are 
serious  about  this  as  a  professional  educational  experience  instead  of 
seeking  ,t  as  some  sort  of  a  lark  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

an'^i^S^tShk/""''''^  ^"  ^"''^^  ^"  ^'^'^ 

Mr.  Leestka.  Yes.  ^ 
Mr.  SuRiVER.  How  would  the^go  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Lkestma.  It  varies  from  project  to  project.  Basically  thcv  would 
apply  to  the  ^nsonng  consortium  or  to  the  office  of  education  airectlv. 

iJ2llfl*r  y?u-  '"^L?  ^'"'^''^  °*  prognm  brochures  and  related 
mformation.  In  this  particular  case  there  is  a  national  consortium  of 
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43  junior  colleges  tluit  have  banded  together  in  an  organization  called 
the  League  for  Innovation.  They  are  43  institutions  who  take  seriously 
the  needto  keep  up  to  date  and  to  develop  new  and  improved  pi-ogiums 
and  methods  of  instinct  ion.  ,        .  ,    ,  j 

Brookdale  Community  College  is  serving  as  the  lead  institution, 
as  the  coordinating  institution  on  beliplf  of  the  Lea^ie  for  Innovation 
in  submitting  the  proposal.  They  received  and  adniinistci'ed  the  grant 
on  beha-lf  of  the  consortium.  Bitwkdale  carried  the  responsibility  for 
not  only  the  organization  of  the  project  abroad  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  about  opportunities,  but  also  the  responsibility 
for  dissemination  of  the  instructional  materials  produced  m  this  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  the  experience.  „  ^    .  ,      I  .A 

The  aim  is  to  have  as  high  a  multiplier  effect  with  such  an  unde^ 
taking  as  possible  by  doing  business  with  institutions  that  have  a  good 
track  record  in  innovation  in  education,  who  are  committed  to  utiliz- 
inc  all  of  the  talent  of  the  available  faculty  members  to  produce  ma- 
tenals,  to  edit,  and  finally  to  bring  out  the  best  contemporary  materials 
thev  can,  both  text  and  audio  visual,  for  use  m  community  colleges 
and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Flood.  Thank  you. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


ApproprUdon  Esclaace 

Educational  Activities  Overseaa 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Prodras) 

For  t^uym^t,  i„  foreign  currencle.  which  the  Treasury  Department  determine,  to 
be  excess  to  the  „or-al  requtr-ents  of  the  United  States,  (or  necessary  «.pen.e. 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  as  «.thorl«d  by  law.  I$1.000.000.]  $2,000,000,  to 
r«.ln  avallaWe  until  expends!:    Pro:,id,d,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
r/allable.  m  addition  to  other  approprlatlona  to  such  office,  for  pay.«,t«  i„ 
the  foregoing  currencies. 

For  "EduaatioKal  activities  overscae,  (special  foreign,  currency  program)" 
r^r  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  me,  S200,000,  to  remain 
'Mailable  until  emended. 
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DCPARTWKr  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1975 

Revised  ^^^^ 
 $1,000,000  $2,000,000 

Appropriation*  •  

417.494 

unobligated  balance,  start  of  year  

  1,417,494  2,000,000 

Total,  obligations   ^'♦i/.htfh 

Si— arr  of  Chamea 

1975  EstlMted  obligations   i'lil*^ 

1976  EstlMted  obligations   2^000,000 

Net  change   *  582,506 

Increaaea ; 

Pro&TM: 

1.   Grants  to  American  Instltutlona   1,41^.494  582^506 

Total,  net  change   ^  ^^^'^^^ 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Decreases; 


Program: 

I.    Granta  to  American  Institutions: 

The   budget  request  of  $2,000,000  for  flscsl  year  1976  Is  an  Increase 
of  $1,000,000  above  the  amount  which  was  spproprlated  In  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
an  Increase  of  $582,506  above  the  1975  obllgatlonal  authority.    In  fiscal  year 
19/5  the  amount  available  for  obligations  Includes  $417,494  in  unobligated  carry- 
over from  fiscal  yesr  1974. 
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Obllgattom  by  Activity 


P«ge 


1975 
EatlMte 


1975 
Revlied 


Increase 
1976  or 
Ettlnate  Decrease 


Crsnta  to  Anerican  Institutions 

(Total  obligations)  $1,417,494    $l,41/,4yf    $2,000»000  ^582,506 


 Obligations  by  Object  

Incr^an^ 

1975  1975  1976  or 
 Ejttsate  %m9tm^       Eatfaate     .  n^rrfiir 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

P*"''"*   $       8.000  $       8.000  $     10.000  2,000 

Other  services   80.000        80.000  82.000       +  2.000 

Grants,  mtbaldles  and 

contributions   1.329.494    1>329>494  1.908.000  ^.57S^SQ6 

Total  obligations  by 

'^^^'^^   $1,417,494  $1,417,494      $2,000,000  $+582,506 


Authorizing  Legltlatlon 


1976 


Legislation- 


Authorized 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (P.L.  87-256;  Sections  102(b)(6) 

105(d)  Indefinite 

Agricultural  Trade  Developaent  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  Section  104. 
(b)(2)  and  (3).  Special  foreign 

Currency  ,  Indefinite 


Appropriation 
requeat 


$  2.000.000 
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Educatloiul  AcClviCi««  Overseaa 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Progren) 


Yeer 

Budget 
Esciiuce 
Co  Congrees 

Allowance 

Senate 
Al louance 

Appropriati< 

1966 

$1»000»000 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

1967 

1»800»000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1968 

7,400,000 

4,600,000 

— 



1969 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1970 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1971 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1972 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1973 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1974 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1975  ' 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1976 

2,000,000 

A  \^      4')»900  O  •  75  .  pt.  I  -  SO 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
   EatlcMte  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Educational  Activities  Overseas:  "^'^ 
(Special  foreign  currency  progras) 

Appropriation                                  $1,000,000  $1,000,000  $2,000,000  +1.000,000 

Obligations                                       1,417.494  1.417.494  2.000.000  +  582,506 

•Sew  Awards                                          51  51  59  +  ^3 


GenigiX  Stateaent 

t..rough';;^rch  «rt«iMnf  k""^''  "  ''^^S'hen  America  eduction 

tiitougn  research  and  training  abroad  aponaored  by  Aaerican  institution.  p-oI.,— 

standin"  i"f"«r'  ."airs  "nd  l^ter und«" 

ZT,  J1  T  '°  ""^  1»P"«  the  professional  competence  of 

^ov.S  produce  new  knowledge  through  research,  and  to  develop  m^. 

proved  curricula  and  Instructional  materials  for  all  levels  ot  American  educatl^. 

*farrstlve 

Program  Purpose 

The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  use  the  foreign  currencies,  which  are 
declared  by  Treasury  to  be  In  excess  of  U.S.  Goverment  operational  needa.  to 
help  develop  American  capabilities  in  international  and  intercultural  education 
through  selected  resesrch  snd  training  activities  abroad.    Funds  ars  currently 
available  in  Egypt.  India,  Pakistan.  Poland  and  Tunisia. 


Discretionary  grants  are  made  to  U.S.  inatitutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
dividual researchers.  State  and  local  education  agencies,  snd  non-profit  education- 
al organizations. 

Sections  102(b)(6)  and  105(d)  of  the  Hutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  <Fulbright-Hays.  P.L.  87-256)  and  Sections  104(b)(2)  and  (3)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  83-480)  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
acquired  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  coimnodities  sbroad.  loan  repayments, 
and  other  sources  for  educational  purposes. 
Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

A  total  of  $2,000,000  in  available  foreign  currencies  is  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  fund  a  total  of  69  individual  and  group  projects  for  766  participants. 
A  significant  number  of  the  group  projects  will  be  geared  toward  assisting  States 
to  retrain  teachers  to  meet  new  curriculum  requirements  in  world  cultures.  Program 
management  will  stress  curriculum  development  because  of  its  Inherent  multiplier 
effect  and  will  seek  maximum  effectiveness  through  encouragement  of  cooperative 
arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities,  school  systems,  professional  associa- 
tlons.  and  non-profit  educational  organizations.    Continuing  attention  will  be 
given  to  cost-sharing  arrangements. 
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Specific  program  plans  include  Che  following: 

!•    Group  Training  and  Curriculum  Dcvelopment'-ADproximatclv  29  awards  will 
will  help  provide  first-hand  scudy  and  relevant  educational  experience 
in  another  culture  as  well  as  preparation  of  curriculum  guides  and 
teaching  materials  for  improving  instruction  of  international  and  in' 
tercultural  studies  in  American  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.    Croup  Projects  will  be  carried  out  in  academic  year  1976-77 
(beginning  with  summer  1976)  and  the  580  participants  will  include 
educators,  administrators,  and  advanced  students  specializing  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies. 


2.  Advanced  LanRuage  Training — Five  projects  will  provide  advanced-level 
language  instruction  and  cultural  orientation  in  special  summer  and 
year-long  intensive  programs  in  selected  non-Uestem  languages,  such 

as  Polish,  Arabic,  and  Hindi-Urdu,  for  teachers  nnd  prospective  teachers 
of  foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 

3.  Research  and  Studies — Approximately  30  fellowships  will  be  awarded  for 
the  production  of  new  knowledge  by  key  faculty  members  and  by  doctoral 
candidate?)  engaged  in  dissertation  research.  Three  research  contracts 
will  be  awarded  for  linguistic  studies  or  preparation  of  foreign  language 
textbooks,  and  two  contracts  for  the  compilation  of  research  reference 
materials  (including  bibliographies  and  translation  of  selected  foreign 
publications  on  education). 

Accomplishments  for  Fiscal  Year  1974-75 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  total  of  $2»266,321  was  obligated,  providing  assistance 
to  approximately  859  individuals  participating  In  79  piojects  conducted  in  India, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  and  Pakistan  during  summer  1974  and 
academic  year  1974-75., 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,433,341  helped  support  33  group  projects  abroad  for 
training  and  curriculum  development  involving  665  advanced  students  and  faculty 
members  for  all  levels  of  the  American  educational  spectrum;  $449,147  provided  6 
advanced  level  language  training  programs  for  158  students;  $289,475  supported  18 
individual  faculty  and  18  doctoral  research  fellowships;  $8'i,358  funded  two  con- 
tracts for  the  preparation  of  foreign  language  textbooks;  ind  $10,000  was  utilized 
for  bibliographic  projects  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  an  amount  of  $1,417,494  (which  includes  $1.0  million  in 
appropriations  and  the  remainder  carryover  from  that  fiscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion will  support  51  projects  in  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs. 
Cost-sharing  requirements  and  cooperative  institutional  arrangements  will  maximize 
program  impact  and  effectiveness.    Specifically,  assistance  will  be  provided  for 
about  21  group  projects  for  training,  curriculum  development,  and  advanced  language 
instruction;-  14  faculty  research  fellowships;  14  doctoral  dissertation  research; 
and  2  educational  bibliographic  projects  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation.    Projects  will  be  carried  out  during  sur.ncr  1973  and 
academic  year  1975-76. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 
FY  1976 


II.    Estiaatcd  Obligations  by  Program  Category 


1974  1975  1976 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate 


Croup  Training  and 
Curriculum  Development 


Total  no.  of  projects   33  18  29 

No.  of  participants   665  360  580 

Average  cost  per  participant   $2,155  $2,246  $1,638 

Total  cost   $1,433,341  $808,494  $950,000 

Advanced  Language  Training 

Total  no.  of  projects   635 

No.  of  participants   158  90  156 

Average  cost  per  participant   $2,843  $3,333  $3,200 

Total  coiit   $449,147  $300,000  $500,000 

Research  and  Studies 

Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad 

No.  of  projects   18  14  10 

Average  costs   $6,471  $7,000  $8,000 

Total  cost   $116,480  $98,000  $80,000 

Faculty  Research  Abroad 

No.  of  projects   18  14  20 

Average  cost   $9,610  $11,000  $15,000 

Total  cost   $172,995  $151,000  $300,000 

Language  and  Area  Research 

No.  of  projects   2  3 

Average  cost   $42,179  $50,000 

Total  cost   $84,358  $150,000 

Comparative  Education 

No.  of  projects   2  2  2 

Average  cost   $5,000  $30,000  $5,000 

Total  cost   $10,000  $60,000  $10,000 
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OFFICE  OK  EDUOVTIOK 


Educational  activities  overseas 
(Special  foreign  currency  program) 


Prograo  Purpose  and  Accompli shaentt? 


Activity:    G'"ants  to  Anerican  institutions 


1976 


1975 
Egtinate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Est  inatc 


Appropriation 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


Indefinite 


$2,000,000 


Obligations 


(1.A17.A94)  a>4l7,49A) 


(2,000,000) 


Purpose:    U.  S. -owned  excess  foreign  currency  is  used  to  strengthen  American 
eUucation  through  research  and  training  abroad  sponsored  by  American  institutions. 
Projects  focus  on  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  world  affairs,  and  Inter- 
cuUviral  understaitiitng  and  are  designed  to  expand  and  inprove  the  professional 
conpetnece  ct  iXnerican  educators,  to  produce  ne*--  knowledge  through  research,  and 
to  develop  Improved  curricula  and  instructional  naterials  for  all  levels  of 
Aaiericau  education. 

Explanation?    Applications  are  received  from  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, indl"^dual  researchers.  State  education  agencies,  public  school  systems  and 
non-profit  education  agencies,    l.'ith  the  advice  of  outside  consultants,  the  pro- 
grams staff  reviews  projects  and  reeoicraends  approval  to  the  Director  of  the 
Divtsion  of  International  Education.    The  recommended  projects  are  forwarded  to 
appropriate  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and  binatlonal  cotmnisslons  for  coment  on 
feasibility  and  host  country  concurrence.    A  final  review  of  all  programs  conducted 
under  the  Fulbright-;*ays  Act  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  an 
autonomous  body  appointed  by  the  President  which  provides  general  supervision  for 
all  prograns  carried  out  under  t*»*»  aegis  of  the  Act. 

Accopplishsents  in  1975:  The  program  will  include  a  total  of  51  projects  with  an 
estinated  478  participants.  This  includes  21  group  projects,  14  faculty  research 
fellowships*  1^  fellowships  for  doctoral  dissertation  research,  and  2  educational 
bibliographic  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976:    The  estimate  for  1976  provides  for  a  total  of  69  projects 
with  an  estimated  766  participants.    This  includes  34  group  projects,  30  fellow- 
ships for  faculty  and  doctoral  dissert  tlon  field  research,  3  research  contracts 
and  2  educational  bibliographic  proj* 
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DEP*\RTMOT  OF  UEAITH.  roUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1976           July  1  -  Sept.  30,  1976 
Estlflate   Estlnate  

Appropr  l«it  ict   $  2 , 000, 000  0200 , 000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


1976  July  1,  -  Sept.  30,  1976 
Eatlamte   Estimate 


Grants  to  American 

institution   $2,000,000  $200,000 


Obligations  by  Ob-jcct 


1976  July  1,  -  Sept.  30,  1976 
taummtt*  Estimate  


Travel  and  transpostat Ion 

of  persons   $      10,000                    $  5,000 

Other  services   82,000                     75  000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

contributions   1,908,000  120,000 


o 
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EducAtional  Activities  Overseas 


Special  Foreign  Currency  Prograa 


Intena  Budget 


Justification 


A  total  of  $200>000  In  excess  foreign  currencies  Is  requested 
for  the  period  July  1  -  Septeaber  30 »  1976.    These  funds  will 
be  used  to  support  the  following  activities:    two  education 
seolnars  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers •  one 
each  In  India  and  Pakistan^  at  a  total  cost  of  $120»000; 
$15,000  will  be  used  to  reloburse  the  Departasnt  of  State  for 
professional  services  rendered  to  Office  of  Education  grantees 
abroad;  $60»000  will  be  tMde  available  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  continue  activities  Involving  the  coo|>llatlon  of 
research  reference  oaterlals  (Including  bibliographies  and 
translations  of  selected  foreign  publications  on  education) s  and 
$5»000  win  be  used  to  pay  travel  costs  and  expenses  for  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  officials  performing  on-site  evaluations  of 
grant  projects  In  excess  foreign  currency  countries* 
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Fridat,  March  14, 1975. 
STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 

WITK£SS£8 

EBWABB  T.  YORK,  DEPUTY  COICXISSIOKBB  FOB  XAKAQEXSNT 
DB.  TEBEELL  H.  BELL,  COXlflSSXONEB  OF  EBUCATXOK 
XENKETR  A.  KOHL,  ASS0CL4TE  COXICXSSXONEB,  OFFICE  OF  QT7AB- 
AKTEED  L0AK8 

EDWIN  PABXEB,  DIBECTOB,  DIVISION  OF  PBOORAX  SYSTEMS,  OF- 

riCE  OF  QUABANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 
CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTINQ  BUDGET  OPFICEB 

CHARLES  HILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

Mr.  Flood.  We  will  now  take  up  the  student  loan  insurance  fund. 
The  witness  is  Edward  T.  York,  Jr.,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Management.  We  have  vour  biographical  sketch,  Mr.  York,  and  we 
will  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point 

[The  biographical  sketch  follows:] 

Name :  Edward  T.  York,  Jr. 
Position :  Depty  CoDimissioner  for  Mimagement. 
Birthplace  and  date:  May  2, 1930,  Chicago,  Ul. 
GUiication :  Benjamin  i>^aukUn  University,  B.C.S. 

Bxi>erience.  present:.  Deputy  Comndssioner  for  Managenient.  1072-73:  Deputy 
Administrator*  Oflkv  of  Price  Monitoring  Cost  of  Living  Council,  ld71~72: 
Depiity  Director.  Office  of  Program  Oj)erations  Priw  Comndssion.  194K^-71 :  Cldef, 
Program  Review  and  Resources  Management.  Goddard  Space  FUglit  Center, 
XAS.\.  um-<J8:  Chief,  Industrial  Cost  Analysis  OfBce  Assistant  Chief,  Procure- 
ment Division  Chief.  Program  Support  Division.  ll)r»7-<53:  General  Accounting 
Olfce.  195W>7 :  Morton  F.  Swift  &  Co.,  CPA's. 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  You  may  proceed^  Mr.  York. 

General  Statement 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  York.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
pleased  to  ap{)ear  before  this  committee  to  request  an  appropriation 
of  $-201.8  million  for  the  student  loan  insurance  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1076,  an  inemisc  of  $4487^000  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  revised  request 
of  $197,600,000. 

The  guanmteed  student  loan  program  is  one  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's nnijor  student  aid  nromanis.  It  supports  the  goal  of  equalizing 
educational  oppoi-tuuity  1)V  helping  stnaents  ovei-come  financial  bar- 
riers to  a  postsecondary  education.  Like  the  basic  opi)ortunity  grant 
program,  tnis  loan  program  affonls  students  the  freedom  to  select  the 
school  of  their  choice  and  course  of  study  they  i)refer.  The  higher  edu- 
cation appropriation  includes  our  request  for  interest  subsidies,  spe- 
cial allowances,  and  death  and  disability  payments  related  to  the  loan 
pro<rmm.  Requirements  for  staffing  and  coinputer  services  are  included 
in  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation.  The  student  loan  insurance 
fund  represents  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  gjiaranteed  student  loan 
program  which  requires  payments  in  connection  with  loan  defaults. 

The  fund  was  authorized  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
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to  pay  claims  for  defaults  on  federally  insured  and  federally  reinsured 
student  loans  out  of  insurance  premiums,  collections  on  defaulted  loans, 
and  other  receipts,  as  well  as  from  funds  ap](>ropriated  for  the  purpose. 

The  requested  $201.8  million,  together  with  an  estimated  $^4.7  mil- 
lion in  otlier  receipts,  will  be  needed  to  cover  obligations  amounting  to 
an  estimated  ^6.4  million.  Claims  for  146,000  loans  insured  directly 
bv  the  Federal  Government  account  for  $146.0  million,  while  90,000 
claims  by  guarantee  ageniccs  against  the  reinsurance  program  account 
for  the  other  $90  million.  Loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1976  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  an  estimated  $6.1  billion.  The  program  involves 
19,000  lenders  and  8,700  schools.  More  than  8  million  loans  will  have 
been  made  by  the  end  of  1976. 

The  expansion  of  collection  efforts  in  the  regional  offices  with  m- 
creases  in  staff  planned  for  1976  will  result  in  an  increase  in  collections 
on  defaulted  loans  in  the  Federal  insurance  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  $17.1  million  will  be  collected  in  fiscal  year  1976  compared  to  an 
estimated  $7  million  in  1975. 

The  guarantee  agencies  are  expected  to  collect  $13.8  million  under 
the  Federal  reinsurance  piogram. 

We  are  also  moving  ahead  in  our  overall  objective  of  strengthening 
the  administration  and  management  of  the  program  and  of  reducing 
the  default  rate.  As  a  part  of  our  effort  to  improve  management  of  the 
program,  we  have  consolidated  all  rehtted  aspects  of  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  und^r  a  single  project  manager  who  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Management,  and  have  reorga- 
nized the  management  structure  of  the  program  on  functional  lines. 

Concurrently  with  improving  operational  procedures,  expanding 
resources,  and  full  utilization  of  the  budget  estimation  model,  we  are 
also  augmenting  our  program  of  on-site  review  and  examination  of 
lenders,  schools,  and  State  aeenciea  to  assure  that  proper  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  practices  are  being  followed  in  making,  servicing  and 
collecting  loans.  New  and  revised  regulations  were  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1975,  designed  to  more  ade<^uately  protect  student  borrowers 
by  requiring  that  educational  institutions  provide  prospective  students 
with  descriptive  information,  establish  ec^uitable  lefund  i)olicies  and 
comply  with  other  provisions  which  will  improve  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  reduce  defaults.  These  regulations  also  establish 
procedures  providing  for  the  suspension,  limitation  and  termination  of 
both  schools  and  certain  lenders  tliat  violate  the  provisi*3ns  of  the 
regulations.  These  latter  efforts  ^jjiould  contribute  significantly  over 
the  long  run  to  reducing  the  level  cf  defaults.  ; 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatior^and  Welfare  trans- 
mitted to  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representtitives  on  FelHiiary  27 
1975,  legislative  proposals  to  further  reduce  defaults.  Three  important 
features  of  this  propowtl  are;  (1)  an  >ncentive  offered  to  lendirs  to  en- 
courage the  multiple  disbursement'^.of  loans  over  the  course  ofia  school 
year;  (2)  provision  toeliminate proprietary  schoolsaseligible lenders; 
and  (3)  an  amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  make  student  loans 
nondischargeid)le  in  bankruptcy  during  the  5-year  period  after  the 
first  installment  thereon  becomes  due. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wish 
to  ask. 
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ACCtTKACT  or  ESnXATES 

Mr  Flood.  You  were  here  recently  to  testify  in  the  suppl-jmenttl 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1975  to  take  caw  of  loan  defaults- 
Can  you  give  us  some  assurance  that  you  would  not  be  hack  next 
year  with  a  1976 supplemental  appropriation! 

Mr*  Beu^  No,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  we  would  not^  particularly  with 
the  economy  changing  like  it  is  and  the  lack  of  employment  and  the 
heavy  unemployment  for  youth.  It  might  well  be  that  we  will  be  back. 
I  cannot  be  sure. 

Mr.  FtooD.  Is  your  computer  capable  of  predicting  future  default 
claims? 

Mr.  BEtu  Its  track  record  has  not  been  good.  I  have  wormy  feelings 
about  it. 

Mr.  York.  There  has  been  a  significant  change  since  last  year  in  our 
ability  to  deal  with  prediction  of  defaults.  If  you  recall  for  a  couple 
of  years  we  have  been  talking  to  you  about  a  loan  estimation  model  vrt 
had  in  preparation. 

As  of  October  last  year  we  finally  got  that  to  ito  operational  state. 
In  terms  of  dealing  with  claims  the  operation  of  that  model  is,  we 
think,  pretty  good.  It  is  certainly  much  better  than  anything  we  hare 
had  before.  It  is  based  on  8  years  of  data  across  eight  different  cate- 
gories or  types  of  schools. 

We  tliink  that  although  there  certainly  could  be,  as  Dr.  Bell  indi- 
cates, some  major  perturbations  that  cannot  be  put  into  that  model  at 
this  point  in  time. 

^  Mr.  Bell.  My  fear  is  that  the  current  recession  is  not  going  to  take 
into  account,  and  we  have  not  had  experience  with  a  recession  this 
deep.  That  is  why  I  was  responding  the  way  I  was. 

DEPAVtT  lAin 

Mr.  Flood.  What  was  your  defoult  rate  last  year  f 

Mr.  YoHK.  In  197.5  it  was  18  percent  in  the  Federal  program.  When 
I  say  default  rate.  I  am  really  saying  that  is  the  percenUge  of  claims 
filed.  Tliat  is  not  the  loss  rate  to  the  Government 

Mr.  Fvooo.  What  was  the  last  year  f 

Mr.  York.  In  1974  it  was  14.4  percent 

Mr.  Ftx)od.  What  will  it  be  next  year! 

Mr.  York.  We  are  predicting  19  percent  for  the  federally  insurad 
program,  justa  1-percent  increase  in  thedefault  rate. 

Mr.  Frx)oi>.  Suppose  you  supply  for  the  record  the  default  rate  for 
fiscal  1974. 1975. 1976*  and  show  us  how  you  calculate  that 

(The  information  follows:] 
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Insert  1793A 


Default  Rates  and 
Method  of  Calculation 
(Dollars  Ln  Millions) 


Estimated  Rates 

Eatimated  rates  for  the  periods  ending  June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30, 
1976  are  as  follows: 


Cumulative  disbursed  loans 

Federally  insured  

Guarantee  agencies  

Combined  Total  

Cumulative  Matured  loans 

Federally  insured  

Guarantee  agencies  

Combined  Total  

Percent  of  disbursed  loans 
outlured 

Federally  insured  

Guarantee  agencies  

Combined  total  percent... 

Cumulative  defaults 

Federally  insured  

Guarantee  agencies  

Combined  Total  

Estimated  default  rates 

Federally  insured  

Guarantee  agencies  

Combined  default  rates... 


As  of 

6/30/74 

As  of 
6/30/75 

AS  0£ 

6/30/76 

2,666 
3,759 

3,309 
4.384 

4,065 
5.120 

6,425 

7,693 

9,185 

952 
2,179 

1,481 
2,571 

2,147 
2,964 

3.131 

4.052 

5,111 

(36%) 
(58%) 

(45%) 
(59%) 

(53%) 
(58%) 

49% 

53% 

55% 

137.0 
110.8 

266.7 
191.5 

408.1 
312.4 

247.8 

458.2 

720.5 

(14.4%) 
(  5.0%) 

(18.0%) 
(  7.4%) 

(19.0%) 
(10.5%) 

7.9% 

11.3% 

14.1% 

Method  of  Calculation 

The  Office  of  Education  uses  estimated  matured  paper  (defined  as  the  cumulative 
dollar  amount  of  all  loans  disbursed  except  these  currently  in  the  in-school/ 
grace  period)  for  the  computation  of  default  ratios.    The  default  ratio  is 
expressed  as  the  cumulative  dollar  amount  of  all  default  claims  received  by  the 
Federal  Guvernment  and  the  various  State  agencies  from  lenders  as  a  percentage 
of  the  dollar  amount  of  estimated  matured  paper. 
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Mr.  Flood.  What  rate  arc  you  projecting  for  future  years? 

Mr.  York.  I  think  tlie  projections  go  up  to  an  eventual  21.5  percent 
in  1977  or  1978. 

Mr.  Flood.  AVliat  is  the  highest  rate  tolerable? 
^r^^rtiT-^^^*  ^         ^  really  know  how  to  answer  tlmt  one, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  the  claims  filed,  the  percentage  of  claims 
filed  IS  to  a  large  degree  outside  our  control,  what  we  can  control 
to  a  more  significant  degree  is  the  loss  rate  to  the  Government  which 
lias  to  do  with  how  many  of  those  claims  we  can  convert  to  repayment 
status  and  back  where  we  are  recovering  some  of  those  funds.  For 
the  first  tiiue  in  1976,  with  the  significant  increase  in  resources  which 
you  gentlemen  were  kind  enough  to  help  us  get  last  year  and  with  the 
shght  increase  in  1976,  we  believe  we  can  turn  the  loss  rate  from  12.3 
and  we  are  predicting  an  11.6  actual  loss  rate. 


BANKRUPTCY 


Mr.  Flood.  How  many  of  these  loans  have  been  uncollectible  because 
of  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  York.  The  absolute  numbers  of  loans  that  have  defaulted  as 
a  result  of  bankruptcy  have  increased. 
Mr.  Flood.  Is  it  getting  better  or  worse  ? 

Mr.  York.  In  tenns  or  percentage  of  overall  claims,  the  percent  is 
going  down,  from  3.7  in  1972  to  3.6  in  1973,  3.3  in  1974,  to  a  3.2  level 
!r  percentage  in  terms  of  claims  is  going  down.  The  actual 

dollars  are  expected  to  increase,  but  the  absolute  number  of  loans 
u  u  S^^'^ff  bankruptcy  are  increasing  slightly.  We  think 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  bankruptcy  is  through  our  proposed  legisla- 
tion now  l-efore  the  Congress.  One  of  the  provisions  would  be  to 
eliminate  bankruptcy  as  a  defense  for  the  first  5  years  after  a  student's 
loan  goes  into  repayment 

claims  returned  to  lenders 

Mr.  Flood.  How  many  loans  were  defaulted  because  the  lender 
failed  to  exercise  due  diligence? 

Mr.  York.  That  is  not  a  number  we  have  readily  available.  We  have 
only  in  the  past  few  months  put  into  effect  the  kind  of  reporting 
sj-stem  related  to  our  regional  office  which  will  produce  for  us  that 
kmd  of  information.  As  a  general  proposition  that  percentage  is  quite 
small.  The  number  of  loans  returned  to  lenders  are  normally  returned 
because  of  a  small  failure  on  the  part  of  a  lender  to  accomplish  all 
the  steps  which  are  needed  to  establisli  the  proper  payment  of  the 
claim.  Most  of  these  are  returned  to  us  with  the  necessary  data  and  are 
paid* 

coij^cnoNS  ON  defaulted  loans 

Mr.  Flood.  What  has  been  your  past  experience  in  collecting  de- 
faulted loans?  ^ 

Mr.  York.  During  the  early  part  of  the  program,  from  1968  to  1972, 
miy  about  $800,000  was  collected  with  a  very  small  collection  effort. 
There  liave  been  significant  increases  since  then.  In  fiscal  year  1975, 
we  are  estimating  that  $7  million  will  be  collected  under  the  Federal 
program. 
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UESCi;rs  fjiom  auditiokal  coixectors 

Mr.  Flood.  What  results  do  you  have  from  these  additional  collectors 
approved  by  Con«^rcss  last  year -J 

Mr.  Youic.  A  significant  u  :rense  in  the  actual  dollars  collected,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  through  January  ol,  11>7.5,  just  in  the  Federal  program  wo 
have  collected  $1^41,000  against  an  estimate  of  $7  million  for  the 
total  year. 

In  1976,  with  these  collectoi-s  having  been  onboard  for  ti  considerable 
period  of  time,  we  have  just  completed  a  verv  extensive  program  for 
our  collectors,  we  are  e^stinrnting  a  further  increase  of  up  to  $17*1 
million  in  1976  as  a  result  of  having  these  collectors  onboard. 

DKFAUI.T  niOM  XOXUEGREE  INSTHUTIOXS 

Mr.  Flood.  You  indicated  in  your  budget  that  CO  percent  of  the  de- 
faulters are  from  the  non-degree-grantuig  specialized  institutions. 

Mr.  York,  That  is  the  percentage  for  all  claims  paid  through  fiscal 
year  1974.  In  1973  alone  70.3  percent  of  t!ie  defaults  paid  were  for 
the  same  type  of  school. 

Mr.  Flood.  A\niat  is  being  done? 

Mr.  YoKK.  We  have  issued  some  regulations  which  will  have  a  signi- 
ficant effect,  we  believe,  in  terms  of  protecting  the  student.  For  exam- 
ple, it  requires  the  school  to  institute  a  firm  and  eouitable  i-efund  policy, 
and  to  supply  information  on  its  programs  and  tlie  actual  employment 
of  its  former  students.  It  requires  the  schools  to  assure  that  the  stu- 
dent can  benefit  from  the  school's  t mining  through  the  use  of  admis- 
sions test  or  other  accepted  measures  and  hnally,  it  gives  us  the  ability 
to  limit,  suspend,  or  terminate  schools  or  lendei*s  for  violations  of 
applicable  law  or  i-egulations. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  these  schools  screened  ? 

Mr.  York.  That  has  not  been  a  firm  re(|^uirement  of  the  program 
before  but  it  U  now.  The  provision  of  advisuig  the  student  about  just 
exactly  what  program  is  at  the  schoo!  and  the  employment  history  of 
the  students  wno  have  graduated  from  that  school. 

TRAINING  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  there  a  need  to  better  educate  the  financial  aid  officers? 

Air.  York.  I  giiess  I  would  say,  yes,  tliat  is  a  problem*  It  cuts  across 
all  the  student  aid  programs.  There  ai^e  within  some  of  the  other  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  provision  for  tmining  .student  aid  officers,  that 
will  have  m  effect  on  this  program  also,  I  believe. 

FEDERxVL  defaults  COMPARED  TO  STATE  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Flood.  You  indicate  the  default  rate  for  1976  will  be  19  per- 
cent, that  is,  the  Federal  insurance  program,  while  tlie  State  guaran- 
teed program  will  be  only  10.5  percent.  How  do  you  explain  tliat  big 
spread  there  in  the  default  rate? 

Mr.  York.  We  are  dealing  with  a  different  universe  of  students.  As 
you  pointed  out,  we  are  dealing  with  the  State  guarantee  program 
which  has  a  heavy  student  borrower  population  from  4-year  colleges 
and  universities.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  income  levels  in 
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the  Federal  program  as  opposed  to  the  State  program.  I  think  those 
iiave  asignmcaut  impact. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  we  should  indicate,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have 
soine  Federal  lenders  m  States  that  have  the  guarantee  program.  If 
their  statute  will  not  permit  a  loan  to  certam  private  proprietary 
schools,  the  law  recjuires  us  to  offer  that.  So  we  arc  taking  more  of  the 
high  risk  chentele  in  these  States.  We  do  not  want  to  admit  that,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  State  guarantee  programs  are  better 
inanagers  than  we  are.  I  think  we  would  say  we  are  loaning  to  a  broader 
clientele  and  I  think  more  of  the  low-income  clientele. 


INCnEASE  IN  RECEIPTS 


Mr.  Flood.  You  estimate  a  very  large  increase  in  receipts  from  the 
accrued  inten»st  and  the  loan  repayments. 
Mr.  York.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Based  on  past  experience,  is  that  not  pretty  optimistic? 
How  do  you  arrive  at  that  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  loan  repayment  portion,  is  it  optimistic.  It  is  based 
on  some  fairly  decent  statistics  as  to  what  an  individual  collector  can 
be  expected  to  do,  how  manv  accoimts  that  individual  collector  can  be 
expecteu  to  deal  with  over  the  coui-se  of  a  year,  the  number  of  accounts 
in  repayment  status  and  based  on  the  number  of  receipts  based  on  a 
repayment  status. 

This  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  a  substantial  number  of  people 
m  this  collection  program.  In  June  of  1974,  we  added  to  the  staff  to 
bring  us  to  a  total  of  i35  people  in  the  collections  effort.  In  February 
of  1974,  there  were  only  26  people  doing  that  same  thing.  So,  to  a 
major  degree,  the  increase  in  receipts  is  a  function  of  having  people  out 
there  actually  pursuing  these  claims,  these  defaulted  leans  and  our 
experience  would  sajr,  from  this  past  year,  we  do  not  think  that  esti- 
mate  is  terribly  optimistic.  We  think  we  can  do  a  substantial  job  of 
getting  many  of  these  loans  back  into  repayment  status  which  we 
have  not  previously  even  had  the  ability  to  contact. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  estimate  does  not  take 
into  account  the  present  economic  status  which  has  come  upon  us.  I 
think  we  ]iist  need  to  emphasize  that  considerably. 

EFFECTS  FROM  REGULATIONS  AND  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Flood.  Your  budget  indicates  the  anticipated  effects  from  regu- 
lations and  legislation  along  with  better  management  techniques 
will  improve  this  default  rate  for  the  interim  period.  Will  you  ex- 
plain how  you  justify  that  statement? 

Mr.  York.  The  regulations  give  us  the  ability  to  deal,  as  I  indicated, 
with  schools  and  lenders,  to  limit,  suspend,  or  terminate  those  not 
performing  adequately  under  the  program.  In  our  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  we  are  proposing  to  eliminate  pro- 
prietary schools  as  lenders.  This  is  an  area,  our  statistics  will  show 
wliere  we  have  had  a  high  level  of  delinquencies  and  defaults.  Com- 
mercial lenders  have  a  very  excellent  record  in  this  program.  The 
number  of  efforts  we  are  making  and  have  made  in  the  management 
of  the  program,  in  addition  to  those  regulations  and  the  proposed 
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legislation,  is  a  new  training  program  that  we  are  putting  into  effect 
for  collectors  so  they  can  do  a  professional  collections  job,  increased 
reviews  of  the  leudci-s  thenibelves.  with  particular  emphasis  on  those 
leudei's  where  we  have  had  problen)S  in  the  past.  Then  in  the  State 
guarantee  programs,  we  want  to  be  able  to  go  in  and  do  a  yearly- 
ni-depth  review  of  the  State  program. 

Where  the  IIEW  Audit  Agencv  made  an  audit  of  schools  and  in- 
dicated that  some  coriTctions  nee(l  to  bo  nuide,  we  intend  to  follow  up 
with  regional  pei*sonnel  and  see  that  those  corrections  are  made. 

EFPECl'S  OF  THE  ECONOMY  OX  DEFAULTS 

Mr.  Bell.  My  worry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  after  striving  to  improve 
the  program  an(l  implying  in  our  testimony  that  we  will  miprove,  that 
the  default  rate  will  go  down,  that  we  may  well  come  before  you  with 
a  supplemental,  then  this  committee  will  remind  us  of  this  testimony 
at  that  time.  I  am  hopeful  and  want  to  do  all  I  can,  but  I  am  fearful 
as  to  what  will  happen  with  this  unemployment  and  economy.  And  I 
just  want  to  temper  Mr.  York's  testimony  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  York.  In  addition  to  the  economic  situation,  as  Dr.  Bell  sug- 
gests, there  are  other  things  which  can  happen  wliich  will  create 
problems. 

]Mr.  Bell.  We  are  in  the  business  of  lending  money  to  poor  people 
and  it  is  risky. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Michel. 

DEF.VULTS  AMOXC  VOCJATlOXAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  MicHEi..  How  would  you  explain  the  default  rate  for  voca- 
tional school  students,  in  comparison  with  college  and  university 
students? 

Mr.  York.  I  would  attribute  that  to  the  economic  conditions,  schools 
and  alternative  to  work.  The  place  they  seem  to  migrate  to  most  are 
these  nondegree-granting  technical  schools, 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Michel,  that  it  is  "a  good  deaP'  for  a 
private  proprietary  school.  Many  of  them  are  their  own  lenders.  Cor- 
respondent schools  can  participate  in  this  progranu  Congress  made  it  a 
very  liberal  and  in  my  opinion,  possibly  too  liberal*  It  is  a  way  for 
scliools  in  education  to  make  a  proiit. 

Mr.  York.  I  think,  Mr.  Michel,  as  Dr.  Bell  pointed  out  earlier,  al- 
though there  are  State  programs  in  26  States,  those  programs  do  not 
always  cover  the  non-degree-granting  institutions.  In  almost  every 
State  wc  are  insuring  loans  because  there  are  no  access  to  the  guarantee 
agencies  program  for  students  going  to  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  to  do  it  if  the  Tender  does  not.  That  is  why  our 
default  liite  looks  so  bad. 

Mr.  MiciiEr*.  In  the  past  we  have  run  hito  problems  with  fly-by- 
night  schools  and  veterans  have  been  suckered  into  the  thing.  As  I 
recall,  we  did  at  least  require  the  school  had  to  have  a  2-year  record  of 
some  Kind  before  being  certified  for  loans  for  veterans. 

Mr.  York.  There  is  a  requirement  for  the  schools  to  be  accredited 
within  the  Office  of  Education  system.  Thoy  also  have  a  temporary 
accreditation  for  them  to  participate  in  the  program. 
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SCHOOLS  BECOMING  DEFUNCT 

Mr.  Michel.  Are  there  any  figures  which  would  indicate  some  of 
these  schools  becoming  defunct  or  going  under  ? 
>Ir.  York.  Yes.  There  jirc  a  number  of  schools  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Michel.  Is  it  significant? 

Afr.  York.  In  terms  of  the  total  number  of  schools  and  universities, 
no.  But  there  are  a  number  of  schools  in  this  category  of  non-degree- 
gran  ting  institutions  which  have  gone  under. 

Mr.  MiCHEu  Have  you  any  figures  at  all,  which  would  indicate  how 
many  ofyour  bans  would  be  involved  ? 

Mr.  York.  Not  in  absolute  terms.  The  biggest  single  situation  we 
have  IS  one  where  we,  in  fact,  are  attempting  to  determine  actually 
the  number  of  loans.  We  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  certified 
public  accounting  firm,  to  work  with  a  particular  school  on  the  west 
coast,  to  specifically  identify  how  many  loans  are  there,  how  many 
would  be  valid  claims.  When  a  school  goes  under,  there  always  seems 
to  be  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  all  those  loans  were  valid 
loans.  It  takes  a  long  period  of  time  and  a  lot  of  help  from  our  general 
counsel  to  determine  these  claims. 

COU.ECTIOXS  FR03r  VOCATION'AL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  York,  are  vocational  students  tougher  to  collect 
from  than  those  attending  a  normal  regular  college? 

Mr.  York.  I  do  not  think  we  have  enough  experience  to  be  able  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Mr.  Bell.  Their  default  rates  are  much  higher. 

Jlr.  York.  We  find  reasons  stated  more  frenuently  for  those,  unhap- 
pmess  with  the  education  they  receive,  the  inaoilitv  after  completing  a 
course,  to  be  able  to  get  a  job'in  that  career  field,  thinks  like  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  FTC  has  just  promulgated  new  rules  to  regulate  the 
proprietary  schools. 

OTw  reoulatioxs  reducing  default 

Mr.  Michel.  Will  your  new  regulations  be  of  assistance  on  reducing 
defaults?  ^ 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  The  ability  to  limit,  suspend,  or  terminate  a  school 
until  thov  improve  their  practices  should  be  effective. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  is  the  normal  length  of  time  that  a  lender  has 
to  collect  on  a  loan  bofoie  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  no  time  limit  but  we  nro  looldng  at  this  in  con- 
Ijinction  wirh  our  general  connsol.  We  do  have  language  in  tlie  legisla- 
tion which  talks  about  in  a  reasonable  time,  filing  promptly.  We  are 
trying  to  work  with  our  counsel  as  to  what  is  a  prompt  filing. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  percentage  of  loans  is  iiormallv  collected  by 
the  lender? 

Mr.  Bell  About  82  percent. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  COLLECTING  DEFAULTS 

Mr.  !MiciiEL.  How  long  does  the  Government  seek  to  collect  on  a 
loan  before  it  classifies  it  as  uncollectible  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  There  is  nv  specific  timeframe.  It  relates  to  pui'suiii*;  our 
efforts  to  tlie  degree  and  until  that  point  where  wc  can  conclude  we 
are  unable  to  collect  on  a  loan.  At  that  point  we  turn  it  over  to  the 
General  Accounting  Ottice  and  hopefully,  one  of  these  days  they  will 
turn  a  few  cases  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  litigation.  At 
this  time  we  have  submitted  about  *200  rases  to  GAO  as  uncollectible 
and  not  one  has  been  referi  ed  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MiciiKL.  What  is  the  scuttlebutt 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  unable  to  determine  from  GAO  as  to  when  they 
will  refer  these  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Michel.  In  what  amount? 

Mr.  Bkll.  The  average  loan,  the  current  claim  value  is  about 
$1,000.  I  would  say  that  the  amount  is  a  pait  of  the  problem.  The 
Depaitment  of  Justice  does  not  want  to  follow  with  such  a  small 
amount. 

KElNsriL\NCE  VElJSUS  DIKECT  IXSURAXCE 

Mr.  Michel.  How  do  you  accoimt  for  the  increase  of  $30  million, 
50  percent  in  funding  for  default  programs  under  the  reinsurance 
cc^ipared  to  §12  million  at  9  percent  under  the  direct  iiisumnce 
program. 

Mr.  KoiiL.  It  is  based  on  different  populations  served.  Higher  educa- 
tion continues  for  nnich  longer  than  private  vocational  schools.  They 
would  bo  out  of  payment  status  in  2  years  where  higher  education 
might  continue  for  5  or  more  yeai^s. 

Mn  Flood.  Mr.  Roybal. 

proposed  rule  for  campus-based  programs 

Ml.  Roybal.  I  have  been  informed  by  your  office  that  a  proposed 
rule  dealing  w*tih  a  need  analysis  system  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  disrupts  the  process  of  final  aid  application  so 
awards  this  year  will  be  delayed.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  This  is  not  related  to  guaranteed  school  loans,  it  is  related 
to  the  campus  based  programs.  But  this  rule  is  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioner better  control  and  management  of  the  neecT  analysis  system. 
There  are  two  private  organizations  now  which  make  this  need 
analysis.  They  make  nearly  all  the  need  analysis— about  90  percent  of 
it.  Tliere  w*as  a  large  change  in  the  need  analysis  system  made  without 
prior  consultntion  to  us.  We  felt  we  needed  to  control  this.  And  so, 
we  have  j)romulgated  a  regulation  to  control  it.  We  have  had  over- 
sight hearings  before  Mr.  Ollara  s  committee.  We  have  had  public 
hearings  on  tho  proposed  rule,  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  eontrovei'Sy  surrounding  it.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  delay 
the  program  at  all.  We  think  it  is  going  to  cause  some  administra- 
tive inconvenience  and  we  are  concerned  about  that,  but  we  feel  that 
notw*ithstanding  we  need  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have,  Mr.  Roybal,  is  if  we  leave  these  need 
analysis  systems  free  to  escalate  the  need  analysis,  it  will  in  effect  shift 
the  money  away  from  the  low-income  students  and  our  commitment  is 
to  try  to  concentrate  this  monev  on  the  poor.  I  w*ould  say  the  institu- 
tions and  those  associations  wliich  make  the  need  analysis  strongly 
denv  this,  and  they  have  told  us,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
made  in  the  need  analysis,  they  will  continue  to  target  the  money  on 
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IhJt' Hnt"' ''"^^  Y.-'""  ^f*'  ''''^11''^^  t^"^  regulation  there  to  insure 
'  regulation  they  will  have  to  operate  under  guidelines 
and  we  will  have  surveillance  and  authority  over  their  system. 

INCREASE  IN  EDDCATIOX  COST 

«v?i!;  F'",'*  ^"^y  increase  the  amount  parents  are 

expected  to  pay  for  the  child's  education  ?  P«n.ms,  are 

ably!"'  '^'^  ^■""''^  shift  the  f onnula  considcr- 

Mr.  RovBAL.  By  what,  almost  50  to  60  percent? 

Our  Unlo^'inflf  ^^^^  '"'^  ^° difference, 

uur  Whole  intent  hero  is  to  Keep  the  money  targeted  where  wo  tliink 

st"S"^"'"'       ''''' °"      loiincfmeri^irdiL  W 

<^o'){,nt?u]!!^^^  T}^\     °^  ^'"^"^  the  money  should  be  placed 

wo uh      abl^fo  fJr'''  ^T^i^     ^'^'"•I'^s  with  low  iScom? 

JSgmu  is  nieaniigleS:  "        "       ""^^"^  ^^-'"^^le  the 

^'^e^S^n^  Siy^^  the  scarce  resources  we  have  we  feel 
we  particularly  need  the  tai^t  there. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  SCHOOLS  CLOSING 

o.i?![lio^°"'\^"  ^Tt®  reference  was  made  to  schools  in  California.  What 
schools  are,  they?  I  do  not  mean  to  get  the  names  of  he^Ms  T 
bv "PeV^jf    or  not  the^  has  been  a  pa?  eS'estbH  hed 
some  schools  m  California  that  were  started  by  certain  irdividuals 
who  then  sold  them,  and  the  school  subsequently  faikd  Is  this  mom 

mT  Y^r?  ''^''u  established  over  Sie  S  of  yeaS? 

StaL  of  Califo,^;!.  ?  ."v  wH'  *°  P^t*«"»  '^lateJ  to  the 

gXwcAil'^  ^"'^^•"^^  parti!;u7a/|^ii^'"o^ 
b.,«fn„<J°™*^*      ^1?"  '^'^^''^  evidence  to  the  effect  this  is  part  of  a 

'^IZ  XiZZ^TJ.IS?'''''''' '''^ '''' 

ions,  then  at  a  point  in  time,  reached  a  financial  level  wS  it  wS  nn 

ion  that  ^fn  ;  '^"^  t'^^  committee  then,  that  it  is  your  opin- 

Mr.  Bell.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RoTBAL.  It  was  not  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  So,  it  is  possible  then  that  the  intent  of  tlipc«  „„^„.,c 
wa'stld't^rseSt^th^^         did  npt'lLlre  pii'fiK 
th?refo^:;e\frnSo\rk^^^^  not  Lcessful  and, 

Mr*  Bell.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  RoyB.VL.  Wliat  were  you  referring  to  wliere  somebody  got  up 
aiid  walked  oil'  with  the  zuouey?  .   .  ^ 

Mr.  Bell.  We  were  oil*  tlxe  record  at  that  time  but  I  did  indicate  off 
the  record,  the  person  did  close  the  doors  and  walked  oil'  witli  a  suit- 
case of  money. 

Mr.  RoYUAL*  I  am  saddened  to  hear  of  pei-sons  who  would  do  this. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  trying  very  hard  to  address  this  in  our  new 
legislation.  There  have  been  many  instances  where  the  money  from 
the  program  has  been  used  to  Knaiice  the  schools  rather  than  the  edu- 
cation of  the  students,  particularly  where  the  school  is  the  lender, 
turn  that  paper  around,  sell  the  paper  to  a  conxmercial  lender,  convert 
it  into  a  cash  How  to  keep  the  school  going,  building  up  a  rather 
sizable  amount  of  economic  value. 

MUTirU:L0AN  DiSBUnSEMENTS 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Is  the  student's  education  financed  in  one  lump  sum? 

Mr.  Bkul.  Depending  on  the  course  being  taken.  If  for  a  number 
of  years,  it  would  bo  over  a  vear-by-year  basis.  But  with  nroprietar}' 
schools  or  correspondence  schools,  it  is  gradual  payment.  vVe  are  tiy- 
ing  to  encourage  lenders  to  make  multiple  disbursements.  For  examj>Ie, 
if  you  are  dealing  ^vith  a  3-part  term,  to  disbui-se  $500  at  the  begin- 
ning and  $500  later,  to  make  sure  the  funds  are  available  to  pay  bick 
the  loan  if  the  student  dropped  out.  , 

Mr.  ROYB.VL.  Such  an  arrangement  would  aho  discourage  speculating. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  it  would.  .     .  , 

Another  thing  we  have  done  in  our  proposed  legislation  is  to  prohibit 
proprietary  scliools  from  being  a  lender  as  well  as  operating  as  a 
school.  We  think  this  will  give  us  better  control  than  we  have  now. 
We  think  this  will  be  another  improvement  in  the  program. 

STATUS  OF  proposed  I-EOISLATION 

J^Ir.  RoYBAL.  May  I  ask  where  that  proposed  legislation  is  at  the 

"^iTr.^BELL.  We  have  given  testimony  on  this.  It  has  been  introduced 
and  the  authorizing  committees  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  we  have 
ffivon  testimony  on  that.  ,    i   •  i  •     •  u 

Mr.  RoYBAL.' Which  committee  is  handling  the  legislation  m  the 

House?  ^    .     ^  *      .  ^ 

Mr.  Bell.  Select  Subcommittee  on  Higher  Education,  Congressman 

O'Hara  is  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Mr.  RoYBAL.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  and  I  would  like 

to  follow  this  up. 
Mr..  Bell.  Thank  yen,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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JUSTIRCATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


ApproprUcion  Ettimace 


SIVDENT  LOAN  INSinUKCE  FUND 


For  tht  Student  to«n  Insurance  Fund  authorixcd  by  th«  Klghtr  Education 
Act  of  1965,  I>U5.0OO,OO0l  $:i0l,787,000.  to  reaaln  available  until  expended. 

For  the  **Student  loan  insurance  fUnd"  for  the  period  July  2,  29?e 
through  September  SO,  19?€.  $50,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  exptndedM 

y  To  pay  default  paymenta  from  the  Student  Loan  Inturance  Fund  during  the 
tranaition  period  between  fitcal  year  1976,  which  «ndi  June  30,  1976. 
and  fitcal  year  1977,  which  begint  October  I,  1976, 
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*    DEPAK1XENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  VELFAHE 
Office  of  Education 

Student  Loan  Xntur«iic«  Fund 

Aaountg  AvlUble  for  Obllftlon 

1975 

R»vi»ed  1976 


Appropriation   $115,000,000  $201,787,000 

Proposed  supplemental   82>600>000   

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation   197,600,000  201,787,000 

Receipts  and  carryover  balsncet 

Insurance  prealu*   3,000,000  3,200,000 

Accrued  Interest  Income   6,500,000  11,800,000 

Loans  repaid   13  AOO.OOO  30,900,000 

UnobUtated  balance,  start  of  year   7,429,000  14,506,000 

UnobllMted  balance,  end  of  year   >I4. 506.000  -25.756.000 

Subtotal,  receipts  and  carryover  balaacaa   15,523,000  34,650,000 

ReplaccMnt  of  1974  borrowing  authority   -19.031.000   

Total,  obligations  *.  •  $194,092,200  $236,437,000 
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Sim— ry  of  ChiMM 

l»7$  MttMt«<l  obltMttoa   ,,,,  ^ 

m  »(o»M«4  .up,i,int.i  .i.i.!!...!.::.::::::::::::::::::  *  miSSiSS 

Im«:   rerttoa  of  Mrplcicntal  required  to  rtplac* 

W74  Iwrroving  authority   _„  ^ 

forttonof  aupylaMiital  to  rtplac*  4acr««M  tn  r.c.lpt*..!...  ".'"ttIooq 

Subtotal,  1975  rtvi**d  oMliatton   $m.0»2.000 

im  ..tt«t«l  obltgatton   23«.'«37.'oOO 

Hat  chaM.  U  fundU.  Kval   ,  42.W5.000 

tupUaatlon  of  chang«« 

*JM  oi'SM'?!*,?""  r*'^"*?.i;  connacttoa  with  dafaulta  arc  txp^tad  to  total 
«J*.437.0OO  ta  ftacal  yaar  1»7«.  an  tncraaa*  of  $42,345,000  above  th<  ravlMd 
1»75  U^l  of  $1*4.092.000.    Tht.  $236,437,000  tm  d.fauU.w'wVwoSJrin^b, 
J^Hs^tJoS!"  '"^   of  $14.*5O.0OO  and  .„  ap^^J'tSti^S'H"''  ^ 

On  an  appropriation  baata.  tha  197«  raquaat  of  $201,787,000  rMraanta  u. 
llVl'l^  of  $4,187,000  ov.r  th.  ravtaad  1975  lev.1  of  $197.6^^60$?'  ?^ 
$197,400,000  appropriation  laval  conattta  of  $115,000,000  inacttd  In  ch.  r.«.l.r 
1»75  appropriation  bill  and  a  propoa«l  .upplaLnJirrC.rSf  «2!6o5!;^T*" 

On  a  funding  Uvel  baaU.  the  1976  approprtationa  raqueat  rcpraatata  an 

W  r  li?L""?hU  f  '~«"f!*'  -PPropriJ.tion  re^uatud  tS  pay 

;;;;  Ji5*5^  .^K'*      b«cau»«  th*  1975  ravia*d  appropriation  rcaucat  of 
$197,600,000  included  S19.O31.0OO  to  raplac*  1974  borrowing  authority  Lvta. 
•  bUaoe*  of  $178,569,000  for  1975  claia*.    Thu*.  th*  1976  r.Su«*t 
a.  i-craaa.  of  $23,218,000  ovar  th.  $178.569.000*rM!iJL  foJMJJ  lutV^T 
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iuditft  Authority,  Activity 


Pjj»,,                                             1975           lf75  1976       Inert***  or 

,   £«tltttf       Rtvlgtd  t<tlm«te  D»crea>€ 

Fcdtftal  tn«ur«nc€  FrogrM..  $67,350»000  $143»750,000  $125,837,000  $-17,913,000 
J71  Federal  RclMurance  ^ 

rro;ir*m   47.650.000     S3.SS0.00O     75.950,000  ♦22,100,000 

Ai^propri^tion.....  5115,000,000  $197,600,000  $201,787,000  $+  4,187,00- 


  OblUatlon  by  Activity  

 — _____  ^^^j  ^^^j  j^y^        Incrtate  or 

Kft.  E*tl— f        ItevUta  E»ti>>t«  IWcre<H» 

PAVW^nt  In  connection  with 
def^ultii  on  atudenc  lo«n«: 
366     (;i)  Fcdcr«l  Xncur«nC€ 

rrofran   $80,000,000  $134,092,000  $146,437,000  $+12,345,000 

371     <b)  Federal  K«intur«nce 

rrotran   54.000.000     60.000.000     90>000.000  +30.000.000 

T0t«l  obligation*  $134,000,000  $194,092,000  $236,437,000  $+42,345,000 


Obll&atlona  by  Object 


1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

Estlnate        lUvUed         latlagte  Decreaae 


Inveataenta  and  loann  $129,510,000  $187,773,000  $228,437,000  $+40,664,000 

Insurance  claiaa  and 
lnd«»rulea   4,490,000       $,927,000       8,000,000  +2,073,000 

Interest  ard  dividends   —  392.000    O92.000 

Total  obllMtiona  by  «  .  ^ 

object  $134,000,000  $194,092,000  $2^6,437,000  $+42,345,000 


Authorlslnt  teflalatlon 


l£^laJfttlon! 


Authorized 


1976 

Appropriation 


regueated 


Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  IV-B,  Sections 
421  and  428-431— 
Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund  


Indefinite  $201,787,000 
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Stu4*nt  Um  tntutMc*  Fund 


to  Co(\cr««« 

HouM 
Allov«nc« 

Allov«nC9 

im 

$  550,000 

$  550,000 

$  550,000 

3^200,000 

3»200,000 

3»200,000 

3.200  000 

xm 

• 

... 

1970 

10,124,000 

10,124,000 

10,824,000 

10  124  000 

im 

18,000,000 

16,000,000 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

1972 

12,765,000 

12,745,000 

12,745,000' 

12,745,000 

1973 

44,440,000 

44,440,000 

44,640,000 

44,440,000 

1974 

9S,44I,000 

81,441,000 

88,448,000 

88,448,000 

1975 

115»000,000 

115»000,000 

115»000,000 

115,000,000 

1975  prorot«4 

82»600,000 

1974 

201,767,000 
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Studi.*nt  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Justification 


1975  1975  1976        Increa«»  or 

Eitlauif  Revi««d     Estimate  Dacrwe 


F«daral  Xnauranc*  Program: 

Obligations   $80,000,000  $134,092,000  $146,437,000  +$12,345,000 

Raplaccmant  o£  1974 

Borrowing  Authority....    19,031,000    -19,031,000 

Available  Recaipta 

and  Carryover   -12.650.000  -    9.373.000  -  20.600.000  -  11.227.000  1/ 

Subtotal,  Budgat  67,350,000     143,750,000   125,837,000  -  17,913,000 

Authority 

Fadaral  Reiaauranca 
P  rot  ran: 

Obligationa   54,000,000      60,000,000     90,000,000  -f  30,000,000 

Available  Recaipta  and 
Carryover   -  6,350.000     -  6.150.000   -14.050.000  -    7.900.000  1/ 

Subtotal,  Budgat  47,650,000       53,850,000     75,950,000  +  22,100,000 

Authority 

Total: 

Obligationa  134,000,000     194,092,000    236,437,000  +  42,345,000 

Budget  Authority 

(appropriation)       115,000,000     197,600,000    201,787,000  +  4,187,000 
1/    Negative  amounts  represent  increases  in  receipts. 


General  Statement 

To  assist  in  removing  financial  barriers  to  postsecondary  education,  a 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  was  established  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  program  insuring  student  loans  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

An  appropriation  of  $201,787,000  is  requested  in  order  to  meet  incraaatd 
default  payments. 

This  Fund  enables  the  Commissioner  to  pay  defaults  out  of  insurance 
premiums,  defaulted  loan  repayments,  and  other  receipts,  as  well  as 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Appropriations  are  made  to  cover 
default  payments  on  both  Federally  insured  and  Federally  reinsured  loans. 

The  request  for  Federal  interest  subsidies,  special  allowances,  and 
death  and  disability  payments  on  these  loans — the  major  appropriation  iteti — 
is  presented  to  the  Congress  uniler  the  appropriation  account  for  Higher 
Education.  Requirements  for  staffing  .snd  computer  services  are  included  in 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation. 
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Xtithoritv  and  Purpoac 

To  help  students  finance  their  postsecondary  education.  Title  IV, 
Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-329),  authorizes  a  program 
oi  li'U  interc3t,  d-.'f erred  repaynent  loans,  utilizing  p.rivate  capital.  The  law 
authorizes  Federal  piyments  to  reduce  student  interest  costs  and  to  piy 
^pecial  allowance  to  lenders  as  warranted  by  money  market  conditions 
(provided  under  the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  P.L.  91-95). 
The  program  incl«.des  loans  made  by  States,  loins  insured  directly  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  loint  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
.Moit  of  these  Ittttr  loins  irt  rtinsurid  up  to  80  pircmt  by  the  Fediril 
Covtnaant.    The  law  ilio  eitabllahei  a  Student  Loin  In«urtnct  Fund  from 
wh*  h  defaults  are  paid  and  into  which  ■ppropriatlont  related  to  defaults 
r«nd  othtr  racelpta  ara  dapoaitad. 

Tha  Ftind  anablas  tha  ConOsaioner  of  Education,  without  fiscal  yaar 
limitation,  to  maka  payaante  on  unpaid  principal  amount  a  defeultad  by 
student  borrowara  undar  tha  Federal  Insui.^d  Student  Loan  Program.  Tha 
liability  of  tha  Fund  waa  eubetentielly  increased  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amandaanta  of  1968,  which  euthorlzas  the  CooDieeioner  to  rainaura  loana 
guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  egenclee  to  the  extent  of 
80  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  default  paid  by  the  agencies.  The 
liability  of  the  Fund  was  further  increased  by  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  which  provides  for  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  interest  as 
well  as  principal  in  the  case  of  defaulted  federally  insured  loans  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Amendments. 

Scope  of  the  Program 

By  the  end  of  fiscel  year  1976,  it  is  expected  thet  loan  coonitnents  totaling 
about  $10,024,000,000  win  have  been  made  to  atudents  under  this  program.    It  is 
anticipated  that  lenders  will  have  disbursed  approximately  $9,185,000,000  on  these 
commitments  by  the  end  of  1976.    Of  this  total,  an  estimated  $1,492,000,000 
(16.2  percent)  will  be  disbursed  in  fiscal  year  1976  alone.    Eatimated  matured 
loans,  those  that  have  reached  repayment  status,  will  represent  55.6  percent  or 
95,111,000,000  of  all  disbursed  loans  by  the  end  of  1976.    Approximately  11  5 
percent  ($1,059,000,000)  of  all  disbursed  loans  will  mature  in  1976.    There  are 
over  19,000  lender  a  end  8,700  educe  tional  institutions  which  ere  eligible  for  stu- 
dents to  ettend  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

Sorrower  characteristics  as  shown  in  Table  I  indicate  that  the  program  serves 
a  diverse  population.  Through  fiscal  year  1973,  85  percent  of  the  Federal  ProgrlS 
f       f."*?'**"  percent  of  the  guarantee  hgency  (GA)  borrowers  came 

from  faffllllee  with  groee  incomae  below  $15,000.  For  the  eama  period,  60 
percent  of  the  PP  borrowere  and  53  percent  of  the  GS  borrowers  case 
from  famlllce  with  groee  Incomae  below  $12,000.  It  ie  intereeting  to  note 
that  the  percenuge  of  borrowere  with  incomes  over  $15,000  incraaead  by 
9  percent  for  PP  borrowere  as  compered  to  30  percent  for  GA  borrowere 
for  the  f  lecel  yaare  1968  through  1973. 

The  proportion  of  loens  to  minority  students  is  increaeing.  The 
proportion  increeead  for  FP  borrowers  froa  4  percent  of  loans  in  1968 
to  20  rercent  of  the  loene  in  1973.  For  GA  borrowers,  tne  proportion 
ineraaiied  from  ellghtly  over  9  percent  of  the  loans  in  1968  to  11  percent 
of  the  loans  in  1973.  ^ 
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Borrovtrt  tccsnding  nondsgrtt  f'tncing  voct clonal  Intticucions 
IncrMMd  £or  FP  fro&  8.2  psrcsnt  in  1968  Co  49.3  percenc  In  1973, 
•A  incr«Mft  of  41. 1  psrcenc.    For  GA  borrowsrs  che  rsce  remained  staudy 
vich  5.3  parcanc  in  1968  and  5.3  parcanc  in  1973.  Borrovera  accendin^ 
four  yaar  collagaa  and  uolvaraiciaa  dacraaaad  by  33.9  percenc  for  FP 
borrovara  and  only  5.7  parcanc  for  GA  borrovars.    Borrovera  acquiring 
ch«ir  loana  in  cba  f irac  acadaaic  year  incraaaed  by  20  percenc  for 
FP»  aa  comparad  vich  a  decraaaa  of  2  parcenc  for  GA. 

Tha  parcancaga  of  loana  for  famala  borrovera  has  increaaed  for  che  pariod 
by  4  parcanc  for  FP  and  by  3  parcanc  for  GA  borrovara.  The  number  of 
marriad  borrovara  haa  incraaaad  in  che  FP  by  6  parcanc  and  decraased  in  che 
GA  by  4  parcanc  There  ia  e  ebifc  in  che  aga  direccion  coverd  older 
borrouere  in  boch  prograaa*  a  13  parcanc  incraese  for  FP  and  3  percenc 
for  CA»  vich  a  aignificanc  raduccion  of  7  percenc  for  boch  programs 
for  cha  aga  group  17-20. 

Program  Qparaciona 

The  principal  of  cha  acudanc  loan  ie  provided  by  parcicipacing  lending 
inacicuciona  auch  aa  coosiarcial  banks »  aavinga  and  loan  asaociaciona, 
credic  unions*  inauranca  companiaa*  pension  funds*  and  eligible  educacional 
inacicuciona.    Twancy-aix  Scaca  or  nonprofic  agencies  and  che  Diacricc  of 
Coluabia  adainiacar  chair  ovn  guarancead  loan  program.    The  agenciea  aay 
concracc  vich  che  Cosaalaaionar  of  Educacion,  co  reinsure  80  percenc  of 
cha  principal  acounc  of  cha  loaa  incurred  by  che  agency  in  aeecing  ica 
obligacion  Co  lendera  on  guarancead  loana  in  defaulc.    No  fee  is 
chsrgsd  for  che  reinsursncs., 

The  Federally  Inaurad  Scudenc  Loen  Program  operaces  in  che  remaining 
Scecas.    In  add lei on »  che  Acc  euchorizes  Federal  inaurance  for  lendera 
operecing  on  an  inceracaca  baeie  for  scudencs*  vho  by  vircue  of  cheir 
rceidency»  do  noc  have  accasa  co  cha  Scaca  program.  Under  che  Federal  Program, 
che  Coamieeioner  vill  inaure  cha  lender  100  percenc  of  che  unpaid  principal 
oucacanding  ac  che  ciaa  che  loan  encare  inco  defeulc.    Loene  aiade  under 
che  provieiona  of  che  Educecion  Anandmence  of  1972  are  insured  for  100 
percenc  of  che  unpeid  principal  balance  plus  inceresc.    The  insurance 
preaiuffl  cherged  ie  one  quarcar  of  ona-parcenc  of  che  amounc  diabureed  co 
cha  lander  (vho  may  paee  ic  on  co  che  borrover).    The  fee  ie  peid  for 
che  encicipeced  in-echool  and  12  moncha  grece  period. 

While  che  ecudenC  ia  in  achool»  during  cha  naxiaum  12-aonch  grace 
pariod »  and  during  perioda  of  auchorlzed  defermenc,  che  Federal  Govammanc 
paya  cha  cocal  incerasc  up  co  chs  naximua  7  percenc  on  losns  chsc  qualify 
for  auch  a  aubsidy.    Through  Februsry  28 »  197^,  scud en cs  vhoee  edjueced 
incoce  vaa  lees  Chan  $15»000  par  year  qualified  for  cha  aubeidy.  Under 
che  Educacional  Aaendmanca  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318),  vhich  vera  effeccive  for  che 
pariod  March  1,  1973  chrough  June  1,  1974,  scudence  applied  for  Fedarel 
incaraec  benefice  by  aubmlccing  co  cha  lander  a  recommendacion  by  che 
•ducecional  inacicucion  aa  co  cha  acounc  needed  by  cha  scudenc  co  meec  his 
educecional  coace. 

Since  June  2»  1974 »  any  scudenc,  vhose  adjusced  far.ily  incone  is 
Isss  Chan  $15,000  is  aucomacically  eligible  for  a  subsic^ned  loan  on 
loana  co calling  up  co  $2,000  in  any  academic  year.  Such  scudenca  vho 
vlah  a  aubaidizad  loan  in  excess  of  $2,000  or  scudencs,  hsving  adjuaced 
faally  iccoaaa  cf  $1S»000  or  graacar  and  applying  for  a  subsidized  loan 
of  any  amounc,  muac  aubaic  co  cha  lander  cha  school *s  rscomBendsclon  for 
a  aubaidizad  loan  baaed  upon  cha  achool*a  aaaeeemanc  of  che  family 'a 
abillcy  CO  pay  for  cha  coac  of  aducacion. 
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A  apacitl  •llow4nc«  U  auchorizad  co  ba  paid  to  landera  whan  cha 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Waif are,  in  conaultation  with  the 
Sacrt-wary  of  the  Traaaury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Managemant 
ard        Budget,  datarminea  that  economic  conditiona  are  impeding  or 
threatening       impede  the  fulfillment  of  tha  purpoaca  of  tha  program 
or  that  the  re-'irn  to  the  lander  ia  laaa  than  equitable.    The  rate 
raay  not  exceed  tncee  percent  per  annua  on  tha  average  quarterly  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  loana  made  after  Auguat  1,  1969,  whether  or  not 
I  le  loan  quel if lea  for  Federal  intareat  benefits. 

The  Education  Amandaenta  of  1972  (P.t.  92-318)  increased  the  aaxiaum 
loan  available  to  qualified  undergraduate  and  graduate  borrovera  per 
academic  year  from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  The  aggregate  total  of  loana  ou tat ending 
per  graduate  atudent  vaa  incraaaad  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  including 
lotna  nada  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

Applicationa  for  atudent  loana  may  be  obtained  from  landera,  achoola, 
regional  officea  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  State  or  private  nonprofit 
guarantee  aganciaa.    The  achool  must  complete  a  portion  of  thia  application 
certifying  the  amount  of  loan  needed  by  the  atudent  and  verifying  the 
student  a  enrollment,  hie  coata  and  academic  atanding.    If  the  lender 
agraee  to  make  tha  loan,  approval  muat  ba  obtained  by  the  appropriate 
guarentor.  rr  r 

Any  atudent  nay  apply  vho  haa  been  accepted  for  enrollment  in  an 
eligible  achool  or  who  ia  already  in  attendance  and  in  good  standing, 
and  who  ia  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  Statea  or,  except  for  foreign 
study,  ia  in  tho  Cnited  Statea  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpoae.    In  moat 
Statea,  half-time  atudenta  are  eligible,  but  aome  atate  agency  programa 
Statea*  ^"^^"^^  attendance.    Reaidency  raquiremcnta  -lao  vary  in  aoaa 

Other  information  relevant  to  thia  program  ia  ahown  under  the  Higher 
Education  appropriation. 
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Tabli  I:  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOANS  BY 

STUDENT  BORROWER  CHARACTERISTICS  1/' 

Type  of  Fitctl  Yttr  Dlfftrtnce  of 

 Progrwa        1968  1973  1973  ovr  1968 


Grota  Faally  Incoat  IJ 
Ovtr  $1S,000 


$12,000  and  bclotf 


S«x 
Halt 


Femalt 


Ac«d«aic  Ytftr  Acquirtd 
First  Year 


Age  of  Student 
17-20  yaere 


27  yeera  end  over 

Karltel  Statue 
Single 


Married 


FP* 

6X 

15X 

+9X 

GA 

OX 

30Z 

+30% 

FP 

84X 

63X 

-21X 

GA 

9X 

39X 

+30X 

FP 

4Z 

20Z 

•I-16X 

GA 

9Z 

IIX 

+  2X 

FP 

6SZ 

+  IX 

63Z 

J/* 

-  6X 

FP 

27Z 

31X 

+  kX 

RA 
wA 

37X 

402 

+  3X 

VP 

•»•»* 

+20% 

GA 

33Z 

31Z 

-  2X 

FP 

28Z 

21X 

-  n 

GA 

44Z 

37X 

-  7X 

FP 

12Z 

25X 

+13X 

GA 

6X 

9X 

+  3X 

FP 

61Z 

57X 

-  4X 

GA 

83X 

84X 

+  IX 

FP 

26Z 

34X 

+  8X 

GA 

ISZ 

IIX 

-  kX 

FP 

8.2X 

49. 3X 

+41. IX 

GA 

5.3X 

5.3X 

OX 

FP 

73. 2X 

39. 3X 

-33.9X 

GA 

84. 9X 

79. 2X 

-  5.7X 

Academic  Program  3/ 
Speciellzed  &  Voeet 


College  &  Unlverelty 

1/    Percentegee  were  derived  from  e  20X  eemple-of  ell  student  borrovere 

in  the  program  throuRh  Kerch  31.  1973.  Percentages  shown  represent  responeca 
to  items  on  the  borrower's  application  for  a  student  loan.  In  many  cases. 
lOOU  response  was  not  always  received.  However,  non-resoonse  was  not 
consl^lprpH  sufficient  to  bias  the  percentages. 

2/    The  2^082  family  Income  is  the  total  income  of  the  student's  family 
**     from  all  sources. 


'  3/     Percentages  were  derived  from  a  3?:  sample  of  all  ?:fjdent  borrowers 
"      ir,  the  prcj:ram  through  February  197^.  ^crcentag*-*;  sh^wn  ro->r«^^ent 

responses  to  items  on  the  borrower's  application  for  a  student  loan, 
many  cases,  100%  response  was  not  always  received.  However,  non-response 
was  not  considered  sufficient  to  bias  the  percentages. 


In 


*  Legend 


FP  "  Federal  Insurance  Program 

GA  •  State  Guarantee  Agency  Program 
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Ttblt  XI 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLAIMS  BY 
STUDENT  BORROWER  CHARACTERISTICS  1/ 


Type  of 
ProsrAffl 

Fitctl  YtAr 

1969  1973 

Dlffcrcact  of 
1973  ovtr  1969 

Cto%%  FMlly  incom«  2/ 

$6»001  -  $12,000 

FP* 
GA 

26Z 
37Z 

30Z 
21Z 

+  UX 
-16Z 

$6,000  tod  btlow 

FP 
GA 

5SZ 
33Z 

49Z 
27Z 

-  6Z 

-  6Z 

Adju«t«4  Family  lacone  3/ 
$6,001  -  $12,000 

FP 
GA 

17Z 
33Z 

19Z 
27Z 

+  2Z 
-  6Z 

$6»000  tnd  btlow 


CltlM  frOB  Minority 
Studtntt 


Sex 
Mtle 


Ftmalt 


Att  of  Studtnt 


FP 
GA 


66X 
53Z 


56Z 

UOX 


FP 

15Z 

22Z 

GA 

lOZ 

13% 

FP 

49Z 

51Z 

GA 

40Z 

57Z 

FP 

20Z 

22Z 

GA 

20Z 

lOZ 

17  -  20  yMrt 

FP 

14Z 

6Z 

.GA 

21Z 

13Z 

27  yctrt  tnd  ovtr 

FP 

16Z 

31Z 

Marital  Stttut 

GA 

7Z 

23Z 

Singlt 

FP 

39Z 

36Z 

GA 

47Z 

46Z 

Marrltd 

FP 

23Z 

29Z 

GA 

9Z 

12Z 

Actdtmlc  Program  4/ 

Spaclalized  &  Vocational 


Collage  &  Unlvaralty 


FP 

24. 9Z 

76. 3Z 

GA 

17. 2Z 

16.8^ 

FP 

52. 8Z 

17. 8Z 

GA 

66.0^ 

-  8Z 
-13Z 


+  7Z 
+  3Z 


+  2Z 
+17Z 

-  2Z 
-lOZ 


-  8Z 

-  8Z 


+13Z 
+16X 


-  3Z 
+  IZ 


+  6Z 
+  3Z 


451. 4Z 
- 

-35.0% 
-  7.1% 

J^n"?S**j;73"?jL'^:*^         •  ••"P^*  f"«<»  through 

Juna  30,  1973.  Parcantagea  ahovn  repreaant  raaponata  to  items  -^n 
the  borrower'a  application  for  a  atudent  loan.  In  many  ceaea!  lOOZ 

conaidered  aufflcient  to  bias  the  percentages. 
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i/   Thi  groii  f«mlly  Incomt  It  tht  tottl  income  of  tht  ttudentU  family 
from  ell  lourctt. 

3/    The  edjusted  family  income  it  used  to  determine  if  «  student  ie  eligible 
for  inter eet  benefit  peymente  under  the  program.  The  edjueted  femily 
income  ie  computed  by  eultractiog  e  etenderd  deduction  of  10%  plue  ell 
personal  exempt ione  from  the  groee  femily  income. 

A/    Percentages  were  derived  from  a  50%  sample  of  defaulted  borrower  data 
In  May  1974. 

*  Legend     FP  -  Federal  Insurance  Program 

CA  *  State  Guarantee  Agency  Program 
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Fcdcrcl  Znturtnct  prograa 


1975  1975  1976        IncrtMt  or 

E«tln>f  R«vU«d      E«tltt*f  pgcraaaa 


Ftdtrtl  Inturtncc  Progrca: 

ObllgtclOM                      $80,000,000  $134,092,000  $146,437,000  +$12,345,000 

Repltceatnt  of  1974 

Borrowing  Authority   19,031,000   19,031  000 

Avtiltbit  RectlpCt 


Md  C«rryov«r  -12.650.000   ~    9.373.000  -  20.600.000  -  11.227.000  U 

Tottl,  Budget             67,350,000     143,750,000  125,837,000  -  17.913.000 
Authority 

1/  wcjjative  aiouncs  represent  increases  In  receipts. 


N«rr«tivt 

Authority  «nd  Purw 


A  program  of  Federal  loan  insurance  for  students  and  lenders  who  do  not  have 
resionable  access  to  State  or  privste  nonprofit  guarantee  agency  programs  is 
authorized  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965..  Upon  default  of  student 
borrowers,  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized  to  pav  the  lending 
institution  100  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss.  The  EiwcaUon 
iuDendTOnts  pf  1972  also  provide  that  all  Federally  insured  loan»  made  under  the  new 
IsgltlAtioo  mrt  insursd  for  100  psrcsnt  of  th«  Tinpiid  principtl 
bsltnct  plus  inttrttt,  whether  or  not  ths  losn  qualifies  for  Fedtrtl 
IntsrMC  bsMfits*  In  ths  svsnt  of  dssth  or  totsl  end  psrmsnsnt 
dissbility,  ths  Cooniesionsr  of  Education  dlschsrgss  ths  borrower's  liebll- 
ity  by  peying  the  lender  ihe  totel  Amount  owed.  The  lew  eleo  suthorizee  the 
Coanieeioner  of  Educe t ion  to  cher^e  en  ineurence  preoiua  of  up  to 
one-fourth  of  one  percent  per  yeer  on  the  unpeid  principel  amount  of 
loans  insured  under  thie  program. 

Scope  of  the  Program 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  originally  pieced  enpheeie 
for  insuring  e  loen  on  Stete  end  private  nonprofit  egenciee*  The  Federel 
program  of  insurance  wee  provided  on  e  etend-by  baaia  in  the  event  that 
the  steta  or  privets  nonprofit  egenciee  were  unable  to  provide  edaquete 
coverege.  Todey,  the  T^^derel  Ineurence  Program  ie  opereting  in  26  Stetes,  Guam. 
Pusrto  Rico,  and  the  Trutt  Territoriee  of  the  Pacific.  By  the  end  of 
fiecel  yeer  1976  epproxisetely  $4,065,000,000  in  disbursed  losns  will  hsva 
besn  insured  under  the  Fe-ieral  Program— approximately  44  percent  of  all 
loena  insured  under  the  Gjarenteed  Student  Loen  Program. 

Qparetton  of  ths  Progren  -  Collsction  Efforts 

Ths  Isndsr  must  sxsrciss  ressonable  cere  end  diligence  both  in 
the  making  end  collection  of  loena.  In  the  event  the  borrower  diee 
or  becomee  totelly  or  permanently  dieebled,  the  government  reimbursee 
the  lender  for  the  totel  amount  owed.  No  eubeequent  ef forte  ere  made  to 
recover  thsae  loeeee  either  from  the  borrower  or  from  ths  sststs.  In 
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th«  «v«nt  of  btnkruptcy,  limittd  tffortt  trt  made  firtt  by  tht  ltndin| 
inttitution  tnd  thtn  by  tht  Offict  of  Educttion  to  obttin  retf f irmttion 
of  th«  dtbt  and  tont  borrowtrt  htvt  retffirttcd  thtir  debt  efter 
diecherte  in  benkruptcy.  However,  in  the  event  the  borrower  defeulte 
on  en  obligetion.  other  then  deecribed  ebove,  the  lender  ie  required 
to  a«ke  ell  reeeoneble  efforte  to  effect  collection  before  filin|  e  cleia 
with  the  Federel  Covemoent  for  reiobureenent  of  the  loee.  If  it  ie 
determined  thet  the  lender  hee  not  exercieed  euch  diligence,  the  cleia 
ie  returned  for  further  effort  or  in  sooe  ceeee  ryled  ineligible  for 
peym«nt  due  to  lender  negligence.  The  Federel  Government  providee  lendere 
with  precleim  eeeietence  which  hee  reeulted  in  meny  delinquent  eccounte 
being  returned  to  good  etending. 


Fiecel  Yeer  197>t  Eetimete 

An  appropriation  of  $1?5.837»000  is  requested  for  the  Federal  Insurance 
Program  to  cover  an  increase  in  default  payments  in  1976.  Although  this 
request  represents  a  decrease  of  $17,913,000  below  the  1975  level  of 
$U3»750»000»  an  adjustment  oust  be  »ade  for  $19»031»000  included  in  1975  to 
replace  1974  borrowing  authority.  The  $143,750,000  1975  level  is  reduced  by  the 
$19,031,000  borrowing  authority  to  arrive  at  the  actual  1975  level  of  $124,719,000. 
Thus,  the  $125,837,000  request  for  1976  represents  an  increase  of  $1,118,000 
over  the  adjusted  level  of  $124,719,000.  This  $1,118,000  increase  together 
with  an  incr«.aso  in  receipts  of  $11,227,000  will  support  the  $12,345,000 
increase  in  obligations  (discussed  below.) 

Defaults  under  the* Federally  insured  phase  of  the  program  did 
not  begin  reaching  the  Office  of  Education  until  late  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  Fiscal  year  1973  was  the  first  year  in  which  substantial  numbers 
of  defaults  were  received  and  paid.:  In  addition,  data  had  been  incomplete 
on  rratured  loans  because  of  lender  reporting  problems.  A  corresponding 
lack  of  experience  existed  in  predicting  with  accuracy  the  retc  of 
recovery  on  defaulted  loans  since  the  collection  program  was  relatively  new. 
With  the  experience  factor  of  an  additional  fiscal  year,  1974,  and  the 
implementation  of  a  budget  estimation  model,  the  Office  of  Education  can 
now  more  accurately  estimate  the  number  of  defaults. 

Oblicetione  -  Eetimate  of  Cleiaa  on  Defeulted  Loene 

Peymente  in  connection  with  clelme  on  defeulted  etudent  loene  ere 
expected  to  totel  $146,437,000  in  1976,  en  increeee  of  $12,34^,000  over  the  1975 
revieed  eetimate  of  $134,092,000. 

The  1976  eetimete  wae  developed  ueing  e  budget  eetimation  model. 
The  model  enelyzee  loen  dete  for  the  peet  eight  years  by  eight  major  categories 
of  loene  including  type  of  echool  or  college  end  the  type  progrem 
offered  by  the  echool.  The  model  Indicetee  that  the  defeult  1976 
ie  eetlmated  to  reech  19  percent,  ae  compered  to  18  percent  in  1973,  en 
increeee  of  one  percent.  The  higher  defeult  rete  ie  releted  to  en  increeee  ot 
$666  million  in  matured  loane,  thoee  .het  arc  entering  the  repayment  ttetue 
end  ere  therefore  potentielly  subject  to  default,  anc  to  the 
million  already  in  repny:.ent%tatus.  '^rge  numbers  o'  i^'-nVT^/r  .r. 
this  program  because  of  the  high  Incidence  of  vocational  school  borrowers. 
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tnder  tha  Kedaral  progrtn,  student  loana  are  currently  going 
into  repaytJtnt  atatua  aooner  than  the  State  and  nonprofit  private 
agency  phaae  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  loan  Program.    Thia  relatca 

aL«^nti«r  ^^'f'  to  •?*Sif^^"^        vocational  achool  atudants 

account  for  a  larger  ahare  (49%)  of  the  total  Federal  program  voluae 
beginning  with  fi.cal  year  1971.    Recent  analy.i.  of  clali.  chi?.«eri.tic. 

Ji'f!f..lrfi       ""^^  ""^^^r  through  fiscal  vear  1974,  SQ.7  nercef>t  v#ro  ^or 

defaulted  borrower,  who  attended  nondegree  granting  t^eclilii^  '^'''^ 
Inatitutiona.    For  thoae  that  reported  adjusted  family  incone    72  9 
percent  had  adjuatad  family  incoaaa  of  $6,000  and  balow.  and  50  9* 
percant  $3,000  and  below.    Approximately  a.8  p.rcant^    th.  apecialixad 
and  vocational  d.fault.d  borrow.r.  indicated  a  ninority  rac^r.  «ui 

^^I  L\  borrower,,  and  of  the  total  5  ?8  J^rc^ 

were  male  and  41. 2  percent  were  female.  percent 

«f  ..^?^^!  •'''"^  changes  m  the  characteristics 

of  atudent  borrowers  who  have  defaulted.  Compariaona  aa  to  differencea 
are  mad.  betw.an  fi.cal  y.ar  of  di.bur.eoent  1969  and  1973,  a  spj*  ojfiv 
f  .cal  year..  For  th.  Fed.ral  Program  <FP)  there  is  .„  evident  ?Jcre..I  In 

!«  In^y    ^  '""^J""  ^""^  mcraaaed  significantly,  .even  percent.  There 
i.  an  indication  that  rore  male  borrowers  are  default ►v.l    *     i  ^ 

?il;.':;«:'r"""'.","  '>"""™"  >■•>'•'    ini  ~;  i.: 

loAAlL^Vr  /  ^  be  attributed  to  the  increase  i„  loan,  to  apecialized 
vocational  students,  however,  college  and  university  student  borrower,  may 
alao  have  a  lower  tendency  to  default.  ^ 

Receipt,  and  Carryovar 

1975  1975  1976       Increaae  or 
 ■  Eatlmata  Ravlaed      rmtimMtm     pecreaa  e 

Loana  repaid  (collactlona  on 

defaulted  loana)   $9,700,000       $7,000,000  $17,100,000  +$10,100,000 

Insur anca  Pr emiuma   3 , 200 , 000        3 , 000 , 000  3 , 200 , 000  +      200 . 000 

Interaat  income  on  defaulted 

I®*""  •  2,223,000  4,200,000       7,900,000  +  3.700.000 

Carryover  balance  available, 

start  cf  year   4,132,000  4,760,000       9,587,000  +  4,827,000 

Carryover  balance  not 

available,  end  of  year....  -6>605.000  -9.SB7.000    -17.187.000  -  7.600.000 

Available  Receipts  and  12,650,000        9,373,000     20.600.000  +11.227.000 

Carryover  •  • 
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Collecttont  on  Dcf aultcd_tp.uis 

The  1976  esilmatc  on  defaulted  loans  U  $17,100,000,  an  Increase  of 
1A4  percent  over  Che  $7,000,000  expected  Co  be  collected  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
ThU*sl8nlf*-anC  Increase  U  due  to  vascly  Improved  personpower  as  follows. 
First,  the  fiscal  year  197A  Supplemental  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 
authorized  109  collectors,  an  Increase  of  138  percent;  raising  the  total 
number  of  collectors  to  135.  Second,  37  collector  correspondent  positions 
are  requested  in  the  1976  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation. 

The  estimate  of  $17, 100, COO  Is  based  on  the  assusn)tion  that  an  annual 
receipt  of  $191  will  be  collected  for  each  default  that  has  been  converted 
to  repayment  status  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1976.  Thus,  52,276 
defaults  at  $191  each  will  yield  $10,000,000  in  collections.  In  addition, 
an  average  receipt  of  $110  will  be  collected  for  each  new  default  converted 
to  f^Jpiyment  status  during  fiscal  year  1976,  a  total  of  64,469  new  cases 
worth  an  estimated  $7,100,000  in  collections. 

For  each  personycar  of  effort  not  realized,  the  program  forgoes 
$43,560  (396  x  $110).  Thus,  if  the  37  collector  correspondent  positions 
In  the  1976  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  are  not  authorized,  the 
program  will  fofKO  $1,210,968  In  collections  and  the  conversion  to 
rcp.iyaent  of  11.009  cases. 

Insuranca  Pramiutns: 

A  SMll  dacrcase  of  $200,000  Is  iocludad  for  Inturaoca  prasluM 
for  a  total  of  $3,200,000  co»parad  to  tha  1975  ravlsad  astlaata  of 
$3,000,000.  Tha  Higher  Education  Act  authorUas  tha  charga  of  an 
Inaursnca  premium  in  tha  amount  of  ont-fourth  of  ooa  parcant  par 
annua.  Tha  praaluos  are  actually  collsctad  in  advance  for  tha  Interim 
parlod  which  can  run  for  five  yaars  and  tha  avaraga  insuranca  praalua 
is  $6.50.  This  Increase  ralatas  primarily  to  an  Increase  in  tha  number 
of  disbursed  loans  subject  to  pramlums  .f rom  tha  1975  revised  aatinata  of 
459,000  to  a  new  total  of  504,000.  Tha  $6.50  rate  is  applied  to  tha  504,000 
new  loana  to  arrive  at  tha  $3,200,000  In  prtnluma  Incomes. 

Interest  Income: 

For  Interest  income  on  defaulted  loani,  an  increase  of  $3,700,000 
Is  estimated  for  a  total  of  $7,900,000  compared  to  the  1975  revised 
estimate  of  $4,200,000  since  more  loans  are  In  default.  Interest  Incoma 
is  estimated  by  applying  an  average  rate  of  7  percent  to  $253  million 
In  defaulted  loans  received  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  outstanding 
at  tha  beginning  of  fiscal  yaar  1976.  Thus,  approximately  $253  million 
would  be  subject  to  interest  for  a  total  of  approximately  $17.7  million. 
Baaed  on  experience,  this  amount  Is  further  adjusted  by  assuming  that 
45  parcant  of  the  interest  will  be  collected  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  that  55  percent  will  be  written  off  as  uncollecteble.  Thus  only 
$7.9  million  of  the  $17.7  million  Is  Included  In  the  estimates. 

The  1975  revised  estimate  assumed  a  7  percent  rate  applied  to 
approximately  S130  million  In  defaulted  losna  for  a  total  of 
$9.1  Jljilllon.  This  Amount  was  further  reduced  by  applying  the  45  percent 
factor  to  arrive  at  the  net  $4,200,000  In  interest  income.  Interest 
due  the  Federal  Government  on  defaulted  loans  Is  estimated  as  It 
accrues  and  is  shown  as  Income  In  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
even  though  the  Interest  will  not  be  evalleble  to  meet  Fund  obllgetlona 
until  defaulted  loans— principal  and  Interest— are  collected. 
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F^^cral  lttln«ur«ne<  ProgrM 


^  1975  1976        Xner<M«  Or 

T^.r^l  IUi«.ra«c>  ^fV^M^     T^^^^t.  Dtcrcaat 

PrOgraa: 

♦-^54,000,000     560,000,000    $90,000,000  ♦$SO,000,000 

C«rryoy«r  r  ».3$Q.OQ0.     >  6.IS0.000  ^XA.OSO.opo  -  7.900>90tft/ 

Tot4l,  Mg%t  Authority     147,650,000      53,850,000   $75,950,000  +$22,100,000 
1/    Mcgotlve  o«ount  repreoento  on  inereooe  in  reeeipto. 

Morrotlvo 

Authority  oo4  »troooo 

tho  Hlthor  Cducotlon  Aaondaonto  of  1968  outhorlsod  tho  Offleo  of  Edueotlon 
to  rolaouro  looao  t^rontooi  by  Stoto  on4  nonprofit  prlvoto  ot^eloo  to  tho 
oxtont  of  80  porcont  of  tho  prlnclpol  oaouot  of  tho  looo  Incurred  by  tho 
4toney  In  Motlng  Ito  obllgotlooo  to  londoro  oo  «  rooult  of  dofoult  by  otudont 
borrovoro*   Ono  of  tho  prlnclpol  purpoooo  of  thlo  ottondaont  vm  to  oubotltuto 
Fodorol  crodlt  In  llou  of  further  odvoncoo  to  tho  Stoto  purouont  to  Section  422 
of  tho  Act.   tho  of foe t  of  tho  80  porcont  rolnouronco  lo  to  Incroooo  tho 
tuorontoo  copoclty  of  tho  osoncy  by  o  foctor  of  flvo* 

ScoM  of  tho  Protr— 

Tvoacy-flvo  ototoo,  tho  DUtrlct  of  ColuabU  ond  tho  Unlto4  Student 
Aid  fundo,  Znc*  currently  hove  ogrooMnto  to  tu^rontoo  student  loono* 
TVonty-ono  of  thooe  oteneloo  oporfto  their  protroao  directly;  five  hovo 
controctod  with  United  Student  Aid  Fuade,  Inc.,  o  prlvoto  nonprofit  otoncy, 
to  Adalnletor  their  prosriM.    Kolnouronco  osreottonte  ore  currently 
effective  In  24  ototoo  ond  the  Dletrlct  of  ColuMblo*    Loono  s^rontood  by 
the  etote  of  VlrglaU  or  United  Student  Aid  runde  ore  not  oubjoct  to 
rolnouronco*    By  the  ond  of  flocol  yoor  1976,  on  eotlaotod  $4.6  billion  In 
loono  vlll  hove  boon  aodo  which  ore  covered  under  the  federol  Rolnouronco 
frogrui  — opproxlMtely  50  percent  of  oil  loono  aodo  under  the  Guorontood 
Student  Loon  Progroa*   An  oddltlonol  551  »llllon-*-or  obout  6  percent  of 
ell  loono  will  hove  boon  luoronteod  by  otote  ogoncloo,  but  not  relnoured  by 
tho  Federol  CovomMnt* 


Ooorotlon  of  tho  »rooro»  "  Collection  Ef forto 

In  tho  cooo  of  loono  (uorontood  by  Stoto  ond  nonprofit  prlvote  otencl<9> 
tho  fuorontee  egoncy  roqulree  diligent  collection  efforte  on  tho  port  of  tho 
lender  prior  to  poylng  clolao*   After  dofoult  the  ogency  hoo  the  reoponolblllty 
to  recover  tho  looo*    Eighty  percent  of  the  poysonto  aodc  by  do  foul  ted 
borrevere  to  tho  ogency  ore  returned  to  tho  Fodorol  Covemaont*    Tho  Federol 
Covomaont  hoo  no  direct  reoponolblllty  for  aoklng  collectlono*    The  ogreeeent 
provldlnt  for  rolnouronco  of  guorontood  loono  Includes  etondorde  to  be  act 
by  tho  guorontoo  ogency.    Progroa  rovlovo  ore  conducted  to  otoure  thot  they 
ore  conducting  buslnooa  occordlng  to  the  terao  of  the  Office  of  Education's 
ogrooaont* 
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Kiac4l  Year  1976  ReQueat 

For  th«  Reinsurance  progiaa,  an  appropriation  of  $75,950,000  is  re- 
<iuejted.    Thi«  aaount  repreMnta  an  increase  of  $22,100,000  over  the 
1975  revised  estituce  of  $53,850,000.    In  »aking  eatlMtes,  the  Reinsurance 
Prograa  cannot  be  coopared  to  or  baaed  on  the  Federal  Inaurance  progras 

because  of  basic  differences  In  operations  and  the  constituency  served  by 

the  two  prograos.    In  dcvelopinR  fiacal  year  76  estitwtcs,  the  Agencies  were 

requested  to  supply  aJdltlonal  laprovctJ  data.    A  continued  etfort  to  Improve  and 

refine  this  reporting  cicchanlso  Is  being  developed  with  an  ulclaate  K*>al 

of  a  seol-annual  reporting  eycle,  to  be  operational  by  June  30,  1975.  It 

is  lopo^sible  at  this  tiwe  to  use  the  budget  estlttatlon  model  on  this  Program. 

Obllgationa    -    Eatinates  of  C^ajma  on  Defaulted  Lo»nm 

?aya«nta  in  connection  with  clal&a  cn  defaulted  aCudenC  loana  era  axpaccad 
to  total  $90,000,000  in  1976,  an  Incraaaa  of  $30,000,000  over  JJII 
viaad  aatlmata  of  $60,000,000.    Recant  data  received  from  the  guarantee 
agenclea  indicate  the  default  rate  will  reach  10.5  percent  in  1976  an 
incraaaa  of  3.1  percent  over  the  1975  rata  of  7.4  percent.    The  higher 
default  rate  la  raletad  to  an  Incraaaa  of  $447  million  in  matured  loina. 
loana  th*t  are  entering  the  rapayatnt  atatua,  and  ere  therefore  potentlelly 
subject  to  default,  and  52,571  million  already  in  repayment  atatua.    It  la 
•rn^JIi     «"  f^*"'*  Incraaae  precla*ly  to  any  one  academic 

program.    However,  Junior  collegaa  and  InatKute  dafaulta  ere  on  the 

i^!r*?!!;/'ArS^'^'^'^  5*^"  ^"  ^hru  fiacel 

apccUtized  an.!  vocational  borrowerd.  percent  for 

J""^?  «  indlcitii  chit  colUtct  and  unlv.rtltlei.  tnd  »ptcUll»ed  tnd 
J^!"?,  decre«ed  betve.n  1969  and  1973.  however.  Junior  college, 

in  1973,  a  difference  of  +8.1  percent. 

Recalpta  and  Carryover 


1975  1975  1976       Incraeee  or 
 .  Eatlttata  Revleed      Estimate  Decreeee 

Loana  repaid  (collectlone  on 

defaulted  loavia)   $6,100,000       $6,100,000    $13,800,000  +$7,700,000 

Interest  Incotie  on  defaulted 

  1,677,000  2,300,000  3,900,000  +  1,600,000 

Carryover  balance  available, 

atart  of  year   2,772,000  2,669,000  4,919,000  2,250,000 

Cerryover  balance  not  .     .  .  , 

evellabla,  end  of  year   -4.199>000  -4.919.000  >8 ^569. 000  -3,650.000 

Avallabla  Receipte  and  6,350,000        6,150,000     14,050,000  +7.900.000 

Cerryover  • 

Collectlone  on  Defaulted  loana: 

The  1976  eatlcate  Includee  an  Increaae  of  $7,700,000  over  the  1975 
level  of  $6,100,000.    The  goel  for  1976  la  $13,800,000.    The  aaaumed 
percentage  of  recovery  on  default  dollara  outatendlng  (approximately 
$125*  ollllon)  at  the  and  of  fiacal  year  1975  ie  at  the  rate  of 
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Xlptrctnt.    Hovtvtr,  cht  r«c«  will  vary  aaong  cht  tgtnciea.  Eighcy 
percmc  of  «1I  dtfaultt  colltcctd  btcoM  available  aa  Income  co  cha 
Scudant  toan  Inaurance  Fund.    Tha  col lace loot  ea cloaca  haa  baen  adjuacad 
CO  raflacc  cha  nac  aighcy  parcanc  figure. 

Incareec  Income 

For  Incereec  Incotne  on  defeulced  loane,  an  Increeee  of  $1,600,000 
le  eeciaaced  for  e  cocel  of  $3,900,000  compered  co  che  1975 
revleed  eeclmace  of  $2,300,000.  Incereec  Income  Is  eecimaced  by 
applying  en  average  reta  of  7  parcenc  co  defaulced  loana  received 
by  cha  Office  of  Educaclon  end  oucecandlng  ac  cha  beglxmlng  of 
flecal  yeer  1975.  Thua,  approxlmacaXy  $125  million  would  be  eubjecc  co 
Incereet  for  a  cocal  of  approxlaacely  $8.7  million.  Baeed  on 
experience,  chle  aoounc  le  fur char  adjueced  by  aeeumlng  chec  45  percenc 
of  Che  Incereec  will  be  colleccad  by  che  Office  of  Educaclon  and  chec 
55  percenc  would  be  vrlccen  off  aa  uncolleccabla.    Thua  only 
$3.9  million  of  cha  $8.7  million  le  Included  In  che  eecloaces.  The 
1975  revleed  eeciaaca  aaeuned  a  7  percenc  race  applied  co  epproxlic::cely 
$73  million  In  defeulced  loene  for  a  cocel  of  $5.1  million.    Thle  amounc  wee 
furcher  reduced  by  epplylng  che  45  percenc  feccor  co  arrive  ac  che 
nac  $2,300,000  In  Incereec  Income.  Aa  explained  eerller,  chls  Income 
will  become  available  In  fucura  yeere. 

Carryover  Balance 

The  changes  reflecced  In  Inceresc  Income  and  carryover  balances 
represencs  accrued  Inceresc  Income  on  defaulced  loans.    The  Increase 
of  $2,250,000  ac  che  scare  of  year  (from  $2,669,000  co  $4,919,000) 
and  che  Increase  ac  che  end  of  year  (from  $4,919,000  Co  $8,569,000) 
resulc  from  an  esclmaced  Increase  In  defaulced  loans  for  1975  and 
1976.    The  Office  of  Educaclon  receives  Inceresc  income  from  which 
che  collecclon  of  such  Inceresc  will  be  made  only  af cer  che  defaulced 
loan  has  been  paid  In  full.    Therefore,  chese  Inems  have  no  effecc  on 
currenc  budge c  requiremencs,  buc  will  be  available  In  fuCure  years. 
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GUARANTEED  STUDEJTT  LOAN'  PROGRAM 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Progran  Purpose  and  Acconplishments 

Activity:    Payacnta  in  connection  with  default*  on  student  loans. 

.  ^V^  1976 

Esticate  Revised  Authorization  Budget  EstitrAte 

$115,000,000        $197,600,000  Indefinite  $201,787,000 

Ii^££^^'         enable  the  Coraraissloncr  of  Education  to  make  pa>'mcnts  on  defaults 
by  student  borrowers  under  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  was  established  under  the  authority  <\(  tlic 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    The  liability  of  the  fund  was  substantially 
Increased  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendment  of  1968  which  authorizes  the 
Coomissloner  to  reinsure  loans  guaranteed  by  States  and  non-profit  private 
agencies  at  80  percent  of  default. 

y^Sr°Unlt3tl.n""»  "t  "  'he  Comlsloner.  without  fiscal 

year  llaltatlon,  to  cake  paynenta  In  connection  with  default  of  Insured 
and  reinsured  loans  by  student  borrowers.  insured 

Siargoo'cgr^L'^  ^"."'"1  y"  1"S  an  appropriation  of 

S 19 7  600,000  along  «lth  receipts  Into  the  fund  of  $15,523,000  pro- 

<fo"ioi  ^H"'"  5213,123,000.  ThU  anour.t  supported  obligations 
of  $194,092,000  and  519,031,000  for  repaying  1974  borrowing  authority. 

ffljectlve.  for  1976:    Obligation  for  paynenta  In  connection  with  de- 
faults are  estlnated  at  5236.437,000.    This  amount  represents  an 
Increase  of  542.345,000  over  the  1975  level  of  $194,092,000.  This 

^Til  «n  nnn'  «"IP"  I""  the  find 

Of  *3«, 650,000  and  an  appropriation  of  5201,787,000. 
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Supplemental  Pact  Sheet 
CUAaANTEED  STUDENT  LOAM  PROGRAM 

Federally  Insured  Loan  Prograia 
and 

Guarantee  Agency  Program 


Fiscal  Year  1974  Fiscal  Year  1975       Fiscal  Ye^r  1976 

Number       Amount  Nunber       Amount       Number  Amount 

(000)      (millions)       (000)      (millions)    (000)  (millions) 


Loans  Committed 
Start  of  Year 
Current  Year 
End  of  Year 

Loans  Disbursed 
Start  of  Year 
Current  Year 
End  of  Year 


6,031 

939 
6,970 


5,586 
849 
6,435 


5,833 
1,141 
6,974 


5,394 
1,031 
6,425 


6,970 
1,000 
7,970 


6,435 
905 
7,340 


6,974 
1,400 
8,374 


6,425 
1,268 
7,693 


7,970 
1,100 
9,070 


7,340 
995 
8,335 


8,374 
1,650 
10,024 


7,693 
1,492 
9,185 


Cumulative  Disbursed 
Loans  Paid-in  Full, 
Defaults  and  Writeoffs 


1,715 


2,373 


3,085 


Cuaulative  Disbursed 

Loans  Outstanding  4,710 

In  Repayment  1,416 

In  School  3,294 

Percent  of  Outstanding, 

Loans  in  School  70Z 


5,320 
1,679 
3,641 

68Z 


6,100 
2,026 
4,074 

67Z 


Yearly  Disbursed 
Matured  Loans 


718 


921 


1,059 


Cumulative  Disbursed 
Hacured  Loans 

Federally  Insured 
Guarantee  Agencies 


3,131 

(950) 
(2,179) 


4,052 

(1,481) 
(2,571) 


5,111 

(2,147) 
(2,964). 


CLAIMS  ACTIVITIES: 
Claims  Received  (combined) 
Federally  Insured 
Guarantee  Agencies 

Claim  Rates  Combined 
Federally  Insured 
Guarantee  Agencies 


262.2 
(144.2) 
(116.0) 

8.3Z 
(15. IZ) 
(5.4Z) 


477.8 
(277.9) 
(199.9) 

11.8Z 
(18. 8Z) 
(7.82) 


749.2 
(424.3) 
(324.9) 

14. 7X 
(19. 7Z) 
(10. 9Z) 
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DEFAULT  ACTIVITIES; 

Defaults  Received  (combtnt;d)  247,8 

Federally  Insured  (137,0) 

Cuarantee  Agencies  (110.8) 

Cross  Default  Rates  (combined)  7 , 92; 

Fed«»rally  Insured           "  (14,42) 

Guarantee  Agencies  (5.02) 

XEr  DEFAULTS; 

Defaults  not  converted 
to  repa\Taent  status 

Federally  Insured  Defaults  103,2 

Net  Defaults  Rate  Federal    1/  10. 8X 
1/    Net  dafault  rate  not  available  for  guarantee  agencies. 


458.2 
(266.7) 
(191.5) 

11.32 
(18.02) 
(7.42) 


181.5 


12.32 


720.5 
(408.1) 
(312.4) 

14.12 
(19.02) 
(10.52) 


249.0 
11.62 
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ScudenC  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

EsClmate 
1976  July  1»  1976- 

Estimate       Sept.  30,  1976 

,    M                                                          . ..S201.787.000    $  30,000,000 
Appropriation  

Recelpcs  and  carryover  balance:  3,200,000  800,000 

Insurance  premium   11800  000  4,500,000 

^::r^ep:^^!^^"!!r  30:900:000  21,000,000 

unobligated  balance,  start  of  year    14,506  000     J5  756,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year.......  -^^^J^'ggg  |-3^goo:ggg 

Subtotal,  receipts  and  carryover  balances   34,650,000  zj,uuu>uuu 

236.437.000  53,000,000 
Total,  obligations    ^jo,iij/,uuu       j^.  . 

 Budget  Authority  by  Activity   

Estimate 
1976  July  1,  1976- 
 Estimate       Sept.  30.  1976 

Federal  Insurance  Progra.  ''fsfsoZl     '  uZ'Z 

Federal  Reinsurance  Program  -^'^^O  BO.'goo'.ggo 

Appropriation   •  • 


 Obligation  bv  Activity  ,  

Estimate 
1976  July  1.  1976 
 Estimate       Scot.  30.  1976  _ 

Payments  in  connection  with  defaults 

on  student  loans:  ^  37,000,000 

(a)  Federal  Insurance  program   90  000  000        16  000  000 

(b)  Federal  Reinsurance  program   yu^UUUyUOU  ^"y"""'"""  

236.437.000  53,000,000 
Total  obligations   ZJo,iij/,uuu 


 Obligations  by  Object  

Estimate 
1976  July  1,  1976- 
 -  Estlnate       Scot.  30.  1976 

Investments  and  loans   ^228,437,000     $  51.200,U00 

Insurance  claims  and  indemnities   8,000.000  1.800,000 

Interest  and  dividends    IT-Z  —  

Total  obligations  by  object    236.437.000  53.000.000 
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Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Justification 


Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 
Obligations  

AvaaaMe  .ecoip.s  --c™: ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! i ! ; 

Subtotal,  Budget  Authority 


Estimate 

 1976  July  1,  1976- 

"                 ■  ■  KstlT^te  Sept.  30^  107^ 

Federal  Insurance  Program: 
Obligations   . 

Available  receipts  and  carryover'. ^  37,000.000 

y         u  carryover                                -20.600.000  ••19.000^000 

Subtotal,  Budget  Authority  l,e  ™ 

'                                   125,837,000  18,000,000 

90.000,000  16,000,000 

lA. 050. 000  -  4.000^000 

75.950.000  12.000.000 
Total :  ~ 

Obligations   ^ 

Budget  ...Hcru,  (apprcprUu;;;  j !  j  j  j ! !  j  j  j  j  j  j  ]  j  ^gtl^^^jggg  '^'Z'Z 

Receipts  and  Carryover: 

I.    Federal  Insurance  Program: 

ln^"rar"e»w!"'°"^  °"  "•l"".'""'  1^000.000 
Interest  premiums. ..  ."i  .'i  i ! ^00,000 

carryover  balance  available.  ■;;;;r;f          i!  ^ "      I'Vi^'T.  yVT^-°Z 

carryover  balance  „ot  available,  end  o?  ye;;::!:  .,V!^,\Z  M'^^.-^Z 

Available  receipts  and  carryover                           20.600.000  19.000.000 

2,    Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 

tnteren^oir""""""  °"                                  "•8°°.'""'  4.000.000 

carryover  baianc^^o^iubi;; i ! i  l-'^^Zl  \-Z'Z 

Carryover  balance  not  available,  end  Jt  year....  JSoL^^SL 

^Available  receipts  and  carryover                           14.050.000  4.000.000 


Narrative 


to  «v:rd"e?2?t''L"y:ents°Jo?f''/:  "rVr  ^"'^ 
September  30.  l^??     ?n  L  »^  I  -'"'5'  1.  1976  through 

to'^be  oade  „iat  v;iy  to    esou  ce'aL  """""  assumptlonl  had 

this  Derlo«    M       ff    !    resource  and  commltnents  on  a  12  month  basis.  Durlne 

for  this  request.  ueiduxt  payments,    xtie  table  below  reflects  the  basic 
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Default  payments 
Less: 

Receipts  deposited  into  the  fund 
Appropriation 
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12  month  basis  3  month  basis 

after  June  30,  1976     Interim  Budget 


$215,000,000  $53,000,000 


-88,000.000  -23.000,000 

127,000,000  30,000,000 


Estimates  for  obligations  and  receipts  are  estimated  at  25Z  of  the  12  month 
basis  period.    Receipts  are  further  adjusted  to  reflect  cash  receipts  from 
prior  years  receivables. 
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Fhiday,  Makcii  14,  1975. 
LIBRAKV  KESOUKCES 


WITNESSES 


DICK  HAYS,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  AND  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

DR.  TERRELL  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

ROBERT  R.  WHEELER,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

ROBERT  KLASSEN.  CHIEF,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE, OFFICE  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

MARY  HELEN  MAHAR,  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 
MANAGER,  OFFICE  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

Mr.  Flood.  We  have  Mr.  Dick  Hays,  Acting  Associate  Deputy 

We  will  insert  your  biographical  skctdi  and  statement  in  the  record 
[Mi\  1  lays  bio<i:raphy  and  staienient  follow  :J 
Name  :  Dick  Warren  Hays. 

Position :  Acting  Associate  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  System, 
Birthplace  and  date :  HoUvHle,  Calif.,  October  7, 1933. 

Kdncaiion:  Oraiw  Coast  Collej^e.  California,  A.A.,  1053;  University  of  Red- 
Q/nr' university  of  California,  M.P.A.,  l9o9;  Michigan 
State  tniversity,  Michigan,  advanced  graduate  study,  196(MJ1 ;  University  of 
California,  doctoral  program,  1961-62.  wuiycij>icj  ui 

Experience:  Present:  Acting  Associate  Deputy  Commissioner  for  School  Sys- 
J^^lff."^  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources; 
19<3-<o:  Acting  Director,  Division  of  Library  Programs;  1970-73:  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Special  Concerns,  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1069-70:  Director 
for  Intradopartmental  Educational  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary/ 
Commissioner  of  Education,  DHEW;  1968-69:  Senior  program  analyst.  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  planning  and  Evaluation,  DHEW;  1967-68:  Senior  pro« 
gram  analyst,  manager«nt  sciences,  Stanford  Research  Institute;  196(MJ7: 
Director,  Financial  Management  Education  and  Information,  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Defense/Comptroller ;  1965-66:  Staff  analyst.  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense/ComptroUer ;  1964-65;  Social  science  analyst.  U.^  Navnl 
Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake,  Calif.;  1956-64:  Management  Analyst.  US 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake,  Calif.  ' 

Association  memberships:  Ameiican  Political  Science  Association;  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ;  American  Society  for  Public  Adminis- 
tration (past  president,  UCLA  Chapter)  ;  Pi  Gamma  Mu  (national  social  science 
honorary). 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sulK'oniniittee,  1  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  testify  on  tlie  library  resources  appropria- 
tion for  programs  involving  libraries  and  instnictionnl  resource  programs  in 
public  libraries,  schools,  and  academic  institutions.  It  also  covers  the  programs 
for  libra  nan  training  and  library  demonstrations  involving  all  types  of  libraries 
and  information  centers. 

The  1976  budget  provides  $10  million  for  public  library  senice  programs  and 
anticipates  a  sepanue  refpiost  of  $20  million  for  proiwsed  new  library  legislation 
am>cting  all  tyi)es  of  library  facilities  and  their  .services  in  a  define<l  partnership 
with  the  State*;  and  localities.  ^ 
In  addition,  the  1976  budget  contains  support  under  title  IV-B  of  the  Elemcn- 
iftK  o^^-condary  Education  Act  for  the  ad\ance  funding  for  school  yoar 
ll)i(>-n  of  $137,330,000  for  the  consolidated  libraries  and  instructional  resources* 


program 
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PUBLIC   UBRABY  PB0QBAM8 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  expires  -with  the  fiscal  year  1976 
apprODriation.  Last  year  wo  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  requesting  that 
the  categorical  Federal  support  for  public  libraries  be  phased  down  and  a  broader 
legislative  authority  be  enacted  to  encomposs  more  than  just  one  type  of  library 
Uiterest  in  support  of  the  improvement  of  library  practices  and  the  devel<H)ment 
of  cost-saving  networks  for  sharing  institutional  resources. 

This  year  we  are  requesting  $10  million  for  the  last  year  of  the  public  library 
program  to  permit  an  orderly  transition  into  the  broadened  purposes  of  the  pro- 
poi;ed  new  libra r>'  legislation,  the  Library-  Partnership  Act.  We  l)elieve  that  State 
and  local  authorities  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic libraries.  Tlie  success  of  the  Federal  role  since  the  inception  of  tlie  program 
in  1956  in  providing  seed  money  is  attested  to  by  the  matching  of  $485  million 
Fe<leral  expenditures  by  more  than  $2  billion  in  State  and  local  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1950  only  23  States  had  programs  of  direct  aid  to  local  public  libraries; 
in  1975,38  States  have  such  programs  for  local  libniry  development. 

The  re<inested  $10  million  would  permit  the  States  lo  supi)ort  the  most  promis- 
ing exemplary  outreach  projixjts  and  to  provide  library  materials  and  services 
to  the  blind,  physically  iiandicapped,  and  the  institutionalized,  including  inmates 
of  penal  institutions.  It  will  also  give  additional  time  and  funds  for  a  reasonable 
conversion  to  increased  local  and  State  support,  including  the  use  of  general 
revenue  slmring  funds,  for  public  library  programs. 

LIBBABIES  AND  INSTBUCTIONAL  RESOimCES 

Title  IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  authorizes  grants 
to  States  for  school  library  and  instructional  resources,  including  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing.  Tliis  activity  consolidated  into  a  single  authorization  the 
school  librar>*  resources  Program  (ESEA  title  II),  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 
ing (XDEA  title  III-A),  and  the  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  portion  of  the 
supplementary  services  program  (ESEA  title  III).  The  amount  of  $137,330,000 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975  as  advance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
the  same  amount  is  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  as  advance  funding  for 
use  in  1977.  This  request  will  provide  for  the  triggering  of  the  consolidation  of 
title  IV,  part  B. 

It  is  exi)ected  that  these  funds  will  provide  the  same  opportunities  for  benefits 
to  children  and  teachers  as  the  separate  categorical  programs  did  in  the  prior 
years.  The  restructuring,  however,  will  provide  local  authorities  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  determining  their  own  educational  priorities  and  fiezibility  for 
focujrfng  on  these  needs. 

COLLBQR  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Xo  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  college  library  resourci»9 
program  (HEA  title  II-A)  and  the  undergraduate  instructional  equipment  pro- 
gram (HEA  title  VI-vV)  in  keeping  \\1th  the  shift  of  Federal  dollars  away  from 
narrow  institutional  aid  programs  toward  student  support. 

LIBRARIAN  TRAINING  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Further,  no  funds  are  requested  for  the  librarian  training  and  library  demon- 
strations programs  (IIBA  title  II-B).  It  is  proposod  that  Federal  support  con- 
tinue to  shift  from  narrow  categorical  training  programs  again  to  the  broader 
student  assistance  programs  supported  in  this  budget.  The  demonstration  projects 
funded  by  this  title  will  be  eligible  for  support  under  the  proposed  new  library 
legislation. 

SUMMABY 

In  summary,  we  are  requesting  $147,330,000  for  the  library  resources  appro- 
priation, with  $10  million  for  public  libraries  and  $137,330,000  for  school  libraries 
and  instructional  resources.  Tliese  funds  are  to  be  supplemented  later  by  a  request 
for  $:iO  million  for  proposed  legislation  designed  to  coalesce  a  number  of  library 
categorical  programs  into  one  legislative  authority  designed  to  encourage  and 
support  demonstrations  of  improved  library  and  information  services  and  to 
promote  the  development  of  institutional  networks  for  the  shuring  of  resources. 
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Mr.  ILvYS.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mary  Helen  Mahar,  School 
Library  Kesouroos  Projrram  Manapcr,  Ofliro  of  Libraries  and  Tx;arniuff 
Kesourccs;  and  Robert  Klassen,  Chief,  Program  Development  and 
Assistance,  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources. 

USE  OF  RF.VKNUR  SlIAIUNT.  FUNDS  FOR  VVWUC  UBRAmES 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  a  budget  request  hei'C  for  $10  million,  That  is 
based  upon  a  pmposcd  phasedown  of  public  librai-y  programs.  In  your 
statement  you  talk  about  general  revenue  sharing.' This  is  the  greatest 
thing  since  sliced  bread  in  packages.  However,  the  Office  of  Revenue 
bhariiig  tells  us  the  libraries  received  less  than  1  percent  of  the  rev- 
enuc-sharing  dollar  for  the  18-month  period  endmg  in  June  1973. 
That  being  the  case,  how  much  revenue-sharing  funds  are  the  States 
currently  using  for  library  services? 

Mr.  Hays.  Revenue  sharing  is  

Mr.  Fi/)OD.  How  much  in  general  revenue  sharing  funds?  You  say 
you  are  going  to  cut  back  in  public  libraries.  Now,  I  ask  you,  how  much 
in  general  revenue  sliaring  aix^  the  States  currently,  this  morning, 
usinsr  for  library  services? 

Mr.  Hays,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  going  to  each  State;  how- 
ever, under  general  revenue  sharing  the  1  percent  equals  $82.3  million 
for  July  107;J  to  June  1071,  which  compared  to  the  previous  18-month 
period  total  of  $18.5  million.  So  while  it  is  at  the  1  percent  level  the 
actual  number  of  dollars  has  jumped  significantly. 

Ui\  Flood.  Suppose  you  pkvQ  in  the  record  a  State-by-State  break- 
down of  that  figure  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  so, 

[The  information  follows:] 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS  USED  BY  STATES  AND  LOCAL  JURISDICTIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Stat* 


Maintenance 
and  operation 
expenditures 


Capital 
expenditures 


Alabama....,...,   5919,058  5602,224 

A  laska . . .... . . . ......  21 8. 817  4, 035 

Arizona   383.835  340,981 

ArkmaJ   231,898  542,581 

Caifornia   1,400,517  5,  062,649 

Colorado   446,567  334.943 

Connecticut   1,050,921  456,456 

Delaware...-   462,739  10,045 

Florida   248.499  900,125 

Georgia   249,001  1,214,887 

Hf*a"   61,352 

daho   38,766  163.403 

ll«j!oi$   1, 032, 835  1, 354. 828 

Indiana   17.536  138,645 

Iowa   411,507  434.897 

Kansas   64,059  4C6,750 

Kentucky .    ., ., ..... .  50C,  078  559, 241 

Louisiana.. . . .-.  .  580. 258  1, 037, 889 

Maine  . . ... . .-.  259, 730  1 34. 048 

Maryland. ...   2, 028, 303  15, 130 

Massachusetts   1,932,774  804,662 

Michigan   1.      835  1, 300, 748 

Minnesota.. 8v>4,448  807,516 

Mississippi.. ...  .-.^ . .    . .  333, 885  296. 959 

Missouri.. . ... . .  79, 123  533, 286 

Montana                 . ...  94. 726  541 , 625 

Nebraska.......   127.539  365.255 


State 


Maintenance 

and  operation  Capital 
expenditures  expenditures 


Nevada..-...,   $81,000  $6,000 

New  Hampshire  .....  84,215  101.121 

New  Jersey   902,807  437.729 

New  Mexico   38.627  344.152 

New  York.......   8,699.795  847  083 

North  Carolina...,^   1,496,339  5,838.638 

North  Dakota...-..-.   57,455  83,115 

Ohio......   265,326  983  657 

Oklahoma.-.:.,.   58.098  572,3C1 

Oregon   3.315,163  255  586 

Pennsylvania..:...,......  7,120,177  .  400.703 

Rhode  Island...   145.600  4  996 

South  Carolina   315.338  714,417 

South  Dakota   75,463  65,381 

Tennessee   1,139,310  1.241  279 

I;"*....   1,707,005  3.180  503 

Wtah..    73.870  677.685 

Ver  rnont. . .  .y.,.          ^.  150. 947  62.321 

a'«l"'«v-— 612.857  1.029  533 

Washington...,.   1,424.429  '386  165 

West  Virginia...,,  ...  476.683  316  672 

Wisconsin  .,   2.524.903  157  265 

Wyoming.   1  ig, 039  88  814 

District  of  Columbia...,:.,..........-..-.,..-.........,'.,.^ 

Subtotal. 46.048.700  36.220.356 
Total.      . 82, 269. 056 
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KI-'FECT  OK  PIIASEDOWN 

Mr.  Fix)OD.  How  will  this  phascdown  of  library  services  affect  the 
smaller  States,  the  ones  with  the  low  per  capita  income?  So  many  of 
the  smaller  States  have  this  low  per  capita  income.  How  will  they  be 
affected  by  this? 

Mr.  H.\YS.  The  phascdown  from  over  $40  million  to  the  $10  million 
level  will  be  a  significant  one.  The  $10  million  level  will  mean  we  will 
be  providing  basic  allotments  to  all  the  States  of  approximately 
$189,000. 

BILINGUAL  PROOIt\MS 

.\rr.  FuM>i>.  The  new  education  law;  that  is,  the  one  Congress  enacted 
last  year,  you  remember  tliat  amended  the  public  library  program  by 
including  the  provision  for  the  bilingual  programs.  Of  course,  you 
ai*e  aware  of  that  new  provision? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  Are  you  funding  it  ?  If  not,  why  not? 
Mr.  I  Ia vs.  It  amends  LCSA  I,  as  an  additional  priority  of  the  overall 
program. 

Mr.  Fi-OOD.  Arc  you  funding  this  new  provision  ?  ^ 
Mr.  Hays,  It  is  up  to  the  States,  sir,  to  meet  the  priorities.  We  can- 
not tell  them  exactly  which  priorities,  and  it  is  up  to  them  in  their 
judgment  as  to  how  they  will  meet  them.  Bilingual  service  is  one  of 
the  priority  areas. 

RUILVL  PUBLIC  libraries 

Mr.  Flood.  Wo  alreiidy  have  a  lot  of  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
inflation  on  public  libraries,  they  have  cut  back  their  hours  of  opera- 
tion, they  are  restricted  in  going  out  to  buy  l)ooks  and  it  is  the  niral 
libraries  which  are  especially  hard  hit.  According  to  the  American 
Library  Association,  77  percent  of  our  libraries,  nationwide,  believe 
it  or  not,  are  in  rural  areas.  Of  course,  these  libraries  in  these  rural 
areas  depend  upon  Uncle  Sam  for  50  percent,  at  least  50  percent  of 
their  total  budget.  If  we  buy  this  budget  proposal  of  yours,  is  there 
any  assurance  that  these  rural  libraries  will  be  able  to  stay  in  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hays.  What  we  do  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  indication  

Mr.  Flood.  People  talk  about  libraries  and  all  they  think  about  is  a 
great  big  gigantic  brick  thing  on  Main  Street  in  some  city,  but  77  per- 
cent are  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Hays.  We  have  seen  a  significant  jump  in  State  support.  Ini- 
tially, 23  States  provided  some  support;  only  6  of  the  23  provided  a 
substantial  amount.  Today,  there  are  38  States  providing  State  aid 
for  public  library  assistance.  In  addition,  we  understand  four  other 
States  have  proposals  to  their  legislatures  for  support  to  their  library 
systems. 

Afr.  Floop.  What  about  you?  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  pha.seout 
in  view  of  this  situation,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  what  the  situ- 
ation is.  but  what  about  you*  are  you  passing  the  buck  to  the  States? 
Seventv-sevou  percent  of  these  InsVitutions  are  rural  and  50  percent  of 
what  they  have  to  get,  they  get  from  you.  And  you  are  phasing  out. 
IVhat  will  happen? 
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ft,S  lil        *;iV'"P''*'^  ^^''^^  con'c  from  State  and  local 

S^tkl^  lP"^'""  I'^^ry  Progi?""  was  initiated  to  promote  libranr 
service  m  rural  areas  without  adequate  service.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  indeed  provided  a  signiacant  thrust  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Flood.  Fiftv  percent  is  sipiificant. 
kHmi  In  Jf'  X*"^;   r,'^  ^^-^'^  significiint  that  94  percent  of  our  popu- 

the  rura  W  J'""*  ^  ''"^  "  I'^"''"^  '» 

..nmJni^^^'if-  ^" '^'^^'J'""  o«r  $10  'nniiou  rc^uest,  we  do  anticipate 
Snl  P  f'*^  r-*''     '^1"'^'^  .nilfton  for  the  propLd 

mior?  1>!'^"«'"S'"1>.  Act  to  support  demonstrations  of  imp^d 

amo"!g  UbmriS.""'  '°  P'"'""'" 

BOOKMOBILES 

I  ^^Ji F^T^-  .^P-  ^^V'^      Statistics  right  now  as  to  the  num- 

ber of  bookmobiles  being  used  right  now?  "oiuinenum 
Mr.  Hays.  I  do  not  have  the  total  number. 

unAorthl'^X^^Z  Ji       '""'"S'i^  supported  690  bookmobiles 

i  f   i  l..ibrary  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Mr.  Flood.  Has  the  use  of  bookmobiles  been  curtailed* 
o„rtIi}5Y^^^^'-  '^'''^  T  °^  l>ookmobiles  is  continuing.  It  has  been 
curtailw  in  some  areas  for  a  new  program  that  a  gootl  manv  libraries 
Xii"'^'"^'.'""'''  '''=«"«'"icaK  tha't  is  the  "books V  program 

Afr  &rn^  '  T.'TT  ^r^'.     '"'^^  ^^"^  "«ts  sent  to  theSi^ 

^ir.  j?  LOoi).  But  the  bookmobile  program  has  been  curtailed? 

Vr  •  ii^^ssEN.  There  is  no  mandated  curtailment. 

Mr.  Flood.  There  has  been  a  curtailment  ? 

Mr.KLAssEX.  Yes. 

UBB.\RY  SERVICES  PGR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

,2t^Fx^^^'x  disadvantaged  persons  were  served  last  year 

underthepubliclibrary  program?  ^luoujreur 

„.i^il^'^^'^*/\P-?'°^™o'''''V  28  million  disadvantaged  persons  had 
access  tlirough  library  Services  and  Construction  Act  programs  It^s 
T'feS  "'""^r.'^^'npa'-ed  to  when  we  be^an  witlV  th?program 
Mr.  tLoou.  That  being  so,  how  many  would  be  served  with  the 
amount  requested  in  this  budget?  sci^lu  wiui  me 

inr^!!.!^'fFV^'i^Y^  S«ye  a"  e.vact  determination,  but  we  would 

judge  that  vhat  lias  been  stimulatwl  by  the  Federal  Government  will 

redu'ced!  ^'^'^  '^'^  ''"''^        "ot  be  si^Tfiiai^ly 

LIBItVRY  SMVICES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  AND  INSTITCTIONALIZED 

mfl^iJinS^i'«  {^^  r"  '"«'3;.recall,  the  LSCA  Amendments  of  1970 
XsSn!  WuH^'n'n  '^•^P«"ditures  .by  the.  States  for  the  blind  and 
piijsically  handicapped  and  State  institutionalized. 

H°ili"any  physically  handicapped  were  served? 
and  mmr^-JY'^Jr'  ^"'"^  tiiufphysically  handicapped 

Sm  i^npLtyeaS.  "''''"^  P""^"""  '"'^'^  ^^'■""S^  this  pro- 
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Mr.  Fix^OD.  How  many  handicapped  i)ersons  will  be  bcrvcd  under 
this  budget? 

Mr.  Kl.vs$en-.  400,000. 
Mr.  Flood.  Same  amount? 

Mr.  KuvssEN\  400,000  blind  and  physically  handicapped  and  737,000 
State  institutionalized  persons.  It  was  required  that  the  States  main- 
tain at  least  the  same  level  of  expenditui^es  as  they  had  expended  in 
these  areas  in  fiscal  1071.  With  the  $10  million  the  administration  is 
proposing,  the  States  must  maintain  the  same  levels  as  occurred  in 
107L  That  level  is  approximately  at  the  $6  million  level.  So  you  can 
see  a  good  part  of  the  $10  million  will  be  insured  for  expenditures  in 
these  two  categories. 

RIGHT  TO  UEAD  PUOGILVM 

Mr.  Flood.  Why  cannot  the  public  library  be  an  important  part 
of  the  riglit  to  read  program  ? 

Afr*  Hays.  T  think  your  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  FiXKH).  I  did  not  make  any  suggestions,  I  am  asking  you  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  H.vYs.  In  administering  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  we  have  tried  to  follow  the  guidelines  set  by  the  Conunissioner.  We 
have  encouraged  and  supj)orted  not  only  right  to  read,  but  every 
other  priority  program  effort  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

UBRARY  TARTNERSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  Flood.  The  Library  Partnership  Act.  Suppose  you  describe  that 
proposal. 

Mr.  HLvYs.  As  you  know,  this  was  introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Javits. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  is  the  present  status  of  this  proposed  legislation^ 
Mr.  Hays.  A  letter  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Speaker  of  the 

House  recommending  favorable  consideration  of  the  Library  Partner* 

ship  Act. 

Mr.  Flood.  Tell  us  a  little  bit  about  it. 

Mr.  Hays.  It  will  authorize  grants  to  institutions  and  agencies  to 
support  innovations  in  library  science  and  promote  eoualization  of 
access  to  service.  The  program  would  also  encourage  all  types  of  li- 
braries— school,  academic,  public,  and  special — to  share  their  resources 
and  band  together  in  a  better  way  to  provide  services  to  the  users. 

Mr.  Flood.  Does  it  include  title  III,  interlibrary  cooperation? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  it  includes  support  and  assistance  lor  interlibrary 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Flood.  Wc  thought  you  thought  this  interlibrary  cooperation 
wa.s  a  vei*y,  verv  effective  program;  why  do  you  want  those  changes? 
Mr.  Hays.  We  believe  interlibrary  cooperation  is  important. 
Mr.  Fi>ooD.  \Vhy  do  you  want  to  change  it? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  Library  Partnership  Act  could  coalesce  present  im- 
portant Federal  librarv  thrusts  into  a  new  legislative  package  which 
could  be  better  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  major 
change  from  the  existing  LSCA  III  is  that  the  new  legislation  is  lor 
discretionary  grants  and  contracts  as  compared  to  the  current  formula 
grant  program. 
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rLJ  w-  P'-'JPos^tl.  wo  will'lK.  coiMinf:  forward  wiS  i 

I)ro^.sal  for  anproxnuately  $20  million  a  year.  So  wo  anticipate  tlwit 
MCTificant  oniphasis  will  l|o  plaml  on  intorlibrary  cooperation 

I  * "  m>i)ortant  to  onipl.asizo  tlio  adniini^ti-uiou 

"Xk  ^-'^  Sal  is  :S(1 

SCHOOL  r.Tim.MlV  HESOrUCES 

Mr.  IIavs.  Undor  tho  Eloniontary  and  Soeondarv  Education  Act? 

Mr.  b  txy^^r,.  Yos.  That  was  for  tlio  school  lihi-arv  resources. 
...;,.f' t    X    1 1  f  ^"  promote  and  eucourafie  the  dovelo?)- 

men  of  school  hbnirios  and  .nedia  centen?.  and  to  support  their  grSSh 
m  our  elementa l  y  .-i^a  secondary  school  systems.  ^ 
^-.iwllV  f"'V  ^'''^  I'!"""^'  objective  to  distribute  funds  to  those 

Mr.  H.ws.  Yes.  sir. 
libroriM  ?^*"  '•^cmeiitary  scliools  now  have  adequate 

statistics  indicate  that  approximatolv  81 
pcn-ent  of  our  elementarv  .s<-hools  have  libniries  or  media  center 

.Mr.  Flood  81  percent?  When  did  ymi  chock  that  last?  The  A":a-1- 
can  Libniry  Association  tolls  us  that  30  to  40  percent  of  the  clornen  anr 
schook  .are  without  adequate  library  facilities  cie.nentary 

Mr.  ir.ws.  Yo.s. 

\fr  n^^T^'"^  ^°  you  mean,  yes?  You  just  said  20  .wrcent. 
cent  oVVlu.  r;ir^]  ".''<"l".'«cy.  our  statistics  indicate  that  50  per- 

cent  of  tlio  schoo  s  meet  their  own  State  standards. 

•nr.  !•  I.OOD.  Adequate  or  not? 

Mr.  II.ws.  Yes. 

rJb^;rv'So;S!'f  "'■'^  ""^  ^'-'^  ^^'"''"<='^" 

.uJLliiSamK^^^^^^^^  ^^-"^-^-1  Com- 

^'.•'^"•.^V?  n^'opt"!  tlio  library  material  standards 

ut  the  jrimmiclc  is  that  inoro  than  half  of  these  States  ha^i  nS  annlicd 
he  standards  m  ulent  fyinp:  the  schools  needinfr  the:.addftronal  mate- 
done  St.'"  ^'""'^  to  t 

prSSeii??  -'"nsolidaticm  plan  is  goin^  to  correct  that 

Mr.  II.ws  T  think  it  offers  the  opportunity  for  us  to  have  stronger 
rofrula  ion.s  for  the  distribution  of  funds  which  perhaps  s^ellKI 
more  clearly  that  this  is  the  intent  and  it  will  ho  follow^  ^ 

did'nSo"!?o:d;;s  jl'^ ""'^ ^"■■■'^   '  - 

Mr.  Fronr).  Soniclwdv  didn't. 
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CONSOLIDATION  PROGRAM: 


Mr.  Flood.  On  the  consolidation  program  for  libmries  and  instruc- 
tioiuil  learning  resources,  will  the  school  libraries  be  receiving  the 
equivalent  of  their  1974  amount? 

Mr.  Hays.  As  you  know,  the  consolidation  of  libraries  and  learning 
resources  combines,  in  fiscal  year  1976,  ESEA  title  II,  NDEA  title 
III,  and  the  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  portion  of  ESEA  title 
III.  During  the  first  year,  50  percent  of  the  funds  are  available  for 
each  of  the  specific  categorical  purposes  and  the  remaining  50  percent 
are  used  on  a  consolidation  basis.  As  we  go  down  to  fiscal  year  1977, 
there  will  be  a  total  consolidation.  The  purpose  of  the  consolidation 
was  to  give  the  States  more  flexibility  on  how  they  would  use  that 
money.  Our  judgment  would  be  that  they  would  roughly  follow  the 
pattern  established. 

TEin^IINATION  OP  COLLEGE  UBRARY  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  In  your  budget  proposal  you  propose  to  terminate  the 
college  library  resources  funds.  That  argument  comes  back  every  year 
that  you  have  a  reduction  and  this  reduction  is  in  keeping  with  the 
shift  of  Federal  dollars  away  from  the  narrow  institutional  aid  con- 
cept toward  more  student  support.  This  is  the  big  thing  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  You  have  to  be  more  specific.  How  will  student  aid  dollai-s  sup- 
port academic  libraries? 

How  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  HvYS.  It  is  up  to  the  schools  how  they  use  their  money.  We  are 
suggesting  tliat  Federal  support  for  higher  education  be  better  focused 
on  the  student  than  on  institutional  aid. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know  that,  but  how  is  that  going  to  help  the  academic 
libraries? 

Mr.  Hays.  It  would  be  up  to  the  institution  to  determine  how  they 
can  best  spend  the  money  they  receive. 

A  significant  part  of  tnat  will  be  from  student  fees. 

Mr.  MiLLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  about 
the  college  library  resources  program  and  it  has  been  our  traditional 
reason  for  wanting  to  terminate  it,  is  that  the  way  the  law  operates 
we  have  to  give  $5,000  to  each  library  without  respect  to  need. 

Mr.  Fix>oD.  You  heard  Tiim  say  what  they  will  do  with  their  fees. 

^Vll  right,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  impact  this  will  have  on  the  junior 
colleges  and  the  conimimity  college  libraries.  There  the  costs  are  not 
presently  covered  by  high  tuition  and  high  fees.  What  about  them? 

You  know  they  are  growing  like  Topsy,  the  community  colleges. 
Every  week,  every  month  there  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Hays.  As  Mr.  Miller  indicated,  the  present  program  provides 
money  to  nearly  2,400  institutions  without  respect  to  need.  Several 
years  ago  we  did  offer  legislation  that  would  better  focus  this  on  areas 
where  it  could  help  the  institutions  that  needed  that  money  the  most. 

Mr.  Flood.  Let's  go  to  the  other  end.  How  many  institutions  of 
post-secondary  education  applied  for  these  college  library  grants  this 
year?  What  was  the  deadline,  February  28? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Flood.  How  many? 

Mr.  Hats,  Approximately  2,700  applied.  That  is  about  the  universe 
that  we  expect  S  '1 3 
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stS;in«"fK'^J-"'^*  accredited  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  other  in- 
stitutions that  offer  post-secondary  education  in  the  United  States. 

UBRARIAN  TRAININO  PROGRAM 

noxJ thS;!^^Vt^^?  how  many  students  am  served  right 

xf  this  library  career  training  pi-ogram  ? 

•  x-r*  Hays.  It  serves  students  in  various  capacities,  as  trainees  in 
u^titutes,  as  recipients  of  traineeships  and  as  i^ipienfs'of  felTowsSt^ 

l!Sfj,^"}^^-^'-  ^«.*"t.»"Pate  that  we  will  be  supporting  approif 
mately  941  m  training  institutes. 

of  prrtidS'i^iir^^  traineeships,  we  estimate  that  the  total  number 
Mr.  Flood.  How  does  the  market  look  ? 

\vw^°"  have  any  statistics  at  all  on  the  job  outlook  for  librarians? 
VV  hat  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

v.h&,  SoJ"'     w  *  '^'^^  *  .'*"^y  by  tJie  Department  of  Labor 

^teirnf  S       '  4ply  and  demand 

at  Sfhrl  ^^^."^  employment  opportunities  for  ifbrarians  is  about 
fL^fS  ?o?r-  ^''1  a^U'nP  'on  is  that  from  now  to  1985  the  oppor- 
!i  o£)       J!?""  entering  into  the  stream  will  be  afcout 

A  \  indicates  that  our  colleges  and  univereities  pro- 
duce 9,000  students  a  year  to  go  out  to  the  job  market. 

The  other  2,200  would  be  coming  from  those  people  who  have  opted 
out  and  are  coming  back  into  the  profession. 

rTr^L'  f"^,?- is  the  source  of  the  funds  for  these  institutions? 
•TuniS  ^  ^  provide  the  necessary  library  training  pro- 

"V^Tiere  will  they  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Again  our  Library  Partnership  Act  addresses  the  needs 
of  training,  particularly  those  needs  where  wc  think  demonstrations 
Of  new  trammg  techniques  are  better  at  creating  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  the  institutionalized  which 
have  hmn  the  priorities  for  our  HEA  institutes  and  fellowships. 
.  Mr.  Flood.  How  many  applications  did  you  receive  for  library  train- 
ing grants  f  •' 

Jfr.  Hays.  Library  training  grants  this  year,  158  applications. 
v/'  F"»»L. What  was  the  cost  for  those  applications  in  dollars? 

be  $10  minfon  ^^^^"^  '^^  ^^^^ 

LIBRARY  DEMONSTRATIONS  PROGRAK 

Mr.  Flood.  How  many  applications  did  you  receive  for  library  re- 
search and  demonstration  grants? 
Mr.  Hays.  178. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  was  the  amount  of  dollars? 
Mr.  Hays.  $12.7  million. 

TJNDERORADTTATE  INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flood.  You  have  no  request  in  here  for  undergraduate  instruc- 
tional equipment.  You  are  not  asking  for  anything  for  this.  Will  this 
new  legislative  proposal  you  are  talking  about,  the  library  partner- 
ship business  apply  to  library  undergraduate  equipment? 
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Mr.  Hays.  Not  specifically,  sir.  It  does  not  address  this  as  a  major 
item. 

STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Flood.  Let's  go  to  title  ill  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
strengthening  of  developing  institutions. 

Could  that  be  used  to  support  tliis  instructional  cquipin»int  for  some 
institutions  anyhow? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that  would  be  related  to  the  extent  that  the  appli- 
cant institutions  elected  in  their  strengthening  process  to  spend  it  for 
this  purpose  because  they  find  that  as  a  deficiency.  I  think  we  should 
indicate  that  tliat  would  relate  to  the  limited  number  of  institutions 
in  the  program  which  would  not  address  itself  of  course  to  the  number 
that  we  ai-e  talking  about. 

Mr.  Flood.  But  it  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Beix.  Yes. 

INTERIM  PERIOD  FUNDING 

Mr.  Flood.  About  this  interim  period,  we  are  stuck  with  that  Now 
there  are  no  funds  at  all  included  m  this  appropriation  for  the  interim 
period,  July  1  through  September  30, 1976.  Why  not? 

Ms.  BeeiIe.  I  can  respond  to  that.  We  have  included  funds  for  the 
interim  period  only  in  those  programs  where  it  was  our  normal  prac- 
tice to  award  grants  and  contracts  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  the  programs  in  this  appropriation  we  normally  do  not  award 
grants  and  contracts  in  the  first  quarter.  So  therefore  we  have  no 
requirements  for  the  interim  budget. 

air.  Flood.  That  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  Michel. 


REVENUE  SIIARINO  FOR  PUBUC  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Hays,  what  amount  of  general  revenue-sharing 
innds  that  have  gone  to  the  States  have  been  funneled  into  library 
construction  senices  or  library  programs? 

Mr.  JIays.  We  have  statistics  here  on  general  revenue  sharing  as 
they  relate  to  public  libraries.  In  the  first  18-month  period  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1974,  $18.5  million  of  general  revenue-sharing  money  went 
to  support  publiclibraries. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  the  majority  of  that  $18.5  million  was 
for  construction.  The  period  from  July  1973  to  June  1974,  public 
libraries  have  received  a  total  amount  of  dollars  which  is  just  over 
$82  million  but  we  have  not  received  the  analysis  of  what  ways  and 
what  priorities  were  met. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  States  are  involved  in  the  figures  which 
you  have  just  cited?  Are  there  States  that  need  to  be  prodded  into 
providing  revonue-sharin<r  fimds  to  the  public  libraries? 

Ms.  Beebe.  I  don't  have  the  State  by  State  breakdown  hut  I  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Klassex.  I  might  add  that  the  funding  of  public  libraries  vrith 
general  revenue-sharing  dollars  is  listed  as  a  priority  for  local  districts, 
counties,  and  townships.  No  State  priorities  are  designated* 
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BOOKMOBILES  FOR  RURAL  AREAS 


Mr.  Michel.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  observation  about  rural 
area  library  needs  before  asking  another  question.  About  30  years 
ago  wJieii  I  was  out  on  tlie  farm  one  would  go  into  town  on  Saturday 
night  and  that  was  about  it.  Well,  today  it  is  a  regular  daily  trip  from 
the  farm  into  town.  We  are  now  living  in  a  different  world  tlian  wc 
did  2o  and  30  years  ago  when  it  was  actually  essential  to  have  book- 
mobiles m  rural  areas.  That  is  not,  the  case  today. 


LIBRARIAN  TRAINING  APPLICATIONS 


Do  the  librarj'  training  applications  that  were  made  mention  of, 
come  from  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  Yes;  the  training  applications  would  come  from  hi«rher 
education  institutions,  from  nonprofit  entities  sucli  as  State  libraries, 
or  from  other  library  organizations  or  agencies  oriented  toward  the 
training  of  librarians. 

Mr.  MiciiEL,  Are  these  higher  education  institutions  applications 
designed  to  supplement  their  on-going  library  training  programs  or 
fornewlibrarvtramingprogams?  o  r  & 

Mr.  Hats.  The  training  applications  should  be  for  special  efforts, 
T  .  'i  n^*^  supplement  the  traditional  curriculum.  It  .should  be  noted 
that  fellowships  provide  financial  support,  to  people  who  could  not 
go  through  that  graduate  training  without  such  grants.  It  is  the  same 
way  for  trameeships  which  would  be  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
institute  would  be  for  special  projects  such  as  higher  education  insti- 
tutions bnnging  people  together  for  a  week  or  so  period  to  focus  in 
on  needs  for  the  handicapped,  institutionalized  or  disadvantaged. 

NEED  FOR  ADOmoNAL  LIBRARIANS 

today f*^^*'*^  What  is  the  shortage  of  librarians  in  the  country 

Mr.  Hats.  We  feel  there  is  no  real  shortage.  We  indicated  to  the 
chairman  that  the  Department  of  Labor  analysis  indicates  that  we  are 
about  at  the  equilibriujn  point  in  terms  of  supply  and  demand. 

1  should  note,  however,  that  the  needs  that  do  exist  relate  primarily 
to  specialized  areas  such  as  library  automation  and  the  provision  of 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  by  those  who  can  relate  well. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  Michel.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  take  the  view  that  every  ele- 
mentary school  m  the  country  ought  to  have  its  own  individual 
hbrary? 

Mr.  Hats.  We  feel,  as  our  new  lesri.slation  suggests,  that  there  could 
\ir  a  better  effort  m  the  United  States  to  share  resources. 
Mr.  Michel.  I  do  not  mean  by  posing  the  question  that  I  am  criti- 
cal of  your  having  taken  that  stance.  We  did  not  have  a  library  in  the 
elementaiT  school  I  attended.  We  walked  to  the  library.  During  the 
last  Liincoln  Day  recess  I  attended  one  elementary  school  that  had 
a  library  four  times  the  size  of  this  room.  It  was  the  most  fantastic 
thing  1  had  ever  seen  m  a  disadvantaged  low  income  area  of  Peoria. 
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I  was  amazed.  If  that  library  had  been  cut  up  into  five  or  six  smaller 
ones  and  distributed  around  to  other  schools  it  may  be  that  much 
better. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  UBRAUT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Shri\*er.  You  are  not  requesting  funding  for  college  library  re- 
sources, for  the  undergraduate  instructional  equipment  program,  or 
for  librarian  training  and  demonstrations.  iVre  each  of  these  programs 
to  be  included  in  the  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  such  categor- 
ical programs?  "Wlien  will  that  legislation  be  coming  up  to  the  hill? 
The  existing  legislation  for  these  programs  has  not  expired,  has  it? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  Higher  Education  Act  programs  expire  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  programs  to  which  you  refer  were  funded  under  title  II, 
college  library  resources;  title  Il-B,  library  training  and  demonstra- 
tions; and  title  VI-A,  undergraduate  instructional  equipment.  The 
proposed  Library  Partnership  Act  would  coalesce  a  numoer  of  library- 
related  categorical  programs  into  one  legislative  authority.  The  Act 
would  provide  discretionary  support  for  national  demonstrations  of 
improved  methods  of  library  and  information  services  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  development  of  cost-sharinff  networks  for  sharing  of  re- 
sources within  communities  and  among  local.  State,  and  regional  juris- 
dictions.  Certainly,  the  HEA  title  if-B  programs  could  be  included 
under  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  Act.  The  Secret^irj  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  Mai-ch  6  rccommendmg  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  proposal  by  the  Congress. 

TRIGGERING  OP  CONSOLIDATIOX 

Mr.  Shriver.  The  amount  you  are  requesting  for  libraries  and  in- 
structional resources  is,  as  you  say,  enough  to  trigger  the  consolida- 
tion of  several  categorical  programs,  as  provided  for  in  Public  Law 
93-380.  Refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  requirement  in  that  act  in 
regard  to  this  trigger. 

Mr.  Hays.  There  are  two  requirements  for  triggering  the  consolida- 
tion of  categorical  programs  under  Public  Law  93-380,  title  IV,  part 
B,  libraries  and  instructional  resources.  For  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  part  B  is  effective  the  amount  of  appropriations  must  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated  for  obligation  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974,  or  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  whichever  is  higher,  under  title  II  and  so  much 
of  title  III  as  relates  to  testing,  guidance,  and  counselinff  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  under  title  111,  except 
for  section  305,  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
requirement  was  met  by  the  supplemental  appropriation  for  part  B 
of  $137,330,000,  in  Public  Law  93-554. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the  sums  appropriated  must  be  in- 
cluded in  an  appropriations  act  for  the  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  sums  will  be  obligated,  and  must  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

It  is  planned  that  the  an:'^*nt  appropriated  in  Public  Law  93-554 
for  part  B  will  be  made  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  of  Juljr  1,  1975,  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  Schuedules  for  the  completion  of  regulations  and  the  submission 
hy  States  of  annual  program  plans  are  being  met  and  therefore  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  Department  to  provide  timely  funding. 
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EFFECT  OF  I.NFI^TIOX  OX  COXSOLIDATED  PROGRAM 

fo?^;«^'nf  r'"'-  ^^"'^  -''A'"  P'-o^-isioii  in  tho  act  to  force  vo„  to  provide 
siuli  n         f  i-  •     •  noodod.  approxiinatp  V.  to  provide  for 

or  two  Use  that  figure  in  calculatinfr  the  increase  neededlf  we  wait 

tokeepthisaccoiintonthesameopera'tinglevel. 

inflJfion  t'Ln^  •        "°  provision  in  the  act  for  cost-of-livin-  or 

mflat  on-related  increases  on  an  annual  basis.  In  order  to  pmvidi 

PHASE-OUT  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AID 

Mr.  MiciiFL.  The  justifications  indicate  that  94  percent  of  the  non 

!!. "  nUrV- *°  '"'"'^  °f  Public  libran-  SvM^s  Xh 
IS  a  pretty  high  percentage.  Is  it  your  Contention  t?at  nSaTnow 

t"hTS?^'--r/^^^^^ 

?bAn  s^r^'T^e  TfV''\P°P"'"*^^^^  tf^ome  ty^'^of 

iibrai^  scnice.  It  may  be  a  central    brarv.  a  nei<^hborhood  bnmch 

mrn£^fftc\*\S"'^  collectiy  chanl^Td  eS^tm^^^^^^^ 
xiib  intent  ot  l.bCA  was  to  provide  mcent  vc  inonevs  for  fh^  ini 

S  ev"e  tlf  S;;?e  S^^.f^ /r^Ve^PopulationT^:  comteTo 
K  f„^ti       •  .  authorities  bear  the  primary  responsibil- 

tj'  for  the  maintenance  of  public  libraries.  The  adequacV  of  thTdav- 
AP'-l'^^it  considered  less  tiian  adeqSe  Tn  many  are£ 
of  the  Imited  States.  Nevertheless,  the  Federal  nitiative  ha^served 
to  encourage  States  and  localities  to  step  up  the  r  effort^  in  nmvS 

EpSoTfiter-  ^''^  -^"fr Fc"^^^^ 

f „  K?.  M      '--'brarj-  Sm'ices  and  Construction  Act  in  1036  is  attested 

.Mr  Michel.  Wiat  about  the  disadvantaged?  Are  the v  too  ilmo<;t 
completely  covered  and  have  access  to  library  ser^iceS^'  ' 
Mr.  Hays.  An  estimated  28  million  pei-sons  classified  as  disadvin 

cal  handicaps,  and  by  language  barriers,  have  had  access  to  lie  nE 
ibrary  services  through  special  projects  supp,  rterbriibmA^^^^^^ 
ces  and  Construction  Act.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  pSeral  St  tW 
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The  final  fiscal  year  1970  request  of  $10  millions  would  allow 
10,000,000  pei-sons  to  have  access  to  special  projects  designed  to  demon- 
strate again  new  pt)>sibilities  for  exejiiplary  service  to  this  population. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  the  nither  sharp  cutback  from  $49  million  for 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  $10  millio!i  in  fiscal  year  1976  likely  to 
pose  any  significant  hardship  in  ajiy  lecipients  of  fiscixl  year  1975 
fmids? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  $10  million  phase-out  funding  will  permit  States 
to  support  the  most  promising  exemplary  outmich  projects  and  to 
provide  library  materials  and  services  to  400,000  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  persons  and  7;)7,000  State  institutionalized  ^ei-sons.  Sup- 
port for  the  latter  two  categories  is  assured  through  the  LSCA  Amend- 
ments of  1972  mandating  the  fiscal  year  1971  level  of  support  by 
States  {Uid  locals  in  matching  Federal  dollars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  General  Revenue  Sharing  provided  $82.3 
million  to  public  libraries  for  services  to  their  clientele  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  the  most  i*ecent  vear  for  which  data  are  available.  In  addition. 
State  appropriations  for  statewide  public  library  services  now  encom- 
passes ;J8  States  with  appropriations  of  over  $80  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1975  four  additional  States  plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
Vide  gi-ants-in-aid  for  public  library  services  to  their  clientele* 

PURPOSE  OF  PROPOSED  LIBRARY  ACT 

Mr.  Michel.  Will  you  briefly  summarize  for  us  the  contents  of  your 
proposed  Library  Partnership  Act,  and  also  the  funding  levels 
envisioned? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  Library  Partnership  Act  would  coalesce  the  pur- 
poses of  a  number  of  library-related  categorical  programs  into  one 
legislative  authority.  The  act  would  authorize  grants  and  contracts 
to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies  for 
the  support  of  demonstrations  of  improved  methods  of  library  and 
information  services  and  the  development  of  cost-saving  networks  for 
sharing  of  resources  among  library  institutions.  These  resources  could 
be  shared  within  communities  and  among  local.  State,  and- regional 
jurisdictions. 

The  Administration  anticipates  submitting  a  separate  request  of 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  proposal  contains  authorizations 
for  appropriations  of'$20  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976-78. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  it  your  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  adopted  this  year 
and  if  so  do  vou  envision  requesting  a  supplemental  appropriation 
which  would  in  effect  continue  funding  in  areas  where  funds  are  not 
currently  requested,  such  as  interlibrary  cooperation? 

Mr.  Hays.  On  March  6, 1975,  the  Secretary  submitted  the  proposed 
''  Library  Partnership  Act  for  consideration  hy  the  Congress  in  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Administration 
is  prepared  to  make  a  supplemental  request  of  $20  million  at  the  pro- 
posed full  authorization  for  fiscal  )-ear  1976. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  act  is  to  promote  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  networks  for  the  sharing  of  library  resources  and 
services  which  is  similar  to  the  purpose  of  title  III  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 
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SCHOOJ.  LinRART  RES0DRCE8 

HofimVn^!^^'"^'  -^  ^^^^  educational  institutions  have  a 

tf  iV  '^'^r^^ ^'"^  P^og'ams  .uidcr  the  newly  conso  Sated  libmHos 

the  pu)^i-am  has  heon..  Ha  vo  yo..  any  way  to  measure  it  ? 

Air.  Hays.  Ihe  last  major  school  library  resources  nroirram  pvaI., 
IS  was  completed  in  \m  with  final ^esXTirfvaHab  e  ; 
^IaJT        ''f        '^'"^"'^  «f  schools  receiving  ESeT  Itk  11 
funds  were  completed  in  1970.  Tliese  studies  showed  that  in  ihooli 

changed  and  unproved  to  a  marked  degree.  In  scliools  receiSi"  mini^ 

srr^eSr"'^''^^ 

^"'S^^.''"  "o  r'^cent  national  evaluation  of  the  equipment  and 
prog™r°^'^"'^  P'"^™"'  guidance,  counsellnrS  testiSg 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  some  additional  nro- 

SCHOOL  UBtAEY  BES0URCE8   (E8EA  U) 

(a)  93  percent  of  tlie  eligible  public  school  children  were  served 

(b)  96  percent  of  the  eligible  private  school  children  were  se^^ 

(d)  This  program  has  also: 

2.  Broadened  and  increased  school  curriculum  offerS 
i-ISSscTc^l-lffi^^^^  stud.. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MINOR  KEMODELINO  (XDEA  III) 

Ah^.'Jj  fi^        ^"««"<">al  agencies  participated  (C2  percent) 
edica^l'onafaK/""'     ""^  ^""'"^  chlldrerwereSn  ^mclpating  local 

(c)  Use  of  the  funds  among  the  12  academic  subject  areas  was  highest  for: 

Engll.sh  and  reading   Percent 

Science    31.0 

Social  studies  (geogMpry7hisVor>7ciVterVc7nVmicsorrrr~:::::::::^  II  I 

(d)  This  program  has  also : 

Tliero  has  been  no  recent  national  evaluation  of  this  nromm  nnwn»«^  a*  * 
rnMrs/S»»at« 

to  requm  more  funds  than  can  be  made  avll{a°b?e.  feh°owJ  aTo"n«X"l,'^' 
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GUIDANCE,  COUNSELJJJO,  AND  TESTING   (PART  OF  E8EA  Ul) 

Fiscal  year  1^5  measurements  Include  the  following : 

(a)  3,400  public  elementary  and  7,000  secondary  school  guidance  counselors 
participated.  . 

(6)  300  private  elementary  and  220  secondary  school  guidance  counselors 
participated.  ,      ,  , 

(c)  2,000,000  children  were  served  directly  through  local  educational  agencies 
by  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

{d)  6,000.000  children  participated  in  testing  programs. 

There  has  been  no  recent  national  evaluation  of  this  program.  However,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services  recounts  the 
results  of  several  projects.  Among  them  is  one  In  four  elementary  schools  where 
60  percent  of  the  pupils  lived  in  an  area  with  the  highest  student-police  contact 
rate  In  the  city  and  16  percent  of  the  pupils  were  reading  below  their  ability 
level.  The  project  conducted  parent  and  teacher  workshops  in  constructive  meth- 
ods for  changing  children's  behavior,  made  rooms  available  for  group  and  in- 
dividual  counseling  and  to  serve  as  **motlvatlonal  centers"  for  special  activities. 
Vandalism  at  the  schools  decreased  by  18  percent  over  the  previous  year,  experi- 
mental pupils  made  greater  gains  In  reading  than  those  in  control  schools,  and 
the  average  rate  of  police  contact  per  school  decreased. 

AID  FOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  19TG 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  the  approximately  $135  million  to  be  made  avail- 
able this  year  for  the  various  categorical  programs  under  the  overall 
program,  about  how  much  will  go  to  private  and  parocliial  schools T 
How  much  of  the  $95  million  for  school  library  resources  will  go  to 
private  and  parochial  schools  ? 

Mr.  Hats.  One  of  the  measures  for  equitable  treatment  of  children 
in  nonprofit  private  schools  is  comparable  expenditures.  Therefore, 
of  the  consolidated  portion  of  $68,665,000  for  libraries  and  instruc- 
tional resources  in  fiscal  year  1976,  probably  about  10  percent  or 
$6,866,500  will  be  used  for  materials,  equipment,  and  services  for  pri- 
vate school  children.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  $46,600,000 
available  for  ESEA  title  II  categorical  portion  in  fiscal  jjear  1976  will 
also  be  use  to  benefit  private  school  children  by  providing  for  their 
use  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials* 

JOB  MARKET  FOR  LIBRARIANS 

Mr.  Michel.  Where  do  we  stand  now  with  respect  to  library  per- 
sonnel ?  Does  the  supply  now  meet  the  need  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  A  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  indicates  that 
the  job  market  for  librarians  has  been  tight  since  1970.  An  analysis  of 
factors  today  points  to  a  marked  slowdown  for  library  occupations 
over  the  1970-85  period,  with  any  increase  occurring  after  1980.  The 
study  projects  11,200  openings  for  librarians  per  year  to  1985.  New 
graciuates  filling  these  jobs  are  estimated  to  be  9,000  per  year  to  1985. 
The  estimated  number  of  jobs  to  be  filled  by  delayed  entrants  and 
reentrants  over  this  same  period  is  2,200  per  year.  As  you  can  see,  tTie 
overall  supply-demand  cycle  for  librarians  has  reached  a  certain  state 
of  equilibrium. 

Mr.  Flood.  All  right,  gentlemen,  we  will  recess  and  reconvene  at 
2  o^clock  this  afternoon. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation  Estimate 
LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  (titles  I 
(SM.ISS.OOO)  and  III  ($2,594,000))  H  title  I  ($20,000,000)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  (20  u.s.C.  ch.  16);  and  f title  U  (except 
section  231)  and  title  VI  ($7,500,000)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;  L' 
$72,224.0001    title  IV.  part  B  (ilZ7.2Z0.000)  of  the  Elemntar-y  a,ul  Seaon- 
Ja^  i-ducatiCK  Act;  $147.ZZ0.000:    Provided.  T,nt  the  c^.ount  app^-opHated 
above  for  title  IV.  part  B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Ml  beccr,e  available  for  obligation  on  July  1.  1976.  and  shall  remain 
available  through  September*  7.0,  1977, 

(For  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  $95,250,000.)  1/ 


NOTE:    Additional  funds  are  not  required  for  the  Interim  period  of  July  1  1976 
through  September  30,  1976. 

(Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  for  $20,000,000.) 
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Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1.    Language  has  been  deleted  for  activities  for  which  funding  is  not 
requested  in  1976,  i.e..  interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III),  college  library 

"S""^'*"  '"'"'"^  librar^'demonsLatlonT 
(HfeA  II-B),  and  undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI-A). 

V'l  '^^'^^^  library  resources  program  (ESEA  II)  is  now  a  part  of  the 
u  c?J^*?,r^*"  °^  libraries  and  instructional  resources  (ESEA  IV-B)  for 
which  $137,330,000  is  requested  herein. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTlt»  £OUCAnON»  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCAnON 
Library  Resources 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1975  1976  Advance 

Revised  1976  for  1977 

Appropriation   $167,474,000     $  10,000,000  $137,330,000 


Propoaed  resciaalon   «52.224.000 

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropria«> 


tion   115,250,000  10,000,000  137,330,000 

Comparative  tranafer  from: 

"Elementary  and  aecondary 

education**  for  libraries  and 

inatTuctional  resources   40.330.000  137.^330^000   

Subtotal,  budget  authority  155,580,000  147,330,000  137,330,000 

Unobligated  balance,  atart  of  year*.  5,223,604  238,398  238,398 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year..,.  ^238^398  "238.398  ^238.398 


Total,  obligations   160,565,206       147,330,000  137,330,000 
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iSumry  of  Changes 


1975  Estintted  obligaciont. . 

u..:  propced  res^."'";: ! ! ! i! ! ! :;:;; i ii;  

10,^.  Subtotal.  1975  revi.ed obligation.;:;:;;:;:;; iJ^'lXl 

1976  Estimated  obligationa.    160,565,206 

Net  change ....;;;;;;;;;;   1^7,330,000 

 13.235,206 

1976  Advance  for  1977,  estimated  obligations   137,330,000 


 ^^^^  Base     chtnge  from  Bs.e     1976  Base    Ch^n^e  from  Base 

Incresser 

Proeramr 

I*    libraries  and  in- 
structional 
resources  (con- 

solidsted  program)    $  ...       $+137,330,000       $137,330,000  $ 
DecraasftS; 
Program; 

1.  Grants  for  public 

2.  Puiuru".;;--  ■"'OOO.'""'  10.000.000  -10.000.000 

3.  scho^srij^^i^r-  

resources   90,250,000  -90,250,000 

^.    Equiprotnt  and  minor 

remodeling   21,500,000  -21,500,000 

5.    Guidance,  counsel- 

,  «nd  testing    18,830,000  -18,830,000 

o.    Undergraduate  in-  *"* 
struct  ionai 

equipment   772,191  -772,191 

Total  decreases  .ISO  e&c 

 *J"»JO5>206  -10,000,000 

Total, net  change   -iTT^TTnl  "  

^^»*"'206  -10,000,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increase; 
Program; 

rn  VitY^'"'^!^^  """^   Instructional  r^SOur^i^s  (consolidated  nrnc.r.>n^>^TU^ 
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OccrtMca: 

!♦   Crantt  for  public  llbrirlei»Thc  1976  budget  It  requesting  pheee-dovn  funding 
for  thU  progrra  at  the  level  of  $10,000,000«    It  U  anticipated  that  the  States 
and  local It  lea  will  continue  to  expand  their  funding  levela  aa  their  Individual 
needa  require* 

2»  Public  library  conatructlon»»>to  funda  vera  appropriated  for  thla  prograa  In 
1975*   The  aaount  repreaenta  the  unobligated  carryover  funds  from  197 3« 

3*)  The  decreaaea  ahoim  above  for  achool  library  reaourcea.  egulpaent  and  minor 
A*)  r— odellng.  and  guidance,  cottnaellng.  and  teatln£  have  already  been  agreed 
5*)  to  by  the  Congreaa,  aa  theae  prograns  vere  conaolldated  Into  the  llbrarlea 

and  Instructional  reaourcea  progtasi  and  are  therefore  terminated  aa  aeparate 

progrsBS  beginning  in  1976* 

6»    IMdergrsduste  Instruct Ions 1  equipment ^^The  revised  1975  level  for  this  pro- 
cran  Is  tero«     The  mount  of   $772,191  represents  the  unobllgsted  csrryover  funds 
from  1973« 


Obi Igst Ions  by  Activity 


Page                                                1975             1975  1976  Increase  or 

Ref.  Estimate        Revised  Ksflmate  Decrease 

Public  llbrsrles: 
(s)  Services: 
128       (1)  Crsnts  for  public 

llbrsrles  $49,155,000    $25,000,000    $10,000,000  $-15,000,000 

131       (2)  Inter library 

cooperation   2,594,000  —  — 

—    (b)  Construction   4,213,015       4,213,015  —  -  4,213,015 

133  Llbrsrles  end  Instructional 

resources   135,580,000    130,580,000    137,330,000     4-  6,750,000 

(1976  sdvsnce  for  1977)***  (137,330,000) 

138  College  llbrsry  resources* •     9,975,000    —  — - 

Trslnlng  snd  demonstrstlons: 
140    (s)  Llbrsrlsn  trslnlng****  2,000,000 
142    (b)  Library  demonstrations  1,000,000 

144  Undergrsduate  Instructional 

equipment   8.272.191  772^191  772.191 

Tocsl  obllgstlons   212,789,206    160,565,206    147,330,000  -13,235,206 

(1976  sdvsnce  for  1977)   (137,330,000) 
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Obllgatlona  by  Objtct 


1975              1975                 1976           Incretse  or 
 E«tl— 1€  RevUed  Estimate  Decrease 

Crsnts,  subs Id its »  and 

wntrlbiitlons   $212,789,206    $160,565,206    $147,330,000  $-13,235,206 

(1976  advanct  for  1977)...  (137,330,000)  

Total  oblltatlooa  by  objact  2l2,789»206  160»565»206  147,330,000  •13»235,20t> 
(1976  advanct  for  1977)...  (137,330,000 


Significant  Itcn  In  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Comlttec  Report 


11*2  Action  i:\Uvn  ov  to  be  taken 

Crnnti?  to  States  for  older  reattcrs 
services 

Cinxjittcc  tncouragencnt  toward  the  Tl-.e  Dcp.irtmcnt  feels  iliat  the  State*. 

e\pJtl^lon  of  library  services  to  the  raay  use,  as  they  decn;  necessary, 

elderly.  funds  from  grants  tor  lUiblic  Ubr.u-- 

les  (LSCA  I)  for  special  clientele 

groups. 
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Authorizing  L&slslatlon 

 1976   1976  Advance  for  1977 

Appropriation  Appropriation 
Authorized       Requested       Authorized  Requested 

Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act: 


Title  I— Grants  for  public 

library  services  $137,150,000    $  10,000,000  N.A. 

Title  II— Construction  of 

public  libraries   97,000,000  —  N.A. 

Title  III— Interlibrary 

cooperation.   18,200,000  —  N.A.  ^ 

Title  IV— Grants  to  States 

for  older  readers  services    Indefinite  —  N.A. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act: 


Title  IV-B— Libraries  and 

instructional  resources...  395,000,000     137,330,000^'    Indefinite  $137,330,000 


Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  II »  Part  A— College 

library  resources   70,000,000  2/       —  K.A. 

Title  II,  Part  B,  Section  ( 

222—  Librarian  training...  ( 

Title  II,  Part  B,  Section       (30,000,000  2/       —  N.A. 

223—  Library  demons tra-  ( 
tions...**   ( 

Title  VI,  Part  A— Under- 
graduate Instructional 

equipment   70,000,000  2/       —  N.A. 


1/  Advance  appropriation  realized  through  fiscal  year  1975  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  P.L.  93-554. 
2/  Authorization  based  on  one-year  extension  under  CEPA. 

N.A.  *  Not  Applicable 
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Library  Resources 


Yesr 

Budget 
EscloAte 
(o  Congress 

House 

A I  l/>U'Mnntf^ 

Senate 
Al lowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

$320,700,000 

S28d  200  000 

1967 

291,500,000 

310  000  000 

111  inn  nnn 

11?   AAA  AAA 

1968 

298 » 800, 000 

298,257,000 

H9  2S7  ODD 

117  nnc  AAA 

1969 

187,144,000 

99  894  000 

760  "iQA  nnn 

la/.  AAA 

^HO,  Jo**,000 

1970 

4l»880,000 

214,305,000 

245,555,000 

153,382,250 

I97i 

131,430,000 

161,680,000 

2^  76S  non 

7nn  779  nnn 

1972 

107,250,000 

167,7O9»0O0 

296,709,000 

226,209,000 

1973 

140,587,000 

202,357,000 

292,357,000 

265,157,000 

1974 

201,209,000 

219,209,000 

191,624,600 

1975 

1975  Proposed 
Rescission 

137,000,000 
52,224,000 

173,974,000 

223,607,000 

169,224,000 

1975  Advance 
for  1976  . 

137,330,000 

137,330,000 

137,330,000 

137,330»000 

1976 

io,ooo,ooai/ 

1976  Advance 

for  1977  137,330,000 


1/    Does  not  Include  $20,000,000  to  be  requested  for  proposed  legislation. 
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Justification 
Library  Resources 


1^/5                   1975                   1976              Increase  or 
 Estinatc  Revised  Esttsate  Decrcage__ 

Public  libraries: 

(a)  Grants  tor  public 

libraries  $49,155,000       $  25,000,000 

(b)  laterlibrary 

cooperation....     2,594,000  — 

Libraries  and  instruc- 
tional resources: 
(a)  Consolidated  pro- 
gran     —  137,330,000  +137,330,000 

(1976  3dv*ance 

for  1977)   (137,330,000) 

<b)  ScJiool  library 

resources   95,250,000         90,250,000    -90,250,000 

(c)  EquipactiC  and 

ainor  rcnodel- 

tng   21,500,000  21,500,000    -21,500,000 

id)  Guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  test- 
ing  18,830,000  18,830,000    -18,830,000 

College  library 

resources   9,975,000      — 

Training  and  deiaonst ra- 
tions: 

(a)  Librarian  train- 

ing  2,000,000     

(b)  Library  dccon- 

stratlons   1,000,000  —     

Undergraduate  instruc- 
tional equipment   7^500^000  2^  ^   

Total   2O7,8O:*,O0O*       155,580,000*       147,330,000  -8,250,000 

( 1 9  76  advance  . j,^  - . , 

for  1977>   (IW«0;000) 

^Excludes  1973  appropriation  restorations. 


$  10,000,000       $  -15,000,000 


General  Statccent 

This  appropriation  i...ludes  the  major  library-related  progran  adninistered  with* 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  affectfng  public  libraries,  eleiaentary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  academic  libraries.    It  also  includes  librarian  training,  the 
library  dcnonstrations  program,  and  the  undergraduate  instructional  equipment  program. 

The  1976  budget  provides  $10,000,000  for  library  resources,  and  also  includes 
separately  a  request  for  funding  of  proposed  new  library  Wgislation.    These  funds 
represent    another    step  in  the  proposed  phase-down  of  Federal  support  for  grants  to 
States  for  public  library  services*    It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  role  in  libraries 
will  shift  to  the  proposed  new  legislation*  which  is  designed  to  demonstrate  effective 
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library  practices  and  to  encourage  and  support  cooperative  library  service  patterns 
At  the  local.  State  and  regional  levels.  Tliereforr,  no  funds  are  requested  for  the 
interlibrary  cooperation  and  library  dcoonstrations  prograas. 

An  advance  appropriation  in  1975  for  use  in  1976  provided  the  initial  fundinc 
for  libraries  a::d  instructional  resources  (eSEA  title  IV-S),  thereby  Consolidating 
within  a  single  autliorizacion  the  prograns  of  school  library  resources  (ESEA  II) 
equipment  and  tainor  reeodeling  (NDEA  III),  and  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  (one 
pare  of  ESEA  III).    The  consolidation  was  authorized  to  take  place  in  two  steps. 
During  the  first  year,  50  percent  of  the  funds  are  available  for  each  of  the  specific 
categorical  purposes  and  the  rcnaining  50  percent  are  used  on  a  consolidated  basis, 
with  State  and  local  authorities  detenalning  the  specific  use  of  funds*    In  subse- 
quent years,  all  of  the  funds  arc  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  State  and  local 


Ko  funds  are  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  college  library 
resources  prograa,  the  librarian  training  prograa,  and  the  undergraduate  instruc- 
tional equipaent  prograa*    It  is  the  Office  of  Education's  general  higher  education 
policy  to  focus  on  student  assistance,  rather  than  on  institutional  support  and 
specialized  training  programs. 

A  proposed  rescisaion  of  $52,224,000  out  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation 
is  now  before  the   Congress.    It  covers  seven  of    the  progr«»s  contained  in  this 
appropriation. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Esclc«ce        Revised  EsCimace  Decrease 


Public  libraries 

(a)    Cranes  for  public 

libraries         $49,155,000     $25,000,000     $10,000,000  -$15»000.000 


Narrative 

Prograe  Purpose 

To  prooote  Che  extension  and  inproveiaenc  of  public  library  services  in 
areas  without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services,  to  inprove  State 
library  service  for  the  physically  handicapped,  institutionalized  and  diS' 
advantaged  persons,  to  strengthen  State  library  adsiinistratlve  agencies*  and 
to  strengthen  oetropolltan  libraries  vnich  serve  as  regional  resource  centers* 
grants  to  States  are  authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (LSCA). 

Grants  are  cade  to  States  on  a  fonsula  based  on  cotal  resident  population* 
but  with  a  $200,000  siniaua  for  the  50  States.  D.C. .  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a 
$40,000  ainiaus  for  the  other  outlying  areas.    The  Federal  share  in  33  percent 
to  66  percent  (except  Trust  Territory  which  is  100  percent  Federally  funded), 
and  States  must  provide  oatchlng  funds  in  proportion  to  their  per  capita  in- 
come. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Although  L$CA>  title  I  funds  have  becoae  core  concentrated  on  the  disad- 
vantaged and  previously  unserved  groups  and  have  supported  toany  innovative  service 
projects  which  could  no^-  have  been  initiated  locally*  the  budget  is  based  on  the 
view  that  the  Federal  Covemcent  should  not  provide  indefinite  operational  support. 
Vfe  are  therefore  requesting  $10*000*000  for  r^CA*  title  I  in  fiscal  year  1976  con- 
tinuing the  phase«out  of  Federal  support  fc    'hia  type  of  public  library  aid* 
vhlle  shifting  Federal  support  to  the  propc  -d  new  Library  Partnership  Act, 

This  phase-out  funding*  proposed  in  fiscal  year  1975*  will  penait  States  to 
support  the  aost  proaising  exemplary  outreach  projects  and  to  provide  library 
naterixils  und  services  to  the  blind*  physically  handicapped*  and  the  institution- 
alized* Including  inoaSes  of  penal  institutions.    It  will  also  give  additional 
cise  and  funds  for  a  reasonable  conversion  to  increased  local  and  State  support 
for  public  library  prograus. 

Federal  Revenue  Sharing  funds  used  for  public  libraries  by  State  and  local 
govemnents  have  Increased  greatly  since  the  progran  was  initiated*  with  over 
$82,000*0(0  being  used  for  this  purpose  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Since  1956  when  the  public  library  program  was  established*  Federal  assistance 
has  stimulated  the  expansion  and  inproveracnt  of  library  services  throughout  the 
country  to  the  extent  that*  today*  about  94  percent  of  the  population  has  access 
to  sone  foiTa  of  public  library  services. 

Accoaplishtnents  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  appropriation  was  $44,155*500;  in  addition* 
$32,000*000  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  was  Available  in  fiscal  year 
1974.    This  nade  a  total  of  $76*155*500  available. 
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Uadership  at  the  Federal  level  assisted  and  encouraged  the  Scate  llbrarv 
aencle.  l„  the  shifting  of  Federal  dollars  from  support  of  p^btlc  J  br.^y  '^lces 

MrClc^s^  '•'"'•vnt.ged  persons  had  access  to  new  or  improved  library 

iv,„v."°"  "I'?  ""^        physically  handicapped  persons  used  Urge-prlnt 

S?«n;  »P««  »   «q»lF»nt  «,d  specially  trained  public  library  personnel  H  pro! 

f     ;  8°°-°°°  P"-!"™".  P«tle«s  and  other 

l«seitutIon.lIxed  persons  received  LSCA.  title  I  library  services  In  fiscal  year  . 

by  $2?t5s"MS\hrri'"  »PF"P'l«"on       $49,155,000  is  proposed  to  be  reduced 
S2S  OM  Mi^™  rescission.    The  revised  level  for  fiscal  year  1975  oC 

dlh2v«??^  provides  funds  concentrating  LSCA.  title  I  services  20.000.000 
«H  •»^/<'»"'«'«<'  the  provision  of  services  to  400.000  ^lind 

•od  physically  handicapped  and  737.000  State  Institutionalized  persoST 


o 
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SUPPLCMENIAL  FACT  SHEET 
Cranf  for  Public  LlbrTlet 


FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 

Actual  !tevl«ed  E^tlaate 


ApptoptUtlont    $44»135»500  $25»0OO»OOO  $10»000»000 


Federal  dot lata 
«v«ll«ble  to 

States   76a55.500i'  25,000,000  10,000,000 

Disadvantaged  persons 
served  throu^  special 

library  projects   28,000,000  20,000,000  10,000,000 

State  Institutionalized 
pet  sons  served  through 
this  progrwi   800,000  737,000  737,000 

Blind  and  physically 
handicapped  petsons 
served  th tough 

this  progtsn   400,000  400,000  400,000 


Other  data 

Out  o£  a  vcr/«l  population  o£  approximately  206,000,000,  about  193,000,000 
(94  percent)  have  access  to  the  services  o£  public  llbtaties. 

In  1956,  at  the  tlae  o£  enactment  o£  the  Library  Services  Act,  23  States  had 
progrws  £or  statewide  ptibllc  llbtary  development.    Expenditures  under  these 
prograns  amounted  to  $5  million.    Nov  there  are  38  States  with  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gtsms,  with  apptoprlatlons  o£  ovet  $80  million. 

The  amount  o£  Federal  ttevanue  Shatlng  funda  used  £or  public  librariea  by 
State  and  local  governments  was  over  $82,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 


U  Includes  $32,000,000  of  1973  appropriated  funds  which  wete  released  in 
~     flscsl  year  1974,  theteby  making  $76»155»500  available  for  expenditure 

in  FY  1974.    Vork-load  data  teflect  sumt  available  to  the  States  for 

applicable  fiscal  year. 
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1975 
EscloACe 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Esclmace 

Increase  or 

Public  libraries: 

(b)    Incerllbrary  cooperation 

$2»594,000 

Narrative 

Frograa  Purpose 


To  provide  a  syatenaclc  and  effective  coordination  of  resourcea  of  school, 
public,  acadcalc,  ani  special  libraries  and  inforaatlon  centera  to  develop  a  wre 
econoBlcal  operation  and,  In  turn,  provide  better  service  to  all  users,  title  III 
of  Che  Ubrary  Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  «Dended,  authorizes  granta  to 
Staces  for  establishing  and  maintaining  local,  State,  Interstate  and/or  regional 
cooperative  necvorks  of  llbrarlea. 

Cranca  are  aade  according  to  a  fomila  based  on  cotal  resident  population. 
No  Scate  Hatching  is  required. 

Plana  for_f Ucal  vear  1976 

The  :<atlon's  libraries.  Involved  In  cooperative  projects  of  library  and 
Inforwatlon  service,  have  successfully  proven  the  value  of  cooperative  local. 
State  and  regional  projects  and  networks  In  Increasing  services  and  dollar 
effectlveneas.    Support  for  similar  actlvltlea  will  be  available  under  broader 
new  legislation,  the  Ubrary  Partnership  Act,  which  Is  proposed  to  replace  this 
authority.    Therefore  no  funds  are  requested  for  LSCA,  title  HI  In  fiscal  year 
1976 . 

Accompllshmenta  In  fiscal  vesrs  1974  and  1975 

-r,i"J[i*^*^  appropriation  was  $2,593,500.    In  addition, 

$4,770,000  of  the  flacal  year  1973  appropriation  vas  released  for  expenditure  In 
1974,  thereby  making  a  total  of  $7,363,500  title  III  funds  available,    iheae  funds 
provided  support  for  cooperative  nettorks.  Involving  10,500  public,  school^ 
academic  and  special  libraries.    Projecta  Include  such  cooperative  efforts  aa 
telecomunlcatlon  networks  for  reference,  bibliographic  servlcea,  and  Inter- 
library  loan;  centralized  acquisition  «nd  processing;  centralized  cataloging; 
comprehensive  state-vide  planning;  education  for  the  administration  of  inter- 
library  network  activities;  and  Interstate  cooperation. 

The  flacal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $2,594,000  Is    propoaed  for  resclaslon. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
InterltbrTv  Cooperation 


FY  1974  FY  1975  FY 

Actual  Revised  Estimate 

Appropriation   $2»593»500 

Federal  Funds  Available  y 
to  the  States   $7,363,500" 

^^laber  of  Libraries  Involved 
In  Cooperative  Projects   10»500  —  — 


1/    Of  the  $7,500 »000  appropriated  In  FY  1973,  $4,770,000  was  released  in  FY  1974. 
Workload  data  reflect  stjas  available  to  the  States  for  applicable  fiscal  year. 
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^  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Libraries  and  Instructional 
resources: 


(a)  Consolidated  program    $       —  $  $137.330.00at/$+137.330.000 
(1976  advance  for  1977)  (137,330,000) 

(b)  School  library 

resources   95,250,000       90,250,000    -  90,250.000 

(c)  Equipment  and  minor 

remodeling   21,750,000       21,750,000    -  21,750,000 

(d)  Guidance,  counseling, 

and  testing   18,830.000       18,830.000  ^  ,  18.830.000 

'^^^Ji':                                 135,830,000  130,830,000      137,330,000     +  6.500.000 

(1976  advance  for  1977)  (137,330,000) 

1/  Fifty  percent  Is  to  be  used  for  the  consolidation  program,  fifty  percent  for  the 
other  subactlvlties. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

Title  IV  of  the  Elenentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  amended  by 
P.L.  93-380  in  1974  authorizes  grants  to  States  for  library  and  instructional 
resources.  Including  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing.    This  activity  consolidates 
into  a  single  authorization  the  following  existing  programs:    school  library 
resources  (ESEA  II),  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III),  and  the  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  portion  of  the  supplementary  services  program  (ESEA  III) 
Ihe  Act  requires  that  advance  funding  be  in  effect  for  any  year  in  which  consolida- 
tion applies  and  that  the  consolidation  may  not  take  place  unless  the  amount  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  total  funds  appropriated  the  previous  year  for  the 
programs  to  be  consolidated.    The  estimates  for  1976  and  1977  contain  sufficient 
funds  to  trigger  the  consolidation.    The  Act  further  requires  that  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  consolidation,  50  percent  shall  be  available 
CO  the  states  to  carry  out  Part  B.    Tht  remainder  of  such  funds  shall  be  available 
to  the  States  under  the  authorities  listed  above. 

Funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  the  proportionate 
number  of  children  In  each  State  who  are  ages  five  through  seventeen,  as  compared 
to  the  total  of  such  children  in  all  States,  after  approximately  one  percent  is 
withdrawn  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  areas,  the  Department  of  Interior  (Indian 
Education)  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (Dependent  Children's  schools).    The  States 
in  turn  distribute  funds  to  the  districts  according  to  enrollment  in  public  and 
private  schools,  and  in  relation  to  local  tax  effort  for  education  and  numbers  of 
children  whose  education  imposes  a  higher  than  average  cost.    Of  the  allotted 


_    — r  "  btiaii  avci,a5e  cosc.    ui  tne  allotted 

amount.  95  percent  in  for  the  use  of  the  local  school  di8tri<;t8  and  the  other  5 

at  the  state  level.    Local  educational  agencies  have  complete 
discretion  in  determining  how  funds  will  be  divided  among  various  programs.  Title 
ly  requires  equitable  participation  of  children  and  teachers  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  nunpiuiit 

This  consolidation  is  designed  to  eliminate  narrow  categorical  grant  programs 
and  provide  the  States  and  local  education  agencies  grwtter  flexibility  and 
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rcsponslbLlLty  Ln  dctermlnliig  thuLr  owii  educational  prior Lclcs  and  funding  needs. 
Morco  cr,  advance  funding*  which  is  included  in  this  request »  will  enable  the 
States  CO  plan  nore  efficiently  and  effectively  by  t.nowing  a  year  in  advance  what 
Federal  assistance  will  be  available  under  this  program^ 

Plans  for  fiscal  y^ars  1976  and  1977 

llic  amount  o£  $137»330,000  v&s  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  use  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  sane  anK)unt  Is  being  requested  m  1976  as  advance 
funding  for  use  in  1977.    ITiese  funds  are  sufficient  to  trigger  consolidation. 

In  fiscal  year  1977  (school  year  1976-1977),  the  aciount  of  $137,330,000  will 
be  used  entirely  on  a  consolidated  basis  at  the  discretion  of  local  education 
authorities  for  the  first  time.    It  is  expected  that  these  funds  will  provide  the 
same  opportunities  for  benefits*  as  the  Separate  categorical  programs  have  been 
providing. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976  (school  year  19?5-1976),  the  libraries  and 
instructional  resources  consolidation  will  be  advance  funded  at  a  level  of 
$137,330,000.    Fifty  percent  of  these  funds  will  be  made  available  pursuant  to 
title  IV-B,  ESEA,  and  fift>  percent  will  be  eanuarked  for  school  library  resources, 
cqulpnent  and  minor  remodeling,  and  the  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  portion 
of  HSEA  III.    It  is  expected  that  these  funds  will  provide  the  same  opportunities 
for  benefits  as  the  separate  categorical  programs  diJ  In  the  previous  years.  Tlic 
restructuring  will  proviJe  local  authorities  greater  responsibility  in  determining 
their  own  educational  priorities  and  flexibility  for  focusing  funds  on  these  needs.. 

Children  m  private,  non-public  schools  must  be  provided  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  m  these  progr^sts.    Tor  ttic  first  tlcx^  the  opportunity  to  use  borrowed 
instructional  equipment  hvis  been  extcaUtU  to  non-public  school  children.  Formerly, 
under  the  equipment  and  miror  remodeling  program  (MJLA  III),  loans  were  available 
to  private  schools  for  the  actual  purchase  of  this  equipment  and  for  minor  remod- 
eling needed  in  connection  with  Its  use. 

Accotapllshmcnta  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Although  the  consolidated  program  of  libraries  and  instructional  resources 
(ESEA  title  IV->B)  was  not  authorized  during  this  period,  the  separate  categorical 
programs  were  authorized  and  funded. 

For  school  library  resources  (ES£A  II),  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 
revised  levels  are  the  same-*$90,250,000.    For  equipment  ?nd  minor  remodeling 
(NDEA  HI),  the  fiscal  year  1974  level  was  $28,500,000  and  the  1975  appropriation 
was  $21,750,000,  with  no  proposed  rescission.    For  the  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  portion  of  supplementary  services  (ESEA  III),  the  program  levels  for  both 
1974  and  1975  are  the  same— $18,830,000. 

Program  output  measurements  are   enumerated  on  the  following  Supp^eoi  .tal 
Fact  Sheets. 
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SUPPLEMEKTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources  Grants  ^ 
School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks  and  Other  Instructional  Materials 


FY  1974  FY  1975 
 Output  Measures  Actual  Revised 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  students 

benefitted   41,850,000  41,350,000 

Private  elementary  and  secondary  students 

benefitted   4.608,000  4,508.000 

Acquisitions  and  administration  (obligations) 

(1)  School  library  resources   $77,134,283  $77,150,000 

(2)  Other  instructional  materials   4.400.000  4  400  000 

(3)  Textbooks   1.000.000  l.'oOoloOO 

(A)    Processing   3.200.000  3.200.000 

(5)    State  administration   4.500,000  4.500.000 

Total  obligations   90.234.283  90.250.000 


y  The  appropriation  for  FY  1974  for  this  categorical  program  was  $90,250,000. 
The  FY  1975  appropriation  was  $95,250,000.    However,  the  revised  FY  1975 
level  is  $90,250,000  with  $5,000,000  proposed  for  rescission. 

2/  i\pproximately  half  of  the  funds  used  for  acquisitions  is  classified  as 
printed  materials,  the  other  half  is  audiovisuals. 

3/  These  figures  are  adjusted  to  include  funds  carried  over  as  authorised  by 
the  Tydings  Amendment. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources  Crants- 
EqulpT^cnt  and  Minor  Remodeling 


1/ 


Output  Measures  

Number  o£  States  and  outlying  areas 
participating  ,  

Xunibcr  of  local  educational  agencies 
participating  , 

Number  of  children  benefitted  

Nunhcr  of  private  nonprofit  schools 
with  loans  approved  

Range  of  loans  approved  


FY  1974 
Actual 


FY  1975 
Revised 


57 

9»800 
39,300,000 

6 

$2,900  to  $31,300 


57 

9,800 
39,300,000 

15 

$15,000  Average 


1/  T!ht  appropriation  for  FY  197A  for  this  categorical  prograo  was  $28,500,000*  The 
~    FY  1975  appropriation  was  $21,750,000. 
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SUPPLEKEr^TAL  FACT  SHEET  * 

Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources  Grants*^^ 
Guidance.  Counseling  snd  Testing 


197A  FY  1975 

 Put£ut  Measures  Actual  ft^i^mA 

Jurisdictions  (States  and  outlying  areas) 

psrticipating   56 

Public  elescntary  school  counselors 
participating   3^000  3^^qq 

Private  elementary  school  counselors 
participating   297  300 

Public  secondary  school  counselors 
participating  

Private  secondary  school  counselors 
participating   219  220 

Students  served  directly  through  local  education 

agencies  by  guidance  and  counseling  projects   2,000,000  2,000,000 

Students  participating  in  testing  programs   6,000,000  6,000,000 
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1975 
EsciMCe 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
EsdnACe 


Increase  or 
decrease 


College  library  resource* 


$9»975»0O0 


Narrative 


Ptogr^  Purgpsc 

To  provide  support  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  acquisition  of 
library  resi>urces  (including  law  library  resources) »  such  as  books*  periodicals* 
docuacnts*  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records*  audiovisual  materials  and  other 
reltted  aaterials  (including  necessary  binding)*  title  11*  part  A*  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act*  as  «ended,  authorizes  grants  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher 
education  anC  other  public  and  private  non-profit  library  institutions. 

Three  types  of  grants  can  be  awarded:    (1)  basic  grants  up  to  $5*000  to  every 
eligible  institution;  (2)  suppleaental  grants  up  to  $20  per  student  with  no  match- 
ing required;  and  (3)  special-purpose  grants  which  must  be  matched  with  $1  institu- 
tion laoney  for  ev<:ry  $3  Federal  money.    Basic  grants  oust  be  awarded  first  priority. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Since  1966 »  over  $135*500*000  in  Federal  funds  have  been  obligated  for  the 
purchase  of  college  library  materials.    These  funds  provided  for  more  than  15*000 
basic  grants*  over  7*000  suppletnental  grants  and  about  500  special-purpose  grants 
to  eligible  institutions.    The  legislation  expires  in  fiscal  year  1975.    No  funds 
are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976  in  keeping  with  the  shift  of 
Federal  dollars  away  from  narrow  institutional  aid  programs  toward  student  support. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974*  the  appropriation  was  $9*975*000*  ^  decrease  of  $2*525*000 
from  the  1973  level.    These  funds  supported  2*377  basic  grants  of  ♦.•hich  2,314  were 
awarded  at  the  i*?ittir"«n  of  $4*235  and  63  were  awarded  at  less  than  the  maicimum. 
Special-purpose  or  supplemental  grants  were  not  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1974.  In 
addition*  two  basic  grants*  totaling  $6*655  were  awarded  for  fiscal  year  1974  from 
fiscal  year  1973  carryover  funds. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $9*975*000  is  proposed  for  rescission. 
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College  tlbrary  Ketources 
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Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 

1969 

1970^^ 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975^^ 

1976 

Total 


BmIc 

Suopl 

Tn^•t 

wo. 

^ Mount 

Awouot 

No. 

No. 

Amount 

1.830  $  8»413,574 

$  

1,830  $  8,413,574 

1*989 

9,612,865 

1,266 

11,316,782 

132 

3,577,040 

3,387 

24.506  687 

2»111 

10,294,709 

1,524 

10,764,524 

60 

3,695 

24,509,219 

2,224 

10,929»161 

1,747 

10,318,415 

77 

3,750,000 

4,048 

24.997,576 

2,201 

5,484,976 

1,783 

4,331,024 

3,984 

9,816,000 

548 

2»698»383 

531 

5,574,730 

116 

1,620,287 

1,195 

9,893,400 

504 

2,509,970 

494 

6,833,030 

58 

1,650,000 

1,056 

10,993,000 

2,061 

10,10S,446 

65 

2,299,554 

2,126 

12,405,000 

2,379 

9,966,85^^ 

2,379 

9,966,855 

15.847   70.0r5.939    7,345     49.138.505   508    16.346.867  23.700  135.501.3U 


U  Basic  grtnct  not  to  exceed  $2,500  etch. 

-  ^^ti*of*?4'^°*  r'*."f«"'  '""y^"  ~«rded  m  two  b..lc 

granct  of  $5,000  end    $1,655.  retpscclvely. 

3/  Revised  level  sssualn;  rescission  of  $9,975,000  spproprlsced. 
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1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Training  wid  dc*onscracion?; 

$2,000»000 

^ irrative 


Prograa  Purpose 

To  support  the  training  of  paraprofessionsals  and  professionals  in  library 
and  Inforaation  science  for  services  to  all  types  of  libraries,    grants  aay 
be  saadc  for  fellowships,  traineeships,  and  short-  and  long-term  training  institutes 
for  library  personnel^  Title  II,  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  aawnded, 
authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  hj«»her  education  and  library  organizations  or 
agencies. 

The  Education  Aeendaents  of  1972  required  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  funds  for  such  training  be  used  to  support  fellowships  and  traineeships.  In 
addition,  the  arendaents  required  a  statutory  distribution  of  funds  between  the 
college  library  resources,  library  training  and  demonstrations  programs.    Of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  library  training  aid  demonstrations  under  Title  II-B, 
66-2/3  percent  taust  be  used  for  library  career  training. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vcar  1976 

vo  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1976.    It  Is  pro- 
posed*  that  Federal  support  continue  to  shift  In  fiscal  year  1976  from  the  various 
categorical  training  programs  to  a  broader  student  assistance  progiam.    In  this 
manner,  students  will  determine  the  selection  of  institution  ^^.""J^. 
that  will  best  meet  their  Individual  needs.  Including  training  in  librarianship. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  f ppropriation  was  $2,850,000,  a  decrease  of  $722,000 
froo  the  fiscal  year  1973  level.    The  obligated  funds  »"PPOrted  the  "«i«J«« 
retraining  through  235  fellowships  or  traineeships,  and  about  1,339  institute  par- 
ticlpantJ.    In  most  cases,  awards  made  In  fiscal  year  1974  will  support  training 
during  the  1974-75  academic  year. 

The  fiacal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  Is  proposed  for  rescission. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

UbrTlan  Tratnfnj^ 

FY  1974 

Actual  

No.  Federal 
Tratned  Pollgrs 

Fcllowhlo»/tr«lne€«hip«  235 

Federal  dollars  student  support...  «   ftii  180 

Federal  dollar*  Institutlonil  *  SlUlBO 

•"P^"   713.450 

^^'•^   1.524,630 

Inetltute  participants  ^335 

Federal  dollar*  student  support...  or. 
Federal  dollars  Inscltutlonil  383,952 

•"P^"   C36.312 

^^"^   1,320,264 

Fellovshlps/tralneeshlps  and 

Institute  participants   1,574 

Federal  dollars  student  support...  t  iqc 

Federal  dollars  Institutional  ^•"5,132 

'"PP^"   ^1.649.762 

SuH»ary  Total   2,844,894 


FY  1975 
Revlgyd 


FY  1976 
Estimate 


8:'n 
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1975  1975              1976          Increase  or 
 Estimate        Revised        Estimate  Decrease 

Training  and  demonstrations: 

(b)    Library  demonstrations  $1,000,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  provide  for  research  and  demons trac Ion  projects  for  the  development  of  nev 
techniques  and  systems  for  processing,  storing,  and  distributing  Information,  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  infoitaation  derived  from  such  projects,  title  II,  part  B, 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  mnended,  provides  for  grants  and  contracts  to ^ 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  ccher  public  or  private  agenclea,  ixutitu- 
tions,  and  organizations. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  require  a  statutory  distribution  of  funds 
among  the  college  library  resources,  general  library  training  and  demonstration 
programs.    Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  library  demonstrations  and  training 
under  title  II-B,  33*1/3  percent  must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  actlvltiea. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  authority  in  fiscal  year  1976.    The  demonstra* 
tion  projects  funded  by  this  program  will  be  eligible  for  support  iinder  the  new 
library  legislative  initiacive,  the  Library  Partnership  Act.^ 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

The  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  of  $1,425,000  supported  20  demonstration 
projects  averaging  about  $71,000  each.    Priority  was  accorded  those  demonstration 
projects  that  were  directed  toward  the  provision  of  quality  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  economically  disadvantaged  people,  or  those  for  whom  the  traditional 
school  and  college-based  educational  experience  have  not  proved  effective. 
Priority  was  also  given  to  those  demonstration  projects  that  offer  new  methods  and 
alternatives  for  the  provision  of  improved  informational  services. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  supported  the  continuation  of  nine  on*golng 
demonstration  projects  including:    (1)  the  innovative,  multi-media  coonunity 
learning  center  launched  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  (2)  the  demonstration  of 
exemplary  library  service  to  the  American  Indian  and  the  Spanish -Speaking; and 
(3)  the  non* traditional  study  demonstration  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Exan* 
Ination  Board  In  Mew  York,    The  funds  also  supported  eleven  new  starts. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  proposed  for 
rescisaion. 
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FY  1974 
Actual 


FY  1975 
Revised 


Subject  Cateaoriea 

Inatitutional  cooperation  to  aerve  apecial 
target  groupa  

Functional  developicent:    Reader  servicea: 
proceaaing»  inclxtding  acquisitions^  cata- 
loging»  claaaifict'ion,  etc  

Planning  and  developoent  

Education  and  training  

Total  

Sponsoring  Or^^anizetions 

Univeraities  and  colleges  

Non-profit  organizations  

Public  libraries  

Local  achool  Uistricts  

Total  


20 

9 

7 
3 
I 


FY  1976 
Estimate 


20 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Undergraduate  instructional 
equipment  


$7»50O»OOO 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  undergraduate  programs  through  the  purchase 
of  instructional  equipment  (including  closed-circuit  TV)  and  materials  and  through 
minor  remodellr.g,  grants  are  aw^'-ded  under  title  VI,  part  A,  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  to  institutions  of  highei  education. 

Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  by  a  fonmila  based  on  higher  education 
enrollment  and  per  capita  income.  State  Cotomissions  rank  applications  submitted  by 
the  institutions  and  recomnend  the  Federal  share  which,  except  in  certain  inatancea, 
cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  Che  total  project  cost. 

Plans  for  fiscsl  yesr  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Since  thia 
progr«i  began  in  fiscsl  year  1966,  s  totsl  of  7,600  grants  have  been  awarded  through 
the  appropriation  of  mors  than  $102,000,000.    Hereafter,  it  is  proposed  that  Federal 
support  for  institutions  of  higher  education  will  ba  concentrated  on  students  who 
will  csrry  the  funds  to  the  institution  of  their  choice.    The  suthorizing  legisla- 
tion for  this  program  expires  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Accompliahments  in  fiscal  yeara  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscsl  yesr  1974,  $24,375,000  was  made  available  to  institutions  of  higher 
educstion  for  this  program.    These  funds  included  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion of  $11,875,000  plus  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $12,500,000  released 
in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  obligated  funds  supported  1,998  grants  to  approximately 
950  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  fiscsl  yesr  1975  sppropriation  of  $7,500,000  is  proposed  for  rescission. 
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Category  I  (In.tructlon.1  equipment 
Mterlala,  minor  reiaodeuSg):  * 

%  of  Total  obligation  

No.  of  grants    8JZ 

Total  of  obligation   ^ZO^esll'^S 

televlalon  equip, 
nent,  naterUls  and  minor  remodeling): 

Xoi  Total  obligation... 

No.  of  grant*     127. 

Tot.i  -o„«  of  obug.;io;:;;;:::;;;:;:;:;;: 

Total  obligations  

  $23»526,959 
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FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 
Actual,     Revised  Estltmite 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Accivicy:    ?ublic  Libraries 

<a)    Grants  tor  public  libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
Title  1) 

 1976  

 1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$49,155»000     $25,000,000     $137,150,000  $10,000,000 

Purpose:    Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  promote  the  extension  and  improvement  of  public  library  services  in 
areas  without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services;  to  improve  State  library 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  institutionalized;  to  improve  public 
library  services  for  disadvantaged  persons;  to  strengthen  State  library  admin- 
istrative agencies;  and  to  strengthen  metropolitan  libraries  whi'•^  serve  as 
regional  resource  centers. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  based  on  total  resident 
population.    TUe  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  for 
the  Trust  Territory  which  is  100  percent  Federally  funded,  and  States  must  match 
in  proportion  to  their  per  capita  income. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  $25,000,000  was  made  available  to 
the  States  for  library  services.    Support  of  library  services  to  the  State  in- 
stitutionalized and  the  physically  handicapped  is  being  maintained.    Emphasis  has 
been  on  support  of  programs  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  on  Statewide  projects 
designed  to  alleviate  inequities  with  respect  to  access  to  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. 

Objectives  for  1976:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  appropriation  request  ia  $10,000,000 
a  reduction  of  $15,000,000  below  the  1975  level.    These  funds  are  intended  to  be 
another  step  in  a  proposed  phase-down  of  Federal  support  for  this  type  of  library 
aid.    New  legislation  for  the  support  of  libraries  is  being  proposed.  This 
legislation  will  be  designed  to  demonstrate  effective  library  practices  and  to 
encourage  and  support  cooperative  library  service  patterns  at  the  local.  State 
and  regional  levels. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Libriiry  Reiourcei 
ProKrm  Purpo..  ,nJ  Accompli. ha.nr. 
Activity:    Public  Ubrarlei 

(b)  In^jrllbrary  coopr.tlon  (Ubr.ry  Sarvic.  ..d  Con.tructlon  Act. 
 1221    1976 


EitlMte         Rtvlitd     AuthorlMtlon  EitlMte 
S2. 594.000        —  $18,200,000 

S'to  s«tt'fL1«l;b'i^hi"^'r'r*  r?  Act  .uth„i«. 

coop.r.tIve  „««rk.  "  ?Ibr«I«.       -'""inln*  loci.  St.t.  .nd  regional 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Program  Purpose  and  AccotBpltshaents 

Activity:    Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources  (Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  IV-B) 

1976  AdvsiK;e  for  1977 
Budget 

1976  Authorisation  Estimate 

$137,330,000        Indefinite  $137,330,000 

Purpose:    Title  IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  a  con- 
solidation of  the  following  categorical  programs:    school  library  resources 
(ESEA  II),  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (SDEA  III),  and  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  of  the  supplementary  services  program  (ESEA  III).    Funds  appropri- 
ated for  use  In  fiscal  year  1977  nuiy  be  used  by  LEA's  In  any  proportion  for  the 
preceding  programs  at  their  discretion. 

Explsnation:    Funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  children  In  each  State  who  arc  ages  five  through  seventeen 
as  compared  to  t!ie  total  of  such  children  In  all  States,  after  approximately  ona 
percent  Is  wlthdrswn  for  allocation  to  the  ootlylng  areas,  the  Departmanc  of  ^ 
Interior  (Indian  Education)  and  the  Department  of  Deftsnse  (Dependent  Children  a 
Schools). 

Objectives  for  1976  and  1977;    In  both  1976  and  1977,  It  Is  expected  that  these 
funds  will  offer  approximately  the  sane  benefits  as  the  separate  categorical 
programs  did  In  the  previous  years,  serving  over  45,000,000  school-age  children 
In  both  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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OFFICE  or  edocahon 

Library  Mtourcss 
frogr—  furpo—  and  Acco«plt«hiMni-» 
Activity:    colUj.  Ubr.ry  IU.ourc«  („Uh.r  Auction  Act  of  1965.  «,„ded. 


197$ 


TltU  II-A) 

,  1976 


iiiSii      -^vi«H  AuthorlMtlon  t^tilU 
$9,975,000    $70,000,000 

^d£125i:    TlcU  11.  p«rc  A.  of  th«  Hlth«r  Education  Act.  M«rui.d   -  i 

|al92S£i2n:   fl>r..  ty,..  of  ,r.nt.  .r.  .uthorU.d:    (1)  b..lc  ,r.nt.  „,  t. 

•UtlbU  l«.mu;?on.  :,7lyU!'"''  ^  ~"i.d  to  .11 


pbjtctlv.,  for  t97t:  no  fund*  .r«  rtqiMtc.d  for  fl.c.l  v..r 
wio  will  c.rry  tht  fund*  to  th«  tntttcuttont  of  thtlr  cholc. 


Fa4«ral 
on  tcudtnct 

chttr  chotca. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Progrsa  Purpose  and  Accompllshaients 

Accivicy:    Training  and  Demonstrations 

(a)    Librarian  Training  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  anended.  Title  II-B) 

 1976  

 1975   Budget 

Estinarc     Revised   Aufhori ration  Estimate 

$2,000»000    $20,000,000  — 

Purpose-    Title  II,  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies 
to  support  the  training  of  paraprofessionals  and  professionals  in  library  and 
information  science  for  services  to  all  types  of  libraries.    Such  grants  may  be 
made  for  fellowships,  trainee ships,  and  short-  and  long-term  training  institutes 
for  library  personnel. 

Explanation:    The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  require  that  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  library  training  be  used  to  support  fellowships  and 
traineeships.    In  sddition,  the  amendments  require  a  statutory  distribution  of 
funds  between  the  college  library  resources,  training  and  demonstrations  programs. 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  library  demonstrations  and  training  under  title 
II-B,  66-2/3  percent  must  be  used  for  librarian  training. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    A  rescission  of  the  $2,000,000  appropriated  for^this 
program  Is  proposed. 

Oblectives  for  1976;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Federal  support  will  shift  in  fiscal  year  1976  from  categorical  training  programs 
to  broader  student  assistance  programs. 
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OFnCB  OF  BDUamON 

Library  Resources 

Program  Purpo—  and  Accottpltshoenf 

Activity;    Ttainiot  and  Oeaonstrationt 

(b)    Ubrary  Om>nstr«tiont  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  Mnded 
Title  II-B)  • 


 1976  

 im   Budget 

Esti—te        vised     Authorisation  Estiaate 

$l»000»000      —  $10»000»000 

tS^S?!^!^^*^^*        ''•''^  ^^^^"^  Education  Act,  «s  amended,  «uthorires 

grants  and  contracts  to  institutions  of  higher  educstion,  and  other  pSlic  or 
private  •gencles,  institutions,  and  organisations,  for  demons tratioiiT the 
TTUf      I**?  *f  ^  mrovt  libraries  or  improve  training  in  librarianship, 
including  tha  davelopi^nt  of  new  techniques,  systems,  and  equipment  fo re- 
cessing, storing,  and  distributing  information,  and  for  the  diiilemlnation  of 
infozmatian  derived  from  such  projects. 

EKplanation;   Applications  are  submitted  by  individuals  through  their 
llrl'^^iiliV'^!!??}  o^^^  eligible  institutions.  Applications 

are  reviewed  by  office  of   Education  field  readers,  and  priorit£e7of  awards 

%  J*  ^^""^^  proposed  application,   of  the  amount  appropri- 

ated for  library  demonstrations  and  training  under  title  II-B,  33-1/3  percent 
must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  activities.  E^r^ent 

^Si^tn^^ol^!^^^'   *  rescission  of  the  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  this 

^^l^''   ^  ft«ds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
Wb.    However,  the  proposed  new  library  leglsUtion  will  provide  funds  to 
support  exemplary  demonstration  projects  vhich  are  considered  to  have  national 
appl icabi 1 i  ty . 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 

Prograa  Purpose  and  Accowpllshments 

Activity:    Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipvtnt  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  Title  VI-A) 

 1976 


 1975   Budget 

Estimate     Revised    Authorized  Estimate 
$7,500,000     —  $70,000,000 

Purpose;    Title  VI »  Part  A,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  in  the  leproveaent  of  under* 
graduate  prograas  through  the  purchase  of  instructional  equipment  (including 
closed-circuit  TV)  and  isaterials  and  through  vinor  remodeling. 

Explanation:    Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  by  a  foraula  based  on  higher 
education  enrollment  and  per  capita  income*    State  coomissions  rank  applications 
submitted  by  the  institutions  and  recow^nd  the  Federal  share  <*ich,  except  in 
hardship  cases,  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

AccompliJhments  in  1975;    A  rescission  of  the  $7,500,000  approprUted  for  this 
program  is  proposed. 

Objectives  for  1976;    lk>  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976  .    Federal  support  for  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  co..cent rated 
on  students  who  wtll  carry  the  funds  to  the  institution  of  their  choice. 
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OEFARTTZNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Library  Rasources 

Grants  for  Public 

Library  Services 

Stat6  or 
Oatlyins  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 

1975 
Revised  i' 

1976 

TOTAL 

$44,155,500 

$49,155,000 

$25,000,000 

$10»000,000 

Alaska 

Arizona 
Arkanaaa 

California 

759,993 
250»266 
499,027 
513,320 
3,457,820 

843,067 
259,845 
575,938 
569,047 
3,945»238 

440»598 
222,391 
340,654 
338,076 
1,601,251 

189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

Connecticut 
Delaiwre 
Florida 
Georgia 

565,674 
692»704 
289»772 
1,328,176 
949»013 

647,572 
758,558 
303,914 
1,604,555 
1,073,744 

367,455 
408»980 
238»878 
725,503 
526,904 

189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

Hauaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

326,870 
318,358 
1,995,768 
1,042,158 
659,300 

352,515 
340,728 
2,226,767 
1,161,880 
719,205 

257,062 
252,652 
958,298 
559»879 
394,256 

139,394 
189»394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Mryland 

562,462 
726,108 
793,075 
362,522 
843,502 

610,576 
803,533 
879,337 
388,423 
938,820 

353»614 
425,807 
454,168 
270,497 
476,423 

189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

Musachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

1,125,345 
1,644,708 
819,895 
561,338 
957 

1»251,648 
1,843,212 
905,451 
620,188 
1,064,676 

593,465 
814,794 
463,939 
357,210 
523,512 

189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

Mm  tana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Haopshire 
New  Jersey 

314,022 
442,176 
281,903 
321,731 

332,385 
478,009 
299,924 
343,992 
1,528,388 

249,531 
304,015 
237,386 
253,873 
697,005 

189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

367,821 
3,146,747 
1,028,346 

300,853 
1,924,624 

399,304 
3,503,108 
1,161,517 

315,157 
2,148,242 

274,568 
1,435,831 
559,744 
243,085 
928,919 

189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

Oklahooa 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

617,546 
543,512 
2,111.235 
334,010 
622,845 

684,023 
602,415 
2,351,173 
375,365 
693,997 

381,093 
350,560 
1,004,844 
265,612 
384,825 

189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 
189,394 

SVrl 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975  . 
Estimate  y 

1975 
Revised 

y 

1*76 
Estimate  ±' 

308,241 

323,681 

246, 

274 

189 

»394 

841,414 

942,628 

477, 

848 

189 

»394 

Texas 

2,035,274 

2,345,007 

1,002, 

537 

189 

»394 

Utah 

375,351 

408,552 

278, 

028 

189 

»394 

Vermont 

272,910 

284,509 

231, 

618 

189 

»394 

Virginia 

958 ,006 

1,078,459 

528, 

668 

189 

»394 

Ua  tth  'f  ntf 

752,766 

822,212 

432 

795 

189 

,394 

wesc  vxtgxnxs 

483,931 

524,254 

321. 

317 

189 

394 

Wisconsin 

918,339 

1,023,147 

507, 

974 

189 

,394 

Uyoming 

254,442 

264,017 

223, 

951 

189 

,394 

District  of  Columbia 

320,928 

333,111 

249, 

802 

189 

,394 

American  Samoa 

44,362 

44,925 

41. 

843 

37 

,878 

Guam 

53,650 

55,414 

45. 

767 

37 

,878 

Puerto  Rico 

635,538 

691,827 

384, 

013 

189 

,394 

Trust  Territory 

54,604 

56,492 

46. 

170 

37 

,878 

Virgin  Islands 

50,032 

51,329 

44. 

238 

37 

»878 

1/  Estinated  distribution  of  $49,155,000  with  a  basic  amount  of  $200,000  to  the 
~   50  States,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico,  $40,000  to  the  other  outlying  arecs,  and  the 
balance  distributed  on  the  total  resident  population,  7/1/73,  4/1/70  for  the 
areas.    Re<{uired  matching  amounts  are  computed  on  the  FY  1974*75  '^Federal 
Share"  percentages.^ 

2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $25,000,000  with  a  basic  amount  of  $200,000  to  the  50 
States,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico,  $40,000  to  the  other  outlying  areas,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  total  resident  population  7/1/73,  4/1/70  for  the 
areas.    Required  matching  amounts  are  computed  on  the  FV  1974-75  '^Federal  Share" 
percentages . 

3/  Estimated  distribution  of  $10,000,000  with  a  Federal  minimum  allotment  of 
"    $189,394  to  the  50  States,  D.C,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $37,878  to  the  outlying 

areas.    Federal  allotment  is  ratably  reduced  from  minimum  amount  under  Sec.  5(a) 

(3) (A)  to  the  amount  available. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCAHON 

Library  Rftsourcea 


tnurlibrary  Cooperccion 


State  or 
OutlyloK  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Esciaatel/ 

1  Q7^ 
17/ J 

Revised 

1976 
Eatimate 

TOTAL 

C2.593 

^^500 

AxaDana 

,893 

47,898 



Alaaka 

40 

,708 

40,736 



Arizona 

44 

»215 

44,617 

Arkansas 

44 

,416 

44,532 





uaiixornia 

85 

,916 

85,997 

— - 

- — 

Ca\  or  Attn 

45 

,154 

45,497 

— 



46 

,944 

46,860 



Delaware 

41 

,265 

41,276 

Florida 

55 

,901 

57,250 





50 

»557 

50,731 





Hawaii 

A  1 
Hi 

,  /Oo 

41,873 





Idaho 

41 

,668 

41,728 

Illinois 

65 

,310 

64,892 

Indiana 

51 

,869 

51,813 





Iowa 

46 

►473 

46,377 





Kansas 

45 

,109 

45,042 





47 

►415 

47,412 



Louisiana 

48 

»359 

48,343 

Maine 

42 

,291 

42,314 





Maryland 

49 

,070 

49,074 



Hassachusects 

53 

,042 

52,916 





M4  r-U  4«  an 

60 

362 

60,181 



- — 

Minnesota 

48 

737 

48,664 

Mississippi 

45 

093 

45,160 



«  

Missouri 

50, 

677 

50,619 





Mon  tana 

41, 

607 

41,626 





Nebraska 

43, 

413 

43,414 





Nevada 

41, 

154 

41,227 

New  Hacpshire 

41, 

716 

41,768 

New  Jersey 

56, 

534 

56,314 

New  Mexico 

42, 

365 

42,448 

New  York 

81, 

532 

80,567 

North  Carolina 

51, 

675 

51,809 

North  Dakota 

41 » 

421 

41 ,414 

Ohio 

64, 

307 

63,927 

Oklahoma 

45, 

885 

45,944 

Oregon 

44, 

842 

44,942 

Pennsylvania 

66, 

937 

66,419 

Rhode  Island 

42, 

171 

42,154 

South  Carolina 

45, 

960 

46,067 

8c?3 
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State  or 
Outlylns  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estlmatctl.' 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 

41 

526 

41, 

519 

— 



Tennessee 

49 

040 

49 

121 

Texas 

65 

867 

66, 

344 





Utah 

42 

478 

42, 

561 

Vermont 

41 

,028 

41, 

038 





Virginia 

50 

,683 

50, 

789 



K- 

Washington 

47 

,791 

47, 

642 

 ^ 



West  Virginia 

44 

,002 

43, 

982 





Wisconsin 

50 

,124 

50, 

109 

Wyoming 

40 

,767 

40, 

787 

District  of  Columbia 

41 

,704 

41, 

635 

American  Samoa 

10 

,061 

10, 

060 

Guam 

10 

,192 

10 

189 

Puerto  Rico 

46 

,139 

46 

040 

Trust  Territories 

10 

,206 

10 

203 

Virgin  Islands 

10 

,141 

10 

139 

1/  Distribution  of  $2,594,000  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $40,000  to  the  50 

States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico;  $10,000  for  the  other  outlying 
areas,  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  resident 
population,  7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  and  4/1/70 
for  the  outlying  areas.: 
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DEPAR^ME^^■  of  HEAtm,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 


libraries  and  Instmctiornl  Resources 
(Consolidation  Progrsm) 


Stata  or 

1975                1975  Advance 

1976  Advance 

Outlying  Area 

Estimate  U          for  1976  2/ 

for  1977  3/ 

TOTAL 

1/  $137,330,000 

$137,330,000 

AiaDann 

2,339,205 

2,340,573 

Alaska 

250,818 

Arizona 

1,424,113 

1,382,003 

Arkansas 

1,301,669 

1,288,484 

California 

12,556,971 

12,697,802 

Colorado 

1,608,365 

1,600,214 

Connecticut 

1   QAO  7A7 

1,956, 106 

Delaware 
Florida 

396,667 
4,403,497 

381,869 
4,455,141 

Georgia 

3,144,880 

3,179,646 

Hawaii 

547,061 

545,527 

Idaho 

543  278 

524,745 

Illinoia 

7,112,'491 

7,149,007 

Indiana 

3,485,011 

3,480,985 

Iowa 

1,863,613 

1,859,989 

Kansas 

1,365,042 

1,392,394 

Kentucky 

2,145,741 

Louisiana 

2,686,649 

2,647,107 

Maine 

707,173 

675,415 

Maryland 

2,676,362 

2,693,867 

Massachuaetts 

3,606,859 

3,613,470 

Michigan 

6  186  27n 

0,  mj,  0/0 

Minnesota 

2,659,822 

2,634,118 

Mississippi 

1,642,403 

1,615,800 

Missouri 

2,973,213 

2,971,826 

Montana 

512,205 

498,768 

ricorasKa 

986,873 

981,949 

Nevada 

369,743 

358,489 

New  Hampshira 

532,849 

514,354 

New  Jeraey 

4,521,454 

4,623,995 

New  Mexico 

828,198 

802,705 

New  York 

10,823,688 

11,004,068 

North  Carolina 

3,345,702 

3,364,086 

North  Dakota 

436,953 

433,824 

Ohio 

7,044,168 

6,977,556 

Oklahona 

1,642,470 

1,618,398 

Oregon 

1,360,213 

1,363,819 

Pennsylvania 

7,313,595 

7,258,113 

Rhode  Island 

591,999 

581,896 

South  Carolina 

1,849,041 

1,836,609 
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state  or 
Outlying  Area 


1975 
EstioAte  1/ 


1975  Advance 
for  1976  2/ 


1976  Advance 
for  1977  3/ 


South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 


475,743 
2,572,743 
7,801.883 
843,256 
326,157 


459,802 
2,561,381 
7,710,121 
813,096 
303,937 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


3,081,125 
2,179,843 
1,129,343 
3,090,423 
247,648 


3,091,322 
2.174,317 
1,096,250 
3,060,149 
231,200 


District  of  Columbia 


410,468 


402,651 


Outlying  Areas 


3,430,699 


3,584,852 


1/  Beginning  with  FY  1976,  this  activity  consolidates  the  following  activities: 
~    school  library  resources,  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  and  the  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  portion  of  supplementary  services.    Separate  tables 
are  included  for  each  of  these  activities  and  contain  FY  1974  and  1975  data* 

2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $137,330,000  with  17.  of  the  50  States,  D,C,,  and 
Puerto  Rico  amount  reserved  for  other  outlying  areas.    Area  amount  shown  is 
more  than  this  because  Puerto  Rico  is  listed  aa  an  area.    Distribution  of  funda 
under  provisions  of  Sec.  401  (c)  (1)  with  50%  distributed  on  the  5-17  popula- 
tion, 7/1/73  and  4/1/70;  50%  distributed  under  the  formulas  for  P.L.  89-10, 
title  II,  title  III  (estimated  guidance  amount  only),  KDEA  III,  granta  and 
administration  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  program 
in  FY  1974  or  FY  1975,  whichever  is  higher,  is  to  the  total  of  auch  appropriated 


3/  Estimated  diatribution  of  $137,330,000  with  17,  ($1,359,703)  reserved  for  the 
"   outlying  areas  (except  Puerto  Rico),  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  remainder  diatributed  on  the  basia  of  the  5-17  population, 
7/1/73,  for  50  States  and  D.C.,  and  4/1/70  for  Puerto  Rico. 


amounts. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Raaourcaa 

School  Library  Reaourcti 
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State  or 

Outlvln^  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
EatlMtel/ 

1975 
Revlaed2/ 

1976 
Eatlaate 

TOTAL 

$90,234^283 

$95,250,000 

$90,250,000 

3/ 

Alabaaa 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

1,417,852 
146,657 
833.587 
804,423 

8.536.517 

1.518.904 
153.406 

1.014.782 
852.292 

8.826.370 

1.439.171 
145.353 
961.513 
807.552 

8.363.044 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

1.026.488 
1.335.140 
260.008 
2.704.985 
1.9U.403 

1.120.395 
1 .423.929 
278.256 
3.037.575 
2.062.792 

1.061.582 
1.349.182 
263.649 
2.878.122 
1.954.510 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illlnola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

360.767 
327.988 
4.876.093 
2.307.156 
1.255.562 

368.099 

JOU. / 

5.066.290 
2.417.653 
1.290.916 

348.776 
341.119 
4.800.343 
2.290.742 
1.223.154 

Kantaa 

Kentucky 
Loulalana 
Maine 
Maryland 

930.912 
1.356.508 
1.669.590 

463.249 
1.787.959 

912.252 

1.803.940 
488.188 
1.887.090 

864.364 

1. J40.691 

1.709.245 
462.561 
1.788.030 

Massschusetts 

Michigan 
Mlnneso  ta 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

2.429.112 
4.182.707 
1.777.743 
936.130 
2.021.406 

2.577.551 
L  ion  ^s<9 

1.868.593 
1.080.023 
2.065.971 

2.442.246 
4.159.916 
1.770.504 
1.023.334 
1.957.521 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Haapahire 
New  Jeraey 

326.976 
643.619 
230.48') 
335.975 
3.085.657 

336.965 

V/3.01O 

255.119 
365.646 
3.195.685 

319.277 
640>340 
241. 72'/ 
346, 4S2 
3.027,0.12 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
Novth  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

516,306 
7.423.067 
2.037.649 

270.752 
4.775.569 

547.595 
7.684.481 
2.216.252 

276.709 
4.956.045 

518.850 
7.281.096 
2.099.914 

262.183 
4.695,386 

OklahoM 
Oregon 
Pennaylvanla 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

l,0d6,694 
872.473 

5.000.836 
401.728 

1.141.558 

1.131.460 
925.214 

5.169.228 
40U.149 

1.211.326 

1.072.065 
876.646 

4.897.876 
384.829 

1.147,739 
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Ststs  or 
Outlvint  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
EatlMtai' 

1975 
RavUadl' 

1976 
Eatlsata  If 

South  Dakota 

Tcnaaaaaa 

Texaa 

Utah 
Vermont 

303»S45 
1,S87»8S3 
4,979,429 
528,228 
206,217 

312,188 
1,728,352 
5,352,001 
572,792 
218,255 

295,800 
1,637,625 
5,071,057 
542,725 
206,798 

VlrtlnU 
Vaahloctoa 
Vaat  Virginia 
Vlacoaaln 
Vyottlag 

1,928»041 
1,461»18^ 

710,237 
2,086,738 

152,533 

2,120,227 
1,536.597 

776,184 
2,156,088 

161,502 

2,008,929 
1,455,936 

735,440 
2,042,907 

153,025 

Dlatrlct  of  Coluabla 

279,769 

291.724 

276,410 

Aaarlcan  Saaoa 
Guaa 

Fuaito  Klco 
Truat  Tarrltory 
Virgin  lalanda 

30»000 
74,769 

86.589 
56,339 

69,087 

193,802 

216,650 
158,609 

65.460 
183.629 
1,  JM,  mo 
205,277 
150.283 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affalra 

125,229 

304.921 

288,915 

-  Ettlaatad  dlatrltutlon  of  fuada  to  tha  SO  SUtaa.  Dlatrlct  of  Coluabla  and 
fuarto  lUco  on  tha  baala  of  tha  total  alaaaatary  and  aacondary  public  and 
nonpublic  achool  aarollaaat.  Pall  1973*    IX  dlatrlbutad  to  tha  outlying 
■reaa  on  tha  baala  of  total  alaaaatary  and  aacondary  public  and  nonpublic 
achool  anr«/;^laant.  Fall  1973,  axcapt  Truat  Tarrltory,  FY  1972  and  l.X.A*. 
FY  1973. 

1/  Eatlaatad  dlatrlbutlon  of  funda  to  tha  50  Sutaa.  Dlatrlct  of  Coluaibia, 
and  Fuarto  Hies  on  tha  baala  of  tha  aatlaatad.  total  public  and  nonpublic 
alaaantary  tod  aacondary  aarollaaat.  Fall  1972*    Dlatrlbutlon  of  U  of 
tha  50  sutaa.  Dlatrlct  of  Coluifela  and  Fuarto  Itlco  aaauat  to  tha  out* 
lying  araaa  on  tha  baala  of  tha  total  public  «ad  aoapublic  alaaantary  and 
aacondary  anrollaant.  Fall  1972.  ajccapt  T»iat  Tartitory.  6/30/72  and  luraau 
of  Indian  Affalra,  ft  1972. 

Saa  **Llbrariaa  and  ioatructloaal  taaourcaa,**  into  which  thla  prograa  la 
coatolldatad  la  FY  1976. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EOOCAHON,  AND  WEtFAHE 
ornCB  OP  KDUCAHON 

Library  Utaourcaa 


EqulpMnt  and  Minor  fUw^ellng 
(axclu41n«  Loana  to  Non-profU  Prlvata  SchooU) 


Stata  or 
Outlylnc  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Eatiaatai^ 

1975 
levlaedl/ 

1976 
EatlMte 

TOTAL 

$28,250,000 

$21,500,000 

$21,500,000 

2/ 

Alabaaa 

633,878 

477,115 

477,115 

Alatlta 

59,426 

48,490 

48,490 

Arltona 

301,604 

237,168 

237,166 

Arkansaa 

334,413 

256,815 

256, bis 

California 

2,199,U4 

1,669,714 

1,669,714 

Colorado 

329,572 

255,783 

255,783 

Connecticut 

300,445 

229,600 

229,600 

Delawara 

81,758 

64,767 

64,767 

Florida 

859,134 

671,404 

671,404 

Georgia 

762,881 

381,835 

581,835 

Hawaii 

113,906 

89,516 

89,516 

loano 

136,919 

106,071 

106,071 

Illlnola 

1,271,415 

967,883 

967,883 

Indiana 

747,557 

566,215 

566,215 

Iowa 

409,932 

311,174 

311,174 

Kaniaa 

304,143 

228,088 

228,088 

Kantucky 

539,943 

409,440 

409,440 

Loultlana 

702,435 

534,029 

534,029 

Maine 

164,959 

126,113 

126,113 

Maryland 

515,647 

394,662 

394,662 

Maaaachuaetta 

621,413 

476,301 

476,301 

Michigan 

1,260,289 

949,526 

949,526 

Minnesota 

592,217 

446,152 

446,152 

MUalaalppi 

436,664 

326,052 

326 ,052 

MliKurl 

635,343 

482,254 

482,254 

Montana 

129,155 

98,483 

98,483 

Nebraaka 

213,710 

162,280 

162,280 

Nevada 

67,768 

•  55,219 

55,219 

New  Haapahlre 

112,773 

88,741 

88,741 

New  Jeraay 

769,272 

589,451 

589,451 

New  Mexico 

217,182 

166,032 

166,032 

New  York 

1,641,552 

1,258,429 

1,258,429 

North  Carolina 

833,409 

629,530 

629,530 

North  Dakota 

122,043 

93,565 

93,565 

Ohio 

1,478,006 

1,109,286 

1,109,286 

OklahoM 

374,935 

283,977 

283,977 

Oregon 

284*846 

217,148 

217,148 

Pennaylvanla 

1,457*264 

1,098,573 

1,098,573 

Uiode  laland 

112,327 

17,575 

87,575 

South  Carolina 

492,107 

375,038 

375,038 
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suu  or 

lf74 

SottU  Mott 

X2(,S42 

H»02S 

H»02S 

AM » 240 

4M,24t 

TtMt 

1,)44«130 

l»U4»l)0 

212^773 

U9t209 

143,203 

7«,7«S 

42,  IM 

42,in 

Virtisit 

322,419 

322,4X9 

Uttlli»|tMI 

>2t,942 

320,342 

2t2,4l7 

213,902 

2X3,902 

475*240 

SX4»702 

SX4 ,792 

WjrMtaf 

Sl,0l4 

SX,0X4 

Mttrict  •!  C«l«dkit 
t 

4«,fU 

S2,0S2 

52,032 

AatriCM  S«BM 

2f  tOOO 

29,000 

29,000 

29«000 

«9,000 

29,000 

N«rto  tico 

4U,75i 

214,000 

204,000 

Trust  Ttrritsry 

2f,000 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000 

lurtM  of  tii4tM  AfftU« 

27,2U 

23,000 

23,000 

-*  IttlMt«4  4UtriWtiMi  of  1X9,300,000  f«r  Crw  tm  witk  2Z 

<I390,000>  rtMffY«4  f«r  tkm  MtXySiit  w,  m4  tM  riiM<«<tr  4ittri¥it«4 
o«  tiM  W«it      the  n  X973  VMA  SUt«  »r«4tict«  of  <X)  n  X974  m4  X973 
Hm  «lX«tMt  rttioo  viU  33«X/3X  m4  44-2/3S  XtaiU  m4  (2)  thm 
•ttlMtW  3-X7  HMUtiM,  7/X/72.   M4  •atiMt«4  4iatrlWtiMi  of 
$2»000,000  for  $f  to  iyaUUtrotioo,  vttli  X.73X  ($33,000)  rooofyo4  for 
tho  otttXytat  or^M,  oai  tM  Momo  4Utri^to4  oo  tlio  teoio  of  tiM  i«X7 
poyuUttos,  JttXy  X,  1972,  trltli  •  mimimm  of  1X3,333.  TM  OMMt  for  tho 
•tttXylmt  orooo  io  4iotr^to4  o«  tte  W7  HtnUtloo,  AfriX  X,  X970,  vith 
o  aUlMOf  |4»000* 

V  Soo  **Li¥rorioo  m4  iMtmctioooX  rooonrcoo***  toto  «liieh  tUo  ff§xm  io 
eoMeXi4oto4  im  ft  X974. 
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SUU  or 
j»itlyint  At— 


DCrAKIMtKT  Of  HULm,  EMCAnON.  AND  UiUAKE 

orricc  or  nxcAnoii 


lf74 

ActMl 


lf75 


lf75 


Utimf 


TOtAL 


$7,500,000 


ISa.iN  53,  IM 

1.04f.502  fStliu 

371,50*  107,  HI 

CtWMCtUut                          300,145  f3,7f5 

70t,4f7  220,155 

^'i**                               311,573  134;2|4 

If??*  ,                                U4,H7  31,401 

1,141,571  347,»70 

l^^*^                                500,301  U7,42f 

340,521  I0l.l2f 


4.                                320,342  90,704 

y«flt»icky          t                   335,724  f0,404 

354.704  120  475 

~y*«^                         ^    352,019  124,279 

544,742  141,054 

U?'*^^                               100,440  25,417 

Situ:                                 205,939  54,439 

3*.904  14,644 

2!!                                        ••.5^»  30.771 

^  ^'••y                           520,319  149.409 

2!J^«i*                       1.909,914  409.250 

north  OalMU                         io7,H2  20,747 

1.051,244  320.120 

SJlSir  109.025 

342,001  105.549 

2^yJ]^                       1.103,3a  353.354 

9h^  Ulmd                           132.531  41  M4 

south  Carolina                      257:;5i  wim 
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State  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

•  I97o 

Outlying  knm 

Actual 

gatiMU  1/ 

Kaviaad 

EatlaaU 

South  Dakota 

80,354 

25,184 

Ttfuiaaaaa 

464,693 

143,448 

Taxaa 

1,359,551 

432»534 

— 

— 

I'cah 

270,074 

76,255 

Vamooc 

76,416 

26,194 

... 

Vlrtiola 

456,606 

152,182 

Washington 

502,802 

156,367 

Vaat  Virginia 

215,812 

61,914 

Wiaconaln 

620,007 

180,070 

Vyoaing 

30,734 

13,338 

Diatrict  of  Colu^la 

160,063 

50,276 

ilMrlean  Saaoa 

674 

Guan 

3,018 

Puarto  Rieo 

226,916 

82,814 

Truat  Tarritory 

58 

,  Virgin  lalanda 

2,768 

1,242  . 

1/  EatlMtad  diatribution  of  funda  with  50X  diatributad  on  thic  baaia  of  full-tiaa 
~  and  full-tiaa  a^ivalant  of  dagraa-cradit  and  nondagraa^radit  aatollaant 

(axcluding  propriatary  achoela)  in  inatitutiona  of  higliar  aduoatioa.  Fall  1973, 
and  50%  on  tha  baaia  of  tha  Stata  producta  of  FY  1975  higbar  aducation  allot- 
■ant  ratioa  and  tha  anrollaant  liat«d  abova. 
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Justification 


Librtry  Rt»ourc«9 


1976 
EstliMtt 


Intcrls  EttlMta 
July  1-Scpt. 30,1976 


Public  libmrlt*   , 

LlbritUa  and  Initnictlonal  rttourcei, 

College  library  reiourcei  , 

Tralnint  'nd  dcaonttrttloni  

Undertraduatt  inatructlonal  equipMnt, 


$10»000.000 
137,330,000 


...  1/ 


ToUl 


147,330,000 


1/ 


1/   Ho  fundt  ara  related  for  thla  Interim  parted;  hovaver,  the  advanca 
appropriation  for  the  Ubrariaa  and  Inatnictlonal  raaourcaa  consolidated 
prcgraa  (ESEA  IV*B)  will  baca«a  avallabts  on  July  I,  1976,  and  rtMln 
available  through  sapta^r  30,  1977. 


Ho  funda  ara  being  raquaatad  for  any  of  the  abova  prograaa  for  the  parlod 
July  I  through  Septaabar  30,  1976,  for  tha  folloirlng  xaaaonat   tha  public 
llbrarlaa,  (.ollaga  library  reaourcea,  training  and  daao»atratlona,  and  the 
undargraduate  Inatructlonal  aqulpoent  prograna  ara  balog  tarvlnatcd;  and  tha 
advanca  appropriation  for  libraries  and  Instructional  raaourcea  will  b*  avail, 
abla  during  this  parlod. 

Tha  entlra  1976  advance  appropriation  —  i^lch  vill  cover  tha  project 
parlod  July  1,  1976  to  Jucs  30,  1977  ..  will  ba  nada  aval  labia  to  tha  Statas 
during  tha  Interim  parlod.    The  approprlatlona  to  cover  tha  next  projacc  parlod 
..  July  1,  1977  to  June  30*  1978      will  ba  raquaatad  In  the  regular  flacal 
year  1977  budget  and  no  new  appropriation  action  vlll  ba  required  during  tha 
Interim  parlod. 


Harratlva 
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Friday,  March  14,  1975. 
INNOVATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

WITNESSES 

DB.  TEBBEIX  H.  BELL,  COHMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION 
JAMES  MOOBE,  ACTING  DIBECTOB,  SPECIAL  PBOJEGTS  PROGBAH 
DITAKE  J.  MATTHEIS,  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  COHMISSIONEB  OF 
EDUCATION 

DB.  EDWARD  W.  MABTIN,  ACTING  DEPXTTY  COMMISSIONEB^  BU- 
REAU OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

ROBERT  R.  WHEELER^  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DB.  KENNETH  B.  HOYT»  DIBECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  CABEEB 
EDUCATION 

DB.  HABOLD  C.  LYON»  JB.»  PBOGRAM  MANAGER,  GIFTED  AND 

TALENTED  CHILDREN 
DB.  JOHN   W.   EVANS,   ACTING  DEPUTY   COMMISSIONEB  FOB 

PLANNING 

COBA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

CHARLES  MITXER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 
JULIE  ENGLUND,  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 
LARRY  LAMOURE,  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
JOAN  DUVAL,  WOMEN'S  EQUITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Fi/)on.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
We  a  re  still  with  the  Office  of  Education. 

Now  we  arc  ^roinjr  into  innovative  and  experimental  programs.  That 
is  certainly  self-definitive.  You  can't  improve  on  that 

The  witness  will  be  Dr.  Terrell  H.  Bell,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. We  have  read  your  statement,  Dr.  Bell,  and  we  will  insert  it  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  here 
today  to  present  our  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  request  of  $38,993,000.  This 
represents  the  first  appropriation  being  requested  for  section  402  of  Public  Law 
na-3S0  which  was  signed  into  law  on  August  21, 1974. 

The  purposes  of  the  special  projects  section  are  threefold : 

1.  Experiment  with  new  educational  and  administrative  methods,  techniques, 
and  practices: 

2.  Meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or  problems ; 

3.  To  place  special  emphasis  on  national  educational  priorities. 

The  legislation  requires  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  this  appropriation  be 
used  for  the  following  seven  activities:  (1)  Metric  education,  (2)  education  for 
the  glftod  and  talented,  (3)  community  schools,  (4)  career  education,  (5)  con- 
sumer education,  (6)  women's  educational  equity,  and  (7)  the  arts  in  educa- 
tion programs.  The  remaining  amount  would  be  expended  on  priority  areas 
deemed  rieces.sary  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  act.  I.egisla- 
tion  also  requires  that  a  spending  plan  for  this  appropriation  be  forwarded 
on  February  1  of  each  year  to  thp  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  prioritv  areas  I  hnve  designated  for  support  from  the  discretionary  portion 
of  the  requested  appropriation  are:  Career  education ;  packaging  and  field  testing 
and  educational  television  programing.  The  latter  activity  Includes  support  for 
the  children's  television  workshop.  A  request  of  $21,493,000  is  l)elng  made  to 
support  the  mandated  portion  of  the  special  projects  section  and  $17,500,000  to 
support  the  discretionary  portion. 
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In  fiscal  year  1070,  we  are  requesting  $3,500,000  for  the  packaging  and  field 
testing  program.  This  program  was  developed  as  a  means  to  accelerate  the  dissem- 
ination of  successful  educational  practices  and  products.  The  strategy  is  to  help 
educators  overcome  the  obstacles  they  face  in  installing  new  educational  ap- 
proaches  by  producing  them  with  detailed,  how-to-do-it  packages  based  upon 
successful  projects  already  oiierating  in  other  schools.  During  school  year  1973- 
I),  we  developed  six  such  project  information  packages  in  the  area  of  compen- 
satory education.  We  also  initiated  a  test  of  the  use  of  the  packages  in  17  school 
districts  across  the  Nation. 

We  are  now  part  way  through  the  first  year  of  the  tield  test  and  are  encouraged 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  packages  have  been  greeted.  While  there  is 
evidence  to  indicate  tlmt  the  packages  can  be  used  to  bring  about  faithful  replica- 
tions of  various  educational  approaches,  the  ultimate  test  is  whether  or  not  they 
result  iu  improved  learning  in  the  children  who  participate.  The  ongoing  evalua- 
tion will  provide  us  with  such  information.  • 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  for  the  packaging  program  was  $1.4  million. 
Part  of  those  funds  are  being  used  to  complete  the  field  test  of  the  first  six 
packages  and  to  modify  thom  in  ways  suggested  by  the  evaluation  results  We  will 
also  be  identifying  and  packaging  12  new  effective  projects ;  some  wMU  be  in  com- 
pensatory education  but  we  also  intend  to  expand  into  the  area  of  bilingual 
education. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  we  would  support  field  testing  of  packages  in  thf*  schools 
and  the  first  steps  of  broad-scale  dissemination  of  packages  and  their  implementa- 
tion in  schools. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  we  are  requesting  $7  million  for  educational  TV  programs. 
\\e  will  continue  to  provide  support  for  the  Children's  Television  Workshop, 
Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company  and  to  continue  support  for  new  efforts 
initiated  in  1975  for  other  educational  TV  programs. 

Ke.cau*:e  of  the  critical  importance  of  career  education  we  are  augmenting 
the  legislative  set-aside  by  an  additional  $7  million.  This  will  support  a  oroirram 
level  of  $10.1  million. 

To  demonstrate  effective  methods  and  techniques  in  career  education  exemplary 
models  m  career  education  will  also  be  developed. 

I  would  like  to  iwint  out  some  unique  features  of  this  legislation,  which  the 
committee  might  find  useful  as  it  evaluates  the  purposes  and  general  value  of  our 
budget  request. 

Tlie  value  of  the  programs  covered  by  this  legislation  rests  in  their  ability  to 
build  cai>acity  in  areas  that  need  more  attention  in  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  For  example,  we  know  that  there  will  soon  be  a  need  for  teach- 
uig  the  metric  system  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  We  should  use  this 
authority  to  encourage  building  the  capacity  of  school  systems  to  teach  the 
^l»?"«o'"ing  a  few  strong  projects  in  strategic  places  across 
the  Nation  and  by  using  our  leadership  function  to  call  attention  to  this  need 
we  can  help  to  close  some  gaps  and  consolidate  some  of  the  work  already  under- 
way. The  same  would  apply  to  other  areas  such  as  education  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students,  community  education,  career  education,  etc. 

We  will  watch  closely  the  effects  of  attempting  to  build  capacity  with  small 
Slims  of  money.  The  tests  of  our  success  will  be  in  che  number  and  quality  of 
projects  initiated  by  States  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  the  extent  of 
their  impact  and  acceptance  beyond  the  project  sites  and  Federal  support. 

u  e  will  i)e  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  ACT 

Mr.  Fu)OD.  Xow  you  are  requesting  $38,993,000  for  the  act  we  passed 
last  year,  the  Special  Projects  Act.  That  is  a  good  title,  too,  Special 
Projects  Act. 

How  much  of  this  is  for  the  new  program  and  how  much  for  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  pro^rram  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  An  amount  of  $2h38o,000  is  being  requested  for  programs 
which  were  previously  funded  under  other  authorities  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  These  proffmms  are  Career  Education,  Arts  in  Education,  Pack- 
aging and  Field  Testing,  and  Educational  Television  programing.  An 
amount  of  $17*608,000  is  being  requested  for  new  programing  under 
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this  appropriation.  These  progmiiis  aie  Metric  Projects,  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children,  Connnunity  Schools,  Consumer  Education,  and 
Women's  Educational  Equity. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  must  always  be  concerned  about  this. 

How  many  people  are  you  going  to  need  to  administer  this  Special 
Projects  Act  i  I  know  that  is  somcwheix*  in  your  salary  pid  expenses 
setup.  What  about  it  right  now? 

Mr.  Bell.  We  have  4*2  additional  staff  allocated. 

SPEKDINO  PLAN 

Mr.  Flood.  In  your  statement  you  mentioned  that  the  basic  legisla- 
tion requires  a  spending  plan  for  this  appropriation  to  be  sent  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  hy  February  1. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know  you  did  not  write  that  law. 
Do  you  know  why  that  is  required? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that  the  authorizing  conmiittees  wanted  to  keep 
surveillance  on  how  we  were  going  to  cany  out  this  new  authority 
which  is  quite  unique  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  usually  get  a  better  reaction  than  that.  What  kind  of 
information  would  be  included  in  this  so-ci\lled  spending  plan. 

Mr.  Beu..  First  of  all,  it  would  show  how  we  were  going  to  allocate 
the  moneys  among  these  various  cateirories.  As  you  know,  the  law  re- 
quires that  not  less  than  half  of  the  money  be  spent  on  a  xormula 
basis  Say,  if  it  wci-e  $40  million  in  round  nuinbei*s,  then  at  least  $20 
million  is  allocated  on  a  percentage.  A  legislatively  determined  per- 
cent distribution  has  to  be  oe  made  among  metric  education,  ffifted  and 
talented,  Community  Schools,  Career  Education,  Coi^umer  Educa- 
tion, Women's  Education,  and  Arts  in  Education.  The  remaining 
amount  of  the  total  appropriation  would  be  used  for  the  Commission- 
er's discretionary  programs.  ,1,1       M  ^At 

The  spending  plan  is  supposed  to  show  the  dollai-s  allocated  for  both 
the  mandatory  programs  and  the  Commissioner's  discretionary  funds. 

Mr.  Flood.  Does  the  Legislative  Committee  have  to  approve  the 

^^Mr.  Bell.  I  think  the  circumstance  is  a  resolution,  that  is,  the  plan 
is  approved  unless  they  pass  a  resolution  of  disapproval  ?  Am  I  nghU 

Mr  MooRE.  Yes,  I  think  so.  They  have  60  days  m  which  to  approve 
or  disapprove.  .  .  , 

Mr.  Beix.  If  they  do  not  act  to  disapprove,  it  is  approved. 

Mr.  Flood.  Will  you  send  a  copy  of  that  plan  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

METRIC  FDUCATIOIf 

Mr  Flood.  I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this  metric  education 
Drocrr'am  is  to  encourage  educational  agencies  and  institutions  to  pre- 
mre  students  in  the  metric  system.  That  is  great.  But  ^hat  about  the 
millions  and  millions  of  other  consumers  who  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  this  metric  system?  „  „;*u  fu;o 

Mr.  Bell.  We  are  hoping  that  we  can  produce,  along  with  this  et- 
fort,  some  materials  that  can  be  used  in  the  mass  media  like  tele- 
vision that  other  metric  educational  materials  can  also  be  utilized 
there.  ' 
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Obviously  if  and  when  wo  convert  to  the  metric  system  it  is  going 
to  be  an  enormous  tusk  in  a  nation  as  large  and  complex  as  ours. 

Air.  Flood.  That  is  the  undci'statemcnt  of  at  least  this  afternoon 
so  far,  you  can  be  sure  about  tliat.  What  percent  of  the  population 
do  you  think  will  be  reached  by  grants  and  contracts  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Bell.  With  this,  since  it  is  just  slightly  over  $2  million,  reach- 
ing them  directly  would  be  quite  limited.  But  hopefully  the  materials 
that  we  produce  from  this  will  be  available  and  valuable  to  virtually 
all  of  the  schools  and  a^l  of  our  17,000  school  districts.  So  we  hope  in 
that  sense  it  will  touch  ultimately  virtually  all  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  a  relatively  small  amount  for  such  a  thing  that  will 
sweep  across  the  entire  spectrum.  With  such  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  in  the  budget  how  effective  will  this  progi-am  be  in  helping 
the  consumers,  the  parents,  students,  teachers,  the  general  public,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  impact,  and  I  mean  impact,  of  this  new 
system  of  measurement? 

Mr.  Belu  I  think  that  at  least  it  is  going  to  be  useful  in  getting  the 
education  family,  so  to  speak,  ready.  As  far  as  reaching  out  into  the 
total  American  society,  I  just  don't  think  we  have  the  funds  or  the 
capacity  here  to  address  that  in  a  wholesale  way  at  all. 

Mr.  Wheelek.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  useful  to  observe  that  as 
we  have  tliought  about  the  size  of  the  funds  to  support  this  metric 
education  program  and  establishing  collabomtioii  between  three  of 
these  programs  at  least  under  special  projects  with  community  schools 
where  we  will  be  getting  to  some  of  the  adults  with  our  educational 
television  programhig  and  also  with  our  responsibility  for  consumer 
education. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  we  would  not  be  the  first  to  become 
involved  with  the  responsibility  for  converting  over  to  metric  edu- 
cation. There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  activity  in  tliis  direction  at  all 
levels. 

Mr.  Flood.  When  do  you  expect  the  switch  in  this  country  to  occur, 
the  switch  to  the  metric  system  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  could  not  predict  that 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that  will  be  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Flood.  But  what  do  you  think,  off  the  top  of  your  head?  What 
IS  an  educated  guess  ? 

Air.  iLvrriiEis.  I  think  an  enormous  amount  of  conversion  will  be 
made  in  the  next  10  years.  Textbooks  over  the  last  20  years  have  been 
converting  to  the  metric  system  in  science  and  mathematics.  Califor- 
nia has  recently  passed  a  law  or  a  State  board  of  education  regulation 
\vhich  is  going  to  mandate  that  metric  education  be  place?  in  the 
Califoi  nia  textbooks  and  schools.  It  is  moving  quite  rapidly. 

Mn  Flood.  What  is  your  guess? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  would  say  an  enormous  amount  of  conversion  is 
going  to  take  place  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  ultimate  is  going  to  be  on  behalf  of  Congress  as  it  affects 
industry. 

Mr.  Flood.  But  Congress  has  backed  away  from  this  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  why  I  stammered  on  the  response. 
Mr.  Mattheis.  If  I  could  interject  another  comment,  we  have  had 
some  studies  done  with  regard  to  metric  education  being  introduced  in 
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other  countries.  This  is  iissistiug  us  gi-eatly.  One  of  the  points  tliat  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  is  that  one  started  off  on  the  adult  popu- 
lation. This  has  been  a  significant  problem  in  other  countries  as  tlicy 
have  adopted  the  metric  system.  .      ^     .  ,  , 

Mr,  Flood.  Maybe  wo  could  turn  all  those  Ameru'an  tourists  loose. 

Mr.  Matthkis.  We  will  give  that  attention  in  our  program. 

METRIC  EDlTC.mON  Wmi  EDUCATIOKAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  Flood.  Under  the  educational  television  programs,  you  have  $3 
million  there  for  uew  awards.  A*  portion  of  these  funds  would  be  used 
to  acquaint  die  general  public  with.a  need  to  underetand  and  use  the 
metric  svstem  of  weights  and  measures.  .  •    ,  « 

What  part  of  that  $3  million  will  be  used  for  metric  education? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that  will  be  contingent  upon  what  kinds  of  pro- 
posals we  receive. 

Mr.  Fi/X)D.  How  would  the  funds  be  used? 

Mr.  liELL.  We  are  planning  to  use  these  funds  for  a  number  of  areas 

"'ft'lr  Flood.  You  have  no  percentage  set  aside  of  the  $3  million? 

Mr!  Wheeler.  No,  Mr,  Chairman;  we  arc  going  to  use. this  money 
to  encourage  some  additional  TV  programme  which  begins  to  reach 
into  the  adolescent  stage  of  development.  Also,  we  are  going  to 
searching  out  p«)i>osals  for  the  metric  sj-stem  of  weights  and  measures 
We  have  not  made  a  particular  set-aside  within  this  $3  million  for 

metric  education.  ,     .        .„       .    4.u„„  t„„A^9 

Mr  Flood.  What  organizations  will  receive  these  funds  f  , 
Mr'  Wheeler.  For  the  most  part  they  will  be  local  television  sta- 
tions. They  have  already  begun  some  work  on  their  own  m  many  of 

^^Mr.'BES!  The  thing  we  will  do  is  put  out  a  request  for  proposal  and 
then  review  the  submissions  we  get  and  make  the  awards  on  the  basis 
of  the  promise  of  the  proposals  we  receive. 

EDCCATIOX  OF  THE  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 

Mr.  Flood.  According  to  your  statistics,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
some  2,580,000  gifted  and  talented  students.  .  t.u^^ 

That  is  within  the  whole  school  population.  A  vast  majority  of  them 
have  not  been  reached  in  that  bracket.  How  can  an  appropriation  of 
$2,560,000  be  used  by  the  State  and  local  education  agencies  who  ha\e 
no  programs  and  want  one?  .  .  , 

Mr.  Bell.  This  is  under  Mr.  Martin's  Bureau.  We  will  ask  him  to 

'^irMARHN.  The  law  calls  for  four  or  five  separate  kinds  of  activi- 
ties ail  designed  to  stimulate  State  efforts. 

Mr.  Flood.  And  local  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  State  and  local. 

tJ;  firet  activity  that  we  will  ask  for  of  this  $2.5  millK,n,  $1-75 'ml- 
lion  will  be  for  gmnts  to  the  States  which  will  strengt  len  the  State 
iffSrtTin  combination  with  the  local  district  and  the  college  and  um- 
vei-sity  to  set  up  some  broad  programs,  according  to  a  plan  which  the 
States  will  begin  to  implement. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  universities? 
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Mr.  Maiitin-.  Vfo  u-ill  hi.  .-iilling  for  applications  fi-om  State  cduca- 
t.on  a«onc>ei5  uiul  asking  tlu>iu  to  comLin,.  in  tlioii-  application  a  local 
Slw  nl^^Lrn.        V"''        i'!Stit»tioi>s  of  hifrher  education 

['        n*?  ^'•'»">">-C  compom>nt  in  it  so  that  as  thev  ^ro 

alf«>gtnoy  will  bo  dcvolopinjr  people  for  other  prom-anis.  •  " 

1  hat  IS  one  stratepv-.  A  second  strategy-  will  be  that  wo  will  make 
Se4?nd'ir«'  ^^^^^}ovsh\r>  people  in  each  State  iho 

tS  1  •  1  P''"-:""""^  and  work  with  othoi-s  across  State  lines. 
„5fiV  1    7''    •  f»»<ls  for  model  programs,  acrain  sne- 

idSfi^il^fr-      "'7'  c-hildren  rnay^.ot  be  sS  eaJlv 

people         *  '^""'l'^'"'  l>«"tl'capped  people  or  minority  jironp 

Mr.  Flood.  Aren't  .some  of  the  funds  from  education  for  the  handi- 
capped used  for  these  gifted  and  talented  studies  ? 
Mr.  >i.\i!TiN-.  \o.  sir. 

Ffl,rr""''J'"lr^!rf  ^I'i"  handicapped  as  well. 

Mr  FM^n  T*H^'*  ^l'?.""'"lr'PPod  Act  does  not  define  gifted, 
caiiilij  it  '  liandicappod  are  called  gifted  and  talented,  they 

^fr.  >r.\nTiN-.  Yes. 

„  '^'f  '^'"J,"'*, ^l'.'^^    hrmdicanped  does  not  mean  he  is 

a  halfwit,  the  physically  handicapped  are  also  included. 
.Mr.  AlARnx.  That  is  right. 

We  are  discovering  now  marvelous  artistic  talent  amonfr  retarded 
teen^^I^Tw/rSSfi^'^"  l'''"'^'^'M>pod  children  in  their 

iJ!^;  ^/•"'TiN-..That  i.s  rieht.  Part  of  the  strateg>'  will  be  to  .seek  out 
laUuited  and  gifted  people  in  the  groups  of  handicapped  and  minor- 

Finally.  the  law-  calls  for  us  to  have  a  clearinghouse  and  we  will 
spend  d,o„t  $12.'i.000  to  provide  an  information  clearinghouse 

l...r;VZf*^"-n  k7  '"'^'-"t"  P"'"^  ^^«'  '•^^"'st  that  we  are  talk- 
I II <r  about  will  bp  for  t rammer. 

What  do  you  inoan  by  ti^ininnr?  What  kind  of  traiuincr  would  this 
bo  and  who  would  you  ti-nin  ? 
^fr.  Martin-.  Tu  the  drifted  aroa.jsir? 
Mr.  Flood.  Yp.s. 

^fr.  ^f.^RTI^^  Thorp  aro  two  kinds  of  ti  aiuinjr  to  bo  dono.  Ono  would 
bp  somo  nrrauts  to  thp  collpnrp.s  and  uuivpr<^itios  in  cooporation  with  tho 
Matps  for  traiumnr  tparliPis  and  siippi  visors.  ppoplp  who  would  work 
at  thp  Statp  lovol  or  ni  thp  local  a^r(Micy  h^vol  with  tho  toachors  to  holn 
spt  u])  thpso  proirraius.  ' 

Our  first  pfforts  will  bp  to  train  ppoplp  at  thp  top  of  thp  nvramid 
who  will  in  turn  train  ppoplp  in  <hp  locNal  coinmunitv.  Tt  will  not  be 
a  tpllow.slup  pronrraiu  on  bphalf  of  tliousauds  of  vounrr  pponlo 

Mr.FLooD.Who  will  yon  train?  *         i    i  • 

yU\  M.Mrrix.  Eniplovpps  of  State  pducation  a.qrpncips  for  dpvplop- 
inpr  thoir  own  canacitv.  Wp  will  ho  trainiufr  thmu^rh  thp  modc^.  proiects 
various  other  pducsUion  poi-sonnol  who  will  ooino  into  those  projocts, 
SOP  what  It  iromnr  on  and  wt  in  a  spuso  in-sorvice  traininir. 

.}}^\  '"''"^^     programs  aro  vou  now  ooirductinfr  for  tho 

pftod  and  talontod  studonts?  Somo  Statos  havo  prom-ains,  don't  thov« 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes :  thoy  do  have. 
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Mr.  Mautik.  Some  States  do  have  projrrams  now.  A  small  number 
of  them  do.  pronortionatelv  speakinjr.  Xoiu*  H^ive  univei-sal  projrranis. 
What  vol!  would  be  likclv  to  find,  in  a  luuuber  of  States.  Penusvl  vauia 
is  one.' is  a  Governor  s  school  for  drifted  chiUireii  operatiujr  m  the  sum- 
uior.  Xorth  Canjliua  has  that  approach,  also. 


COMMrXlTY  SC1100V.S 


Mr.  Flood.  You»-  statistics  show  3.000  couuuunity  schools.  They  have 
been  develoned  in  some  (UH)  school  districts  all  across  the  country,  lou 
know,  manv  of  them  are  stru^rcrliucr,  and  that  is  an  imdevstatement. 
l)eoause  of  inadequate  fundinjr.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  A  lot 
of  other  eonuuunities  which  would  launch  the  pro*rrams,  the  ones 
that  arc  sold  on  this,  are  not  jroinjr  to  because  of  a  of  fuiids  to 
sustain  such  an  operation.  You  have  a  bud^rot  request  of  §:j,r):):,.0()0. 
IIow  nuiny  school  districts  are  froiu*r  to  be  able  to  effectively  estabhsh 

these  new  profrrams?  ,   ^  .  ^ 

Mr.  Reix.  We  will  be  extremely  limited  with  the  size  of  that  appro- 
priation as  far  as  us  reachinjr  a  laf^rc  number  of  them. 

As  vou  likely  kn')w.  the  Mott  Foundation  in  Phut, Mich., has  been 
tho  leader  in  the  whole  conununitv  school  area.  I  would  like  to  call 
un  Julie  En^rhind  who  has  been  manafrinnr  this  program  for  us  to  t^U 
us  just  a  few  thinirs  about  how  we  will  plan  to  use  that  $31/2  million. 

Ms.  Engkuko.  The  law  calls  for  three  separate  funding  activities. 
The  grants  will  go  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  expanding,  improving,  or  maintaining  comimi- 
nitv  education  piograms.  The  third  activity  is  for  trauung  indivuiuals 
to  plan  and  operate  communty  school  programs.  This  would  be  done 
through  <n^nts  to  higher  education  institutions.  The  way  that 
$3.5  million  is  broken  down  is  that  $1.5  million  is  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies   ^        ^  , ,  ,        ,  ^  , 

Mr.  Flood.  How  much  of  the  budget  would  be  used  to  expand 
existing  commumty  schools^  however  many  there  are?  How  much 
of  the  pie  would  they  get?  ,     1  j  4- 

Ms.  ExGix-ND.  The  law  allows  $1.5  million  to  go  to  local  education 
af^encies.  Three  types  of  programs  would  be  entertained  under  the 
Irtxv— establishing'  new  programs,  expanding  and  maintaining  exist- 
ing programs.  ,   ,     ...  „  , 

Mr  Ev  ws.  Mr.  Chainnan.  you  have  a.sked  a  similar  parallel  ques- 
tion to  all  the  similar  paHs  of  this  law  to  the  effect  of  how  these  mm- 
uscule  amounts  can  aildress  tho  problems.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear 
that  it  is  really  not  the  purpose*  of  this  act  and  cei-tainly  notthe  pur- 
po.se  of  these  proposed  budget  levels  to  addi-ess  the  full-scale  problems 
that  each  of  these  categories  contain.  - 

\s  vou  yourself  uotod.  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  metric 
education  in  the  T'nited  States  or  with  all  the  gifted  and  talented 
children  would  requii-e  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUai-s.  The  question 
is  not  how  manv  of  the  potential  people  in  the  universe  of  need  are 
we  <^o\n<^  to  i-each  here,  but  rather  how  are  we  going  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  law  which  is  to  demonstrate  and  pminote  activities 
along  the.se  lines.  ,  ,  .  j 

Mr.  Flood.  Let  me  ask  another  "how."  How  would  the  estimated 
30  grants  to  tlie  St4ite  edueational  agencies  be  distributed? 
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fi  P^*^v•^'^'^  (*oini)o(i(ive  discrotionarv  <rrant.s  which 

would  be  distnhiitod  based  oij  the  mtovh  and  miiilroinont.s  wo  aro 
dovolopmpr  as  part  of  our  ro^riilatious.  Tho  i)»ipopes  of  those  approxi- 
mately ^rrants  wou>d  bo  to  :\s^kt  States  to  assist  local  education 
ajreneies^  and  develop  tljoir  own  pro;ri'aius.  . 

Mr.  Fi.001).  I  know  tho  pnri)ose.  T  was  wondcrincr  how  those  :\0 
jrmnts  were  /rouijr  to  be  distributed. 

yiw  Bki.i..  We  will  of  coui-so,  follow  our  usual  procedure  of  puttin^^ 
out  a  notice  to  solicit  ^rnmt  applications.  Then  the  States  will  submit 
their  proposals  to  us. 

We  NX  ill  evaluate  the  poposals  based  on  our  fundin^r  criteria  and 
ftolect  the  hi^rhest  mted. 

yU\  Fu)or..  Wiat  incentives  or  inducements,  if  any,  will  be  provided 
to  the  btates  that  do  not  i-eceive  any  ^rnints  now  but  want  to  estab- 
lish  and  mamtain  comnnmitv  education  proirrams 

What  about  them? 

Ms.  Kxr.MTXD.  Technical  assistance  would  be  provided  throuirh  the 
office  in  AUshinirton  to  the  extent  that  staff  and  funds  allow.  Tl,ere 
will  also  be  a  cleannjrhousc  which  will  have  the  potential  to  make 
propSns^"  "  ^"  expanding  or  establishing  and  improving 

In  addition  to  that  there  will  he  institutions  of  higher  education  that 
win  bo  fmulod  and  will  have  the  potential  to  provide  assistance  to 
those  Mates  and/or  local  agencies  wishing  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Flood.  Pait  of  the  ivquest  vou  made  is  for  training  iri-ants  to 
colleges  and  universities. 

ITow  many  of  these  institutions  are  now  equipped  to  train  people  to 
operate  community  schools? 

Mr.  Rku..  There  are  not  many  at  the  present  time.  Ms.  Englund. 
could  you  respond? 

Ms.  ExGLT-xn.  Ts  your  question  how  many  instituHons  are  prepared 
totrainindmduals?  * 

^fr.  Fi.ooD.  Yes. 

Ms.  Exorrxn.  Currently  there  are  approximately  e.*)  institutions 
that  are  sen^ng  as  community  education  training  centers. 

Mr.  Fr.oon.  Could  they  operate  community  schools? 

Ms.  ExoLFNT).  They  do  not  operate  community  schools  directly. 
TlioY  as«;ist  local  agencies. 

Ml.  Flood.  They  tmin  ])eople  to  operate  them  and  you  have  that 
many  ready  to  go. 

Ms.  ExGi.rxn.  That  is  right. 

CAHKKR  KOrCATIOK 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  We  iise  the  phrase  "big  deal.'^  This  committee  gets  big 
deals.  One  of  tho  big  deals  has  l>eon  cat-oor  education.  T  i-omeinl)or  the 
fii-st^dav  somebody  came  up  with  that.  T  for/rot  who  it  was. 

Wh.at  is  the  diffei-once  between  career  education  and  vocational 
education? 

^fr.  Belt.  Wo  have  Dr  Kenneth  Hoyt,  who  is  the  Director  of  that 
proorram. 

^  >rr.  HoYT.  Wo  see  three  essential  differences  between  career  educa- 
tion and  vocational  education.  First  of  all^  career  education  covers  the 
entire  span  of  career  development,  beginning  with  awareness,  explora- 
tion, motivation,  preparation,  entry,  and  progression  in  a  career. 
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Vocational  education,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  concentrates 
primarily  on  one  of  those  phases,  namely,  preparation.  That  is  one 
difference.  Second,  career  education  is  concerned  with  relationships 
between  education  and  work  for  all  students  at  all  levels  of  education 
in  all  settings,  from  the  early;  elementary  school  through  the  gradu- 
ate college.  Vocational  education  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  sec- 
ondary school  ami  imstsecomhiry  subbaccalaui-eate  levels.  Third,  vo- 
cational education  concentrates  on  education  as  preparation  for  work 
in  the  world  of  paid  employment.  Career  education  concentrates  on 
both  paid  ami  uni)aid  work;  that  is,  work  done  as  a  volunteer,  the 
work  of  the  student,  as  well  as  work  in  the  world  of  paid  employment 

Those  are  the  three  large  differences. 

Mr.  Flood.  He  must  have  thought  somebody  was  gomg  to  ask  that 

question.  ,   ,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir,  the  question  has  l)een  asked  before. 

Mr.  Fr.001).  Ami  vou  have  ausweml  it  Iwfoiv.  That  is  a  gowl  answer. 

Mr.  Beu..  There  is  always  the  danger  that  we  will  tell  you  more 
than  vou  want  to  know  on*that  question. 

Mr!  Flood.  What  about  other  programs  in  the  Office  of  F-ducation 
directed  toward  career  education? 

Mr.  Hon-.  We  have  prognmis  now  in  the  Bureau  of  hducation  for 
the  Haiidicappcd  that  are  concentrating  on  research  in  career  educa- 
tion for  the  handieapi)ed.  ,  , 

We  have  iiuxiw  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
title  I  proerams'^,  which  are  designed  to  improve  reading  and  mathe- 
matics through  using  career  education  as  a  vehicle. 

Title  III  programs,  some  of  them,  are  in  career  education.  \Ac  are 
continuing  to  have  some  vocational  education  funds  being  used  for 
career  education.  ,      i  . 

Mr.  Flood.  Several  vears  ago  you  will  remember  the  innovation 
program.  We  had  this 'innovation  program  under  vocational  educa- 
tion. This  was  used  to  suppoit  the  career  education  projects.  Are  you 
still  doing  that?  ^      ^  ^      #  xi    -tr  i 

Mr.  HoYT.  No,  sir,  we  were  talking  about  part  C  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  Part  C  is  being  used  for  other  innovative  prognims 
in  vocational  programs.  .    ,^  ^    *  iaa 

Mr.  Flood.  On  i)age  205  of  your  justifications  you  jefcr  to  100 
dcmonstmtions  projects  in  career  education  durmg  How  suc- 
cessful were  these  projects  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
and  luinority  j)eople? 

iMr.  Bell.  Air.  Hovt  can  answer  that  for  you.  , 

Mr.  IIo\T.  Those  were  the  pait  C  and  D  projects  under  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  Flo<^d.  I  know  that. 

How  successful  were  they?  „    •   ,  j 

Mr.  HovT.  They  have  not  studied  specifically  the  handicapped  nor 

^'^Tha^^s^'wlW  we  have  both  of  those  in  as  demonstration  projects 
for  fiscal  1975  funds.  „^  ^  ,  • 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  why  I  asked  you.  ^Vhat  was  the  average  level 
of  funding  per  project  with  that  setup? 

Mr.  HoYT.  It  was  roughly  $150,000  per  project. 
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X.\T«>X.M.  sniVKV  .\X1)  .\SSKSSMKXT 

,Jt'  iinotlior  sufvoy  was  uia.lo.  What  were  tlio 

major  Imdm^rs  of  that  national  sui  voy  md  as:<.s.sn.ent  on  the  sta  s 
?  "  •     "  j"«f"'<'"ti"''S-  What  were  the  Sjm 

plilnSinoI'llu't^^  -^""^ 

ovii!;-5'^lin!;'';7'f  f'T'"*"-''  ^"  '""r  'J'"^^'"" I'^s  not 

th^^'nlt^few  moX'^^^^^^^^  '"^  ^'^"""'^ 

Mr.  Flood.  Have  any  projections  been  made  concenunc  the  level 
I'liSs  1"^  *°  provide  quality  career  education  in  the  Nation's 

Mr.  Bku„  Mr.  Hoyt  has  made  quite  a  sun-ev  on  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  We  talked  about  qiiality  education  and  career  educa- 
tion, now  we  are  putting  thorn  botli  together,  quality  career  education. 

Mr.  HovT.  feir.  to  provide  that  on  an  implementation  basis  would 
take  probably  somewhere  in  the  ueigliborhowl  of  .$200  to  $.500  million. 

.Mr.  PI.00D.  ^>hat  would  be  the  amount  of  funding  that  would  l)e 
required  for  the  continuation  of  the  survey  and  tiic  asse<«mtiit  ? 

31r.  Ho\T.  The  survey  of  iJie  current  status  of  career  education  is 
fiincled—well,  that  is  m  Dr.  Evans'  shop.  Isn't  it  $350,000? 

.Mr.  Ev.\.vs.  Yes. 

EDtTCmoXAL  TV  PHOCRAMIN'O 

Mr.  Flood.  Now  you  had  better  be  good  on  this  bccau.se  this  is  one 
of  my  pet  pigeons.  I jrave  birth  to  this  one.  Will  vou  explain  thisSl.5 
million  decrease  m  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company? 

F irst  of  all,  in  Sesame  Street,  you  had  better  be  good.  That  is  a 
sac  rod  cow. 

yir.  Bem.  Mr.  Wlieeler. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  over  a  number  of  years,  put 
coiisiderable  money  into  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Coiupanv 

Mr.  Flood.  And  what  will  be  cut  from  the  t  wo  areas « 

Mr.  WnKJXEK.  We  don't  see  that  

Mr.  Flood.  Explain  the  decrease  and  what  will  be  cut. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  best  way  to  approach 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  that  these  tv.o  television  shows— mag- 
nificently succe.=«ful  television  shows— are  in  place.  They  only  need 
to  refino  the  program  thov  have  now  and  perhaps  liecin  to*  explore  the 
area  of  adolescence  for  the  production  of  similar  kinds  of  programs. 
So  at  this  point  they  have  just  these  two  obligations.  These  two  pro- 
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gmiiis  will  not  SMlFiT  lH»niusi»  deduct  $1.3  million  from  their  fund- 
ing. \Vc  think  that  thov  will  still  oiK»nitc  in  the  s;unc  way  that  Uioy 
have  been  oiK»mting.  In  addition  to  that,  tlu^y  will  have  some  money 
to  begin  to  look  ut  a  new  horizon  for  this  kind  of  educational  H . 

Mr.  Fwov.  What  do  you  have  for  an  estimated  viewing  audience 
so  far  in  1075  i 

Mr.WnEELKR.A!K)ut  10  million  childmi. 

Mr.  Flood.  How  manv  do  vou  exinnrt  to  view  it  in  107G? 

Mr.  WiiKKLEK.  We  tliink  that  that  would  certauily  not  slip  Inflow 
that  amount,  that  number  of  children,  even  though  we  deducteil  the. 
$1.5  million.  ,  ^     •  ,  , 

Mr.  Fu)0D.  On  that  question,  please  supply  for  the  record  the  sources 
of  funding  for  Sesame  ^tn^Mt  and  also  the  Klectric  Company  for  1974, 
1075,  and  1070. 

Also  put  in  then*  the  source  of  funding. 

[Thcinfonnatiou  follows:] 


or 


CHILDREN'S  mUVlStO.**  ttOWCSIlOP  mOISC  1968-76 


Inner t  lt9f 

2S  Ausuit  j^74  \ 


BKOADUST  AaiVITlES: 

A4£5£X  FV  68         nr  69         FY  70         H  71  rv  72  H  73         FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  TOTAL 

a*tt>  (Eit.) 

  $i.wAO,000    1,350,000      655,000   2,600,000     7,000,000     6,n00,000    3,000,000        4,000,000        4,000,000  31,425,000 

o.t.o. ox,t>   50,000     300,000     300,000     300,0^0      ™  „    ***i,ooo,ooo        _  ilooolooo 

*»atloiul  inittltute  of 
child  health  4  develop- 

-   -  „  _  ,5.000 

National  founJatlon  for 

tb«  arts  i  ltuz»aniticg   10.000     

*          —      10,000 

  U4l5,COO    1,630,000      955,000   2,9J0,000     7,000,000  *  6,000,000   4,000,000        5,000,000        4,000,000  33,400,000 

Quatg'  (fOvy>Mv*ntal 
Agency  \ 

Corporation  for  public  ^  ^ 

broadcaitlng                            —                               750.000      500,000  2.000,000  5,000,000  5,000,000        4,400,000        4,300,000  21,950,000 

Private  FunJ'r.^ 

Carn4?gie  Corpcratlon   —             100,000    1,400,000       600,000  1,000,000  500,000      ™  —    3,600,000 

Ford  FouivlaL.oiv   j^O  ^,^    1,288,000    1,000,000  1,000,000    —      3,538,000 

Ltfarnini(  reriourc6«  In 
institute  ...  .«   —   

150,000        _    150,000 

3M  corporation    —  11,000        26,000          a^a 

Markltf  foundation   —  '>5n  000  — 

*3u,ww      —        —    250,000 

Mobil  corporation   —  —  ,eft 

  250.000    —  —    250,000 

S.C«  Johnson  Co   —  —     . 

23,000    —  —  23,000 


FY  68          n  69        n  ?0         n  71  FY  72  FY  73        FY  74  FY  75  H'  76  TOTAL  ^ 

The  Scherman  foundation   —      5.010  5,000        —  I0,<i0f> 

  _  __  QQQ 

Merldlth  foundation   —    10,000      —    "  • 

Rogers  foundation   —      10,000 

«  — ,  —  ™  1,000 

Michigan  State  university...        —      1,000 

Cocmerclal  stations     115,000  2U,000  304.000  320.000(Est)  375,000(Est)  375.000(Est)  i.705.000 

Other   1.000       —  —  —  8.000  —  —  500.000  9.000 

PRIVATE  FUNDING  TOTAL   362,000    3,124,000  1,731,000  2,544,000  812.000  320,000(E8t)  350,000(Est)  375,000(Est)  9,618,000 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  FEDERAL, 

PRIVATe!!!^?!!^!^!^!.!   1,^5,000    1,992.000    4.829.000.  5.131.000  11,544,000  11,812,000  9.000.000  9,400,000(Est)8,800,000(Est)63,923.000 

Non-Broadcast  Activities: 
Periodicals: 

Mobil  on  Corporation  -e-  ___ 

grant       250,000              250.000 

'subscriptions   —    104,000       418,000       1.008.000     1.051,000  1,500, 000(Est)l. 500. 000 (Est) J ,750,000(Est)  7,331.000 

^erriyaltlcr^"*^'^  "  .  —  —    858,000       1.198.000        944.000  1.000.000(E5t)l,250,000(Est)l,500,000(B3t)  €.745.000 

Other  !!     5,000         —    ™  —  5.000 

CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES: 

The  Ford  foundation  Inc..  2,000,000** 

**Ford  made  a  multi-year  grant  In  1972  to  CTW  to  provide  venture  capital  funds.    The  grant  totals  6  million,  «nd  can  be  drown  In  varying  affloutits  over 
a  seven  year  pcriod.^ 

***FY  1973  funds  released  In  FY  1974.  u  u 

9  Prior  to  FY  1975  funds  from  CPB  were  designated  National  Programming.    Public/ educational  broadcasting  stations  now  purchase/ lease  shows  through 
Program  Cooperative  with  approximately  97%  carrying  Sesame  Street  and  92%  carrying  ThyElectrlc  Company  during  school  year.  1974-1975. 

id  '€ 
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cniu)KKN\s  TKi.Kvislox  woKKsilop  coPYinoins 

V^'^?^'"-  Chainuaiu  a  concern  I  have  about  the  Sesame  Street 
ami  Electric  Company  pronrrauis  is  that  I  believe  thov  ought  to  be 
ayaihible  for  use  in  schools  on  individualized  basis.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  copyri^^ht  that  it  has. 

Mr.  FuHU>.  An  indivichial  school. 

Dr.  Rkll.  Yes.  Many  schools  arc  now  going  to  individual  television 
with  video  tape  or  video  cassette. 

The  classroom  teacher  has  it  on  the  library  shelf  like  a  book.  She 
picks  It  up  and  plugs  it  in.  It  is  that  simple.  Thev  would  have  a 
sequence  from  the  Electric  Coinpanv  then  available.  I  have  talked 
to  the  Children  Telev  ision  Workshop  people  about  uiv  concern  that 
they  moderate  the  position  that  they  have  now  which  prohibits  copy- 
ing this  and  using  it  in  the  schools.  I  feel  as  long  as  these  millions  of 
public  dollars  are  available,  that  the  public  school  svstem  ought  to  be 
able  to  use  them  and  not  have  them  copyrighted  in' the  public  sector 
asothei-sare. 

Mr.  Flood.  \V\mt  do  you  suggest?  Do  you  want  to  write  a  law? 

Dr.  Rkll.  I  have  tried  to  persuade  the  Children's  Television  Work- 
shop people  to  consider  this  view.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  item  with 
the  appropriation  requiring  thai  it  be  done  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Shriver. 
^  Mr.  SiiRUTR.  How  much  money  has  the  Government  put  into  Sesame 
btreet  and  the  Electric  Company  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  T\nieeler  would  know.  It  has  been  a  large  sum.  Let 
me  say.  ^upportuiir  ^vhat  the  chairman  has  said,  I  think  it  has  been 
fantastic.  It  IS  such  a  great  teaching  tool.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  avail- 
able for  individualized  instnictional  TV— not  locked  into  the  broad- 
cast system.  We  need  these  on  our  library  shelves*  these  tapes.  In  some 
way  we  need  to  persuade  them  when  thev  are  getting  this  huge  appro- 
pnation— and  thev  have  had  for  years  and  yeai-s— that  they  not  keep 
these  convrights.  They  argue  that  thev  have  some  problem  with  the 
Actors  I  nion  and  their  residual  rights  on  this.  I  freely  admit  that  I 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  legal  mind  that  knows  how  that  can  be  solved. 

I  think  we  ought  to  strive  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Flood.  Can  you  give  me  the  figure  for  ^fr.  Shriver? 
•^ojfcnnnn^'^'^'^''^'  Beginning  in  1068  through  1975.  that  figure  is 

CONSUMER  EDrC.\TION 

Mr.  Flood.  Xow  you  are  askincr  for  $3.1  million  for  consnmei-s* 
education.  How  does  that  program  difTer  from  the  consumer  proirram 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act? 

Mr,  Bkll.  This  will  be  manage<l  by  the  Vocational  Education  Bu- 
reau so  we  can  avoid  overlap  in  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  on  ^fr. 
J^aiTv  T/i>rouie  f  o  t  nc;noiul  to  that  ouo^^tion  if  von  would,  please.  Larry. 

Air.  LaMooe.  The  consumer  education  as  represented  bv  this  an- 
f)ropriation  would  be  broader  than  just  the  classroom*  secbndan'  or 
school  population.  It  is  to  be  provided  to  the  community 

It  is  a  little  ir  ^h'*  same  vein  a<?  metric  education.  It  is  to  acquaint  the 
adult  populat.jn  vith  some  of  the  issuas  and  problems  facing  con- 
sumer education,  particularly  the  disadvantaged  population,  those 
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who  cannot  speak  Enplislu  or  older  citizens  or  people  who  do  not  have 
copin^r  skills  with  the  lanpnajre  and  an  nndei-standmg  of  the  law  luul 

lejriil  matters,  .  .  £  ^ 

Mi\  FLcx)n.  All  riirlit.  Now,  in  vonr  justifications,  yon  refer  to  some- 
thino-  here,  here  is*  a  beinitv— n'linifrnints.  Tniapine  somebody  from 
downtown  trtlkinp  ahont  'minijrrants.  ^at  in  the  world  are 

inini«rrant5?  ,       .  ,  ^     j.-  o 

Mr.  Belt.  Is  that  in  connection  with  coiisnmer  education  I 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  L.\MorKK.  The  miniirnuit  proposal  is  to  pive  out  small  amounts 
of  monev  to  varions  coinniunities  and  irronps  interested  in  working 
with  coinmnnities  to  trv  to  broaden  the  base  of  kiiowledfre  of  the  issues 
reirardin^r  coiisniiier  e'dncation,  paiticnlarly  to  discuss  some  of  the 
research  problems.  ,    ,       i  .        i      i  ^„ 

The  problem  with  coiisnmer  education  is  that  a  lot  of  it  has  already 
oronc  on.  ^y\\l\t  we  want  to  trv  to  do  with  the  niinifrraiit  profrram  is 
capture  that  which  has  already  developed  tlironirh  private  fiinds  or 
throiiHi  foundation  fniids,  work  and  knowledge  throiiirhont  the  com - 
mnnit'^v,  and  tn-  to  coordinate  the  disbursement  of  that  knowledfje 
throiK^h  a  broader  ranac  of  the  nreiieral  population  as  a  whole  through 
this  minigi-ant  program,  involving  people  who  have  worked  pre- 
vionslv  in  coiisiiiner  education  issncs. 

Mr.*Frx)oi).  What  kind  of  a  yardstick  wonld  you  use  for  awarding 
a  miniirrant  ? 

Could  Ralph  Nader  get  one  ?  . 

Mr.  LaMourk.  Ralph  Xader  could  get  one  because  it  is  a  competi- 
tive proirram.  ,  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  Flood.  ^\niat  is  vonr  yardstick  for  making  an  award? 

Mr  Tv\MorRE,  The  criteria  we  are  going  to  use  is.  can  that  type  oi 
tecliiiiqiie  or  approach  l>e  used  if  it  is  generally  usable  by  groups,  in 
other  words,  to  trv  the  multiplier  effect  with  a  limited  amount  of 
Federal  investment  to  expand  the  general  disbni-sement  of  consumer 
knowledge  and  education  and  see  if  it  has  applicability  for  other 

pnrposes.^^^  On  the  question  von  asked  about  the  possible  overlap 
of^his  proLrram  with  the  other  educational  and  vocational  education, 
I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  neither  the  administration  nor  the  Othce 
of  Education  i^qnested  tlie  law  in  this  fom.  Tn  fact  we  sujrgosted 
<;tiwlv  that  these  categories  and  their  explicit  required  set  aside  not 
i)e  ns^d  because  of  particularly  the  problems  you  raised.  So  we  are 
faciiKT  the  very  saiuo  problem  you  raised  which  is  trying  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  i-ednndancics  lM?tween  some  of  these  categories  that  were 

'^Tk  F^m^^        sure  there  were  sound  reasons  for  the  Congressional 

""^M?  Bfxl.  In  addition,  with  the  same  bureau  chief  managing  it  Jie 
will  know  about  both  of  them.  That  is  the  reason  I  a.ssigned  it  to  that 
bureau  so  he  can  manage  both  of  them. 
Mr.  Fix)0D.  That  is  a  good  point. 

WOMEN- 'S  KQUlTY  TX  KDfCATION 

Now.  vou  want  §6;^00.000  for  Women's  Educational  Equity. 
Mr.  Beix.  I'm  sorry  it  is  that  small,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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ifr.  Bki,u  Tliis  aniouut  is  t-eqiiii-ed  iiitlie  formula. 

1  would  hkc  to  ask  Joan  Duval  if  I  may  introduce  her. 

MS,  uvwM.  W  o  liope  to  impact  upon  a  problem  of  that  size  with  SG 

stution.  ahdntion  and  dev(do])nin:  of  products  that  can  then  be  dis- 
dXio.wU"l  T'^-'  ••^''■^•.O.tl>^M-  .stratWios  would  be  t„  attempt  to 
vh?Jl?t„  f ,  '■'^^'•»•»•"^^  of  educational  pei-sounel  throu-h 
SKo  w.:?!^V'"'"\'"?''?'  stereotypiup  which  is  one  of  the  most 
Mibtic  fori  IS  that  eventuate  into  a  situation  of  inequity. 

tl..  J  L'I?.V   .      !"  ?^«'-^otypinn;,  one  of  the  most  subtle  terms, 

that  Mputuatcs  mto  n  situation  of  inequity,  by  the  iftrainiiiff  of  per- 
sonnel he  (  evelopiuent  of  traiuiiin;  services  for  women  and  ;ri"-ls.  from 
w  Inch  they  have  been  traditionally  excluded.  At  a  later  peiTod  of  life 
o?n!,?,' W  i»to  approximately  four  traditional  types 

most  lucrntive.  1  hey  have  been  channeled  into  the  luii-sinjr  service, 
.supportive  siihinissive  roles  in  the  economic  labor  market. 

\\e  have  women  weldei-s.  coal  minei-s.  and  women  takinc  on  skills 
wlucli  permit  them  to  compete  in  the  more  lucrative  areas  of  the  labor 
market.  Ue  will  do  this  throiinrl,  developinnr  alternative  educational 
projn-iuns.  throiinrh  retrainiuir  of  our  educational  pei-sonnel  and  fur- 
t  ler  through  developino:  assistance  materials  for  school  systems  Vs 
tUe.se  activities  move  toward  compliance  with  the  act.  their  addre.ss 
What  we  would  call  the  rrross  forms  of  discrimination  which  then  lead 
to  ineqinty. 

Mr.  Ev.ws.  "We  would  hope  throii^rh  a  rrrant  we  will  be  ah'e  to  have 
validated  packages  which  are  cost-effective  and  which  build  into  their 
distribution  dissemination,  the  attackino;  of  decisionmakers  and  policv- 
makei-s.  '  ^ 

Mr  Fr.ooD.  .Vccording  to  your  justifications,  yoii  want  to  create 
luodiiles  on  the  elimination  of  sex  stei-eotypinfr.  ^at  will  those  mod- 
ules look  like?  Can  the  committee  buy  one  of  those? 

Ev.ws.  I  would  hope  they  could  he  purchased.  I  will  »rive  you  a 
couple  of  examples.  The  problem  of  helpiiifr  educational  personnel 
ulentify  the  more  subtle  types  of  stereotypinc  which  are  imbedded  in 
ediiciitional  inatenals.  texti)ook.s,  audiovisual  materials,  ^ruidelines 
could  be  developed  and  packa^red  alonor  with  a  training  module  help- 
iii/r  practitionei-s  to  learn  to  use  those  •ruidelines  in  the  form  of  check- 
list.s.  et  cetera.  Wo  could  conceivably  support  the  development  of 
luodules  which  would  focus  on  an  entire  e'ementary  school  ciirricu- 
him  and  would  attempt  to  look  at  the  various  parts  of  the  curriculum 
whore  sterpotyjun'r  occiii-s.  or  we  could  construct  modules  to  be  used 
just  in  a  i-eadinar  pro|rram  or  only  in  conjunction  with  physical  edu- 
cation or  health. 

^fr.  F won.  The  word  "module"  just  confused  us. 

Mr.  Sh  river. 

F.DUC.\TIOXAT.  PACKAGING 

Mr.  Shkivf.r.  Several  times  in  the  statement  the  word  "packa^in'^" 
istised.  Would  yon  explain  that?  "  " 

Mr.  Bell.  John  Kvans,  will  yon  respond  to  that  question  ? 
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Mr.  EvAKS.  Mr.  Slii'iver.  I  think  the  term  refers  to  the  project  this 
fommittee  approved  hist  year  and  which  we  discnssed  with  you  hist 
vear  for  a  package  of  exemphiry  programs.  My  associate^  Mr.  Ixlass- 
man,  Imppens  to  liave  one  of  those  programs  with  him.  It  he  is  strong 
enough  he  can  hold  it  up. 

Mr.SuKivKR.Letushavealookat  It.  v  i 

Mr.  EvAXs.  What  we  have  noticed  in  the  past,  as  I  think  we  discussecl 
briefly  with  this  committee  last  vear  is  that,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
effective  education  programs  with  real  strong  educational  evidence 
behind  them,  but  even  wlien  we  do  find  such  projects,  the  "buity  of  the 
schools  to  incorporate  into  their  teaching  processes  is  made  ""hcult ; 
what  the  teacher  has  to  do  in  her  classroom  is  difficult.  One  needs,  hrst 
of  all.  to  identify  definite  projects,  and  second  to  tako  them  and  put 
them  into  a  package  like  this,  which  has  all  the  materials  on  how  to 
plan  it,  what  funding,  what  teacher  training  and  retraining  is  required 
so  that  schools  and  a  teacher  could  take  tliis  and  decide  whether  they 
want  it  or  not.  We  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $1.4  million.  \\  e  hacl 
already  started  part  of  this  and  we  showed  you  last  year  a  prototype  of 
this.  We  have  now  completed  six  of  these  and  they  are  being  checked 
for  implementation  in  schools  throughout  the  country.  We  are  asking 
for  another  $3i/o  million  to  expand  that  into  another  dozen. 

Mr.  Bkm,.  Most  of  them  have  been  successful  with  low  income^  dis- 
advantaged cliildren,  sucli  as  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Do  you  sell  this  or  give  it  away?         ,    .  , 

Mr.  EvAXS.  We  try  to  persuade  other  people  to  take  it  and  use  it 
in  their  system.  ,  ,  j       *^  a 

Mr.  SiTRix'ER.  The  prior  witness  talked  about  women  s  equity,  and 
said  you  were  going  to  create  a  package  which  would  be  marketable. 

Mr.  Evans,  mat  we  want  is  something  people  will  pick  up  and  use. 
Wo  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  pay  them  to  use  it,  or  to 

^%ir.  Wheeler  has  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  induce  use  of  these 
programs  in  the  various  schools. 

Mr.  Wheetxr.  For  about  2  years  the  States  have  been  actively  en- 
gat^ed  in  trying  to  find  out  the  types  of  educational  practices  that  work 
TOll  in  their  States.  We  plan  to  use  that  system  to  get  these  projects 
which  have  been  properly  tested,  into  that  network.  Along  with  about 
85  other  projects  we  have  looked  at  systematically,  we  have  decided 
these  are  the  most  efficient.  i,  j  i  t 

Mr.  Shriver.  Why  isn't  the  experiment  being  handled  by  the  insti- 
tute of  Education?  *  .      ,    1      .       •  *t«:,. 

^Ir.  Bkul.  These  are  more  efforts  to  assist  school  systems  in  then 
present  settin'r,  to  improve  their  practices  as  they  are*  versus  a  research 
mold.  To  discover  new  knowledge  about  learning.  This  is  that  type  of 
a  program.  Tt  is  already  in  existence.  It  provides  us  a  means  to  narww 
the  gap  between  practice  and  what  is  available  in  the  various  btates. 

Mr.  SiiRivKR.  This  is  putting  into  practice? 

Mr.  Bell.  This  is  i  nplementing. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  costs  a  million  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  EvAxs.  We  have  six  of  them. 

'Sir.  Flood.  Did  von  not  have  smaller  ones  last  year  ? 

Mr.  EvAXS.  A  m'illion  and  a  half  for  the  preliminary  work  to  develop 
six  of  them. 
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Mr.  Flood.  Six  more  boxes  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Ev.vNs.  Six  more  boxes  wliidi  represent  a  differout  kind  of 
project. 

Mr.  WuKKi.KK.  Tliose  Imve  been  reproduced  and  are  b'^iuir  used  in  00 
sclipol  systems  at  the  time.  It  is  not  one  box;  that  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

COM.MUXITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SiiRivER.  Tell  ns  \yhat  you  are  doing  in  the  field  of  community 
sclioojs  1  ha\NB  had  some  interested  constituents  contact  me  on  this. 

Mr.  Bell.  Tlie  whole  community  school  movement  is  to  try  to  cet  the 
school  and  the  coinmumty  complementing  and  supplementing  each 
other  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  activity.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
chairman,  I  have  been  convinced  there  is  a  lot  of  potential  in  a  com- 
munity school  movement  to  get  parents  involved  with  a  school  in  the 
evenings  and  after  houi^  in  the  various  types  of  activities  which  will 
be  best  for  them  and  also  to  get  a  good  commitment  to  education  and 
get  parents  involved  and  mteivsted  in  the  education  of  their  children 
through  that  pi-ocess. 

It  keeps  this  physical  plant  which  costs  so  many  dollars,  as  we 
know,  Mr.  Shriver,  utilized  more  days  in  the  month  and  honefullv 
more  months  in  the  year  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Many  believe 
It  aflects  just  recreation  and  after  school  hours.  But  it  is  mucli  broader 
than  that  in  its  total  scope. 

The  law  provides  for  an  advisoiy  coimcil.  On  the  advisory  council, 
we  have  Mr.  Mott,  who  started  the  community  school  movement.  We 
are  trying  with  this  effort  to  capitalize  on  eyer\thing  which  has  de- 
veloped up  to  this  point  in  our  efforts  to  expand  the  community  school 
program, 

ARTS  IX  EDUCATIOX 

Mr.  SiiRivER.  With  reference  to  the  arts  program,  what  relationship 
will  this  have,  if  any,  with  the  programs  carried  on  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts? 

Air.  Bell.  It  is  clo?ely  related  to  that.  Dr.  James  Moore  is  responsible 
for  that.  ' 

Mr.  Moore.  With  this  limited  amount  of  money,  our  task  is  that  of 
helping  cnrrioulum  development  at  the  State  level  by  tyinir  various 
facets  of  the  arts  together  so  that  art  curricula  can  be  established  in 
local  school  svstems.  This  is  a  very  broad  effort  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  per  State.  * 

yiw  Bell.  You  notice  that  the  law  reouires  tins  ^ho  anpro^^riation. 
The  previous  apnropriation  was  through  our  S.  &  E.  budget.  The  law 
requires  the  $7o0,000  annual  apnropriation. 

Mr.  SirnTVER.  I  believe  the  Smithsonian  has  several  arts  education 
programs  goincon.  Do  vou  have  anv  connection  with  those? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  input  and  consultation. 

CAREER  EDUCATIOX 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  JTatcher. 

Mr.  Xatctier.  The  career  education  program  was  authorized  at  $15 
million. 

Mr.  Bell.  Dr.  Hoyt  is  the  director  of  that  program. 
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Mr.Ho\T.Ycs.  .    ,.  , 

Mr.  Natcher.  Could  you  use  $5  milhoii  more  in  this  program  { 
Mr.  HoYT.  Yes,  sir,  if  We  had  it  we  c9uld  use  it  and  I  am  sure  wc  are 

inthcsamepositibuasotherpartsof  thisact.  . 
Mr.  Natcueu.  Our  chairman  has  covered  this  section  very  '»»ch  in 

detail.  This  program  under  your  request,  is  being  stepped  up  to  St.10.1 

million,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HoYT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Natcher.  An  additional  $135,000. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  level  funding.  •   i  i*  r*., 

Mr,  Bell  The  Act  provides  the  appropriation  be  split  m  halt,  un 
the  percentage  application  of  the  total  amount  appropriated,  there 
would  onlv  be  $3  million,  but  under  the  Coiuinissipner's  discretionary 
fund  we  added  the  additional  $7  million  to  bring  it  up  to  the |10  mil- 
lion so  they  would  not  suffer  a  budget  cut,  that  is  the  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Natcuek.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Michel? 

NEW  PROGRVMS  PROPOSED  IN  EDUCATION 

Air.  Michel.  Many  of  these  new  programs  you  are  proposing  to 
fund  for  the  fii-st  time  may  be  worthy  endeavors,  but  I  wonder  if  this 
is  the  vcar.  with  Congress  on  a  rampant  spending  spree  as  it  is,  for 
von  to' be  requesting  a  110  percent  spending  increase  ($20  million) 
m  a  field  that  reallv  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  high  priority  nature? 

Dr  Bell.  Congress  has  established  certain  priorities  and  prefer- 
ences under  the  Special  Projects  Act  to  be  carried  out  during  the  next 
«  or  3  veai-s  Several  of  the  activities  described  in  the  act  were  tunded 
in  fiscal  year  1975  under  other  legislative  authorities.  To  be  more 
specific,  career  education  was  funded  under  a  special  appropriation 
bv  Congi-ess  for  an  amount  of  $10,000,000 ;  arts  in  education  programs 
received  $500,000  from  the  Office  of  Education's  salary  and  expenses 
funds;  packaging  and  field  testing  received  $1,400,000  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  402  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act ;  and  education- 
al TV  procraming  received  $7,000,000,  also  under  the  authority  of 
section  402%f  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  The  gt'^J  °l>»f  ^lon^ 
for  those  programs  in  fiscal  year  1975  amounted  to  $18,900,000. 

The  $20,093:000  increase  from  $18,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  an 
estimated  <!38.993.000  in  fiscal  year  1976  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
CoiK'iess  is  authorizing  for  the  first  time  funding  of  new  programs  m 
addi'iion  to  the  activities  I  just  mentioned.  As  y«»  k"^^;- ^^^^^^ 
Cooperative  Research  Act  was  rewritten  and  retitled  "The  vSpecial 
Pro  eots  Act."  Therefore,  we  no  longer  have  authority  to  fund  projects 
under  the  old  Cooperative  Research  Act,  nor  do  we  anticipate  avail- 
ability of  other  funds  to  carry  out  programs  embodied  in  the  newly 
passed  Special  Projects  Act. 

SPECIFIED  allocations  UNDER  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  ACT 

Mr.  Michel.  Reference  is  made  to  a  requirement  in  the  law  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  Special  Projects 
Act  must  be  allocated  to  seven  specified  program  areas  (metric  educa- 
tion, gifted  and  talented  children,  community  schools,  career  educa- 
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n^HnnT  i?^''?  oducaUou,  womoix's  equity  in  education,  arts  in  ed- 
ucation) Must  each  of  these  progmm  areas  be  funded  or  can  the 
funds  ]ust  be  distributed  within  tire  overall  category? 

JJr.  Belu  xt  IS  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  that 
all  program  areas  must  be  funded,  if  any  one  program  area  is  funded. 

Special  Projects  Act,  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  issue. 

cnrrjInK  cut  his  funntiona  under  section  3  of  the  Special  Projects 
Act.  the  Conmiissionpr  shall  reserve  not  less  than  50  per  wntuTof  the 

«nd  Sral'ra'nSrm  o^  Pun^^s  sKe^/pre  ereZe 

.r.  *        '^f'*  subsection  and  apportioned  in  accordance  with  nara- 
ut  uuJ  n  f  P  With  respect  to  the  funds  to  which  th^  pr  rasraph 

rKnt;^rersr.^^^^^^^^^^  """" « ■-""'^ ^'^^ofi^'o 

miirerstra?P0*^^?:r^n^  rr^^^f  ^^''en^^Tt^l  «SsV^t  '?o^rt?Tn 

ITrSmUh   ?   ""Ih"  '""'^  I"*"  ^"T^  sums' rS^^L'SSn  o 

paragraph  (1)  as  the  amount  permitted  to  be  expended  for  each  such  xmrLZ 

iTvmes  permitted' to  be  rxJ,endedTr  „»  iud. 

women's  educational  EQUrrv  program 

Mr.  Michel.  One  of  the  problems  with  passing  omnibus  type  legis- 
lation like  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1974  is  that  numerous 
minor  items  such  as  this  women's  educational  equity  program  end  ud 
being  slipped  into  the  bill  without  much  notice  or  chance  to  do  mucli 
about  It  at  the  time,  but  end  up  costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars.  ^\  ith  all  due  resiiect  to  the  members  of  the  other  sex,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  justify  spending  $G  million  to  teach  women  what  we 
already  know :  that  tliey  arc  equal  to  us  ? 

[The  following  information  was  provided :] 

In  response  to  your  question,  one  must  first  set  forth  the  letrislative  historv  nf 
he  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of  1974  and  bHetmeSot  oZtlLl 
n.!5  inw'^f '  ,f«<=""*-e  orders,  and  proclamations  rehiied  to  the  "imina 
l(?nrt/in  fh.?'"""""  ?  '""^  ««=^-  Tl'e  need  for  positive  programmatic 

tS^E!ruitrAcro^"lS?4'frow"""'  '"""^      "»P'«"-nt  the  WoLnV  eS'uT 
A  basic  assumption  underlies  this  response.  .Vamely,  that  when  a  class  of 
persons  has  been  denied,  for  whatever  reason,  certain  rights.  ac^ss?and  oX 
one  can  assume  that  that  cla«s  of  persons  has  been  discriminated  Sgainst  and 
o'r'ed?Pss'^„n!,f i"""^       legislation,  if  need  brmuLt  fe  enacted 
I  n?  ""^.^^  '■^"'^^y  'he  injustice.  Women's  equity  legislaHon.  whether  it 
be  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  of  1974.  Title  l£  he  Ekiual  1^^^^^^^ 
itSiel."'' "'«^"<1'"»'«  to  other  legislation,  was  deii^'^'to'l^^res^s'Ssf 

LFXJISLATIVE  HISTORY 

On  Januar.v  3,  1973.  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink  introduced  H  R.  208.  The 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act.  Subsequently  hearings \vere  heW  in  July  and 
."^J^'^^J'"-  "^"^  P''"'^''  Hearings  numilrer622  pages/ Se^^^^^^^^ 
il  ^^L  H^"^'"'!^  "  <=ompanion  bill  in  the  Senate.  S.  25ia  on  (^tober  2  1973 

tional  Eou  ?v  iVn'/toT^"'-  ''""l!  '"<=<"-l.orated  into  the  W^S  Educa 
Monai  Equity  Act  of  1974  a  number  of  other  bills  were  introduced  in  the  arM 

Hnn  ?n?  "  amendments  to  education  egX 

tion  to  provide  funds  for  the  provision  of  education  equity  which  was  intrwluced 
by  Senator  Charles  Percy  (S.  2959)  on  February  5. 1974  introduced 
Preceding  these  programmatic  legislative  efforts  there  were  numerous  reoent 
landmarks  in  the  elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  bVsis  of  ^ex  in 
Executive  Order  11246  was  amended  by  Executive  Order  11375  to  Include  sm 
On  March  22. 1972.  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Const!  ution  was  nassed 
by  the  Congress.  Later  in  that  same  year  title  VII  of  the  Civil  R^ghrs  let  was 
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aniendwl  for  this  purpose  l>v  tlie  Kqual  Rmployinent  Opportunity  Act  of  1072. 
The  Ediieiitloii  AmtMulmeiit«  of  added  title  IX.  '^Prohlbaion  of  Sex 

Discrimination;'  and  amended  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  These  laws,  amendments  to 
the  legii^latlon,  and  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  reflect  the  existence 
of  discrimination  and  the  legal  need  to  remedy  It. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  ISEQUITV 

The  fact  that  women  have  not  been  treated  and  are  not  now  being  treated  as 
equal  to  men  Is  demonstrated  by  the  previously  cited  legislative  efforts,  Executive 
orders,  and  the  rmMu  proclamation  of  women's  e<iuallty  day.  Testimony  of 
witnesses  In  the  hearings  on  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  provide  ample 
documentation.  Currently,  on  March  17,  and  24, 1975,  the  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Mouse  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  Is  holding  hearings  on  sex  discrimination  nr.d  sex  stereotyping  In 
vocational  education. 

A  few  facts  can  highlight  Inequities  In  education  and  Its  consequential  Impact 
on  the  lives  of  women. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  women  work  sometime  In  their  lives;  6C4  i»ercent  of  the 
women  who  work  do  so  because  they  are  the  sole  wage  earners  In  the  household  or 
because  their  husbands  earn  less  than  $7,000;  78  percent  of  lUI  working  women 
are  employed  as  clerical  workers,  service  workers,  factory  workers,  and  sale 
clerks. 

Fewer  than  1  percent  of  women  workers  are  the  "real  professionals" — 
physicians,  lawyers,  Judges,  engineers,  scientists,  editors,  reporters,  university 
administrators,  and  professors. 

In  1972  fully  employed  women's  earnings  were  only  60  percent  of  men's  earn- 
ings—$5,903  for  women  and  $10,202  for  men. 

Girls  who  enroll  In  female  Intensive  vocational  programs  are  limited  to 
33  wage-eanilng  course  options ;  boys  who  enroll  In  male  Intensive  programs  have 
95  options— three  times  as  many  as  girls. 

Inequity  In  education  for  women  can  be  variously  characterized  as  subtle  or 
gross,  pervasive  or  particular,  unconscious  or  conscious,  Individual  or 
Institutional. 

The  gross,  particular,  and  Institutional  side  is  evidenced  oy  such  practices  as : 
tracking  girls  and  women,  as  a  class.  Into  clerical,  humanities,  and  service  pro- 
grams and  tracking  boys  and  men,  as  a  class.  Into  technical,  scientific,  and  In- 
dustrial programs;  restricting  specific  currlcular  offerings  to  one  sex— e.g.,  home 
economics  to  girls  and  auto  mechanics  to  boys ;  grossly  unequal  allocations  of 
resources,  by  sex,  for  physical  education  and  athletics. 

These  gross  forms  of  discrimination  are  amendable  to  legislation  such  as  title 
IX,  although  the  quality  of  response  to  legislation  Is  conditioned  by  the  subtle, 
per\*aslve  and  unconscious  forms  of  discrimination.  If  the  school  system  accepts 
mandated  equal  admission  with  a  letter  of  the  law  mentality,  It  will  not  develop 
an  aflJrmatlve  educational  progiiim.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Institution  follows 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  It  will  institute  changes  that  help  women 
do  such  things  as  quality  for  admission. 

Among  the  subtle,  pervasive,  and  unconscious  forms  of  discrimination  there 
are  n  host  of  culturally  conditioned  practices  and  behaviors  that  are  charac- 
teristics of  society  and,  as  might  be  expected,  its  schools.  Schools  reinforce  the 
sex  role  socialization  of  the  large  society  In  many  ways:  sex  stereotyping  In 
textbooks  and  Instructional  materials;  counseling  policies  and  practices;  non- 
verbal communication  of  acceptance  or  rejection ;  classroom  procedures ;  teacher 
expectations;  rewards  and  punishment;  and  so  forth.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  are 
disadvantaged  by  these  pervasive  practices. 

These  practices  are  not  readily  Influenced  by  simple  nondiscriminatory  legis- 
lation. Positive  programnmtlc  eflforts,  such  as  are  authorized  by  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  Act  of  1974,  are  necessary.  As  presently  plaiuied  under  this 
legislation,  there  will  be  a  long-range  approach  aimed  at  the  subtile  and  cul- 
turallv  created  forms  of  InequUy/dlscrlminatlon.  Activities  will  be  .supi>orteU 
that  assist  school  personnel  in  eliminating  sexism  In  schools:  (1),  the  develop- 
ment of  training  and  retraining  modules  for  pre-  and  In-servlce  teacher  educa- 
tion; (2).  the  development  of  demonstration  training  prograuis  for  si>eclflc 
target  population  of  educational  personnel  (Including  counj;elors  and  admin- 
istrators) ;  and  (3),  the  development  of  alternative  programs  that  expand  career 
options  for  girls  and  women  and  redress  past  discriminatory  practices. 
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Imiufdlatt*  «oaIs  art*  ainiod  at  tlio  sross.  institutional  forms  of  discrimination 
that  result  in  tduwitional  ini»(|uity.  Activities  will  Ik*  supporttnl  that  assist  odu- 
cational  agencies  and  institutions  in  coujplyinK  with  title  IX  of  the  Education 
AnuMKlments  of  1972;  for  example,  processes  for  needs  assessnient,  systems  in- 
tervention strategies,  mo<lels  of  coeducational  physical  education  and  vocational 
educatjon,  and  administrative  and  supervisory  procedures  related  to  hirine  and 
promotion  practices.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  the  goal  of  all  activities  is  to  i>romote  a  wider  range  of  lareer 
options  for  both  men  and  women  and  not  to  attempt,  through  education  to 
create  a  new  stereotype  woman.  The  plnnilisnj  that  is  characteristic  of  our 
siH  ety  should  characterize  initiatives  in  eliminating  sexisni  and  oiwdng  career 

U0r.E  OK  NATIONAL  INSTITUTK  OF  KDUCATIOX 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  Whatever  happened  to  the  Natioiml  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation {  Are  not  most  of  these  so-called  innovative  proirrjuiis,  progrunis 
which  shouUl  |)roperly  fall  under  that  ajreiicy? 

Dr.  Bkm.  'I  he  purposes  and  duties  of  the  Ofticc  of  Education  as 
stated  111  tlie  General  Education  Pn)visioiis  Act  aitj: 

/  ^'*>J^^'t  statistics  and  facts  showljig  the  condition  and  progress  of 

education  in  the  United  States,  and  to  dissendnate  such  Inforumtiou  on  niethmls 
of  rearhin*:  and  school  administration  as  would  help  to  establish  efficient  school 
systems,  and  othenvlsu  promote  the  cjiuse  of  education. 

It  is  stated  in  Section  40.5  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  \ct 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Education  shall : 

♦  •  ♦  seek  to  improve  education,  including  career  education  in  the  United 
States  through-— 

helping  to  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems  of.  and  achieve  the  objectives  of 

American  edacatlon; 
advancing  the  practice  of  education,  as  an  art»  science,  and  profession: 
the  ^strengthening  of  the  soientitic  and  technological  foundations  of  education; 

and 

Building  an  effective  educational  research  and  development  system. 

Obviously,  there  are  similarities  and  differences  between  the  pur- 
poses of  the  two  a«:eiicies.  It  is  true  that  at  least  two  of  the  programs 
under  the  Special  Projects  Act,  gifted  and  talented,  and  women's  edu- 
cational equitv,  do  relate  to  research.  In  regard  to  gi'"ted  and  talented 
cluldren,  section  404(f)  of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

(f)  NotwitlL«?tanding  the  second  sentence  of  Section  405(b)  (1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  the  National  Institute  of  Educ*ation  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  Section  405  of  such  Act,  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  related  activities  relating  to  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  program  required 
hy  this  subsection.  As  used  in  the  preceding  sentenc*e  the  term  "research  and  re- 
lated activities'*  meaiis  research,  research  training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations 
in  the  field  of  education  of  gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth,  or  the  dissemi- 
nation derived  therefrom,  or  all  of  such  activities,  including  (but  without  limita- 
tion) e.Yi)erimental  and  model  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  women's  educational  ec|uity  program,  it  is  stated 
in  section  408  of  the  act  that  "The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  or*rani;5ations  and  with  individuals  *  *  *"  for  activities 
which  shall  include  "*  *  *  research,  development,  and  educational 
activities  desipied  to  advance  educational  equity." 

Since  we  will  be  attempting  to  collect  statistics  and  facts  to  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  various  programs  under  the  act  through- 
out the  United  States  and  because  there  are  already  continuous  efforts 
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in  tlie  OiVk'C  of  Education  in  thvs^\  areas,  wo  strongly  feel  tliat  such 
pix)^nuus  lend  tlieinsi'lves  iK'tter  to  the  Ofliev  of  Education  tlian  to  the 
Xational  Institute  of  Education.  We  do  foresee,  however,  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  Xatioiuil  Institute  of  Education  in  ceilain  amis, 
such  as  in  tho  prognuns  for  gtUtid  talented  childitjii  and  women's 
educational  equity. 

As  a  final  point,  it  is  impoitant  to  note  that  the  Coiuniissioner  of 
Education  is  the  only  pci'son  authorized  to  expend  money  under  this 
act,  except  as  cited  above  whei'c  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
tninsfer  money  to,  and/or  conti^act  with,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

Mr.  MicnEU  Would  it  bo  possible  not  to  fund  some  of  tliesc  pro- 
jrrams,  and  fund  the  mor(»  desi  rable  under  XIE  ? 

Dr.  Bkll.  Under  the  Special  Prnjeets  Aet^  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  fund  some  of  the  mandated  programs  and  not  others. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  has  interpreted  the  act  to  mean 
that  there  shall  be  an  apportionment  of  funds  for  each  of  the 
pmgrams. 

By  law,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  the  only  person  per- 
mitted to  cariT  out  a  prognxin  of  gmnrts  and  contracts  for  tJicse  pro- 
gnuns. However,  in  the  case  of  the  pmgi-tim  for  gifted  and  talented 
children,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  to  tho  Xational  Institute  of  Education  to  cany  out  a  program 
of  research. 

COKSUJIER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Michel.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  program  such  as  this  new 
consumei*s'  education  program  is  susceptible  to  a  substantial  degree  of 
tho  molding  of  student  opinion  bv  some  of  our  more  rabid  teachers.  I 
have  seen  a  numl)er  of  instances  oi  this  ah-eady  in  coui-ses  dealing  with 
the  field  of  public  affairs,  where  students  tend' to  receive  a  slanted  pres- 
entation by  some  teachei^s,  and  I  wonder  if  yon  are  making  any  plans 
to  deal  with  this  problem  in  any  of  the  projects  yon  may  fund? 

Dr.  Utaj*.  The  responsibility  tor  the  presentation  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials, interpi-etation  of  curriculum  guidelines  and  coui-se  content 
belong^  to  the  local  school  district.  We  expect  to  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  1076  a  large  number  of  inservice  training  programs  for  class- 
room educational  pei'sonnel.  We  will  insist  that  the  grantees  use  mate- 
rials for  ti^aining  that  aiv  technically  accnnite  and  that  the  teaching 
piactices  stress  the  impenitive  role  of  the  teacher  in  presenting  factual 
and  balanced  concepts  and  principles.  We  wilU  however,  have  to  rel}^ 
on  the  local  or  State  education  agency  for  monitoring  the  actual  pres- 
entation in  the  classroom. 

PACK^VOIXQ  AXD  HELD  TESTIXG  PROGItVMS 

Mr.  Michel.  This  packaging  and  field  testing  proginun  appeai-s  to  be 
a  good  idea,  but  it  would  seem  to  duplicate  many  of  the  NIE  functions. 
Can  you  draw  a  line  between  the  two? 

Dr.  Bell.  In  the  conference  repoit  accompanying  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  the  discussion  on  XIE^s  role  m  dissemination 
empliasizes  NIE*s  major  responsibility  in  "the  whole  complex  set  of 
dissemination/utilization   functions  *that   are   desirable  in  this 
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A  ^liscussiou  roiidudcs,  however,  that  Obvi- 
ously, the  Office  of  Eduontion  must  have  the  rupabilitv  to  disseminate 
information  about  its  own  prognims  and  their  results.  The  conferees 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  Office  of  Education  will  continue  these  func- 
tions \yith  respect  to  the  publication  of  infomation  about  specific  catc- 
jrorical  or  fonnula  grant  programs  that  have  been  authorijced  by  law,** 
llie  ivsponsibihty  assigned  to  OE  for  dissemination  concerning  its 
own  programs  and  their  results  has  !)een  implemented  in  part  tliroliirh 
the  program  for  packaging  and  field  testing.  We  have  packaged  effec- 
tive projects  only  if  they  have  l)een  supported  by  OE  funds-siKJcifi- 
cally,  to  date,  five  projects  developed  under  ESEA  title  I  and  one  proj- 
ect supported  partiafly  In  right-to-read  funds.  Current  plans  aW  to 
e.\panu  the  num!)er  of  packages  based  on  effective  projects  in  comnen- 
satorv  ediicntinii  mwl  tn  «\<w«L'««(r;»^«r     ^*r««4.::--.   ?   t  ^i- 


.  ■»  -     V  i'» muv  iiiso  support  com- 

ixp'!"lv/' vrf 'A^if-.*'''  ^''""l'  P«^s'"»nWy  orl-inatc  in 
J->KA  titio  \  n.  or  other  OL  projrruins  that  iimv  support  bilincual 
education.  •     » »  f» 

This  distinction  of  the  OE  rolo  has  worked  well  in  practice  since  the 
lfl(2  amendments  The  typical  focus  of  the  OE  pro^'rain  is  the  proj- 
ect—a  totality  of  plan.^  activities  and  results,  which  is  also  the  focus  of 
the  packafriiiir  effort.  Fui-theriuore.  the  purpose  of  OE  dissemination 
via  packafTinir  lias  Iwen  to  identify  the  most  effective  projects  operating 
now  as  part  of  OE  profrrams  and  to  disseminate  appropriate  informa- 
tion in  the  inost  useful  format  immediately  to  the  field,  so  that  similar 
projects,  with  hopefully  similar  effectiveness,  will  W  organized  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  a  ivsiilt.  after  little  more  than  one  year's  activity,  there 
are  a  read v  6  packaged  projects  in  the  field.  |ruidin,r  pmiects  at  53 
schoijis  in  11  Stiites  and  involving  some  ^.m  children.  Our  under- 
staiM  ing  of  MEs  activity  is  that  a  considerablv  longer  time  frame, 
based  on  research  activities,  will  lead  to  dissemination  of  information 
concoriung  effective  products  or  recommendations  on  practices  that 
slionld  lead  to  l)etter  results  in  the  field. 

It  should  also  he  noted  that  Public  Law  9ti-m  has  greatly  expanded 
Oh  s  responsibilities  with  regiird  to  efforts  idt-ntifvingeffe^-tive  activi- 
ties, and  with  regard  to  dissemination  of  mwlels  liascd  on  such  activi- 
ties. Section  402  of  title  IV  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
which  IS  the  legislative  aiitliority  for  the  packaging  program,  defines 
the  pii  rpose  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  as  to  experiment  with  new  edu- 
cational and  administrative  methods,  techniques,  and  practices;  to  meet 
special  or  unifiue  educational  needs  or  prohlems;  and  to  place  special 
emphasis  on  national  education  priorities.  .Section  Ifil  of  title  I  of  tlie 
legislation  mandates  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  "*  *  *  also 
develop  a  .sv.steiii  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  results  of  eval- 
uations and  for  the  identification  of  exemplary  programs  and  projects, 
or  of  particularly  effective  elements  of  programs  and  projects,  and  for 
tlie  (Iisseni  I  nation  of  information  concerning  such  programs  and  proi- 
octs  or  such  eleineiits  thereof  to  State  and  local  eoucational  agencies 
responsible  for  the  design  and  conduct  of  programs  and  projects  under 
this  title,  and  to  the  education  profession  and  the  general  public" 
Another  pertinent  example  of  OE's  increa.scd  responsibility  for  dis- 
.seimnatinir  models  of  effective  activities  is  in  bilingual  education,  for 
which  section  703  of  title  VII  mandates  the  Commissioner  to  "* 


*  *  es- 
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tablislu  puhlislu  uiul  (listrihute*  \yitli  ivsiH»ct  to  pro^nuiis  of  bilinjrual 
iHlucjitioiK  sii^jrostcil  iihhU»1s  with  respect  to  piipil-teaoher  nitios, 
teaclior<jiialina<tioiis,  and  other  factoi*s  utfeetiiijr  tlie  <piality  of  instruc- 
tion offeivil  ill  snch  prognims.*^ 

CoiiJkHpiently,  we  an  nrjrent  need  for  the  otTorts  of  Imtli  OE  and 
NIE  in  meeting  the  mandates  of  the  Kdncation  Amendments  of  1072 
and  of  1074.  We  j?hall  contiinie  to  make  every  ellort  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion in  our  resiHJCtive  activities, and  we  see  noduplication  l)etween  theni 
at  pn»a»nt  otlier  than  in  the  ultimate  ^oal  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  children. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  lias  thei-e  been  considenible  State  and  local  interest  in 
this  paeka^in^  and  field  testing:  projrnun?  Is  theiv  considcnd)le  local 
inten»st  in  hu  vin«r  new  ideas  disseminated  to  them  ? 

Dr.  Bki.u  The  impetus  to  the  prest»nt  activities  of  the  packaging 
program  came  from  a  planning  conferi»nce  in  August  1073  of  approxi- 
mately 15  State  coordinators  of  the  E8EA  title  III  pmgram  and 
representatives  of  local  sc1hk)1  <listricts.  After  hearing  alK)ut  OE^s 
first  i)ackapn^  ^^^'^^7?  3**^^  underway,  the  planning  group  chose 
the  dissemination  or  nifonnation  about  effective  projects  in  OE  pro- 
grams as  its  sole  priority  for  the  Commissioner  s  discretionary-grant 
program  under  ESEA  title  III  for  fiscal  year  1074.  They  saw  tlie  pack- 
aging activity  as  one  promising  elTort,  f)ut  by  no  means  an  exclusive 
one,  toward  oVganization  of  similar  projects  in  the  field.  That  decision 
by  the  State  and  local  district  representatives  led  to  support  by  title 
III  programs  of  the  current  2-year  field  test  of  the  six  packages 
nroduced  in  the  first  packaginir  study.  Seventeen  school  districts  in  11 
States  are  currently  testing  the  packages  through  installation  at  53 
schools  in  those  districts.  Approximately  3,500  children  are  partici- 
pating in  the  first  group  of  field-test  projects. 

Another  impetus  to  packaging  came  from  a  survey  of  big  city 
school  districts  by  the  i*esearch  council  of  the  great  city  schools. 
The  council  reported  that  boards  of  education  and  district  superin- 
tendents ranked  "improving  urban  pupil  achievement  and  instruc- 
tion" No.  1  priority  as  a  general  area  of  concern.  Boards  and  superin- 
tendents further  ranked  "basic  skills — reading  and  math"  as  No.  1 
priority  within  that  general  concern.  Furthermore^  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation In  recent  vein's  has  received  countless  requests  for  infomuition 
on  "what  works"  in  compensatory  education  and  for  detailed  guidance 
on  how  to  plan  and  implement  better  projects  of  greater  measurable 
benefit  to  children  in  need  of  compensatory  education. 

OE  is  currently  conducting  a  study  of  change-agent  progmm  includ- 
ing ESEA  title  III,  title  VII.  Right-to-Read,  aiul  part  D  (exemplary 
programs)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  The  contractor  for  that 
study*  the  RAXD  Corp.  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  has  indicated  in  a 
prellminarj'  report  that  "There  was  belief  among  teachers  who  par- 
ticipated in  snch  efforts  that  the  Federal  Government  should  nuike 
more  and  better  packaged  materials  available." 

A  basic  concept  of  the  packaging  pmgram  is  the  field  testing  and 
evaluation  of  a  PIP^s  quality  and  effectiveness  prior  to  its  release 
to  the  field.  This  involves  a  minimum  2- year  cycle  of  tentative  identi- 
fication of  an  effective  project,  approval  W  OE's  dissemination  review 
panel,  packaging  of  the  project,  field  testing  of  the  package,  and  revi- 
sions of  the  package  based  on  the  field  test,  before  the  PIP  is  sent 
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m.o?tK.  np  '-^''V''"  ^*l'"'"f*J  <l'*^'»'">«tion  network.  Conse- 
quonth,  Ob  has  iiuuiitiiiiied  a  fnuiklv  **  ow-nrolllc"  stance  i».'.rardiiiLr 
publicity  for  the  PIP's,  and  has  not  districted  inSat  of  affi 
them  or  oiicouragod  school  <listricts  to  apply  for  them,  Xr  t I  m  for 
pur,K,ses  of  the  current  Held  test.  Dopendiiip  „„  the'Sfs  o  tlmJ 

.^d?'}'"''  r  J*''T,.*°,  "f  «li'^^'""nation  network  for  effect  ?e 
projects  already  established  under  tlie  ESEA  title  III  nro^Sm  iJ 
gjonse  to  the  priority  set  by  the  107:J  title  III  nlaJlin^  J^JS  " 
«»M  V<7  *\'^l?""'"'t'0!«  networks  to  de  bo  deve'loiHid  by  5e's  iiu- 

'^^*>oi«'?V°"  Council  of  Chief 

plif' •    '  ^^""V  l««al  education  agencies. 

»I1>\  »S  °  Classroon\  usen,  of  th^si? 

J  IPs  have  been  Generally  able  to  reproduce  at  least  the  ''process* 
ScKr'^'l?  otrectiveS,rojects  and  have  sho^v^^co^- 

f.i?^i'  r'^'f' so.  SevemI  districts  have  alrea<lv  aJ- 

lo  ii  m  plans  to  use  their  own  funds  to  double  the  number  of  c  Idm, 
m  PI  P-basetl  projects  for  the  1975-76  school  year.  cauuren 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  j^j, 

Appropriation  EstliMte 

Innovative  and  Sxperimental  Progrms 

For  carrying  out  the  Special  Projects  Act  (Public  IcaJ  9Z'S80), 
$SS,99Z,000. 

Anountt  AvtUble  for  QbH^^tinn 


Appropriation 

Comparative  trantfer  from: 

Occupational,  Vocational,  Adult 
Education  

El«Bentary  and  Secondary 

Education   , 

Salaries  and  Expanses  

Total,  budget  authority 
(obligations)  


1975  1976 

Revised  Budget  Estlnace 
$  38,9§3,000 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 
1,900,000 

18,900,000  38.993.000 
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Sunnary  of  Changes 

1975  EsciBAted  obligations   $18,900,000 

1976  Esclaated  obligations   38«993>0OO 

Net  change   +20,093.000 

1975  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases 

1.  Metric  projects                                              $     —  $+2,090,000 

2.  Gifted  and  talented  children                                  —  +2,560,000 

3.  Commnity  schools                                                   —  +3,553,000 

4.  Career  education                                              10,000,000  +135,000 

5.  Consumer  education                                                —  +3,135,000 

6.  Wooen's  educational  equity                                     ...  +^,270,000 

7.  Arts  in  education  programs  ,^           500,000  +250,000 

8.  Packaging  and  field  testing                                1,400,000  +2,100,000 


Total,  net  change     +20,093,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 


Increases; 


Metric  projects— This  is  s  new  program  based  on  nev  enacted  legislation,  the 
Special  Projects  Act.   This  activity  would  provide  funds  for  approximately  70 
projects  for  promising  programs. 

Gifted  and  talented  children— This  is  a  new  program  based  on  new  enacted  legis- 
lation, the  Special  Projects  Act.    This  activity  would  provide  40  to  52 
projects  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented  populstion. 

Conaunity  schools — This  is  s  new  program  based  on  new  enacted  legialation,  the 
Special  Projecta  Act.    Thia  will  provide  63-70  projecta  to  further  community 
education. 

Career  education — In  1975,  $10,000,000  was  funded  for  discretionary  programs 
under  a  different  authority.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  $7,000,000  is  being  request- 
ed for  discretionary  funds  under  the  Special  Project  Act.    Tha":  same  act 
requires  a  fixed  percent  for  mandated  programs,  which  provides  $3,135,000  for 
this  program.   The  net  result  for  this  prograa  is  a  $135,000  increase  above  the 
fisc2l  year  1975  level. 

Consumer  education— This  is  a  new  program  based  on  new  enscted  legislation,  the 
Special  Project  Act.    This  amount  will  provide  238  to  253  awards  to  promote 
consumer  education. 

Woaen*s  educstionsl  equity — This  is  a  new  prog^em  based  On  new  enacted  legis- 
1st ion,  the  Special  Project  Act.    This  amount  will  provide  approximately  49-61 
projects  for  demonstrstion  and  diffusion  purposes. 

Arts  in  education  programs — This  sctivity  is  being  funded  under  new  enscted 
legislation,  the  Special  Project  Act,  which  reguirea  a  minumum  of  $750,000 
to  be  funded  for  arts  in  education.    The  increase  of  $250,000  brings  this 
activity  up  'to  the  required  level  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Packaging  and  field  testin;;^The  increase  of  $2,100,000  will  provide  the 
Comissioner  the  necesssry  funds  to  accelerate  the  developaent  and  dcnonatra- 
tlon  of  products  to  meet  the  demands  from  the  educstion  coomunity.  This 
activity  was  previously  funded  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 
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INNOVATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS 
Obligations  by  Activitv 

Appropr  iac  ion/ Ac  t  ivity 

1975          1975  1976 

Itmovtive  and  Experimcnf  1  Pro*       Eattaate   Revlaed  Eatlmate  Change 
gria 

1.  Metric  projects                              — -         — -  2»O9O»0O0  +2»090»000 

2.  Gifted  and  talented                                         —  2»560»000  +2»56O»0O0 

3.  CooBunity  achools                            —         —  3»553,0O0  +3»553»000 

4*    Career  Education                        10»000»000  10»000»000  10»135»000  +  135,000 

5*    Consuaer  education                                       -~  3»135»0O0  +3»135»000 

6.  Women's  educational  equity..          —           —  6»27O»0O0  +6»270»000 

7.  Arts  in  education  prograns..          500»000      500»000  75O»0O0  4-  2S0»000 

8.  Packaging  and  field  tea ting.       1»400»0C0   1»400»000  3»500»000  2 » 100 » 000 

9.  Educational  TV  programming..       7.000.000   7.000>000  7.000^000   

total                              18»900»000  18»900»000  38»993»000  +20»093»000 
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Obltotlon«  by  Otiject  

1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

Estlnate     Revtaed  Estimate  Decreaae 


Other  services: 

Project  contracts   17,000,000  17,000,000    24,443,614    +  7,443,614 

Grant  a,  aubaidiea  and 

contributions. . . .  1.900.000  l.onnnno    U.549.lft6  4-12.649.386 

Total  Obligations....  18,900,000  18,900,000    38,993,000  +20,093,000 


Authorizing  Legislation 


 1976  

Legislation  .  .i.    *    ^  Appropriation 

— **   Authorized  requested 

Education  Afflendaents  of  1974: 
Title  IV 

Section  403,  Metric  Systa  of  Measur«ient . . .  $  10,000,000  $2,090,000 

section  404,  Gifted  and  Tainted  Children...  12,250,000  2  560  000 

Section  405,  Comaunity  Schools   17,000,000  3  553  000 

Se-tion  406,  Career  Education   15,000,000  3,135*000 

Section  407,  Consimere*  Education   15,000,000  3  135*000 

Section  408,  Women's  Educational  Equity   30,000,000  6*270*000 

Section  409,  Elementary  and  Secondary  *  * 
School  Education  in  the 

Arts   \f  yJQ  QQQ 

Section  402,  Packaging  and  Field  Testing  )  "  3,50c!cOO 

Educational  TV  Prograaning . . . .  )  100,000,000  7,OOo!oOO 

Career  Education                        )  7,000,000 


y    Not  less  than  $750,000. 
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INNOVATIVE  i  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS 


Budget 

Esclmace  House  Senace 

to  Congress        Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 


$  1,340,000 

$  1,340,000 

$  1,340,000 

$  1,340,000 

1,330,000 

1,330,000 

1,330,000 

1,330,000 

1,550,000 

1,550,000 

1,550,000 

1,550,000 

1,700,000 

1,700,000 

1,700,000 

1,700,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

21,000,000 

19,200,000 

20,650,000 

18.900,000 

38,993,000 


JusCificaCion 
InnovaCive  and  Experinental  Programs 


1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

17 /O 

Estimate 

Change 

I. 

$  .... 

$  — 

$  2»090»000 

$+2,090,000 

2. 

— 

— 

2»560»000 

+2,560,000 

3. 

... 

3,553,000 

+3,553,000 

4. 

\0, 000,000 

10»000»000 

10,135»000 

+135,000 

5/ 

3,135,000 

+3,135,000 

6. 

Vooen's  educational  equity. 

6,270,000 

46,270,000 

7. 

Arts  in  education  programs. 

500»000 

500»000 

750,000 

+250,000 

8. 

Packaging  and  field  testing 

1,400,000 

1»400»000 

3,500.000 

+2,100,000 

9. 

Educational  TV  programming. 

7,000,000 

7.000,000 

7,000.000 

18,900»000 

18»900»000 

-  38,993,000 

+20,093,000 

General  Statement 


The  Special  Projects  Act  as  contained  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  197*. 
replaces  the  pr«Tlously  authoriztd  C«fpcr«»*v«  Research  Act  of  1954»  «nd  coafars 

upon  the  Commissioner  authority  to  carry  out  special  projects  for  experimentation 
5  edttcatW  m.thods  and  practices:  £o?  me^tlSg  ipccial  educSt ioS^rn^^S 

and;  for  emphasis  on  national  educational  priorities.^   To  this  end,  programs  have 

reinforce  and  expand  capacity  building  efforts  in  State  and 
«ant.    in?n!!"f<  Proposed  activities  in  these  programs  include  support 

grants.  Information  clearinghouses,  trainiug  or  retralwlHc*  of  educational  person- 
nel, and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  or  other  expertise  and  evaluation. 

The  legislation  contains  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
the  following  contract  and/or  grant  programs  established  by  statute: 

1.  Education  for  the  Use  of  the  Metric  System  of  Measuranent. 

2.  Gifted  and  Talented  Children. 


3.  CocBBunity  Schools. 

4.  Career  Education. 

5.  Consumers*  Education. 

6.  Vomcn*s  Equity  in  Education. 

7.  Arts  in  Education  Programs. 
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Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  any  given  fiscal  year 
under  the  Special  Projects  Act  must  be  allocated  to  these  seven  program  areas, 
according  to  a  precise  statutory  allotment  formula. 

Tlie  second  set  of  activities  is  subsumed  under  very  broad  contract  authority, 
under  which  the  Cotmnisjioner  may  elicit  proposals  at  his  own  discretion*  according 
to  priorities  or  problems  he  has  designated. 

Three  areas  of  emphasis  have  been  selected  by  the  Comaissioner  for  fiscal 
year  1976.    These  include: 

1.  Educational  Television  Progranaing  (including  support  for  the  CTW 
programs-Sesame  Street »  The  Electric  Company  and  similar  activities). 

2.  Career  Education  (added  funds  to  those  earmarked  under  the  ''mandated" 


3.     Packa«ln«  and  field  testing  (cpntlnuaclgn  of  the  identification,  valida- 
tion, and  disS'-aiitwclon  proces:J  tor  exeaplory  education^^l  pr9Ject8). 

As  is  required  by  law,  a  proposed  spending  plan  covering  the  entire  Special 
Projects  Act  has  been  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Senate  Coomxittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.    Such  plan  is  consistent  with  the 
Justification  following  this  statement. 


programs . 
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1975 


1975  1976 


Increase  or 


Metric  Education 


§2,090,000 


+$2,090,000 


N^w  avards 
Kuaber 


$2,090,000 
64-73 


+$2,090,000 
64-73 


Narrat tve 


Program  Purpose 

The  Purpose  of  the  Metric  Education  Program  Is  to  encourage  educational 
tigencies  and  Institutions  to  prepare  students  to  use  the  metric  system  measurement* 
this  program  is  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  197A  Title  IV  Section 
403. 

These  grants  or  contracts  are  for  purposes  of  initiating  or  testing  model 
metric  education  programs  as  well  as  expending  present  and  promising  programs 
which  are  currently  underway.    The  Metric  Education  Program  will  support  the 
lollowing  activities  during  academic  year  1975-76! 

(1)  Instructional  programs  for  students  In  48-55  local  educational  , 
agencies  whlcli  will  Incorporate  the  International  System  of 

Units  (SI)  concepts  Into  the  regular  curriculum  on  an  Inter- 
dlHClpllnary  basis.    The  amount  needed  wlU  be  $1,040,000. 

(2)  Skills  development  programs  for  900  teachers  which  will  he 
supported  at  10-15  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
enhance  their  understanding  as  well  as  their  effectiveness 
In  the  teaching  and  use  of  the  International  System  of 
Units  (SI).    The  amount  needed  will  be  $300,000. 

(3)  The  reinforcement  cf  the  International  System  of  Units  concepts 
in  the  classroom,  and  through  other  than  traditional  classroom 
techniques,  the  teaching  of  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
general  public.    Such  reinforcement  concepts  will  be  embodied 
as  an  Integral  part  of  all  projects  approved  for  funding.  The 
amount  needed  will  be  $550,000. 

(4)  The  enhancement  of  the  probability  and  accessibility  of  SI  Instructional 
services.    Two  m^bll  SI  Instructional  laboratories  will  be  equipped  on  a 
model  testing  basis  to  serve  both  urban  and  rural  communities  with  opera- 
tional sites  ranging  from  school  campuses  to  shopping  center  parking  lots. 
The  amount  needed  will  be  $50,000. 

(5)  The  extension  of  program  quality.    A  technical  support  grant  or  contract 
will  provide  expert  services  to  all  Interested  educational  agencies.  Ap- 
proximately $200,000  will  be  needed  for  this  progran  and  the  precedlrg 
Bobll  lab  projects The  amount  needed  will  be  $150,000 

This  Is  a  new  program  which  will  provide  grants  or  contracts  to  eligible 
appllcap-s  from  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions.    Applications  will  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  education. 

Acconplishnents  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate       Revised        Estimate  Decrease 


Gifted  and  talented   —  $2,560,000  $+2,560,000 

New  awards     —  2,560,000  +2,560,000 

Sunber   —  20-26  +20-26 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

The  purpose  o£  the  gifted  and  talented  children  program  is  to  assist  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  groups  in  the 
planning,  development,  operation  and  improvement  cf  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  me^t  the  special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children  at  the  pre* 
school  and  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels:  and  to  train  teachers  and 
leadership  personnel  and  to  disseminate  information  to  the  public.    This  program 
is  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Title  IV,  Section  404. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  meet  the  varied  and  comprehensive  needs  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  population,  the  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  coordination  of  activities 
by  the  States,  and  the  support  of  State  agencies,  encouraging  them  in  cooperation 
with  local,  other  public  and  private  agencies  to  initiate  a  broad  spectrum  of 
activities. 

The  following  objectives  have  been  selected: 

(1)  To  provide  a  broadened  range  of  special  educational  services 
for  gifted  children,  including  extended  teacher  training  and 
replication  of  State  and  local  educational  agency  programs  for 
these  youths.    This  objective  would  be  accomplished  by  funding 
projects  which  <a)  demonstrate  coordinated  comprehensive 
services  supplied  by  State  and  local  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  (b)  integrate  proven  successful  practices. 

(2)  To  demonstrate  activities  of  exemplary  nature  which  show 
response  to  major  identifiable  needs  for  special  target  groups, 
e.g.,  career  education,  culturally  different,  bilingual,  handi* 
capped  and  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Proposals  will  be  solicited  for  exemplary  projects  which  have 
national  implications.    Projects  must  demonstrate  high  probability 
of  success  and  replicability  and  an  economy  of  resources. 
Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  for  basic  aupport  •  however  a 
clearinghouse  will  provide  critical  additional  services  and  activi- 
ties which  promote  validation  of  the  model,  and  its  evaluation, 
replication  and  dissemination. 

(3)  To  train  a  group  of  leaders  through  academic  institutions  and 
Snate,  local  and  national  internships,  to  provide  communication, 
technical  support,  training,  and  education  information  products 
to  local.  State,  regional  and  national  educational  agencies  and 
associations. 

Academic  institutions  will  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  one  major 
grant  where  potential  and  current  leaders  viH  be  trained  for 
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further  tnd  higher  level  work.    The  progrtm  will  provide  for  roc«- 
tlontl  Assignments  oaong  che  mefflber  Institutions  And  ss  Interns  with 
natlontl,  regional  or  locsl  orgtnl^stlons* 

The  technlcsl  support  will  provide  educational  services,  training, 
planning*  evaluation  and  educational  Information  products  to  locsl 
and  State  educational  agencies  and  national  sssoclatlons  and  organi- 
zations.   It  will  also  be  supportive  of  the  projects  funded  under 
the  State  and  locsl  leadership  training  model  program. 

(A)  To  Identify  the  critical  Information  and  material  needs  of  prsctl- 
tloners  and  design,  develop  and  disseminate  Information  packages 
on  already  known  and  most  needed  products* 

An  analysis  of  requirements  will  be  funded  to  determine  which 
materials  are  most  needed  by  teschers,  administrators,  parents 
and  students.    A  contract  will  be  Issued  to  design*  development 
and  dissemination  of  several  products. 

Acconpllshpents  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

This  Is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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SUFFUMEKTAHY  FACT  SHEET 
Gifted  •nd  TalanfJ 


1975  1976 


Tof  1 

Contracts  and  Grants  Proposed 

Awnt    $2,560,000 

Miaibar   — m.  20->26 

Objective 

1.  Greats  end  Centrects  to  Strengthen 
Stete  end  Locel  Efforts,  ExMplery 
Progreu  end  Treining  of  Teechcre 

A^«nt   —  $1,760,000 

Mmber     12*15 

2.  Grente  end  Contrecte  to  Identify, 
Velidete,  end  Dieeealnete  Best 
Free t ices 

Amount     $  250,000 

Mmber  ,     5-8 

3«   Grents  or  Contrecte  to  Trein 
Netionel  Leedership  Personnel 
end  Provide  e  Coominicetion 
SystsB 

Arount     $425,000 

Number     2 

A.  Grent  or  Contrect  to  Identify 
Critical  Information  Keteriel 
Needs 

Aaount     $  125,000 

Number     1 
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197S  1973  1976  IncrMae  or 

Eatlaaf      Revised     E«clM?ce  Decrease 


inlty  Schools      $3,553,000  +3,553,000 

War  Mrda      $3,553,000  +3,553.000 

Nuiiktr      63  -  70         +63  -  70 


Karraclvc 


Protraa  hiryoae 

The  purpoae  of  the  CoMunUy  Schoola  Activity  la  to  provide  educational, 
recretloiul,  cultural,  and  other  related  coMunlty  .ervlcea  In  accordance  vlth 
the  neetfa,  Intereat,  and  concern*  of  the  cownlty,  through  the  eatabl  lafwent  of 
cownlty  education  prograM  aa  centera  for  auch  actlvltlea  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  other  coawinlty  groupa,  organlaatlona,  and  agenclea.  Cranta 
are  available  to  State  and  local  educational  agenclea  to  further  cowinlty 

l««ltutlona  of  higher  education  for  training.  Thla 
activity  1.  authorized  by  the  Education  Aaendaenta  of  1974,  Title  IV,  Section 

Plana  for  flacal  year  1976 

In  furthering  coanunlty  education  throughout  the  country,  the  Coanunlty 
Schools  Act  will  provide  the  following:  i^oaouwity 

(1)  Competitive  project  granta  to  local  educational  agenclea  to 
etcabllah,  expand  or  iaprove,  and  Maintain  coonunlty  education 
prograaa  within  that  LEA.    Project  granta  will  be  equitably 
dlatrlbuted  t:eographlcally  throughout  the  United  Statea  In 
urban  and  rural  areaa. 

(2)  Coiipetltlve  grant  awarda  to  State  educational  agenclea  for 
the  purpoaea  of  building  the  capacity  of  SEA* a  to  administer 
cowunlty  education  «nd  to  aaalat  local  educational  agencies 
In  planning,  establlahlng,  expending,  or  salntalnlng  coomunlty 
education. 

(3)  Competitive  project  granta  to  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education 

to  develop  and  eatabllah,  or  to  expand,  programs  which  will  train 
persona  to  plan  and  operate  comnlty^  education  programa. 


(4) 


Tecknlca^  atalatance  and  Infonwtlon  will  be  made  available  to 
coMunlty  education  progrsu  ,nd  State  educational  agenclea. 


The  Special  Projccta  Act  apeclf lea  the  per  centut  of  funda  allotted  to 
inatltutlon.  of  higher  education  for  tralnli«.    Of  the  aMunc  avaUable  for  State 
and  local  educational  agenclea,  the  Act  atatea  that  "fifty  percent  of  the  fundc 
ahall  be  available  for  granta  to  State  educational  agenclea.    T!ie  re^lnH^r  ^^y, 
be  avallaMe  for  fjrarts  to  local  educational  A»wc1#it.** 
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Tbt  follovlos  t«blt  ■howB  th«  dUtrlWtloo  of  fuodi      r«^lr«d  kf  Uv: 


Cranta  to  St«t«  •ducatlonal  agtnclaa  1,539,693 

Cranta  to  local  aducatlonal  afcncica  1.S39.693 

Subtotal  3»079,386 

Cranta  to  hltHar  education 

Inttltutlona  for  training  ^73^^14 

"^^^  4»5S3.000 
Acco«plls!s£ata  for  flacal  wr  1974  and  197$ 


Thin  in  n  nrw  nronran  baftlnnlnK  In  flacal  T«ar  1976* 


028 


18S 


Cu— ulty  Uttcattofi  ft^xm 


W4  ttti— fd  


(1) 


EaClMcW  MM«r  of  Crwta 


(2)  Craaca  to  local  •4«catloMl  agancUa 
to  aatakllah*  mho^  or  iayrova  and 
■alatala  coaaitalty  aditcatloa  protraaa 
vttlila  tKa  tU, 
Aaouat 

Eatteatad  HoB^r: 

O)   Craata  to  aaaiat  Stata  aducatlonal 
agancltta  for  purposca  of  craatli^  or 
bMlldlnt  State  caHclty  to  adalnlatar 
cowUy  adacatlon  and  aaalac  local 
adttcat tonal  actftclaa  In  plamili«t 
aatabllahlBf  t  aspandlnct  and  aaln* 
talalng  coaMialty  aducatloa  protrflu. 

Aaovat 

HiMbar: 

(4)   Craata  to  Inatlttttloaa  of  hlthar 
aditcatloa  to  train  paraoaa  to  plan 
and  oparata  coMualty  education 
profraa. 


1/  All  flturaa  ara  catiaatea  for  tKa  flrat  yaar  of  tha  progrM. 


AAouat: 
NuBbar; 


3-5 
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1975 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estlnate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Career  Education 


$10,000,000  $10,000,000 


$10,135,000 


H135,000 


Kon-coep6ting  continuationa.  • 


4,000,000 


•»-4, 000,000 


Kev  awards 


10,000,000  10,000,000 


6,135,000 


-3,865,000 


Narrative 


Progr—  Purpoae 

The  career  education  projtraB  haa  the  follovinx  imrpoaea: 

1.  To  daonatrate  the  moat  effective  aethoda  and  techniquea  in  career 
education  and  to  develop  exemplary  career  education  aodela,  including 
models  in  which  hsndicsppcd  children  receive  sppropriate  csreer 
cducstion. 

2.  To  support  efforts  of  Stste  cducstional  agencies  to  develop 
Stste  plsns  for  iMplcnentstion  hy  the  vsrious  States. 

3..   To  provide  for  the  continuing  sssesaient  of  the  stntus  of  csreer 


cducstion  snd  to  develop  infomation  on  the  needs  for  csreer  cducstion 
for  sll  children;  to  provide  for  the  trsining  snd  retrsining  of  psrents 
for  conducting  csreer  educstion  progrMs;  snd  to  provide  for  continuing 
national  dislogue  snd  cowmication  on  csreer  cducstion*   This  sctivity 
i»  a  Multl  Tear  funded  prograa.   This  sctivity  la  suthorlaed  by  the 
Educstion  Aaendcd  of  1974,  Title  XV,  Section  406. 


Plsns  for  fiscal  yesr  1976 

In  order  to  sddress  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  legislstion,  the  csreer 
cducstion  progm  in  fiscsl  year  1976  will: 

1.  Support  projccte  to  damoatvste  tha  aost  effective  msthode 

snd  technicpies  in  csreer  cducstion  and  to  develop  encaplsry 
csreer  education  aodels,  including  models  in  which  hsndicsppcd 
children  snd  minority  persona  receive  sppropriste  csreer  educstion 
snd  models  i*hich  operste  in  s  vsriety  of  settings  in  which  cducstion 
haa  not  yet  occurred  to  sny  spprecisble  degree 

2.  Provide  support  to  prepare  Ststaa  for 'the  development  and  Imple- 
mantstlon  of  career  educstion  plsoa  and  programs  in  the  local 
cducstional  sgencies  of  the  Ststes. 

3.  Provide  support  for  one  or  two  projects  to  conduct  s  continuing 
sssesament  of  the  ststus  of  snd  nscds  for  csreer  cducstion, 
including  s  reassesmient  of  the  stereotyping  of  csreer  opportunities 
by  rsce  or  by  eex. 

4.  Provide  support  for  four  or  five  projects  in  institutions  of  higher 
educstion,  in  order  to  dcmonatrste  effective  methods  and  techniques 
for  the  training  and  retrsining  persons  for  conducting  csreer 
educstion  programs. 
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5.    Provide  tupport  for  four  or  five  project*  dealgned  to  continue  the 
iMtional  diclogoe  and  cowunic«tion  on  career  education*  including: 
(a)  aynthtaizlng  and  aaaiailating  knowledge  pertinent  to  career 
education  froM  a  variety  of  dlacipllnea»  (b)  aasiatiag  local 
practltionera  vlth  the  identification  and  adaptation  of  career 
education  Instructional  aateriala  and  evaluation  naterials  for 
local  .uae»  and  (c)  coaaunicating  the  dynamics  involved  in  creating 
and  operating  career  education  programs  through)  face-to-face 
Interaction  of  career  education  practitioners. 


Accomplishmenta  for  fiacal  year  1974  tod  1975 

Fiacal  year  1975  vaa  the  firat  year  of  funning  for  the  career  education 
progrjm.    The  following  typea  of  activitiea  were  Initiated: 


1.  Frojecta  to  dCMonatrate  the  moat  effective  methods 
and  techniquea  in  career  education  and  to  develop 
exemplary  career  education  modela»  including  modela 
in  which  handicapped  children  and  minority  persons 
receive  appropriate  career  education  and  modela  which 
operate  in  settings  in  vhich  career  education  haa  not 
yet  occurred  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

2.  A  project  to  conduct  the  National  Survey  and  Asaessment 
of  the  Statua  of  Career  Education*  aa  called  for  in 
Section  406(e)  of  Public  Law  93-380. 

3.  Three  projects  to  demonstrate  effect iveneaa  methods 
and  techniquea  for  the  training  and  retraining  of 
peraons  for  conducting  career  education  programa. 

4.  Four  projects  designed  to  facilitate  national  dialogue 
and  communication  on  career  education. 


Theae  projects  initiated  with  fiacal  year  1975  funda  will  become  operational 
and  begin  to  have  effect  in  the  field  during  the  school  year  1975-76. 


o 
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1975 


1975 
RcvUed 


1976 


Incretse  or 
Decreet e 


ConsiMMrs' 
ProtrM* 


i*  Educstlon 


'l>$3»135»000 


$3,135,000 


Nev  tvards, 
Kuiber. . 


$3,135,000 
238-253 


'l>$3, 135,000 
+  238-253 


N»rr»tlve 


Pro^ri^  furpo»e 


Ths  purpose  of  the  Conmaer  Educstlon  ProgrM  Sm  to  prcaote  cooMBers* 
education  through  research,  dMonstretlon,  end  pilot  projects,  by  developing 
and  dissealnatint  InfotBstlon  on  ciirrlculs;  supporting  prograas  st  elcaentsry, 
secondary  and  higher  education  levels;  and  conducting  inservice  and  preservlce 
training.    In  sddltion  funds  say  be  used  to  daaonstrste,  test,  snd  cvsluate 
conauBcr  education  activities  whether  or  not  funded  by  this  authority.  This 
program  la  authorized  by  Title  IV,  Section  407  of  the  Education  Aaen^enta  of 
197A. 

Plena  for  fiscsl  year  1976 

To  promote  conauaers  aducstion  contrscts  and  grant  a  will  be  provided  for: 

(1)  Aasesaaient  and  aynthesis  of  1-3  existing  considers*  educstion  efforts 
in  elaientsry  snd  secondsry  schools.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
Stste  educstion  agencies  and  coMunity  conauacrs*  education  prograaa 
with  taphasia  on  dcvelopaent  of  a  baae  of  conauaera*  education 
ccapetencies. 

(2)  Dcvelopaent  of  10-12  regional  raaource  cantera  dealgned  to  collect, 
aaaeaa,  develop  and  diaacalnate  curricular  aateriala  and  emplea  of 
proaiaing  practlcea  in  consuaers*  educstion  efforts  snd  to  conduct 
inservice  snd  preservics  teacher  training  for  elaientsry  snd 
secondsry  schools,  institutions  of  higher  aducstion,  snd  coaBunity 
conauaer  prograas. 

(3)  ftipport  for  four  to  gix  rational  technical  aaalatance  teaaa  to  provide 
reaourcca  for  dcvelofacnt  and  operation  of  conatsera*  education  prograaa 
In  tlaitntary  and  aecondary  achoola,  Inatitutlona  of  higher  education, 
cwsnity  and  Hbrav  aerylct  Areaa  elao  Involving  progrja  proaotion, 
coordlnatiea  hnd^aedal' Identification. 

(4)  Support  for  two  to  five  grant  a  for  dlaaailnation  of  axiatlng  aadia 
aaterlala  In  elaaentary  and  aecondary  echoola,  Inatitutiona  of  higher 
education.  State  agencies,  and  ccaaunity  conaiaera*  education  prograaa. 

(5)  Support  for  one  to  three  contract  a  or  grant  a  for  evaluation  of  aelected 
axiatlng  conaiaera*  education  prograaa  In  elaientery  end  eecondary  echoole, 
end  Inatitutione  of  hUhar  sdacsll— > 
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(6)    Support  for  approsiMtely  220-230  mlnicraot  projects  of  up  to  $10»000 

to  conduct  research,  workshops »  wympotlM,  se«ln«rs,  conferences,  meetings 
prescnrlce  and  Insenrlcc  tcachsr  training*  Involving  coaninlty  consumer 
organ lzstlons»  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  State  agencies »  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  libraries  to  assist  considers'  in  their 
efforts  to  ac<{alre  an  understanding  relative  to  the  causes*  effects* 
issues  of  consumer  problems  and  options  svallable  to  them. 

Acccmpllshmcnts  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  197 S 

This  is  a  new  progrM  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1976* 


SDFPUMENTAKT  VACT  SHEET 
Considers'  Education 


Fiscal  Year  1975  1976 

Protram  Year        1974-75  1975-76 

Appronrlstlon  $3,135.000 

Total*  Contrscts  and  Grants  Proposed   >  238-253 


Assessaents  and  Syithesls  of 
consumers'  education  progrMs 

In  school  systems   _  $  290*000 

Niaiber   X-3 

tcgloaal  technical  assistance  tumm     $  475^000 

Number   4^ 

tcglonal  resource  centers   -»>  $  510*000 

Number   10-12 

Grants  for  dlssmiinatlon   _>  $  210*000 

Niabcr  •   2-5 

Contrscts  for  evaluation   —  $  150*000 

Number   1-3 

NlBigrants     $1*500*000 

>tamt>er   220-230 
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1975 


1975 


1976 
Ettlmate 


Increase  or 
Pfccrease 


Ul»en^ 


'8  Educational  Equity 


$6,270,000  +$6,270,000 


New  award a 


$6,270,000  +$6,270,000 
49-61  +49-61 


Narrative 


Frograa  Purpoac 

Thia  program  will  atlvulate  efforta  to  enaure  educational  equity  for  vonen 
tt  all  level a  of  education  through  grant a  and  contract a  for  reaearch  and  develop- 
sent,  evaluation,  diaacaination,  training,  guidance  and  counaelin«,  and  aupport  for 
the  l»prov«ient  and  expanaion  of  apeclal  and  innovative  progrma.   Thia  activity  ia 
authorised  by  Title  IV,  Section  408  of  the  Education  Aaendmenta  of  1974. 

Plana  for  fiacal  year  1976 

The  Woven ^8  Educational  Equity  Program  will  aupport  projecta  for  dcBonatration 
and  dlffuaion  purpoaea  in  the  follovlng  areaa: 

(1)   To  develop,  validate,  and  utilize  training  modulea  on  the  ellalnation 
of  aex- at ero typing  in  education  for  the  uae  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional  agenciea.  In  inatitutiona  of  higher  education,  and  for  other 
educational  peraonnel. 

<2)   To  expand  or  eatabliah  training  and  retraining  prograu  in  educational 
adainiatration,  voca::ional  education,  career  education,  phyaical  educa- 
tion, guidance  and  counaeling,  and  adult  education. 

(3)  To  aupport  new  educational  progrMa  in  aecondary  achoola  and  poat- 
aecondary  inatitutiona  which  will  provide  opportunitiea  to  girla 

and  voaen  for  entrance  into  careera  froa  which  they  have  traditionally 
been  excluded. 

(4)  To  diaaeminate  through  national  and  regional  workahopa  of  technical 
aaaiatance  aateriala  on  coKpliance  with  Title  ZX  (Public  Law  92-318), 
in  auch  areaa  aa  achool  finance,  aff inative  action,  elimination  of 
aex-role  atereotyping,  and  counaeling^. 

(5)  To  identify  and  diaaminate  infonation  about  projects  that  f ocua 

on  equalizing  educational  opportunitiea  for  woaen  and  girla.  Thia  will 
be  provided  through  the  eatabliahnent  of  a  clearing  houae. 

(6)  Promotion  of  aducational  leader  ahip  through  aaall  grant  a  for  the  aupport 
of  innovative  approachea  to  the  achlevenent  of  educational  equity  of 
women* 

JlccoiW>lia1menta  in  fiacal  year  1974  and  1975 

This  ia  a  new  prograa  beginning  in  fiacal  year  1976. 
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SUPPLQffiirrAllY  rACT  SHEET 
Voaea'a  Educatfon«I  Equity  ProgroB 


Fiscal  Y€T  1976 

,    ,  Fregria  Tw  1976-77 

ApproprUtlcm  $6>270.QQQ  fr.yt..r^ 

1..  OevelopBent  of  MterlaU  for  tr«lai]«: 

a.  Hodttlea  on  ellalnatloa  of  sex-atereo- 

NtMber  of  Project  a   6  -  ^ 

 !.!  50,000  -  200,000^^ 

Peraonnel  In  State  and  local  educational 
asenclea  and  Inatltotlona  of  higher 

education   400  -600 

b.  Technical  Aaalatance  aaterlala  for  national 

and  regional  workahopa  on  coapl lance 
with  Title  IX  CP.t.  92-318) 

Nuaber  of  projecta   10  -  12—' 

 70,000  -  90,000 

Peraoimel  In  agenclea  and  Inatltutlona. 

affected  by  Title  Dt   SOO  -  800 

2.  Training  projecta 

a.  N«v  or  expanded  prograaa  in  educational,  adalnlatratlon, 

vocational  education,  career  education, 
phyalcal  education,  guidance  and  counaellng* 
adult  education 

Number  of  Projecta   8-12 

 *       150,000  -  200,000 

Nuaber  of  partlclpanta  (preaenrlce  and 

Inaenrlce)   X50  -  225 

b.  Prograaa  In  aecondary  schools  and  poataecondary 

Institutions  that  provide  nev  career,  options 
to  glrla  and  voaen 

Nuaber  of  projecta   7-10 

Co«t«   145,000  -  175,000 

NuMber  of  partlclpanta  125  -  200 

3.  Survey,  evaluation,  and  dlaaMlnatlon  of  Infoxaatlon 

about  projecta  which  focus  on  equalising  educstional 

opportunltlea  for  woaen 

Nusber  of  Projecta  ,   1  . 

Co«t   450,000  -  550,000^' 

ParticijMinta   5 
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SmII  grants  to  support  innovative  approaches  to  the 
provision  of  educational  equity 

Nxfliber  of  Projects   15  -  20 

Cost   10,000  -  15,000 

Individuals  Involved  *,  50  -  100 


1/    All  figures  are  estimates  for  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
2/    Projects  way  be  for  planning  only,  or  for  planning  and  one  or  more 
laplcaentatlon  stages-validation,  «Mll-or  large-scale  utilization. 
3/    At  lesst  one  for  each  region. 

4/    MlniflUK  nuaber  of  individuals  conduct  study;  recipients  of  information  would 
be  ifcmen's  associations,  vo«en*s  studies  programs  at  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  levels,  school  districts. 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Uvisea 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Arts  in  Education  Program 

Nev  awards 
Number 


500,000  500,000 


500,000 
1 


500,000 
1 


750,000 

750,000 
33 


+$700,000 

750,000 
33 


Mar rat  ive 


(2) 


Program  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  program  through  arrangements  made  with  the 
John  F.  Keimedy  Center,  for  the  Pferforming  Arts,  is  to  encourage  and  assist  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in  which  the 
arts  arc  an  integral  pare  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.    This  activity 
is  authorized  by  Title  IV,  Section  409  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

''l^^'l  J?  encourage  educational  programs  in  which  the  arts  are  an  integral 
oart  ot  the  follovinft  activities;  ujn  «mnnnrc^: 

(1)    denotutrations  and  exhibitions  of  exemplary  arts  education  projects 
from  an  estimated  25  States  will  be  held  at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  an 
estimated  1,1)00  participants  and  50,000  viewers; 

contracts  to  approximately  40  States  or  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  execute  comprehensive  plans  for  arts  education.  This 
Viii  be  accomplished  through  coordination  with  the  Kennedy 
Center; 

(3)  «  national  arts  education  workshop-conference  for  state  delegates 
will  be  held  at  the  Kennedy  Center; 

(4)  workshops  and  seminars  (approximately  12)  for  teachers  and  students 
Upproxlmately  :  .XC?)  from  24  States  will  be  held  at  the  Center; 

In  addition,  evaluative  summaries  of  the  outstanding  comprehensive  arts 
education  programs  will  be  distributed  to  all  the  States  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  a  descriptive  trochure  on  the  joint  program  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 

I  ^1"^  entitled  "Alliance  for  Arts  Education"  (AAE)  will  be  prepared 

and  distributed  to  all  States  by  the  Office  of  Education.  preparea 

Accompltshnents  In  ftacal  Year  1974  and  1975 

Utlizing  fiscal  year  1974  program  administration  funds,  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Staff,  in  cooperation  with  the  Kennedy  Center  Staff,  provided 
support  for  all  ot  the  following: 

(1)    Three  regional  workshops  for  delegates  (at  least  3  from  each)  from  all 
50  States,  D.         and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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(2)  Thirty-six  State-based  arts  education  projects,  Including  State-wide 
arts  education  (AAE)  coordinating  co«rtttoes. 

(3)  Twenty  exhibitions  or  denonstrat ions  of  exenplary  State  arts 
education  programs  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  in  the  States. 

(4)  Thirteen  theatrical  and  twelve  ausical  performances  at  the 
Center  by  outstanding  college  and  university  groups. 

(5)  A  directory  of  key  arts  education  personnel  in  all  the  States. 

(6)  Development  of  guidelines,  regulations  and  funding  criteria. 

(7)  Consultation  with  State  alliance  for  arts  education  committees, 
SEA*s  and  I,EA*s. 

t8)    Development  of  planning  papers  for  the  Arts  in  Education  Program. 
(9)    Joint  planning  with  Kennedy  Center  staff. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 

Arts  Education 

PY 
1974 


Appropriation 


FY 
1975 


$500,000 


1976 
Estimate 


$500.000  $750,000 


Progra 


Kennedy  Center^' 
Hunbar  ot  gr^ts* 


b.^    State  Educational  Agencies 

and  Local  Educational  Agencies 


NuBber  of  granti 


36 


38 


40 


1/  Kennedy  Center  program  provides  for  technical  assistance  to  States,  dissemi* 
"     nation  activities  and  demonstrations  of  State-based  programs. 

2/    State  Educational  Agency  programs  provide  for  coordination  of  State-wide  arts 
education  resources. 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Eatlnate 


Decrease  or 
Decrease 


Packaging  and 
Pie Id-Tea ting 


$1,400,000 


$1,400,000 


$3,500,000 


$+2,100,000 


New  awards 

Nuaber. . 


600,000 
(2) 


600,000 
(2) 


3,500,000 
(3) 


+2,900,000 
(+1) 


Nor- competing  con- 

tinuing  Awards  

Number  


800,000 
(1) 


800,000 
<1) 


<0) 


-800,000 
<-l) 


Narrative 


Program  purpose 

To  accelerate  the  replication  of  successful  approaches  and  products  developed 
and  demonstrated  in  State  and  discretionary  grant  programs  supported  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  f.his  activity  has  been  authorized  by  Title  IV,  section  402  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.    That  legislation  authorizes  the  Connnissioner  to 
carry  out  special  projects  to  experiment  with  new  educational  and  administrative 
methods,  techniques,  and  practices  to  meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or 
problems  and  to  place  special  emphasis  on  National  education  priorities. 


State  Departments  of  Education,  local  school  districts,  and  parent  advisory 
councils  have  requested  information  from  the  Office  of  Education  on  successful  pro- 
grams for  the  teaching  or  children,  particularly  the  disadvantaged.  This  program 
was  therefore  designed  to  enable  local  educational  agencies  to  replicate  those 
practices  and  projects  that  have  been  developed  with  a  Federal  investment  and  which 
have  been  validated  as  successful. 

Six  distinct  steps  have  been  defined  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this  prograa: 
(1)  the  systematic  search  and  identification  of  effective  projects  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Education;  (2)  final  validation  of  the  apparent  success  of  these  projects 
or  components  based  on  learning  outcome  measures,  such  as  student  test  scores,  and 
input  measures,  such  as  the  resource  requirements,  needed  to  achieve  these  measur- 
able results;  (3)  the  physical  boxing  of  the  validated  approaches  into  "project  in- 
formation packages"  which  include  descriptions  of  the  management,  instructional, 
and  supplementary  resources  and  strategies  deemed  essential  for  achieving  success 
by  developers  at  the  original  site;  <4)  the  replication  of  the  approaches  through 
the  installation  of  each  packaged  model  in  several  school  sites;  (5)  a  final  re- 
vision of  the  packages  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  replication  effort  at  these 
school  sites;  and  (6)  the  development  and  implementation  in  conjunction  with  State 
education  agencies  of  a  dissemination  strategy  whereby  packaged  programs  which  are 
succeaafully  replicated  will  become  available  for  wider  distribution. 

Emphasis  In  the  first  two  years  of  this  program  was  given  to  the  identif ica- 
tion»  validation  and  packaging  of  compensatory  reading  and  math  instructional  pro- 
grams for  educationally  disadvantaged  children.    Subsequent  packaging  efforts  will 
extend  to  a  wider  range  of  program  areas  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  entire  procesa  is  largely  an  evaluation  effort  and  the  scope  of  work  for 
evaluation  work  generally  exceeds  a  12  nonth  period. 
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Pima  for  fiacal  year  1976 

In  order  to  continue  tctivitles  reUtlng  to  the  field  teat  evaluation  of  both 
the  firat  aet  of  alx  and  the  aecond  aet  of  twelve  project  Information  packagea. 
$3»500»000  la  being  requeated.    In  achool  yeara  1975-76  and  1976-77,  an  anount  of 
$1,000,000  will  aupport  the  evaluation  of  the  two  atage  procesa  of  Inatalllng  in  var- 
ioua  school  si tea  around  the  country  the  fira*  aet  of  project  Information  packAgea 
(alx  prograaa)  which  will  have  been  previously  field-tea ted,  evaluated  and  revised* 
The  firat  step  In  thia  proceaa  will  occur  in  the  aacood  half  of  school  year  1975-76 
when  annouttceaenta  about  theae  alx  reviaed  packagaa  are  mailed  to  various  LEA* a 
arotmd  tha  country  and  aome  (preaently  aatiaaced  at  60)  of  thoae  LEA* a  determine 
to  lapleaent  one  of  the  programs.    The  aecond  a  tap  ia  the  actual  Implementation 
proceaa  which  will  take  place  the  following  year,  achool  year  1976-77*    An  evalua- 
tion contract  for  about  an  18  month  period  will  cover  both  atagea  of  thia  proceaa* 
Multi-year  funding    ia  planned  for  thia  procasa  aince  the  aelection  of  project  in- 
formation packagea  by  aites  one  year  Icada  directly  into  the  uae  of  thoae  packages 
at  the  aitea  the  following  year* 

In  addition,  a  multi-year  contract  for  $2,300,000  will  be  let  to  cover  the 
initial  two  stage  proceaa  relating  to  the  field  teatlng  of  the  aecond  aet  of  pro- 
ject information  packagea  (12  projecta):    (a)  during  achool  year  1976-77,  the  fisld 
test  of  theae  packagea  will  be  designed  and  the  proceaa  whereby  available  PIPS  are 
aelected  by  achool  diatricta  will  be  analyzed;  (b)  in  the  aucceedlng  achool  year, 
1977-78,  the  firat  year  of  the  actual  field  teat  of  tha  12  new  packagea  will  be 
conducted* 

Finally,  in  order  to  promote  wider  adoption  of  tha  project  information  pack- 
ages, $200,000  is  budgeted  to  develop  and  Implement  a  diasemination  strategy  with 
the  assistance  of  the  State  education  agenciea* 

Accompllshmenta  in  f iacal jgeara  1974  and  1975 

Thia  program  was  initiated  in  f iacal  year  1973  with  funda  authorized  under  the 
General  Education  Provisiona  Act,  Section  411  and  under  Title  III  Section  306  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act*    During  achool  year  1973-74,  alx  (6) 
effective  compensatory  educational  programs  were  identified,  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  then  phyaically  packaged  into  individual  portable  cardboard  conUinera*  Theae 
project  information  packagea  (PIPS)  include:    (1)  a  a tarter  kit  for  planning, 
(2)  a  project  management  directory,  (3)  project  management  displays,  (4)  guidellnea 
for  hiring  and  training  project  staff,  (5)  a  atarter  aet  for  Implementation,  (6)  a 
clasaroom  management  directory  for  project  teachera,  (7)  a  atudent  relationshipa 
album,  (8)  a  profeaaionaX  relet ionahips  guide,  and  (9)  s  hardwsre/sofcwsre  pscket* 

In  school  year  1974-75  the  six  psckaged  programs  were  inacalled  and  the  pro- 
ceaa of  Implementation  Is  being  evaluated  at  a  coat  of  $829,228  at  17  achool  dia- 
trictf-  in  a  total  of  53  achools  for  the  firat  of  a  two-year  replication  effort* 

With  f iacal  year  1975    funds,  the  program  ia  being  continued  at  a  coat  of 
$1,400,000  under  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative  Raaearch  Act  aa  amended*  The 
field  teating  of  the  original  alx  PIPS  will  be  continued  in  school  year  1975-76* 
The  primary  focua  of  the  evaluation  thia  school  year  will  be  on  comparing  academic 
achievement  reaulta  of  atudenta  at  these  sites  with  scademic  achievement  results 
obtained  at  the  sites  where  the  prograna  were  first  developed  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  gslns  that  were  produced  by  the  original  program  can  be  duplicated  in  new 
settings  by  the  psckaging  effort*    Heanwhile,  during  tha  suamar  and  fsll  of  1975, 
the  packages  will  be  undergoing  a  proceaa  of  uodlfication  and  reviaion  to  eliminate 
lmt>lementation  problema  identified  during  the  Initial  field  teat  in  achool  year 
1974-75*    (It  ia  these  revised  PIPS  which  will  be  more  widely  implemented  in  school 
yesr  1976-77  aa  deacribed  above*)    Finally,  to  initiate  the  development  of  a  aecond 
aet  of  PIPS,  a  contract  will  be  let  to  conduct  the  aearch  for  up  to  12  new  vali- 
dated programs  and  the  proceaa  of  incorporating  their  eaaential  components  into 
project  information  packagea* 
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Suppleaental  Fact  Sheet  1 


The  table  below  deacribes  the  progreaaion  of  two  seta  of  Project  Infornatlon 
Packages  (PIPs)  from  the  search  for  successful  projects  through  implementation  of 
tested  packages  in  schools.    It  shows  how  amounts  appropriated  in  the  designated 
fiacal  year  are  used  for  different  stages  of  the  process  in  succeeding  Bchool  years. 


school  year;  1973-74       1974-75       1975-76       1976-77  1977-78 


1. 

Search  and  Development 

of  Packages 

FY  73 

2. 

($397,049) 

Field  Teat  Evaluation 

FY  74 

FY  75 

3. 

Modification  of  Packages 

($929,228) 

($800,000) 

FY  75 

4. 

($100,000) 

lapleaentation/Evaluation 

FY  76 

FY  76 

($1,200,000) 

Second  Set  of  -PlPa 

5. 

Search  and  Development 

of  Packages 

FY  75 

6. 

Field  Teat  Evaluation 

($500,000) 

FY  76        FY  76 

7. 

($2,300»000) 

Modification  of  Packages* 

8. 

Implementation /Evaluation* 

Notes  (keyed  to  the  eight  tasks  in  the  table): 

1.  Search  for  successful  projects  and  development  of  the  first  six  PIPs. 

2.  Field  test  of  first  six  PIPs  in  53  schools  across  the  country  in  1974-75  and 
1975—76. 

3.  Modification  of  first  six  PIPs  based  upon  evaluation  of  the  field  test. 

4.  Evaluate  the  implementation  of  successful  PIPs  in  new  schools, 

5.  Search  for  successful  projects  and  develop  second  set  of  twelve  PIPs. 

6.  Field  test  of  second  set  of  PIPs.    Evaluation  of  start-up  activities  in  school 
year  1976-77  and  classroom  use  of  PIPs  in  1977-78  and  1978-79. 

7.  Modification  of  second  set  of  PIPs  based  upon  field  teat.* 

8.  Evaluate  the  Implementation  of  successful  PIPs  from  second  set  in  new  schools.* 
*  To  be  funded  out  of  appropriations  in  later  years. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
E»t  Imate     Hev  Hed        Ett  l—te  Decrease  


E<Iuc«tlon.l  TV  progrmlng  $7,000,000    $7,000,000  $7,000,000 

Non-coopeting  continuations    $5,500,000    $5,500,000    $4,000,000  $-1,500,000 
Kuaber  111 

Kev  awards  $1,500,000   $3,000,000    $3,000,000  $+1,500,000 

N«ber  S-I5  5-15  5-15 

Program  purpose 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  in  support  of  developoent, 
production  and  installation  of  educational  television  prograna,  vhich  da«onstrate 
an  sbility  to  help  children  and  adults  learn. 

In  previous  years,  this  program  has  been  funded  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  authority.    Thia  program  is  now  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  Title  XV,  section  403. 

Plsns  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  support  the  developmnt  and  demonstration  of  innovative  educational 
programs,  which  demonstrate  an  ability  to  help  children  and  adults  learn,  esp€<- 
cislly  the  "disadvantaged"  in  their  school  or  at  home  competitive  contracts  will 
be  awarded  to  develop  and  demonstrate  educational  televiaion  programming* 

An  estimated  $4  million  will  be  available  for  the  Children* s  Television 
Workshop  (C7V),  producers  of  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company.    This  will 
provide  funds  for  ongoing  prograna* 

In  addition,  the  remaining  $3  aillivn  would  be  used  to  (1)  pr^be  the 
utility  and/or  the  development  potential  of  audio  or  television  programa  as  an 
effective  vehicle  to  provide  supplemental  education  to  adolescents  in  patterna 
similar  to  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company;  (2)  develop  educational 
television  programa  that  will  begin  to  acquaint  the  general  population  with  the 
need  to  understand,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  metric  systam  of  weights  and 
measures;  (3)  develop  programa  that  will  assist  the  public  in  acquiring  and  under- 
standing the  causes,  effects,  issues,  and  options  of  consumers*  education;  (4)  a 
program  on  the  performing  arts,  and  (5)  programs  dealing  with  preschool  children 
and  Community  Education* 


Accompli sht^nts  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975,  a  major  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Children*a 
Television  Workshop  for  the  production  activities  associated  with  Sesame  Street 
and  the  Electric  Company,  $3,000,000  in  1974  and  $5,500,000  in  1975.    The  focua 
of  Sesatae  Street  ia  on  basic  reading  and  arithmetic  skills  for  preschool  children* 
The  Electric  Company  provides  instruction  in  basic  reading  skills  for  children, 
ages  7-10*    In  the  1974-1975  season.  Sesame  Street  will  experiment  with  new  goals 
in  fostering  imaginative  thinking  in  preschool  children  and  will  explore  approachea 
to  career  education,  particularly  as  that  relates  to  sex  stereotyping.  The 
Electric  Company  will  maintain  a  basic  curriculum  of  reading  instruction,  but  will 
attempt  further  to  nourish  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  pro- 
cesses underlying  language  and  reading.    The  sixth  season  of  Sesame  Street  will 
consist  of  130  hour- long  color  television  programs  to  begin  broadcast  in 
Hovedber  of  1974.    The  fourth  season  of  the  Electric  Company  will  consist  of  130 
color  ha If -hour  programs  to  begin  broadcast  in  October  1974. 
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the  audience  o£  ScsaM  Street  during  fUc«l  year  1974  w«t  eitl^Md  4t  approK* 
iMtcly  ten  million  children,  the  vwt  Mjority  ot  them  preschool  children*  The 
4udl«nce  for  the  Electric  Co^ny  U  ettlMted  «t  •U*mllllon  with  spproxlMtely 
thre«  Allllon  students  vlewlne  the  progr«M  in  cUstrooas* 

In  £Uc«l  yc4r  1975,  the  remaining  £undt  ($1,5)  will  be  u<ed  to  look  Into 
the  feMlblllty,  approach,  methoda  to  be  followed,  clasaroom  or  world  o£  work 
foUowup  and  reinforcement  to  the  varloua  educational  TV  actlvltlea  we  are  oro- 
poalng  for  fiscal  year  1976* 

125  1^76 

Scaame  Street  and  Electric  Company  $5,5(^,000  $4,000,000 

Other  Frograme  $1,500,000  $3,000,000 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


tnnpvaclve  and  Expcrltoencal  Prograins 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Acclvlcy:    Hecrlc  Education 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$  


$ 


$10,000,000 


$2»090»000 


Purpose:    Ttie  purpose  of  the  Metric  Education  Program  Is  to  encourage  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  to  prepare  students  to  use  the  metric  system  of  measure** 
ment.    This  program  Is  authorized  by  Title  IV,  section  403  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974* 

Explanation;    Applications  are  received  from  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutional    Applications  will  be  made  to  the 
Coonlssloner  of  Education  who  will  make  grants  or  contracts  to  those  eligible* 
Applications  from  local  educational  agencies  must  be  approved  by  the  States* 

AccomplUhmenSs  In  fiscal  year  1975;    This  is  anew  program  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Cblectlves  for  1976;    To  Incorporate  the  International  System  of  Unlta  (SI) 
concepts  Into  the  regular  school  curriculum  on  an  interditciplinary  baala.  Skilla 
development  programs  will  be  supported  at  10  to  15  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  enhance  teachers'  understanding  of  the  International  System  of  Units  (SI)* 
Two  inoblle  SI  instructional  laboratories  will  be  equipped  on  a  model  testing  basis 
to  serve  both  urban  and  rural  communitiea.    To  extend  program  quality^  a  technical 
support  grant  or  contract  will  provide  expert  services  to  all  interested  educa- 
tional agencies* 
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OFFICE  OF  EOUCATXON 

Innovative  and  ExperiaentsI  Prograos 

Prograa  Purpoae  and  Acco^liahnents 

Activity:    Gifted  and  talented  children 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Eatiaate       Revised      Authorisation  Eatimate 

$12,250,000  $2,560,000 

Purpoae:   Th^  purpoae  of  thia  program  is  to  aaaiat  State  and  local  educational 
agenciej  end  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  groups  in  the  planning,  devalopaent, 
operation  and  inprovcaent  of  prograna  designed  to  «eet  apecial  educational  needa 
of  gifted  and  talented  children  at  the  preschool  and  eleMentary  and  secondary 
school  levels,  and  to  train  teachers  and  leadership  personnel  and  to  disaealnate 
inforaation  to  the  public.    This  program  ia  author ired  by  Tl.tle  IV  section  A04, 
of  the  Education  Awndaenta  of  1974. 

Explanation;    The  Coaiisaioner  will  aake  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.    Any  State  or  local  education  agency  shall  subidt  an  application  to  the 
CoMlss loner*    U>cal  educational  agencies  auat  have  approval  from  the  State  agency* 
the  Cowls sioner  will  also  designate  a  clearin^ouse  to  obtain  and  disseminate 
Inforaation  to  the  public* 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiacal  year  1976. 

Obtectives  for  1976:    in  order  to  meet  the  varied  and  co^>rehensive  needa  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  population  the  primary  cmphasia  will  be  on  coordination  of 
activities  bv  the  Statea,  and  encouraging  them  in  cooperation  with  local,  and  other 
public  atid  private     enciea  to  initiate  a  brocd  spectrum  of  activities* 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Innovative  and  Experiaencal  Programs 


Progrj»  Purpose  and  Accowplithaants 


Activlcy:   Comunity  schools 


1975 


1975 
Estlnatc 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$    $    ?17 ,000,0001/  $3,553,000 

U   $15,  Billion  for  grants  to  State  educational  agencies;  $2  sill ion  for  training 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Purpoate:   This  progrvi  vill  provide  educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  other 
related  cowunitf  services  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns 
of  the  cowunity,  through  the  establiataMnt  of  coMunity  education  progracis  and  to 
intticutions  of  higher  education  for  training.    This  program  is  authorized  by 
Title  IV,  Section  605  of  the  Education  amendments  of  1974. 

Ezplanat ton :    Grants  are  made  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  to 
institutions  of  higher  education.    Applications  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Coamlss loner.    Fifty  percent  of  the  grants  will  be  made  to  the  States  and 
50  percent  to  the  local  education  agencies. 

AccomplislMents  in  1975;    This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Objectlvea  for  1976;    To  eatabliah,  expand  or  improve  cowunity  education  programs. 
Project  grants  vill  be  equally  diatributed  geographically  throughout  the  U.S.  i.t 
urban  and  rural  areas.    Competitive  grants  will  be  tsade  to  States  to  administer 
coamunity  education  programs.    Competitive  grants  vill  be  given  higher  education 
institutions  to  develop  or  expand  programs  to  train  persons  to  operate  cowinity 
education  programs. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Innovative  and  Experlaetttal  Protr«»s 
Frograa  Purooae  and  Acco«pliat»>«tit 
Activity:    Career  education 

E«iH£e  Revised     Authorization  EstlLte 

$l0.00O.00oi/    $10,000.0001/    $15,000,000  $10.135,OOOL/ 

ly   "Career  Education"  vaa  funded  in  fiscal  v^r  1«7S 

research  authority.  •  '^^^  cooperative  research 

PofPQge:   Thia  prograa  haa  the  follovii^  purpoaes: 

1.  To  daonstrate  the  aost  effective  .entoda  and  technlquea  In  career  education  and 
v.?r*  career  education  aode la.  including  .odels  In  which  handicapped 

children  receive  appropriate  career  education. 

2.  To  support  efforts  of  State  educational  agenclea  to  develop  state  plans  for 
iMplcMentatlon  by  the  varloua  States. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  continuing  asaeaaient  pf  the  status  of  career  education  and 
to  develop  inforaatlon  on  the  needs  for  career  education  for  all  children;  to  pro 
vide  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  persona  for  conducting  career  education 

.i>ro8r«M;  and  to  provide  for  continuing  national  dialogue  and  cowtnlcation  on 
career  education. 

ThIa  progrM  is  authorized  hy  Title  IV,  Section  402  and  406  of  the  Education 
A.end.enta  of  1974.    This  activity  is  a  aulti  year  funded  progr». 

Explanation;    Grants  are  sade  to  State  and  local  educational  agenclea.  mat Itut Ions 
of  higher  education,  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations.   Cranta  are 
iiade  to  State  educational  agenclea  to  enable  thm  to  develop  State  plans  for  the 
devfiopaent  and  iMplcaentatlon  of  career  education  programs  In  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  the  States. 

Acco«pIial»enta  in  1975;    Fiacal  year  1975  vaa  the  f  Irat  year  of  funding  for  the 
career  education  program.    Support  vaa  given  tp  approxlaately  100  projects  to  dmon^ 
strate  the  nose  effective  aethoda  and  techniques  in  aodels  In  vhlch  handicapped 
children  and  ainority  peraona  received  appropriate  career  education  and  aodels  which 
operate  In  settings  in  which  career  education  haa  not  jet  eccured  to  any  appreci- 
able degree..  In  addition,  support  was  given  for  (I)  three  projects  to  dcMnatrate 
effective  aethoda  and  techniques  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  persona  for 
conducting  carear  education  progrm;  (2)  four  projecta  dealgned  to  facilitate 
national  dialogue  and  coMunicatlon  on  career  education;  and  (3)  a  project  to 
conduct  the  National  Survey  Aasea«ent  of  the  Status  of  Career  Education,  as  required 
under  Section  406(e)  of  Public  Uw  93-380. 

Objectives  for  1976:    A  »ajor  objective  Is  to  support  projects  to  denonstrate  the 
Boat  effective  aethods  and  techniques  In  career  education  and  to  develop  exmlary 
career  education  aodela.  la  addition  ^tate  educatlonaflgenclM  would  be  supported 
to  develop  State  plans  for  the  development  and  iapleeentatlon  of  career  education 
progress  in  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the  Statea. 

To  affect  the  teacher  training  approach  and  attitude  toward  career  education  by 
supporting  Institutions  of  higher  education,  for  training  and  retraining  of  persons 
for  conducting  career  education  prograas. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


InnovACive  and  Experlsencal  Prograss 


?TOKT9m  Purpose  and  AccdpIlahMents 


Accivicy:  Couriers 


'  education 


1976 


1975 
Eat  liate 


1975 
Revised 


Author Izat Ion 


Budget 
Estimate 


$I5»000»000 


$3» 135.000 


Purpose:   The  ourpose  of  this  prograa  is  to  proaote  consumers*  education  through 
research.  de*onstration»  and  pilot  projects,  by  developing  and  disscaiinating 
information  on  curricula;  supporting  programs  at  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  levels;  and  conducting  inservice  and  preservice  trainins*    In  addition 
funds  «ay  be  used  to  demonstrate,  test  and  evaluate  constner  education  activities 
whether  or  not  funded  by  this  authority.    This  program  is  authorized  by  Title  IV. 
Section  A07  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

Eaplanstion;    Crancs  are  made  to.  and  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  (including  libraries).    No  grant  will 
be  Made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  institution.    An  appli- 
cation from  a  local  educational  agency  will  not  be  approved  by  the  Director  unless 
the  State  educational  agency  has  been  notified  of  the  application  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  offer  recoamendations. 

Accomplishaents  in  1975:    This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976 

Objectives  for  1976;    To  begin  the  process  of  encouraging  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for.  and  benefits  of  conaumer  education.    In  order  to  accomplish  the  goal  an 
analysis  will  attempt  to  detetaine  the  most  effective  and  efficient  vethods  of  ^ 
teaching,  disseainating  and  providing  technical  assistance  in  the  area  of  consumers 


educat  ion. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Innovactve  and  Exptrlaencal  Prograns 
Program  Purpote  and  Accmmltahtnta 
Activity:    Uoaen's  Educational  Equity 
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 1976  

1975  1  975  B3din" 
g»tl— te  RevUed     Authorization  Eatlaate 

S  —        $    $30,000,000  $6,270,000 


Purpoae.;  The  purpose  of  this  progra.  Is  to  proMte  educational  equity  for  woun 
11^   J,T  t,°^  education  through  grant.        contracts  for  research  a^  d^»^ 

the  I«prov«ent  and  expansion  of  special  and  Innovative  progrw.  This  Dro<r»  1. 
authorized  by  the  Title  K.  Section  408  of  the  Educatlon'^J^^^ts  of  iS?^! 

^!n^!!?<,°"'    '^l?""'?  '™*  'rtth.  PfcMlc  agencle..  and  provide 

nonprofit  organliatlona  ,„d  „ith  Indlvlduala  to  carry  out  thelurposei  of  thl" 

llZTl]    ^""""o"'  »»«><•"  ^  «"-Itted  to  the  CoLlssIonerr  MdUloLl  grant. 

e«r"     IT^I^T  "r"'^"'  "  '"-'-""l*.  "ot  to  exceed  $'1^ 

Acca.pll,l.ents  In  1975=    This  I,  .  n«,  pro.ra.  beginning  In  flacal  year 

"y*"!""        !o^!'   "^he  objectives  for  the  Wb«n'»  Educational  Equity  Progr- 
In  fiscal  year  1976  are  (1)  to  develop  training  «,dules  on  the  eltalnatlon  Sf^«, 
.terotyplng  In  education:  (2)  to  expand  .„a  estaHlsh  tr^mll^  r«ri?nl^ 
progra-s  In  selected  educational  fields;  (3)  to  support  new  riucatlonal  protraw 
m  secondary  schools  and  postsecondary  Instltutloni^h'ch  will  provJdJ  inc^tlJ^ 
opportunities  to  girls  and  wo-en  for  entrance  Into  careers r«)  ^rdl««5^e 
«terlals  on  co.plIance  with  Title  II  (Public  Uw  92-318):  (5)  to  ld«^t«,"^^ 
dl.s-ln.te  info^atlon  on  project,  that  focus  on  equal!  ^  of  eSucitJ^^l  op^r- 

^rJr  r"".""'  "  edJTtloLl  leade«htr  hrSS^^ 

—all  grants  for  the  support  of  Innovative  approaches  to  the  achlevauent  of 

«s«l  °^r  r9?6  '  ^"  *  '=»"'^'"«*'~"         •«  f"""'"  for  thTa  prog^a.  In 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Innovative  and  Experlsencal  Prograns 


ProRiaa  Purpose  -tnd  Acco«pIl$h»ents 


Accivicy:    Arcs  in  education  proxraia 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Kcviaed 


Authorigat  ion 


Budget 
Eat l«ate 


$500.00Oi-' 


$500,00O^' 


$750,000 


$750,000 


\!    The  *'Artt  In  Education  Ptograa"  wa»  funded  in  fiscal  year  1975  under  the 
~     Ceneral  Education  Proviaiona  Act*. 

Rirpote:  The  purpose  of  this  program   ia  to  encourage  and  assiac  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  eatabliah  and  conduce  programs  in  lAiich  Che  arta  are  an 
integral  part  of  eleiaentary  and  ae^osdary  school  prograis*   Thla  activity  is 
authorized  by  Title  IV,  section  409,  of  Che  Education  Aoendoettts  of  1974» 

Explanation:   Through  arrangcaenca  aade  vlth  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Perfoming  Arts,  grants  are  aade  to,  and  contracts  with.  State  and  local  educa* 
tional  agencies* 

Accoaplislments  in  1975:    In  cooperation  with  the  Kennedy  Center  staff,  support  vas 
provided  for  (1>  three  regional  worltshops;  (2)  thirty-sU  State-based  arts  education 
projects:  (3)  twenty  exhibitions  or  d^onatrat iona  of  exeaplary  State  arts  education 
prograas  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  States;  and  <4)  thirteen  theatrical  and 
twelve  aual^ai  i-rrfomances  at  the  Keraedy  Center  by  outstanding  college  and 
unixrerstcy  groups.        addition,  guidelines,  reguUtions,  aiv3  funding  criteria  were 
developed »  as  well  a5  a  directory  of  key  arts  education  personnel  in  all  of  the 
States.    There  was  consultation  with  State  alliance  for  art«  education  cw«ittees 
(State  and  local  educational  agenciea),  development  of  planning  papers  for  the  arts 
in  education  program,  and  Joint  planning  with  Kennedy  Center  ataff . 

Object Wea  for  1976:    To  identify,  d»onatrate  and  eahlbit  €K«plary  arts  education 
projects  f roa  the  various  States;  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  In  developing 
and  executing  coaprehensivc  plans  for  arta  education. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

lanovacive  and  Experimental  Prograaa 

Program  Purpoae  and  Aei:ompM.hm»..f. 

Acclvlcy:    Packaging  and  field  testing 

1975   1976  

tevlaed  AuthorlzatlolT  Eatlaate 


$1,400,000     $1,400,000        $10O,OOO.000l/  $3,500,000 

~  ^  dUcretlonary  £«d  o£  which  thla  progra. 

"P"""""  of  aucceaaful  apptoaches  and  producta 
S™.^^?""'^/"  °^  Education  auppo«ed  State  a«d'5ncre"ion.ry 

iO^:  oJ^TQ^^^i^"      authorized  by  Title  IV.  aectlon  402  ofihe  Ed^!' 
tlon  taendMnta  of  1974.    That  legUlatlon  authocliea  the  CoMlasioner  to  r.r™^ 
out  apeclal  projects  to  experl«nt  with  new  educatlon.nn?^i°"'«l^e  -Sod. 
technique.,  and  practices  to  .eet  apeclal  or  unique  educMlo^^^ Br?Sl« 
-a  to  oUce  soeclal  e«,h,al»  on  national  eduction  ' 

Acco«plUh«ents  io  1975:    Eaphwls  in  the  first  tvo  ye«rs  of  chis  progrtt  hu  been 
given  CO  Che  Idencif Ic.clon.  valldaclon,  packaging  and  field  ceaclng  of  co»enaa- 
Cory  reading  and  nach  Inscruc  clonal  prograu  for  educaclonally  dlsadvanUgcd  chil- 
dren.   Wlch  funds  approprlaced  chls  year  under  che  Cooperative  geaeatch  Act.  alx 
projecc  lnfor«aclon  packages  concalnlng  che  eaaenclal  coaponenca  of  projects  which 
proved  successful  ac  che  sices  where  chey  were  developed.  wlU  be  fleld-cested  for 
•  second  year  and  revised.    Also,  twelve  new  ptojects  wUl  also  be  Idenclfled  and 
Incorporaced  Inco  projecc  Inforvaclon  packages. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs 

Program  fttrpose  and  Accomplishment 

Activity:    Educational  television  prograxoalng 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised        Authorization  Estimate 

§7,000,000       $7,000,000       $100,000,000^^  $7,000,000 

1/  This  asMJunt  is  for  the  Comdssioner'a  discretionary  fund  of  which  program  is  a 
"*  part* 

purpose:    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  in  support  of  development, 
production  and  installation  of  educational  television  programs,  which  demonstrate  an 
ability  to  help  children  and  adults  learn,  especially  the  disadvantaged  in  their 
school  or  at  home.    In  previous  years  this  program  has  been  funded  "^"i" 
Cooperative  Research  Act  authority.    This  program  is  now  authorized  by  the  Education 
Aaendaents  of  1974,  Title  IV,  Section  403. 

A.rg««Uahaents  in  1975:    Oae  oajor  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Children's  Televiaion 
Workshop  for  the  production  activities  associated  with  Sesame  Street  and  The 
Electric  Company.   The  focus  of  Sesame  Street  is  on  basic  reading  and  arithemetic 
skills  forVresohool  children.    The  Electric  Company  provides  instruction  in  basic 
reading  skills  for- children,  ages  7-10. 

Btnlanaticn:    The  Commlsaioner  will  make  grants  as  determined  necessary  by  W^ional 

nHdi  Olildren's  Television  Workshop  will  be  provided  additional  funds  to  document 

thelr'experiences  and  approaches  through  the  life  of  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion project  so  they  can  be  shared  with  the  educational  comoainlty. 

Other  program*  as  detarmlned  by  the  Coomlaaioner  will  provide  funds  to  develop 
television  programs  relating  to  adolescent  problems,  connunity  education,  and  other 
national  nteds* 

Objectives  for  1976:    To  aupport  the  development  and  demonstration  of  innovative 
edtlcational  television  progrW,  which  demonstrate  an  ability  to  help  children  and 
adults  learn,  especially  the  "disadvanUged"  in  their  school  or  at  home. 
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Interlo  Budget 


Justification 


provide  grints  *nd  co.:tracts  .£ter  Sept«ri,er  30,  1976. 
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Friday,  March  14,  1975. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

WITNESSES 

^^LANOTJO^'   EVANS,   ACTlNa   DEPTTTY   COMMISSIONEB  FOR 
DR.  T.  H.  BELL,  COHHISSIONER  OF  EBTTCATION 
ia)WAB3>  T.  YORK,  DEFITTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
JACK  BILLINOS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE  OP 

PTTBLIC  AFFAIRS 
BEBT  MOGIN,  EVALTTATION  COOBBINATOB 
CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUIXJET  OFFICEB 
BBIAN  M.  STACEY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER  U,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMP- 


point. 

[Mr.  Evans*  biography  and  statement  follow:] 
Xame :  John  W.  Evans. 

Position :  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner,  Office  of  Plannlne. 
Birthplace  and  date :  May  6, 1^  Sablna,  Ohio. 
Education: 

Miami  University,  1950.  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 
Ohio  State  University,  1955,  Master  of  Arts ; 
Ohio  State  University,  1960,  Doctoral  Degree. 
Experience : 

^0  present :  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner,  Office  of  Planning, 
ment.  ^^^"^^  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  Manage- 

tlon^^^    present :  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evalua- 

J^J-JS*         Evaluation  Division.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
AgeW(USU)!^^^  Assistant  Director  for  Research,  United  States  Information 

S^^®^'        American  Research  Division,  USIA. 
1961-04 :  Survey  Research  Analyst,  USIA. 

1957-60:  Research  Associate.  Systems  Research  Group,  OMo  State  University. 
Stat^mversTty  "  Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Sociology,  Ohio 

StatfunivW^s"ity  Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Sociology,  Ohio 

Association  memberships : 

American  Sociological  Association ; 

World  Association  for  Public  Opinion  Research ; 

American  Educational  Research  Association. 

PubUi^tion:  Xumerous  papers  pubjished  in  various  professional  Journals 
(e.g..  Social  Science  Quarterly,  Harvard  Education  Review,  Britannica  Review 
of  American  Education). 

members  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to  present  the  fiscal 
year  1976  request  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  account  which  totals  $112.5  mil- 
lion and  represents  a  net  increase  of  $11.9  million  above  the  1976  level.  This 
appropriation  not  only  includes  program  administration  activity,  but  also  plan- 
nlng  and  evaluation,  advisory  committees,  general  program  dissemination  and  in- 
formation  clearinghouses. 

acUvities^  ^^^^  now  to  the  specifics  of  our  request  under  each  of  the 
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PBOOBAM  ADMXNXSTBATION 


Our  request  of  $100.7  million  and  3,040  positions  for  program  administra- 
tion is  for  the  management  and  support  of  the  Office  of  Education.  This  rep- 
resents  only  2  percent  of  the  total  funds  being  requested  for  all  education  pro- 
grams being  administered  by  the  Office.  Our  objectives  are : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  staff  competency  both  In  the  r^lons  and  heaa- 
quarters  to  Insure  that  recipients  of  funds  In  States  and  local  school  districts 
and  higher  education  Institutions  can  have  timely  and  efficient  access  to  tech- 
nical  assistance  when  needed,  ^lo 

(2)  The  continued  emphasis  on  modem  techniques  of  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination of  vital  information  to  provide  interested  groups  the  data  needed  to 
determine  the  status  and  progress  made  In  educational  programs,  and 

(3)  A  constant  review  of  our  administrative  machinery  to  Insure  we  are  con- 
ducting  our  operations  In  the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  budget  reflects  an  Increased  requirement  of  $8.8  mlllloa  and  167  Posi- 
tions. Significant  decreases  result  from  the  completion  In  fiscal  year  15)io  or 
studies  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1074  and  in  contractual 

^The^request  for  the  167  new  posltlom?  Is  In  three  program  areas:  First,  117 
positions  to  continue  to  strengthen  the  management  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program:  second,  42  positions  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  19<4  Special 
Projects  Act  which  establishes  8  new  Innovative  and  experimental  programs; 
and  third,  8  positions  to  administer  the  expanded  higher  education  Incentive 
grants?  for  State  scholarships  program.  In  the  case  of  the  guaranteed  stiidetit 
loan  program  Increase,  102  of  the  positions  are  for  field  operations  and  15  are 
for  the  central  office.  These  positions  are  very  cost  effective ;  In  fact,  we  antic  - 
pate  that  each  coUector  will  eventually  collect  eight  times  the  cost  of  their  posl- 

^^^Other  objectives  for  these  units  are  to  make  students  more  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  repay  loans,  refining  an  efficient  claims  examination  proc- 
ess, continue  to  encourage  lender  participation  in  the  program,  Increase  collec- 
tions of  student  loans,  and  accelerate  Utlgatlon  of  defaulted  borrowers. 

Additional  manpower  requirements  to  address  other  program  priorities  In  the 
fiscal  year  1976  request  will  be  met  through  a  proposed  reallocation  of  author- 
ized positions  from  activities  proposed  for  termination  or  phaseout. 
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For  planning  and  evaluation,  we  are  requesting  $9  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $2.6  milUon  over  the  comparable  appropriation  for 

^^We^plan^to^use  the  funds  to  achieve  two  main  objectives;  first,  to  continue 
studies  mandated  by  Public  Law  93-580,  and  second,  to  continue  to  conduct  na- 
tlonal  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  or  impact  of  our  major  Federal  educa- 

^^^^As^you^  aTe'aware,  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  the  Congress  man- 
dated over  20  new  studies  and  reiwrts.  Of  these,  10  were  supported  In  th^ 
activity  In  fiscal  year  1975.  Seven  of  these  will  be  continued  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  will  cover  various  aspects  of  ESEA,  title  I,  bilingual  education,  career  educa- 
tion, and  State  uses  of  Federal  evaluation  funds.  In  addition,  a  study  of  coopera- 
tive education  re<iiiested  In  the  fiscal  year  1975  Senate  committee  report  will 
also  be  continued.  ,  , 

To  meet  the  second  objective,  the  conduct  of  national  Impact  evaluations,  we 
will  continue  five  studies  begun  In  fiscal  year  1975  or  prior  years,  and  Initiate 
10  new  studies  In  such  areas  as  vocational  education,  Indian  education,  student 
aid,  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  teacher  corps.  These  studies  will  provide 
objective  Information  about  the  effectiveness  of  tliese  programs,  will  lielp  us  learn 
what  works,  what  does  not  work  and  why,  and  also  will  provide  additional  in- 
put for  tlie  gradually  expanding  annual  evaluation  report  to  Congress. 

In  addition,  a  portion  of  the  funds,  will  be  used  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  approximately  10  planning  studies  on  a  variety  of  major  educational 
problems  and  Issues.  ^        ^  ,  .  _ 

We  arc  now  receiving  and  making  use  of  the  results  of  the  studies  completed 
during  the  last  several  years.  For  example,  our  study  of  the  Interest  subsidy  and 
default  projects  Identified  the  magnitude  of  the  default  problem  and  Influenced 
clianges  In  program  operations,  management,  staffing,  and  regulations.  Our  study 
of  accreditation  and  Institutional  eligibility  has  influenced  new  FTC  regulations 
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mfonmuion  on  adult,  bilingual,  and  community  education. 
I  will  be  glad  to  resix)nd  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  EvA.vs.  should  all  be  clear  that  tliis  appropriation  called 
sa lanes  and  expenses  includes  not  only  the  standard  administrative 
activities— which  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  York,  and  lie  will  be 
spcjikinn:  to  that  area— but  also  planning?  and  evaluation  which  is 
under  my  direct  supervision  and  a  small  amount  of  money  for  public 
aftairs,  or  what  we  have  called  general  program  dissemination. 

Mr.  F  1,001).  This  is  the  last  appropriation  under  the  1976  budget  for 
the  very  important  Office  of  Education.  We  have  gone  through  various 
justihcations  for  this  budget  request.  Wo  find  out  they  total  almost  $8 
billion  and  as  usuaK  some  of  the  justifications  are  freed,  and  some  not 
so  good.  In  examining  the  justifications  for  S.  &  E.,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, we  are  struck  by  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  of  information 
you  have  provided  for  this  account.  You  might  note  it  contains  122 
pages,  all  in  English.  That  is  much,  much  more  than  even  the  justifica- 
tion  for  the  whole  elementary  and  secondary  education  appropriation 
which  IS $2.2 billion. 

Why  did  you  devote  so  much  space  to  the  justification  of  just  $112.5 
million  when  there  are  other  budgets  many  times  greater  than  that? 

Air.  Evans.  The  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Chainnan,  is  that  we 
are  keenly  aware  that  this  committee  has  been  critical  of  OE's  program 
adniinistration.  And  our  S.  &  E.  rerpiests  have  been  reduced.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Office  of  Education  is  under  continual  pressure  from 
the  Congress,  your  committee,  other  committees,  and  from  various  con- 
stituencies for  not  monitoring  certain  programs,  not  having  certain 
things  lip  to  snuff  with  respect  to  audits  and  so  on.  We  also  are  aware, 
Mr.  (  hairmaiK  that  the  actual  amount  of  pei-sonnel  and  administrative 
cost  per  grant  dollar  and  program,  have  actually  been  going  down,  not 
up.  So  the  general  stereotype  that  we  are  administratively  fat  or  get- 
ting fatter,  is  not  correct.  We  feel,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  a 
proper  job  on  these  programs,  there  is  a  need  to  have  adequate  admin- 
istrative support. 

Mr.  FrooD.  Suppose  you  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record,  the  latest 
organizational  chart  you  have  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 
OFI:ICE  OF  EDUCATION 

MSAD      MARCH  1.1975 


REGIONAL 
OFMCCS: 

MttOMI 


MOMMM 

MOMNV 
MOKMVI 
MOMMVW 
MQMMVM 


Office  Of 

CAnttn  COUCATION 


OFFICE  Of  THE  COMMtSSlONEII 
COtdMISSIONEII  Of  EDUCATION 
T.H.t*il 


EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  COMMISStOWn 


OFFICE  Of  MAMAOEMENT 
ocnnv  coiMiiwtONtft 
E«iar#T.Vo<t.Jr. 


tUREAUOf 
OCCUPATIONAL  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

V)WUainf.Pi«rCa 


BUREAU  Of  EDUCATION 
fORTHEHANOICAFFEO 

OCPtIt  V  CO*U*ttStOM(ll 

EtfwtnW  MartiA 
Acting 


■^T.N.»«ll 
COWISSIONCR  Of  COUCATION 


MARCH  1.1975 


TEACNEIlCOMf 
OWICTM 


MOHTTOWAO 
PIMCTOO 

llw»L»WiM«y 


OFnCCOFMMUC 
AfVAJM 


OfFtCSOfHANNIMO 

OCn/TV  CMMMttOMCn 

J«luiW.EfafM 


BUREAU  OF 
POSTSECONOAIIV 
EDUCATION 

OC  »Ut  V  COMMSUOM  M 
$  W  H«iitH 
AcUAfl 


OFFICE  Of  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


MMrtV  COtMMiitOtNN 

WIttiam  O.OammtftJr 


BUREAU  Of  SCHOOL 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
REGIONAL  OFRCES 


CflWISSrO«l  Of  COUCATIOM 


$EPT€MBiR  1.1974 


WQIONIIfNCWVOM) 
>1KI 


MOIONViOMCAiOl 


mom  IX 

lUMflUNOtCOt 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATfON 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


r.v.  wit 

coifissioiica  or  e(x<ATioii 

ASSISTANT  COMtlSSKMCa  fm 


JANUARYJ,  1975 


MMMMTIOII  tt«VICt$ 
OlVttMN 


B6Z 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 


orricc  OF  mamaccmcht 

OCPUTY  CO«MffrSSK>N€ll 


ASSOCUTCDfniTY 
COMMHIKXHH 


KMSOMfCLANO 
rMAIMNGMVTSlOM 


MANAGCMCNT  SVSTtMS 
ANO  ANALYSIS  M  ^tSlOM 


OfFKCOFGUARANTUO 
STtlO(NTUMM« 


AOMlMISnUTIVC 
SCItVlCfSOtVfStOM 


t<ffySS:*A!a  Of  fOliCATJO* 


iTssio^KK  rem  numokkt 


MARCH  1.1975 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
OFFICE  OF  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 


-  AUnTfco  4TiiOf>rT  torn 


Of  nCC  Of  GUAMNTCtO  STUOCKT  LOANS 
ASSOCUTC  CO«MNSSK>N(K 
K*fwt*«lJLK«M 


JANUARY  1. 1975 


DIVISlOIIOf 
MOGMM  OCVtLOfMCNT 


OlVtSIOMOfOHIUTIOMAL 


OMCCTO* 
Vtcmt 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  PLANNING 


CCWiSSIutW  OF  tCUCAlIO.1 


OTFICCOFPlANNtNG 

ocnirr  comwissk>hcr 


JoltnW.C**R» 
Actinf 


SEPTEMBER  1,1974 


OfflCfOrnANNINO 
CVALUAflON 


OTFICEOf  LCOISIATION 
UMTANT  COMMMfOMM 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOK 
OFFICE  OF  PLANNINC 
OFFICE  OF  PLANNING,  BUDGETiNG,  AND  E/ALUATION 


OfFICCOFPUlNNINO, 
BUDOCTING  ANO  EVALUATION 


ASSISTANT  COMMtSSlOttCK 


APPHMD: 

PlWlMNG,  BUOGtTtftG  AW  CVAlUATtW 


SEPTEMBER  1. 1974 


CLCMCifTAAV  ANO 
SCCONOARVOIVTftlON 


OiMC10« 


raSTSCCONOAAVANO 
INTtANATIONAL 
•yVlftlON 


VOCATIONAL  ANO 
MNOKAmODtVltlON 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
ANO  AOULT  COUCATION 

OCPUTYCOMMlSSlONCn 


ASSOCIATE  COMMlSSIONCA  FOfI 
AOULT.VOCATiONAUTtCHNICAUA 
MANPOWCn  eOUCATION 
at«H«tH  Bwatll 
Ac«(ig 

ASSOCIATE  coMMissiONcn  fon 

OCCUPATIONAL  njlNNlNO 
 CtorKiH-tuntll  


mVtSlON  Of  AOULT 
EOUCATION 


omtCTon 
PaulV.DtNitr 


OlVlSiON  OF  VOCATIONAL' 
ANO  TECHNICAL 
EOUCATION 

CHMCTOH 

EtfwInLNwRpr 

AtttAQ 


CO«IS^I0.-.tR  Of  COUCATIOH 

OEPUIT  CWISSlONCft  FOR 
OCWAUOSAl  AW  AOUIT  CDUCATIOfI 


FEBRUARY  1. 1975 


DIVISION  Of  M/  NPOWE  R 
OEVELOfMENTANO 
TfUINING 

IN»CCTO« 

Ho«ir4A.M«t«)«w« 


DIVISION  Of  fUWARCH 
ANO')EMONtTIIATION 


(MCCTOM 

Ho«a(«fH|tlfli 


DIVISION  Of 
OCCUPATIONAL 
PLANNINO 

vacant 


DIVISION  Of 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT 

CMMCtOA 

WlWlam  T.C«rttr 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  Vt/ELFARE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


MMEAU  Of  COUCATIOM  FOR 
-mCHAMNCAmO 

OCfUTV  COtMMtlONCft 


Auocuaocnnnr  coMMtttioNf  n 

>l»>trt>.Ntw»n 


COWISSIONEft  Of  ECXKATiON 

Uwln  «.  Kartln  c  /.    ,  ^ 

(Actlnt)  //^.-^- 
DEPUTY  C(HtISSION£K  TOR 
tOUCATIOW  fO«  THE  HAW1CAI>PE0 


MARCH  1.1975 


DfVISKM  Of  INMOVATtON 
ANOOCVtLOMMNT 


OiMCTOA 
VM«M 


MVItlOMOfMllSOMNCL 
MtfAIUTION 

MMCTOH 
ArtHtf  


OIVItlON  OP  AtMTAMCC 
TO  tTATlt 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 


BUREAU  OF  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
OCfUTY  COMMISSIONER 
S  w<Htrr*H 
 AcHftg  


ASSOCIATE  OEruTY  COMMISSIONER 
S,W,Htrt*H 


ASSOCIA  rE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
STIIDCMT  ASSISTANCE 


Jo^nD.p^HUp• 


ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
iNSTITUTlONALOCVCLOPMENT* 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 


CCWiSSlONfR  or  [OUCAIION 

S.V.  Herrctl,  Actln( 
CCPUU  COWISSION£R  fO« 
POSUfCWCARY  fOUCAUOH 


FEBRUARY  1,1975 


DIVISION  Of 

institutional 
dcvclopment 


«n«tB.Ptay*r 


DIVISION  Of 
INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Rob«rtL«*ttm* 

Acting 


DtVI^ONOFTKAININQ 
AND  FACILITIES 


OmtCTOII 

Rlcli«rtfR.Hotdfn 


DIVISION  OF  BASIC 
AND  STATE  STUDENT 
GRANTS 

P*l*rK.U.Voi9t 


DIVISION  Of  STUDENT 
SUPPORT  AND  FECIAL 
PROGRAMS 


L*OA*rd  H.  0.  $p«*rm*n 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


OFFICE  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 


APPRtWT: 


COHHISSIONCR  or  COUCATION  ,  I 
OCPUTY  COmlSSIONCR 


FEBRUARY  1. 1975 


OfncC  Of  INOtAN  eOUCATIOM 
OWUTY  COMMMtOMUl 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIcJilSBiD  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


BUREAU  OP  SCH^^OL  SVSTEMP, 
OCf>UTV  COMMISSION  En 

Robtrtil  Wbttlti 
Acting 


ASSOCIATE  0EfUTVCOMMi$SIONEll 
ActMif 

ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEll  FOR  EQUAL 
EDUCATKMAL  CPTORTUNITY 
MOGRAMS 
Htrm«nR.O«Wk«rt 


ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
COMFCNSATORV  EDUCATIONAL 
FROORAMS 

j«iiflaR«4rtffw*< 


ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  STAIE 
ANO  LOCAL  EOUCATICNAl  FROGRAMS 

Tlw<M«J.SurM 


DIVISION  OF  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
OFFORTUNtry  FROCRAM 
OFCRATIONS 

OMfCTOM 


DIVISION  OF  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
OFFORTUNITY  FROCRAM 
DEVELOFMENT 

OtMCTM 

Swunn*  Frict 


DIVISION  Of 
SUFFLEMENTARV 
CENTERS  AND  SERVICES 

OUUClOtk 
LttE.Wtcklint 


DIVISION  Of  STATE 
ASSISTANCE 


Alph«u«U  White 


Office  Of 
LilRARlESANO 
LCANNING  RCSOURCCS 


OKkH»t* 
ActtwQ 


T.H.B»n 

COW|SSIO\[R  01  EOuallOM 
(Acttnc) 


MARCH  1, 1975 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGCO 


Rleli«rtftF«M«r 


onnsiONOfFouow- 

TNROUQH 


ONKCTM 

RM««ftryC.WIlt#ii 


OIVISIOftMXijUNQUAL 


OIVIS>«^Of 
TECHNOLOGY  ANO 
ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION 
OMCCtM 

W>ltetRog4w 


01  VISION  OF  DRUG 
EDUCATION.  NUTRITION 
ANO  HEALTH  FROGRAMS 

MKCtM 
H*l««RNMrHf 


oivisiONOFt6t6dc 

ASSISTANCE  M 
PEOCRAUVAFPtCTED 
AREAS 


WIMMitltnMf 
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Xow,  III  vour  stiitoiucut,  von  luoutiou  thi?  ii^rmv  :i.04()  positions  for 
program  achniuistratioii.  Has  this  total  stalling  for  the  Olhcc  of  hdii- 
catioii,  been  fairly  constant  in  reeent  yoais?         ^  . 

Mr.  York.  It  has  gone  up  slightly,  Mr.  Cliairiiiaii,  in  1970,  for 
example,  we  are  requesting  167  additional  jwsitioiis  over  and  above 
those  authorized  for  tis  in  1975.  _  ,    i  •       *  *r 

Mr.  Flood.  What  was  the  utiiiiherof  i)ositioiis  yoii  had  in  that  otlice, 
sav,5  Years  ago^ 

*Mr.*YonK.  In  I97a  we  had  •2,029  positions. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  did  yon  have  5  yea rs  ago  i 

Mr.  YouK.  I  wotiUl  have  to  provide  that  for  tlu»  record. 

Mr.  Flood.  All  right,  stippose  yon  do  that. 

[The  ill  format  ion  follows  :1 

AUTHORIZED  POSITIONS 


fiscal  year 

Total 
number  of 
authoiued 
positions 

Minus 
Indians 

Minus  supp. 
ctr.  AC 

Minus  Irans. 
acct. 

Comp.  adj. 
for  NCeS 

Comp.  total 

^101 

-160 
-140 
-119 

-35 

-35  . 

-146 
-146 
-16) 
-169 
-171 

2.«€(+l8) 
2.6I4(+I5) 

2.629(+205> 
2.«34(+m 

2.9IK+I67) 
3.071 

2.98S 
3.172 
13.176 

SO 
50  . 
54 
54 

1976  

13.J67 

>  Ettimitat. 

Do  these  requested  amounts  reflect  the  now  chissif  5-percent  ecirmjr 
on  cost  of  livinsr  increases  proposeil  by  the  President  { 

Mr.  YouK.  There  is  no  inilation  factor  iiiehided  m  these  amounts. 
Tlioo  percent  is  included. 

yU:  Flood.  Does  that  reflect  the  5-percent  ceiling  i 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Yes. 

STANnAHn  l.KVKI.  I'.SKU  CIlAltCKS 

Mr.  Ki.oo».  Yo.i  want  an  increase  for  standard  level  user  charfres. 
Never  mind  the  merits,  but  how  was  the  aniount  calcnhiteU  f 

\tr.  YouK.  The  -.nnonnt  is  ba.sicall.v  culctiluted  thronjih  the.clmrfrc. 
levied  against  ns  by  the  GSA  for  rent  and  the  various  services  pro- 
vided tons  hv  the  (JS.V.  ,  »|,„ 

Mr.  Flood.  What  would  lnipl)eii  if  we  did  not  go  aloii/;  \Mtli  the 

"'m?!'\4kk.  I  believe  in  the  past  year,  in  the  iiscal  year  l!»7r,  ap- 
propriation, in  fact,  there  was  some  reduction  provided  foi  that 

"Tr"Mn.LKR.  T«o  things  can  liuppeu.  Of  coui-s^.,  the  Oilice  of  Kdi- 
cation  e".  be  hurt  by  m.t  having  enough  rental  space  and  .proper 
mrinteiuu  ce  of  existii.g  space ;  auH  the  (Jener.il  Services  Adniims  ra- 
S  could  be  hurt  bi-canse  mat  of  that  money  g<K.s  into  a  fund  to  help 
coustrnct  general  purpo.se  l.nildings  for  the  Ooyernnient. 

Mr  FuK)D  Yon  must  work  pix'tty  closely  with  th  GhA. 

fu-.  luuin.  YL  As  you  know,  you  had  a  pretty  complicated  sup- 
plemental relative  to  social  security. 
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ti»,\Mii,n) vii:ii  ri:(H;i:  \.ms 

Mr  Fumm).  XUvv  nil  tho  lifarinir<  Jind  nr-:uniont.s  ivlntiw  to  tho 
rony.»lHl:i!ion,  ^^vvr  U^A  lo  Ih-IK-np  ihis  uould  KshI  to  n  nnidi  more 
olliriont  ;mmI  Miiiplilird  iiiHliod  t>r  ndiiiiiiisinuitMi. 

Aow.  for  posiiioiH  in  ihc  iMiivau  of  tho  -rhool  .svstoin?.  wo  iin<|  Iuto 
liM\vexoi%  III)  i!,viv:is,^  in  il„^  uuniluM'  of  proplr  lo  :nhninisior  tluw  pro' 
irnnn<  you  mv  mlkni':  niMjni.  Slnm-rly  <mhmi-1,,  vxanlv  ns  ni:mv  now 
jolK  aiy  rr.|nny«l  lo  ndinnaMoi-  tin*  r^m-oliilatnl  proLn-ani,  a^'liavo 
iM'on  olnnnnitnl  hy  plia.vjiir  onf  tho  rato^oiionl  pro^rnnn. 

How  in  thr  world  i'„nM  tins  liappon^  Aiv  von  sinipiv  slinlllin*' 
piM)plo  aronnd  do\yn  tlioiv  from  t)no  tlosk  to  anoihoi*?  * 

Mr.  ^  oi;k.  No.  sir.  Onr  ro.|uo>t  (nv  m.;,,-  IWi  <lors  not  fnrtlier 
mlihv  thrso  |iirniv<  horanM*  .V»  ponvin  t)f  tllo  i'.)nsolid:,tion  fnnds  will 
IH*  lor  tlio  ratfirori<':u  pr«»;r:'ain'*. 

Mr.  nnu.  Tlio  .'ouMdidation  will  not  ho  fnllv  oflVrtivo  until 
In  tho  ooinin-  ii.M-al  voar,  Iialf  will  Ix*  oonsolidatod  and  half  in  the 
nnlixnlnal  irrant  mold.  Last  voar.  Mr.  Chainnan,  tho  Oflioo  of  Kdn- 
oat  ion  nn  iratoti  thox  rindd  ho  out  JOO  positions  if  oonsolidation  was 
oilooiiMl  that  .war.  IVo  did  not  olfoi-t  oon-olitlation  hut  wo  lo-^t 
posituMis.  Yiux  mitrhl  si\,  \\h\  aro  tht^  li^rnivs  tho.<aino?  \Vo  havo  had 
an  onornionv  worlchunl  iniToa^o.  I  h:ivo  not  hoon  ahlo  to  withdraw 
that  panh'ular  nnnihor  rr«)ni  thoir  onrront  <hitios. 

Mr.  Ffoui).  Why  do*^s  it  tako  :*7  pooplo  to  adinini.^tor  tho  snj)port 
ainl  innovniion  «'on>olnlatotl  programs  and  yot  onlv  sown  pooplo  for 
tho  hhnmo>  and  h-aininir  ro.conroo*;?  Thoro  is  :»  j)r«)«rrain  eortainlv 
i-onipara hlo  in  ^iy.o  and  t'«)inplo\ity  and  ovor\thinir.  Whv  oidv  sovou*? 
W  ho  w  f ho  whilo  hairotl  hoy  dt)\\n  thoro  wh*)  ran  answoV  this?  Hotter 
t^ot  fo^^^fcthcpon  thatono. 

M<.  Unrmt.  Thoro  aro  il  positions  ro<inostod  for  lihrario^  and  learn- 
ni;r  resoinvos.  That  i.;  a  re«!ionalixod  proirraui  in  part,  11  of  tliose 
ptwituHis  will  show  up  nndor  tho  aooonut  for  tho  ro^nonal  oflioos. 

Mr.  lU:u..  .Vdditionally,  wo  havo  not  oouiplotod  a  oonsolidation  as 
yot.  W  o  :iri»  st  ijl  «)porat  injr  undor  t ho  oatoirorioal  jrnint. 

Mi\  Kv  w-i/rho  natni-o  «)f  thos(»fwo  projrrains  isnnitedifTeront.  One 
t<Mids  to  IH^  hiriroly  a  State  irrant  pronrrain.  tho  ofhor  Fedoral. 
>lr.  Ft.oon.  Tlioy  aiv  ooniparahlo  in  size? 

M\\  Kv\\<.  Ono  involves  dishni-sinir  jrrants  for  athninistnition  at 
the  .*st;no  lovid.  the  oihor  is  tho  oan  of  worms  von  jnst  mentioned  with 
nniltiplo  pro^rrams.  lhonsan<lsof  snhmiftalsainl  review:^,  and  analvsi»i? 
of  I  hose. 

rON*Sfi:r.\NT  COST  yNCllK.NSE 

Mr.  FuMiii.  An  in*-r<^as<^  of  i^^lMO  for  a  oonsnltant  who  is  jroinir  to 
otloratlviooon  this  pi'o^n-ani.  Is  that  roally  lu^'ossarv?  Kspooially  since 
yon  say  thoyo  are  in<h»od  lunoh  simpler  projrrams*  How  come?  IFow 
do  yon  add  that  np^ 

Mr.  VoKK.  \yo  are  mriiMUly  atttMiiptinir  to  m  np  the  eonsolidation. 
.\t  tho  samo  tinio.  wo  :uv  rnnnin«r  nil  thoso  onte«rorieal  pro«ri'ams  in 
order  to  havo  tho  ro<onrros  roady  to  Sv^t  np  the  eousoH(hition.  We  are 
nsinirs«)nio additional  ronsnltinir  pei*sonn(d. 

Mr.  Fu<Min.  .•^<!.*M)0  for  a  oonsnltant  for  a  mnoh  simpler  pro^n-iui? 

.\rr.  YouK.  Vos. 

yiw  Hi:u..  Tho  oonsolidation  will  not  bo  eon»plotod  nntil  1077.  It 
will  be  phased  in. 

O 
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MAN.UJKAIKN'I  SVSTKMS  and  .\X.\LYSIS  DIVISION' 

Mr.  Flood.  Whiit  luv  proven  benefits  to  the  Ofliee  of  Eiluciitioii  of 
having  102  people  in  nuuuigenient  systems  luul  analysis?  What  do 
they  do  i  Think  np  wiivs  to  reorgiinize  the  ollice  ? 

Mr.  YoKK.  Xo.  TIkmV  are  a  whole  series  of  things  related  to  that  pi-o- 
gram.  All  our  computer  activities  fall  in  that  area,  the  ADP,  our  auto- 
matic data  processing  activities,  .1'  4. 

Many  of  our  pi'ogranis  are  supported  by  computerr/ed  systems  to 
accumidate  tlatiu  The  BOGS  program  has  things  sinnlav  to  that.  All 
of  the  sjjpport  for  the  computer,  the  specialized  type  of  pei-sonneK  and 
the  cou-.puter  people,  are  in  the  management  systems  and  analysis 
division.  That  division  also  includes  the  adiuinistrative  budget  branch 
which  put  toirethei-  this  I'iil-page  justilicatiox . 

As  to  ojjr 'in-house  management  analysis  capability  we  are  tvymg 
veiy  hard  to  move  forward. 

GC.UUNTEED  STUDENT  LOAN' 

yiv.  Flood.  How  cost-elFective  are  the  117  positions  for  the  guar- 
anteed  student  loan  program  ?  Somebody  might  say  can  we  not  sunply 
live  Avith  the  high  default  rate  and  .-^ave  money? 

Mr  YouK.  These  will  have  some  efl'ect  on  the  default  rate.  Again, 
we  are  adding  to  the  collection  stall'  in  the  field.  For  each  manager  of 
activity  which  we  do  not  get.  we  lose  $43,000  that  year  because  we  did 
not  have  that  collector  in  place.  Each  collector  has  the  pri^pect  of 
retuniing  $13,000  to  the  Federal  Government  in  collections.  Many  of 
these  pel^ons  will  be  going  into  our  regional  offices.  The  majority  of 
them  will  be^  additional  coTlectoi^  to  further  implement  the  pvograin. 

\<rixh\.  to  address  this  problenu  there  are  significant  problems  with 
individual  lendei-s.  It  will  be  necessao'  to  get  out  and  visit  them  more 
often. 

POSITIONS  FOR  IMPACTED  AID 

Mr  Fi  QQi).  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  take  a  look  at  those  major 
changes  which  you  say  will  take  place  in  the  impacted  aid  program  m 

Why  are  vou  not  requesting  new  jobs  to  administer  this  program | 
You  are  not  asking  for  any  now  jobs  to  administer  this  program.  At 
the  present  time,  vou  have  only  46  people  tiding  to  work  out  a  very, 
very  complicated 'plan  involving  thousands  of  school  districts.  You 
didnot  askforasinglenewjobforthat.Why? 

Mr  Bei  l.  The  total  number  of  staff  that  we  can  ask  for  herc  relates 
to  the  ovemll  picture  for  the  Department  befoi-e  the  Government.  Tins 
total  number  is  the  ma.ximum  amount  that  we  felt  we  could  seek  under 
the  restraints  we  have  now.  ,    .      ,  y  e 

Mr  MnxKR.  I  think  vour  question  overemphasizes  the  comnle.xity  ot 
the  task  The  toughest  job  is  to  compute  the  formula  but  that  is  not 
a  bier  people-using  job.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will  require  more  people  if 
we  luive  to  administer  the  current  law.  But  I  do  not  think  our  egis- 
lative  proposal  is  that  much  of  a  people-user  because,  after  the  alloca- 
tion is  made,  it  is  the  States  who  have  the  problem.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Beil.  Our  budget  reallv  is  based  upon  the  administration  s  leg- 
islative proposals.  I  anticipate  in  the  oversight  hearings  before  Cliair- 
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mail  Perkins,  tliei  e  wiis  a  grout  deal  of  interest  in  sin.plifvin.'  the  law 
V.e  ai-e  l.op.ng  it  will  be  amended  and  siinplifv  onr  bn(|.ret%SVl  s 
sTbilStted  '"■"'''•^'^      '''''  '^*^'''^'"''°»  ^vfech  will  be 

5I.\XP0\VE1{  UTILIZATION 

.r.mnm^^'T*:. Sivcn  ns  a  -ootl  deal  of  infonnation  Iieiv  re- 
gi  I  dug  the  new  manpower  utilization,  this  data  support  in- svstem 
wliatisthepuriwseof  thatsvstem^  U"'""^  system, 

of  .Si*  "tilizatioii  is  basicallv  to  do  a  better  fob 

of  iiclatuig  our  iiiainK>wer  to  the  job  we  have  to  do,  workload  fajto"^ 
and  criteria,  m  order  to  do  a  better  job.  i  an  mtioi^, 

Mr.  Flood.  Tliiis  far,  has  it  served  any  pnri^sc  at  all  ? 

.Ur.  VoRK.  larticularly  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  nro.rram 

deal  w  til,  ct  ceter.0  A\e  arc  iii  the  process  of  trying  to  inii)lemeiit  it 
thmiighoiit  the  Olliee  of  Education. 'Hie  fii^t  proln-am  w"?    tl  e  ^ 
ent  loan  piogi-ani.  It  was  a  little  easier  to  iinplement  there,       a  i 

tlZ  in  |TS"h  '"'r'yf.'""  '"'"«n'mgrai„s  and  imftii  j 
mat  III  piaeo  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

.\DVISORy  COUNCILS 

Ml-.  Flood.  Why  are  thei-e  no  funds  requested  for  the  advisoiy  conn- 
nls  on  eqiui  ity  of  educational  oppoitiinitv.  and  on  extoiisiJn  and 
A  I"  VnL'^r'""''  •         I'^PPened?  Has  tiie  law  run  o„?on  thitT 

\rl'  "Jl  proposing  that  they  cease  to  exist  ? 

bo  in  existence  legislation  runs  out,  the  program  will  no  longer 

Mr.  Flood.  You  want  to  continue  the  advisory  councils  on  environ- 
mental education  and  ethnic  heritage  studies,  but  in  auothei  "a  Hf 
the  budget  you  aix;  suggesting  terminating  tli(4c  two  programs.  \VlVv? 
tiiiiied,  si°"'"  ^'       ^''S's'"''""  tJ'ose  councils  be  con- 

Mr.  Flood.  Here  is  another  program  you  arc  pi-oposiii.r  to  cut  In- 
more  than  oO  nercent-education  pmfessions  dovelopu  ent.  Yet  vm  aS 
requostiiig  additional  funds  for  tile  advisorv  coimeil.  " 
u„.,L     f^'    P'"-  -^^r-  Chairman,  the  lize  of  the  council  and  the 

tt't^i'ir"  "-^ '''''  ^''^^"^"^  -'>'ch 

 -^'^  -lif  S'z! 

gi'm^rSniriM;;;?        -""-•^«i"c"tiouai  pi.. 

Mr.  Yoi:k.  It  is  beiii<rsct  up. 

Al?TOM.\TF.D  D.\T.\  PnoCKSSIXG 

(vj^fmiuMlt^''*     ""•^^     "'"^  antoiiiatod  dafa  processing  for 

Mr.  VonK,No,sir, 
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Mr.  Flood  Will  tlu>  Office  of  Education  have  its  own  equipment  ? 

Mr.*  Flood.  H  von  are  not,  are  you  considering  such  an  expenditure? 
Mr.  York.  A  large  iiortion  of  that  is  related  to  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  m.)granL ,As  you  W,  in  the  pas^^^^^^^ 


10  move  lo  a  cuiurtti;icu  la^my  .  ff «  process  l_ 

moving  out  of  the  HEW  facility  because  it  does  not  have  the  \olume 
or  complexity  to  handle  what  we  want  to  do. 

IXFORMATION  CLEARIXGHOUSES 

Mr.  Flood.  What  will  the  clearinghouses  do  and  who  will  use  them? 
Mn  Bell.  These  are  required  by  the  law. 
Ms.  Beebk.  There  are  four  required. 

Mr.  Flood.  Who  is  going  to  use  them?  ,    ,  i.   j  ^ 

Ms.  Beebk.  Conununitv  education,  bilingual  and  adult  education. 
Those  are  the  three  councils  funded  hei-e.  The  fourth  is  under  the 
Special  Projects  Act.  They  have  a  variety  of  functions  in  the  law, 
essentially  to  collect  information  and  actively  disseminate  it.  The 
communitv  education  clearinghouses  will  be  under  Jube  Ji-n^lamt; 
the  bilinmiaU  jointly  between  Office  of  Education  and  National  Edu- 
cation Institute;  the  adult  program  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pierce. 
These  will  all  be  done  through  grants  and  contracts. 

Mr.  Flood.  Those  are  the  users,  too? 

Ms.  Beebe.  Yes. 

DRUG  ABCSE 

Mr.  Flood.  Why  are  seven  people  needed  to  administer  the  drug 
abuse  education  program?  You  have  not  asked  for  a  dime  in  this  pro- 
gram for  1975  or  1976.  .    .  -        .  , 

Mr.  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  continuing  need  to  wind  up 
that  proimim.  There  are  grants  which  have  been  granted  which  have 
to  be  clo^d  out^  We  are,  to  a  large  degree,  providing  that  type  of  serv- 
ice  and  technical  assistance  to  the  States  dealing  witlx  their  own 

^Mn  Evans.  There  are  others  where  the  program  is  actually  forward 
funded. 

FLAKNINQ  AKD  EVALUATION 

Mn  Flood.  How  does  this  Planning  and  Evaluation  Section  deter- 
mine what  evaluations  should  be  imdertaken  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Evans.  We  first  develop  an  annual  evaluation  plan  which  is  re- 
viewed and  approved.  On  the  basis  of  that,  we  take  the  money  we  have 
and  allocate  it  to  the  top  needs.  Then  we  design,  in  my  office,  a  series 
of  projects  to  collect  the  data  on  that  program.  Then  we  obtain  a  con- 
tractor to  do  the  field  work  for  us. 

studies  aid  congress 

Mr.  Flood.  How  responsive  is  this  office  to  the  needs  of  Congress? 
Particularly  last  year,  during  the  consideration  of  those  educational 
amendments.  Do  you  remember  that? 
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at^tf^S'  wf'/      /  ^''i"''  ^''^  Congxvss  a  lot  of  help 

"t  tiut  time.       earned  out  some  vei-v  fast  work  on  tlu>  Hfln  V 

^^X:!:::^;st:^  ^'^■^'^i 

dt''^:;Sr™,'^:;!,,r''°''"' 

vo^m^'lOT'rill^te  Sf"'  Vr'?-,Mr.  Cl,ni™,ui,  which  I  hopo 
m  li«vs  sen  (o  you  some  27  s™hio(ion  stiulta  ami  are  to  Zf; 

PR00R.V3r  DISSE3nXATI0X 

th.tpiMjLrssss?''''''"^^ 

Mr.  Fi.oon.  mo  selects  these  thinfrs^ 

Mr.  BiLuN-Gs.  Mostly  tlie  Deputy  Commissioners. 
'  Vr  ST^?"!  ^^Pi!!^'  Comn.issioner  for  Education. 
M?.  Bife In'd  m";Sli?.'P"'^'  ^"-"-oners  in  the  Office,  sitting  with 

IXFCRM.\TIOX  OX  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Flood.  This  may  be  rhetorical,  but  whv  do  von  nlm  i  moinr 
dissemination  on  metrication  ?  '       ^     ^  ""^""^ 

...  S\  ^'"!^  ■  <^"''^-"■'•s.s  l.a5  i-efnsed  time  and  time  a-un  to 

inundate  any  conversion  to  the  metric  system  in  this  com  i  v 3  v .? 

i^xi'''"  ^^^^  ^l"'  Icfrislivtion  also  indicates  this  in  t).P 

^alllabIe  Icadtime  m  irett  U"  i-oadv  fm- Hi-if  i  . 

ready  for  it.  ^'"'"'^  '^""J  loi  tliat,  ^retting  onr  school  system 

f  mn!!/;«j"'  "'1''  ■■?"  ^fO'"f^     I'l'  ""e  of  the  biggest  ediicv 

•n   il/f    f"^  "r"  '".^'^>ooIs  bnt  ont  in  the  whole  adult  woHd   In t 
wo  «ill  face  for  a  longtime  when  w  move  to  that. 

STCDKNT  AID  AXXOfXCEMEXTS 

nl«[^  ^^""•i^^?-^''"  y^'J  l"°P"-'**  Spots  on  radio  and  TV 

aboiit^Fedei-al  student  aid  programs  other  t/ian  basic  ^pSunity 
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Does  that  meim  that  you  have  dotermiiied  that  the  informa- 
tion on  basie  opportunity  «rrants  has  ahvatly  bren  sufliciontly  dissemi- 
nated or  what  ? 

Mr.  Iiii.LiN(;s.  No. 

We  don't  think  they  are  enough.  These  aiv  in  addition. 
Mr.  I*'u)on.  Wh  v  is  it  exrhided  here  i 

Mr.  Bii.i,ix«s.  These  aiv  in  addition  to  the  spots  that  woukl  pi*o- 
lUiced  for  basie  opportunities  irnuit.>.  *rhe>e  are  for  another  propani 
of  student  aid  in  adtlition  to  basie  opportunity  *riinits. 

Fnfoitunately  we  do  not  have  money  for  tliis  type  of  thing  so  we 
try  to  tariret  into  areas  that  are  missing. 

IvKDisTiuurriox  or  I^osrnoxs  in  Fisc.vi.  Yk.m^  11)75 

Mr.  MiniKL.  La>t  year  when  you  came  up  here  with  your  supple- 
mental request  for  the  K(hieati(m  Amendments  of  1974 — U.K.  61) — ^\'on 
d'ul  not  reipiest  any  acUlitional  positions.  How  did  you  take  care  of  the 
athlitional  workload  generated  by  that  rather  significant  piece  of 
legishition  ? 

Mr.  YoiUv.  Rather  than  supplementing  our  fiscal  year  1975  request 
to  implement  the  Kdueation  Amendments  of  1974,  we  redistributed 
the  positions  workinjr  from  our  ^i^eal  year  1975  proposal.  You  will  re- 
call that  reiiuest  had  antiripated  education  consolidation  and  a  cor- 
re.^pondinjr  120  position.-,  to  implement  consolidation.  Along  with  the 
redistribution  of  these  120  po.^ition.-..  additional  >hifts  were  made  from 
programs  that  includeil  emergency  .school  aid.  supplementary  services 
andcentei-s.  international  activities,  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education,  ami  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 


Mr.  MiriiEi..  Of  the  107  new  positions  requested,  117  are  for  in- 
ci-eased  collection  efforts  \inder  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  You 
indicate  that  each  one  will  rettirn  to  the  Government  eight  times  what 
he  will  cost.  How  doyoii  ari'i\'e  at  this  figure? 

Mr.  YouK.  Only  'i7  of  the  1()7  new  positions  luv  associated  with  col- 
lection. In  1970.  tlu  collection  staff  will  consist  of  172  collection  posi- 
tions, an  increase  of  *i7  positions. 

At  the  time  this  estimate  was  pi-epared  we  calculated  an  annuril 
recovery  of  $79 J. CO  per  colleetoi*  man-year,  eight  times  more  than  their 
anmial  salaries  of  $9,895.  Mon»  recent  data*  however,  shows  a  cost 
effectiveness  relation>)iip  of  10  to  1.  assuming  an  annual  salary  of 
$9,895  and  an  annual  recovery  rate  of  $98,950. 


Ml'.  MiciiKL.  In  contrast  with  the  return  aeci'uing  f  I'om  those  guar- 
anteed loan  positions,  the  42  new  positions  remie-sted  to  carry  out  the 
Special  Projects  Act  are  not  likely  to  provide  any  such  measurable 
retiM-n.  The  $635,000  reqiiired  to  fiind  these  positions  wo\ild  probablv 
be  best  off  left  in  t!ie  Tieasiiry  b\it  be  that  as  it  may,  wo\ild  you  break 
down  for  \\s  the  division  of  these  42  positions  among  the  programs  they 
are  allocated  to? 


COST  KPn-X^riVKXESS  OF  I-OAX  COI.I.KCTOKS 
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Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  Career  Edu- 
cation has  three  positions.  Women  s  Educational  Equity  has  seven, 
and  Arts  in  Education  has  one  position.  The  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
g:ram  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  eight  posi- 
tions. In  our  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  the  metric 
projects  program  has  five  positions,  and  the  conmiunity  schools  and 
the  consumer  programs  each  have  nine  positions. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  note  that  among  tliese  are  four  $30,000  a  year  pro- 
gram managei-s.  What  programs  are  i-eceiving  these  individuals?  Arc 
the  programs  substantial  enough  to  justify  somebody  at  the  $30,000 
level  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  four  programs  that  would  receive  the  $30,000  a  year 
program  manageis  are  metric  education,  consumeis'  education,  com- 
munity schools,  and  gifted  and  talented  children.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated before,  the  Special  Projects  Act  is  composed  of  both  new  pro- 
grams and  programs  that  were  funded  from  other  legislative  authori- 
ties. The  other  programs  included  under  the  Special  Projects  Act 
have  at  the  pi-esent  time  program  managers  in  a  comparable  salary 
range.  With  the  appointment  of  program  managei-s  on  the  salary 
range  requested,  we  could  place  all  programs  on  the  same  basis.  We 
feel  that  the  programs  represented  in  the  Special  Projects  Act  com- 
prise an  expression  of  congressional  priorities.  Therefore,  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  place  a  professional  who  can  command  a 
$30,000  annual  salary  in  charge  of  any  one  of  these  highly  visible 
national  programs. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds  being  requested  to  operate 
these  programs  in  comparison  to  the  national  need,  we  feel  that  what 
is  i-eally  needed  are  imaginable  and  resourceful  program  managers, 
which  we  again  feel  would  be  in  the  $30,000  salary  range. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  note  further  that  among  these  42  positions  are  11 
secretaries  at  the  GS-6  level — nearly  $10,000  a  year.  Why  so  many  at 
that  level  when  the  new  secretarial  help  being  requested  in  other  areas 
e-eems  concentrated  at  the  GS-5  level  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  secretarial  positions  being  requested  are  at  the  GS-6 
level  because  the  various  program  staffs  will  be  small.  Therefore,  the 
secretaries  will  be  expected  to  handle  many  duties  that  would  justify 
this  grade  level. 

SIXTEEN  POINT  SPANISH  SPEAKING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  the  198  positions  being  requested  for  the  Commis- 
sioner's office,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  from  the  justifications  whether  they 
are  all  really  needed.  However,  a  couple  of  items  caught  my  eye.  In  the 
sixteen  point  Spanish-speaking  jjrogram,  five  people  are  needed  to 
respond  to  an  average  of  two  inquiries  a  day  received  by  the  office,  and 
attend  a  total  of  about  3V^  meetings  a  month.  Surely  there  must  be 
more  duties  than  this  to  justify  a  staff  of  five  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  Spanish  Speaking  Program  Office,  in  addition  to  the 
workload  data  printed  in  the  budget  justification,  performed  the  fol- 
lowing duties.  Over  the  past  year,  they  have  traveled  to  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  to  attend  meetings.  Those  meet- 
ings were  requested  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  as  well  as 
by  local  Spanish-speaking  organizations.  These  meetings  related  to 
educational  concerns  and  needs. 
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In  advocating  for  cMnploymeiit  opportunities,  the  Spiini&h  Speaking 
Program  Ollice  has  also  ovei*  the  past  year  referred  employ  ment  ranili- 
dates.  More  than  500  applicants  were  forwarded  to  all  OK  ivgional 
otlices.  Ill  addition,  referrals  were  sent  to  other  Government  agencies 
including  the  Disti'ict  crovernment. 

Last  year,  the  Spanish  Speaking  Program  Ollice  was  visited  by 
more  than  500  pei-sous  throughout  the  United  States.  These  visits  re- 
lated to  information  about  OE  programs  for  the  Spanish-Speaking. 

I  have  a  list  of  local  organizations  that  were  also  contacted  in 
attempting  to  bring  about  intra-agency  cooperation. 

[The  information  follows:] 

United  States  CathoUc  Conference  (Spanish  Speaking  Program  Office). 

National  Academy  tor  Engineers. 

Hispanic  Organization  for  X'rofcssional  Employees. 

Niitional  Education  Association  (Spanish  Speaking  Office). 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanish  S|)eaking  People. 

Metropolitan  Area  of  Hispanic  Organization  (10  in  total). 

AID. 

Board  of  Trustees  for  United  Way  of  America. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Department  of  Labor  (Spanish  Six-aking  Office  and  EEO  Conference), 
Department  of  Interior  (Equal  Employment  Opportunity). 

ACTIVITIES  OF  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  OFFICE 

Mr.  Michel.  In  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Ollice,  7  people 
were  apparently  needed  last  year  to  respond  to  an  average  of  about 
1  inquiry  a  day  and  to  counsel  about  1  person  every  '6  days.  Are 
there  any  other  duties  missing  fi-om  the  justifications  we  should  know 
about  before  deciding  whether  to  continue  to  fund  seven  pei-sons  for 
this  oifice?  ^   .  r. 

Mr.  York.  Mandated  by  Public  Law  i)2-2(>l  and  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  regulations,  the  activities  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Oppoitunity  Office  in'c^  both  remedial  and  preventative  in  nature. 
Adjudicative  authority  encompasses  not  only  headquarters  and  the 
10  rejrional  offices,  but  also  the  work  force  employed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretarv  foi*  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  information  reflected  in  the  budget  justification 
document  in  regard  to  the  informal  phase  of  counseling,  the  other 
stages  of  processing  complaints  of  discrimination  require  continuing 
attempts  at  informal  resolution,  evaluating  formal  complaints,  inves- 
tigating formal  complaints  of  discrimination,  proposing  dispositions, 
and  implementing  fact-finding  site  visits. 

The  development,  implementation,  and  monitoring  of  the  Agency 
and  various  organizational  components'  affirmative  action  plans  com- 
prise the  major  bulk  of  preventive  activities.  In  addition  the 
EEO  Office  pro\  ides  EEO  training  to  Agency  managers  and  super- 
visors, as  well  as  to  counselors  and  investigators:  monitors  recruit- 
ment, staffing,  and  promotion  practices  in  re/xard  to  equal  opportunities 
in  emnlovment:  locates  and  identifies  qualified  women  and  minority- 
group  iob  candidate^:  analyzes  the  employment  status  of  women  and 
minorities:  particii  ntes  in  conferencoq.  workshops,  and  meetings:  and 
provides  technical  assistance  to  as  well  as  maintaining  liaison^  with, 
external  groups  and  organizations  to  enhance  employability  in  the 
Federal  sector. 
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X'tlJI.ir  AFKAIIJS  rLBl.lCATlONS  QUKbTlONKl) 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  1  was  disiippoiiiteil  to  note  that  as  part  of  your  public 
uffau-s  activitu^s,  you  are  iucreasiu«r  vour  uuiubor  of  publicatious 
from  ur>  to  70.  As  oue  wlio  is  I'outiiuully  iuuudatotl  hy  publications 
troin  yours  and  other  a^^rucies,  nianv  of  whit  li  appear  to  ho  of  qucs- 
tiouablo  u(HTSsity,  it  secMus  to  uio  tliVtroud  ou«rlit  to  be  iu  the  other 
direetioii.  Would  you  provide  for  the  record  the  identification  of  each 
pu!)lication,  its  co^t,  and  its  cost  total  di^tribntiou. 

Mr.  Yoinc.  Perhaps  I  should  refer  this  question  to  Jack  Hillin<»^, 
theAetuicr  Conuuissioner  for  Public  Alfaii-s. 

Mr.  Riu.ixcjs.  The  trend  iu  the  Oflice  of  Education  actuallv  has 
been  ni  the  other  direction.  In  fiscal  year  197;]  the  nuud)er  of  publica- 
tions produced  was  HH.  In  tiscal  year  1074  this  dropped  to  S2  The 
current  estiniate  for  fiscal  year  107.")  i^  only  iuK  We  feel,  however,  that 
we  have  reached  an  irre(hu'il)le  nntuher,'  considering  the  nniudated 
reports  and  other  items  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  .Vnroncy.  Some  publications  deferred  in  the  current  (iseal  year 
will  probably  achieve  publication  in  fiscal  year  1070,  resultin<r  in  the 
estimate  wo  sul)initted  of  70  publications,  a  slidit  increase  over  1975 
but  ^till  well  below  the  previous  2  fiscal  veai's.  The  actual  titles  of 
publications  to  be  produced  in  1970  are  not  vet  available.  The  cost 
of  pul)lications  iu  fiscal  year  1970  can  be  expected  to  uicivase  some- 
what l)ecause  of  inflation  and  because  of  the  projected  IncT-ease  of 
about  five  pul)lication^  over  the  current  year. 

T  oan  provide  for  the  record  two  listui«rs?  of  the  fiscal  vear  1975 
publicatious.  and  their  estimated  distribution  and  cost.  ^ 

iThe  information  follows:] 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Publication  title 


Educational  Directory:  Education  Association.  1975 » 
Accredited  Postsecondary  institutions  and  Programs    *'  * 

l973.March*1974  No  ^V-^^^^^^  ""'''"^  Projects.  Combined  Issues.  September' 

Aids  to  Media  Selection  for  Student  and  Teachers 

Supplement  to  Aids  to  Media  Selection  for  Students  and  Teachers  * 
School  library  Resources.  Teitbooks.  and  other  Instructional  Materials.  Title  II.  ESEA.  Ann.-'jil 
Report.  Fiscal  Year  1974..... 

We  Can  Work  It  Out....   " "  '  

Higher  Education  Prices  and  Price  indexes ;  

Survey  of  School  Media  Standards   " ' 

Baste  Grants  for  Education  (Spanish  Poster)     ,      '    '  " 

Basic  Grants  (English  Poster) ,  ^.-..--^  

Postsecondary  Institutions  Eligible  for  the  Basic  Grants  Program 
Fact  Sheet  on  5  Federal  Aid  Programs  (Spanish  booklet).  ... 
Fact  Sheet  on  5  Federal  Aid  Programs  (English  booklet). ... 

The  Amencan  Revolution  as  Taught  in  Other  Nations:  Excerpts  from  Secondary  School  Text- 

books  of  Selected  Countries.,    

American  Students  and  Teachers  Abroad.  2d  revision/,    I'  " 

Progress  of  Fducation  in  the  US  A.  1973-74  and  1974-75..  .  ' " 

Toward  Educational  Renewal  in  Eastern  Europe-  The  Role  of  Selected  Internationai  O'rganiza-' 

tions..,,.. ^  .  . 

Higher  Educational  Institutions  in  the  Republic  of  Korea." ". 

The  Educational  System  of  Yugoslavia    ""**' 

Some  French  Initiatives  in  Educating  the  Socially  and  Culturally  Disadvantafiedl 

International  Teacher  Exchange   / 

Soviet  Programs  m  International  Education.!..' 

Significant  Trcfids  in  Soviet  Education:  U.S.S.R.  Legislation  and  Sta"tistic$.\..lI!Il** [ 

The  Educational  System  of  Poland   .  '  ' 

The  Educational  System  of  Iran......  " 

The  Educational  System  of  Israel  I  .  " 

The  Educational  System  of  Ecuador  

Selected  Office  of  Education  Publications  and  Related  Informatioii  on  international  Educatioiil 

Opportunities  Abroad  for  Teachers:  1975-76  

The  Educational  System  of  the  Netherlands.,..  "1 "  ' 

The  Educational  System  of  Portugal.,  .  —  

Th«  Educational  System  of  Vtneiuela.         "       ' * """" 


Distribution 

Estimated 

cost 

12. 400 

$7.3S0 

4,500 

6.860 

2.200 

2.500 

750 

500 

1.500 

1.000 

1.150. 

3. 600 

100.000 

1.300 

35.000 

5.600 

3.000 

9.200 

25,000 

2.250 

175.000 

10.500 

40.000 

10.250 

200.000 

10. 500 

5.000,000 

Sa  500 

2.000 

3.400 

6.000 

7. 500 

4.000 

7. 500 

1. 000 

6.000 

1. 000 

5.750 

500 

75 

500 

150 

500 

150 

500 

300 

1.500 

6.250 

1.000 

2.900 

son 

75 

500 

75 

1. 000 

2.900 

53.000 

2.700 

20,000 

1.600 

1.000 

3.000 

1.000 

3,000 

1.000 

3,000 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975-Continued 


Publicalion  titIo 


Outribution 


Estimated 
cost 


The  Educational  System  of  Peru....  

The  Educational  System  of  Cuba.,  

The  Educational  System  of  East  Germany  _  

The  Educational  System  of  Czechoslovakia  — 

Education  in  the  United  States  o!  America  

Teacher  Exchange:  An  Evaluation  

Readings  on  International  and  Intercultural  Education    

Progress  of  Education  in  the  U.S.A^  1972-73  and  1973-74. 

(in  Spanish)  ,  

(in  French)  

(in  Russian)..,....,  

Student  Advisory  Committee  Handbook  ^  

State  Compensatory  Education  Programs.   ,  ,  

Title  I ESEA:  How  It  Works  (Spanish  edition)      

Admimsiratton  of  Public  Laws  8^374  and  8U815-Annual  Report— 1974..   . 

Facts  About  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education   - 

An  Introduction  to  Career  Education:  A  USOE  Policy  Paper..   —  

Summer  Institute  on  the  Improvement  and  Reform  in  American  Education...,  

Institutional  Viability:  The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Administration  and 

Supervision  National  Field  Task  Force  on  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Am^'ican  Education. 
Obligation  for  fietormr  The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Higher  Education 

National  Field  Task  Force  on  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  American  Education  

A  Real  Alternative:  The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Community  National  Field 

Task  Force  on  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Ameri^n  Education  

Working  Together:  The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Basic  Studies  National 

Field  Task  Force  on  the  Improvement  and  Reform  o*  American  Education   

Better  Schools  Through  Better  Partnerships:  The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  National  Field  Task  Force  on  the  Improvement  and 

Reform  of  American  Education  -  

Inside  Out:  The  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Teachers  National  Field  Task 

Force  on  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  American  Education....  — 

American  Education  Magazine.(one  issue)  

(Annual  cost)  


1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 

IS.  coo 

2.000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

soo 

32,000 
1.000 
10.000 
911 
15,000 
12.000 

soo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1.000 

1.000 
(24.360) 
243.600 


$3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 

37.  500 
4,000 
4.500 

4,000 
4.000 
2.000 
1.700 
5,500 
10.000 
29.000 
2, 650 
3,200 
1.650 

800 

500 

510 

290 


350 

400 
(8. 195) 
81,950 


Total. 


6,042.511  384,735 


EDUCATIOX.VL  BROADCASTIKG  FACIUTIES 

Mr.  Michel.  In  the  cihicsitioual  broadcast in<j:  facilities  pro<rr:iiiN  12 
people  iire  appureutly  ncetlt'tl  to  re\  iew  210  applientioiis  si  yetir  which 
break  down  to  II/2  niouth  per  person.  Ls  there  not  room  for  11  cut  buck 
here? 

Mr.  York.  In  adJition  to  the  workload  data  provided  in  the  jiihtilira- 
tiou.  the  12  people  ashociated  with  thih  j)rotrrain  are  also  responsible 
for  a  number  of  other  thin<rj-.  The  pivapplication  conMiltation  will  con- 
sist of  ahout  GO  onMte  viMts.  1.4(10  *  \v  visits  or  ineetin<rs.  2.400  pro- 
♦rraiu  or  application  iiupiiries  and  ah^ui  7.500  telephone  t  allh.  The  pre- 
jjrant  negotiations,  verifications,  and  coordination  i-equires  working 
with  the  applicant,  DHEW  regional  otRcer,  State  agencies,  Appala- 
chian and  other  regional  coinini^sioniJ,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Bi-ojic  I  casting,  and  eoinpl\ing  with  FCC  authorizations  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  They  inu^t  monitor  114  active  projects  which  were  funded 
in  previous  years,  and  the  law  recpiires  annual  niohitoring  of  projects 
for  10  years  after  the  final  payment  is  made  to  assure  that  the  equip- 
ment is  being  use*!  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  provided.  There 
are  441  project.^  in  this  category.  They  w  ill  make  in.spectioii  visits  to 
^,7}  projects  w  hich  will  be  completed  this  year,  before  authorizing  linal 
payment.  Finally,  tliey  will  ollicially  clo>e  out  17  pmjects  for  which 
the  lU-year  Federal  interest  will  e.\i)ire  during  fiscal  yetir  1076. 

CEXTERS  FOR  THE  IIAXDICAPPED 

Mr.  Michel.  In  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  a 
total  of  0  people  are  provided  under  the  Regional  Resource  (enters 
program  to  process  a  total  of  14  applications  a  year,  make  30  site  visits 
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and  develop  2  \v])o\  t^.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  lifrlit  load  foi  one  per- 
son,  not  to  mention  nine  ? 

Mr.  York.  Oni-  presentation  of  the  allocation  of  positions  to  the 
re^rional  resonive  center  profrrani  could  be  niisKnurm*r.  Of  the  nine 
people  stipnlated  nndei'  the  re{rional  resonrce  center  pm^rrani,  one 
ivfleets  a  proi'ated  share  of  time  for  a  division  diix»ctor  and  his  secre- 
tary, the  iviuainin<r  oinrht  serve  not  oidy  the  re«rional  resonrce  centers, 
bnt  also  the  administration  of  the  aix»a  learnin<r  resonrce  centei*s  and 
the  Natiomil  Center  for  Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  as 
1  and  Kesoni-ce  Sei'vicc  section  for  the  fiscal  voar 

lOifi  bnd<:et  pi*esentation. 

Of  the  ei^rht  persons  directly  servin<rthese  32  awards  one  is  a  branch 
chief  responsible  for  the  overall  inaiia<roineiit  and  direction  of  the 
branch.  The  reniaiiiiiinr  seven  persons  ai-e  two  GS^14  level  professional 
experts  and  project  officers,  thive  inidlevel  specialists  in  tlie  GS-7  to 
(Th-ll  cate^rory,  with  primarily  nianajrerial  and  teclmical  responsibil- 
ities,aiul  two  clerical-secretarial  pei-sons. 

This  sinaU  branch  is  responsible  for  not  only  the  nianajrement  and 
Pederal  stewnrdship  of  these  individual  projects  and  the  $17.0  million 
appmpriated  in  1075  for  the  activities,  but  thev  are  also  required  to 
assure  a  coordinated  national  effort  to  aid  the 'States  in  nieetino'  the 
needsof  the  Mat  ion's  iiioi-e  than  7  millioii  handicapped  childi-en  thmn^^h 
the  demonstration  and  support  of  improved  practices  in  identification, 
diafrnosisand  placement,  and  media  and  material  snppoit.  The  ERCs 
also  act  as  a  place  of  last  resort  for  parents  who  cannot  jrain  satisfac- 
tory assistance  in  other  quarters. 

The  32  awards  avera*ro  more  than  $500,000  apiece.  In  order  to  man- 
a^re  this  pi-ocrraiu  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  (he  State  ami  local 
education  a^rcncies  and  the  special  education  comnnmity.  a  lii^rh  level 
of  pmfessioiial  input  is  required  to  plan  for,  develop. and  issue  requests 
foi-  proposals  to  fund  these  activities.  Once  the  projects  are  funded, 
after  a  rigorous  review  and  negotiation  process,  there  must  be  con- 
t^innous  conferences,  workshops  nnd  meetings  between  the  Rureaii, 
Mate  Agency  pei-sonnel.  and  contractoi-s  in  order  to  make  the  most 
etlective  use  of  the  Federal  dollar. 

These  coordiiiative  meetinjrs  and  administrative  functions  come  on 
top  of  the  more  than  00  site  visits  requii-ed.  Because  of  the  work  Si'ope 
and  I)iid/jets  for  these  projects,  the  semiannual  site  visits  to  each  of 
the  32  units  require  nearly  a  week  at  the  site  and  a  week  in  preparation 
foi-each  visit.  AVe  combine  our  professional  staff  and  resources  from 
these  programs  to  limit  the  need  for  outside  consultants  to  be  hired 
and  transported  to  assist  sn<»h  visits.  Activities  at  the  site  consist  of  the 
contimions  process  of  setting  goals  and  objectives  consistent  with  the 
Federal  hi w.  evaluating  papers  and  advising  on  pi-ofessioiial,  technical 
and  managerial  iiiattei*s.  Although  the  programs  are  aiithori/.ed  under 
twoseparitte  parts  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  we  have 
combined  the  niaiiagemeiit  under  one  branch  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  economies  of  one  staff  serving  these  two  coiiipleiiieiitary  prognims 
and  thereby  elimiiiatiii«r  potential  i-ediindaiicies  that  migl'it  normally 
arise.  Exaniplesof  this  liave  been : 

The  development  of  a  single  national  information  systems  for  the 
Area  Ix»:iriiiiig  Resource  Ceiitors  and  the  National  Center: 

Combined  project  staff  training  on  a  national  basis: 

The  development  of  a  single  national  needs  assessment  for  media 
and  materials  of  die  liandicapped:  and  wherever  possible; 
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The  coiubiuation  of  Ami  Ix»arnin<r  Resoiiive  Conters  and  Kefrional 
Resoiii-cc  Center  project  luaiuifremeiit  and  ovt»rliead  stall's. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Michel,  Thirteen  advisory  conniiittees  ai-c  provided  for,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $2,041,000,  Are  these  connnittees  milly  worth  their  cost? 

Mr.  YoKK.  Of  the  13  advisoiy  connnittees  provided  for  in  the  re* 
quest,  12  are  legally  mandated,  and  the  Kith  performs  a  legally  man- 
dated function. 

The  advisory  committees  primarily  advise  the  Commissioner  and 
other  HEW  officials  on  general  policy,  regulations  and  the  operation, 
administration  and  etfectiyeness  of  the  program  within  each  commit- 
tee's oversight.  Our  public  advisory  connnittees  further  advise  the 
Congivss  and  the  President.  Each  committee's  budget  has  l)cen  pre- 
pared carefully  and  prudently,  based  on  the  committee's  required  and 
anticipated  functions  duy ng  the  coniin«j  fiscal  year. 

A  principal  cost  is  for  meetings,  a  nnnimum  number  of  which  is  rc- 
(|iiiivd  each  year,  A  standard  formula  is  used;  number  of  members 
times  the  number  of  nieetings  tunes  the  cost  per  member,  which  in- 
chide.*;  salary  and  travel  expenses.  In  the  case  of  Presidential  advisoi'j- 
comntittees/another  nmjor  cost  is  compensation  for  the  staff  which,  by 
law,  they  are  empowered  to  einploy.  The  remainder  of  a  connnittee's 
budget  is  devoted  to  preparation  and  publication  of  required  reports, 
iueluding  compi^ehensive  studies  which  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a 
given  program  or  make  rceonuuendations  for  the  improvement  of  a 
program,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  other  related  expenses, 

PLAXXIXG  AND  EVALUATION 

Mr,  MicHEu  Over  the  last  several  years  we  have  appropriated  a 
considerable  amount  for  planning  and  evaluation  activities.  What  do 
we  have  to  show  for  this  sizable  Fedeml  investment? 

Dr.  Evans.  Significant  funds  for  planning  and  evaluation  activities 
have  only  been  made  available  since  fiscal  year  1970.  Prior  to  that 
time  only  token  amounts  had  been  provided*  Since  1970  the  Congress 
has  appropii;^ted  through  the  planning  and  evaluation  line  item  a 
total  of  $55  million*  or  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  overall  OE 
appropriatimis  over  that  period. 

Starting:  in  1970,  OE  has  developed  an  expanded  evaluation  capa- 
bility. A  highly  qualified  staff'  of  evahiators  was  recruited  and  trained, 
and  more  than  100  studies  have  l)een  initiated.  The  i*esults  of  com- 
pleted studies  are  now  beginning  to  become  available.  Sunnuaries  of 
the  results  of  approxinuitely  •]0  of  the  most  .significant  completed 
studies  liave  l)een  distributed  to  the  Congi-ess  and  the  educational  com- 
nmnity.  Copies  of  all  completed  studies  have  l)een  placed  in  the  Edu- 
cational Research  Infornuition  Clearinghouse  System  for  availability 
to  the  general  public.  In  addition*  the  resnlts  of  all  the  completed 
studies  have  provided  important  input  to  the  annual  evaluation  re- 
poit  to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  OE  administered  Federal  edu- 
cation progmms.  Year  by  vear*  the  studies  are  expanding  our  knowl- 
edge about  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  our  programs  and  we  are 
communicating  this  knowledge  to  the  Congress,  Thus*  we  are  begin- 
ning to  accumubte  a  body  of  objective  data  obtained  through  scientifi- 
cally designed  evaluations  on  the  effectiveness  of  OE  programs. 

Thei-e  are  now  and  always  will  be  many  inputs  to  the  decision- 
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nuikliig  piwpss,  but  study  msiilts  are  lK»^iu!iiug  to  play  un  iiuiwrtant 
part  in  Io^risIativc\  resource  allmatioiu  aud  pro«rraui  iiianajreiuont  de- 
cisioiis.  Le«rislati\vly.  for  oxuuiple.  a  stu(}v  of  the  KSEA  title  I  allo- 
cation fonniila  provided  important  input  to  congressional  coinniit- 
tces  dnrinjr  delilx;nit  ions  on  Public  Law  DJUiSO.  Studies  of  student  aid 
led  to  the  development  of  an  enrollment/cost  model  which  was  used  to 
project  the  costs  of  the  basic  ^rmnt  pro^rnuu  durinjr  the  deliberations 
on  the  ilijrher  Education  Amendments  of  1072.  With  regard  to  re- 
source allocation^  a  study  of  the  bilin;rnul  program  led'to  thebudiret 
emphasis  on  tram m^  of  bilingual  teachei-s  and  preparation  of  curricu- 
lum matenalo.  Another  study  on  the  so-c:illed  financial  crisis  in  higher 
education  influenced  the  administnition  position  to  allocate  available 
resources  to  finance  students  rather  than  institutions.  With  re^mrd  to 
program  inanngeineut.  a  study  of  the  ri^dit-to-mid  program  influenced 
the  decision  to  establish  muling  academies  for  adult  illiterates.  A  study 
of  the  ititeivst  subsidy  and  default  problem  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  prognim  has  influenced  changes  in  orgaiiiy.atiou.  stafRn*^,  and  nro- 
cedinvs  designed  to  increase  collections  aud  ivduce  defaults 

The  studies  are  also  helping  us  learn  what  works,  what  doesirt  work, 
and  why.  tor  e.xainnle,  our  studies  of  ESEA  title  I  activities  over  the 
past  several  yeai-s  have  identified  a  nuiul)er  of  exemplary  programs 
and  information  on  tliem  lias  lH»en  disseminated  widely  by  the  title  I 
oflice.  Similarly,  studies  have  identified  exemplary  rea*diiig  pro*^rauis 
an(  information  packages  on  them  have  been  (disseminated  bv  tlic 
nght^o-read  prognun  office.  In  studies  of  adult  illiteracy  we' have 
found  that  gj'onp  instruction  is  not  eflfective.  but  that  individual  in- 
struction IS.  In  assessing  desegregation  programs  we  have  found  that 
human  relations  programs  were  successful  in  promoting  dese*^re<ni- 
tion,  but  that  other  types  of  teacher  training  programs  were  not.  In 
evaluating  student  assistance  programs,  we  found  that  grants  were 
more  succ;essfnl  than  loans  in  attracting  low-incoijie  minority  students 
to  enroll  in  college.  Studies  of  the  adult  basic  education  program,  re- 
vealed that  students  found  the  program  helpful  in  improving  their 
employment  status  and  earnings. 

A  study  of  the  special  services  to  disadvantaged  students  (in  higher 
education)  revealed  that  the  prognim  had  little  impact  on  student 
achievement  or  on  attrition  rates. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  use  of  evaluation  study  results.  We 
feel  we  are  getting  a  good  and  ever  increasing  return  oli  our  invest- 
uient  III  evaluation.  We  ai-e  learning  whether  our  programs  are  meet- 
ing their  intended  objectives.  We  are  learninfr  what  works,  what 
doesn  t  work,  and  why.  We  are  lK»coining  more  able  to  provide  Congi'ess 
with  inforimition  on  program  etTectiveness.  and  we  are  able  to  do  this 
in  an  objective  and  s<-ientifically  acceptable  maimer.  Finallv.  we  are 
using  the  results  to  help  make  important  management  decisions. 

HE.\RIKGS  COXCLUDED 

Mr.  Bkij..  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  fii-st  full  set 
of  lieariii«rs  before  yon  as  the  new  Connnissioiier.  I  appreciate  it  verv 
lunch.  It  has  l)een  quite  an  experience,  I  appreciate  being  before  yoii. 

3fr.  Ff^D.  Yon  showed  no  signs  of  newness.  In  fact,  von  soiinH  as 
though  you  had  been  at  this  for  yeai-s.  You  have  l)eeii  most  helpfiiL 
and  we  thank  you  for  your  forthright  answers  to  our  niiestioiis.  You 
are  obviously  no  amateur. 

The  hearing  is  recessed. 
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SAtam  AMD  FJCrCKSES 

fot  curnrliif  ouC«  to  ch«  ^ixtent  not  ochcivit«  provided*  ch«  C«A«rAl 
Uuc«Clon  frovltlo«t  Act«  tmd  th«  |Coop«r«Civ«  Ke«careh  AcC«I 
Frducatioti  Amendnent$  of  IS74^  ^'  i^^^Mnt  rtnt.il  of  conference  roowsi 
in  Ch«  Dl«crlcc  of  ColuabU*  {$IU««00«000.  ] 

f0r  **Satari40  arj  4gp€KSt$*  fcr  tht  p^ricd  July  7»  2$7C^  through 
Septmttr  30^  S24»e4Z^000,^    (Vtpattnent  of  Health,  Education 

and  Mfare  Afpt\fpriation$  Aet,  29'^^.  > 

ExpUnation  of  Lantuaie  Ountea 

1.  The  Cooperative  Kesearch  Act  vat  ch«»g<4  to  the  Special  Projects 
Act  by  Section  ^02  of  the  Education  AMnda^nte  of         (Public  taw  93-380). 

2.  Uithin  the  Education  AMnd«en:«  of  197A  there  are  mny  specific 
authorisations  to  conduct  studies*  fund  advisory  councils*  and  establish 
tnforMtlon  clear Innhouses.    for  purposes  of  simplicity,  th«  entlr*  Act 
U  cited.    Individual  authorizations  arc  cited  In  the  Justifications. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amounts  Available  for  ObligatfoR^^ 


Appropr  latlon  

Proposed  supplemental  appropriation  

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation 

Real  transfer  to: 

DHEU,  Office  of  the  Secretary  for 

General  Counsel  

Comparable  transfers  to: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Education: 
National  Ce'^ter  for  Educational 

Statistics  

Policy  Research  Centers  

"Innovative  and  Exper laental  Programs" 
DHEW,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  for 

Public  Affairs  Management  

Coisparable  transfer  from: 

Department  of  Labor  "Program  Administration" 
for  Comprehensive  Ehployment  and  Training 
Activities  

Total,  Obligations  


1975 
Revised 

$114,400,000 
2,345,000 


116,745,000 


-50,000 


-13,792,000 
-475,000 
-1,900, 000 

-9,000 


+110,000 
100,629,000 


1976 
$112,525,000 


112,525,000 


112,525,000 


1/    Excludes  the  following  amounts  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  by  this 
account:    1975-$300,000;  1976-$400,000. 
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Suanary  of  Changes 

1975  Estiaated  obligations   284  000 

Less:    Proposed  rescission  !!!!!!  *  .* 

Plus:    Proposed  supplemental 

""f"f  f                                                                                  •  100.629.000 

lyJo  Esccioated  obligations   jj2  525  000 

Net  change   +  uisSeiooO 


1975  Base 


P08. 


Amount 


Change  from  Base 
Pos>  Ar^uRt 


$+2,614,000 

+334,000 
+891,000 

+1 ,427,000 
+216.000 


A.  Built-in: 
1*    Annualization  ccsts  of  fiscal  year 

1975  authorized  positions     $52,516,000  — 

2.  Annualization  costs  for  advisory 
cotaaictee  activities  funded  for  only 

part  of  fiscal  year  1975     1,410,000   

3.  Annualization  of  fiscal  year  1975 

.      Payraise     1,843,000   

«*.    Increases  for  standard  level  user 

charges  (rent)  and  services 

provided  by  other  Governoenc 

agencies     8,219,000   

5.    One  extra  paid  day  in  fiscal  year 

1976    

Subtotal    

B.  Program: 

1.  Cost  to  support  167  new  posltiOuA. .  — •  -   +167 

2.  Increased  ronsulCatiC  requirementc. .    241, CCC  -  

3.  Increased  training  requirements.....   702,000   

4.  Increased  printing  requirements....    1,492,000   

5.  Incre;»«<»d  ADP  costs     9.06C.C0C   

6.  Continuation  costs  of  ongoing 
planning  and  evaluation  studies....     —  3,220,000   

7.  IncTw^ased  statutory  responsibil- 
ities and  activities  for  advisory 

committees       

8 .  Move  from  plan  to  operational 
phase  of  information 

clearinghouseit     150,000   

9.  New  planning  and  evaluation 
studies   .    

Subtotal   +167  +11,692,000 

Tota^  increases   +167 


+5,482,000 


+2,100,000 
+84,000 
+839,000 
+502,000 
+1,940,000 

+2,930,000 


+297,000 


+150,000 
+2.850.000 


+17,174,000 
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197S  Base  Chan^tc  from  Base 
OS.       Acaount  Pos«  Amount 


Decreases: 

A.  Built-in; 

I.    Completion  of  mandated  studies 
funded  in  program 

administration   —     $1,34), 000        —  -1,343,000 


524,000    -43,000 


B.  Program; 

1.  Decrease  in  requirements  for 
overtime  

2.  Decrease  in  transportation  of 

things     183,000    -42,000 

3.  Decreased  requirements  for 

fieia  readers   —       1,2)2,000        —  -104,000 

4.  Dectecidt:  in  Contractual 

services     3,093,000    -312,000 

5.  Planning  and  evaluation 

studies  not  continued   —       3,163,000    -3,163,000 

6.  Discontinuance  of  two 

advisory  coinnlttees   ZIZ  2;U000        —  -271,000 

Subtotal...      —  —  —  -3,935,000 


Total  decreases     -5,278,000 

Total,  decreases       -5,278,000 

Total,  net  change     ^^(^^  •^1K896.000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Built-in  increases;  ,  . 

1.  An  increase  of  $2,614,000  is  required  to  provide  for  full-year  costs  for 
authorized  positions  filled  for  only  part  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

2.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1974  required  funding  of  several  new  advisory 
committees  in  fiscal  year  1975,  for  which  funds  are  provided  for  start-up  costs 
through  a  proposed  rcprogramnlng.    A  total  increase  of  $334,000  is  required  to 
i,**ovlde  for  full-year  funding  of  these  advisory  commit teees  in  fii,cal  year  1976. 

3.  An  increase  of  $891,000  is  required  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  annualize  the 
fiscal  year  1975  mandated  payraise,  which  was  in  effect  for  only  186  paid  days  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

4.  An  increase  is  required  to  fund  increases  In  rates  charged  by  General 
Services  Administration  for  rental  of  space  and  for  services  provided  by  other 
government  agencios. 

5.  m  tiscal  year  1976  there  arc  262  paid  days,  one  more  thin  *n  fiscal  yoar 

1975. 

Program  Increases: 

j"    A  total  of  $2,100,000  is  requested  for  calarles,  benefits,  and  other 
related  costs  to  support  167  new  positions  requested  for  fiscal  year  I97b. 
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1975 
Estimate 


Page 

Pos,  Amount 


241  Pro- 
gram 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 2.873  $89,600,000 

325  Plan, 
ning 
and 
evalu- 
ation   6,383,000 

cral 
pro- 
gram 
Dis- 
semi- 
nation   500,000 

3J5  Advi- 
sory 
Com- 
mit- 
tees     38  1,651.000 

3A0  infor- 
mation 
clear- 
ing 

houses  — -  150,000 


Obi iKat Ions  by  Act 


ivity 


1975 
Revised 


Pos, 


Amount 


2.873  $  91,915,000 


6,383,000 


Total 
Obli- 
ga- 
tions 2, 91 J  98,284,000 


500.000 


38  1,681,000 


150,000 


1976 
Estimate 


Pos«  Amount 


3.040  $100,684,000 


9,000,000 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Pos. 


Amount 


+167  $+  8,769,000 


2,617,000 


500,000 


38  2,041,000 


300,000 


+360,000 


+150,000 


2,911    100,629,000  j3,078    112,525,OOoI+167  +11,896,000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 
Obligations  by  Object 


1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Ksticiate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent 

2,911 

^011 

3 ,078 

+10/ 

Full-tlrae  equivalent  of  all 

240 

220 

-20 

Average  nuabcr  of  3I 1 

2,925 

2,925 

3, 154 

+229 

Personnel  compensation: 

47,332,000 

49.464.000 

54,094,000 

+4,630,000 

Posttions  other  than 

2,635,000 

2,635,000 

2,714,000 

+79,000 

Other  personnel 

481,000 

481,000 

442,000 

-39.000 

Subtotal,  personnel 

50,448,000 

52,580,000 

57,250,000 

+4,670,000 

4,568,000 

4,781,000 

5, 144,000 

+363,000 

Travel  and  transportation 

3,106,000 

3,106,000 

3,261,000 

+155.000 

188,000 

188,000 

146,000 

-42.000 

Rent,  coranunlcat ions  and 

10,136,000 

10,136,000 

11,631,000 

+1.495.000 

Printing  and  reproduction... 

1,492,000 

1,492,000 

1,994,000 

+502.000 

Other  services 

20,340,000 

20,340,000 

21,794,000 

+1.454.000 

7,033,000 

7,033,000 

9,800,000 

+2.767.000 

628,000 

628,000 

906,000 

+278.000 

345,000 

345,000 

599,000 

+254,000 

Total  obligations  by 

98.284,000 

100,629.000 

It?. 525, 000 

+11.896.000 
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significant  Items  In  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Comalttee  Reports 


Item 

X97S  Houae  Report 

General  Program  Dlaaemlnatlon 

1.    The  Conmlttee  Is  concerned  about 
the  possible  duplication  or  overlap 
of  dissemination  activities  carried 
out  by  both  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 


Action  taken  or  to  be  taken 


1.    This  activity  Is  primarily  for 
film  production  and  distribution  and 
public  service  announcements  regarding 
educational  opportunities  and  where  to 
obtain  aid.    The  National  Institute  of 
Education  disseminates  results  of 
educational  research  and  development. 
Packaging  and  field  testing,  an  activity 
transferred  to  "innovative  and 
Experimental  Programs"  In  1976, 
Identifies  and  packages  proved  educa- 
tional practices  and  disseminates  them 
to  school  districts  as  an  aid  In 
duplicating  the  practices.    Steps  have 
been  taken  to  assure  that  this  activity 
does  not  duplicate  any  NIE  effort. 
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Authorjytnp,  Legislation 


1976 


Legislation 

General  Education  Provisions  Act: 

Section  400(c)  —  Administration....^.... 
Section  4U       rrogram  planning  and 

evaluation  «...,...«  

Section  ^22  —  Oissccjination  

Part  t>  —  Advisory  councils  *  

Education  AcsonJsncnts  of  197^: 

Action  105(a)O)  —  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  section  7^2 (c)(3)    —  Bilingual 
education  clearinghouse  

Section  A05(t)(l)  Comraunity  education 
programs  

Section  60A  —  Section  309A  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  inforrnation  clearing- 
house on  adult  education  


Authorized 


Indifinite 

$25,000,000 
Indifinite 
Indefinite 


5,000,000 
Indefinite 

Indefinite  , 


Appropriation 
request 


$100,648,000 

9,000,000 
500,000 
"2,041,000 


100,000 
100,000 

100,000 
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Stlirlai  aad  Expenses 


Y— r 

Budget 
£etlMAte 
to  Concrete 

House 
Allo|r«nce 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appronrlatloii 

1966 

$  26»ll27»500 

$  24,752,500 

24,977,500 

$  24,977,500 

1967 

38»068»184 

35,565,184 

30,280,184 

32,430,184 

1968 

51.326»400 

43,083,400 

43,083,400 

43,083,400 

1969 

63»250»112 

49,745,112 

45,871,112 

50,292,112 

1970 

75,807,000 

75,807,000 

73,571,000 

73,833,000 

1971 

OC     Of.O  AAA 

75,648,000 

94,263,000 

87,573,000 

87,573,000 

1972 

88,500,000 

88,150,000 

86,455,000 

87,455,000 

1973 

94,599,000 

94,599,000 

91,376,000 

92,431,000 

1974 

96,183,000 

89,169,000 

80,935,000 

84,616,000 

1975 

107,127,000 

104,801,000 

55,938,000 

100,629,000 

1975  Ftoposea 

Suppleneotal 

2,345,000 

1976 

112,525,000 

o 
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Justification 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


1975 


1975 
Revised 


1976 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


li  Prograa  ad- 

slnistratlon 
2«  Planning  and 

evaluation 
3,  v^iieral  pro^^ran 

dissemination 
A.  Advisory 

ccrsnlttccs 
5.  Inforcvitlon 

clearinghouses 

Total 

Positions: 

1.  Program  ad- 
ministration 

2.  Planning  and 

cvaluir  i'Sr. 

3.  General  propratn 

diS:>calnation 

4.  Advisory 

corwJrtecs 

5.  Inforratlon 

clearinghouses 


$89,600,000 
6,383,000 
500,000 
1,651,000 
150.000 


$91,915,000 
6,383.000 
500,000 
1,681,000 

150.000 


$100,684,000 
9,000,000 
500,000 
2,041,000 

300. OuO 


2,873 
2,873 


38 


2,873 
2,873 


38 


3,040 
3.040 


38 


Total  positions  2,911 


2,911 


3,078 


$4-  8,769,000 
2,617,000 

360,000 
4-  150.000 


$98,284,000     $100,629,000       $112,525,000  $+11,896,000 


+167 
+167 


+167 


General  Statencnt 

To  continue  support  towards  the  Nation's  Roal  of  full  educational  opportunity, 
the  1976  education  budget  proposes  over  $6,000,000,000  to  provide  significant  benefits 
for  the  dlsadvantagea,^  the  handicapped,  and  t!te  minorities.    Tl»c  scows  of  the 
Office's  programs  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  variety, of  types  of  assistance.    A  few 
example?  are:  (1)  special  education  for  over  5.7  nillion  dtbadvantaged  children; 
(2)  approxinately  2  to  2.5  nillion  college  students  will  be  aided  in  pursuing  the 
career  of  their  choice;  (3)  about  13  nillion  youth  and  adults  will  be  assisted  in 
preparlnb  ^or  njcanlngful  work  opportunities       tederallysupported  occupational  and 
vocational  prograns;  (4)  over  50,000  handicapped  school  and  presdiool  age  children 
vm  be  helped  to  reach  their  full  potential;  <5)  about  120.000  Indian  children  and 
adults  will  receive  additional  educational  services;  (6)  200,000  students  attending 
predoninantly  black  colleges  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  an  enriched  post- 
secondary  education  program;  (7)  fellowships,  institutes  and  other  training  programs 
will  help  raise  the  qualifications  of  teachers  with  substandard  certificates  and 
will  benefit  aoproxinately  214,000  teachers. 

But  quantity  alone  does  not  reflect  the  full  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities 
for  propratn  adnlnistration.    Tlirough  its  professional  staff,  the  Office  of  Kducation 
oust  naintain  close  working  relationships  with  State  departaents  of  education,  local 
school  districts,  colleges  and  universities,  S..ate  higher  education  authorities, 
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IITAT)^"?        ...ocutlon.  .nd  ftn«.cUl  ln.tltutlo„..    tt  ...t 
••»ure  that  Federal  funds  are  uted  at  Intended  by  Congrett.  and  at  the  tim^ 
llTttllt""  r*!^?^      eduction.    Even  thoIlSTprogJ.:  fuSSa  Save  I^creHed 

I?""  Otver.lfled.  the  aalirle.  and  exjen^t  h^Jc 

Mined  at  lets  than  two  percent  of  the  toUl  appropriation, 

rtr«.2l'.?!*I!"'""'"  'L*^'  °*  EO-ctlon  reflect,  the  level,  of  education 

through  alx  bureau.-  office  of  Hanagetaent.  office  of  Plannlna   Bureau  of  <rhoir 

M:c:«;„"rrr'  "•""r'"*^    °*  ^"^tion-i.  vs:iu;.!r:nd°idu'u"' 

Education  and  Bureau  of  Po.t  Secondary  Education. 

S«  7*?^^"'  «*<>«"■  •do.lnl.tratlon  repraunt.  an  increaM  of 

!f*3  °*  «"."5.000.    The  raquHt  wUl  "oJwe ""oMl 

s\^uJ^n\^i"ari°oV^".-r^^l.routr-  s'SVo^-\£-  iHvT- 
higher  education  Incentive  Grant,  for  state  TcholarVhlS  prograi.    Everf  .fftrt  will 
be  n-de  to  utilize  the.e  fund,  and  po.ltlon.  m  the  «oit  efffctwt  «S  effa!«« 

rses:"'i;;d  :su-i:^s::r^e^l°.^^'^*•  "•'"'""^^ 

r  f  "-r?  °°  rr:i::i:^n7trji-or^^^^^^^^ 
"4:;:7«nc?''o>;^r»ou;^rrtVui^t:^ 

percent  fro^  fucal  year  1975.  It  .till  provide,  for  evHuatUn  ?n  :uch^4^«int 

:nr:hrTe^":r^rpi!:  -"-'"pp-.  m-un  e'r:":^. 

f„,  5*"  8"""'  Prosrao  dl..e'tainatlon  activity,  fund,  reque.ted  will  <>ro»id. 

nn.ScUl  .Jf'  "Piling  educational  opportunltle.  fo^  woLn.  advtee  on  .tud"? 
financial  aid  program  other  than  ba.lc  opportunity  grant*   and  ir,taTm^tr.l  rl  l, 

rn"'tc:h'n!«i  "cou"«'"«  "  'SuuK  a^Suct  oS 

m  a  technical  area.  a.  oppo.ed  to  liberal  art.,  will  be  continued. 

An  amount  of  $2,041,000  will  provide  operational  .uDDort  to  the  ii  ^„„fi„..i„. 
Advuory  coc»lttee..    Ihe  Increaae  ot  $360.oSo  ovTthe  IW  level  !li?  orovlS^ 

an  ai.lgned  to  the  five  Pre.ldentlally.I^olnted  comlttH.? 
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1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Ettimntc 

gscimatc 

DeercAse 

Pos«  Amount 

Pot*  Amount 

U  rro«r*i  Adalnlttratlon,,  2,873  $91,915,000 

3,0A0  $100,684,000 

4-167  $^e, 769,000 

>Urr«ttv« 

To  tiuble  the  Coiti«ls«lonet  to  carrv  out  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  Office 
of  Educitlon.  Section  400(J)  of  the  Cccral  Education  iTovUlons  Act  iuthorUcs  fund* 
for  nec«.«y  "UrUs  and  expense    The  ~Jor  duties  of  the  Office  are  to  assist 
fcltei  ind"^" "SuHtlon  agencies  to  develop  their  capacity  to  provide  cdi.catlcn 
te^lcet  to  .Id  m  the  establishment  and  natntcnancc  of  efficient  school  systems  .nd 
otherwise  prooot*  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

The  budget  request  for  program  atolnlstratlon  for  fUc.l  year  1976  represent. 
M  Increase  of  167  new  positions  and  53.679.000  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.  Tl.e 
lucre...  In  positions  Is  Mde  up  of  117  positions  to  conllnue  to  strengthen  the 
•i^^JJlt  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Progran.  42  positions  to  carry  out  the  Pro- 
vision-  of  the  Special  Projects  Act,  .ind  3  positions  to  adalnlster  the  expanded 
J  li«  Wuc«ton  Incentive  Grant  fo^  State  Schol.rshlps  prograa.    Additional  »anpo«cr 
r.5«"cacnt.  to  address  other  progran  priorities  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  request  will 
b«  met  through  a  proposed  reallocation  of  authorlied  positions  froa  activities  pro- 
posed  for  terainatlon  or  phase  out. 

lh«  S8. 769.000  net  increase  In  progrsa  administration  is  made  up  of  Increases 
for  buittlln  CO  ts  prlaarlly  to  annualize  fiscal  year  1975  "thorUed  position, 
Sued  only  part  of  the  year,  costs  that  Include  salaries  and. related  costs  for  167 
«««  posuion^.  and  auto=..attc  data  processing,  costs  prlnartly  tx..  continue  improving 
SS^^nt  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  progran.    Significant  decreases  ""It  fo« 
thcloBpletlon  In  fiscal  year  1975  of  studies  mandated  by  the  Education  As>cndacnt.  of 
1974  tni  In  contr.ccual  services. 

In  fUc.l  year  1975  the  Office  of  Education  began  implementation  of  an  .gency- 
yAi,  manpower  uillUatlon  system  to  assist  in  establishing  manpo,.-er 
bv  functional  and  progran  activity.    Hio  special  manpower  analyses  are  Included  In 
m.  SuSgeS    uSmu'lon:    (I)  Special  Analysis  A  provides  an  analysis  of  s  x  unc- 
tlon.1  or  prograa  activities  within  five  of  the  major  ofClcei  or  bureaus  in  the 
Office  of  Education;  and  (2)  Special  Analysis  B  provides  a  manpower  analysis  for  the 
Cu.«nteed  Student  Loan  program.    The  Office  of  Education  plans  to  inplenent  this 
•y.toa  in  flsc.l  ye.r  1976. 
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SuMry  of  Fotltlont 


Office  of  «h.Co-t..lon.r..  187    *  5.977.500  19$  $    6,577,000  +11  m.«»».500 

l..«lo«.l  Offlc.   ,12     24.015.100  ,14  26.632.700  +102  +2.617.600 

Offic.  of  M.„.,.^„t   677     25.794.900  692  29.432.900  +15  +3.638.000 

9"lc.  Of  running   ,23       3.308.500  123  3.711.200  -  +«02.700 

B..rc4U  of  school  Sy.t»«   438     13.507.900  438  13.394.600  -  -1,3.300 

Bureau  of  Educ»tlon  for 

  ^.'".500  135  3.966.900  +8  +229.400 

Bureau  of  Occupational  anJ 

Alult  Education   133       4.225.700  156  4.505,400  +23  +1J5.700 

Bureau  of  Tostsecondary 

376      12.U7.9Q0  m  ,,.,,,.300  ^,  ^„,^,^ 

•  91.915.000  3.040  100.684.000  +167  -K.yeS.OOO 


above  turnery  of  positions  ahowi  the  dlitrlbutlon  of  peraantnt  staff  bv 
ganixa  lona   unit  for  the  Program  Ad.lnUtratlon  actlvl^rTLJI  detailed 
tton  of  positions  by  budget  activity  .nd/or  functlon.il  staff  unU  follow. 
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tVFICE  OF  COtWlSSIOSER 


1975 

Pos.  AnounC 
W  ^5,^77,500 


1976 


Increase  or 
Decreate 


Tos. 

198 


Anount  Pot.  Miount 

$6,577,000     +11  1,499,500 


1975  1976 

Etttwif        Eitlwte          Increat*  or 

_Decr»af 


N'o.  of  poi.    So,  of  Pot. 


TTogram  direction  an  J  co*irdL* 

nation   33 

Innovative  and 

Experimental  Proi'.raR»s   ^ 

Career  ciiucatlon   16 

Women*:!  educational  equity.  3 

Arts  in  education   2 

lb  Point  Spanish  Speaking....  S 

HIaek  Concerns  Staff   4 

Equal  Eiap!o>'T:i*nt  OpporHjnity .  7 

Education  personnel: 

Teacher  corps   37 

f  teisentnry  and  Secondary  Kdu* 
cation: 

Right  to  Head   26 

hiblie  Atfairs   48 

Total   187 


33 

6 
19 
10 

3 

5 
4 
7 

37 

26 
48 


+  3 
♦  7 


198 


+11 


Ceneml  b'tatcment 

A  total  of  193  positions  are  requested  for  the  Office  of  the  Comlsslontr, 
au  increase  of  11  positions  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.    The  Office  of  the 
Coreslssloner  directs  activities  to  enable  the  Coomlsslorter  to  carry  out  responsU 
bilities  and  authorities  vested  in  hlra  by  law  or  by  delegation  as  liead  of  the 
Office  of  Education.    Tlie  Office  of  Ci«cati^n  is  the  primary  agency  of  the  Federal 
Covcrnnent  responslhlc  for  the  adm'nistr jtJon  of  programs  of  financial  assistance 
to  educational  agencies,  insti^etlons.  ird  organlnatio^is.    In  addition  to  dircztly 
nanagin^  several  spec;**:  ni^grar.s  cfesigned  to  reet  untcue  educational  tieeds  and  to 
place  special  e-nrha^is  on  natlcr'.l  educst'cR  priorKie..  thlf  office  also  coor- 
dinates the  function       the  Se^/.  ^nal  o*Cice-j. 
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»"S  1976 
_f.*t  liatt           _  K«ttia.»tg           Increase  or 
Sr«cUl  Pro1«t.  So^^pot  -V"-  oi  Po«.  D£cr««_ 


J  innovative  and  «xp»rl«ntal  pro(ra*s  »andat.d  bv  tl,e 
»JoUct.     -"f  coordinated  by  thU  offlc.  Th.ac 

fui^th^dl      ,  r"'t  !"  •"•P"'-""  n.w  educational  and  ad,lnl.tr«- 

Uve  m*  hod*  4I.J  techniques,  and  to  «ct  special  educational  need,  and  sroblw.. 

r  aaionir   T  """T*  """."'""'O  -"«ly  In  the  Office  of  ?he  c". 

»tasioi.er:    career  educat I-.. .  «j=:r.'i  educational  equity,  aM  Arts  m  eduction, 
■n..  eleven  new  poattlona  requa.ud  ara  all  for  these  Special  Project'". 

,u  /^T  objective*  of  each  of  these  special  projects  ire  so  closolv  related  that 
the  foUo«lng  st.«c««nt  „f  objectives  Is  applicable  to  each  on"     "  ' 

Oblectlves; 

-  compute  and  diss«=Inate  nuldellnes.  regulations,  and  ad.inistrative  policies 

•  'Vrll^Lr  «n.ctu.c.  and  e»ploy  qualified 

•  'TA:  =rL"f.::^e":L:,''"" "  -nous  cp.ciai 

'  'T"eS[:i:no'n"-"*''  "  "-PUah  the  purposes  of 

■  ^1nu«i'i:'o'i^:j:L'?t:2s?^  "  P"per 

'  '  «j:Jt:1„\":c.r:,i.":'"""'"  «  — -"-s  and  support  «,or 


1975  1976 

_.Estl«ate  Estlaate           Incraase  or 

 —  So.  of  Pos.  So.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Career  Education  ^  —  —  


training  of  persons  conducting  cjir«er  Muc.tinn  trslnlng  snd  r«. 

dialogue  on  c.r..r  .duc.tlon  L  de^n^^^r^.^^t^^  ^'"^J*    *  ""'^'^ 
prosrsss  and  practices.  aenonstrate  the  best  of  current  career  education 

•n»«  Increase  in  positions  reflects  th*f  fact  -^hat  orof.ct  ni-nni««  ^ 

"ai'o-f'th'ir'iUr;;:: "~ ^^y^<^T^t:'ur.. 
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1975 
Estimate 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Program  Datat 

Appropriation   ^ 

Number  of  applications  to  be 

processed  

Number  of  awards  to  be  taade  

Major  program  reports  

No.  awards  monitored.....  


10.000.000    $     10.135,000    $  +135,000 


US 
108 

108 


160 
148 
1 

256 


+45 
+40 
+1 
+148 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Women's  Educational  Equity 

3 

10 

+7 

Women's  Educational  Equity  -  Grants  and  contracts  to  provide  educational 
equity  for  women  at  all  levels  of  education  through  the  Improvement  and  expansion 
of  special  and  innovative  programs.^    Workshops  will  be  conducted  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  on  compliance  with  Title  IX  <P.L.  92-318)  and  to  develop  training 
modules  for  the  elimination  of  sex  stereotyping  in  education.    The  workload 
associated  with  the  new  program  will  require  7  new  positions  for  program  planning 
and  operation. 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $ 

Number  of  awards  for  modules  on 
elimination  of  sex  stereotyping. 

Number  of  awards  for  technical 
assistance  materials  for 
national  and  regional  workships 
on  compliance  with  Title  IX 
(P.L.  92-318)  

Number  of  awards  for  training 
projects  

Number  of  awards  for  survey, 

evaluation,  and  dissemination... 

Number  of  small  grants  to  support 
innovative  approaches  to  the 
provision  of  educational 
equity  


$       6,270,000    $  +6.270,000 
6-9  +6-9 


10-12 
15-22 
1 

15-20 


+10-12 
+15-22 
+1 

+15-20 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

N'o.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Arts  In  Education 

2 

3 

a.* 

Arts  in  Education  -  Grants  and  contracts  will  be  awarded  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in 
which  the  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs. 
This  program  involves  coordination  with  efforts  of  other  activities  already  estab- 
lished, particularly  the  programs  and  arrangements  made  through  or  with  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


24«  998 

The  Increase  i„  funds  requested  «IU  aid  i„  the  support  of  an  estimated  two 
n«.  contracts  to  assist  State  or  local  educational  agencies  in  d'"»!opi^  !„H 

zi:V.z  rTTr'^i  additi^narp::?^^' 

reque&ceJ  for  this  activity  In  fiscal  year  iy/6. 
Prograra  Data: 

Appropriation   $  500  000  ^ 

Number  of  awards  to  Kennedy  'jy.vvw    ?  f^3U»uuo 

Center   2  5 

Kuaber  of  Awards  to  State  and 

local  educational  agencies  ,  33  ^2 


1975 1976  

Estimate  Estimate  Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  DecreasP 


Spanish  prot^rams 


n.tiJ  I  f  T  f*"'"'  ^P''"!^^  Speaking  Program  Is  concerned  with  developing  infor- 
tua  Ues     ^his'"  """'"^  =       °f  educationa/oppo  - 

^^^;.rr  ^  ^talf  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  private  enterprises  m 
their  efforts  to  develop  materials  relevant  to  the  education  of  Spanish-speakiL 

•^I  M'I'    ^  7  'n^'  '  State  and  iScal  educational 

agencies  and  the  Office  of  Education, 

Program  Data: 

Responses  to  inquiries  from 

visitors   500  500 

Meetings  attended  outside  of  the 

Office  of  Education   12  12 

Meetings  attended  within  the 

Office  of  Education   30  ^0 


1975 1976  

Estimate  Estimate           Increase  or 
 N'o.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Black  Concerns  /  , 


n«f  M  «?  ^  Concerns  Staff  serves  as  a  liaison  between  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Black  community.  This  staff  focuses  Its  concern  on  accelerating  desegre- 
gat.on  and  promoting  recognition  and  awareness  of  African-American  programs  and 
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1975  1976" 

Estlnate  Estimate           Increase  or 

No«  of  Pos«        No«  of  Po8«  Decrease 


Equal  Employment  7 


The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Office  was  established  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  employees,  and  to  serve  as  a  center  to  which  an  employee  could  turn  for 
information.    This  Office  takes  responsibility  for  hearing  the  grievances  of 
employees,  and  ensuring  that  appropriate  steps  are  taken  in  these  actions. 

Program  Data; 

dumber  of  persons  counseled   90  150  +  60 

Number  of  Inquirie   200  200 


1975  1976 
Estimate             Estimate           Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.        No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Teacher  Corps  37  37 


The  activities  of  the  Teacher  Corps  are  directed  toward  improving  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  low-income  families  by  improving  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams of  teacher  education  for  both  certified  teachers  and  inexperienced  teacher 
interns.    In  1976,  projects  will  emphasize  training  and  retraining  for  personnel 
within  a  cooperating  school. 

A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity  and  is 
attached  as  part  of  Special  Analysis  A. 

Objectives: 

-  Incorporate  the  various  aspects  of  the  new  legislation  in  revised  project 
formats. 

-  Initiate  programs  that  will  emphasize  the  integregation  of  preservice  and 
inservice  training  programs. 

-  Disseminate  information  on  practices  proven  useful  In  these  unique  school 
settings. 

-  Develop  training  projects  to  improve  the  management  and  planning  capabili- 
ties of  school  principals. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation  •  $ 

Number  of  new  applications 

processed  

Number  of  awards  to  be  made  

Number  of  site  visits  to  be  made... 
Number  of  projects  closed  out  , 


37,500,000  $ 

251 
380 
275 
107 


37,500,000  $ 

322 
387 
387 
153 


1-7 
+112 
446 
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1000 


1975 
EttlMCe 

No.  of  Pos. 

1976 
Esclntce 
No.  of  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Right  CO  Read 

26 

26 

The  purpose  of  the  Right  to  Rend  program  is  to  provide  facilitating  services 
;r?uIJ!°"'''"/°  educational  Inatltutlons,  governmental  agencies,  and 

private  organizations  to  improve  and  expand  their  activities  related  to  reidJng. 

.rr..K  JP*''^*^  wnpower  analyals  haa  been  performed  for  this  activity  and  is 
ye«  ^76?   ^  ^  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal 

Objactlvea! 

-  Initiate  n«v  actlvltlea  required  by  the  Education  Aniendaenta  of  1974 

-  Develop  Innovative  approachea  to  teaching  reading 

-  Develop  an  adult  literacy  televlalon  program 

-  Encourage  the  Improvement  and  expanalon  of  actlvltlea  related  to  reading 

In  all  organlzatlona  and  Institutions  ir««aing 

-  Phase  out  1975  actlvltlea  not  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendmenta  of  1974 
Program  Data; 

Numher  of  -^ards  to  be  made   307  ?,? 

Number  of  site  visits  to  be  made...  ,,0  iiJ 

Number  of  Major  Porgram  Reports... .  ^  j  +25 


1975  -^976  

Eatlmate  Estimate  increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pan.  Decrease 


Public  Af fslrs 


.ervlces'and  the  dl"^l^£jJ"or„e3S  °  S^'^??  'T^""  '  ""'"^  editorial 
tlon  comunlty.  "^n*"""  of  news  and  publications  of  Interest  to  the  educa- 

t.nce°:^:^;o^^jd%"'L%"n'^a^erof''^::ii:^L'";  '"r''"^ 

.ffalr,  activity.    ResponslbUlty  for  reanond?^    Production  ,nd  general  public 
of  Infornatlon  Act.  as  well  as  oJeraUn^  ??    *  f  "^l'  """er  the  Freedom 

Eduction  are  unde^  thiract"ltr  I^iJ?!'",?:''  °' 
•tlon  the  results  of  educational  d.»^fj     ?     '^*  8*"""^  program  dlssealna- 

publlc  and  th.  education:  '    ^I'n^''  0  !ro"o?:  IZT'"  "  '"'"^ 

process.  coomunicy  to  promote  Improvements  In  the  educational 


o 

ERIC 


IOC  5 


1001 
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1975  1976 
Efftiaatc  Esdmace  Increite  or 


Proaraa  Dif ; 

Approprlaclon   ^ 

Freedom  of  Information  Requescs 

Processed  

News  Releases  &  Face  Sheets  Co  be 

Prepared  *^ 

Correspondence  &  News  Media 

Inquiries  to  be  snswered  

Speeches  and  Messages  co  be 

Uriccen  

Publications  to  be  Prepared  

Contracts  to  be  Monitored  

Draft  Presidential  Messages  


500 

000  $ 

500 

000  $ 

20 

20 

165 

173 

3 

,150 

3 

,150 

272 

332 

460 

65 

70 

+5 

59 

70 

•^11 

1 

2 

+1 

1002 


REGIONAL  OFFICES 


1976  Increase  or 

.I^timte   Z^iim^ie  Decrease 

Poa.     Anounc   Poa.    Amount  Poa.  Amounc 


812       $24,015,000     914     $26,632,700       +102  +$2,617,600 


1975  1976 
Eatlnate_.         E»cUB*te             Increaae  or 
No.  of  Poa,        No,  of  Poa.  Decreaae 


Regional  ConaUaloner'a  Office  137 

lanedlate  Office  "^s" 
Concracta  and  Granta,  and 

Financial  Hanagencnc  46  46 

General  Admin lacrac Ion  35 


137 
56 


35 

204 
26 
12 

36 

82 


School  Syatena  204 
Dlrector'a  Office 

Granta  for  Dlaadvancaged  12 
School  Aaalacance  to  Federally 

Affecced  Areaa  36 
Emergency  School  Aaalacance-- 

Special  frojecca  and  Programa  82 
Emergency  School  Aaalacance— 

Training  and  Advlaory  Servlcea  34  34 

Dropouc  Prevenclon  3  3 

Library  Progr«iia  H 

Poacaecondary  Educadon  122 

Dlreccor'a  Office      '  "Yf 

Conacruccion  Programa  19 

Scudenc  FinAncial  Aid  Programa  44 
SpecUl  Progrma  for  che 

Dlaadvancaged  31 

Vecerana  Coac  of  Inacrucclon  7  ''7 

Gturanceed  Studenc  Loana  26S  367 

Occupaclonal  and  Adulc  Educaclon  84  84 

Dlreccor'a  Office  22  22 
Granca  co  Scacea  for  Vocaclonal 

Educacion  24  24 

Vocacional  Reaearch  H  j, 

Adulc  Educaclon  XX 


122 
21 
19 
44 

31 


+t02 
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1975  1976 
Estimate  Eatlmate  Incre««e  or 

No»  of  Pos.        No»  of  Pos,  Decrease 


Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (cont'd.) 

Education  Personnel  Development 
Programs  1^ 

Total  812  914  +102 

General  Statement 

The  ten  regional  offlcea  are  reaponalble  for  adolnlaterlng  varloua  functions 
of  programs  grouped  under  four  organisational  units:    School  Syateaa,  Poat- 
secondary  Education,  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loana. 
The  responalblUtlea  aaaoclated  with  the  overall  management  and  direction  of  each 
regional  office  Is  v<thln  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Regional  Commlaaloner. 


Many  of  the  programs  under  the  School  Syatems  organization,  such  aa  Emergency 
School  Assistance,  Civil  Rights  and  School  Asslatance  to  Federally  Affected  Areas 
have  requirements  to  provide  services  that  would  be  difficult  for  headquartera  to 
administer  adequately.    T^ese  aervlcea  Include  technical  assistance,  training, 
liaison  and  monitoring  activity  with  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 


Several  programs  In  the  area  of  atudent  financial  •••Utance  fall  under  the 
Post«condary  Education  office.    The  regional  offices  are  primarily  responsible  £ 
reviuwing  applications  and  conducting  alte  vlalta  for  the  financial  aid  program. 

The  staff  associated  with  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  provides 
technical  assistance  for  vocational  and  technical  education,  occupational 
education,  adult  education,  education  profeaslons  develojroent,  and  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.    Additionally,  they  coordinate 
developments  in  the  Washington  office  that  are  relevant  to  the  administration 
of  this  program  in  the  regional  offices. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  offices  in  the  regions  are  reaponsible  for 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  entire  program  in  each  region.    They  must 
also  ensure  program  compliance  of  participating  institutions,  and  enforce 
collection  of  outstanding  accounts.    All  102' additional  positions  requeated 
for  fiscal  year  1976  are  to  support  a  continued  strengthening  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.    This  requested  increase  will  strengthen  both  program 
compliance  and  collection  functions  In  the  Regional  Offices.    Following  the 
justification  tor  Program  Administration,  as  Special  Analysis  B,  is  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  administrativ**  requirements  to  support  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  for  both  Headquarters  and  the  Regional  offices. 
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1004 


OFFICE  or  NAHACMNT 


1975 
Ettlnatc 


1976 
Ettlnatc 


Hos.  Amount  t^g, 
677     $25,794,900  692 


Increase  or 
Decrette 


Amount  Pos.  Amount 

$29,432,900    +15  $3,638,000 


Program  Activities  

Office  Direction  and  Coordination. 

Administrative  Services  

Financial  Support  Servlcea  

Grant  and  Procurement  Administra- 
tion  

Management  Systems  and  Analysis... 

Per)«onnel  snd  Training  

Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

Totsl  


1975  1976 
Estimate        Estimate       Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


74 
89 
88 

116 
102 
49 
159 


74 
89 
88 

116 
102 
49 
174 


+15 


677 


692 


+15 


General  Ststecent 

The  Office  of  .Management  plans,  directs,  and  coordinates  all  activi- 
ties In  the  aress       finance,  contracts  and  grants,  personnel,  general 
administrative  services,  management  evaluation  and  administrative  budgeting. 
Its  responsibilities  Include  provision  of  administrative  support  to  the 
agency  and  development,  maintenance,  and  presentation  to  the  Coonlssloner 
and  program  managers  of  timely  and  accurate  Information  concerning  the 
status  of  available  administrative  resources  to  aid  them  In  making  manage* 
ment  decisions.    In  addition  to  these  overall  management  and  coordinating 
functions,  the  Office  of  Management  alao  has  functional  reaponslblUty 
for  operating  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    A  total  of  692  position* 
are  requested  for  the  Office  of  Management,  an  Increase  of  15  posltlona 
over  the  flacal  year  1975  level.   All  new  poaltlona  are  req>iested  to 
continue  to  strengthen  the  o,-eratlon  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 


gr«B. 


1975 
Eatlmate 


1976 
Eatlmate 


No.  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos. 


Incresse  or 
Decrease 


Office  Direction  and  Coord friAt ton. 


74 


74 


In  addition  to  overall  direction  and  coordlnstlon  activities  the 
liaaedlate  office  staff  manages  specific  functions  that  Include  coordi- 
nation and  management  for  Presldentlally  appointed  advisory  coonlttees 
regulatlona  control,  snd  the  CocnlssionerU  correspondence.  Specific 
management  objectives  of  che  Office  of  Msnag^ment  for  fiaral  year  1976 


1005 


2^3 


-  Strengthening  Office  of  Education*!  capacity  to  provide  post- 
«%«rd  «d«lnlitr«tlon  of  contract  and  grant  awards. 

-  Continue  to'itrengthen  the  administration  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loati  program. 

.  Achieving  fall  Implementation  of  new  Department  of  Health*  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  finance  and  accounting  ly stems. 

-  Achieving  full  conversion  to  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  automated  personnel  management  system. 

-  Increasing  efforts  related  to  management  evaluation  especially 
manpower  utilization. 

.  Strenghtening  Office  of  Education's  automaticdata  processing 
capacity  to  achieves  more  effective  management  of  the  agency. 

-  Achieving  more  effective  management  of  grant  procurement  manage- 
ment function  through  more  detailed  scheduling  of  award  activities  and 
more  timely  processing  of  grant  applications, 

-  Strengthening  effectiveness  of  personnel  classification  function. 

-  Providing  management  support  necessary  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  <P.L.  93-380). 


Administrative  Services 


The  administrative  services    provided  Include  mall  processing,  procurement, 
office  space  planning,  equipment  purchasing  and  maintenance,  printing,  travel 
processing,  and  agent  cashier. 


-  Increase  level  and  effectiveness  of  mall  handling  in  the  Office  of 
Education, 

-  Achieve  and  maintain  more  effective  property  management  throughout 
the  Office  of  Education, 

-  provide  travel  services  on  a  more  timely  basis  and  with  a  greater 
degree  of  management  control, 

•  Improve  service  to  the  public,  the  Congress  and  to  education 
institutions  by    expanding  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  information 
material  processing. 


1975  1976 
Estimate        Ef*tlmate  Increase 


No,  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Management  Oblectlves; 


ERIC—' 


>  -  pt.  I  - 
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VorkloAd  Data: 


FY  75 


Pltcea  of  Incoming  mall  proccaaed.  5.000.000 

Printing  requeata  proceaaed   f,2Q 

Property  requlaltlona  proceaaed,,,  3  aen 

C«ah  dlaburacmenta  made   11*600 

Travel  orderi  processed..,   6*000 

Infonaaclon  ouiterials  itsued   87!500 

1975 
_  Eatlmte 


FV  76 

5.500.000 
650 
4.306 
11.600 
6.000 
90.000 

1976 
_Eatljn*te 


(ncreaae 
Cfcreaae 

+500.000 
+  30 
+  35« 

+  2.500 

Increase  or 


No.  of  Poa,    No,  of  Pos.  Dccrea«g 


Financial  Support  Servicea. 


66 


66 


Hanaieoent  Oblectlvcat 

punn;„gi:p:Mut{:sr"  """r'""  po"«y 

.v.r-l/'''^*''*  '"Pl«»"'"t'«'  ot  new  dep.rtwnt-wlde  flnince 

•  Increaae  effectiveness  of  program  voucher  processing, 

«.nc.rl«*'«J***u^"c!*"***  financial  service  necessary  to  l«ple. 

mentation  of  the  Education  Anendmenta  of  1974,  ^ 

reflui^J^S^*"!?  finance,  accotmtlng  and  reportln,   Wtlona  .« 

(P?L   W.S445!:*  impoundment  contro.  ^[^t  ofw" 

Worlclo«<  n,t«; 


Increiie 

ELlSZi  FY  1976  Decre«ie 


F«.di^gdoc».„.;';;--;-i:::;:::  'lioo^ 

Ad«inl.tr.tlve  vouchers  proce..ed  55.500               60  000     +   4  sot 

collection.  procSedr"!?::::::  e :  o°S      « "o?"  :  1II?? 

Syatema  production  requeata  '  "'"^ 
  2.700 


3.000     +  300 


o 
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1975  1976 
Ettlaatc  Ettlaate       Increwe  or 
 No.  of  Poi.  No.  of  Pos.  Dtcrcaic 

Crane  and  Procur«aent  Admin lit rat loo        116  116 


The  grant  and  procureaent  adnlnlstratlon  function!  within  the  Office 
of  Management  include  eitabliihing  contract  xnanagement  policy  and  proce- 
dure  and  directing  the  negotiation  an*l  adainiitration  of  contracts  and 
dtfcretionary  grant •  awarded  by  all  cowponenti  of  the  Office  Education. 
Also  they  are  responsible  for  overseeing  the  proper  utiliration  of 
governi^<fnt  property  held  by  contractors  and  grantees. 

Htnafteiaent  Objectives.: 

-  Provide  grant  and  procurement  managenent  services  necesssry  to  the 
effective  Iropleraentation  of  the  Education  Anendtaents  of  1974. 

-  Strengthen  poft-award  contract  and  grant  administration. 

Workload  Dsta;  Increase 

FY  1975         nf  1976  Decrease 

Contracts  negotiated  and/or 

modified  

Crants  negotiated  

Crant  rev^rions  made. . • • • • • 

Crant  close*outs  made  

Property  counts  made  

Program  schedules  produced. 

Applications  processed  

Cost  ^  Price  reports  issued 


3,847 

4,000 

+  153 

10.094 

10,497 

+  403 

7.210 

7.210 

10.000 

10.000 

1.000 

1.000 

120 

120 

25.000 

26.000 

+1.000 

97 

100 

+  3 

A  specUl  manpower  analysis  has  been  perfonned  for  this  activity  and 
Is  attached  as  part  of  special  analysU  A. 

1975  1976 
Estimate        Estimate       Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Management  Systems  &  Analysis. .. .  102  102 


The  manageaent  systons  and  analysis  function  includes  developing 
policies,  plans,  and  gosls  for  organirational  structure,  management  systems 
and  manpower  allocation  and  utilization;  conducting  management  studies 
and  manpower  analysis;  coordinating  the  developing  of  management  information 
systems  and  data  processing  systems;  evaluating  and  reporting  on  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  Office  of  Education  organ  Ira  t  ion  and  management;  pro- 
viding ADP  systems  analysis  and  programming  services;  monitoring  contracts 
providing  computer  programing  support;  and  maintaining  llclson  with  the 
Data  Management  Center  on  computer  operations  and  services.    Other  major 
functions  are  formulating  and  executing  the  administrative  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  executing  the  delegations  of  authority,  ensuring 
correspondence  and  records  mansgement,  and  coordinating  all  sudics  of 
Office  of  Education  programs. 


UK:', 


1008 

•  rrovM*  locKtMd  •upfort  to  Offic*  of  Educttlon  d«t«  tyttMi. 

•  XncrtM.  q«llty  m4  frtqutncy  of  ••tmstMot  ««p<n«r  r.vW. 
Worklo«d  Daft 

I  2U225         Tt  1976  ^crHI! 


Sti««stlo«t  rtvltwtd   35                  „  ' 

Cbarttrt  la  tUodArdt  miu»1  pub- 

llthtd   J 

center  jobs  wmltortd. H.OOO  lOS  000       4.1^  nnn 

jtctt  cc^Uud   12  lA        ^  A 

Quick  MtpoaM  rrogrMlag  rtqutttt  it»  * 

rtctlvM  

VMdor  flU  «ddltloa  and  corratl"  * 

poodtnca  handUd   9  3^0  9  3*0 

^yattM  d«*IyBU/profr«»lag  *  ''^^^ 

project  Mlnulaad   I50 


W75  1976 

Incrtf  or 

wo.  of  yoa.     Wo.  of  yp,,  D«cr#««* 


ftrionnal  and  Traiatiig,  


pr.tatlon%f  civil  11"^^  CoSl^JJ^  ^"^i^"^       P'<>^**««"«  l-f 
for  all  tlii-ntrof  th^  offlT^  ^•P*!'^?^^^  ptr.onnal  .taadard. 

po.ltlon  cla..lfic.tioS:  «p51^^  ^^l^*- 
-ploy.,  ralatlon.  .nTi.^L.TT.b^JLj^^^  IZII^,  '•'•'f*^- 
action  proc...lag  and  racord.  «ilntaaLi!r^!jr2L[««  2^  S*^" 
training.  "•Mt.uaaca,  and  Mpioyaa  davalopMnt  and 


nt  Ob^actlw; 


-  InerM..  .ffctlvn...  of  po.ltl«o  cl...l£lc.tloo  .ctlvltl... 
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Workload  Oaf; 


taraooool  actlOM  9X9c%%—€  

CM^Uinc  grUvancat  evaluatad** 

Tralnlnt  actions  procettad  

Appllcanca  acreened/placed/in- 
tatvltMd  tcT  apcclal  trainini* 

Mtv  poaldooa  clatalflad  

Vacancy  annotmcMtnca  latutd**** 


Xacraaaa 


FY  197S 

FY  1976 

4,000 

4,000 

750 

750 

1,S00 

U700 

+200 

1,700 

x.soo 

+100 

SOO 

1,000 

+500 

300 

325 

+  25 

1975 

1976 

'Etclaaca 

Caclaaca 

Incraata 

No.  of  Pot* 

No*  of  Foa* 

D«craate 

Off leg  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loant 


159 


174 


+15 


Tha  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  toana  plana,  dlracCt  and  avaluataa 
•11  adalnlitratlve  activities  associated  with  tha  oparatlon  and  nanaga- 
ncnt  of  a  program  of  low  Interest  long- tern  insured  loans  for  college 
and  vocational  students  under  which  loans  »ade  by  coi«erci«l  and  other 
lenders  are  Insured  (or  reinsured)  by  the  Federal  Govcmaent  and  Insured 
by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies*    Frovldas  for  payaants  to  reduce 
Interest  costs  to  student  borrower*  and  paywants  of  special  Incentlva 
allowances  to  lenders  Including  payment  of  clalaa  on  insured  luaua*  The 
central  office  staff  provides  specific  direction  and  coordination  activi- 
ties In  the  area  of  field  support*  program  developoent  and  operational 
support* 

Mana^eaent  Objectives; 

-  Improve  collectlona  of  defaulted  lo«na  to  aininlze  the  loss  to  tha 
Federal  Covemaent* 

-  Revise  and  publish  stringent  program  regulations* 

-  Issue  up-dated  program  manuals  for  Icndera  and  eligible  Institutions* 

-  Design  a  sophisticated  and  improved  computer  system  to  assure 
financial  accounti^blllty«  a  quality  data  base  and  sound  long-range 
management  and  administration  of  the  progran* 

Workload  Data; 

A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  pefformed  for  this  activity 
knd  it  attached  as  part  of  special  analysis  B* 


31 
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cmct  or  rumnm 


TJP              ^            XaetMM  or 
■                    tttUatt  D«e««M# 
'  .  Wo»  of  To9.     Mo.  of  fom.  

XaM4Ut«  Off  let   8  i 

UgloUtlva  A^fftirt   20  20 

CvtltMtlon   ^2  $2 

mimlAi  mi  Sudgot  Actlvltltt*.*  33  33  

  123  123 

To  officiontly  ^lan^  dlroct^  cooy4U«U  ta4  tvtluftu  Office  of  Uucatiofi 
fmtmt  ot  tho  MMcy  Uml.  «•  ore  rowt(l&<  123  »o«1c1ob6.  ^'^^ 

!J  ™  •^•^  cooHti»tM  lUlooa  ActlvitlM  with  tho  Off*^. 

of  tho  socroury  and  tho  off Ico  of  mn«MMfic  «rf  •Jdllt  for  .UnnlL 

to  opproyrUtlon  ro^ottt  Mtd  th«  opproFrUtloo  cowlCtoot  of  Cowrlw  All 
^ttoro  coacortiod  vlth  propo..d       .uthorlflM  lutllttlon  or^3iJ;t/ 
to  tKUtlng  ImiM.  th.  coordination  «»d  .onltorliit  of  polled  dlvJuSSSSi 
thtouthout  th.  offU.  of  Ed...^ri^  .r.  .loo  h][odr.5  brthU  oJJI^T 

ObJ.ctlvi» 

-  Conduct  .ttidl..  to  identify  .duc.tlofi.1  problM.  Md  i.mi..* 

UgltUtlv.  and  budg.t  racoMandatlon.* 

-  Af....  th.  ia^t  .nd  .ff.ctlv«,«...  of  radaral  oduc.tlon  progrMa* 
"  C«»<uct  tuch  atudl.a  ..  .rt  ra^lrad  by  cha  Congr...* 

na..  of  offlc.  of  gducatlon  aduinlatarad  progr«ia« 
■  D*]|»Iar»  a«b«lt  .nd  daf.nd  .nnu.1  budt.t  to  tha  DoMrtaont  of  ite.lth 
Sni;.M?"  aS'SldMt  a^d  Si 

-  Davolop.  .ub^t  and  dafand  UgitUtiv.  propoaala.  mv  Mmtecntt 

and  nav  authorlcatlona. 

"  Cootdinata  «g«ncy.vida  policy  davtlopMnt  and  laplaMnUtlon  ayataaia* 
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1975 
Ettlmate 

No«  of  P08« 


1976 
Estimate 
No,  of  Poi»_ 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


UglsUtlve  Affairs 


20 


20 


The  legislative  affairs  staff  plans  and  prepares  the  necessary  reports 
and  specifications  for  new  legislation.    In  addition,  they  provide  Information 
on  the  status  and  content  of  legislation  affecting  education  to  organizations 
and  Individuals  Interested  in  the  Improvement  of  education,  and  coordinate 
Congressional  correspondence  and  other  Congressional  communlcstlon. 

Objectives: 

-  Respond  effectively  to  congressional  Inquiries. 

-  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  legislative  Information  system. 

-  Prepare  prompt  and  Informative  responses  to  public  Inquiries. 

-  Prepare  legislative  proposals. 

-  Prepsre»  revUv  testimony  and  testify  before  the  Congress. 

-  Review  all  educational  legislation  Introduced. 


Program  Data; 

Congressional  mall 
Telephone  Inquiries 
New  legislation  review 
Education  legislation  submitted 
Number  of  times  testified 


1975 
Estimate 

6.147 
1.243 

75 
6 

20 


1976 
Estimate 

8.000 
1.500 
100 
6 

30 


Increase  or 
Decrease 

+  1.857 
+  257 
+  25 

+  10 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Evaluation 

62 

62 

Grants  are    awarded  to  and  contracts  are  made  with  public  and  private 
organizations  for  planning  and  evaluation  studies  of  programs  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Education.    In  1975  eight  of  the  studies  mandated 
by  Public  Law  93-380  were  Initiated.. 

All  evaluation  activities  Including  the  annual  evaluation  plan,  the 
design  and   monitoring  of  evaluation  «»-udies»  and  the  development  of 
policy  recomaendatlons  resulting  from  such  studies  are  the  responsibility 
of  this  office. 
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The  packaging  and  Installation  of  effective  educational  approachea 
and  products  program  Is  also  their  responsibility.    T^e  purpose  of  this 
program  Is  to  accelerate  the  replication  of  successful  educational  practices 
and  products  growing  out  of  projects  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
Proolalng  projects  are  subjected  to  rigorous  validation  of  their  education- 
al effectiveness.    For  those  which  are  shown  to  be  successful,  detailed 
how-to-do-lt  project  Information  packagea  (PiPs)  are  developed  to  serve 
*V        I        replication,    i^e  PIPs  are  then  field-tested  In  schools 
and.  If  they  result  In  succesaful  replication,  are  made  available  for 
widespread  Implenentatlon.. 


Objectives: 


-  Continue  O  education  evaluation  studies. 

-  Initiate  21  new  planning  and  avaluatlon  atudles. 

-  I.SU.  request,  for  propel,  for  „e»  ev.lu.tlon  .„d  pl.„„i„g  .tudie... 

-  Monitor  continuing  .tudie.  for  p.rfor«nc.  .nd  content  of  .peclflc.tlon.. 

-  Produce  annual  evaluation  report 

-  Prepare  and  disseminate  policy       Ilea t Ion  rsrsranda. 
*  Prepare  and  disseminate  executive  sumarles. 


1975  1976  Increaae  or 

Program  Dstg;  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Issue  request  for  proposals  23  21  -  2 

Monitor  continuing  studies  A6  43  ,3 
Issue  policy  Implication 

memoranda  5  . 

Issue  anr/u«l  reports  1  I 

Executive  sunsarles  completed  20  25 

PIPs  being  developed  12  io 

PIPs  being  field-tested  6  12"  I  2 

PIPs  being  implemented  ...  ^  *  ^ 


1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate  increase  or 

No.  of  Pes.       No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Planning  and  Budgeting 
Activities  33  33 


The  (>lanning  and  budget  staff  direct  the  development  and  monitoring  of 
the  annual  cycle  of  tht  crricc  of  Education  planning  events    and  directs 

fonmila»^f«n  and  execution  of  the  program  bud?.ec  *p  co».:»rmicy  with  the 
plan.    Prepares  policy  decision  papeti*    based  on  five  year  plan  and  results 
of  relevant  evaluation  studies.    Providea  liaison  between  the  agencies  involved 
with  the  preparation  of  appropriations.    Included  in  this  responsibility  is 
Che  preparation  of  justifications  and  taatinony  for  appropriation  requests. 


o 
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The  ataff  ia  al«o  reaponilble  for  recalpt  of  all  fund*  received  by 
transfer  or  direct  appropriation,  as  well  aa  the  establlahment  of  safeguards 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  anti-deficiency  regulations.    Additionally,  thli 
office  laaue*  all  the  admin la trative  diatrlbutions  of  funda,  and  revelws 
proposed  laglalation  for  budgetary  laplicationa. 

Eatenalve  overtime  Is  required  to  tneet  the  time  schedules  and  workload 
requirements  of  the  Office,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Office  of  HanagexQenc  and  Budget,  and  the  Congress. 

Objectives: 

"  Develop  five  year  plan. 

•  Prepare    policy  papers 

Issue  and  Implement  policy  ueC].ttiona. 
"  Prepare  budget  justification  and  testimony. 
-  Insure  orderly  allocation  of  funds. 

*  Refine  safeguards  to  prevent  anti-def Iclency  violailons. 
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1975 

1976 

Increase  < 

Prog  ran  Data: 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Budget  jusr;lflcations  developed 

45 

45 

Allotnencs  and  limitations  Issued 

2,132 

2,366 

+  234 

Progrsinralng  actions  reviewed 

300 

325 

+  25 

Proposed  legislation  reviewed 

75 

100 

+  25 

Outlay  analyses  completed 

300 

300 

Expenditure  control  reports  Issued 

135 

135 

Congressional  Inquiries  answered 

409 

450 

+  41 

Policy  papers  issued 

41 

45 

4-  4 

Long  range  plans 

1 

1 

Public  lnquirles(mall  and 

350 

telephone) 

321 

+  29 

Transcripts  edited 

28 

32 

+  4 

Testicaony  provided 

56- 

60 

+  4 

Other  reports  (Press  releases. 

State  tables,  etc.) 

400 

450 

+  50 
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Bureau  of  School  Synttms 

1975  1976  

Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Pos^       Amount  Po8»       Amount         Pos,  Amount 

 ^  gl3>507.900  A38     S13.3qA,600     -      $  -113.300 

1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate        Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos»     No«  of  Pos,  Decrease 

Program  Activities; 

Grants  for  Disadvantaged  ,v  71 

Support  and  Innovation  Ciants: 

(1)  Consolidation  Program    57 

(2)  Strengthening  State  Departments  of 

Education   25  .oc 

(3)  Supplementary  Services  ,*  29  I29 

(A)  Nutrition  and  Health   3  • 

(5)  Dropout  Prevention   __                  "  I. 

Bilingual  Education   50 

Follow  Through... >   25  25 

Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities   12  12 

Drug  Abuse  Education   7  7 

Environmental  Education   7                    7  „ 

School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas: 

Maintenance  and  onfr^^icp.   39  39 

Constmcticr.   7  y 

Emergency  School  Aid: 

Special  Programs  and  Projects   33  33 

Trainings  and  Advisory  Services   17  17 

Packaging  and  Field  Testing   10  iq 

Educational  TV  Programming   .5  5 

Public  Libraries   H                    5  _g 

Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources: 

(1)  Consolidated  Program     y 

(2)  School  Library  Resources   5  _g 

(3)  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling   l 

(A)  Guidance  nnd  Couns<»Hng..     2_ 

undergraduate  Instructional  Equlpp^rt, . .  1  1 

Interllbrary  Cooperation  and  Demonstra- 

  6  46 

Frograa  Phase  Out  Activities   8                   8  — 
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1975 
Esti&ate 
Ho»  of  Pos» 


1976 
Estimate 
No»  of  Pos» 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Pro>^rao  Activities:  (cont'd) 


Program  Direction  and  Coordination 


71 


71 


Total 


A38 


A38 


General  Statement 


A  total  of  438  positions  aie  requested  for  administering  the  activities 
associated  with  the  Bureau  of  School  Systems  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  same  level  as 
fiscal  year  1975.    Although  no  new  positions  are  requested,  a  redistribution  of 
authorized  positions  is  proposed  to  address  new  priorities. 

The  Bureau  ot  School  Systems  formulates  policy  for,  directs,  coordinates  the 
activities  of,  and  administers  various  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  libraries.    Support  is  pro- 
vided to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  State  library  agencies,  colleges  and 
universities,  public  and  private  organizations  through  formula  grants,  discretionary 
grants,  and  contracts. 
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1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Grants  for  Disadvantaged 

71 

71 

Grants  are  made  to  State  educational  agencies  to  help  improve  educational  pro- 
grams in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children,  handi- 
capped, neglected,  delinquent,  and  migrant  children. 

Prog rap  Data; 

Appropriation   $1,876,000,000  $1,900,000,000  $  +24,000.000 

Awards  to  be  made   265  131  -134 

Monitoring  site  visits  to  be  made 

(sea's  and  LEA's)   979  i^qOI  +22 

Number  of  State  Program  Revipw*..*.  90  101  j-ix 


1975  1976 
Estimate             Estimate           Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Support  and  Innovation  Grants; 


Consolidation  Program   —  57 

Strengthening  State  Departments 

of  Education   25  —  -25 

Supple=M:..£<iry  Services   29    -29 

Nutrition  and  Health   3  _  .3 

Dropout  Prevention  


The  Education  Amendments  of  1974  authorized  the  consolidation  of  several  cate- 
gorical programs.    The  consolidation  is  scheduled  to  take  place  In  two  steps.  In 
the  first  year,  1976,  50  percent  of  the  funds  remain  available  for  each  of  the 
categorical  purposes;  the  remaining  50  percent  is  to  be  used  on  a  consolidated 
basis  with  State  and  local  authorities  making  determination  on  the  specific  use  of 
funds.    From  1977  and  beyond,  all  of  the  funds  are  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
State  and  local  authorities. 

Positions  associated  with  categorical  programs  In  fiscal  year  1975  would 
support  partial  consolidation  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data;    Consolidation  Program 

Appropriation   $        —  $     86,444,000    $  +86,444,000 

Number  of  Grant  Awards  made  and 
monitored   57 


Program  Data;  Strengthening  State 
Departments  or  tdu- 
catlon 

Appropriation   $     29,569,000    $     19.712,500    $  -9.856,500 

Number  of  Grant  Awards  made   224  56  -168 

Number  of  State  grants  monitored...  55  56 
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1975 
Eaclmace 


1976 
Escimace 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Program  Data; 


Screngchenlng  SCaCe 
Deparcoencs  of  Edu- 
cation (concM) 


Number  of  appllcaclons  received 
(Sec.  505  -  Discretionary 
Cranes)  

Number  of  Granc  Awards  made  (Sec* 
505  *  Discretionary  Grants)  


50 
24 


50 
18 


-6 


Pcoaram  Data;  Supplementary 

Services 

Appropriation   $    101.170.000    $     63.781.500   $  -37.388.500 

Number  of  Grants  awarded  to  States.  171  57  -llA 

Number  of  State  grants  monitored...  57  57 

Number  of  Grant  Awards  made  (Sec. 

306  -  Discretionary  Grants)   318  -318 


t^rogram  Data;    «     cltlon  and 
Health 

Appropriation   $ 

N'umber  of  applications  received.... 

N'unber  of  Grant  Awards  made  

Number  of  projects  monitored  


900.000  $          950.000  $  +50.000 

25  25 

7  3  -4 

12  15  +3 


Program  Data;    Dropout  Prevention 

Appropriation   $                        S       2.000.000  $  +2.000.000 

N'umber  of  applications  received....  — —                             19  +19 

Kumber  of  awards  nade   5  +5 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Bilingual  Education 

50 

SO 

ITiis  ataff  admin iatcrs  the  Bilingual  Education  Program,  which  makes  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop  and  demonstrate  cicmcncory 
school  programs  to  rtvcct  the  educational  iccds  of  children  of  litniicd  Un>;lish-3pcak- 
ing  ability,  and  to  support  training  projects  and  natcrinls  ^'ovo  opncr-t  actU^ti.,s. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
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1975  1976 
Etclmace            Etclauice           Increase  or 
 ,  -  Decrease 


Progrsm  DstS! 

ApproprUcion   S     70.000,000  S     70,000,000  S 

Nunber  of  Awards  guide   393  319  .74 

Nunber  of  projects  supported   393  319  .74 

Nunber  of  Fellowship/Trslneeahlp 

Recipients   814  1,320  +506 


1975  1976 
Esciauice            Estlmace           Increase  or 
No,  of  Poa.        Hz,  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Follow  Through  25  25 


This  program  Is  an  experimental,  compensatory  education  program  designed  to 
develop  and  test  new  ways  to  educate  disadvantaged  children  In  the  early  primary 
grades  (kindergarten  through  third  grade). 


A  special  manpower  analysis  haa  been  performed  for  this  activity  and  Is 
attached  as  part  of  Special  Analysis  A. 


Program  Duta: 


Appropriation  

Number  of  applications  received... 

Ntmber  of  grants  made  

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits.. 


S     47,000,000  $     41,500,000  $  -5,500,000 

220  220 

169  lu5 

90  128  -1.3s 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  pos. 

No.  of  poa. 

Decreaae 

Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities 

12 

12 

This  program  provides  matching  grants  for  acqulaltlon  and  Installation  of 
equipment  to  be  used  In  noncomnerclal  educational  broadcasting  stations  to  serve 
the  educational,  cultural,  and  Informational  needs  of  Americans  In  homes  and 
schools. 


Program  Data: 


Appropriation   $       7.000,000    $       7,000,000    «        —  • 

Number  of  applications  revi^ved...  210  210   

Number  of  awards  made.   39  26  -13 
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1975 

1976 

EatlttACe 

EsclttACe 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pot. 

Decrease 

Drtijt  Abuse  Education 

7 

7 

Al chough  Drug  Abuse  Educaclon  has  no  program  money  ^asoclaced  wlch  It  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  1976,  the  poslclona  associated  with  this  activity  are  necessary  to 
continue  providing  leadership  to  States,  school  diatricts,  and  comnunitiea  through 
training  to  enable  them  to  develop  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  geared  to  their 
specific  needs. 


Program  Data; 


AppropL  laLxon   $  $  $ 

Number  of  prior  year  awards  to 


601 

-601 

Number  of  prior  year  awards  to 

1.800 

1,000 

-800 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decreas  e 

Environmental  Education 

7 

7 

This  program  provides  grants  to  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  support  of  environmental  education  pilot  and  demonstration  projects. 
The  goal  of  the  program  has  been  to  stimulate  non-Federal  efforts  rather  than 
directly  provide  services  on  a  large  scale.    Fiscal  year  1975  ia  the  last  year  of 
funding  for  this  program.    The  positions  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  needed  to 
phase  out  the  program. 


Program  Data: 


Number  of  applications  received... 

Nimtber  of  States  receiving  awards. 
Number  of  prior  year  awards  to 

Number  o£  prior  year  awards  to 

$  1,900.000 
1,295 
85 
40 

110 

160 

$ 

85 
110 

$  -1,900.000 
-1.295 
-85 
-40 

-25 

-50 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

N'o.  of  Pos. 

N'o.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas  -  Maintenance 
and  Operations 

39 

39 

The  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  program  provides  Federal 
assistance  primarily  to  local  school  districts  in  which  enrollments  are  affected  by 
Federal  activities. 
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Although  the  nia&ber  cf  awards  Is  decreasing  In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  work 
Involved  in  phasing  out  prior  year  accounts  and  developing  operation  for  the  new 
proposed  legislation  will  require  the  saa«  number  of  positions  In  fiscal  year  1976 
as  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $    636,016,000  $    256,000,000    $  -380,016,000 

Number  of  award  to  be  made   13,200  2,700              *  10, 500 

Nunber  of  school  districts  served.  4,A00  900  *3,500 

Nunber  of  major  program  reports...  1  1 


1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

School  Assistance  In  Federally 
Affected  Areas  -  Construction 

7 

7 

An  amount  of  $10,000,000  Is  being  requested  under  the  existing  legislation  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  schools  In  areas  where  enrollments  are  affected  by 
Federal  activities.    In  the  past  few  years,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  fund  local 
agencies  that  have  not  been  funded  for  several  years,  that  have  the  most  pressing 
needs,  and  that  provide  assistance  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands. 

Program  Data: 


Appropriation   $     20,000,000  $      10,000,000  $  -10,000,000 

Number  of  projects  supported   14  15  +1 

Number  of  classrooms  constructed..  161  130  -31 

Nuaber  of  major  program  reports...  1  1  » 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Emersencv  School  Aid  -  Special 

Prosrams  and  Projects 

33 

33 

This  activity  assists  local  educational  agencies  and  supporting  public  organi- 
zations In  conducting  activities  which  promise  to  make  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Emegency  School  Aid  Act. 

Special  appropriation  language  Is  being  requested  to  target  desegregation 
assistance  under  the  project  grant  authority.    This  will  permit  focusing  Federal 
support  In  the  areas  with  greatest  needs.    Grants  will  be  made  to  both  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $     74,250,000  $  74,250,000 

Number  of  applications  received...  600  600 

Number  of  awards  to  be  made   240  240 

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits..  480  480 
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1975 
Esclxnate 
No.  o£  Pos. 

1976 
Esclnmte 
No.  o£  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Exaercencv  School  Aid  •  Training 
and  Advisory  Services 

17 

17 

This  activity  renders  technical  assistance  In  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
Implementation  of  desegregation  plans  for  public  schools,  and  provides  servlcen  and 
training  for  people  to  deal  effectively  with  special  educational  problems  occasioned 
by  descgregat  ica. 

In  both  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  the  program  will  stress  capacity  building 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  address  both  desegregation  and  bilingual  education 
problems. 

Proptram  Data: 

Appropriation   $     26,700,000   $     26,700,000  $ 

Number  of  applications  to  be 

processed   500  55U  ^J" 

Number  of  awards  to  be  made   201  221 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

PackSRing  and  Field  Testing 

10 

10 

This  program  identifies  effective  practices  developed  in  Office  of  Educat; 
supported  programs,  provides  "packages"  to  facilitate  their  adoption  and  to  mal 
the  packages  available  to  school  districts  and  State  departments.  An  amount  o 
$3,500,000  is  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976. 


Program  Data: 

Appropriation  

Number  of  new  awards  made  

Number  o£  non-competing  continuing 
awards  made  


1  400,000    ^       3.500.000    $  +2,100.000 
3  16  +13 

2  +2 


1975  1976 
Estimate            Estimate           Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.        No.  of  ros.  Decrease 


Educational  TV  Programming 


In  fiscal  year  1976,  $7,000,000  is  being  requested  to  support  tne  continued 
developRont,  production.  Installation  and  utilization  of  innovative  educational 
television  programs  for  children.    Support  will  be  provided  to  continue  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop— producers  of  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric 
Company. 
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1975  1976  ■  

Estimate  EstlMte  Increase  or 
. — ,  -  Decrease 


Progran  Data; 

Appropriation   $       7,000,000    $       7,000,000  $ 

Nu&ber  of  new  awards  supported   5-.I5  5.^5 

Nuaber  of  non-coopetlng  continuing 
awards  Supported   t  , 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Public  Libraries 

11 

5 

-6 

Thl«  nrnlJrL*?^"'**  "  ^"u'"  °"  *  ""^^^  matching  fund*  required. 

This  program  (1)  promotes  the  extension  end  Improvement  of  public  library  services 

HbJI^r  J"'*"  inadequate  services;  (2)  Improves  state 

oI«onl'?i^  physically  handicapped.  Institutionalized,  and  disadvantaged 

persons  (3)  strengthens  State  library  administrative  agencies;  .nd  (A)  strengthens 
In^JS'  95^1  which  serve  as  regional  resource%enter;.    The  ieduLd^Jund! 

Ing  m  1976  Is  a  result  of  phasing  out  Federal  support  for  this  type  of  public 
library  aid,  while  shifting  Federal  support  to  proposed  new  legislation. 

The  six  positions  associated  with  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1975  have  been 
ln*flscl"year  jj5^"^^^"^>*  Cooperation  and  Demonstration"  (proposed  legislation) 

Program  Data: 

rnn!Sfn^*J^*'"*;   $      25,000,000    S      10,000,000    $  -15,000,000 

Coordination  of  grant  awards  made..  56  56  *-'»"""»"^^ 

Nuaber  of  State  program  reviews....  10  10  11 

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits...  30  30  II 

Number  of  major  program  reports....  1  1  II 


1975  ,  1976 
Estimate             Estimate           Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Libraries  and  Instructional 
Resources: 


Consolidated  Program  

School  Library  Resources  6 

Equipment  and  .Minor  Remodeling....  i 
Guidance  and  Counseling  


The  Education  Amendments  of  197A  authorized  the  consolidation  of  several 
categorical  support  and  Innovative  programs.    The  consolidation  was  authorized  to 
Ivatl^Mrfir  ^"  Che  first  year,  1976,  50  percent  of  the  funds  remain 

available  for  each  of  the  specific  categorical  purposes;  the  remaining  50  percent 
to  be  used  on  a  consolidated  basis  with  State  and  local  authorities  making 
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determinations  on  the  spccltU  use  of  funds.  From  1977  and  beyond,  all  funds  are 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  State  and  local  auihorttles. 

Posltlon^  associated  with  categorical  prograr-s  in  flsc^il  year  1975  would 
support  partial  consolidation  In  fiscal  year  1976. 


Pro^^ron  Data:    Consolidated  Prograta 


Appropriation  • 

N'uabcr  of  grant  awards  »ade  

Nuaber  of  State  program  reviews.... 
N'usber  of  cor.itorfng  sUe  visits... 
Nutabcr  of  M^or  progran  reports.... 


$  68.665,000 
57 
10 
50 
I 


+68,665,000 
+57 
+10 
+50 
+1 


Prograa  Data: 


School  Library 
Kesources 


Appropriat  Ion  •  

N'usbcr  of  grant  awards  niide  

Nustber  of  State  progran  reviews.. 
Suaber  of  nonitorlng  site  visits. 
Nuabcr  of  najor  program  reports.. 


90,250,000 
57 
10 
19 
1 


45,951.951 
57 
10 
19 
1 


$  -44.298,049 


Program  Data:    Equipnent  and  Minor 
Kftaodeling 

Appropriation.*..   ^ 

Kucber  of  grant  awards  aade  

Nuaber  of  State  progran  reviews..,. 
Nuabcr  of  monitoring  site  visits,.. 
.Nuaber  of  raajor  progran  reports.... 

Prograo  Data:    Guidance  ."ind  Counsel- 
ing 

Appropriation   ^ 

N'uabcr  ef  grant  awards  oade  

Kusber  of  aajor  progran  reports.... 


21,750.000 
57 

to 

19 
1 


18,830,000 
56 
I 


13.628,794 
57 
10 
10 
1 


9.084,255 
56 
I 


$  -8,121,206 


S  -9,745,745 


1975 
Estlsate 
N'o.  of  Pos. 

1976 
Fstl&atc 
N'o.  of  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Undergraduate  Instructional  Er«ulp« 
tsent 

1 

I 

Tnls  program  aw,ud»  gtnnts  to  <nstUutlors  of  b -  cOve*:.  '^^'''^ 
the  Icsproveoeat  of  undergraduate  prog .-.1*1^  t^'ou^h  f  r  »  •  • 

cquipcent  and  na:<.r<als  and  thro'js  i  ci:,  r  rcso'Jellr.^. 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1976,  however,  one 
position  Is  requested  to  monitor  carry  over  activities. 
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1975 
EttlMte 


1976 
EatlMte 


Incraaae  or 
Dccrtatc 


Proifn  Data! 

Approprtaticn   S 

Ktmber  of  applications  received. 

Nuabar  of  grants  aade  

Suaber  of  monitoring  site  vislta... 
Nuaber  of  Mjor  program  reports, 
Number  of  prior  year  awards  to  be 

•onitored  

Nuabtfr  of  prior  year  awards  to  be 

closed  Out  »  


772,000 
110 
110 
13 
1 

2,000 

UOOO 


110 
2,000 


-772,000 
-110 

-no 

-13 
-1 

-1,890 
41,000 


1975 
Eatiaate 
No.  of  Poa. 

1976 
Estiaate 
No,  of  pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

InterUbrarv  Cooperation  and 
Demoniit  rat  Ions  (proposed  Legis- 
lation) 

6 

+6 

This  proposed  Library  Partnerahip  Act  would  coaleace  a  nuabcr  of  library- 
related  categorical  programs  into  one  legislative  authority.    It  will  provide  a 
program  of  diacretionary  grants  and  contracts  designed  to  encourage  and  support 
innovation  in  libraries  through  national  demonstrations  of  improved  methods  of 
library  and  Information  services  and  the  preaotlon  of  the  development  of  cost- 
saving  networks  for  the  sharing  of  rasources  within  coaaunities  and  among  Ic.al, 
State,  and  regional  jurisdictions,  with  special  emphasis  on  improvements  v'.iich 
benefit  handicapped,  institutionalized,  or  economically  disadvantagad  gr^/ups. 

The  aix  positions  in  fiscal  year  1976  necessary  to  support  this  proposed 
activity  were  transferred  from  "Public  Libraries," 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation..   $     i5,000,000   $     20,000,000    S     +5,  ^,000 

Number  of  applications  received....  300  32O  +20 

Number  of  Cranta  made   96  102  +6 

Number  of  projects  supported   "  95  102 

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits...  96  102  46 

Number  of  "Ajor  program  reporta....  I  1 


1975 1976 
Estimate            Estinnte           Increase  or 
N'o.  of  Pos.  Vo.  of  Po<t.  Dec r c a s e 


Phase  Out  Activities: 

College  Library  Resources   3  3 

Training  and  Demonstration   5  5 


There  Is  no  program  money  requested  in  either  fiscal  year  1975  or  1976  for 
these  programs..    The  positions  are  necessary  to  complete  program  phase  out. 
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1975  1976 
Estimate  Esclmate  Increase  or 


Decrease 


rrogram  Data;    College  Library 
Resource;; 

Appropriation   $        - —  $    ^  — 

Nuaber  of  aonltorlng  site  visits...  3                       3            — - 

Number  of  major  program  reports.,..  1                        1  — 

Program  Data:    Training  and 
Demonstration 

Appropriation   $        — "  $    ^ 

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits...  AO  10  -30 

Number  of  major  program  reports....  2  2  — 
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Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

1975 
EstiTate 

1976 
Estinate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos.  A-^.ount 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos .  Amount 

127  $3,737,500 

135  $3,966,900 

♦8    +$  229,CX)0 

1975 
Estimate 

Program  Act  ivities                    No.  of  Pos. 

1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

State  Assistance: 
Severely  handicapped  projects.,  k 

22 
k 
k 

- 

Innovation  and  development: 

Early  childhood  education   10 

Specific  learning  disabilities.  3 
Regional  vocational,  adult  and 

Research  and  demonstration  13 

10 
3 

1 

13 

Media  and  resource  services: 
Media  services  and  captioned 

Regional  resource  centers   9 

Recruitment  and  information....  1 

9 
9 
1 

- 

Special  education  manpower 

Innovative  and  experimental 

6 

46 

National  Advisory  Conaittee 

3 

Prot^ran  direction  and 

22 

127 

135 

48 

Iw 

^.  <f. 
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Ct-neral  Staten^.ent 


A  total  of  135  positions  are  requested  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapned,  an  increase  of  8  positions    ver  the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 
These  prwa.-ns  relate  to  the  education  and  training  of,  and  services  for 
the  physically  and  r.entally  handicapped,  Including;  training;  of  teachers 
of  the  handicapped  and  research  in  such  education  and  training. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Hondicopped  estoblishes  Federal  education 
policies  for  education  of  handicapped  children  and  coordinates  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  policies  with  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tions    It  administers  twelve  different  programs  which  include  state  grant 
programs,  directs  monies  to  deaf  blind  children  and  contracts  and  grants 
for  research,  media  services,  professional  manpower  preparation,  early 
childhood  education,  learning  disabil ities,  severely  handicapped,  regional 
resource  centers  and  area  learning  resource  programs.    These  programs 
require  review  of  many  proposals,  monitoring  of  projects,  preparation  of 
summary  reports  and  recommendations  for  advisory  committees  and  technical 
assistance  to  those  projects  which  are  funded. 

The  Bureau  works  closely  with  the  States  in  helping  them  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  toward  the  education  of  handicapped  children.  The 
Bureau  has  taken  the  role  of  using  program  funds  and  staff  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  in  developing  the  states'  capacities  to  serve  all  children. 
Recent  court  orders  and  mandatory  legislation  in  ^iB  of  the  50  states  has 
required  the  Bureau  to  act  in  close  cooperation  with  States  providing 
technical  assistance  to  them,  monitoring  discretionary  and  formula  grants 
closely  to  provide  the  advocacy  input  necessary  to  carry  out  Office  of 
Education's  role.    Responsibility  for  providing  staff  support  to  the 
Mational  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  is  included  m  the  Bureau  s 
act  ivi ties . 

Eight  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  l9*/6. 
A  more  detailed  explanation  of  each  prosram  follows. 

 j^75  rjjt  increase  dr 

Estimate  Estirrate  P^^^^^^^^  

No.  of  Pos.  Mo.  of  Pos.  Mo.  of  Pos. 


State  assistance: 
State  grant  programs 


77  22 


Grants  are  made  to  States  to  assist  in  the  initiation  ^^^P^^^;^?;/"^ 
improvcrvent  of  programs  and  projects  for  education  of  handicapped  children 
at  the  preschool ,  elenentary,  and  secondary  school  IcveK. 


276 

NO  new  positions  are  required  for 


102S 
1976. 


program  Data;. 

Appropriation   S**?. 500, 000  $50,000,000  +$2,500,000 

Applications  processed   I08  108 

Awards  to  be  made   IQg  ,0^ 

Site  visits  to  be  made....  275  350  +  50 

Ma|or  Program  Reports   2  2 


State  osst  ance; 
Deaf'bl ?nd  centers 


'975  1976 
Estimate   Estimate 


Increase  or 

 ^  .  Decrease 

No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Po~ 


Contracts  are  awarded  to  10  regional  centers  to  provide,  through  a  series 
of  sub-contracts    diagnostic,  educational,  and  related  services  to  deaf-blind 
children  and  their  families. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


ProgroT)  Data! 

Appropriation     $12,000,000  $16,000,000  +$  ^4  000  000 

Applications  processed   10  •      *  rr  ^^.uuu.uuu 


Awards  to  be  made. 


S  ite  visits  to  be  made   60 


10  !0 


20  +  ID 


60 


State  ass istance; 
Severely  handicapped 
projects 


'975 I97S  Increase  or 

Estimate                 Estimate  Decrease 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Po~ 


mee 
youth 


Contracts  are  awarded  to  establish  and  expand  prograr.<;  and  practices  to 
t  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  severely  hand. capped  children  and 
Ch,^  including  deinstitutionalization  progra^ns. 


No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 
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Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $  2,826,000  $  3.250,000  +$  W,000 

Applications  processed   120  13  " 

Awards  to  be  made   16  II  ♦  5 

Site  visits  to  be  made   20  30  +  10 


Hdjor  Program  Reports   2  2_ 


1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease  

"mo-  of  Pos^         NO.  of  Pos.  NO.  of  Pos. 


Innovation  and  development; 
Early  childhood  education 


10     .  10 


Demonstrations  are  supported  to  provide  educational,  diagnostic,  and 
consultative  services  for  preschool  handiaapped  children  and  their  parents. 
The  projects  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  influence  the  development  of 
additional  services  for  pre-school  handicapped  children. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 
Program  Data; 

Appropriation                            $13,330,000  ^",000.000  *$  8,670,000 

Applications  processed                            532  bOO  +  oo 

Awards  to  be  made                                  153  + 

Site  visits  to  be  made                           200  220  + 

Hafor  Program  Reports   _  1  _g  increase  or 

Esttnate  Estimate  Decrease 


Innovation  and  Development; 
Specific  learning  disabi I ittes 


Wo.  of  Pos.  wo.  of  Pos.  NO.  of  Pos. 


Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  stimulate  State  and  local  provision 
of  identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive  and  educational  services  for 
learning  disabled  children  through  the  funding  of  model  programs,  technical 
assistance,  research  and  training  activities. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 
Program  Data; 

.     .  <  ^  9cn  000  S     250.000  +$1  ,000,000 

Appropriation   S  5.2^u,uuu  9  y 

Applications  processed   75  15  + 

Awards  to  be  made   3'  50  ♦  ^0 

Site  visits  to  be  made   2 

Major  Program  Reports...... 
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1975                       >976  Increase  or  . 

Est  imate                  Est  I'mate  Decrease  . 

No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Innovation  and  development: 
Reqionalj^  vocational, 
adult  and  postsecondary 
programs 

I  I 


Contracts  will  be  awarded  to  develop  and  operate  regional  centers  for 
deaf  and  other  handicapped  persons  in  the  area  of  vocational,  technical, 
postsecondary  or  adult  education,  building  on  existing  resources  and  facil- 
ities currently  serving  regional  needs. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Qatar 

Appropriation   $    575,000  $  2,000,000  +$1. '♦25. 000 

Applications  processed   —  12  12 

Awards  to  be  made   3  $  *  S 

Site  visits  to  be  made   0  18  <f  18 

Major  Program  Reports   2  2 


1975                        1976                  Increase  or 
Estimate                  Est  imate  Decrease 
No.  of  Pos.  NO.  of  Pos.  No,  of  Pos. 


tnr.ovatton  and  development: 
Reseai'ch  and 
demonstrat Ion 

13  13 


Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the  development  of  new  curricular 
materials,  teaching  techniques,  and  other  research  and  demonstration  projects, 
including  those  in  the  field  of  physical  education  and  recreation  research  for 
handicapped  children. 

No  new  positions  are  r^nnired  for  1976. 


Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $9.?^1»C00  $11,000,000  f$l,659,000 

Applications  processed   472  472 

Awards  to  be  made   100  110  ♦  10 

c:f»  w;<;t«  to  hf  mudr   195  2tO  ♦  !5 


o 
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1975                       ^976  Increase  or 

Est  imate  Estimate  Decrease 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Media  and  resource  services; 
Medio  services  and 
captioned  fitms 


Contracts  and  grants  are  made  for  the  acquisition,  captioning,  production, 
and  distribution  of  fiJms  and  other  educational  media,  and  the  training  of 
persons  in  the  use  of  such  materials  for  the  handicapped. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 
Program  Datal 

Appropriation   $13,000,000  $16,000,000  +$3,000,000 

Applications  processed   69  8**  +  15 

Awards  to  be  made   87 

92  +  15 

Site  Visits  to  be  made   155  '65  +  '0 

Major  Progran  Reports   2  2 

 :  r975  1976      '  Increase  or 

Estinate   Estimate  Decrease 


No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Media  and  resource  services: 
Regional  resource  centers 


Contracts  are  awarded  for  the  operation  of       regional  resource  centers 
to  develop  and  apply  methods  of  appraisal  and  special  educational  programming 
practices  for  hut>dicapped  children. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 
Pro<^raft>  Data; 

Appropriation   $7,087,000                $  9.750.000  +$2,663,000 

Applications  processed   ^  l** 

Awards  to  be  made   '** 

Site  visits  made   30  30 

Major  Program  Reports   2  2 
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»975                      1976  Increase  or 

Estimate                 Estimate  Decrease 
?^o.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Media  and  resource  services; 
Recruitment  and  information 


This  program  is  designed  to  encourage  people  to  enter  the  coreer  field 
of  special  education  and  to  provide  Information  and  referral  services  to 
parents  of  handicapped  children.    No  new  poiltlone  ere  required  for  1976. 

Progrea  Data:      •  •  -  •  - 

Appropriation   $   500,000                $1,000,000  +$500,000 

Appllcationt  proceesed   12  12 

Awards  to  be  nade   3  13  10 

Site  vlaltt  to  be  nade   25  25 

Major  Program  Reports  ,  2  2  — 

Number  of  parents  requesting 

Information   50,000  100,000         +  50,000 

Nimber  of  newsletters  nailed 

to  parenta    150,000   200,000^        +   50,000  . 

^975          -       Increase  or 
Estimate                 Estimate  Decrease 
-  No.  of  Pos.  No    of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Special  educat ion  nanpower 
development 


26 


26 


Grants  are  awarded  to  support  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  speech 
correctionists,  researchers,  and  other  professionals  and  para  professionals 
in  fields  related  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped  in  regular  and  special 
classroons. 

A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity  and  is 
attached  as  part  of  special  analysis  A. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 
Program  Data: 

Appropriation.  

Applications  processed 

Awards  to  be  made  

Site  Visits  to  be  made 
Hajor  Program  Reports. 


$37,700,000  $ 39 . 750 , 00 0  +$2 . 050 , 000 

832  1,075  >  243 

566  600  >  3£» 

250  300  >  50 

2  2 
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1975                        1976  TncrMse  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 
Ho.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos» 


Innovative  and  oxoer inental 
programs : 
Gifted  and  talented  children 

8  *S 


The  Gifted  and  Talented  Education  program  staff  is  responsible  for  planning, 
developing,  and  improving  programs  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  at  preschool,  elementary  school  and  secondary 
school  levels.    Program  activities  include  training  teachers  and  leadership 
personnel  and  supporting  model  projects.  The  unit  •dmlnlsters  Che  gifted  program 
under  the  Special  Projects  Act. 

Eight  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $ 

Applications  processed  

Awards  to  be  made  

Site  Visits  to  be  made  

Major  Program  Reports  

 1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

tlo.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


$2,560,000 
380 
23 
70 
2 


+$2,560,000 
+  380 
23 

+  .  70 
+  2 


National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped 


The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  reviews  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  nf  programs  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act      It  also  reviews  the  administration  and  operaticn  of  special  institutions 
(National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  KendaH  Demonstration  Elementary 
School,  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Gallaudet  College,  the  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped)  and  advises 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Comnissioner  of  Education  w^th  respect  to  these 
progra'ns  and  the  formulation  of  new  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

The  committee  was  created  October  9.  1973  through  merger  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  National  Advisory  Co-n- 
mi t tec  on  Handicapped  Children  and  has  assumed  the  functions  of  those  two 
groups. 

Three  employees  provide  logistical  and  liaison  support.    Their  duties 
include  making  arrangements  for  hotel  meeting  rooms  and  conferences,  travel, 
assisting  with  the  conpilation  of  annual  reports  which  includes  clearance 
and  editing,  answering  public  inquiry  requests. 
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Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 


1975 
Estimate 

1976 
Estimat*> 

Increase  or 
Dec  rease 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

133  $4,325,700 

156 

$4,505,400 

+23  $+179,700 

1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos 

1976 
Estimate 
.    No.  of  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Proftran  Activities: 

Grants    to                         fnr    Mnr^at-  inr^'%^ 

32 

-32 

24 

-24 

Adult  Education  {AViX'\ 

24 

24 

Education  Personnel:    Other  Education 
Personnel  Developncnt  (EPDA) 

(1)  Leadership  Training  

(2^  Urban/Rural 

19 

(9) 
(8) 
(2) 

19 
(5) 
(9) 
(4) 
(1) 

+  5 

-  4 

-  1 

56 

+56 

Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs: 
(1)  Metric  Projects  

1 

S 
9 
10 

+  5 
+  9 
+  9 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  Activities  

5 

5 

Program  Direction  and  Coordination 

28 

28 

General  Statement 


A  total  of  156  positions  art  requested  for  adminliterlng  the  activities 
associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
an  increase  of  23  new  positions  ovtr  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.    In  addition  to 
these  new  positions  to  support  the  innovative  and  experimental  programs,  a  realign- 
ment of  currently  suthorixed  poaitlona  is  proposed  to  address  new  priorities.. 

The  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  administers  programs  of  grants, 
contracts,  and  technical  assistance  for  vocational  and  technical  education 
occupational  education,  adalc  education,  education  professions  developncnt. 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) .  and  research  and  derr.onscration 
projects  and  activities,    rhe  bureau  Is  responsible  for  (1)  administering  programs 
of  financial  support  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  States  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  non-profit  organizations;  and 
U)  developing  policies,  procedures,  guidelines,  objectives  and  plans  for 
administering  the  above  programs. 
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1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estlnate 

Increaae  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decreaae 

Grants  to  States  for  Vocational 

-32 

Education 

32 

Support  for  this  activity,  previously  authorized  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  Is  not  being  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976.    The  positions 
associated  with  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1975  have  been  transferred  to  "Grants 
to  States  for  Vocational  Programs  and  Services,"  (proposed  legislation). 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation  

Grants  to  be  made  

No.  of  state  plans  reviewed  and 

approved  

No.  of  program  nonltorlng  site 

visits  

No.  of  state  management,  planning 

and  evaluation  visits  

No.  of  new  construction  activities 

monitored  

No.  of  visits  to  monitor  placement 

and  foUow-up  state  procedures.. 
No.  of  workshops  for  planning  and 

reporting  conducted  

No.  of  workshops  conducted  for 

disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and 

work  experience  

No.  of  research,  curriculum  grants 

and  contracts  monitored  

No.  of  State  Advisory  Council 

workshops  conducted  


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Vocational  Research 

24 

-2A 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  support  for  this  actlvltv»  previously  authorized  under 
the  Vocational  k^iucatlon  Act  Is  not  being  requested.    The  positions  associated  with 
this  program  In  fiscal  year  1975  have  been  transferred  to  "Grants  to  States  for 
Vocational  Programs  and  Services,"  (proposed  legislation). 


Program  Data: 

Appropriation  < 

No.  of  applications  received..... 
No.  of  grants/contracts/awards 

made  ' 

No.  of  projects  supported  

No.^  of  monitoring  site  visits... 
No.  of  major  program  reports.... 
No.  of  final  project  reports  and 

closeouts  


$495,167,000    $    7,161,000  $-488,006,000 

56  -  -56 

56  -  -56 

UO  —  -UO 

15  -  -15 

350  —  -350 

10  -  -10 

10  -  -10 


5 

UO 
3 


-5 
-140 
-3 


S  35»000»000    $  — 
440 

138 
290 
138 
20 

120 


S-  35»OO0,OOO 
-440 

-138 
-290 
-138 
-20 

-120 
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1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Fos. 

Decrease 

Adult  Education 

2A 

2A 

The  adult  education  program  is  directed  toward  more  than  52.500  000  adults 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  who  lack  a  12th  grade  level  of  education:  and  who 

year"?976    ann'l'  '"^         P^^'^'^"'  fiscal 

Ind  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity 

and  is  attached  as  part  of  special  analysis  A. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation  $  63,319,000    $  67,500,000    $+  4.181.000 

Coordination  &  Review  of  State  Plans.  56 
Coordination  of  awards  to  be  nade. 
Projects  site  visits  to  be  nade... 


56 

56  56 


Major  reports  , , . ,   I 


50  56  +6 


1 


1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Education  Personnel  Developnent 
Activities 

19 

19 

This  activity  includes  teacher  training  programs  concentrating  on  specific 
populations  and  subjects  where  teacher  deficiencies  are  recognized.    Although  no 
new  positions  are  requested  for  this  activity,  our  fiscal  year  1976  request 
proposes  a  redistribution  of  available  positions,  as  indicated  on  the  summary 
table,  in  order  to  provide  for  staffing  of  "Uadership  Training"  activities. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation.   $    8.139.000  $    8.212.000  $+  73.000 

No.  of  applications  received   55  jjj  +96 

Regional  applications  coordinated.  37  25  12 

No.  of  grants  to  be  made   9  e.  Tf!, 

No,  of  mnnl  tnrl  no  ..i^i^^  ^. 

94  +30 


No.  of  monitoring  site  visits   54 

No.  of  major  reports   20  104  ZH 

No.  of  projects  to  closeout   152  215  +63 


Grants  to  States  for  Vocational  Progrnrafi 
and  Services  (Proposed  Legislation) 


1975 1976 
Estimate  Estimate        Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.      N'o.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


56  +56 


educaJ?on^lp^?«l^Mnn^^^^  ^'"^f ^""^"^^^  ^  provision  to  support  vocational 
education  legislation  proposed  for  separate  transmittal.    The  new  legislation  „ill 
pL?M^nc"?  requiring  Federal  funds  to  be  used  by  States  for  innovative  purposes. 

"Gr.nrc  r    c  '"^^""J  '"^^J'^  ^"  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  would  be  transferred  from 

Grants  to  States  for  Vocational  Education."  and  "Vocational  Research." 
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1975 

1976 

Estiaate 

Est  iaate 

Incresse  or 

No.  of  pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Dtcraase 

ProitrAtt  D«m: 

$ 

$523,006,000 

$+523,006,000 

No.  of  sppllcstlons  Co  be  received 

— 

1,796 

+1,796 

Nov  of  gr«QC8/concraccs/«v«rds  co 

— 

59A 

+59A 

Reglontl  Office  uiiAgcsent  reviews 

— • 

10 

+10 

No.  of  sctce  prograa  reviews...... 

— 

20 

+20 

No.  of  stsce  plsns  reviewed  snd 

56 

+56 

No.  of  scsce  mAnsgcmenc,  planning 

25 

+25 

Ko.  of  new  conscrucdon  acdvldes 

350 

+350 

No.  of  visits  to  tBonltor  plscement 

snd  follow*up  stste  procedures.. 

10 

+10 

No.  of  workshops  conducted  for 

— 

10 

+10 

So.  of  workshops  conducted  for 

dlssdvsntsged,  handicapped,  snd 

— 

7 

+7 

No.  of  research,  curriculum  grants 

— 

120 

4-120 

Ko.  of  workshops  conducted  for 

— 

3 

+3 

No.  of  final  project  reports  and 

— 

150 

+150 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Incresse  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Metric  Project:! 

5 

+5 

The  purpose  of  these  projects  Is  to  encoursge  and  support  activities  In 
educational  agencies  And  Institutions  and  to  prepare  Instructional  materials  to 
be  used  as  aids  to  assist  students  and  the  general  public  In  learning  to  use  the 
metric  system  of  measurement.    Five  new  positions  are  requested  to  support  this 
new  activity  In  fiscal  year  1976. 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $    $    2,090,000    $+  2,090,000 

Awards  to  be  made   ~                    6A-73  +64-73 

Major  program  reports   11 
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1975  1976 
Escita«t«  Estiaate        Increase  or 

So,  of  Pos»      So,  of  Po8»  Decrease 


Coaattunity  Schools  — .  9  4.9 


The  coasunlcy  schools  prograa  will  fund  projects  directed  toward  providing 
educational,  recreational,  cultural  and  other  related  cotmunity  services  in 
accordance  with  needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  the  cossaunity.    Services  will  be 
available  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.    In  addition  to  the  coianunity  services  described  above,  there  will  be 
sooe  provisions  for  training  persons  to  plan  and  operate  conmunity  education  programs. 
Sine  new  positions  are  requested  to  support  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

ProRraa  Data: 


$ 

$  3,553,000 

$^  3,553,000 

Grants  to  local  educational 

30-35 

♦30-35 

Grants  to  state  education 

30 

+30 

Grants  to  institutions  of  higher 

3-5 

+3-5 

1975 

1976 

Estiaate 

Estiaate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Consumer  Education 

1 

10 

+9 

This  program  will  fund  projects  at  the  elementary  and  secondary,  postsecondary, 
and  adult  education  levels  to  promote  consumer  education  through  research, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects.    The  development  of  curricula,  dissemination  of 
information  on  curricula,  and  the  conduction  of  inservice  and  prescrvice  training 
will  also  be  focused  on  by  this  program.    Nine  new  positions  are  being  requested 
CO  support  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 


$ 

•$    3,135»000  $+ 

3,135,000 

Awards  for  assessments  and 

synthesis  of  consumers* 

education  programs  in  school 

1-3 

+1-3 

Awards  for  regional  technical 

+4-6 

Awards  for  regional  resource 

10-12 

♦10-12 

2-5 

+2-5 

1-3 

+1-3 

2:0-230 

+220-230 

o 
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Bureau  of  Po«c«econ(Ury  Education 

1975  1976  Increase  or 

Eattnate  Estimate  Decrease 

Po8.    Amount  Pos*    Amount  Pos.  Amount 

376     $12,147»9O0    384     §12.463.300  +6  +§315,400 


1975  1976 
Estimate        Estimate       Increase  or 


Program  Activities  No »  of  Pos »  No,  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Basic  Opportunity  Cranta   62  62 

Supplementary  Opportunity  Grants.  15  15 

Work-Study   22  22 

Direct  Loans   31  31 

Incentive  Crants  for  State 

Scholarships   8  16 

Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged  22  22 

Strengthening  Developing  Institu- 
tions  40  40 

Institutional  Assistance  — 
Construction   16  16 

International  Education  Activities  55  55 

University  Cocnunlty  Services....  3  3  — 

Aid  to  Land-Crant  Colleges  

State  Postsecondary  Education 
Coninlsslons  

Cooperative  Education   10  \0 

College  Teacher  Fellowships   3  3  — 

Training  for  the  Disadvantaged. . . 

Ellender  Fellowships  

Education  Personnel  (Part  E)   3  3 

Accreditation  and  Institutional 

Eligibility  Staff   23  23 

College  and  University  Staff   A  A 

Comnunlty  College  Staff  .,  5  5  — 

Program  Direction  and  Coordination  54  54  — 


Total   376  384 
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Ctfneral  Stateaent 

A  total  of  384  positions  are  requested  for  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary 
£ducatlon«  an  increase  of  8  positions  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.  The 
Bureau  Is  responsible  for  Federally  supported  postsecondary  education  programs 
for  both  students  and  Institutions  and  also  for  International  progracis.  The 
requested  Increase  of  8  positions  is  for  the  expanded  Incentive  Grants  for 
State  Scholarships  prograo.    Ko  positions  are  requested  for  four  pcograa 
areas:    (I)  Aid  to  Land-Grant  Colleges*  (2)  State  Postsecondary  Education 
Coaslsslons^  (3)  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged «  and  (4)  EUcnder  Fellow- 
ships.   The  reasons  are  (1)  In  the  case  of  Aid  to  Und-Crant  Colleges  and 
State  Postsecondary  Education  Conalssions,  a  limited  nucbcr  of  awards  were 
=ade  In  fiscal  year  1975  and  no  request  tor  this  program  Is  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget;  and  (2)  In  the  case  of  the  Training  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged »  anil  the  El lender  Fellowships  programs,  a  single  grant  or  contract 
is  made  to  a  non-profit  Institution  which  performs  most  of  the  administration 
functions  associated  with  the  program. 

Major  objectives  of  this  bureau  Include: 

-  Concentrating  resources  on  the  Basic  Opoortunlty  Grants  progrM  and 
phasing  out  the  Supplementary  Opportunity  Grants  program. 

-  Ensuring  that  the  Federal  capital  contributions  made  under  the 
Direct  Loan«»  program  In  previous  years  provide  the  Intended  funding  bsse 
for  loans  to  individuals  and  students.. 

-  Improving  the  administration  of  and  expanding  the  Incentive  Grants 
for  State  Scholarships  programs. 

-  Perfonelng  an  orderly  and  timely  phase  out  of  the  University  Coaninlcy 
Services  program  and  the  Educational  Personnel  (Part  E)  progras. 


1975  1976 
Estloate  Estimate        Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos,  Xo.  of  Pos>  Decrease 

Grants  and  Work-Study: 
Basic  opportunity  grants 

62  61 


The  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  program  administers  the  sward  of  postsecondary 
education  assistance  grants  to  full  and  part-time  students  In  aome  5,500  post- 
secondary educational  institutions  including  vocational  and  technical  schools. 
The  grant  application  and  award  process  involves  a  needs  analysis  system 
approved  each  year  by  the  Congress. 

::o  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation  ,  

Agrscments  with  Institutions  processed. 

Program  progress  reports  reviewed  

Contract  proposals  reviewed  and  awarded 

Site  visits  made  

Program  Inquiries  answered  

Position  papers  and  publications  written 
Major  reports  mada  


$660,000,000  $1,050,000,000  5+.i9C.2C0.?OD 


5,500  7,000  +  1^300 

22,000  28,000  6,000 

50  60  10 

160  240  +  80 

52.000  55,000  +  3,000 

10  10 

10  15  +^  3 
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1975 
E<cl8ate 

No.  of  Pos. 


1976 
Escinate 
Ho>  of  Pos. 


Increase  or 
Decremse 


Grants  and  Work-Study; 
Suppleoentary  opportunity  grauts 


15 


15 


*  The  Supplementary  Opportunity  Grants  program  awards  grants  to  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  on  the  basis  of  requests  reviewed  and  approved  by 
regional  panels.    This  is  a  forward  funded  program  for  which  no  funds  are 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Manpower  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  directed 
toward  administering  the  forward  funded  projects  and  phasing  out  this  program. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 


Ac«4Miic  Year  Academic  Year 

1974  -  1975  1/  1975-1976  t! 


Appropriat  Ion  •  • .  •  < 

Applications  processed., 

Awards  made  

Fiscal  reports  reviewed 

Site  visits  made  

Audits  conducted.. 


S210.500.00a  5240,300.000 


3.350  3.600 
3,250  3.460 
3,200  3.410 


$-  30,000,000 
+  250 
+  210 
+  210 
+  5 
+  400 


1/  FY  1974  ApproprlmtioB 
2!    FY  1975  ApproprUtion 


1975 
Estimate 
So.  of  Pos. 


1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Grants  and  Work-Studyt 
Work-study 


22 


22 
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The  Work-Study  program  awards  grants  to  postsecoudary  institutions  which  In 
turn  provide  work  and  coopensatlon  to  students  so  that  they  aay  earn  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  their  postsecondary  education,    A  statutoiy  forauln  determines  the 
distribution  of  most  of  the  funds  among  the  States  and  terrltorle?.  The 

distributed  In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Coanissloner  which  are  Intended  to  direct  funds  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

So  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data: 


Approprlatlor   $300,200,000 

Applications  processed  

Awards  made  

Fiscal  reports  reviewed;  

Site  vlalts  made  

Audits  conducted  


$250,000,000  $-50,200,000 


3,250 

3,500 

+ 

250 

3,150 

3,A00 

+ 

250 

3,100 

3,350 

+ 

250 

25 

30 

+ 

5 

1.000 

1,400 

+ 

400 

1975 

1976 

Eatlaate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

 No.  of  Pes. 

No.  of  Poa. 

Decrease 

Direct  Loans: 

Teacher  Cancellations 

31 

31 

The  Direct  Loans  program  provides  lonj-term,  low-ioterest  loans  to  flnancUlly 
needy  students  in  institutions  of  postsecondary  education  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  course  of  study  at  such  Institutions.   All  or  a  portion  c*  the  loans  to  a 
student  aay  be  cancelled  in  consideration  of  subsequent  service  in  certain  kinds 
of  teaching  or  subsequent  military  service  in  a  combat  zone.   Adnlnistration  of 
this  program  involves  a  complex  loans  application  review,  award,  and  monitoring 
process.   The  capital  contributions  portion  of  thU  program  accounts  for  the 
large  decrease  in  approprUtion  but  does  not  significantly  reduce  the  amount  of 
^  program  since  the  progrsn  is  forward  funded.  In 

fiscal  year  1976  2,000  institutions  with  revolving  fund  accounts  must  be  monitored. 
The  teacher  cancellation  portion  of  the  approprUtion,  which  requires  many  * 
taanhours.  has  in  fact  gone  up  in  fiscal  year  1976  by  $2,520,000  to  $8,960,000. 

Projtrmm  Data; 

Appropriation   $329,440,000  $8,960,000  $-320,480,000 

Student  loans..   728,000  328,000  -  400,000 

Student  cancellations   300,000  350,000  +  50,000 

1975  1976 
Estimate         E:  inate        Increase  or 
 yp.  of  Pos.     No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Incentive  Grants  for  State  Scholar* 
ships 


16 
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The  Incentive  Cranes  for  State  Scholarship  provides  dollar  £or  dollar 
matchirg  funds  to  the  States  to  encourage  thea  to  Increase  their  scholarship 
prograias.^  States  oust  continue  to  spend  In  excess  ot  previously  established 
base  levels  of  effort  to  qualify  for  Federal  Incentive  funds.  Program  staff 
allocate  funds  to  the  States  on  a  foraula  basis,  ensure  that  States  continue 
to  qualify  for  funds  based  on  regulations  developed  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  monitor  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  prograa. 

Eight  new  positions  are  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976  for  administering 
this  expanded  program. 


Protram  Datas 


. . .  $20,000,000 

$44,000,000 

$+24,000,000 

56 

41 

50 

+  9 

13 

6 

7 

56 

+  2 

106 

112 

<f  4 

6 

4 

12 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

Ko.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Special  Services  in  Col  lege »  Upward 
Sound J  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants 

22  22 


This  discretionary  grants  award  program  encourages  and  assists  financially 
and  culturally  needy  youth  or  those  who  are  physically  handicapped  to  seek  and 
succeed  In  postsecondary  education.    Eligible  g,    ^ees  Include  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  combinations  of  such  institute    s,  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations  (including  professional  and  scholarly  associations),  and  in 
exceptional  cases,  secondary  schools,  including  secondary  vocational  schools. 
Funding  selections  arc  made  by  the  regional  staff  and  approved  by  the  Regional 
Dicectcr. 

N*o  new  poslcicns  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976., 
Program  Data? 

Appropriation  

Awards  to  be  etde  

Number  of  new  aMirds  made  

Number  of  non  cwnpe ting-continuing 

avardt  processed  • 

Ntsaber  of  competing  continuing  awards 

nadc»» . • 


S70 , 331 ,000  $70 , 331 .000 

679  967 

106  94 

66S  666 

105  105 


-12 
-12 
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1975  1976"^ 
EeclMCe  EstisMte        Increase  or 

>So,  of  Poa.     No,  of  pos.  Decrease 


Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 

40  40 


The  Strengthening  Developing  Inatl tut Ions  progra.  consists  of  a  basic  and 
an  advanced  program.    The  basic  program  provides  annual  grant  awards  to  institu- 
tion* of  higher  education  to  strengthen  the  acadcslc  quality  of  developing 
lo?l         !:*\  "^^^  The  average  award  in  fiscal  year 

iile  o  ann  n%'*-'*M5^*?       f Ijcal  year  1975  In  an  effort%o  develop  ci^^Jehe" 
slve  planning  csrablUdes  to  facilitate  cranalclon  to  the  advanced  program. 

of  hil!l!/'^i*"''^?  provldec  .ultWear  (3-5)  grant  awards  to  institutions 

or  higher  education  to  promote  innovative  projects  and  special  purpose  prograas, 

nenri^nVr'l'n^'r^  self-sufficiency,  L  to  LceleraL  Se^H^p- 

Bent  aaong  relatively  highly  developed  colleges. 

Program  aita; 

Appropriation....   $110,000,000    $110,000,000  $   

Applications  to  be  processed   756  _ 

Awards  to  be  aade   237  ^ 


1975  1976 
EstlMte  Estlaate        Increase  or 

Ho.  of  Pos.     Ko.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Institutional  Assistance; 
Construction 

16  X6 


The  Construction  progras  provides  annual  Interest  aubsldy  grants  to  help 
Institutions  of  postsecondary  education  utilize  privrte  capital  for  constructloRt 
Although  there  were  no  nev  grant  awards  In  fiscal  years  1974  or  1975  and  there 
will  be  none  In  fiscal  year  1976,  there  is  obllgational  authority  and  the  need  to 
■onltor  continuing  projects,  obligate  funds  and  process  payments. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Prograa  Data; 

Obligation   ($20,000,000)  ($23,000,000)  ($r3,OOO,00O) 

*Vu»ber  of  prior  year  loans   723  723 
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1975  1976 
Esdmace  Hstioace        Increase  or 

Ko>  o£  Pos.     Ko>  o£  Pos.  Decrease 


tnternadonal  Education  .'^^tlvtttes 

55  55 


The  three  International  Education  Activities  administered  by  this  bureau  are: 
(1)    Cencer:*,  Fellowships  and  Research;  (2)  Fulbrlght-tUys  Fellowships;  and  (3) 
Grants  to  Aaerican  Institutions. 

The  Centers,  Fellowships  and  Research  progras  awards  grants  and/or  contracts 
to  help  Aaerxcan  Institutions  oc  higher  education  strengthen  the  academic  base 
for  teaching  and  research  in  oodern  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  world 
affairs.    Applications  and  proposals  are  reviewed  for  award  in  support  of 
cencers,  exesplary  projeccs,  fellovshlps,  and  research.    Monirorlng  and  technical 
assistance  is  also  performed.    In  fiscal  year  1975,  an  estimated  142  projects  and 
604  fellowships  arc  to  be  supported;  In  fiscal  year  1976,  142  projects  and  600 
fellowships. 

The  Fulbrlght-H,iys  Fellowship  program  administers  and  coordinates  the 
applicaclon  ami  award  of  fellowships  and  grants  for  faculty  and  doctoral  disser- 
tation research,  group  projects  for  research,  training  and  curriculum  development 
and  curriculum  con:;ulcanC  servlceii  of  foreign  educat<>rs.    Awards  are  made  to 
recipients  with  the  advice  of  a  panel  of  specialists,  selections  are  S'.bject 
to  review  and  final  approval  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships.    In  fiscal 
year  1975,  an  estioatedI32  fellowships  are  to  be  awarded;  in  fiscal  year  1976» 
126* 

Gn.ncs  to  At^rican  Institutions  provides  funds  to  United  States  institu- 
tions cf  higher  educ4.7lon,  individual  researchers.  State  avA  local  education 
agencies,  and  non-profit  educational  organlzaClORS.    A  panel  of  outside 
consultants  recoaoends  approval  of  applications.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  an 
estimated  69  projects  will  be  awarded.    This  is  18  more    projects  than  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Ko  new  positloi.s  are  re<;uesCec  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data:    Centers,  Fellowships 
and  Research 

Appropriation  $  8,640,000     $  8,640,000  $   

Awards  to  be  made   142  142 

Fellowship  Awards   604  600  -4 

Program  Data:    Fulbrlght-Hays  Fellow- 
ships 

J^rr^^^r^?"*"; ^  U360,000     $  1,360,000  $   

Fellowship  Avards....,   ll?                   nne.  £ 

Croup  Awards   •  ? 

Total  Awards   TJV                 ^  ^ 

Croup  project  Abroad  participants   270                 150  uo 
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Pro^r^  Pata;    Cranc^t  Co  Aaerlcan 
tnsclcudont 


2,000,000 
69 

^^l, 000, 000 

+1$ 

1975 

1976 

Est  ifiwite 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

NO.  of  POS. 

NO.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

University  Comunltv  Services 

3 

3 

The  University  CcwrHinity  Services  program  provided  grants*  both  State  formula 
<>ntf  discretionary,  to  Postsccondary  institutions.  A  small  staff  will  continue  to 
lend  technical  assistance  to  States  aid  co«)plete  the  Phase-Out  of  this  program. 

No  n«w  positions  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976, 

Proqr^  Data; 

/(pprooriation   S  900«000                              $  •900«000 

AppllcAClooa  processed  and  awards  aide....  56  S6 

Inaclcuclona  aervcd...   570              340              *  230 

Project  •  aoolcored   500              300              •  200 

Dlacrecioofry  awards  asde   tl  tt 

Site  visits  usde   3t  31 


1975 

1976 

Eaclttsce 

Escisste        Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Aid  to  L«Rd*Cr«nt  Colleges: 

feraancnC  Appropriation 

Cranes  of  $50,000  are  awarded  Co  supporc  poscsecondary  iostructloas  in  agri- 
culture,  Che  oechanic  arcs,  che  English  language*  and  various  branches  of  the 
sciences.    Awards  are  sade  Co  each  Scace*  che  DlscrlcC  of  Col««bla«  Poarto  Rico, 
Cuaa  and  che  Virgin  Islands.   The  adainlscraclve  functions  necessary  to  operate  this 
relatively  staple  prograa  do  not  require  full  position  allocations  for  operation 
In  fiscal  year  1975  or  close  out  in  fiscal  year  1976. 


Proitran  Data; 


Appropriation. . . » . 
Awards  to  be  nade.. 


$2 « 700,000 
54 


$-2«700,000 
54 
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1975  «975 
Estimate         Estimate        Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.     No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Institutional  Assistance; 
StJtr  Post  secondary  g«tuc<t«on  Co«^iSSioftS 


A  Halted  number  of  MttrA*  wMc  aade  In  fiscal  y€«r  197 S  and  no  requeac 
for  poaltlona  la  Included  In  the  flacal  year  1976  budget. 


Program  Oata ; 

ApproorJatlon   $  800.000  —  $  -SOO.OOO 


1975  ^975 
Estimate  Estimate        Increase  or 

NO.  of  Pos.     No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Institutional  Assistance; 
Cooperative  Education 

10  10 


ynder  the  Cooperative  Education  Program,  research  and  training  grants  or 
contracts  arc  awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  or  combinations  of 
Such  Inst  I ;ut loos  or  other  non-profit  organizations.    The  prograa  st*ff  will 
concentrate  on  the  rendering  technical  aaalatcnce,  vonltorlntt.  and  enaurlnc 
aacUfactory  completion  of  projects. 

Ho  new  positions  are  requested  »«  fiscal  year  1976. 
Proqraw  Data; 

Appropriation   $  10.750.000    $  8.000.000     S  750.000 

New  Awards  sAde  ^   75  lOO        +  25 

CoRpeting  continuing  Awards..*   275  130        -  145 
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1975  1975 
Estimate  Cstirnate        Increase  or 

HO.  of  Po$.     Ko.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Pefionnel  Oevelopnent; ' 
College  Teacher  Fellowships 


The  College  Teacher  Fellowship  program  provides  funds  to  institutions  of 
hiqher  education  for  stipends  to  individuals  and  cost-of-educat<on  allowances 
to  Jnsti  tut  ions.    x\xis  Progr«a  will  provide  fund*  for  veterans  who  were 
f«Hows  and  are  now  resimlng  acudy. 

Ko  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Oata: 

Appropr  iatJon. ,   5    ,000, 000      $  1,000,000    S  -3,000,000 

KuM)er  of  Returned  rel  lows  Supported..  6lO  I50  -t»60 

Nunber  of  Institutions  Receiving 

Awards   150  125  -  ?5 


1975  1975 
Estimate         Estimate        Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.     Ko.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Personnel  OevelOP^ent; 
Training  for  tK*  Disadvantaged 


The  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged  program  provides  non*corrpetitive 
project  grants  or  contracts  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity. 
The  program  is  fornird  funded;  no  matching  funds  are  required.    The  program 
provides  training  in  the  le^al  professions  to  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  A  •  Ingle  grant  or  coatrsct  U  Mid«  to  the  Council  which  fv- 
fonia  w>ac  of  th«  adBlRlacratlv*  functioaa  AuwUtul  with  th*  progro  atui» 
th«r«far«,  no  poattlona  ar*  ra^u««t«d  for  thla  progrM. 

NO  positions  are  request»d  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Program  Oata: 

Appropriation   $  750,000       S  750,000 

KuTber  of  New  Trainees   ?66  I80  -86 

Kueber  of  Continuing  Trainees   3^8  36^  ♦I6 
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197S  TfTS 
Estimate  estimate         IncredSe  or 
 Ho.  of  Pos.     Ho.  of  Po5>  Oecrease 

Personnel  Oevelopwent; 
EUcnder  Fcl  lowships 


The  £1  lender  Fellowship  prograin  provides  «  non-competitive  grant  to  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  0.  C.  to  help  the  Foundation  carry  out  its 
program  of  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  federal  government  among 
secondary  school  students*  their  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  represent. 

NO  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Qata: 

Appropriation   $  500.000        $  500,000 

Fellowships  Awarded   1,500  1,500 

1975  1975 
Estimate         Estimate        Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.     No.  of  Pos.  Oecrease 

'Education  Personnel;' 

Higher  Education  (Port  E) 


Part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provides  for  grants  and 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training  present 
or  prospect ivc    college  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists 
Adainlstraclve  close-out  of  this  program  will  require  three  potltlons  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  no  new  poslclona  are  requested. 


Program  Oata: 

Appropriation  $  $    —  5 

Continuing  projects   185  —  •185 

Reports  reviewed   100  85  -  15 

Site  visits  Dade   15  10  •  5 

Projects  closed  out   100  85  -  15 
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m 

i9?b 

Estimate 

Est  imate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Accreditation  and  Institutional 

Eliqibility  Staff 

?3 

23 

This  staff  conducts  institutional  accreditation  eligibility  reviews 
develops  responsible  assurances  of  accreditation  procedures  for  eligibility 

^  ^u^^^O'-'^y  to  suspend,  and  terminate 

institutional  eligibility  under  carefully  administered  prqcedures.  A  major 
effort  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  to  strengthen  the  accreditation  process, 
particularly  in  the  proprietary  school  area. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Workload  Data: 

Instltuclons  reviewed  for 

eligibility  purposes   11^023        .     12.400  +1  377 

Institutions  reviewed  for  satis- 

factory  aasuraoce  of  accreditation..  30  70  ^0 

Coordination  and  review  of  accrdlfe- 

ting  and  State  approving  agencies  95  ijn  .*e 

Eligibility  terminations   35O  275  -75 

Professional  meetings  and  meetings  with 
,  advisory  councils  and  officials  of 
accredlttlng  and  State  approving 

agencies   120  175  +55 

Institutional  on-site  reviews   40  105  4^5 


1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

(ncrease  or 
Decrease 

College  and  University  Staff 

U 

U 

.A^'  ^'"■f  f""*  University  itaff  is  responsible  for  coordinating  programs 

adm  nistered  by  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education  which  affect  or  benefit 
colleges  and  universities  and  for  serving  as  liaison  with  other  programs 
within  the  Office  and  with  other  government  agencies.    It  serves  as  a  focal 
poii.t  for  liaison  with  colleges  and  universities. 

Workload  Datai 

Office  of  Education  liaison  meetings 
with  government  and  non-government 

  70  70 

Conferencea  held  and/or  attended....  55  55 
Major  written  doctsnents  developed 

and/or  reviewed   1  200  1.200 

Survey  of  Howard  Unlveralty   1  j 


o 
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•3/!) 

Estimate 

1st  imate 

Increase  or 

Ho.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Community  College  Staff 

5 

5 

The  community  College  Staff  is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  programs 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education  which  affect,  or  can 
bendfit  community  colleges.    The  staff  coordinates  with  other  government 
college  programs  and  activities  and  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  liaison  with 
community  colleges* 


Workload  D^f ; 


Office  of  Education  liftiaon  neeclngs 
with  gownuDent  and  non-government 
agenclea  

Conferences  held  «nd/or  attended.... 

Major  written  docunents  developed 
and/or  reviewed  


50 
33 


600 


SO 
33 

1. 000 
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SPECIAL  ANALYSIS  A 


OTTICE  OF  H)UCATION 


2ero«b«t»d  Manpovcr  Budgft  Ju<ttflc«tlon 
for  ProgTMH^  Projcctt  tnd  Services 


The  Office  of  Education  Is  Ispleacntlng  tn  M«Qcy-vide  unpover  utlllxa- 
tlon  data  support  system  to  assist  In  position  Justification  and  control. 

The  BAjor  cooponeots  of  the  asnpovtr  support  system  are  (1)  provisional 
standard  tim  vork-unlt  Indicators,  (2)  projecttd  vork-*eounts  for  75 
and  7t  76,  (3)  projected  staffing  requlreaants  by  organisational  xwlt 
and  function. 

Standard  time  vork-count  Indicators  are  Independent  numeric  variables 
based  on  FY      actual  manpower  used  In  man-days  for  one  output*  7ht9t 
Indicators  are  satbeaatlcally  derived  froa  data  collected  froai  USOB 
Kana^ers.    Prograas,  project  and  service  sanagers  cstiaated  actual  vork- 
tise  allocated  to  functions' for  which  managers  vere  directly  accoxwtable 
In  FY  7^.    In  addition,  actual  vork«^ounts  or  the  number  of  vork  xwlts 
accomplished  In  FY  7^  vere  collected  froa  managers*  Tor  each  major  or- 
ganisational function  a  formula  Is  used  to  determine  the  standard  time 
indicator :  % 


USOE  managers  also  estimated  future  output  or  vork-counts  for  FY  75  and 
FY  76.    Estiaates  vere  based  on  administrative  experience  and  anticipated 
legislative  requirements.    Projected  vork-counts  are,  consequently, 
dependent  variables  subject  to  changes  in  authorizing  legislation,  ap> 
propriation  levels  and  administrative  needs  and  experience. 

Man-years  of  effort  are  projected  based  on  the  formula: 


WORK-TIME  IH  MAK-DAYS  '■^  STASDARD  TIME  WORK-UHIT 
NUMBER  OF  WORK-COUNTS     INDICATOR  Hf  MAN-DAYS; 


or. 


INPUT  «  STANDARD  UNIT  OF  COST  INDICATOR 

ounvr 


STANDARD  TIME  VORK-UNIT  INDICATOR  X  PROJECT 
VORK-COUNT  •  PROJECTED  VORKLOAD  IN  MAN-DAYS 


UNIT  OF  COST  X  PROJECTED  OUTTOT  »  PROJECTED 
INPUT  IN  MAN-DAYS 
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SRCIAL  ANALYSIS  I 


Hia-d«ari  ftre  converted  to  Mii-re«rs  Ir  dividlag  the  projected  aan^days 
workload  by  212.5  mo-d«ys  ( 17 ,000  mn-bourt )  which  it  closely  equi vilest 
to  ft  productive  aan-ytar  In  USOE  after  tubtractlns  holidays,  average  sick- 
leave  days*  average  annual  leave  days  per  e^loyee. 

This  la  the  first  tl<ae  that  this  systca  has  been  used  in  the  Office  of 
Bducfttlott.    Forec%sts  vilX  be  checked  against  actual  aanpower  expended 
during  the  next  year  (FY  76)  to  deteivlne  the  reliability  and  validity 
of  data.  This  will  assist  in  refining  the  aystea  and  providing  tbe 
Office  of  Education  vith  an  iaportant  and  effective  tool  for  Justifying 
aanponer  requests  and  iayrovlng  aanpower  utilisation* 

Frograaa  included  in  this  justification  are: 

•  Right  to  Head  ^rogras 

•  Teacher  Corps  ProgrsK 

•  Cootracta  and  Crants  Support  Services 

•  Special  Education  Manpover  Developaent  Progran 

•  Adult  Education  Program 

•  Follov-Throuch  Program 
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Functions  with  Vorkloctd  Indicator 

Re<2uired 

for 

eacn 

Estimated 

Vork  Units 

Estlsated 

Man-days 

Required 

Work 
Unit 

Ft 

1  7 

Ft 

1** 

Ft 

75 

Ft 

76  , 

Policy  Makioc  and  PXan::ins 

850 

850 

850.00 

1 

1 

Initiation  of  Grants 

3.63 

251 

322 

912 

1170 

Grant  Maintenance 

IM 

380 

387 

559 

S69 

Project  Reviev 

6.33 

17k2 

275 

387 

2450 

Prograa  Reviev 

•  63T,50 

638 

638 

X 

1 

Data  Analysis  and  Dissecinatlon 

531.25 

1 

1 

531 

531 

Indirect  Professional  Activities 

6M% 

5232 

6208 

339 

402 

Secretarial  and  Clerical 

23,p6J 

5571 

6610 

1335 

1584 

Tbtal  Man-days  ,   6906  8194 


Total  Man-years   33   39, 

Ft  76  Positions  Re<iuested   37 
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MICHT  TO  RtAD 


Puactlons  vlth  Work'jEd  laStcmtor 


i^l5c7  and  Pluming 
(levvl  or  effort)  


InU?5itlc«  of  CrmziZz. 
(applications}  


Grunt  ?t*£a*«r.ft.ic;e 
(avirr!*  )  


S-rJj^t  Her  lev 


Data  wnalysl^  awS  Dx*b.«=«r.aticr. 
(reports?  


I.-Jiir«:t  ^Vofcssiona:  Activities 
{?  of  tflre^n  •ct£v£tl«)  

^cretarli!  nn^t  Clerlc»l 
{5  of  ?r>re33£oaaI  i»ctiv£t£e»)  

Tol^l  Manniays  

ToUl  Xwye*ir»  

pY  7^  Fo^lt£o:;s  re-j-est-^  


for 
e  h 
vork 
Unit 


2.21 
i.76 
7.9: 
s*D3.75 

39.T7JC 


Estieated 
*^Tk  Units 


75 


297 
207 
150 
I 
1 

3799 


pr 
76 


1 
310 
lift 
175 


32?7 
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Ettlrated 
Bequirtd 


FY 
75 


36!i 
118T 


^295  S^Ol 


25 
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COyTVACTC  AAD  CRASTS  SirPOHT  SglVICS^ 


Requ.red 

J:atlr.ated 

Bstfsanv) 

.               ....     t  »  Jl 

I'ftn-- 

r'jd 


CrI  t 

-  j 



76 

7*1. 

1 

1.3 

963 

Policy*  Procedures  mnd 

633 

0C9 

Plor.r.ls^  (X€rel  of  effort)  

1 

1.3 

r»c>^ti«tloR  asd  Adsislstriktlcr; 

Of  *catr&cts  (contracts  negotiated  aad 

sod'^'ed)  • 

0.6 

3817 

iOOO 

2308 

2!»00 

?re  Avard     Xe^otlatlcn  of 

52^8 

Grants  (grant*  r.e£3*iated}  

10,^97 

5CW 

*  l^t  m9 ^^^^^  9                ^^m^T ^    ^ JP***^^  4*^^4c'nr*« 

2e8U 

7?10 

7210 

26.91 

v^u»?*vv.»s  '^c*'^sv~jw  »5  ■•••••••••••»  • 

0.2 

10»000 

10,000 

2000 

2000 

1000 

1000 

600 

6oo 

Jch»d.iltng  (?ro«r»i=:  schedules)  

120 

120 

396 

396 

Application  Ptwelpt  t 

0  05 

25»000 

26,000 

1250 

1300 

?<.r=s  Jlefirance  •l<-'7e;  of  effort)  

1 

125 

^25 

rsat  ^  Price  A.'mC>'51s  'report*  issued).... 

-.3 

97 

100 

tl7 

*430 

Infers tloR  Control  'c-rres?or.scr.ce 

232 

.5 

232 

Indirect  Activities  f?ercer.tJi^«  of  direct 

5.01 

16,9-1 

17»71? 

8-^7 

Secretarial  and  'Clerical  {percentage  of 

professional  activities)  

17,783 

18*593 

711$ 

7U39 

214,903 

26,037 

117 

12J  

r,  *!>  T'j'.\\\-iTiz  R':;v.-st-*d   116 
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?»:n^tio.-js  with  Vorkload  Iftdlcator 

Han-Jay* 

P«r:ired 

for 

each 

••ork 

Kstisatcd 
Hequired 

Unit 

Y5 

76 

ST 
75 

(icv-l  c*r  effort)  T..  . 

Inltlativn  of  C rants 
{a??X{ca^.Ions)  

1 

I 

220 

1009 

"laJarisi?!?!?*.'!!. 

1.37 

(sl-.o  visits)  

1-9 

90 

123 

900 

1280 

{l-ivcX  of  effort)..  . 

■:r.5o 

2:. 25 

Analysis  nnJ  Disr.enlnation 

X 

1 

228 

128 

laiircct  jVofeesfonal  Activities 
(5  of  atrect  activities)...  . 

: 

21 
U06 

21 

Sccrcturiftl  and  Clerical 

of  professional  activities).. 

n.i8J 

^i7o 

3802 

:338 

1566 

Man -years  

yY  7o  fosttions  Requested. 


25 


10:3 
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(Handicapped) 


Fur.ctior.s  vith  WorUotid  Indicator 

iMan-days 

Required 

for 

each 

Vorh 

Unit 

Est  1  sated 
Vork  Units 

Estlaated 

Man-day^ 
Required 

75 

76 

FY 
75 

FY 
76 

Policy  fl»ic*Rg  and  Planning 

(ic/el  o»  cffcrt)  

70l*2S 

I 

] 

701 

701 

Initiation  of  Grants 

.96 

832 

10i5 

798 

1028 

Crar.t  Maintenance 

•  75 

566 

600 

425 

ASO 

P^J^ct  Heviev 

S.OO 

250 

300 

1250 

1500 

Pro^r«.*5  ^c-/iev 

■  425.00 

I 

1 

A25 

A25 

Deta  Ar.tlysl:;  and  liisser.' nation 

63.75 

2 

2 

128 

128 

Indires^  Frofessional  Activities 

9.01 

3727 

A232 

335 

381 

Secretarial  ani  Clerical 

31.0 

4062 

A613 

1259 

1A30 

5321  

25 

60A3 
28 
26 
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APULT  EDUCATIOM 


ir,,^-.i  '.a  tfith  Wjrklodji  Indicator 


""verheaJ  i  Sfupervision  (percentage  of 

direct  astivitiea)  

Policy-eaking  ar.d  direction  (level  of  * 

effort)  /  

Future  Fiscal  Year  Planning  O        of  * 

effort)  

Pro^raaaing  for  Sxi>andin^  General 

Adult  Education  (level  of  effort)  

te«hr.ic<il  Assistance  (level  of  effort)... 

I^ftta  v'ollectica  A  Analysis  (reports)  

initiation  of  Crar.ts  (state  plans)  

^r«t3  Maintenance  {avards)  

?rograa  Review  (level  of  effort )!!!..".! 
^oyzt  Reviev  (site  visits)  

V'ltbnal  Ci^cinziiyx'  <*  (level  of  effort) 
>fmAnity  School  CooT'iL'Vition  (level 

of  effort)   

S*jcret<ir-'*::  i  Clerical  (percentage  of 

prof^Tciorsal  ^ctivi'.ies)*.  


Peq.ir-i 
for 

e'lch 

Unl-. 


111.0 

325.0 
1C6.3 

.e 

.5 
212.5 
10.0 
1.9 
1020.0 

170.0 

^0.0% 


K'>ti5'ut.'»d 
Vc>rk  Units 


79 


3305 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
5(J 
56 

1 
50 
S6 

1 


f6 


3355 
1. 
1 


1 
1 

56 
56 
1 

56 

5e 


1 

3735 


111 

291 

370 
325 
106 
^5 
i.5 
213 
500 
lOS 
1020 

170 

I5i67 


513b 
2M 


370 
111- 

29^ 

570 
325 
1C6 
1*5 
!*5 
213 
S60 

m 

1020 
170 

W4 


S?29 
25 
24 


erJc 


10 : 3 
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SPECIAL  ANALYSIS  B 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 


1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos, 


1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 


Increase  or 
Docrease 


Cuaranteco  Student 
Loan  Program., . . 


5A1 


+117 


Narrative 


Mission: 


Tne  mission  of  Che  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  Is  to  facilitate 
the  mciking  of  loans  enabling  eligible  students  to  borrow  In  order  to 
finance  their  postsccondary  education. 

Ma  na  ft'gDen  t  Obj^e  c  1 1  ye  s ; 

A  najor  oanagement  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  to  continue  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loatt  Program  (GSLP).  Specific  objectives  Include: 

»ircple»entlng  a  fully  developed  claims  examination  function  in  the 
Regional  Offices. 

—-improving  collections  of  defaulted  loans  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

—developing  a  technique  for  Improved  interest  billings  verification. 

—utilizing  «ia  estimation  model  to  facilitate  program  planning  and 
budgeting. 

—utilizing  the  Manpovev  Management  System  to  improve  budget  accuracy 
and  to  evaluate  program  performance. 

— 'r<ivislng  and  publishing  stringent  program  regulations. 

—issuing  up-dated  program  manuals  for  lenders  and  eligible  Institutions. 

—providing  continuous  training  programs  for  Regional  personnel:  field 
ex.imlners»  claims  examiners*  collectors  and  collector  correspondents. 

—developing  and  Implementing  a  strategy  for  cosBSunications  between  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and  lenders,  schools,  the  public  and  the 
media  as  well  as  for  internal  Office  of  Education,  Regional  Offices  and 
guarantee  agencies  use. 

—increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  the  program  reviews  of 
participating  lenders  and  eligible  institutions  to  effect  better  care 
and  diligence  in  the  making  of  loans  to  reduce  potential  defaults. 

—conducting  annual  program  and  due  diligence  reviews  of  guarantee 
agencies. 

designing  a  sophisticated  and  Improved  computer  system  to  assure 
tlnanclal  accountability,  a  quality  data  base  and  sound  long'^range 
management  and  administration  of  the  program. 
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Workload  Data  and  Usuurcc  Regutr— «nf  x 

In  developing  Che  esciiaaces  for  eddltlonal  resources  required  In  fiscal  year  1976 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  relate  personpower  requirements  to  specific 
management  objectives  and  to  workload  data.  The  following  cables  present 
?S75^1i°!*^^°"  Guaranteed  Sttident  Loan  Program  resources  using  fiscal  year 

,  ,    /  showing  required  increases  for  fiscal  year  1976  based  on 

workload  projections.    The  first  allocates  both  Regional  and  Central  Office 
personnel  by  functional  assignments;  the  secound  presents  a  breakdown  of  the 
groas  Regional  allocation  by  individual  Regional  Offices. 
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CUAKANTEED  STUDENT  taW  PROCMM 
Allocation  of  Keglonal  and  Central  Office  Personnel 


1975 

1976 

Inc- 

Baae 

Estimate 

rease 

ReRlonal  Offices 

Progr^a  M^nagemenc 

19 

20 

+  1 

Program  Conpllance 

62 

123 

+  01 

Field  Examiners 

(73) 

(+  33) 

Claims  Examiners 

(  9) 

(24^ 

(+  15) 

Clerical 

(13) 

(26) 

(+  13) 

Collcccicns 

182 

222 

+  40 

CoUeccors 

(135) 

(135) 

— 

Colleccor  Corrcspondencs 

(  37) 

(+  37) 

Clerical 

(  47) 

(  50) 

(+  3) 

Student  Loan  Servicing  Center 

2 

2 



SUBTOTAL  Regional  Offices 

265 

+102 

C^ntml  Office 

Office  of  Che  Associate  Conaissioner 

4 

?leld  Support  Staff 

6 

7 

+  1 

Executive  Office/Program  Control  Staff 

15 

16 

+  1 

Program  Development 

22 

25 

+  3 

Operational  Support 

69 

75 

+  6 

Program  Systems 

36 

40 

+  4 

Compliance  Staff 

7 

7 

SUBTOTAL  Central  Office 

159 

174 

>  IS 

TOTAL  REGIONAL  AND  CEMTRAL  OFFICES 

424 

541 

■H17 
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CUAKANTEED  S1UDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Allocntiou  of  Regional  rersotincl  by  Region  with  Functional  Assignocnts 


PROCRAhf  COMPLIANCE  FUNCTIONS 

COLLECTION  FUNCTIONS 

STUDENT 
LOAN 

SERVICING 
CENTER 

TOTAL 

PROGRAM 
MANAdEMKST 

FIEJ.0 
EXAMINERS 

Ct^iMS 
EXAMINERS 

CLEKICAL 

COLLECTORS 

COLLECTOR 
CORRCSPOND. 

aERICAL 

75 

76 

+ 

75 

76 

+ 

75    76  + 

75 

76 

+ 

75 

76  + 

75  76 

+ 

75 

76 

+ 

75 

76  + 

75 

^ 

+ 

l-BostOii 

2 

2 

2 

6 

4 

-     1  1 

2 

1 

3 

3  - 

1 

1 

9 

15 

6 

U-NcwYork 

2 

2 

5 

2 

-     1  1 

2 

1 

7 

7  - 

2 

3 

3 

lO 

22 

o 

Ill-Phll. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

5 

-     1  1 

3 

1 

5 

5  - 

-  1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

-  - 

13 

22 

9 

IV-Atlanta 

2 

2 

5 

10* 

5 

I     2  1 

3 

2 

15 

15  - 

-  4 

5 

5 

29 

41 

12 

V-Chicago 

2 

2 

5 

12 

7 

4 

2 

12 

12  - 

-  3 

5 

5 

27 

42 

15 

VI-Dallas 

2 

2 

4 

7 

3 

3 

2 

31 

31  - 

^  9 

11 

12 

1 

51 

69 

16 

VII-KC 

2 

2 

4 

> 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4  - 

-  1 

2 

2 

2 

2  - 

15 

21 

6 

nil-Denver 

2 

2 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

9 

9  - 

-  2 

3 

3 

20 

25 

5 

IX-SFr.in. 

2 

2 

8 

10 

2 

4 

2 

44 

44  - 

-  13 

13 

13 

15 

2 

72 

94 

22 

X-Seattlc 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5  - 

-  2 

2 

2 

13 

16 

3 

TOTAL 

19 

20 

1 

40 

73  33 

9   24  15 

13 

26 

13 

135  135  - 

-  37 

37 

47 

50 

3 

2 

2  - 

265- 

367 

102 
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UCIOWAL  OFFICE  ANALYSIS 

Progr»»  Coivllance  —  Fl«ld  Ex*«ln«tlon 

1976 


Field  Examiners 
Penton  Years 


E«tii»ts  Incresse 

73  33 
45.0^  32.A 


All  r«'*r»»on  y*»r  estimates  throughout  this  Justlf Icstlon  Allow  for  s  one 
qusrtt^r  lapse  In  svsllsble  tine  due  to  the  proeessln|  time  required  to  fill 
the  requested  positions.    The  formuU  used  In  c«lcuUtln|  the  estimate  Is 
(fiscal  yesr  1975  positions  9  lOOX)     <flscsl  yesr  1974  positions  ^  7SZ) 
«  total  svallable  person  yesrs  for  flscsl  yesr  1976. 


h  li^ndiT  participating  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  frogram  Is 
rvquifi-a  to  cxcrcl«&c  rcae'^nablc  care  and  diligence  in  the  maklug«  servicing, ^ 
and  collect ihg  of  gusrsnteed  losns.    Stste  and  prlvste  nonprofit  agencies. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  reinsurance,  must  eatabllah  auch 
adttlnUtratlve  and  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  protect  the 
United  States  froa  the  rlak  of  unreaaonable  loaa,  and  to  aaaure  that  due 
diligence  will  be  exerciaed  In  the  collection  of  loana  inaurcd  under  the 
progras. 

To  the  extent  thac  all  lenders  and  agenclea  adh«re  to  the  '*due  diligence** 
concep:,  the  volume  of  loana  In  default  can  be  held  to  «  minimum*  The 
objectivea  aai  activities  described  below  are  all  directed  toward 
assisting  lendera  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  reaponalblUtlea 
under  thla  phaae  of  the  program.  The  33  additional  people  requeated  will: 

—conduct  follow-up  #»x.i!«lnatlona  and  reviews  on  cosBerclal  lenders  and 
schools  which  h«d  slRnlf leant  due  diligence  and  compliance  problems  when 
visited  previously. 

—conduct  follow-up  examinations  and  reviews  of  coMerclsl  lenders,  schools 
and  Guarantee  ARenclcs  which  were  audited  In  th*;  prevloua  flacal  year  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei fa' e  Audit  Agency  to  Inaure 
that  the  institutions  are  complying  with  audit  recommendatlona. 

—conduct  the  above  procedure  with  reapect  to  General  Accounting  Office  audits* 

—conduct  examinatlona  and  revleva  on  a  tlKly  baala  of  lendera,  achools  or 
borrowers  when  a  queatlon  of  alleged  fraud  or  forgery  haa  been  made. 

—create  a  viable  working  relationship  between  the  field  snd  claims 

examiners  to  enhance  the  csre  and  diligence  of  the  lendera  In  the  making, 

servicing  and  collecting  of  loans. 
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Background  and  Workload  Data 

In  the  pasc,  insufficient  nanpover  has  been  available  to  effectively 
monitor  program  participants.    This  has  resulted  In  an  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  prograa  to  the  borrower  aarket.    The  first  step  to 
the  rectification  of  this  situation  vlll  be  the  publication  of  the  newly 
revised  and  acre  stringent  progras  regulations  in  February  1975;  but 
without  adequate  nanpover  to  enforce  thea,  this  action  will  be  fruitless. 

Presently,  there  are  over  19,000  coancrclal  landera,  169  active  school 
lenoers,  8,400  eligible  achools  and  27  State  Agencies  participating  in 
the  program,  producing  a  xwiverse  totaling  over  25,000  institutions  to 
be  monitored  hy  the  field  exaalners.    As  established  by  the  Hanpover 
Management  Svsten  and  reinforced  by  experience,  one  field  examiner  can 
conduct  72  examinations  per  year.    With  the  personpowe*'  available  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  2»346  (72x32,6)  examinations  will  he  performed, 
assuming  no  restrictions  on  travel.    This  leaves  a  large  portion  of  the 
existing  universe  unmonltored  and  at  a  continued  rate  of  ,,,880  (72  x  40) 
examinations  per  year,  it  would  take  ap.>roxlmately  nine  j'ears  to  visit 
all  the  participants  at  least  once.    The  additional  33  positions  would 
Increase  the  examination  potential  by  1,800  (72  X  25)  1/  examinations  in 
fiscal  year  1976  and  by  2,646  (72  x  33)  examinations  in" the  following 
v-ears.    Thus  with  a  full-time  staff  of  73  field  examiners,  5,256 
'72  x  73)  examinations  could  be  conducted  each  fiscal  year,  making  it 
possible  to  meet  the  management  objectives  listed  previously  and  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  time  to  reach  each  participant  at  least  once 
five  years. 

The  following  table  presents  a  breakdown  of  the  examinations  conducted 
by  type  cf  participant. 
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OFFICE  OF  GUARAJftEED  STUDEKT  LOANS 
WORKLOAD  DATA  FO*  PROGRAM  EXAMINATION  ACTIVITY 
FISCAL  YEARS  X974-X976 


Universe 


Actual         EstiMte  EttlMtc 

FY  1974        FY  1975         FY  1976 


A.  Nuaber  of  f  Jel4  examiner  positions 

B.  Nuaber  of  field  exaalner  person  years 

C.  Nuaber  of  exaaf  nations  and  rev  leva  each 
examiner  cjn  roisplete  In  one  year 

D.  total  nuaber  of  exaalnatlona  and  reviews 
proceaaed  (A  tlaea  B) 

1.  Ntiabcr  of  school  lenders 

2.  Nunbcr  of  Cuarantea  State  Agencies 

3.  Nuaber  of  high  default  lenders  and/or  Itndera 
with  poi'folloa  of  aore  than  500  loans 

4.  Nuaber  of  State  Lendera 

5.  Nuaber  uf  schools 

6     Kuaber  of  all  other  lender* 

7.   Total  ii«r.her  of  partlclpanta 
avallat^tf  for  examlnatlon/rtvlew 

o 

ERIC 


n/a 

25.0 

40.0 

73.0 

n/a 

11.1 

32.6 

65.0 

n/a 

72.0 

72.0 

72.0 

• 

n/a 

800.0 

2»346.0 

4,680.0 

(169) 

(54) 

(169) 

(169) 

(26) 

(13) 

(26) 

(26) 

(1,653) 

a37) 

(1,507) 

(165) 

(  n 

(  6) 

(  9) 

(  9) 

(7,600) 

(  20) 

(  216) 

(899) 

(13,778) 

(570) 

(  «19) 

(3,412) 

23,235 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

l()(iS  315 


Program  CoapLiance 

—  Claims 

Examination 

1975 
Base 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase 

Claias  Exanlners 

9 

2A 

15 

Person  Vears 

7.9 

21 

13.1 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  states  that  if  a  lender  exercises 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  the  making  and  collecting  of  a  loan,  and 
the  borrower  ultimately  defaults,  becomes  bankrupt,  dies  or  becomes  totally 
disabled,  the  lender  may  then  file  a  claim  for  100  percent  of  the  principal 
and  Ir.tcrest  under  the  Federal  program  and  for  80  percent  of  the  unpaid 
principal  under  the  Reinsurance  program.  The  15  additional  people  will: 

"-activate  an  efficient  claims  examination  process  in  each  Regional  Office 
to  encourage  and  sustain  lender  participation  in  the  program  and  to  protect 
the  Federal  govei'naent  from  payment  of  claims  which  do  not  reflect  use  of 
care  and  diligence  un  the  part  of  the  lender. 

—create  a  viable  relationship  with  the  field  examiners  to  enhance  the 
care  and  dlUgence  of  the  lenders  in  the  making,  servicing,  and  collecting 
of  loans. 


Background  and  tforkload  Data 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1975  and  because  of  limited  resources,  the  claims 
examination  function  was  performed  in  the  Central  Office.    This  function 
was  activated  in  the  Regional  Offices  in  fiscal  year  1975  when  8  positions 
from  Che  fiscal  year  1974  regular  appropriation  and  1  position  from  the 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  appropriation  were  designated  as  Regional 
claias  examiners.    It  was  scheduled  chat  9  of  the  Regional  Offices  would 
initiate  this  function  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  in  1975;  in 
reality  only  4  met  this  goal.  An  additional  3  Regions  began  processing 
claims  In  December;  with  the  remaining  2  Regions  not  scheduled  to  begin 
until  the  third  quarter.  Even  though  all  claims  personnel  have  been  hired, 
scheduled  training  programs  have  had  to  be  either  postponed  or  substituted 
with  less  extensive  programs  because  of  limitations  placed  on  travel  and 
training  funds. 

The  Manpower  Hanagement  System  established  the  preferred  workload  per 
examiner  at  7,040  claims  per  year.    This  rate  assures  the  proper  review  of 
each  claim  and  avoids  the  problem  of  post  audit.    Due  to  the  nature  of  the 
function  and  to  fulfill  the  management  objectives,  all  claims  «u^t  be  reviewed 
and  paid  during  the  year  in  which  they  are  filed.    This  requirement  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  quality  of  the  output  if  the  manpower  is  not 
sufficient  to  handle  the  inflow  of  claims. 

During  fiscal  year  1975,  an  estimated  136,300  claims  will  be  Ciled  in  the 
Regional  Offices.    At  the  optimum  rate  of  7,040  ciaias  per  .::Mr.incr, 
19  examiners  vould  be  required  to  process  this  workflow.    Only  7.9  person 
years  will  be  available  for  the  claims  function  in  fiscal  year  1975,  as  is 
reported  in  the  following  workload  table;  therefore,  each  examiner  will 
!iavc  to  process  17,316  claims  Tlie  additional  Positions  in  fiscal  vear  1976 
would  reduce  this  effective  rate  to  6,q05  claims  per  examiner  based  on  the 
estimated  receipt  of  claims. 
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OFFICE  OF  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAHS 
VORKLOAD  DATA  FOR  CLAIMS  REVIEtf  ACTIVITY 
FISCAL  YEARS  1975  -  1976 


A.  Kuaber  of  new  claims^  received  <Ach 
sonch  (average) 

B.  Kufflber  of  new  claims  received  and 
processed  annually 

C.  Number  ot*  claims  exaalner  peraon  years 

D.  Kuzber  of  claims  one  examiner  will 
process 

^Tncliides  defaults,  bankruptcies  and  death 
and  disability  claims. 


FY  1975 
Estimate 


11,400 

136,800 
7.9 

17.316 


FY  1976 
Estimate 


12,033 

145.000 
21.0 

6,905 


Collections  -  Collectors/C» Hector  Correspondents 


Collectors 

Collector  Correspondents 

Total 
Person  Years 


1975 
Base 


135 


135 


108 


1976 

Estliaate 
U5 
37 
172 
162.8 


Increase 


37 
37 


54.8 


The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  consists  of  two  parts:  «  Federal 
In»;urance  Program  and  a  State  and  private  nonprofit  agency  insurance 
prcgraa.    Loans  made  under  most  of  the  latter  programs  are  reinsured  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  80  percent  of  their  Insured  unpaid  principal 
balance. 


In  the  case  of  loans  guaranteed  by  State  Agencies,  the  law  requires  exercise 
of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  lender  prior  to  the  agency  paying  default 
claims.    The  agency  has  full  responalbllity  for  recovery  of  the  loss  and 
BO  percent  of  such  recoveries  under  the  program  must  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  deposit  in  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  Under 
this  Reinsurance  Program,  the  Federal  Government  has  no  direct  collection 
re spons lb lilt les . 

Under  the  Federal  Insurance  Program,  the  lender  is  obligated  to  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  recuver  his  losses  before  presenting  a  default  claim. 
The  Federal  Government  then  attempts  to  recover  directly  from  the  student. 
Collection  efforts  were  conmencod  centrally  in  fiscal  year  1968,  but 
significant  numbers  of  default  claims  were  not  received  by  the  Office  of 
Education  until  fiscal  year  1971. 
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Prior  to  fiscal  year  1975,  because  of  staffing  and  resource  constrslnts,  the 
Office  had  been  unable  to  fully  implement  «n  effective  collection  program 
deaonst rating  its  conmltment  to  recover  on  defaulted  loans,  thereby  re- 
ducing los&es  to  the  Covemnent.    However,  with  the  receipt  of  an  additional 
109  collectors  in  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  year  197A,  the  collection 
function  in  the  Regional  Offices  approached  a  viable  recovery  effcrt. 
To  continue  this  effort  effectively,  an  additional  37  positions  are  required 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  These  additional  people  will: 

—make  students  more  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  repay  loans. 

—monitor  the  recovery  program  through  the  Manpower  Management  System 
and  Operational  Planning  System.  "  '  

—create  an  efficient,  productive  and  modern  collection  facility  in  each 
Regional  Office. 

—increase  collections  in  the  Federal  program  frou  $7,000,000  in  fiscal 

Jr?ni^^^^'^°®'°°°  ^"  ^^^^^^  y^^^  1^76,  and  in  the  State  programs 
from  $6,100,000  In  fiscal  year  1975  to  $13,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1976? 

—accelerate  lltlgacion  of  defaulted  borrowers. 


Background  and  Workload  Data 

An  estimated  backlog  of  181,458  uncoverted  defaulted  loans  will  exist  on 
July  1,  1975,  under  the  Federal  program.    Approxitnately  132,000  new  claims 
will  be  received  during  1976  thus  creating  a  grand  total  of  313,458  accounts 
%/hich  will  be  available  for  conversion  activity  during  fiscal  year  1976. 
On  the  basis  of  the  best  output  data  available,  one  full-time  trained 
collector  or  collector  correspondent  with  proper  support  can  convert  396 
accounts  to  repayment  status  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  presents  the  backlog  of  existing  accounts,  the 
estimated  additional  number  of  claims  to  be  received,  the  number  of 
person  years  being  applied  to  the  projected  workload  and  the  number 
of  accounts  which  can  be  converted  with  the  associated  person  power. 
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OFFICE  OF  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 
FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
WORKLOAD  DATA  FOR  COLLECTION  ACTIVITY 
FISCAL  YEARS  1975  -  1977 

1975                          1976  1977 

Esticmte  Estlntate  Estimate 

A.  Uncover  ted  accounts  brought  forward 

(C-E  prior  Year)                                             103.226  181,458  248.989 

B.  Accounts  received  current  year  121,000  132,000  79,286 

C.  Total  accounts  available  for  conversion 

(A+B)  224,226  313,458  328,275 


D.    Person  years 


108.0  162.8  185.0 


B.    Nuttber  of  accounts  converted  (D  tlites  396)         42,768  64,469  73,260 
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The  additional  37  posldons  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  de- 
signated as  colleccor  correspondents  and  will  handle  conversions 
produced  through  the  Compucer  Generated  Letter  Program  and  taanual 
foni  letters.    As  shown  In  the  above  table,    even  with  172 
filled  positions,  the  recovery  effort  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
large  Influx  of  new  accounts  causing  the  backlog  to  continue  to  grow. 
Management  believes  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year  the  number  of  new 
accounts  will  begin  to  stabilize  at  a  level  which  can  be  maintained  by 
185  collectors/collector  correspondent  positions.    As  an  Interaedlate 
measure,  only  37  positions  are  being  requested  to  aerve  as  a  building 
base  as  the  collection  function  Is  refined  and  augmented  In  each  of  the 
Regional  Offices.    To  further  this  development  objective,  each  of  the 
Regional  Offices  has  been  Instructed  that  the  first  three  collector 
positions  are  to  be  filled  with  permanent  staff  and  of  their  remaining 
collector  positions  one-third  are  to  be  filled  with  temporary  staff. 
This  policy  will  facilitate  the  reallocation  of  positions  if  actual 
workload  so  dictates. 

Cost  Effectiveness 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  converted  account  will  produce  receipts  of 
$110  In  its  initial  year  of  conversion  and  $191  lu  subsequent  years  until 
it  is  paid-in-full.    Therefore,  for  each  additional  manyear  of  effort 
expended  in  the  collection  effort,  $43,560  ($110  x  396)  will  be  re- 
,  turned  to  the  prograa.    Thus,  with  an  effective  increase  of  54.8  manyears, 
an  additional  income  of  $2,387,088  ($43,560     54.8)  will  be  realized  on  new 
accounts  In  fiscal  year  1976,  $1,210,968  ($43,560  x  27.8)  i/  is  directlv 
attributable  to  the  requested  37  additional  positions.    The  accounts 
converted  during  fiscal  year  1976,  reduced  by  5  percent  paid-in-fulls  in 
each  subsequent  year,  will  continue  to  produce  receipts  into  the  future 
at  a  rate  of  $191  per  account.    Thus,  the  11,099  accounts  converted  by 
the  37  additional  positions  will  produce  receipts  totaling  $2,013,914; 
$1,913,247;  $1,817,585;  and  $1,726,678  during  the  following  four 
fiscal  years.    Also,  during  these  years,  the  37  positions  will  continue  to 
convert  396  accounts  each  year  thus  increasing  the  number  of  accounts 
producing  receipts.    Below  are  two  aummary  analysis  tables.    The  first 
presents  a  breakdown  of  annual  collection  receipts  allocating  the 
receipts  to  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  accounts  producing  the  receipta 
were  converted,  and  the  second  presents  the  actual  number  of  accounts 
producing  receipts.    These  tables  assume  an  increaae  to  185  positions  in 
fiscal  year  1977, 
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Federal  Program 
Receipts  from  Converted  Accounts 


FY  Account 
is  converted 

FY  1975 

FY  1976 

FY  1977 

FY  1974 
FY  1975 
FY  1976 
FY  1977 

$  2,300,000 
4,700,000 

$  2,200,000 
7,600,000 
7,100,000 

$  2,100,000 
7,400,000 
11,700,000 
6,100.000 

TOTAL 

$  7,000,000 

$17,100,000 

$29,300,000 

Number  of  Converted  Accounts  Producing  Receipts 

FY  Account 
is  converted 

FY  1975 

FY  1976 

FY  1977 

FY  1974 
FY  1975 
ri  1976 
FY  1977 

12,259 
42,766 

11,646 
40,630 
64,469 

11,063 
36,598 
61,246 
73.260 

TOTAL 

55,027 

116,745 

164,167 

Clerical 


Clerical  support  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  workload  needs  of  the 
Regional  Office  personnel.  Based  on  established  professional  to  clerical 
ratios,  17  additional  clerical  positions  are  being  requested  to  support 
the  Program  Director,  field  and  claims  examiners*  and  collector/collector 
correspondents  in  fiscal  year  1976.  For  a  functional  assignment  of  these  „ 
17  positions  see  the  preceeding  table  on  th.  "Allocation  of  Regional  Positions. 
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CENTRAL  OFFICE  AXALYSIS 


Differing  froo  the  Regional  Offices  which  exist  In  an  operational 

envlroninent  and  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  specific  output  and 

Workload  indicators,  the  Central  Office  operates  as  a  policy  making  unit 

with  fewer  quantifiable  output  Indicators.  From  data  supplied  bv  experience,  15 

additional  positions  are  being  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 

Central  Office.    Each  functional  area  requiring  an  increase  is  discussed: 

first,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  major  tasks  assigned  to  the  area;  followed 

by  a  specific  analysis  of  how  the  requested  additional  resources  would  be 

utiliz^U. 


Field  Support  Staff 


1975 

1976 

Base 

Estimate 

Increase 

Positions 

6 

7 

1 

Person  Years 

4,5 

6,8 

2,3 

The  Field  Support  staff  Is  responsible  for:  (1)  assuring  prompt  and  complete 
response  to  Inquiries  concerning  program  policies,  procedures  or  operations 
made  by  all  Regional  Offices:  (2)  completing  responses  to  guarantee  agency 
Inquiries  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  delegations  of  authorities  to  the 
Regional  Commissioner;  (3)  promoting  the  development  of  guarantee  agencies 
and  their  programs;  (4)  assisting  in  assuring  that  Regional  Office  and 
guarantee  agency  views  are  Incorporated  into  program  planning,  policies  and 
procedures; (5)  establishing  and  maintaining  liaison  with  constituent  groups 
such  as  school  and  lender  organizations;  and  (6)  maintaining  relationships 
ani  providing  support  to  Sallie  Mae, 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1975,  this  function  was  not  aggregated  and  assigned 
to  one  unit  but  spread  throughout  the  office.    This  being  the  situation, 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  workload  requirements  which  would 
be  placed  upon  this  unit.    The  workload  placed  upon  it  during  Its  first 
year  of  successful  operation  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  one  additional 
position  in  fiscal  year  1976.    This  position  would  be  employed  In  the 
preparation  of  draft  publications  to  constituency  groups  concerning 
program  matters,  and  answering  Inquiries  frc-         general  public,  bankers, 
school  personnel  and  Regional  Offices. 
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Executive  and  Progran  Control  Sf  ff 


1975 

1976 

Base 

E«clmACe 

Increase 

Positions 

IS 

16 

1 

Person  Yesrs 

11.3 

1S.8 

A.5 

The  Executive  and  Program  Control  Staff  Is  responsible  for  the  baalc  monitoring 
of  Assigned  actions  and  for  the  administrative  functioning  of  the  Office  of 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans.    The  function  la  supportive  of  the  three  major 
division  in  such  areas  as  budget,  personnel,  office  sarvices  and  general 
adalniscration.    The  program  control  function  provides  close  monitoring  of 
required  actions  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  froa 
internal  and  external  sources.  The  additional  person  will: 


— cxpe(''ite  the  processing  of  monitored  correspondence  and  requests  both 
eNtvraally  and  int».toally  generated. 

— improve  the  quality  dnd  quantity  of  analysis  activities  performed. 


Program  Development 

1975  1976 

Base        Estimate  Increase 

Positions  2Z  25  3 

Person  Years  16.5  24.3  7.8 

The  Division  of  Program  Development  is  responalble  for:  <1)  program  planning; 
<2)  developing  and  coordinating  matters  reUtlng  to  legislation  and  regulations 
(3)  conducting  program  analysis  to  provide  recoonendationa  for  changes  in 
legislation  and /or  regulation:  (A)  developing  pollciea  and  procedurea  defining 
the  operation  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  for  lenders,  schools, 
and  gucrantee  agencies  Including  the  development  and  isauance  of  manuala 
and  guidelines;  (5)  providing  policy  guidance  to  regional  offlcea,  guarantee 
agencies  and  various  constituent  groups  in  arcaa  relating  to  legialacion, 
regulations  and  their  implementing  procedures;  (6)  coordinating  interpretation 
of  legislation  aud  regulations  with  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  and  other 
appropriate  agencies;  And  (7)  coordinating  compliance  reaolutlon. 

With  the  publication  of  the  new  regulations  in  February  1975,  the  way  was 
cleareil  to  begin  the  extensive  task  of  up-dating  and  issuing  two  lender 
manuals.  The  coi^letion  of  this  task  will  provide  a  sound  working  basis  for 
the  tield  and  claims  examiners  in  the  Regional  Offices.  In  order  to  expcdlto 
Its  completion  and  to  provide  a  continual  up-dating  and  informing  of  concerned 
pirclcipants.  two  additional  positions  are  required.  The  t''ird  position  Is 
required  to  increase  the  Office's  potential  for  analysis  of  outside  activities 
which  could  affect  the  operation  ot  the  program  as  it  is  affected  by  policy, 
legislative  and  regulatory  decisions  of  outside  organizations.  Presently, 
this  is  being  performed  only  in  a  cursory  manner:  but  because  of  the 
potential  impact  outside  activities  could  have  on  the  program,  a  more  in 
depth  emphasis  needs  to  be  focused  here. 
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Prograa  Syfma 


1975 


1976 
EstlmAte 


Increase 


Positions 


36 


40 


Person  Years 


27 


39 


The  Division  of  Pro^raa  Sysccas  is  responsible  for:  (1)  che  design  of 
nanagcaenc  systems,  and  che  developnenc  and  operation  of  computer-baccd 
infoncation  syiiCeas  co  accomplish  the  goals  and  obj'^ctlvea  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.  This  Includes  conducting  management  analyses  and 
naking  recommendations  concerning  future  management  systems  development, 
consulting  on  internal  policies,  operations  and  program  objectives  and 
reviewing  all  procedures  and  forms  developed  within  the  program;  (2) 
furnishing  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  management  with  systems 
information,  guidance^  advice  and  reconnendations  emerging  from  the  overall 
wcrk  performed;  (3)  conducting  highly  complex  management  analyses  and  making 
continuing  systems  assignments  on  internal  operating  policies  and  program 
objocnlves;  (4)  providing  a  single  point  mansgement  function  for  all  the 
planning*  development,  and  operation  of  the  data  processing  systems 
activities  within  the  program;  (5)  establishing  and  issuing  overall  systesis 
policy,  allocating  resources  to  systems  activities;  (6)  resolving  conflicting 
priorities  and  competitive  demands  for  systems  &c*-lvities;  (7)  resolving 
conflicting  priorities  and  competitive  demands  for  systems  resources; 
(8)  preparing  Requests  for  Proposal  and  authorising  "".ha  procurement  of 
oucslde  commercially  available  services  through  conti^cts;  (9)  acting  as 
the  Contract  Technical  Representative  on  program  mnagement  consulting 
and  systems  contract;  and  (10)  recomneading  aystens  budget  and  authorising 
expenditures  within  the  approved  budget.  The  four  additional  peoPle  will  be 
assigned  to: 

— oonltoring  the  planning  and  budgetary  estimation  modal, 

--designing  a  complex  computer  system  to  assure  financial  mccountabillty, 

a  quality  data  base  and  ^ound  long-range  management  and  mdministratlon 

of  the  program. 
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Operational  Support 


1975  1976 
Bate  Eatlnate 


Increase 


Positions 


69 


75 


6 


Person  Years 


51.6 


73.5 


21.7 


The  Division  of  Operational  Support  is  responsible  for:  (1)  the  Internal 
operating  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  processing  «nd  programatlc 
activities  to  Include:  Insuring  loans,  paying  interest  benefits,  special 
allowance  and  claims;  collection  of  defaulted  accounts;  and  day-tO'^Uay 
connunlcation  and  personal  contact  with  Individual  lenders,  schools, 
SiAZe  agencies  and  students:  (^}  providing  operational  support  through 
document  processing  activities  which  are  supportive  to  Regional  Office 
operations,  lenders,  schools  and  guarantee  agencies;  (3)  preparing 
internal  prograa  operating  policies  and  procedures  supportive  to  the 
internal  (both  central  and  regional)  operation  of  the  program;  (A) 
ncnltorlng  os^erfclons  in  consistency  with  national  policies  and  standartjs; 

ASiiuring  adequate  control  of  docu&ents  flowing  both  to  and  from  the 
conpuCct  siystem  and  distributing  coaputer  outputs;  and  (6)  providing 
for  effective  aunigencnt  Infomation  reports  including  the  nonitoring 
of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  The  6  additional  people  will  be 
rcspui^dlb.e  toCi 


—Inprovlng  coordination  activity  with  lender  servicing  agencHs. 

— dovcloplng  and  aaln^amlng  supporting  collection  services  w^rb  private 
companies  and  other  governmental  Agencies. 

—providing  more  complete  analysis  of  prograanatlc  data  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  trends  and  problca  areas. 

—tv^proving  the  Student  loan  In:»urance  Fund  monitoring  activities. 

--iaplenentlng  a  reconciliation  of  the  Office  of  Education's  records  with 
those  of  the  lenders.. 
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19^^  1975  1V76  Increase  or 
E«ct>ate  R^vUed        Estlwe  Decrease 


Planning  and  tvaluatlon:  $6,858,000  $6,85S,O00  $9,000,000  +2,617,000 

(a)    N«w  awards   A, 735,000  A, 735, GOO  2,850,000  -1,885,000 

Nu«ber  >   30  30  20  -  10 

(b>    Non-cosi^cclnK  con* 

cinuing  award*   1,648,000  l,6A8,000  6,150,000  -H, 502,000 

Nunbcr    X3  13  13  ~. 


Narrative 


Protraa*  Purpo>te 


T'>t*i   6,383,000       3,383,000      f, 000,000  +2,617,000 


To  dccer«inc  the  inpact  and  cf C«ctivencta  of  Federal  education  prosrasa  and 
analyic  educational  problems  .md  policy  choiccn,  the  Office  of  Education  each  year 
Carrie*  out  a  8e?i.s  of  planner,   and  evaluation  atudiea  authorised  by  the  General 
Eitiication  ProvUlonn  Act,  ccct       All.    The  findlnga  fro«  theae  atudies  provide 
information  that  is  uaed  to  li^/ove  program  operatlona  within  the  Office  of  Cdu- 
c4Cloi».    Tti<>  data  produced  by  t.ieae  atudiea  alao  reapondK  to  the  Confreaalonal 
n««d  for  accurate  infonoation  about  educational  iasuea. 


Evaluation  ntudlcH  are  denigned  to  aaneaa  how  well  program  operatlona  meet 
educational  mvd*  ana  object iveit,  in  ord^r  to  determine  which  approaches  work  well 
and  why.    Planning  studies  are  typically  designed  to  analyze  the  available  infor- 
mation on  a  salient  educational  problem  In  order  to  clarify  alternative  policy 
cholccH  and  reconaendatlons.    Normal ly,  studies  ar*  carried  out  by  contractor* 
selected  through  comrttltlve  bidding,  on  the  basis  of  detailed  specif lest  Ions 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Education.    Executive  swwarles  of  the  results  of 
these  -studies  are  distributed  to  the  Congress,  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
members  of  the  education  community.    Most  studies  require  more  than  cwmlvt  Maths 
to  complete. 


Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 


To  Improve  our  knowledge  about  program  effect  Iveneas.  und  complete 
Congress lonally-r^qulr^d  studies,  $9,000,000  Is  requested  for  this  activity. 
Ttils  level  will  support  the  continuation  of  13  evaluation  atudles  of  which  7 
are  required  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  X97A,  aa  well  aa  about  10  new 
evaluation  and  10  planning  studies. 

The  requested  funds  will  allow  major  new  atudUs  to  be  started  In  aeveral 
areas.    For  example,  a  study  on  th«  Impact  of  vocational  education  programs  for 
d  I  aadvanta^ed  student  swill  yield  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
efforta  in  this  controversial  area.    A  new  atudy  of  federal  education  programs 
for  Indians  will  build  on  a  recently-completed  .inalysls  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair 9  *i  orccr  to  assefs  che  *»?act  of  Federal 
dollars.     An    evaluation  of  th«  T'»arher  Co^ps  wr  ;  r.vc  ^  "ondinf  on  tho 
effecrlvenens  of  the  program's  recent  s-^lft  towarc  toichcr  recrat..l ^j;.    In  av**- 
tlon,  r.^jor  stuoles  of  the  post  secondary  st'j(*cnt  aid  allocation  process  and  the 
Cuarante.'d  Student  Loan  Program  will  be  carried  out.    Findings  from  these  studies 
will  provide  useful  data  for  future  legislative  deliberations. 
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Acc<i«i>ll»l^<<it>  for  f  Ucal  wri  K74  %9i  1<?S 

FUcal  y^r  1974  fwn^t  supported  30  n«w  «iHi  16  corn Inuat ion  siu4Us  covering 
«11  tujor  prograa  areas  vlthln  iht  Offlc*  of  Education.    The  raaulia  of  thcaa 
ttu<il«fl  just  btc*me  avaUabU  and  arc  b«lng  uatd  at  tnput  to  Ugirtlatlon,  at  v«ll 
a«  for  change*  In  program  guideline*  and  regulailona  and  ioprove»enia  in  program 
aunageaenc* 

For  exaaple,  the  atudy  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  lizli  I  fontuU 
highlighted  the  trade»offii  involved  in  changing  the  then^exiating  fonwila.  Ir.for- 
matlott  froit  thi«  study  provided  the  bSKia  for  alternative  formula  confutations 
furnished  to  Congrcutt  during  the  development  of  the  Education  Amendmentu  of  1974. 
A  :itudy  of  the  Ri lingual  Education  program,  documenting  the  need  for  more  and 
better-trained  personnel  and  better  materials ,  was  Instrumental  in  the  develop* 
eicnt  of  the  capacity-building  strategy  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
request  for  this  program.    A  study  of  compensatory  education  programs  led  to  the 
development  and  operational  funding  in  fiscal  year  1975,  of  *'7roJect  Information 
Packages.**   This  program  develops  "packages*'  describing  how  to  replicate  successful 
programs,  field  tests  t!ie  packages  for  possible  improvemmts,  and  disseminates  the 
final  p4v'k4Kes  to  school  sy^ttctts  throughout  the  Hation. 

A  large  part  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  resources  in  fiscal  year  1975  vi»s 
d**vott*d  to  the  »tudieK  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.    A  total  of 
^  3 •'tl 0,000  vas  devoted  to  this  purpose.    Ten  studies  in  all  were  funded, 

un  tt>c  Cundition  of  bilingual  education,  ESEA  Title  I,  cooperative  education, 
bilingual  vocational  education  programs,  the  status  of  career  education,  the 
^■ttional  Reading  Inprovenent  program,  and  the  effects  of  late  funding  of  elemen- 
tary .ind  secundary  vMitcation  programs.    Over  30  studies  in  all  arc  scheduled  for 
eompletton  during  fiscal  year  1975. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Planning  and  Evaltiaclon  Studies 
Fiscal  Tear  1976 


Area  and  Tlcle  of  Scudy 

Elaicntarv  and  Secondary  Education 

1.  Title  I,  ESEA  Studies: 

a.  Evaluation  of  the  Migrant 

education  prograa  

b.  Survey  of  SEA/LEA  evaluation 

assistance  needs  

c.  Evaluation  of  the  Title  I 

program  for  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  

d.  Effectiveness  of  Title  X 

parent  Advisory  Councils... 

Subtotal',  Title  I  

2.  Evaluation  of  Federal  education 

programs  for  Indians  

3.  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the 

Federal  Bilingual  education 
program  

A.  Study  of  the  condition  of  Bilin- 
gual edJ<*'«tlon  In  the  nation.. 

S.  Longitudinal  study  of  education 
demonstration  programs  

Total,  Elementary  and 

Secondary. . •  

Poatsecondary  Education 

1.  Effects  of  cooperative  education 

on  career  development  

2.  Evaluation  of  HEA  Title  III  devel- 

oping inacitutidns  progi^ans. .. 

3.  Study  of  the  Impact  of  student 

financial  aid  programs  

A.  Evaluation  of  planned  variations 
experiment  for  the  special  pro- 
grams foe  the  disadvantaged  in 
higher  education 

5.  Guaranteed  student  loan 

program  

6.  The  student  aid  allocation 

process  

Total,  Postseccndary  

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult 

Education 
1.  Assessment  of  Bilingual  voca- 
tional education  programs  


FY  1976     contl-   Leglsla-    Planning  or 
Estimated    uat Ion    t Ively       Evaluat  ion 
Cost        or  Nev   Mandated  Study 


1,000,000  Cont'd  Yes 

300,000  Cont'd  Yes 

1,100,000  Cont'd  Yes 

250.000  Nev  No 
2,650,000 


300,000  Nev 


No 


750,000  Cont'd  Yes 
100,000  Cont'd  Yes 
200,000    Cont'd  No 


4,000,000 

A00,000  Cont'd  Yes 

350.000  Cont'd  No 

500,000  Cont'd  No 

350,000  Cont'd  No 

150,000     Nev  No 

250.000  New  N*o 
2,000,000 

A00,000  Cont'd  Yes 


Eval. 
Plan. 


Eval. 
Eval. 


Eval. 

Eval. 
Eval. 
Eval. 


Eval. 
Eval. 
Eval.. 

Eval. 
Eval. 

Eval. 


Eval. 
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TC  197^     Contl-   LeglsU-  PUnnlng  or 
EaclMCed   uadon    clvely  Evaluation 
Coat        or  Ncv  lUndatcd  Study 


Vocational  analysis  of  the 
longitudinal  study  of  the 
high  school  class  of  1972... 

Comparative  ef f ectlveneaa  of 
various  poatsecondary  ayaten 
In  vocational  training  

Study  of  the  vocational  cur- 
ricttlua  development  prograa. 

Total,  Occupational, 
Vocat lonal, 
and  Adult  


Education  for  the  Handicapped 
1.  Evaluation  of  the  media  services 
and  captioned  film  program.. 

Library  Programs 

1.  Study  of  school  library 

medl^  centers  

Other  Areas 

1.  Effectiveness  of  envlr omental 

education  programs  

2.  Analysis  of  the  report  by 

States  o  .  uses  of  Federal 
education  fund^  

3.  Study  of  10th  cycle  teacher 

corps  demonstration  nodels.. 

4.  Studies  conducted  by  the 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation, 
DHEW  

Total  

New  

Continuing  


200,000   CentM  No 

300,000  Nev  no 
200,000     New  No 


Eval. 

Eval. 
Eval. 


1,100,000 


300,000  Nev 


300,000  Nev 


No 


No 


150,000     Nev  No 

500,000  Cont'd  Yes 
300,000     Nev  No 

350,000     Nev  No 

9,000,000 
(2,850,000) 
(6,150,000) 


Eval.. 
Eval. 

Eval. 

Plan. 
Plan. 

Plan. 
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SUPPUMKKTAL  PACT  SHEET 


Planning  and  Evaliiadon  Studies 
Fiscal  Year  1975 


T£  1975     Contl-   Leglsla-   Planning  or 
Esclnaced   uacion    clvely  Evaluacloii 
Cost        or  New   Mandated  Study 


Area  and  Title  of  Study 

Elcaentary  and  Secondary  Education 

1.  Title  I,  ESEA  Stu'^^es: 

a.  Design  of  an  Impact  eval- 

uation of  the  migrant 
education  program  

b.  Analysis  of  State  Title  I 

evaluation  reports  

c.  Survey  of  SEA/LEA  eval- 

uation assistance  needs... 

d.  Evaluation  of  the  Title  I 

program  for  neglected 
and  delinquent  children... 

Subtotal  

2.  Study  of  the  effects  of  late 

funding  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs. 

3.  Study  of  the  condition  of 

bilingual  education  In  the 
nat Ion  

4.  Evaluation  of  Title  IV  o£ 

the  Civil  Rights  Act  

5.  Longitudinal  study  of  education 

demonstration  programs  

6.  Further  analysis  of  ESAP-II 

evaluation  data  

7.  Evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  III 

diffusion-adoption  strategy.. 

Total »  Elementary  and 

Secondary  

Postsecondary  Education 

1.  Effects  of  Cooperative 

Education  on  career 
launching  and  development.... 

2.  Evaluation  of  the  Talent 

Search  and  Upward  Bound 
programs  

3.  A  ccaprehenslve  evaluation  of 

H£A  Title  III,  developing 

Institutions*  phase  II  

A.    Development  of  criteria  for 
Institutional  eligibility 
and  consumer  protection  


$    300»000  New  Yes 

110,000  ContM  Yes 

400,000  New  Yes 

500.000  Cont'd  Yes 
1,310,000 

100,000  New  Yes 

400,000  New  Yes 

40,000  Cont  *d  No 

45,000  Cont'd  No 

58,000  Cont'd  No 

300>000  New  No 
2,253,000 

400,000  New  Yes 

45,000  ContM  No 

130,000  ContM  No 

200,000  New  No 


Eval. 
Eval. 
Plan. 

Eval. 


Plan. 


Eval. 


Eval. 


Eval. 


Sval. 


Eval. 


Eval. 
Eval. 
Eval. 
Plan. 
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FY  1975     Contl-    Leglsla-    Planning  or 
EstlMted    uatlon    clvely  Evaluadon 
Cost  or  New   ManHatPd  Study 


5.  Data  analyses,  loan 

estlnatlon  model  

6.  Evaluation  of  the  planned 

variations  experiment 
for  the  special  prograas 
for  the  disadvantaged  In 
higher  education  and  a 
related  review  of  the 
subprograa  *'*Mcatlonal 
opportunity  centers  

7.  Census  Bureau  analysis  of 

current  population  survey 
data  (1967-1973)  

6.    Higher  education  national 

planning  model  development* 

9.    An  examination  of  select 
areas  of  Institutional 

resource  nanagement  

10.    Regional  review  conferences 
relating  to  the  report  of 
the  National  Conmlsslon  on 
the  Financing  of  Post- 
Secondary  EUucaLlon  

Total,  Postsecondary. . 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and 
Adult  Education 

1.  Assessment  of  the  status  of 

career  education  programs, 
curriculum  and  materials.. 

2.  Assessment  of  Bilingual 

Vocational  education 
programs  

3.  Vocational  analysis  of 

first  year  follow-up  data 
of  the  national  longitu- 
dinal study  of  high  school 

class  of  1972  

Development  of  evaluation 
model  for  career  education 
5.    Assessment  of  vocational 
educational  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students.... 

Total,  Occupational, 
Vocational 
and  Adult... 

Rlght-to-Read 

1.  Assessment  of  the  National 

Reading  Improvement 
Program  

2.  A  collection  and  evaluation 

of  measures  of  functional 
adult  literacy  

Total,  Rlght-to-Read. . . . 


$    100,000    ContM  No 


Plan. 


170,000  New 


No 


60,000  New  No 
60,000    Cont'd  No 


15,000  New 


No 


25,000  New  No 
1,205,000 


Eval. 

Plan.. 
Plan. 

Plan. 
Plan. 


235,000  New  Yes  Eval. 

200,000  New  Yes  Eval. 

175,000  Cont'd  No  Eval. 

75,000  ContM  No  Eval. 

350,000  New  No  Eval.. 
1,035,000 

150,000  New  Yes  Plan 
Eval. 


60,000  Cont'd  No 
210,000 
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FY  1975     Cond-   Leglsla-    Planning  or 
Estliaated   uatlon    tlvcly  Evaluation 
Cose        or  New   Mandated  Study 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 

1*    Evaluation  of  Questional 
diagnostic  and  referral 
centers  for  the 
handicapped  

Library  Program 

1.    Study  of  library  network 
and  lnter*-cooperation 
prograas  

Other  Areas 

1.  Report  by  States  on  usee 

of  Federal  educational 
funds  

2.  Coaputer  aad  consultant 

codts   

3.  Support  of  policy  research 

centers  

A.    Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  2nd  Evaluation 
Department  of  Health* 
Education^  and  Welfare: 

a.  Analvsls  of  fiscal  year 

1973  participation  of 
handicapped  children 
In  local  education 
projects  

b.  DeveloPnent  of  a  fraaevork 

for  dissemination  

c.  Ehdowent  capital  for 

developing  instl- 
tutlonst  study  of 
alternatives  to  H£A, 
Title  III  

d.  Study  of  the  relation- 

ship between  State 
student  aid  programs 
and  participating 
colleges  and  uni- 
versities  

e.  Cliaracterlstlcs  of 

eligible  non-applicants 
of  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants.... 

f.  Developaent  of  s  research 

agenda  for  the  national 
longitudinal  study  of 
h^•}>  ttchool  seniors... 

g.  Study  of  productivity 

and  screening  effects 
of  educational 
attainment  


250.000  ::cw 


200,000  New 


500.000  New 


No 


250,000  r^rtl'il  No 

y 

(A75,000)  Cont'd  Yes 


Cval. 
Eval. 

Plun. 
Flan. 


30,000  New  No  Plan. 
50,000    New         No  Plcn. 


50,000     New  No 


Plan 


50,000     New         No  Pla 


50,000     New         No  Plan 


25,000     Kew         No  Plan 


30,000    New         No  Plan. 
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Legisla-  Planning  or 
tively  • V  Kv«ly>ticn 
Mandated  Study 


PV  1975  Contl- 
EatlMttd  uatlon 
Cost  or  New 


1/. 


h.  Scudy  of  special  Issues 

ir.  thte  Specification 
of  Title  I,  ESEA  com- 
parability regulations  45,000     Sew         No  Plan. 

i.  Analysis  of  issues  in  the 

reduction  of  racial 
isolation  in  the  public 

schools   50,000     New         No  Plan. 

J.  Analysis  of  recent  trends 
in  the  relative  earnings 
of  minority  and  non- 
minority  populations.  .  AO, 000     New         No  Plun. 

k.  Collection  of  starting 
teacher  salaries  by 

State   25,000     N«w         No  Plan. 

1.  Comparison  of  alternative 
educational  inter- 
ventions for  the 
educational  national 

priority  populations..  35,000     New         No  Plan. 

Subtotal   ^80*000 

Total   6,383,000 

New   (A, 735, 000) 

Continuing   (1,6A8,000) 

To  be  funded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Shown  as  a  comparable  transfer  in  1975. 
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Increase  or 
-tstfaate  Revised         r.atfaate  Decrease 


Goneral  Frograa  Dlssalnatlon 

(1)  No^::^ptir;g lOO.OOOd,  lOO.OOOa,  250:000(5)%150.0C..O) 

(3)  Co;;ea';:g"'co^:iSu1^  '"'^'''^'^  "O.OOOCA,  -UO.OOOC) 

  30>000(1)    30,000(1)  —        ■  30.00 

"^^^^^   500.000       500, 000  500, 000   


Narrative 

Pro^^ram  Rirpogg 

To  inforn  the  general  public  and  oembers  of  the  education  community  of  new 
educational  developn^nts,  federally  supported  education  program,  and  encourage  the 
active  participation  of  all  people  In  Improving  Anerlcan'edSc.tlon,  contacts  .^e 
Educ^t^«nV"     ^       private  organizations  under  Section  A22  of  th^  Cenerll 
Education  Provisions  Act.    T\xc  major  thrust  Is  aimed  at  the  widest  possible 
aud.cncc.    The  substance  of  the  projects  1«  derived  from  Office  of  Education 
nMf       "  ""i!^  J!  ^^""^^  programs  which  directly  support  the  major 

objectives  cf  the  Resident  as  set  forth  In  his  State  of  the  Union  me.sag^  and 
to  those  programs  which  are  designated  a.  priorities  by  the  Secretary  of  Heat ?h. 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Congress. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

r««^-^Tl'^^^'*'!  most  critical  needs  for  Information  on  educational  opportunities, 
oonn^    Jr?"''-^!  dl.trlbutlon  of  a  film  on  changing  attltude^and  new 

opportunities  in  education  for  women  and  mlnoxritles  /produced  with  fiscal  year  1975 
funds).    Produce  a  series  of  radio  and  TV  information  spots  on  studenraVincL 
cntir^T  r'''  '"'^  '  information  sSoJs  on  ^trJ- 

seeiln;  t^^nS^n  !  ^^^f"^* Council  project  to  stimtilate  student  interest  in 
seeking  technician  education  and  the  distribution  of  acvcral  education  films. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

1Q7/V  ^^^f  ^'T  "''^  appropriated  for  General  Program  Dissemination  in  fiscal  year 
1974  Under  the  Continuing  Resolution,  however,  $117,247  was  obligated  for  pr^n?s 
LTJ"  "Kw"'^^  tduc^tion  film,  which  had'beet  produced  with  fiscal  yeari9  2 
funds.    The  obligation  was  chargeo  against  program  administration. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  a  film  on  new  and  emerging  opportunities  for  women  and 
cinM    oh'  produced,  distribution  of  several  education  flZs  was 

continued,  and  the  Advertising  Council  campaign  to  encourage  people  to  seek 
technical  education  was  continued,  6    f    pit  to  scck 
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Arjount 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

General  Program  Dissemination 

Proposed  Projects  -  fiscal  year  1976 

Dtscrlbudon  of  a  20.nlnuce  film  on  new  and  eo«rglng  opportunities 

for  women  •nd  minorities  In  education  *  • 

Continuation    of  Technlclsn  Educstlon  project  to  disseminate 
Information  on  Postsecondsry  Technical  Skills  Trslnlng 

(Advertising  Council)  * 

Continuation  of  Careers  Mailing  Services-response  mechsnUm  for 

sbove  multlmedls  project  * 

Continuation  of  the  distribution  of  envlronmentsl  education  film  75.000 

Continuation  of  the  distribution  of  early  childhood  educstlon  film  50.000 

Series  of  radio  and  TV  spots  on  metric  educstlon  60.000 

20.000 

Distribution  of  above  spots 

Series  of  radio  and  TV  spots  on  Student  Financial  Aid  (other  thsn 

Basic  Grants)  * 

.    ^  .  20.000 

Distribution  of  above  spots  $  500.000 

Projects  -  fiscal  vcar  1975 

Continuation  of  distribution  of  Right  to  Resd  Film  $  AO.OOO 

20-minute  film  on  new  and  emerging  opportunltlts  for  women 

and  minorities  In  educstlon  100,000 

Contlnustlon  of  Career  Educstlon  project  using  radio.  TV, 
and  print  medls  to  dlssemlnste  Infonnatlon  to  the  public 
on  the  avsi lability  of  postsecondsry  technical  skills 

trslnlng  ^75,000 

continuation  of  Careers  Mailing  Services  30,000 

continuation  of  distribution  of  Environmental  Education  film  100.000 

Continuation  of  distribution  of  Early  Childhood  Education  fllta   55^000  . 

$  500.000 

Projecta  -  flscsl  vesr  197A 

Distribution  of  prints  of  the  Envlronmentsl  Educstlon  film  $  117.247 
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^V^  1^75  1976  incre.se  or 

R«^t»ed  Estimate  Decrease 

gos.     ATOt.    rot.       Ant.     TosT— VSsT--^ 


4.    Advisory  conwlccees.... 38    51,141,000  38  $1,681,000  38  $2,041,000  —  k^SO.' 


Narrative 

Prograci  Purpose 


orcn..I?^«     f        CoQclsjloner  of  Education  concerning  the  administration  of. 
^J^^^  ^''''''V.^  regulations  for.  and  operation  of  educational  program^  lo 

cffec  uate  the  coordination  of  programs  administered  by  the  Office,  wke  rcw«- 
nendatlons  for  changes,  both  in  Federal  laws  and  the  admlnlstratloi  ^  the" 
programs.  Dake  nnaual  reporta  of  its  findings  to  the  Commissioner,  the  iiesldent 
Secretary  of  DcpartincnC  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  ^ansmlttal  to  rho* 
Congress.    H^ese  !3  Council,  are  governed  by'part  D  of  the  E^cluon  ^Lnd^ntS 

PUn«  for  fiscal  year  1976 

.„<!  oJ^r'H'l!!?  '"'^'«  "  'he  Coanlssloncr  of  Eduction  five  Prcsldcatlal 

«nd  eight  public  Comlttecs  appointed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  ComU. toner  of 
Education  and  38  profession.,!  and  clerical  statf  to  support  the°c  co^Utee2  wIU 
be  continued  in  1976.    The  Increase  of  ?360.000  over  flical  year  197^111  prov  de 
fI   .H"  "'"."V"  V'""''        con»,lttees  on  Career  Education.  Co^u"  ty  ' 
Education  and  tim  ITesldcntlal  ConnUtee  on  Wonen's  Educational  Pro^ri  .uthortied 
by  the  Education  Anonda«ntu  of  1974.    Also  .ddlt tonal  funds  arc  necdc" V^sfo 

.stah?^ho       "  '"PPO"  statutory  responsibilities  and  prlorUl.s 

established  by  the  Conmlssloner  or  the  Councils. 

AccomBltahncnts  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

Contlnrin«*^HuciM<,r  nTl^'^  °^  Educational  Opportunity  and  the  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  will  have  completed  their  evaluation  aaslgniaents  and  issued 
In«T  ^       i""'  co«alttee  ™,rf,er.  «rc  .elected  a"  InltUl 

MonuJ^L'''"  °"  Co«munlty  Education.-    the  Council  on  Woaen's  Educa- 

tional Prograos  »tll  he  selected  and  the  Initial  meeting  will  be  held  All 

V^t^^^.'T'"""  ">«i'^  '"""I  report.^"  con„ittee  find  ngs  and 

luS^    f  C'««'l"*<»'".    Change  over  7c  the  advl™ry  co^Utee 

zz\  r:?;[r:Ls[rian:^;!e?:5!°^'"  -       ^-"'^  ^^^^  ^»-» 


♦proposed  reprogramlng  fron  tlie  Progran  Actalnlstratlon  activity. 
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197S 


Rcvlied  1975* 


1976  Ettltntte 


  Incrf  «t  or  Dccrf  • 

Authorlted  Ko.  of  No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  to.  of 

MeabT»   Appoinf  d  by     Potitiont     AiMuat      Potitiont     Awount     Potltiorn     Aaount      Po«itlon«  Aaount 


Eligibility 

Adult  Educttion 
N«tion«l  Advisory  Council  on 

Bilinsu*!  Educttion 
**^Tttr  Education 
CouMinity  Education 
Dcvtloylng  Institutions 
Educstion  of  Disadvantaged 

Childrtn 
education  Professions 

Dcv*lopMnt 
environmental  Educttion 
i^uallty  of  Educstional 

Opportunity 
Ethnic  Hcrita^s  Stui'«« 
Eitt*ii*li/t)  snd  Continutnjt 

Education 
Financial  Aid  to  States 


National  Advisory  Connittcc 
on  Handicapped  Children 

Vocational  Education 
Uoasn*s  Educationsl  Program 


PL  82-550 

15 

Comissionsr/ 

-•• 

$  25,000 

$  2S.000 

Secretary 

PL  91.230 

15 

President 

5 

197,000 

5 

201.000 

PL  89-10 

t5 

Secretary 

(Funded  under  Bilintu 

PL  93*380 

12 

Secretary 

— - 

so.  wo 

PL  93.380 

11 

Secretary 

— 

85.000 

PL  92*318 

9 

Cosnissloner 

— 

28.000 

28«000 

PL  89.10 

15 

Prssident 

8 

183.000 

8 

188.000 

PL  90-35 

15 

President 

5 

U8.000 

5 

152.000 

PL  91*516 

21 

Secretary 

2S.O0O 

PL  92-318 

IS 

PresidaoC 

3 

111.000 

3 

113.000 

PL  92-318 

15 

Secretary 

50.000 

PL  89-239 

;2' 

Preeident 

158.000 

Higher  Ed. 

AiBcndaents  of 

50.000 

1968 

21 

CooBiieeioner 

SO.OOO 

PL  91-230 

15 

CoBBieeioner/ 

70.000 

100.000 

Secretary 

336.000 

PL  90-576 

21 

Freeident 

13 

328.000 

13 

1       PL  93-380 

17 

President 

80.000 

13 
6 


$  57.000 
266«000 


121.000 
IS  0.000 
30.000 

263.000 

191.  00 
SO.OOO 


SO.OOO 

60.000 

100.000 

409.000 
2%t(iQ0 


-  3 

-  4 


4-  6 


$■¥  32.000 
■f  6S.000 

L.  93-3tt0) 

*  31.CC0 
^  6S.000 
4-  2.000 

4-  75.000 

^  39.000 

*  25.000 

-113.000 
•158.000 

*  10.000 


73.000 
■f^U.OOO 


TOTAtS 


38  1.140.000 

^Proposed  reprogr swing    from  the   Profreo  Adoinistretion   Activity.  ^ 


38 


1.681.000  38 


2.041.000 


-f360.00O 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  S!i£ET 
Advisory  Counctla 


Accrcciltitlon  and  Initltutlonal  Eligibility       (AuUiorltcd  by  P,L.  82-550  «s 
atiendcd.  15  mcmbtn  «ppolnccd  by  the  Conwlsiloncr  with  tpprovrtl  of  the  Secretary) 

r«     KM^!  advliet  the  Coimlsslon  m  fulfilling  hl«  statutory  obUsstlon 

«  of''"  recognlx«d  sccrcdlilng  agencies  nnd  asLclitio^!! 

ori-,"       \  recognized  Stste  agencies  for  tho  approval  of  nursing  ^sducstlon 
itrcg.x-.-.  and  of  public  postsecondary  vocational  education^    It  also,  advises  the 
wc^iss loner  <m  wtters  relev.int  to  Institutional  eligibility  for  federal  funding 
cllJn/""'!'^^*^-    Additional  funds  arc  needed  1„  1976  to  support  e'psnded  ^ 

sZoU    nro^iLr       "^'i^  "        "'1*^  '^^'"^"^^  -gcncies!  Ldera I 

school*,  proprietory  schools,  snd  api>cals  from  such  agencies  and  Institutions, 

^^^he^'m^'^ld^tr  ^^"''"''"'^  .nd  A«end«cnts,  15  a««bers  sppolntcd 

Hic  Council  advUcs  the  Coamlssloner  In  the  preparation  of  general  regulatlona 
with  respect  to  policy  ,«tters  arising  l„  the  •d«lnlsiratlon  of  tSls  tltlc?^ 
^."^^10^      ."        procedures  governing  the  approvsl  of  State  plans  under 
section  306,  and  policies  and  other  programs  offering  sdult  education  activities 
m^r'tJu^'tlM^''*  ^r*'^^  J*'*^  •dalnlstratlon  and  effectiveness  of  progrsms 

under  this  titU-,  nwkes  reconriendstlous  with  respect  thereto,  and  makes  annual 
reporta  to  the  Itesldcut  of  Its  findings  and  recSLendatlons'dnclCSJng  rZtl 
tt-mlarlons  for  changes  In  this  title  and  other  Federal  lavs  relating  to  adult 
cuucatiun  activities  and  services).    The  President  transmits  «ach  such  report  to 
t..c  C.mgre«  together  with  his  consents  and  recot«ndat  ions.    Additional  Lds  are 
rcQue.icd  1«  1976  due  to  the  Council's  Increased  statutory  responsibility  snd 
priorities  e»t«blisheU  by  the  Council.  * sponaioiiity,  snd 

^f^T-l^r^^r  P-l-  93-380,  Section  407  of  the  Education 

A=yinaaK'nts  ot  1974,  12  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary) 

nf  .  advises  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  rcapect  to  programs 

of  the  Division    of  Education    pertaining  to  the  development  and  ImplemeStatlon  of 
career  education,  and  evaluating  their  effectiveness  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
*^1»m;i  ;!I  to  Congress,  tho  Council  will  include  recotwcndstlons  for 

renvdial  leglaUtlon  based  on  a  survey  and  assessment  of  the  current  status  of 

r?^""??*  y*^«  1576  represents  the 

first  full  year  of  funding  for  the  Council, 

C^unlty  Education  <Authoriaed  by  P,L,  93-380.  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
!^*?':,  11  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary)    .  Am.nBB«nt.  oi 

-n.ls  Council  advises  t!ie  Commissioner  on  policy  matters  relating  to  the 

e!;  abu!h?L'''"^;'^?  "^'^^  government  .hares  In  the  planning 

esublishlng,  expanding,  and  operating  of  community  education  programs,  and 

ffi'Cot?  iS^A^"*'"  '^t  m  Its  Congressional  report. 

Fiscal  year  1976  represents  the  first  full  yesr  of  funding  for  the  Counclir 

Tfl'^^y^"\>I"^?^'"»*''"^i'"  <Authorl«ed  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  TUle 
ill,  P*L,  92-318.  9  members  appointed  by  the  Corwlssloner) 

4n  ru  ^"F"^^^  «dvlses  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  policy  matters  arising 
i;fssl!2?i^  'in'td'^^f  .^''3*  'V       ''''  Education  Alt  of  1965.  as  JLnded. 

%J  .  Identifying  developing  Institutions  and  by  esubllshtng  priorities 
snd  criteria  in  swarding  grants,  so  the  purposes  of  Title  III  can  best  be  achieved. 
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Education  of  Pii«dvnt«ttcd  Chlldrri       (Authorlied  by  E$CA,  TltU  1,  P*t.  89-10, 
a»  «iH:nded»  15  neabcrt  appointed  by  the  Ptetldenc) 

Ihit  CofMlccee  reviews  and  cv«lu4ice«  che  adnlnltcracion  «nd  operation  oi 
conpcnMicory  education  pfogr«B«  «c  every  level,  with  tpeclal  enp^atH  on  Title  l» 
ESEA,  «nd  reportt  the  e££ccclven«t«  of  th«te  prograoui  to  the  President  and  Conjreji* 
In  nee  tint  the  needs  of  dHadvantaged  children.    Increased  fund  in-  ii*  1976  U 
requested  due  to  the  Increased  volu«5  of  statutory  responsibilities  uauUated  by 
Section  821  of  the  Education  A^ndiscnts  o^  '074, 

Kducation  Professions  Oevelownt  —  (Authorised  by  Section  502  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  P.U.  90-35,  15  Mabers  appointed  by  the  l^esident) 

The  Council  (l>  reviews  the  operation   of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  of  all  other  federal  prngrapw  for  the  training  and  develop^nt  of  educational 
personnel,  and  (2)  evaluates  their  effectiveness  In  asetlng  needs  for  additional 
educational  personnel  and  In  achieving  Improved  quality  In  training  when  entering 
positions  In  the  field  of  education.    The  Council  also  advises  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  tha  Comlssloner  of  Education  with  respect  to 
l>ollcy  Mtters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this  title  and  any  other  Mtters, 
relating  to  tlie  purposes  of  this  title,  on  **lch  their  advice  way  be  requested. 
Additional  funds  are  requested  In  1^76  to  aore  thoroughly  snd  effectively  expand 
the  activities  and  ajtrnda  of  the  Council. 

Envlronmenial  Education  —  (Authorised  by  P.L.  91-516,  as  atacnded,  21  Mabers 
appointed  by  the  Secretary) 

tixc  Council  advises  the  Coiwalssloner  concerning  the  administration  of,  and 
general  regulations  for,  the  operation  of  programs  to  enhance  envlronaenUl  quality 
and  maintain  ecological  balance.    The  coonfttee  toakes  recowsendatlons  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  appropriated  funds,  with  Insurance  of  appropriate*  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  programs  and  projects  throughout  the  Nation,  and  evaluates  the 
environmental  education  progran^  and  projects,  publishing  and  disseminating  the 
results.    Fiscal  year  1976  represents  the  first  full  year  of  funding  for  the 
Council. 

Eoualltv  of  Educations  I  Opportunity  —  (Authorised  by  P.  t.  92*316,  15  meabcrs 
appointed  by  the  President) 

The  Council  advises  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  program  authorised  by  the  Emtrgency  School  Aid  Act,  lr.cludlng 
the  preparation  of  regulations  and  the  developmsnt  of  crlterU  for  the  approvsl  of 
applications.    It  also,  rev.i%is  the  operation  of  the  program  with  respect  to  Its 
effectiveness  In  schlevlng  Ita  purpose,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary^  conduct  In 
Its  administration.    No  funds  or  positions  are-  rc^sted  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  —  (Authorised  by  P.  U  92-310,  of  tha  Edicatlon  Awndments 
of  1972 »  15  Bttf^ers  appointed  by  the  SecreUry) 

The  Council  advises  the  CoMlssloner  of  Education  In  the  administration  of 
-rpllcable  ethnic  herlUge  study  programs,  Mkes  recommendations  Tor  ^plslntlvo 
action  and  arulyzes  and  evaluates  fe<:erally  funded  ethr\c  »»erHa?.e  prcurani-  sr/ 
projects  In  Its  reports  to  tho  Concrosi*. 

Extension  and  Continuing  Education  —  (Aut'.iorl^^ed  by  S9-23<'.  U  -cs'-»?rs 

appointed  by  the  President) 

The  Council  reviews  the  administration  snd  effectiveness  of  all  federally 
supported  extension  and  continuing  education  programs.  Including  coonunlty 
service  programs  and  nakes  recommendations  with  respect  thereto  to  the  President 
and  the  Cocmil  as  loner  of  Education.    No  funds  or  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal 

year  1976* 
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FlMnclal  A(d  to  Studcntt       (Auchorlsed  by  the  Higher  Education  AMndtaentt  of 
l%8,  21  «eflib«rt  appointed  by  the  CoanUtloner) 

CMnlttev  advises  tlic  Coanlssloner  of  Education,  rcvlcvs  probleai  areas, 
evaluates  the  effectiveness,  and  Mkes  recot^nendatlonv  regarding  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  of  the  programs  related  to  financial  aid  to  students, 
with  emphasis  on  changes  In  statutes,  regulations,  policies,  and  procedures.  Vxc 
scope  of  the  Council's  activities  has  been  increased  by  recent  expanded  legislation 
and  Its  structure  has  been  adjusted  to  Include  two  operating  subcoiMnltleef . 

Il^na^cappfd  —  (Authorlxed  by  section  4A8(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  l».  U  91-230,  15  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  with  approval  of  the 
Secretary) 

the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  reviews  the  administration 
and  operation  of  programs  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  U  also 
reviews  the  administration  and  operation  of  special  Institutions  (:;atlonal 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Iteaf,  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School,  A>dcl 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Callaudet  College,  the  National  Center  on  Education- 
al Mf^Jla  and  Mitcrials  for  the  Handicapped)  and  advises  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wfelfare  and  the  Cooaalssloner  of  Education  with 
respect  to  these  programs  and  the  formulation  of  new  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

The  Committee  was  created  October  9,  1973  through  the  wirger  of  the  National 
Aovlnory  CoomUcee  on  Education   of  the  Oeaf,  and  the  National  Advisory  Cotwilttee 
on  IJanolcapped  Children,  and  has  assumed  the  functions  of  those  two  groups. 

Vocational  Education  —  (Authorised  by  P.L.  90-S76»  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968»  Title  I,  21  meo^rs  appointed  by  the  President) 

Tl»e  Council  advises  the  Commissioner  on  ftdinlnlstratlon  of,  preparation  of 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of,  vocational  education  programas  reviews 
administration  and  operation  of  prograias*  Including  eflectlveness  In  meeting 
purposes  for  whleh  they  are  established,  makes  recoenendatlons  and  report  findings; 
conducts  independent  evaluations  of  programs,  and  publishes  and  distributes 
results;  and  reviews  duplication  of  programs  at  the  post secondary  level.  The 
increased  request  in  1976  Is  necessary  to  permit  the  Council  to  fully  meet  Its 
oblisatlona,  increased  responsibilities,  and  broadened  activities. 

tfo«cn*s  Educational  Proj^rama  —  (Authorlted  by  P.t.  93-3$0,  Section  409  of  the 
Education     Amendments  of  1974,  17  members  appointed  by  the  President) 

The  Council  advises  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  general  policy  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  'Vomen's  Educational  Equity  Act  of  1974." 
Recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  regarding  allocation  of  any 
funds,  development  of  appropriate  geographical" distribution  of  approved  programs 
and  protects  throughout  the  Nation,  and  the  esUblishamnt  of  program  priorities. 
Fiscal  year  1976  represents  tlie  first  full  year  of  funding  for  the  Council. 
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-  "       1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 
 Eitieatc          Rev tied       Eitimatc  Etecrc<»e 

S«    InforoMtlon  clear 'nghouses 

a)  Ncv  auarJa**  

Number. 

b)  Non*coa$)cclng  continu- 

ing awards***. 
Number  *  *********.*•* 


*$150,000 
.  150,000 
3 


$150,000 
150,000 
3 


$300,000 


300,000 
3 


$+150,000 
-150,000 
•3 

+300,00 
+3 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

To  operate  clearinghouses  for  the  collection,  analyses  and  dinemination  o£ 
information  about  .ndult,  bilingual,  and  comnunity  education.. 

These  clearinghouses  arc  required  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974* 

Each  of  those  clearinghouses  will  be  designed  to  actively  disseminate  Informa- 
tion abcut  successful  products  and  processes  to  State  and  local  education  agencies 
as  well  as  the  education  cotivaunity  at  large. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  provide  State  and  local  agencies  with  information  regarding  the  type  of 
delivery  systema  best  suited  to  particular  settings,  the  clearinghouse  on  adulc 
education  will  make  an  li.vcntory  of  Innovative  practices  and  products*  Initially, 
the  focua  ot  the  clearinghouse  will  be  on  Innovative  projects  previously  funded 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act*    The  clearinghouse  will  also  eaphaslzc  the  develop- 
B*..nt  of  Information  ll«tW»  between  agenclet  and  educators  wcrklng  In  the  area  of 
adult  education,  to  prevent  duplication  and  enakle  adult  educators  to  make  better 
use  of  their  resources. 

The  clearinghouse  on  bilingual  education  will  have  aim liar  goals.    Thla  clear* 
lng*.iouse  will  facilitate  the  coordination  of  bilingual  dissemination  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  in  order  to  get 
successful  bilingual  practices  Into  the  hands  of  practitioners  In  State  and  local 
education  agencies* 

The  coflwunlty  education  clearinghouse  will  provide  Inforaatlrn  on  wJ«t  workf 
best  In  this  area  particularly  regarding  the  new.  Community  Schools  Act,  the  coord  I  n« 
at  Ion  of  coosminlty  education  programs,  and  training  methods  for  those  who  will  plan 
and  operate  the  connunlty  education  prograaa* 

Accomplishments  in  fUcal  years  1974  and  1975 

Planning  contracts  designed  to  develop  specifications  for  the  Information 
clearinghouses  will  be  carried  out  In  fiscal  year  1976. 
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OFFiCE  OF  EDUaXTION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
ProrTam  Purpose  and  Accorr.pl  ishncnts 
Activity:    Program  administration  (GEPA,  See.  400(d)) 


1975  1975 


1976 


 Estimate  Revised  Es?ii^L 

£2|;         ^\noimt  ^    P02.  Amount       Authorization       p^iT  A^o„nt 

2.873    $91,915,000    2.873    $91,915,000       Indefinite        J^lo  §1007^000 

omfr'f  M  the  Co:rr.issioner  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the 

Office  of  Lducation  such  funds  as  arc  necessary  are  provided. 

i?r^;rterin^^  ^eparat'l^p^^op'^r^?^^:?  ^^^^"^^  ^^^^^^         '^''^^  " 

A££02£lMuj^s_iiU^      Implemented  an  agency-wide  manpower  t.tiU.atlon  system 
to  estabUsh  nanpot^er  resource  needs  by  functional  and  progra-n  activity  Initiated 

Objectives  for  19J6:    Insure  the  prudent  use  and  efficient  allocations  of  funds 
oro^rnn  U         V'"'"'.  '^^'"^        Management  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  loan 

progran.  Realign  authorized  positions  from  activities  proposed  for.  lermi^tion  or 
phase  out  to  new  or  proposed  expanded  activities.  lor.  termination  or 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


Prograitt  Purpose  and  Accotipllshments 


Activity:    Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Education  Provisions  Act ,  Section  ^11) 


$6,383,000    $6,383,000     $25,000,000  $9,000,000 

Purpose:    To  determine  the  Impact  and  effectiveness  of  Federal  education  programs 
and  analyze  educational  problems  and  policy  choices,  the  Office  of  Education  each 
year  carries  out  a  series  of  planning  and  evaluation  studies  authorized  by  the 
Cenerul  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  411.    The  findings  from  these  studies 
provide  information  that  is  used  to  Improve  program  operations  within  the  Office 
of  Education.    The  data  produced  by  these  studies  also  responds  to  the  Congres- 
sional need  for  accurate  information  about  educational  Issues. 

Explanation;    Studies  are  carried  out  by  contractors  selected  through  competitive 
bidding,  on  the  basis  of  detailed  specifications  developed  by  the  Office  of  FxJuca- 
tlon.    Executive  summaries  of  the  results  of  these  studies  are  distributed  to  the 
Congress,  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  members  of  the  education  community. 
Most  studies  require  more  than  twelve  months  to  complete. 

Accomplishments  for  1975:    A  total  of  $3,610,000  was  used  for  the  studies  mandated 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.    Additional  studies  were  conducted  In  areas 
such  as  cooperative  education,  bilingual  vocational  education,  and  reading  programs. 
Over  30  studies  are  scheduled  for  completion  during  1975. 

Objectives  for  1976:    The  request  will  support  the  continuation  of  13  evaluation 
studies,  of  which  seven  are  required  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  and  about 
10  new  evaluation  and  10  planning  studies.    The  new  studies  will  be  In  the  areas  of 
Indian  education.  Teacher  Corps,  postsecondary  education,  and  vocational  education. 


1976 


1975 
Ei^timate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Prograa  Purnose  and  Accowplishmenrs 


Activity:    General  program  dlssexnlnat Ion:    Dlssoalnat ion  (GEPA. 

1976  ^22) 

1975  1975   Budget 

Estimate       Revised        Authorization  Estimate 

$500,000     $500*000  Indefinite  $500^000 

^'^PQS^^ •    Inform  the  widest  possible  audience  of  new  educational  developments  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education,  federally  supported  education  programs  and 
the  efrcctlvcness-  o£  such  programs  through  the  press,  radio,  television  and  related 
media  systems.    l»riority  Is  given  those  progratas  most  directly  supporting  the 
administration's  cwjor  objectives.. 

Explanation;    iVojccts  are  performed  under  contract  with  public  or  private  organl- 
L-ations,  groups  or  Individuals  and  monitored  by  Office  of  I'ubllc  Affairs  staff. 
Rcs,^onscs  to  request  for  proposals  or  invitations  for  bid  are  reviewed  by  Office 
of  FJucatxon  staff. 


Accomplishments  In  1975;  One  new  project  was  undertaken  In  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
production  of  a  20-ininute  fUn  on  new  and  energlng  opportunities  for  women  and 
minorities  in  education.  Including  prints.    Five  projects  were  continued  from 
previous  fiscal  years.    TTiree  films  on  the  right  to  read,  early  childhood  education, 
and  environmental  education  continued  to  be  distributed  on  a  free  loan  basis. 
T.iC  mulciincaia  information  campaign  to  encourage  people  to  consider  a  technical 
education  instead  of  a  four-year  liberal  crts  education  was  also  continued,  along 
with  the  response  mechcnlsn  for  dissemination  of  materials. 

Objectives  for  1976 t    Respond  to  agency  priorities  or  to  Office  of  IMbllc  Affairs' 
commitmcnci  to  support  specific  programs  which  cannot  affort  to  mount  Information 
cam,)aigns  with  their  own  resources.    Tentative  new  projects  include  the  distrib- 
ution of  the  film  on  opportunities  In  education  for  women  and  minorities; 
production  of  a  series  of  radio  and  television  spots  on  metrication;  a  series  of 
radio  and  television  spots  on  student  financial  assistance  programs  other  tlian  the 
basic  grants  program;  and  the  distribution  of  these  two  series  of  spots.  Several 
projects  funded  In  previous  years  may  be  continued,  depending  upon  continuing 
interest,    niese  Include  the  project  with  the  Advertising  Council  to  stimulate 
student  interest  in  seeking  technical  education  and  the  distribution  of  several 
education  films. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Program  Purpose  and  AcooropUshments 
Activity;    Advisory  CocBmlCcees  (CEPA,  Part  D) 

1975 


1975  1975* 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization   ^^""ate  

 Amount  Pos.       Aaount  Pos^  Amount 

"38^   $1,140,000  38     $1,681,300  Indeanlte         38  $2,041,400 

p,trpos(.:    To  support  the  activities  of  Advisory  Councils,  travel  of  and  compensa- 
Tfon  tor  ociAers,  to  provide  special  professional,  clerical  or  technical 
asUslance  to  support  cotmnlttcractlvltle.  and  to  finance  publication  and 
dissemination    of  coomlttee  findings  and  recotomcndatlons. 

EKor.natlon:    Advisory  Committees  serving  the  Office  of  Education  are  created  by 
mVc  Congress  or  established  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  expert  advice 
wltli  respect  to  programs  administered  by  the  Commissioner, 

A.c^:«.llshmcnts  in  1075;  Public  co««lttees  provided  advice  relative  to  a  majority 
ot  Office  of  Education  administered  programs  during  fiscal  1^75.  In 

addUloii  to  carrying  out  specialized  evaluation  projects,  advised  the  Ofllce  on 
preparation  of  regulations  for  the  administration  of  educational  programs  and 
reviewed  criteria  for    funding  applications  for  various  projects. 

Ob^ecMve*:  for  1976;    Review  and  assess  the  Office  of  Education  administered 
-ni^igral^!  report  their  activities,  findings  and  recomn^ndatlons  to  the  Commissioner, 
the  Congresi  and/or  the  President  at  tho  conclusion  of  the  year. 


★proposed  reprogramnlng  from  the  Program  Administration  activity. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Program  Purpose  an  J  Accomplial^aents 

Activity:    Inforcaatlon  clearinghouses  (Education  Amendrnents  of  1974) 

 1976 

hhttoato  .  Roviscd,  .  Authorization.,,  Estimate 
MSO.OOoi/  $150.000i'      517.250.000  ?3oS 

2/    ZVu2t  "progranrilng  fro™  program  ad»i„l,tration. 

fe.-"  ^^i::^a?rr«:;::ritre'.^^^^:;.•""-  — 

'^^i,  n.^St^r^:e't,';«":L^Lgti.t?"^  "«-""o„. 

rr:t;:::,i;::n\e';iraei""""" "  o-'^-  'p«iric.tio„„  ror  t,. 

i^o.!:::':nitco::%.^:i;^;^?^"«  ■"■"•^     -p^"'-  -a  t>.e  three  ci..ri„g- 
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New  Positions  Requested 


J31L 


Annual 

Grade     Number  Salary 


Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

Program  Compliance  Specialist   GS-H  1       $  ^5.W 

Field  Examiner   GS-9  6  77.0^6 

Program  Assistant   GS-9  I  12,8«*t 

Assistant  Field  Examiner   GS-7  I**  U7.280 

Claims  Examiner   GS-7  9  9^.680 

Program  Assistant   GS-7  2  21. 0^*0 

Secretary   GS-6  1  9.**73 

Program  Assistant   GS-5  32  272.000 

Secretary   GS-5  3  25.500 

Clerk-Typist   GS-5  ?  17.000 

Blllino  Clerk   GS-**  27  205.092 

Clerk-Steno   GS-**  7  53.172 

Clerk-Typlst   GS-**  2  15.192 

Clerk-Typist   GS-3  JO  67.6^*0 

Subtotal   »t7  l.033.'«37 

Innovative  and  Experimental  Proorams 

Program  Manager   GS-15  ^  119.27? 

Arts  Education  Specialist   GS-I|*  1  25.58] 

Senior  Prooram  Specialist   GS-1m  I 

E''ucdt  Ion  Progrom  Special  ist   GS-13  **  o*??; 

Education  Program  Specialist   GS-12  1  I8.**63 

Education  Program  Specialist   GS-11  9  ^^^'H^ 

Administrative  Assistant   GS-9  2 

Program  Assistant   GS-7  7  73. WO 

Secretary   GS-6  II  10^.203 

Secretary   GS.5  1  8.500 

Clerk   GS-i.  J.  _7J9i 


Subtotal  

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 


U7  635.111 


Education  Program  Specialist   GS-1^  2  fl*Al 

Education  Program  Specialist   GS-13  2  c*5| 

Program  Assistant   GS-9  2 

Secretary   GS-5  ^  ,000 

Subtotal   8  137.it76 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities   167  l>806,02** 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SAlarlct  and  Ex;>enscs 
Estimate  for  July  1  •  September  30,  1976  period 
Obligations  bv  Activity  


Estlnate 

1976  July  1 

J^c^MtX  Estimate  Sent.  30 


Program  sdmlnlstratlon  $100,684,000 

Planning  and  evaluation  9,000,000 

General  program  dissemination  500,000 

Advisory  commit teea  2,041,000 

Information  clearinghouses  300^000 
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Sept.  30>  1976 
$24,071,000 
60,000 

512,000 


$112,525,000  $24,643,000 
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Jutclflcatlon 
Incerlra  Period:  July  I  •  Scpc,  30,  1976 


Salaries  and  Expentes 


1976 
Escitnacc  . 

Estimate  for 

July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

1,    Program  admlnlscradon  $IOO,684»000 

$24,071,000 

Narrative 

The  amount  requested  in  the  Interim  budget  represents 
personnel  and  related  costs  for  the  66*day  Interim  period. 

level  funding  for  3,040 

1976 
Estimate 

EstloMte  for 
July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

2.    Planning  and  evaluation                         $  9»000»O0O 

$  60,000 

Karratlve 

During  the  Interim  period,  no  major  studies  will  be  funded.    This  request  will 
cover  data  processing  costs  and  some  small  purchase  orders  normally  occurring  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

1976 
Estimate 

Estimate  for 
July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

3.    General  program  dissemination                 $  500,000 

$ 

Narrative 

No  funds  are  required  for  this  activity  during  the  Interim  period.  Any 
distribution  of  fl^     at  this  time  will  be  funded  late  In  fiscal  year  1975.  Film 
production  and  public  service  announcement  production  will  be  done  In  fiscal  year 
1977.. 

1976 
Estimate 

Estimate  for 
July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

4,    Advisory  conalttees                                $  2,041,000 

$  512,000 

Narrative 


The  amount  requested  will  prcv  cc  lovcl  f'jn<?',n'?  'or  "Sw  <-ap2'^t-  of  -".Isc"* 
committees,    l^ils  includes  support  for    ^  pcrsonnei  assigned  as  comnlttec  suft  on 
the  five  Presidentially-appointed  advisory  councils.    TTiese  are  for  adult  education, 
education  of  disadvantaged  children,  education  professions  development,  vocational 
education  and  women *s  education. 


1976 

Estimate 

for 

Estimate 

July  1  -  Se^t« 

30.  1976 

5.    XnforoAtlon  clearinghouses 

$  300,000 

Amounts  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  fund  the  clearinghouses  during 
the  InCerln  period.    No  additional  funds  are  required  during  the  interim  period. 


O       4'J*'»00  o  •  75  •  pt.  1  •  70 
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AmUlN-OOX  SESSION' 


Tuesday,  March  18, 1975. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


VIRGINIA  y.  TROTTER.  PH.  D..  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
EDUCATION 

VIRGINIA  B.  SMITH.  DIRECTOR.  FUND  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

FRANCIS  C.  NASSETTA.  ACTING  ADMINISTRATOR,  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

MARJORIE  0.  CHANDLER.  ACTING  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  NA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

CHARLES  E.  HANSEN.  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  OFFICE  OF 
THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 

CHARLES  MILLER.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 

Mr.  Xatciiek.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

On  this  psirtieiilar  section,  we  have  Dr.  Vir/riniu  Trotter,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Edncation.  We  will  be  on  the  subject  of  some  salary  and 
expenses  and  some  opoi-atinpr  pro*;rains. 

Dr.  Trottei\  how  would  you  like  to  proceed?  You  have  a  statement, 
I  see. 

Dr.  Trottkh.  Yos.  I  do.  First.  I  would  like  to  introduce  those  with 
me:  Vir^nnia  Smith.  Director.  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
sc^condary  Education:  Francis  Xassetta.  Actinn:  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics:  Marjorie  Chandler,  Acting 
Deputy  Adininistrntor.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics; 
Charles  Hansen.  Director  of  Administration.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education:  and  Charles  Miller,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retarj'.  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Natciikr.  We  will  place  your  biographical  sketch  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  biographical  sketch  follows:] 

Xamo:  VirRinia  Y.  Trotter. 

Position  :  Afjsistnnt  Seorotnry  for  Education. 

B!rthp  ac(»:!iu!  date:  Roise.  Idnlio.  Xovombor  20. 1921. 

Education:  Ph.  D.  in  Famil.v  Economics.  Housing.  Higher  Edncation.  Ohio 
State  rnlvorsity.  Colninhns.  Olilo,  lO.'O.  .M..^.  In  VnmUy  Economics.  Kansas  Stato 
Cniversity.  Manhattan.  Kans..  lf>4f>.  B.S.  in  Homo  Economics,  Kansas  State  I^nl- 
verslt.v.  Manhattan.  Kans..  1943. 


ll>74-ProK*»nt :  .V«:lstnnt  Secretary  for  Edncation.  DHEW. 

1972-74:  Vice  Cliancellor  for  Aondomie  .Vffnir^  nnd  Prr^fosKor  of  Education  and 

Family  Resources,  fnlvorslty  of  Xohraska-Lincoln. 
11)70-72:  Dean  of  the  Collosro  of  Homo  Economics,  rnlvorsity  of  Xe!»raska- 

Llncoln. 

l90.'?-70:  A^sochito  D(»'in  of  the  Collofre  of  Agriculture  and  Homo  Economics. 

I'n Ivors! ty  nf  NVhraska-Llncolu. 
lOri.VCiii:  A^sNtant  for  Hume  Economics  to  tlio  Oojin  of  Affrlcultuw*.  and  Chair* 

man  of  the  Homo  Economics  Deimrtment.  University  of  Vermont. 


EXPERICXCE 
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llCMKVi:  A<Mst:uii  Prol  «s>M)r  ;iihI  Head  of  I  lie  Kaniily  KcoiuMiiics  and  Man:lKi*« 
iiiont  Divisiou  o\'  llu*  UfparuiK'iil  ♦>!"  Iluinc  Kioinuuic.s  UiiivtTsii.v  oi"  Nebraska- 
liincolii.  .  , 

UMS-riO:  Instructor  aiul  Dirnlor  of  tlu'  Umw  MaiiaKcmMit  Uiboralory,  I  ui- 
Vi»rMty  of  Utah, 

OpKNING  SxA-reMKNT 

Dr.  TnorrKu.  Mr.  (Mminiinn  niul  uuMiibors  of  tho  coiniiuttoo.  I  am 
plojiKMl  to  hiixo  the  opportunity  to  dis^u^s  with  yon  the  propoMul  bud^r- 
ot  for  thv  Ollirc  of  the  Ar^si.-iaiit  Sivrctnry  for  luhiration  for  fiscal 
your  1070.  The  rcMjiicsl  contains  tlnw  okniuMits:  (I)  pro<jrani  .support 
for  tho  ftnul  for  the  improviMncin  of  postsorondary  ^duration;  (3) 
pro«rrain  .-upport  for  I  ho  National  CVntiM'  for  Kduration  Statistics, 
transferred  to  thi>()lHco  hv  the  Kdncation  Anieiuliuents  of  11)74:  and 
{:))  >alarie.s  ami  e.\pen>eh  for  the.-e  t  wo  operal  ioinil  projrrams  and  for 
the  innnediale  Olliee  of  the  As.-i.-lant  Secretary  for  Echtcation.  This 
ivqnesl  for  # l2,s:U.0iH)  for  li.-val  \ear  15)7(5— -an  additiomd  J>14,174,()00 
over  the  comparahh*  1975  h^vel^primarily  represents  an  incivase  in 
Mipi)orl  of  the  two  operatiomil  proicranis  of  my  olliee.  inchuling41  new* 
positions  fcH'the  National  Center  for  Kdneation  Statistics, 

The  Kduoation  AnuMidnients  of  11)72  established  an  Olliee  of  the 
Assi.-tant  Secretary  for  Kdncation  to  provide  direction  and  snper- 
vision  for  the  Kdncation  Division.  Resi^»onsibilitiesof  the  Olliee  inelnde 
development  of  «:eneral  policies  within  the  Education  Divisiou,  co- 
ordination of  etiucational  activities  throiiirliont  the  Federal  loveK  and 
facilitation  of  two-way  coininimicatioii  between  tiie  public  and  the 
Department  on  educational  policy. 

Korcvnox.M*  roi.icv  ia:sK,\i;<'ii  ckntkks 

III  order  to  elVectivelv  handle  the  role  of  policy  development,  two 
Kdncational  Tolicv  Research  (enters  were  trau>ferivd  to  the  Olliee  of 
the  Assistant  Secretarv  for  Kdncation  from  the  Olliee  of  Education 
durin^:tlle^ec()lld  half  of  liscal  year  1074.  The  two  Policy  Centei-shave 
fnllilleil  a  unique  roh-  in  my  olliee  as  a  resource  for  in-depth  and  sus- 
tained policy  aiiahH.-.  by  pro\  idiii*:  timely  information  for  policy  de- 
cisions and  anticipating:  information  needs  in  education  policyiimkin*:. 
Their  products  iluriii*:  the  past  year  have  helped  clarify  the  complex 
issnesMirrouiiflinjr  th(»  n^4»  of  te.->t  scmvs  for  allocatin^x  title  I  funds  and 
assisted  in  tlexelopin*:  a  practical  means  for  iniplementin;:  the  new 
impact  aid  i)ro\ ision.s.  A  minimal  increase  of  81-J,tH)()  over  the  liscal 
year  11)7.')  level  of  i>l)r»(),<)(H)  is  bein*r  re(pie,^ted  in  liscal  year  11)70  t()  oil- 
set  risin«r  cost.-!. 

KKDKUAIi  iVTKUACKNt'V  COMMriTKK  OS  IinrCATlOX 

Another  policy  tool  supported  in  my  olHce  is  the  Federal  Inter- 
a^rencv  Coannittee  on  Education  (FiCE)  set  np  by  Kxecntive  Or.l(»r 
117(iL  Th<»  piirpo>e  of  the  committee  is  to  facilitate  coordination  of 
educational  a<'ti\ities  of  ".()  Federal  a^^eiicies,  in  onler  to  identify  the 
Nations  educational  needs  and  jroals  and  from  thue  to  time  to  nake 
policy  ivcoimiieudations  to  the  Denartinent  or  the  President.  'I  he 
Comiuittee  unlets  monthly  to  receive  l)rieliu«rs  cm  major  edncatioiial  is- 
Mies,  exchaujro  information  and  review  reports  and  recommendations 
from  anv  of  its  eleven  subcommittees.  These  subgroups  deal  with  such 
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nroas  as:  jrradnntc  (•(hicatioii.  odurational  todmolojrv.  education  and 
\\;ork.  educational  consumer  protection,  niinoritv  edneation,  and  en- 
vironmental education. 

IMnsoVKMKNT  OF  l»(>S|*SKCoNnAnV  KDITATION 

The  lar«re.st  incivascs  hcinjr  mjiU'Sted  for  liscal  wav  U)7(;  in  uiv  oJlice 
are  associated  with  the  two  projrrani  aivas  of  ASK.  Fii-st.  the  Kduca- 
tion  Anicn(huents  of  1072  rcro^niiy.t.d  that  the  "access  ivvolution'*  of 
the  lOriOsaud  1000 s  in  postS(»condary  education  had  h»ft  a  uunil)erof 
serums  problems,  and  that  postsecoiularv  institutions  needed  encour- 
a«renient  and  help  ui  adjustinjr  to  the  ra'dicallv  new  conditions  of  the 
lOiOs  In  paitu'ular.  it  rccotrni/.ed  that  the  Federal  Govenuuent Vcou- 
turned  massive  investnu»nt  in  equali/.injr  opportunities  for  access  to 
postsiH-ondary  education  ivquired  new  F'edeml  initiatives  to  assure 
that  theiv  would  ih\  in  fact,  a  suitable  mn*re  of  learner-ciMitered.  cost- 
eltective  pro^rrauis  which  students  could  attend. 

Accordinyrly.  the  act  authori/.ed.  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
ration,  a?id  Welfare  implenu»ntetl,  the  fund  for  the  iniprovenu»nt  of 
postsirondary  education,  a  foundation-tvpe  *rnint-niakin«r  orir:iui/.a- 
tiou  under  the  «reneral  su|H»rvision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Kdu- 
cation.  The  fund  isadniinistered  hy  a  director  and  a  small  professional 
staff,  and  is  ivsponsive  to  a  l.'i-uiemher  hoard  of  advisei"S. 
^  Althou^rh  the  funds  projects  have  heen  in  the  field  for  only  a  short 
tune,  some  for  -20  months  and  most  for  only  K  months,  there  are  earlv 
eyidences  of  substantial  success.  Thesi*  inchule: 

Xe\y  cooperative  and  contractual  relations  lH»twcen  institutions 

n»sultin«r  in  a  more  etfective  use  of  e.\istin*r  re.souroes. 
Xewly  developed  pro^rrauis  that  respond  to  the  decrea.sed  em- 

ployahility  of  liberal  arts  ;rraduates  in  today  s  labor  market  bv 

providinjr  siuudtaneously  both  a  libei-al  education  and  an  eni- 

ployablo  .skill. 

J^ducational  delivery  sy.stems  without  fixed  campuses  offering 
new  eost-elfective  services  to  adult  and  runil  |X)pulation. 

Enrollment  increases  in  private  collejres  attrilmtable  to  attnic- 
tive  new  protrranis  and  outivach  efforts. 
For  fisc-al  year  1070,  the  fund  is  recpiestin*:  a  bud^'ot  of  $17vmOOO. 
an  increase  of  $G  million  over  fiscal  year  1075. 

XATIOXAL  CEXTEU  FOR  KOrcXTlOX  STATISTIC.*^ 

Our  second  pro^rraiu,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
was  established  in  my  ollice  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1074  in 
order  to  pmvide  the  data  base  neccss:iry  for  education  jwliey  for/uula- 
tion  at  any  level  of  jrovernment.  Fundions  include  the  collection  of 
statistics  on  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  analysis  of  pnlicy-relevant  statistics,  and  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  educational  ajreneies  in  iiuproyin*rtlieir  sta- 
tistical activities.  The  center  consists  of  three  proirnuns:  (1)  Surveys 
and  special  studies— to  provide  time  series  and  projection  data  for 
plannin«r-  policy,  and  administrative  use:  (2)  Common  core  of  data— 
to  replace  the  cnri-ently  inadecjuate  provision  for  educational  statistics 
with  an  inteorrated  system  to  meet  Fedenil.  State.  h)C;iU  and  institu- 
tional needs  for  planning  and  management:  and  (3)  Xational  assess- 
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iiu'iit  of  ^durational  projrivss^  to  nillivt  data  on  the  allainnyut  of 
stiuleuts  in  varions  a<ro  ^rronps  and  to  ivport  I'haiip^h  in  atlainincut 
over  iv^nlar  intiTValj^^. 

Ill  addition,  a  unniluM*  of  coniiiininjr  activities  and  onetime  stu<lios 
and  surveys  have  heen  siiecilically  nnuuhUeil  by  Conjrri'ss.  Of  these, 
work  has  already  been  initialed  ciu  eaeh  of  the  rout innin«r  net ivities. 
inclndin^r  eouipfelion  of  the  fii-st  annual  rep(»rt  on  the  eondiliou  of 
edueal  ion,  whieli  you  have  already  reeeived.  Aet ivit  ies  are  also  under- 
way to  en^u^e  rouipletion  of  the  one-time  studie>.  Several  have  been 
stuVted  during  ibis  eurrent  vear  imdndinjr  sex  diseriminuliou  in  edu- 
eation  and  safe  sobools^.  while  several  will  Ik»  priuuirily  rouibu'ted  in 
lisea!  year  ll)7(»  sueh  as  the  bilin«rnal  eduention  >tudy  au'd  the  nu»asnros 
of  poveity. 

One  of  the  uuijor  initiatives  for  the  Center  in  fiscal  year  107(»  will 
be  an  euipbasi>  cm  the  timeliness.  airessibilitN  and  policy-relevance 
of  data  collected.  *rhi>  includes  a  fast  response  survey  uuvbauism  for 
planners  and  polie\uialvei>.  iucreii>iu;r  coord iual ion  of  plannin«r  pro- 
jrrams  for  polii-y  orientation  with  (*onjrress.  the  executive  branch, 
chief  Stale  school  olHcers.  and  others  to  >hape  future  statistical  pro- 
«rraujj<,  and  utiliziujr  the  policy  jruidauce  of  the  Advisory  Couuoil 
on  Kducaiiou  Statistics. 

In  order  to  iinplenuMil  these  iuitiat  ives  a  total  budget  of  i?-2-2.21.K000 
is  beiujr  recjuesied  for  the  Center  in  (isi^al  year  U)7il  Of  the  $7,H2'5.000 
increase  o\er  the  liscal  year  107r»  comparable  leveb  ^(iJOiKOOO  will  be 
iu»ees.siry  for  pro»rram  activities  and  an  a(blitioual  $1,82'],000  for 
administration.  The  increase  in  adnuuiM ration  is  primarily  ass(K*ialod 
with  the  re(juesl  for  U  additional  positions  for  the  Center  in  fiscal 
year  U>T(».  Tne  adililioual  stalV  will  ensure  that  emphasis  will  he  placed 
oil  the  tinudiuess  and  policy- relevauee  of  data  coUoctiou. 

At  this  point  I  will  Ik»  ^rlall  to  answer  any  quest  ious. 

TKAXSKKR  OK  TllK  NATlON.NF,  CKXTKU  FOR  KDUCvnoN'  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Xatciiku.  Dr.  Trotter,  thank  vou  very  much.  Two  yeai;s  xxp^o 
the  approi>riatiou  wa.s  around  s?2  miliiou.  Xow  it's  up  to  u>iHiou, 
Dr.  Trotter.  I  know*  there  ha\e  beeu  >everal  pro»rrams  transferred  to 
this  appropriation  which,  of  eoui-se.  was  throujrii  no  fault  of  ycmi-s. 

First,  I  believe  your  Ollice  now  has  the  National  Center  for  Kduca- 
tion  Statistics.  Ls  that  correct  i 

Dr.  Ti:orn:u.  That  is  correct.  The  Center,  transfenvd  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Kdiication  to  the  A>sistant  Secretary's  Ollice.  represents  a 
lur^e  part  of  the  illcrea^e  iu  our  bud«rel  recpiest. 

Mr.  Xatciiku.  This  transfer  look  place  as  a  result  of  the  aiuend- 
meiiis  hist  year^ 

Dr.  TuorrKu,  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Xatciiku.  That  was  the  main  ivasoii  why  the  transfer  was 
nuulc,  v.*as  it? 

Div  TuorrKij.  The  main  reason  that  the  transfer  was  made  was  to 
iii:iki'  the  Center  more  responsive  to  all  of  the  divisions  of  education. 
As  a  part  of  the  Ollice  of  Kducatiou,  the  Center  necessarily  responded 
more  to  that  one  a«rencv  rather  than  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Kducatiou  or  the  Fund  for  the  Impro\eiiieiit  of  Pa«-t>ccoiiilary  Edu- 
cation. What  we  really  want  to  happen  is  for  the  Center  to  be  respou- 
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sil)lo  to  Con^rivss.  more  rosponsivo  than  it  lias  boon,  and  also  more 
respousihle  to  tlu»  (Hlucational  conunnnity.  By  puttin^r  tlie  Confor  in 
an  oflkv  wliiMv  it  can  1h»  ivsponsiw  witliout  pivjiulicc  to  all  of  these 
aivas  really  was  a  !roo<l  step  forward. 

Mr.  X\TCiiKR.  Will  the  transfer  make  any  difference  insofar  as  the 
National  Center  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  TiuriTKi:.  T  think  that  it  will.  We  are  taking:  a  very  cloS4»  look 
at  where  the  Center  is  ;roin;r  and  what  it  is  doin^r.  We  hope  to  make 
it  lH»coine  even  more  responsive  than  it  has  l)een  to  tlie  requests  that 
are  biMn^r  made  of  it.  The  data  collection  is  ^roinjr  to  b(»  timely.  We 
are  tryin;:  to  set  f(»rward  a  pro^rnim  which  will  do  what  you  would 
like  for  It  to  do. 

xci^is  .\i)Mix.<rn.\n<)y 

.Nfr.  Xatciii:i:.  Do  vou still  havean  actinnradmiuistnitor? 

Dr.  'riurrim:.  Yes.  This  is  Mr.  Xassetta. 

Mr.  XATniKK.  We  are  deliirhted  to  have  you  before  us. 

Dr.  '/ijorra:.  Dorothy  Oilford.  the  previous  administrator  of  the 
*  .jiter,  retired  m  December.  We  are  in  the  process  now  of  lookiii"- 
for  a  new  administrator.  We  have  had  names  siMit  from  the  field.  The 
job  has  been  classified  and  has  l)e(Mi  posted.  We  are  i-eallv  iMovin«»' 
alon^rvery  fast  with  this  appointment.  * 

APVISOKV  COfXCn.ON  KDrcmoX  ST.\TISTI<-S 

Mr.  X.vrnii:i:.  is  the  status  of  the  .Vdvisorv  Council  on 

E<lucation  .*<tatisties  whirh  was  also  created  hv  last  vear's  law? 

Dr.  Ti:orn:».  The  Council  is  in  the  piwess  of  beinff  cleared  bv 
the  Secretary. 

FKOERAI.  INTEUACKNCV  COM.MriTEK  OX  KDtTATlOX 

.vrcHKR.  Mr.  Michel? 
Mr.  Micnm..  Thank  yon,  ^fr.  Chainuan. 

Dr  Tmtter.  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Iutera«rencv  Committee 
estjibhshed  to  coordinate  educational  pro«rnuus  and  policy,  can  vou 
tell  us  what  pro^rress  the  committee  has  made  thus  far? 

Dr.  Tnorrru.  This  coininittee  presently  has  11  subcommittee.*?.  T 
think  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  just  finished  a 
report  on  c(uisumer  protection  which  has  ;rone  to  the  Secretary  to 
be  sent  forward  to  the  Pivsident.  T  feel  that  it  is  a  report  that*  has 
had  the  total  cooperation  of  all  the  ajrencies. 

There  are  about  member  a;rencies  which  aiv  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Intcra^rency  Committee.  This  really  drives,  T  think,  a  streiurth  and  a 
perception  to  our  total  education  prorrram  that  von  wouldn't  have 
without  this  kiuil  of  coordination  and  cooperation.  * 

We  have  just  set  up  a  new  Committee  on  Environmental  Protection 
and  Education.  This  is  one  that  hasl>een  i-eceived  with  jrreat  enthusi- 
asm bv  the  membeis  of  the  committee.  We  are  also  in  tlie  process  of 
setting:  up  a  pronrraiu  for  education  in  work  where  all  a^rencies  will 
have  an  onnortunity  across  novernment.  if  thev  are  interested  in 
this— and  there  are  many  that  are^to  jrive  some  projection  of  where 
they  see  that  we  mi«rht  be  able  to  work  together. 

4i<  ^ 
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Mr.  MiciiKU  I  have  1h»oii  distiirluHl  with  tliij^  education  n»st»arrli 
aiva.  Wo  niv  just  ;rottiu«r  so  prolifonitod  and  tluMc  is  loo  iiiucli 
owrlappiujr. 

Dr.  T«orn:K.  That  is  oiio  thiiijr  that  FICK  has  a  iiiaiidato  to 
do*  to  S(H»  \v\mv  U(»  aiv  st)  tluMv  won't  ht»  any  ov(»rhi|):<  \\h(»iv  wo  vixn 
roonliuato  and  reinfouT  eadi  othiM*.  This  has  an  iinpoilaiit  function. 


Mr.  MiciiKi..  Voii  an»  proposing:  a  $14  inillioii  increase  in  your 
bud«ret*  which  aiiioiiiits  to  an  iiicnnise  of  M  percent  in  percentage 
terms.  How  do  yon  justify  such  a  suh^taIItiaI  increase  at  a  time  when 
there  is  an  overall  elfort  by  the  adInini^tratioII  to  hold  down  si)cnding 
as  much  as  possible? 

Dr.  TianTKi:.  This  really  has  to  do  with  priorities  wc  are  settin;^  for 
the  education  division.  We  are  placiiiji^  emphasis  on  amis  that  v/e 
think  can  Ih»  protitable  to  the  entiiv  eihicatioiial  coimminity. 

Mr.  Mtu.n:.  Also.  Mr.  Michel.  I  think  you  will  be  asking fptestions 
later  on  about  this.  This  ollice  is  really *tliree  Si»parate  entities,  two 
of  wlii(*h  arc*  operating  programs.  I  think  they  are  ready  to  justify 
their  iiiciva.H»s  on  their  iiKrit.s.  To  liiiiip  them  all  together  and  Siiy 
$14  million  is  sort  of  like  putting  apples  and  oranges  in  the  same 
barrel. 

Div  Tiuvrim.  Yes.  the  major  portion  of  the  incivase  is  going  to 
onr  two  o|)eratiiig  programs.  I  would  like  to  have  Virginia  Smith 
for  the  fund  and  tlien  Frank  Xassetta  for  the  XCKS  answer  this 
question  in  more  detail. 

Mn  Michel.  All  right. 


>K  SMrrii.  We  are  asking  for  a  $0  iniHioii  increase  for  the  fund 
for  the  improvement  of  postsecondary  ediicatioiu  We  were  at  $11*5 
million  this  year. 

Mr.  MiriiKi..  Is  tliere  $0  iniUioii  for  new  project  starts ? 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mu'iiKi..  Why  are  there  so  many  new  starts? 

^Is.  Smith.  First  of  :ilK  onr  total  lludget  would  Ik»  $17.5  million. 
Out  of  that,  $K.r»  million  would  Ik»  for  coiitiiiniiig  costs  and  $0  million 
would  be  fcH*  new  starts.  The  reason  why  we  would  have  so  niany  new 
starts  is  in  part  beraun*  we  do  not  make  long-term  continuing  grants. 
We  provide  short-term  gitmts.  Actually*  we  are  not  lK»iiig  eltcctive 
unless  we  have  a  fair  turnover  in  the  grant  area*  in  paK  because  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  onr  funds.  In  fiscal  year  H^T3*  we  were 
ablo  to  make  1  gnuit  for  every  14  proposals  siibinitted:  in  fis4^*al  year 
11)74*  it  was  1  out  of  every  2S:  thi:>  year*  it  will  be  1  out  of  every  CO 
proposals  submitted. 

We  want  new  starts  so  that  we  can  give  the  marginal  money*  the 
investment  money  that  i>  noedeil  to  get  iaiproyoinents  in  place.  Then 
pivsuinably  there  will  be  other  sources  to  provide  coiitiiiuiiig  snjjport. 
We  look  into  the  projects  in  order  to  deterniiue  that  thei^e  will  be 
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other  ways  to  earn  on  tlit»  liiiniu'iiiy  after  the  Foileral  jrraiits  cen.^^e. 
It  s  our  piirpoM*,  really,  to  ninke  cvrtniii  that  the  funil.>  that  we  supply 
are  to  <ret  iinpro\cnientfe  in  place  permanently,  not  just  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  ami  to  ^ee  to  it  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  experience  einitiiiuiuji:  ri.^injr  eost  in  underwriting  the>e  projects. 


Mr.  MiciiKi,.  $2  milPon  of  the  new  start  money  is  hud^reted  for 
projects  demonstrating  impro\ed  approaches  to  the  tietermimition 
of  tpiulitx  and  etrecti\cne>s  of  etiucational  pro<rram>.  The  justifications 
further  indicate  that  potential  students,  et  cetera,  want  to  know  to 
what  extent  a  specific  pro<rram  oi"  institution  is  accomplishiu'r  its 
ol)je<'ti\es  and  perfoimin^r  them  elFectiNcly.  Does  this  imply  that  yon 
are  <roin<r  to  <ret  iinolved  in  the  business  of  rating:  pro<rrams  and 
institutions  f 

Ms.  SMrni.  We  will  imt  actually  do  the  ratin*r  at  Mie  Fund.  We  nniy 
provide,  and  will  throu^rli  this  pro<rram,  funds  for  the  purpo>e  of 
(ie\el()pin<r  new  ratin<r  approaches  and  new  evaluation  approaches. 
That  is  jroin^on  to  some  extent  already. 

For  instance,  *f  a  student  wants  to  know  whether  a  pro<rram  is 
concerned  with  proxidiufran  employable  skill  for  him,  he  wants  not 
oidy  to  know  whether  it  pro\  idesan  employable  skill  but  whether  there 
is  actual  job  placement  for  irraduates  of  that  co|le<re.  This  might  be 
one  way  in  which  we  wouhl  urge  institutions  to  s(»e  to  it  that  they 
develop  that  kind  of  information  and  make  it  available  to  students. 
Wf  ourselves  will  not  ilo  such  ratings  or  reviews  but  we  w  ill  encourage, 
and  will  provide  funds  for  tlie  development  of  new  approaches  to 
accreditation,  new  approaches  to  evaluation  and  new  aporoaches  to 
the  provision  of  improved  kinds  of  information  for  students. 


Mr.  MicnK!..  What  portion  of  the  $6.1  million  increase  for  the 
Xational  Center  for  Education  Statistics  is  acc(mnted  for  by  the 
con  irress  ion  ally  mandated  studies  ami  surveys? 

Mr.  X.\s.sKrrA.  I  can  answei*  that.  The  nnmdated  studies  lepi'esent 
$K-2i).*),000  and  the  nnuulated  activities  about  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  MuMiKi..  Could  you  list  for  us  the  studies  and  surveys  and  their 
exDccted  completion  dates  ^ 

Ml*.  X.\ssF.rr.\-  Sure.  We  have  a  set  of  studies  on  bilinjrual  education. 
There  ai*e  three  surveys  that  we  are  workiiisr  on  in  that  area.  One  of 
them  is  going  to  be  an  expanded  current  population  survey  of  about 
1.50.000  households.  The  cost  of  that  survey  is  estimated  to  l)e  $2,- 
480.000.  In  fiscal  year  107.")  we  are  fundinir  $730,000  in  prenaring  for 
this  larire  survey  in  tlie  bilingual  area.  Tn  fiscal  year  1076,  we  will 
soend  lesser  amounts  of  money  on  sex  discrimination  in  education  and 
the  safe  schools  study.  We  are  not  snendinjr  any  XCES  money  on 
the  poverty  measures.  We  are  just  actinir  as  consultants  in  that  area. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  studies  which  we  are  workinor  on.  Three 
other  mandated  stud'es  beinj'  worked  on  involve  no  XCE,S  funds  in 
the  fiscal  year  1076  budi^^et.  These  are:  the  athletic  injuries  «tudy: 
ui)datin^^  the  number  of  chiUlmi  counted  for  ESPIA,  title  i:  and 
alternative  nietliods  for  updating  the  bases  of  distribution  of  ESEA 
title  I  funds. 
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AVe  are  phuiiiiiijr  to  ^\)vud  ;ipi)r()xiiiiatoly  $:200,000  in  fiscal  year 
11)7(»  in  the  impact  aid  area.  Althonjrh  it  was  not  specilically  maiulateil 
in  the  education  anienihnents,  this  was  inehuled  in  the  (-ouference 
report  as  soniethinjr  that  Congress  felt  we  shonid  do,  so  it  is  bein^ 
treated  as  a  mandated  stndy.  We  will  pi'ovide  a  moie  complete  list 
of  the  mandated  slndies  foi*  the  recoi'd. 

[The list  follows:] 

List  of  mandated  studies  with  completion  dates 
Sstudy*  CoinpK'iloii  dutv 

UniUK'ual  education   l^^t  report,  Juno  ao,  1970. 

Final  rtiM^ri.  Feb.  1,  lUTS. 

Measures  of  poverty— —   Dee.  31, 11)75. 

Alternative  luethods  fi»r  updating  the 
bases  of  dUtrlhutiou  of  KsEA  title 

I  fuiid.<   June  30.  lOTT. 

Upd:itlug  the  number   oH  children 
counted  under  Et>EA  title  I.,™—    Dec.  31. 107(5. 

Impact  aid  ^.  Not  .^pecilied  by  lej;i.«;iatlon. 

Sex  discrimination  in  education  ^    Feb.  'JO,  lOTC. 

Athletic  injuries   5>tatcs  report  to  UKW  by  Dec.  31. 

lOTC. 

Safe  schools   -  -   June  1, 19T(j. 

Ac:ivity : 

Condition  of  education  reports-   .Mar.  1  of  eaeh  .vear. 

Review  and  reptU't  on  education  In 

foreign  con ntries  —   Contiuuln^.  onuoiui?  activity  with- 

ont  speeihcd  coinplctloa  or  re- 
porting date. 

Technical  assistance  to  St.ntes—   Do. 

Specialized  analyses   Ho. 

Consortium  of  Federal  agencies   Do. 

Conlldentiullty  standards  -    Not  .^peeUied  hy  Icgi.'ilation. 

STUDV  ON  IMPACT  AID 

Mr.  Michel.  How  are  you  proceeding  on  impact  aid  specifically? 
What  are  vou  lookin«r  for? 

Mr.  Xasshtfa.  Ri^rht  now  we  aie  in  the  proces.s  of  negotiating  with 
the  Oflice  of  Education  to  modify  the  form  or  to  send  ont  a  supple- 
mental form  to  add  some  questions  that  would  allow  ns  to  re.spond  to 
the  confrressional  nmndate.  The  mandate,  for  example,  specifically 
asks  ns  to  determine  whether  the  parents  of  the  ehildren  involved 
are  civilian  or  are  not  civilian.  That  ii^formation  is  not  now  being 
collected,  as  it's  not  used  to  determine  the  allocations. 

WItiie  we  are  waitin«r  for  that  nejrotiatioii  to  he  completed,  we  are 
takinf:  advantage  of  the  existing  d:tta  to  tabulate  and  respond  to 
some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  specifically,  tabulations  of  Fed- 
eral property  impacting  these  areas  by  type  of  Federal  property  and 
tabulations  of  pupils  wlio  live  on  Federal  property,  again  by  type 
of  Federal  property,  and  of  per  capita  income  per  school  district 
based  on  the  lf)70  census.  Also,  we  are  developing  a  plan  to  measure 
the  economic  impact  of  the  presence  of  Federal  property  on  the  areas 
served  by  SAFA  school  districts.  So  far,  a  i-ongh  draft  of  a  work  state- 
ment has  been  prepared  todesign  thisstudy.  ,  .  , 

There  are  some  activities  we  are  already  undertaking  that  aren  t 
costing  any  contractual  money;  we  are  just  taking  advantage  of  the 
existing  data.  In  the  meantiine  we  are  planning  ne.xt  year  to  collect 
the  additional  data  that  we  need  to  conduct  the  study* 
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Mr.  MiniKi..  Wasn't  this  kind  of  data  available  when  wo  had  the 
nearinp?and  debate  on  theedneation  amendments? 

Mr.  Xassfttta.  This  data  is  not  eollectcd  bv  the  National  Center. 
The  data  I  am  referring  to  is  collected  bv  oiir  program  people  but 
It  had  not  previonslv  been  tabulated  or  analvzed  in  the  wav  T  described. 
^  Air.  MiciiKi..  How  many  times  do  we  want  to  do  it?  My  own  view- 
is  if  something  is  available  in  one  place,  wc  ought  to  kno'w  where  to 
go  to  get  it  and  not  pay  foi'  soinebodv  else  to  look  it  up  again. 

Mr.  yAssFTTTA.  The  States  don't  collect  this  information.  As  I  said 
earlier,  for  example,  the  occupation  of  the  parent  is  not  included  as 
part  of  the  regular  data  collection.  It's  true  that  individual  parents 
Iiave  to  fill  out  on  their  forms  where  they  work  and  sometimes  tlieir 
occupation.  But  since  it's  not  used  for  allocation  purposes,  it  might 
be  considered  too  expensive  and  laborious  to  collect  it  without  anv 
specific  mandate.  So  it  hasn't  been  done  in  the  past. 

XCKS  PURUCATIOXS 

Mr.  MicnKU  According  to  the  justifications,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease this  year  in  the  number  of  publications  under  XCES  from  46 
to  oo.  Is  this  good  ? 

Mr,  Xassetiw.  Yes,  I  would  sav  that  it  is.  One  of  the  complaints 
in  the  past  about  the  Center  has  been  that  it  hasn't  been  getting  out 
Its  data  fast  enough.  Actually,  I  now  think  our  projection  may  be 
conservative  because  we  have  already  made  enough  changes  to 
speed  up  the  publications  process.  Those  projections  inav  be  under- 
estimated. For  example,  tfiis  year  we  are  already  estimating  that 
instead  of  55  we  may  have  60  or  more  publications.  What  is  happen* 
ing  IS  that  we  are  publishing  data  that  should  have  been  gotten  out 
earlier,  that  is,  catching  up  on  the  backlog.  Also,  because  of  our  new 
efforts  on  tiiueliness.  we  may  be  publi^shing  in  fiscal  vear  1075  some 
Items  we  had  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1076. 

Of  coui'se,  there  is  some  expansion  in  our  program,  but  that  won't 
be  reflected  in  our  volume  of  publications  until  the  following  vear. 
There  wouH  be  that  many  more  new  publications  in  fiscal  vear'l076 
as  a  result  of  expansion  of  the  progiain.  Thei-e  is  a  big  lag  between 
the  collection  of  the  data  and  getting  the  publications  out,  even  when 
It's  speeded  up:  however,  we  should  not  view  the  output  of  .\CES  as 
consisting  merely  of  publications. 

FORTY-OXF.  XEW  POSITION'S 

Mr.  MiCHEi..  Are  the  41  new  positions  von  are  requesting  for  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics? 
Mr.  X.vssETTA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MiciiKL.  Do  we  need  that  many? 
Mr.  Xassetta.  We  certainly  believe  we  do. 
Mr.  Michel.  Whv? 

Mr.  Xassetta.  Pii-st  of  all.  T  would  like  to  sav  that  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  has  been  mandated  bv  tlie  Oongi-ess 
to  do  many  new  activities.  Some  of  the.^e  new  activities  reouire  some 
!H>onle.  For  exaninle,  the  center  has  been  criticiml  for  not  doing  ana- 
lytical work  and  for  merely  publishing  descriptive  data.  We  just  luive 
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to  hire  some  !m;il\h(s.  K\en  if  \ou  do  tlio  work  on  contract,  you  Ikivc 
to  have  sonic  !in!ilu^(>  to  not  oiil\  properly  monitor  contnu  t:?  hut  nl.so 
to  do  >'onie  nualysis  in-lion>e.  in  addition  we  are  asking:  for  M)ine 
jwsitions  to  improve  policy  relevance  of  material. 


Mr.  MiciiKL.  In  addition  to  tliese  U  people,  are  you  going  to  do 
something  by  contracting? 
Mr.  XA.«^:sKnA.  .Vbsolutely. 

Mr.  MicuKi..  That  doesn't  show  up  in  people.  Where  ilo  you  get  tlu» 
most  for  your  fund."^— in  people  or  in  contracting^ 

Mr.  Xasskita.  I  believe  it  s  a  combination.  The  best  U:^e  of  the 
money  is  to  have  a  eombination  of  the  two.  If  \(Mi  go  completely  in 
one  diivction  or  the  other  aic  bound  to  sullVr.  If  you  try  to  do 
everything  in-hou^e.  \ou  don't  have  the  fle.\ihilit\  that  you  need  and 
you  don't  have  the  access  to  the  kinds  of  people  that  you  would  like 
to  have  for  particular  elVorts. 


Mr.  Mit  MM..  I*et*^  sa\  the  connnittce  is  \ery  magnanimous  here  and 
goes  along  with  \our  recpiest  for  U  new  po>ition.>.  Where  do  you  find 
these  people? 

Ml.  X.vsstrrrA.  Wlu'redo  1  fiml  them  { 

Mr.MicuKi..  Kight. 

Mr.  Xassfhta.  We  recruit. 

Mr.  MiciiKi..  From  whore  tlo  you  recruit  thenj?  Is  it  just  somebody 
else  down  in  the  shop  w  ho  needs  an  ail Viiui-ement  in  pay  ? 

Mr.  XA.ssm*A.  Xo.  Fii'st  of  all.  they  have  to  mwt'sonie  very  strict 
criteria.  We  adverti>e  the  position  but  we  ilo  ha\e  to  give  priority  to 
Govermneat  employees.  That  isa  civil  service  regulation. 

Mr.  Mu'UKL.  Because  of  some  of  the  statistics  we  get.  I  am  inelined 
to  think  that  sometilne^  bureaus  (»f  statist ies  bei-onie  uumping  grounds 
for  people  who  eouldn't  make  it  somenlace  else.  I  am  all  for  statistics 
and  good  informaticni.  but  how  ran  I  be  assnreil  now  you  are  going  to 
have  .some  II  good,  first-cla.vs  people  who  will  really  be  able  to  give  us 
something  worthwhile  ? 

Mr.  Xass^ta.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  kinds  of  operations  you 
are  talkingabout. 

Mr.  Micnnr..  We  have  to  look  very  skeptically  at  requests  for  in- 
creased personnel.  This  area  just  raises  a  natural  fla<r. 

Mr.  XAssKrrA.  I  think  we  have  a  good  ease  to  make.  With  your 
permission.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  a  little  bit  more. 


First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comparison  with  our  closest 
sister  ageney,  which  is  the  Xational  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  It  is 
concerned  with  collecting  statistics  in  an  areji  of  the  economy  that  is 
comparable  in  many  ways  with  that  of  education,  both  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  participants  ami  the  percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Yet  that  organization  has  three  times  as  many  people  and  "our 
times  as  much  money.  That  is  just  a  rough  indicator  of  how  under- 
staffed we  are. 
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SPECIALISTS 

Mr.  Mkmikl.  Among  those  now  positions  are  a  couple  of  psvcho- 
nietricinns  niul  an  oeononietriciaii.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  XASsKrrA.  An  econoniotrician  is  an  econoinist  who  is  statisti- 
cally oriented.  He  has  a  lot  of  statistical  background  and  is  oriented 
toward  the  (quantitative  aspects  of  economics.  This  is  a  skill  which 
i.s  very  important  in  our  work  on  such  pi'oblems  as  cost  of  instruction 
or  financing  education. 

Mr.  MicuKL.  Ts  theiv  a  job  description  for  this  job  in  the  Federal 
Register  someplace? 

yiw  Xassk'ita.  T  am  sm-e  there  is.  A  psychometrician  is  an  expert — 

Mr.  ^IlCllKl..  I  don't  want  to  infringe  any  more  on  the  chairman  s 
magnanimity  lu  ie,  but  you  expand  your  responses  to  that  question  on 
the  recoi'd. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Psychometrician 

A  psyylionu'trleian  Is  an  expert  in  educjUional  and  psydiolopieal  te.stinjr.  as 
weU  as  in  statistics  and  research.  These  skiUs  are  necessary  for  studies  Involving 
student  abilities,  and  In  assessing  the  uuicomes  of  education, 

SURVEYS  .\ND  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Xatchkh.  Dr.  Trotter,  you  are  requesting  an  increase  of  over 
no  perceiit  foi-  .surveys  and  special  studies.  You  say  that  part  of  this 
increase  is  for  the  special  studies  ivc|uiivd  bv  the*^ education  amend- 
ments of  1074,  such  as  studies  for  bilin<rual  education,  the  impact  aid 
piograuK  aiid condition  of  education.  What  about  the  current  studies 
lelative  to  bilingual  education?  You  have  such  studies,  don*t  you? 

Dr.  TKorrEK.  The  statistical  bilin<rual  studies  are  part  of  the  pro- 
«rram  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  we  have  begun  and  are  continuing  into  this  next  year. 

Mv.  X.\TcnKR.  How  much  do  you  plan  to  spend  on  the  bilincual 
study?  *      I  1  1= 

Dr.  Trotter.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  is  ? 

All'.  Xassetfa.  Yes.  It's  a  total  of  $2,480,000  in  107G. 

EDUCATION'Ar-  POLICY  RESEARCH  CEXTFJIS 

Mr.  Xatciier,  You  are  I'equesting  nearly  $1  million  for  educational 
policy  reseai'ch  centers.  Plow  many  of  tliese  centers  will  there  be? 
Dr.  TR(»rri:ii.  Two  centeis. 
Mr.  Xatciieh.  How  longliave  they  existed? 

Dr.  Troiteh.  Thev  have  existed  since  1008  and  were  transferi'ed 
into  ASE  last  year.  Prior  to  1074.  thev  were  monitored  by  the  Oflice 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Xatciier.  Briefly  tell  us  what  they  do,  Dr.  Trotter. 

Dr.  Trotter.  The  centers  provide  aiialytical  support  to  my  office, 
particularly  in  areas  such  as  new  policy  and  program  development. 
The  major  substaiU ive  areas  coverecl  by  the  two  centers  are :  Education 
of  the  disach  antagedj  postsecondary  education,  school  finance,  and 
desegregation. 
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Weiire  trying  to  *rvi  l):ii»k<rmiiml  that  will  hulp  us  u!ulcr.st:ui(l  some 
of  the  policy  tlceision>  th:it  h:i\otol)t'  \i\iu\v  fortlio  I)ivisii)Uof  Ivluo:i* 
tion.  These  centers  are  very  helpful  hi  givintj  us  the  hack«rrou!ul  infor- 
mation which  will  help  us  make  ileeisions. 

Mr.  Xatciikr.  Dr.  Trotter,  it  sounds  as  if  some  of  the  activities  aro 
precisely  the  kind  of  work  which  shoidil  be  doiu*  1a  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  Why  not  transfer  thesr  policy  ci'Uters  to  that 
Agency? 

Dr.  Tiu)rri:K.  The  fundamental  diircronce  ih  that  these  centers  are 
responsible  for  conductin«;  policy  analysis  to  support  policy  i>>nes 
faced  by  the  education  division* leadership  during  the  short  tenn. 
while  XI E  is  charged  with  longer,  more  basic  research  que^tiouh. 


Mr.  XATCiiEn.  The  lequestcd  $1.G  million  for  common  core  of  data 
woidd  more  than  triple  the  present  &i/e  of  the  program.  You  >ay  that 
this  program  is  designed  to  fill  the  current  gaps  in  educational'  data. 
Exactly  what  kimls  of  gaps  do  you  have  in  miml  ? 

Di\  TuorrEu.  In  the  ilata  coie.  wo  have  been  doing  the  planning  to 
collect  issue-related  data  on  clcnientar\  ami  secondary  school  children. 
This  is  going  to  be  expanded  into  the  post.secondary  program.  Fraidv 
might  Hke  to  enlarge  upon  this. 

Mr.  Xatciikk.  You  go  right  ahead  and  enlarge. 


Tlte  .substantial  hKreat>f  in  Ww  CCD  hxnlavX  rt»'iiie.st— fruiu  .'547.1,000  \i\  fiscal 
.vi*ai*  11)75  to  $l,(>(r),()00  in  fiscal  yeai  l'.)7G — relli'uts  two  l*aeti»rs : 

First.  Public  Law  l):i-:i5>0  nuuulatc^  NCi:S  to  iirovido  as.si.stanfo  in  Statu  ami 
local  ai;enciu>  fur  the  inuirovfiiitnt  ami  atUoitiatioti  *>(  their  own  .Maii.siioal  anil 
(lata  collection  acii\ itio.s.  Ha^soU  4»n  a  .stiuly  *tf  ii.s.si stance  neeil.s  beinj;  eonilueteil  at 
the  preseut  lime,  the  Center  wni  ii.se  ^tilo.ooo  of  the  riMinesteil  li.seal  year  11)70 
amount  for  spoeilic  a.^sl.stance  project*  micU  lU  coiulm  t  ul*  \\tirli.sht*|i.s  and  training; 
proj,'r.^ms  for  State  ami  local  perMumel,  and  contraetin;,'  wiih  State  or  local 
agencies  for  the  aeeompli.shment  of  .specilie  .system.s  iuipruvenient  ulgeelives. 
Tlie^e  objectives  might  include  iti.stallation  of  forms  nmiia^'enient  procedures: 
development  of  data  collection,  eiliting.  and  report ilig  moilule.'^  lo  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Division  of  IMueaiion  ammal  data  \Aiiu  in  timely  manner; 
development  of  methodolo;,'ies  for  acee.s^in^'  the  pnuufseil  elemeiUary-.seeondary 
Federal  core  data;  installation  of  a  ilata  ac<iui.sUioii  plan  for  hjcal  agenci 
reporting;:  and  installation  of  Integrated  State-local  networks.  It  i.s  hnportant  to 
note  that  t;:e  study  i.s  geared  to  the  totality  of  State  ami  local  need>.  not  ju.^t  to 
the  needs*  for  Federal  reporting. 

Seeond.  Planning  for  the  statistical  core.s  of  data  for  elemeidary-.secondary 
education  has  been  completed;  a  f^-wUiUity  .stmly  was  dune  in  li.scai  yi»ar  li)?."?. 
A  full  field  test  will  Ut,w  pmce  in  tiscal  year  1!)'7G.  P.a.srd  im  an  Is.sue  analy>i.s 
conudotod  in  tiscal  year  107.',  a  project  to  dcsi  rihe  the  Kinleral  i-ore  of  data'ele- 
un^nts  for  the  postsecondary  sect<u*  will  be  nndertaki'u  in  fiscal  year  107(}.  In 
addition,  plans  will  hv  developed  for  assi'S.sing  capabilities  of  postsecondary 
institutions  to  provide  data  for  the  proi>osed  core. 


Mr.  Michel.  Div  Tiotter.  I  note  there  is  a  sub.^tantial  increase  in 
travel  and  transportation  co.-,ts  for  your  office  ol  $li57.*200.  T  have 
been  going  through  souic  of  these  other  justifications.  T  am  reminded 
tluit  even  over  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  for  five  people 
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whom  \vc  thon«^lu  wo  were  going  to  be  ,  bIo  to  liavc  out  for  a  con- 
ference paid  for  by  the  Government,  thu  order  went  down  to  cut 
travcK  to  cut  costs.  So  they  can't  make  it.  I  wonder,  in  our  shop,  why 
there  i^  this  kind  of  incrense.  Give  me  a  justification. 

Dr.  Tkoitku.  All  right.  The  main  increase  is  associated  with  the 
XCES  program— first,  because  of  the  41  new  positions  being  re- 
quested: t;pcoud,  because  of  new  programs  being  initiated;  and  third, 
because  of  new  emphasis  on  existing  programs.  Also  a  suiall  portion 
of  the  increase  in  the  travel  request  is  associated  both  with  travel  for 
my  office,  which  brings  it  back  up  to  the  10T4  level,  and  with  some  pro- 
jections of  inflation. 

Mr.  iliciiKL.  I  know  there  is  a  little  bit  of  inflation  involved.  But 
jf  you  add  fund^  for  inflation,  then  the  travel  would  be  just  as 
nvuch  as  it  was  in  the  past.  I  thought  the  general  admonishment  in 
the  departments  was  to  cut  down  on  travel.  You  don't  need  to  meet  as 
manv  times  as  you  do.  You  can  do  just  as  much  on  the  phone  bv  a 
simple  call.  I  umst  be  just  as  rough  on  you  as  I  am  on  others  wlio 
come  before  this  connnittee. 

DiV  THiym;H.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 

We  al  *  :ive  the  uumdated  studies  which  means  we  are  going  to 
hnve  to  have  travel.  A  good  share  of  what  we  do  with  travef  we 
couldn't  do  without.  There  is  no  way  yon  can  collect  data  without 
travel. 

Mr.  N.\ssF.rrA.  An  element  of  the  increases  is  attributable  to  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  States,  which  is  also  a  nuuulate  of  the 
Education  Amendments.  In  order  to  do  that,  vou  need  to  have  people 
get  out  and  visit  the  States. 

RESULTS  OP  PUXD  PROJECTS 

^fr.  ^ricrrEL.  Dr.  Trotter,  this  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondarv  Education  is  onlv  2  yeai^  old.  Is  it  too  early  to  tell  whether 
these  projects  are  working? 

Dr.  TmnTKif.  Xo:  T  don't  think  it's  too  earlv  at  all.  And  they  are 
working.  T  would  like  Vir<rinia  Smith  to  elaborate  on  this. 

yis.  SMrrri.  ^Ve  have  funded  160  projects  bv  now.  Our  projects 
are  relatively  small  investnjents,  with  the  :;verage  si/.e  around  $80,000. 
Of  these  projects,  we  are  beginning  to  get  results  from  some  of  them 
that  are  rather  inte'-'^-tl:!-.  For  instance,  in  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
the  Midwest,  there  i^  a  cousorrium  of  .small  liberal  arts  colleges.  Thev 
were  concerned  about  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able  to  provide  occn'- 
national  education  along  with  liberal  arts  education.  Rather  than 
building  that  capacity  on  their  own  campuses  in  a  costly  way  which 
woidd  have  been  diflieult,  through  the  Associated  College  of  the  Mid- 
west they  coordinated  with  Rush  Medical  Center  and  created  a  medical 
nursing  option  for  their  students  which  rcallv  has  expanded  the 
l)otential  for  enrollment  in  those  schools.  Aiul  in  fact  they  have  in- 
creased their  enrollment  a>  a  result  of  the  presence  of  that  option.  The 
mteresting  tiling  is  that  it  was  a  .small  grant,  about  $-H.OOO,  and  it 
was  a  1-year  iri  ant.  Xow  there  is  no  fiuther  need  for  Federal  funds.  It 
was  the  marginal  money  necessary  to  put  the  program  into  place.  Thev 
are  continuing  to  get  increase  1  enrollment,  ar..l  umtinue  to  have  this 
as  an  additional  option, 

A  ^„  ^^ 
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111  other  :>cluK)l>.  and  5i<r:iin  let's  just  look  l\v>t  i\t  the  liberal  arts 
private  eollejres,  aclult>  are  iiitereMeil  in  eilueatioii.  Private  rolle^res 
are  interest  oil  in  enrollment.  But  often  the  prixate  colle^re  iloesn'l  have 
exnetly  tlie  kiiul  of  profrnini  or  the  knowKHljre  neeiled  to  «rot  that  adult 
into  his  institution. 

We  have  fniulecl  >onie  very  interestinjr  projeei>  in  this  area.  One 
college  was  a  women's  colle<ro  neai'  an  urban  area  whieli  had  tradi- 
tionally served  eolle<re-age  women  in  resideiiee..  Ft  decided  it  would 
attempt  to  eliaii<:e  itM  aiiipus  m)  that  at  least  r>0  pereent  of  itseiiroll- 
nieiit  would  be  over  the  traditional  a<re.  2.")  or  older,  and  be  eonnnuter 
.students.  With  a  Miiall  irniiit  from  u>  for  a  limited  period  of  time  they 
were  able  to  iiici-ease  tlieii-  enrollment  J]7  percent. 

Til  another  situation,  a  university  decided  to  have  a  special  program 
for  adults.  When  they  .started  the  project  supported  by  our  grant,  they 
hail  liO  adult>  enrolled  in  the  ])rogiam.  They  iiicrea>eil  it  within  the 
i\vM  year  of  the  program  tu  .Uo  adults.  They  project  somewhat  fur- 
ther iui'rea.ses.  The  more  interesting  thing  about  that  project  is  that 
they  now  have  adult.s  in  daytime  cla^^e^,  Before,  tlie\  only  had  them 
in  e\ening  i  la>>es.  They  arc  now  able  to  use  their  facilities  much  more 
elVertively  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

In  other  situations  wo  have  taken  consortia  that  have  existed  and 
helped  fund  new  projects  at  those  consortia.  For  instance,  the  Five 
Colleges.  Inc.  consortium  in  ^Ias^aclulsetts  is  now  jointly  hiring  fac- 
ulty. It  is  pailicularly  interesting  because  tlli^  is  a  private-public 
consortia.  Those  schools,  are  now  cooperating  for  the  purpose  of  hii'- 
iug  four  faculty  nicniber.s.  which  iiicrea.ses  the  capacities  of  tliose 
institutions  in  ways  which  they  simply  could  not  for  financial  reasons 
do  by  themi^elves.  The  institutions*  bave  cross-regiotration  so  again 
the  students  at  any  canii)us  will  have  the  advantage  of  all  those  four 
faculty  members. 

Mr,MicnEr..  What  are  those  institutions?  They  are  probably  up 
in  Mr.  Coiite's  disti'ict. 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes.  they  are.  They  do  happen  to  be.  They  include  the 
rniveisity  of  Massachusetts.  Hampshire.  Amhei^t.  Mount  Ilolyoke 
and  Smith  Colleges. 

Mr.  MicTiKL.  Please  expand  this  foi'  the  record  and  include  several 
others. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Otiikr  Kxamm.ks  of  KcNi)  Pkojkcts  Attaining  Eari.i  Impacts 

The  hud^rct  ju.stiiic:ition  for  tlw»  fuiul  pn>}:ram  incliules  doserijitions  of  tlirc** 
a<hnMon;il  in'«>iftLs  uhiili  hi'M»  at  hh'Ntul  proiitt.siii;:  mrlj  i\,..I?>.  TIhim»  prnjcets 
*nnol\t'  ti  Staii'-.snpportiuK  aUi^riiathi'  ctMiiiiiiinitj^  n>nc^t»  in  Nfu  Jt'r>e.\ ;  a  iStiito 
higher  education  systiMii:  atul  an  urhan  *J-,\uar  in  California. 

In  adcUtion*  the  follow inj^  an*  extunples  of  otlier  t.vpf>  (»f  priijeets  wliicti  have 
achieved  :i(hnirahie  results : 

Sncfvs.sful  iinplcnu>ntati(Ui  of  (*ontinuult.V'has('(l  eUtieational  pr(>;;rnniin|[r 
via  eahle  tclevi>ion  located  in  Montana  an«l  Ohio;  the  latter  sorviee  hns 
now  heen  extended  to  ue.storn  Kentuekj  and  ea.stern  Indiana.  After  18 
months  (»f  support  from  the  fuiuK  hoth  ai'e  now  fun>  operational,  providinj; 
a  ranjre  of  serviees  to  their  eoni mini! ties. 

.Vfter  2  years  <»f  support  from  the  fund,  two  c<dle;:es  ser\*inj:  native  Amer- 
icans with  centi'r.s.  located  in  reservations,  have  secured  local  funding;  to 
fully  continue  these  ser\ice>  afti'r  terininaticm  of  Federal  support.  These 
projects  are  located  iu  Arl/.oiia  and  Nebraska. 
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iXSl)  SVVVOWi'  FOK  IMUVATE  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Michel.  We  are  toltl  that  private  colleges  are  in  serious  trouble 
due  to  the  Ueclme  m  eiiroilnicut  and  revenueiS.  What  can  the  Fund  pro- 
gram do  to  assi.>t  this  sector  i 

Ms.  6m'i'H.  tionie  oi  tlie  example.^  I  ha\c  cri\en  indicate  some  pos- 
sibilities for  that,  riiat  ib,  modifs  inj;  their  i)rugrains  in  order  to  meet 
the  now  clienteles  that  are  available,  in  addition  to  that,  1  think  if  they 
can  get  a  better  senile  ol  what  their  uniijue  >t lengths  are  and  make  it 
clear  to  students  who  might  be  interested  in  that  uniqueness,  its  pos- 
sible for  them  to  incre!ia»  their  enrollment. 

It  s  also  possible,  through  some  of  these  collaborative  ell'orts  that 
I  have  indicated,  for  them  to  have  better  use,  a  really  much  moreef- 
iective  use,  of  resources  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

One  thing  also  that  is  i)0ssible  is  a  kind  of  contracting  arrangement. 
Of  coui^c,  that  was  true  in  the  associated  college,  but  it  can  be  done 
in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  If  what  you  want  is  to  increase  vocational 
options  niong  with  liberal  arts  options  in  a  colleire,  a  liberal  arts 
college  might  contract  with  a  private  trade  and  technical  school,  or 
a  -J-year  vocational  institution  might  contract  with  a  4-ycar  liberal  arts 
public  institution.  We  have  projects  which  do  just  that.  In  one  State, 
Arkan.<aii,  we  ha\e  a  situation  in  which  prnate  resources  are  included 
along  with  public  resources  so  that  the  i^rivate  college  resources  are 
probably  used  more  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  integrated  career  and  occupational  program  available  for 
the  students  in  that  area. 

In  Ottawa  Univei-sity  in  Kansas,  for  instance,  it  was  possible  by  a 
change  in  their  educational  approach  to  increase  their  enrollment  ♦iO 
percent  in  197:],  jiiirt  a  \  >nr  after  a  rather  large  tuition  increase.  It 
looks  as  though  they  are  going  to  have  30  percent  more  applications 
in  this  year. 

In  another  situation,  it  was  possible  to  increase  giving  to  a  private, 
small  liberal  arts  college  in  Kansas  that  had  a  new  program  which 
was  concerned  with  career  training.  They  increased  their  enrollment 
a  great  deal  hut  they  also  excited  their  alumni  so  much  about  their 
program  that  thoy  had  an  unprocodontod  increase  in  donations  to  tliat 
institution  that  year. 

It  Is  often  thought  thnt  one  has  to  give  more  money  cor.stnntly  to 
institutions  in  a  kind  of  underwriting  of  their  operational  expenses. 
We  feel  that  a  more  important  activity  is  to  provide  investment  funds 
for  them  to  really  examine  their  .situation  and  see  how  they  can  develop 
a  better  basis  for  encouraging  enrollment  to  come  in,  or  a  better  orga- 
nixational  basis  for  sharing  of  resources.  We  think  those  strategies  can 
work. 

cox'nxi\mox  of  projects  after  ft'Xd  support 

^Ir.  ^fiCTiEL.  Have  peveral  of  these  projects  been  jroing  lonof  enough 
where  the  Federal  funding  has  l>een  eliminated  or  terminated  ?  Do  they 
go  on  after  the  P\»deral  fimdina  isn't  thereauvmore? 

^Is.  S:\rn'ii.  Two  of  the  nrojects  I  mentioned  alreadv  have  con- 
tinued without  Federal  funding.  They  were  short  lerm.  Sinee  we  have 
oiiiy  been  around  2  years,  theiv  an-n't  too  many  projects  that  have 
reached  that  stage.  Rut  in  every  a])])rieation  we  get,  where  it  looks  as 
though  it's  going  to  be  an  additional  service  rather  than  a  snbstitu- 
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tioual  M'niro.  wi  .i>K  tlic  outu»ar  fiiudin^^  i*.  (•(»nuii«r  from.  For 

instaiKv.  in  ouocaM'.  \\v  were  >Mp|)l\iu^'  fumls  tor  a  coinimmity-ljasod 
collo<ri*  in  Vonnoht.  WlinnJthi'r  fiuulin^r  ran  (Mit.tho\  canioto  us. So  \\y 
said  to  t\m\u  "Fim*.  \\v  \\\\\  an  additional  «rrant  hut  only  if 

you  can  l)e«rin  to  iliiuk  In  tcnu^  oV  wlu  iv  the  niouj  v  is  <roin«r  to  oonie 
I'roumftera  coupk'  of  \cars  with  Wr  want  thi>to  hy  an  iniprou** 
nu'ut  in  phicc.  hut  wo  ilon't  want  to  keep  nndcrwritin^r  that  with 
Fodoral  fund<. 

So  they  did  .^tarl  niakln*r  ooutart.  It  i.s  now  a  Stato  roHe^re  and 
there  is  now-  a  hill  In^fDn-  thr  State  h\iii>lature  to  pro\  ide  it  with  the 
needed  ont-\ear  fundiuii*.  The,\  are  also  hi'«rinnlMif  to  hnild  in  husiness 
in  a  way  that  niake>  it  po>>ihle  for  them  to  iri  t  Mime  of  their  instruc- 
tioiial  fre>  from  Mmli'ht>i)n  a  >lidin«r  tuition  -lah'  whiih  is  in  terms 
of  the  uhility  of  ihestuilent  to  pay. 

Thereare  two  feanue.--  in  that  project  that  ari'  huilt  into  a  U)(  of  our 
prop*am>.  One  1.--  the  eoneern  ftu*  u.^  r  fei>  w  here  that  i."-  p(».Vd)le.  often 
on  a  slidin-j^  l)a>i.^.  and  aUo  the  eoneern  for  p  ttin^^  permanent  fund- 
in<r  from  .M)nie  other  source,  after  onr  period  of  support. 


Mr.  iiij..  het  me  nio\e  ou  lu  re  now  to  another  item  in  re«rard  to 
the  national  a^&e.^^ment.  Vou  ha\e  asked  for  ipiite  a  .si^mifieant  in- 
crease. Do  yon  expect  it  to  ccmtiniie  fore\er^  What  do  you  ;:et 
linaneially  r 

Dr.  TiSorrKK.  This  is  an  on«:oin^^  pro<fram:  we  do  expoot  it  to 
oontinnc. 

Mr.  X.\ssivn'.\.  The  fi^'ul  year  lOTO  retpie^t  represents  an  increase 
of  ^^ll^  niilliou  to  hriu'T  it  hack  to  the  fmuliui:  le\el  of  1071  and  VM'2. 
The  reijuest.'d  increa.-e  i>  ^^oIn»r  to  allow  u<  to  coutlnue  to  collect  data 
on  the  toui  aire  <rr()Up>  ho  that  the  chan^^'  data  on  perfoiniauee  can  be 
♦rathered.  The  value  of  national  a.'-^e^^n^ent  lies  in  reportin«r  trends  and 
^aTtin^  information  on  the  outcouies  of  education.  We  expect  it  to 
eontinueNi  we  can  ihait  tlie  ediicational  pro;fres>  or  ilccliue  particu- 
larly for  tho^e  Mdi«ru)up>  of  the  population  for  whom  nuu  h  Feilcral 
fundinir  is  tar«retcd.  This  project  i>  <ri\iti^  us  a  national  picture  on 
disparities  in  snbfrronp  performance. 


Mr.  Miciir,!,.  What  tyi)e  of  infonnation  will  the  National  Lon<ri- 
tudina!  Stnd\  pro\ ide  that  is  not  readih  a \ailahle  from  other  i^Oiirces 
of  data ^ 

Air.  X.\ssi;rr.\.  We  just  had  the  fir^t  followup  of  our  base-year  col- 
lection of  data.  and.  as  a  result,  we  are  able  to  provide  information  on 
backfrronnd  ami  plans  in  relation  to  later  actnities — work  or  educa- 
tion. Specifieally,  in  answer  to  your  (luestion.  T  mi«rht  note  that  we 
lia\e  data  ou  the  need  for  \ocational  eilueatiou  and  the  subsequent 
acti\  ities  of  people  "  !io  had  a>piration^  to  go  into  a  field  based  on  the 
vocational  trainuiL^  Tn  other  words,  we  have  collected  data  in  the 
gradnatiu'r  elass  of  lOTii  from  people  who  wore  in  vocational  pro- 
«rranis:  now  a  year  and  a  half  later,  we're  askin^r.  are  you  working  in 
the  field  you  were  trained  for.  and  if  not,  what  are  you  doing,  and 
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how  j-oino?  TlK.t  is  the  kml  of  tliin-r  you  can  po<  onlv  l)v  following 
soniolHKly  aloii-r  s„i,l  tl.cii  iclMtin.:  this  to  what  rhov  said  on.rinallv^ 
aiu  tho  aspnatmns  thoy  ha,]  to  start  with,  which  are  not  accM.ratoiv 
col  IcctocI  oil  a  ret rospoct  i  vc  iiasis. 

Mr.  >ri(;iir.i..  Has  this  Ixvii  in  phicc  h>ii<r  ciionirh  to  cot  aiiswcis  to 
Hint  «i!tnafioii  yon  iiist  (Icscrihod  f 

Afr.  y.\ssn-r.\.  Vcs.  that  is  soinctiiin^r  wc  liavc  done  ahcadv.  The 
second  followiip  IS  now  ni  pro.-es..  and  we  are  phinniiiff  the  third 
follovn.p  for  next  year.  Thi.  third  follownp  represents  a  critical 
tratt.sttion  period  from  nnder-rradnatc  edncation  to  ffiadnate  edncn- 
Hon.  a  worUniir  ("ircer  or  Loth.  It  is  a  fi-  to  S-xear  program  that  will 
provide  a  rationale  for  the  educational  a-ul  career  paths  pursued  bv 
fho*eyonn<r  adult.*. 

Mr.  Miriirr..  Vou  have  .spent  ahont     million  on  it? 

Mr.  N'.\ssi-.Tr.\.  .Vhont  five  altoirether. 

Mr.  Micm:i..  TTow  much  lonirer  is  if  <roin<rto  run.  really' 

.Mr.  N.\s.sKiT\.  It  i*  planned  as  a  fi-  to  S-vear  i)roirraiu\  and  by  the 
tune  \ve  arc  rhrou.irh.  it  will  co^t  about  $1.-)  million  total. 

nr.  Iiioriri!.  It  will  trive  us  a  ])attorii  of  who  drops  out.  what  kind 
of  jobs  they  .iro  into,  ^o  t  bat  we  can  sec  what  the  patterns  of  liiffli  school 
<rr.i(liiatcs  are.  where  they  nii<rlit  jro.  and  it  <riveR  n*  miicb  more  infor- 
ination  than  we  would  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  have  otherwise. 
.\jr;iin.  tins  is  soniethinjr  we  need  in  order  to  do  Federal  ?)ro<>-rains  and 
lejrislative  ])hiniiiiur. 

Mr.  X.\ssKrr.\.  We  have  spent  about  $.-)  inillion  and  our  |)roiected 
Jofa  I  over  6-8  years  is  $1.5  mill  ion.  ' 

PI„\X.S  FOR  .\  XF.W  I.ON-(irm)lN-.\I.  STC'DY 

Mr.  MicttKi,.  Why.  in  the  fiscal  year  1076  bii(l<ret  is  there  ?!.'}40.000 
for  the  new  Natioiia  1  Loii.<'itiidiiial  Sf  ud  v  Survey 

m.  X.\ssKrr.\.  The  $:M0.000  is  for  plaiinin;:  a  ncx  6-  to  8-vear  proi- 
eet,  hased  on  a  new  lii<rli  .school  clas.s. 

TfEi..  Before  we  j^et  done  with  the  one  \ce  are  in  ? 

Air.  X.\ssKrr\.  Well,  there  will  be  some  overlap  but  not  too  inucli. 
I  laiiniii':  and  held  tcstinsr  of  new  procedures  would  talce  place  next 
yriir,  but  we  will  ii„t  actually  ..fart  then.  We  may  work  with  the 
jrraduatiiifr  class  of  1977  so  that  that  would  be  yeai-s  after  the  fii-st 
class  we  studied  or  perliai)s  even  wait  for  the  dass'of  1978.  Wo  are  Mot 
Mii-e  yet.  Rut  in  any  event  the  other  stiidv  would  be  almost  over.  Maiiv 
e  ian<res  have  occurred :  for  example,  the  unemployment  picture  has 
c  lan-red.  t lie  draft  is  no  lomrer  in  existence,  new  Fe.leral  ])r()"niius  „f 
s  'ident  aid  are  in  place,  so  that  there  are  {rood  reasons  why  wv  should 
.-jfarf  another  one. 

When  wc  first  started  this  project,  there  was  a  lot  of  concern  becau.<:e 
we  ))roiecte(  douiir  a  new  eolioit-a  new  irroup-onlv  every  5  years 
It  was  felt  l)y  many  people  that  we  should  be  doinir  it  luore  often' 
tlian  that.  Now  it  looks  like  we  are  not  •roiii<r  to  be  ab'c  to  meet  the 
ji-year  <roal.  It  will  probably  be  6  or  more  yeai-s. 

Tt>rEI.tXKSR  OF  TIIF.  RT.\TtRTtC.<? 

Mr.  Mrctit-t..  This  reminds  me  of  the  reipiest  for  money  to  revise 
the  CoiLsumcr  Price  Tmlcx.  You  are  a  statistician.  You  know  what  is 
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iiiNolviuL  It  tr!>luil»iiu»li(  nni>eliy  tluMiuu' tho  htntihticinns  jrothroujrii 
all  tlio  iiUerview^aihl  all  tliootluV  ii^uaiiiaiolf  voii  liavoa  wIhiIc  hraiid* 
iu»\VM»t  of  circumstaiioesajraiiu 

Mr.  NASSivrn.  That  i>  tnu\  but  in  tho  luoautiuie.  wo  aro  coUi'ctmg 
tlata  about  'nuli\ulual  >tu<lcut>  and  oth(»r  youn^  pooplo  not  in  x  hool 
in  other  \va\>.  For  oxauiplo.  wo  rolloclod  mjiuc  <lata  in  cooperation 
with  the  Census  Bureau  in  spring  11)71  m>  it  Is  not  entirely  a  (juestion 
ot  havinjr  to  wait  ^>  yeai>.  CVrtain  kiii'U  of  <lnta.  however,  are  nofc 
eolleetecrreliably  on  a  eros>  Kvtioiial  l):isi>-  m)  we  iiur^l  also  have  a 
program  of  ionjrituuinal  :5tuiries. 

DIS^KMIXATIOK 

Mr.  Mn  iiu,.  What  nieehaniMU  i^  there  for  the  distribution  and  dis- 
souiination  o(  the  >i<ruiruant  lindillJr^  that  eouie  to  lijrht.  so  tlmt  the 
people  reallv  ixet  \o  know  al)oui  tlienu  so  adjustments  ean  be  niade^ 
Doos  thai  onlv  tome  1)\  >ome  ollieial  faiu  N  report  von  rome  up  with? 

.Mr.  Xassktia.  No:  as  a  matter  of  faet\  I  am  ^lad  you  asked  that 
(pieMion.  because  wi«  ha\e  \ery  reeently  elumjred  our  orientation  to- 
ward reportiiiirour  information. Ori^dnally  ourorieiitatioii  wastoward 
the  report,  the  printed  doeument  wiili  the\'o\er  on  it  produced  by  the 
OPO.  The  computer  tapes  that  we  u>e  to  produce  tabulations  and 
other  statiMie.^  were  eoiiMdered  a  step  to  jrettiii'!:  that  publieation. 
Xow  wo  consider  the  tape  an  end-product  of  its  own. 

The  tape  is  a\ailable  much,  much  earlier,  soinetiines  as  luucli  as  1 
year  or  18  mouths  before  the  publication  is  available.  We  have  also 
emphasized  tno  imiiortauoe  of  releasinir  data  earlier  in  many  other 
ways  boMdes  the  tape,  because  everybody  ob\iously  doesirt  have  com- 
puter tape  facilities. 

There  are  other  projrraius  wo  have  undertaken  suoh  as  releasing 
reports  without  an\  narrati\o.  for  example,  just  publishing:  the  tables. 
In  faet.that  vocational-education  infornuuitai  I  referred  to  earlier  in 
conmvtion  with  the  lon<ritudinal  study  was  released  in  the  forni  of 
tables  without  co\er>  to  the  people  within  OK  who  need  it  most.  They 
have  been  distributing'  it  throujrhout  the  country. 

In  addition,  we  havo  ostabliMiod  an  on  lino  computer  sy>tenu  and 
there  arp  ;)ian\  iieoplo  who  ha\e  aece>s  to  data  in  this  form.  Data  is 
beiii^r  made  available  on  line  at  the  eomputer  terminal  on  an  inter- 
aeti\vi»asi^:  that  means  \ou  can  talk  back  and  forth  to  the  computer, 
so  to  speak,  ami  m)t  ha\e  to  wait  at  all.  We  put  data  into  this  system 
as  soon  as  we  havo  it.  even  bofore  we  tiiush  editing:  it.  ^  ^ 

In  other  words,  in  the  past,  our  orientation  was  towaril  polishing 
the  data  to  the  point  where  we  were  comfortable  with  it,  and  the!i 
releasing  it.  Xow  we  are  releasing  it  earlier  with  some  eaurious,  tell- 
ing people  to  be  careful  because  this  data  hasn't  been  checked  out  com- 
pletelv.  For  perhaps  00  percent  of  the  people  this  is  good  enough. 

Mr.^^riCHKL.  I  am  glad  to  heai-  that.  Too  often  we  have  to  wait  for 
information  to  be  finely  tuned  and  perfectly  piosente(>.  before  we  can 
begin  totakeadvantageof  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DURfVTlOX  OF  FUXD  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Xatcuer.  Dr.  Trotter,  we  want  to  take  up  the  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  post-secondary  education. 
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Of  the  $17.5  niiinoii  voii  niv  miiiostiiifr  for  inipi-oviiifr  post-st'coiuJ- 
ary  cduoatioii.  alK)iit  linlf  is  for  foiitimmtioi!  awards. 

Ipnv  niaiiy  yea may  an  institution  rocoivc  fumrm.'  for  a  nrojoct 
under  thus  projrnini?  i>mijih 

Dr.  TittnTKK.  I  wonid  like  Mi>5.  Sniif  Ii  to  respond. 

-Is.  .SMITH.  'IV.  Ioiif.wt  wo  liaw  ever  fnndod  n  project  U  for  a 

JSJldtipiS'"  ''''-^ 

com picSE^^^ 

Ms.  .^MiTii.  in  our  first  yoar  of  fimdiiifr.  tiiere  wei-e  20  projects  tiiat 
were  of  appro.\inmtelyl  years  duration.  ^ 

PCX!)  STK.VTEOY  FOR  DISSKMIX.VTJON' 

of  vour^Sacts?^'"  ^"  *°  <lissenunatc  the  re.sults 

....^ fV'^."!?'"*  ^^^'u^  'lifseniination  process  wiiicii  turns  to  the  for- 
«mis  that  tlie  practitioner  has  already  turned  toward.  For  instance,  it 
KTins  to  us  that  rather  than  pnttinfr  out  ivports  that  midit  sit  on 
shelves.  It  IS  nnportant  to  pet  the  re.sults  of  the  projects  riirhr  into  con- 
fereiices  and  journals  that  the  professoi-s  are  already  lookiii"  at  or 
tlio  academic  adiuinistrators  or  the  presidents  of  institutions  are 
attenciinp. 

,  We  have  attempted  to  work  with  national  conferences  and  national 
journals,  in  order  to  get  the  material  right  in  those  platforms  and  in 
tho«.  journals.  «y  doiiip  tliat,  we  feel  we  are  not  speiiinii.r  a  .'leat  deal 
nLr"-'Vi  "-^  .'"T  '"M'O'tant  it  is  a  means  of  disseminatron  which 
puts  quickly  into  the  heads  of  our  constituencv  the  kinds  of  ide.is  and 
the  results  of  projects  that  have  been  tried  and  have  succeeded. 

UKi..moN*sinp  TO  uka  titi.e  i 

Mr.  y.vTCHER.  Ft  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  ai-eas  vou  intend  to 
focus  on  could  1)0  covered  under  other  programs.  Kore.xaiiiple,  von  plan 
to  work  on  profrrams  and  services  more  responsive  to  the*  need  of 
workiiippeople,oldcradult<.aiidprofessioiial.s. 

-Now,  Dr.  Trotter,  wasn't  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  al- 
ready j)erforiiiin<r  these  .services? 

Dr.  rii(m-KR.  That  really  tar-rets  on  coiitiiiuiiip  education  programs 
while  the  fund  supports  a  much  wider  miifre  of  educational  profTrams. 

-"f-  ^"'T"-  T  K.re  are  .some  prognmis  that  inifrht  coiiceivablv  Ixj 
funded  under  title  I.  1  here  is  a  diireivncc  in  our  program  in  that  the 
mandate  friveii  to  us  under  .section  404  is  verv  ])road.  Wc  don't  have 
to  focus  on  particular  kinds  of  progi-ams.  For  instance,  at  the  very 
same  time  that  an  institution  is  developinp  a  proiiniin  for  adults,  they 
may  also  Ije  im|)rovinfr  other  elements  of  their  institution  and  in  that 
way  there  is  no  trafnnentation  of  the  activity  that  tliev  are  eii.ra<'in<'  in 

I  he  fund  isii  t  a  cate<rorical  profrram :  it  is  a  broad  proirrain  in  which' 
tae  mshtutiou  may  actually  have  an  overall  strate<rv  for  the  imnrove- 
meiit  of  the  iearnmg  situation  for  the  learner.  ' 

For  instance,  we  have  one  program  in  Midiipan  that  attempts  to 
completely  i-eorgaiiize  the  eiivriciiluni  along  self-paced  and  completely 
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poiiablc  liuis  s<)  tluMv  is  routiuuous  roykratiou;  there  is  a  possibility 
for  entire  self-paoiujr  and  iiulepeiuUMit  study  as  well  as  periiMlically 
scheduled  seuiiuai*?;. 

Because  of  the  total  approach  to  that  projrraui,  it  is  urH.»ful  for  adults 
hut  also  extreiuelv  useful  for  students  that  are  in  the  colle^re.  This  is 
n  cluster  colle^re  \vhhin  a  lar^e  State  systenu  and  it  is  possible  for 
students  in  other  collejres  to  couu»  and  take  coui-st»s  if  they  aiv  having: 
dirtieultv  with  particular  subjects. 

We  iiie  uu-etiu;r  nmny  needs  sinniltaneously  and  not  f^K'USiujrou  just 
the  need  of  the  adult  learner  or  a  paiticular'projrninu  but  we  can  look 
at  the  whole  problem  of  the  institution. 

.^^uiMHan*  roil  nciisk  tk.mnin'c; 

Mr.  X.vrniKi:.  Why  is  it  ucces?ary  for  you  to  s\ipport  piojeets  which 
relate  to  the  train'.u^'of  nurses  when  thetv  is  a  sizable  suui  of  uuniey 
appropriated  each  year  to  the  public  heahh  service  for  this  purpose? 
Can  you  ^ive  us  a  real  <rood  au.swer  on  that  one  i 

M.S.  SMrrii.  Well.  I  can  try. 

Mr.  Natcuki;.  ( lO  rijrht  ahead.  We  are  ;^)iu<r  to  li.^ten. 

>Is.  SMrrii.  We  aiv  not  concerned  with  subject  umtter  as  such.  But 
you  can*t  lia\i»  an  educational  pi-o^rrani  which  is  not  based  on  subject 
iiuitter.  Wlieu  wc  support  a  pio^rrani  for  uui'ses.  which  we  did  in  a 
pn>irraui  tl)at  f  j\ist  lueiuioued  earlier,  thron^rh  the  .\ssociated  Cob 
k»<re.<  of  the  Midwest,  it  isn't  beeause  we  are  atteiuptiujr  to  promote 
uuisiujr  education  per  .-e.  but  we  are  seekinjr  a  new  kind  of  iiukiu;: 
arraujrement  which  i^  important  for  privati*  liberal  arts  collejres  to 
know  nhcait  s?o  they  can  more  eilectively  ;ret  that  kind  tniiuinjr  as 
well  as  other  kinds  of  occupatioiml  traiun);riiU o  their  pre  <rram.s. 

We  just  happened  to  do  it  in  that  case  with  nui*se  traininjr.  We 
could  aU'o  do  it  with  any  other  kind  of  occupational  traiuiujr  now 
tluit  we  know  how  it  works  in  that  area. 

FUN*r>  CUOI:I)1N*ATION-  WTVU  OTIlKIt  AOKNCIKS 

Mr.  X.vrcnKU.  Kxplain  to  the  couu)iittee  how  you  coordinate  yom* 
efforts  with  the  other  ajreucies  of  IIKW  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  and  expenditure.  How  do  you  brinjr  this  al)out  ? 

>fs.  SMrni.  Well,  theie  an*  several  ways  in  which  we  bi'iujr  it  about. 
I^t  mo  ^rive  you  three  or  four  si)ccific  examples.  We  started  showiu*r 
interest  in  conipeteucy  lenruin<r  in  the  spriufr  of  107.*i,  when  our  pre)- 
<rram  started.  XIE  is  now  also  interested  in  that  ai*ea,  as  is  OE. 
throuph  its  teacher  education  programs,  althoujrh  in  a  fairly  confined 
area. 

We  now  have  a  task  force  establi.shed  so  tlmt  all  of  our  pro<rram 
plans  are  shared  within  this  task  force,  to  insni*e  that  we  are  not  dnpli- 
catin<r<*ach  others  approaches.  That  task  force  is  fuu'*tioningi»  place, 
right  now,  and  will  affect  our  choices  of  projects  the  next  year  as  well 
as  XI  Es  choices  of  projects.  ^        t-i  •     i-  i 

In  addition,  in  terms  of  duplication  of  fundmjr,  which  is  a  httle 
different  from  planning  activity,  it  is  possible  that  a  program  will 
put  an  application  in  not  only  to  us,  but  to  another  agency  m  the 
Government  for  some  part  of  the  program.  We  do  not  fund  a  pro- 
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gram  until  wc  check  with  othei-  possible  agencies,  not  only  Govern- 
ment but  private  foundations  to  see  whether  funding  has  been  given 
to  that  institution  for  the  same  program  or  any  part  of  the  same 
program. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  often  check  just  to  see  what  total  kind  of 
grant  funding  is  going  to  an  institution  because  tliere  is  nothing  more 
devastating  to  the  vitality,  the  future  vitaHty  of  an  institution,  than 
to  have  too  much  money  flowing  into  it  at  one  particular  time^  even 
if  it  is  for  other  projects.  It  is  hard  for  that  institution  then  to  get  back 
to  a  more  I'easouable  level  of  fiscal  support. 


Mr.  Natcher.  In  your  statement  you  referred  to  a  board  of  advisers. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this'board  ?  * 

Ms.  Smith.  The  board  of  advisors  ^^as  established  to  help  us  de- 
velop policy  and  also  to  review  sixjcific  «rrauts  of  a  certain  uatuie  or 
certain  size.  It  is  half  a  lay  board,  and  half  people  from  various  fields 
of  education.  It  provides  us  with  a  closer  link  with  the  field,  more  re- 
sponsiveness in  terms  of  the  kind  of  directions  our  programs  should 
take  and  also  some  specific  hardheaded  looks  at  the  projects  that  we 
have  had  selected  by  our  review  process  for  funding. 

Mr.  Xatcher.  Now,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  if  you  will,  supply 
the  names  of  the  15  members  now  serving  on  the  board. 

Dr.  Trotier.  We  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 


Robert  A.  Anderson.  54,  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Anderson,  Byrd  & 
Richeson.  He  is  currently  serving  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Ottawa  University.  Ottawa,  Kans.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  CoUege  and  University  Attorneys.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Board,  and  Kansas  Health  Planning  Council.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  Kansas  House  of  Representa 
tives,  on  the  legislative  council  and  on  the  State  finance  council  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  for  8  years. 

Lewis  Butler,^  48,  is  adjunct  professor  of  health  policy  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Francisco.  He  served  from  1969  to  1971  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  manning  and  Evaluation.  He  has  been  a  regents  professor  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  a  member  of  the  technical  advisory  committee  to 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  H^  received  his  LL.B.  from 
Stanford  University  and  was  a  practicing  attorney  in  San  Francisco.  He  estab- 
lished and  served  as  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  in  Malaysia  from 
1961  to  19C4  and  is  a  member  of  the  recently  appointed  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  Commission. 

Richard  W.  Couper.  52,  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Mr.  Couper  received  a  B.A.  from  Hamilton  College  and  an 
.M.A.  in  American  history  from  Harvard  University.  He  has  been  involved 
in  college  administration  at  Hamilton  College,  and,  from  1969  to  1971,  served  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  and  Professional  Education  in  New  York 
State.  Mr.  Couper  has  served  and  is  serving  as  a  trustee,  director  or  adviser  on 
a  series  of  social  and  higher  education  boards,  including  trusteeship  on  the 
boards  of  Hamilton  College,  Wesleyan  University,  and  the  Link  Foundation. 
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Uall»!i  Duugan.  51,  is  i-liaiicfllor  of  highi-r  education  of  tlic  State  of  New  Jersey. 
He  remvecl  liis  U.S.  from  St.  ,]t)M'{\\\  Collejie.  lMiilailell»lna.  and  lils  M.S.  in 
public  atYaIrs  from  l»rinriton  rnivers>ity.  He  has  serevd  as  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  John  F.  Kenned.x  and  >peeial  assistant  to  President  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Dnujjan  is  a  formt-r  U.S.  Anibahssador  to  Chile  and  is  a  nu'inber  of  the  Council 
on  Forei;:n  Rehitionsi. 

Lanreiiee  HaU»  i>  a»t»eiate  dean  and  director  of  the  Media  Center  at  the 
School  of  Social  Service  .Vdmiui>iration.  Tniversity  of  diicajio.  Mr.  Hall  has 
served  as  a  start'  development  eonsultant  for  tl-e  State  DelKirtnu-nt  of  Social 
Services  in  ('oloradt>.  a>  lectnrer  for  the  University  (►f  Colorado  and  Loretto 
Heights  College  in  Di'nver.  and  as  a  caseworker  for  the  Snnnnit  County  Child 
Welfare  Hoard.  Akron.  Ohi»>.  Mr.  Hall  holds  a  B  A.  from  Bahlwin-Walhice 
College.  Ohio,  and  M.S.S.A.  from  Western  Uuserve  University.  Ohio,  and  is  a 
doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  Gl,  is  the  senior  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Hoard  of  Higher 
Education  as  well  a>  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  She  has  also  been 
appointed  to  the  statewide  edncatitmal  coordinating  council.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a 
member  and  chairman-eU'Ct  i»f  the  bi»ard  of  directors  of  the  A^^^^ociation  of 
Governing  Hoards  of  Ctdlege.s  and  Universities.  She  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
advisory  conimittec  tt»  the  steering  committee  of  the  State  higher  education 
executive  ol!icer>'  i»n»ject.  under  tlie  education  commission  of  the  States.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  lM)ard  of  trn^tees  of  Pacitic  University  an<l  of  Pacitlc's  com- 
mittee on  optonictric  education.  Mrs.  Johnson  holds  a  H.A.  from  Miami  Univer- 
sity (()liit;;»  and  M.A.  from  Wellesle.\  College  and  has  done  graduate  work  at 
the  Universitv  of  Chicago.  Daring  World  War  II.  she  served  as  a  naval  otUcer. 
She  is  active  hi  local  and  State  civic,  edncational.  and  philanthropic  organi'/a- 

Gail  Levin.  37.  is  a  city  commissioner  fur  Dayton.  Ohio.  She  attended  Hennington 
College.  Ohio  State  i  nivcrsity.  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
She  has  >ervcd  as  president  of  the  Dayti>n  Leagne  of  Women  Voters  and  chair- 
man of  that  league's  education  committee.  She  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  on  Public  School  Personnel  Policies,  the  Public  Opinion 
Center,  and  the  Community  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Business  School  of 
Wright  State  University.  ......  t.u 

Patricia  Locke»  4i\  is  director  of  planning  resources  in  minority  education  witn 
the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education.  She  received  a  B.A. 
in  education  from  the  Univer>ity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  where  she  also 
did  graduate  work  at  the  School  of  Public  Administration.  She  has  beeti  asso- 
ciated with  American  Indian  education  programs  at  Alaska  Methodist  Univer- 
sitv, San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  and  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeies.  Ms.  Locke  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Indian 
Education  Association  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Indian  Centers  Development 
AsosciatitMi.  Ms.  Locke  has  acted  as  eonsultant  to  numerous  tribal  and  inter- 
tribal councils,  and  to  various  professional  and  educational  organizations. 
James  Lucas.  47.  formerly  the  speaker  of  the  Montana  House  of  Uepresentatiyes, 
is  the  senior  partner  in  the  law  tirm  of  Luca>.  Jardine  &  Monaglian  in  Miles 
Citv.  Mont.,  and  is  aUo  a  member  (and  former  presi<lent)  of  the  University  of 
Moiitana  Foundation  Hoard  of  Triistec>.  Mr.  Liuas  reeeived  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  busine>s  a(Imini>tration  in  ia")0.  a  bachehir  of  arts  degree  in 
1051.  a  bachelor  of  law  degn'e  in  U)51.  and  doctor  of  jurispnidcn<'e  in  1070. 
Mr.  Lncas  i.s  also  active  in  numerous  profesMonal.  civic,  educational,  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Montana  Edncational  Hroadwisting  Commi'^sion. 
G  Theodore  Mitau,  54.  is  chancellor  of  the  Minnesota  State  College  System 
(since  lOO-S).  Dr.  Mitaii  received  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the 
Universitv  of  Minnesota  in  VMb.  He  h,"S  served  a>  chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  I)epartment  at  Macalester  College,  as  consultant  to  vjirion^^  Federal 
and  State  commissions,  and  is  the  author  of  m:ii:y  works  in  political  science 
and  public  Ian- 
Frank  Ne\\ni:tn»  4S.  is  president  of  the  University  of  Khode  l>land.  Kingston. 
R.L  He  hold  .nasters  degree  in  soience  from  Columbia  University.  From  VMi 
to  1074.  he  was  chairman  of  an  HEW  task  force  on  higher  education.  During 
its  existence,  the  task  force  i.s^ued  two  reports  which  have  >itrongly  inlluenced 
innovation  in  higher  education.  Mr.  Xewnian  has  also  been  a  faculty  member 
for  the  last  few  summers  at  the  Danforth  Foundation  Workshoi)  on  Liberal 
Arts  Education  and  at  the  Institute  for  Educational  Management.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Gww  01iv:m.z.  10  N  St:iU-  |.l:inMiiiK  otlictT.  StHto  of  Xou  .Mo.xUo.  Ms  Oliv.rw 
Holds  a  doctor  ot  jtin.si.nKkii.c  from  Xotrt-  Dmiiio  l.nw  Scliooi  sIr.  i,-,s  !.<•.  ii  -i 

o,t1o^   ,  ■    "-'"  'f'^'""^''^'  «^i:i'erioi.eo  in  i.rojfc-t.s  c,.,uvri.e,I  «itl.  minorit  •  o  - 

nuardb  .iml  Ii:is  surwd  as  vu-o  chairperboii  of  tlio  I'ri'sidtiifs  ComiiiNsioii  on 
I'opulation  Growth  and  tlio  Amorii-aii  Ktituro  i-onn«i*>,ion  on 

.'v..l!'%''  r^-  "'I'  Washington  olliio  of  tlio  i-oIIcko  nitranoc 

exa  ninat.(,n  hoard.  Shi-  holds  a  B.A.  from  Uaddifto  CoIIcki-  and  u^.s  a  W  ^  I- 
to   l.n '  University.  M.s.  Uico  has  hton  a  Vo ns  d  t 

tr  V"-  V-""""!""''  '"•■'■'"»"'""■  tho  Ford  Konndation.  and  to  tho  Bnro  u  f 
••''"^■='"';"-  "f  K^I".:-tion.  .M..  m,v  is  n  trusto..  of    aS  -  Co 

and  a  mombor  of  tho  CarnuKio  Council  on  I'oIi«  iitudiivs.  and  n  diroH  r 
Cvf  I  OH  "»<1  lo«<l  ton,mnnit.v  .sorvico  or«anixatio,  s 

KerM  KohRhaud  (.Mr.s  Arthur  Collins),  .-«.  i.s  .senior  vic^.  pru-sidint  for  Corm,. 
f«  u""'f,i"',"',""^'""'""'""'  ^'^^■•vites.  -MiUrau-Uill  Co.  She  rtvei  eda  lT\ 
from  Mount  Uolyoko  in  liMO.  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Hutgurs  in  1971.  wh Jrtl^^hi-  n o  v 

cX1n"1ho%n^n:M'%'"'1"^"V'"     ""^  'f'""""^'  »  '■--'.■eh  as  o. 

cu  e  in  the  Institutu  for  hnviromnuntnl  Studies.  .She  is  a  trnstee  of  .Mount 

S'u;;^"o■'^^;'''^''''  '"^■""•^"-  ■•>t.v,.rai  "o^. 

ii  chroitors.  commissions  of  tho  .New  Jersev  Department  of 

I  Khur  iMhication  a.s  «ell  as  on  a  Xational  Institute  of  Healtl.'Sdt  ic  "  fo  i.a^^ 
tion  Advisory  Board.  She  has  also  authored  three  books  in  the  fields  of  envi- 
ron mental  stwnce.  computers,  and  bu.sine.ss  nmnasen.ent. 

cin-^  Oh  ^rinur^^^^^^^^    v'  University  of  Vir- 

M  ;  'v     .f  ^  i^sinla  Commi.ssion  for  Children 

;i,o  ml  t^ti''.'.  ^^■"=«""'"" ''f  <"«>  National  Task  Force  on  ICdueation  at 
s  »ff  „f  f  ""forence  on  Youth.  He  is  now  serving  as  a  n.end.er  of  the 

r,«i?i  -I*"'"-:  ■"  I'r-«'''"t  of  the  Universitv  of  Virgina  and 

legal  adv...er  to  the  reetor.  and  board  of  visitors.  .Mr.  Thonms  is  also  a  t'ra  ..at  ' 

ll!^t^<^Vv'^u       "  Virginia,  ami  a  tutor  1,1  tiie 

RECEPTION  FUND 

Mr.  Xatciiek.  Let's  t:ike  up  the  appiopiintioii  lau^jtiaffe  we  have 
before  the  committee.  You  are  proposing  appropriation  languaffe  al- 
lowing the  use  of  funds  for  reception  and  representation  expanses. 
I  hero  1.C;  no  le;ii.^l:itive  authority  for  this  kind  of  e.xpfnclitiue,  so  vou 
will  Have  to  o:ive  iis  ii  right  good  justificiition  to  approve  thi.s  request. 

V  V'^'T  -'w'  ^'^'s     ^'"'s  }■«»'■  without  authority? 

Probably  >rr.  ^Iillor  will  want  to  try  his  hand  on  this. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  simplv  following  a  longstanding  practice,  Mr. 
Uiairmaii.  e  have  always  been  able  to  obtain  representation  funds 
tlirougli  tins  kind  of  laiigiiago.  La.st  year,  as  vou  know,  it  was  rlial- 
Iciigocl  on  the  Plouse  floor,  and  all  of  the  entertainment  funds  were 
deleted.  I  Itiniately  we  ended  up  with  .some  for  the  Ofiiee  of  the  Secre- 
tary 111  the  coiifereiico  report.  Wc  have  not  felt  it  advisable,  given 
the  heavy  legislative  business  of  the  Congres.s,  to  go  up  for  separate 
legislation,  and  we  are  simply  asking  the  Appropriations  committee 
to  do  It  again. 

T  certainly  think  on  the  merits  of  it  there  is  no  (ine.stion.  T  think 
for  us  to  try  to  have  as  many  visitors  as  come  to  HEW  from  foreign 
lands  and  elsewhere,  to  have  absolutely  no  money  with  which  to 
entertain  them  is  wrong,  but  I  realize  the  committee  is  goin"-  to  have 
a  hard  time.  " 

^fr.  X.\Triii:i!.  r  yield  to  .Afr.  Aficliel.  .Viiy  additional  questions? 

Mr.  Michel.  Xo:  I  just  about  covered  the  waterfront. 

Mr.  X  \TcnEn.  Dr.  Trotter,  we  want  to  thank  you  and  your  associates 
for  appearing  before  this  committee. 
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JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation  Esclmacc  49 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

1 

Fo;  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  (section  4021  sections  'i02,  40^1,  Jnd  406  of 
Che  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  ($2,307,0001  $4t,:^:4,C.  0,  of  whicnnot  to 
exceed  $2,S00  rxii)  be  jW  official  veceptior.  and  represk'ntation  expefu^.c, 

(Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Educationl 

(For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  section        of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  $11,500,000.1 

For  "Salomes  and  expenses"  fov  the  peHod  July  I,  U76,  through 
September  SO,  1976,  $5,5i^;^,000;  of  uhich  m,t  to  exceed  ^400  nay  be  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses* 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


1.  The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  section  AM, 
and  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  sect lor  A 06,  have  been  incor- 
porated into  this  appropriation  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  for  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

2.  Language  luis  been  added  to  provide  for  official  representation  costs. 
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50 


Language  provision 

Explanation 

"...of  which  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  rwy  be  for  official 
reception  and  representation 
expenses." 

( 

There  Is  no  authorizing  legislation 
for  this  provision.    However,  as 
spokesman  for  the  Department  on 
educational  affairs,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  is  frequent- 
ly Involved  In  receptions  tor  offi- 
cials of  the  educational  community. 
This  language  would  provide  a  mini- 
mal allowance  for  such  costs  for  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Nr*ional  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  51 

EDUCAIION  DIVISION 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Snlarios  .lud  Expenses 

1/ 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1975 

Revised  1976 

Appropriation  -   $13,807,000  §42,834,0. 

Proposed  pay  supplemental  transfer    — HI  


Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation   13,863,000  42,834,000 

Cotaparative  transfurs  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Education" 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
including  proposed  pay  supplemental 
transfer  of  $127,000  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Education)...   12,817,000 

"Salaries  and  expense:;.  Office  of  Education" 
(Transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  for  the 

Educational  Policy  Research  Centers)...   475,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Education" 
(Transferred  to  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  for  Congressionally- 

sumdated  studies)   775,000 

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Office 
of  Education"  (Transferred  to  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  for 

CongresMonally-nandated  Bilingual  study)     ^  


Total,  obligations   28,660,000  42,834,000 


1/  Excludes  $461,000  from  restoration  of  the  1973  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
^  1975. 
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Sunmary  of  Changes 


1975  EsJtlaated  obligdtions  

Plus:    1975  Proposed  pay  supplemental  transfer  ! ! . ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i ! ! !  ;^83  000 

Subtotal,  1975  Revised  obligations  

1976  Estimated  obligations  \[ 

Net  change  


+183,000 
28,6b0,000 
42 > 834, 000 
+14,174,000 


1975  Base   Change  from  Base 

Pos.         Asount  Pos.  Anount 


A,  B«i:t-tji; 

1.  Annual izat ion  of  increased 

pay  -osts  

2.  Annualization  of  increased 

health  benefits  , . ... 

3.  Annu.ilization  of  new  positions. 

4.  Wirhin-grade  increase  

5.  Kxtra  paid  day  

6.  Rent,  conssunicai  ions  and 

utilities  

Subtotal  


-Program: 

1.  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 

Post secondary  Education  

2.  National  Center  for  Education 

Stati:;tics: 

(a)  Surveys  and  Special 

Studies  

(b)  Comnon  Core  of  Data  

(c)  Nat  ional  Assessment  of 

Educational  Progress... 

3.  Prograa  Direct  ion  and  Support 

Services: 
(ii)    Educational  Policy 

Research  Centers  

(b)    Other  administrative 

expenses  

Subtotal  


Total,  increases. 


241 


241 
241 


183,000 


_14A>S00 


11,500.000 


5,590,000 
475,000 

4,500,000 


950,000 


$  +161,700 

+22,800 
+587,700 
+36,500 
+22,200 


+235,500 


+1,066,400 


  +6,000,000 


+3,410,000 
+1,190,000 

+1,500,000 


+41 


+12,000 
+1,007,600 


+41  +13,119,600 
+41  +14,186,000 


Decreases: 


B.  Program: 

I:    Supplies  and  m.itcrinls  

Subtotal. 


52,000 


-12y000 


Total,  decreases.. 


Total,  net  change. 


-12,000 


+41  +14,174,000 
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Explanjtion  of  Changes  53 

Increases: 
A.  BulU-ln: 

'   The  increase  of  $161,700  will  provide  foi  ati.ia.il  i.  at  inn  oi  the  i  ff  > 
increased  pay  raise  for  the  Otfioe  of  the  Assistant  St^crta.iry  foi' 
Education:    $26,700  for  the  A5>:.i5taut  Secretary  for  Uluc.axon  an<l 
$135,000  for  Che  National  Center  for  Education  Stat  i;>i  ifs. 

Ml  additional  $22,800  will  provide  $5,800  for  the  Ast;ij:tant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  $17,000  t.*t  the  National  Center  for  Kdi»»_ation  Statistic:; 
tor  r-'.'datory  increases  in  the  Federal  share  o;  health  benefits. 

The  increase  ot  $S87,700  will  support  a  Rr eater  tiuaber  of  fi..r.!- years  in 
fiscal  year  1976  resulting  tron  i illcd  positions  in  fiscal  year  1976 
which  ueie  not  filled  until  late  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  additional  $36,500  will  provide  for  personnel  scheduled  to  receive 
within-Rradcs  during  fiscal  year  1976:    $10,000  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  tor  Education  and  $26,500  for  the  National  Center  for  Education 

Sta;  la-tics. 

Ihe  mciea-jc  of  $22,200  will  provide  for  the  extra  paid  day  in  fiscal 
vcar  1976:    $6,100  for  the  Assistant  Secrotar>  for  Education  and  $16,100 
f*»r  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

All  increase  .»i  :>235,500  i:*  required  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  foi  ^du^  it  ion  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  rent  and  cowauiiieat  ions. 
Of  this.  ^^1,000  is  associated  with  aandaiocy  rent  mcroasei*  for  ASE.  In 
.iJditio:i.  the  National  Center  for  Education  statistics,  which  in  the  past 
has  hecn  Servieed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  will  begin  paying  its  own 
ror.t  cxpon.ses  tor  an  increase  in  their  budget  oi  $19i.500. 

1.  The  increase  ot  06,o00,OU0  will  provide  an  additional  70  tiew  projects  for 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  for  a  total  of 
17*5  projecis  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

2.  (a)    An  increase  of  $3,410,000  is  requested  for  the  Surveys  and  Special 
Studies  program.    Ot  this  increase,  $1,295,000  is  associated  with  the 
::tudies  congress ionally-mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  197A. 
The  rccuiining  laoncy  is  related  to  increased  emphasis!  on  timeliness, 
quality.,  and  accessibility  of  data  fr03»  high  priority  activities,  and 
for  obtaining  more  policy  relevant  data. 

(b)  fhe  $1,190,000  provides  for  continued  expansion  of  the  Cononon  Core 
of  Data  progrnsj  in  which  statistics  collected  through  a  national  field 
tei;t  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  Federal  core  of  data  for 
olentcntary  and  secondary  education.    Mechanisms  will  also  be  established 
to  test  the  availability  of  postsecondary  data  to  assure  that  established 
data  standards  have  been  oet. 

(c)  The  increase  of  $l» 500,000  Is  requested  to  expand  the  work  of 
measuring  the  educational  attainnent  of  students  and  reporting  changes  in 
attainment  over  regular  intervals. 

3.  (a)    i\n  additional  $12»000  is  being  requested  for  the  Educational  Policy 
Research  Centers  adoinistered  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  to  partially  cover  rising  costs^    The  project  has  had  level 
funding  for  several  years. 
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54  (b)    An  increase      $1,007,600  will  be  required  to  provide  for  additional 

printing,  equipraent  and  program  costs  for  the  Office.    Of  this  an 
increase  of  $50,000  is  requested  for  the  immediate  office  of  tlV 


,  '  —  • —        '^^^'^^f^^y*  *w*  me  inuRcoiace  oiiice  ot  the 
AiJslstant  bocretary  tor  Fdncation  and  $982,600  Is  assocutted  with  41  now 
positions  requested  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Tag; 

i.    The  amount  needed  for  supplies  in  fiscal  year  1976  represents  a  $12,000 
reduction  over  1975  because  of  non-recurring  costs. 


Decreases 
B.  Proftraa 


-  Obligations  by  Activity  k/  55 

1975  1975  1976        increase  or 
Estimate  Revised  _£st incite     _  Decrease 
 Aaount/Pos.  Anount/Pos.  Amount/Pos.  Amount/Poa. 

Fund  for  the  inprover?ent 

of  Postsecondary  Education..    $11,500,000  $11,500,000  $17,500,000    $+6.000  000 

<"")  (— )  (— )  (...) 

N.itionai  Center  for  Education 
Statistics: 

(a)  Surveys  and  Special 

5«^"<*ies                             5.590.000  5.590,000  9.000.000  +3.A10.000 

(b)  Conmon  Core  of  Data                ^75^000  475!oOO  l!665!oOO  +l|l9o!oOO 

(c)  .N'ational  Assessoent  of  ^      ^  ^  ^ 

Educational  progress.       4.500.000  4.500.000  6.000.000      +1  500  000 

(.-.)  (™)  (...) 

Progr.iir-  Direction  and  Support 

Services..,                                  6.412.00  0  6.595  .  000  8.669.000      +2  .  074  ,  00  0 

 {2^1}  (282)  (4A1) 

Total,  obligations                 28.477.000  28.660.000  42,834.000  +14.174.000 

(241)  (241)  (282)  (+A1) 


1/    Excludes  $461,000  from  restoration  of  the  1973  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 
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56  ObliKaiions  by  Object  \L 


Tot.il  nunbcr  o(  pern.^nLM\t 
positions  


Obligations  by  Object:  

 «~  Increase 

1975                1975                1976  or 
Est  i m.i t K'  Revised   decrease  „ 


2U  241  282  +a 


FxiU-tine  equivalent  of  all 

other  positions   10  10  10 

Average  nunher  ot  al'-  ,  ^ 

ecpW-cs   233  233  in  +40 

Tcrsonncl  conponsat lou; 

Permanent  posiclons   $      165,300      $  A, 338, 300      $  4,929,000       $  4^590,700 

Posit  ion    other  ih^n 


pernancut . 


218,200  227,200  315.000  +87,800 


"".aao"!!"!!       .  25.000   rn-m 

■  nr4:t.nr ...os.soo  .,s9i,5oo  5.293,000  «oi.5oo 

Perso„„ol  bcncfic,   393.600  393,600  523,000  +129,400 

Travel  an<i  transportat  lor 

of  peri^ons.....   l»7,800  187,800  325,000  +137,200 

Transportation  of  things...  3,000  3.000  3,000  -0- 

Rent,  cotnnun lea t  ions  and  .i.'>'»c  ^(\(\ 

utilities   1W.500  U4,500  380.000  +235,500 

Printing  .ind  reproduction..  17,000  17,000  «07,00C  +390,000 

Other  services   184,600  184,600  633.500  +4^8,900 

Project  contract.   11,540,000  11,540,000  17,669,^00  46,120,500 

Supplies  and  r.^tori.Us   52,000  52,000  40,000  -12,000 

Equipnent   46,000  46.000  00,000  +14,000 

'^con^^irution^^^^    U  MLU^^OO_^^500  _  J^^^^^^^ 

28,477,000  28.660.000  42.834,000  +14,174,000 

1/    Excludes  $461,000  »  rom  restoration  of  tU-  197  J  appropriation  in  fiscal  y€>ar 
1975. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


57 


1976 


Legislation 

General  Education  Provisions  Act; 

Section  402  —  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  

Section  404  —  Support  for  improvement 
of  postsecondary  educatipn..  

Section  406  —  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  


Appropriation 
Authorized  requested 


Indefinite  1/     $  8,669,000 
2/  17,500,000 
§25,000,000  16,6t)5,000 


1/    Includes  an  authorization  of  $10,000,000  for  the  National  Center  for  Education 

Statistics  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
2/    Authorization  expires  June  30,  1975;  new  authorizing  legislation  is  proposed. 


Salaries  and  Expenses,,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Budget 

Estin.ate  House  Senate 

Year                to  Co_»grct;s  Allowance               Al lowance  Appropriation 

1973                $32,773,000  $       1/                  $31,/73,000  $31,026,000 

197A                  i5,'>4l.OOO  25,761,000              19,761,000  24,261,000 

1975                  15.406,000  28,847,000             28,477,000  28,477,000 

i'roposed 
^supplemental 

iranstcr  183. 000^/ 

J  976  42, 3  000 


1/    Hot  tonsiJi'rod  hy  the  Hon^e. 

A/    Reprubeuts  a  proposed  transfer  frorr.  the  Office  oi  Education  for  civilian 
pay  r.Use, 
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Justification 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


1975  1975  Increase  or 

Kstiaate  ]J  Revisej^l/  1976  Decrease 
Anount/Pos.    Anount/Pos.    Amounl/Pos.    Amount /Pofi« 


Her Sonne 1  compensation  and 

health  benefits   $  A,802.100    $  A, 985, 100    $  5.816,000    $  +830.900 

(241)  <2A1)  (282)  (+41) 

Other  expenses   23.674.900     23.674.900     37.018.000  +13.3<»3.100 

(— )  (---)  (-")  (— ) 


ToLal   28.477.000     28.660.000     42.834.000  +14.174.000 

(241)  (241)  (282)  (+41) 


Ccneral  Statement 

The  OU*ice  of  Lhe  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  is  responsible  for 
direction  nnd  supervision  ot  the  Education  Division,  including  policy  coordination 
and  oanagetaent  and  adninistration  of  several  programs.    As  part  of  tbe  function  of 
the  Office,  the  Absibtant  Secretary  for  Education  provides  leadership  for  the 
education  activities  of  ihe  Department;  serves  as  the  key  spokesman  and  advocate 
tor  education  in  assuring  that  the  Department  provides  protesslonal  and  financial 
a:>sistaRce  LO  strengthen  education  in  accordance  with  Federal  laws>  and  legulations; 
ami  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Coi.imittoe  on  Education,  set  up  by 
Executive  Order  11761  to  coordinate  educational  programs  and  policies  throughout 
the  Federal  level.    In  addition,  the  Assistant  Secretary  serves  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  education  affairs. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  administrative  expenses  associated  with  the 
development  and  communication  of  education  policy  and  for  carrying  out  the  two 
program  areas  located  within  the  Office.    These  two  areas  are  the  Fund  for  the 
)n)provcment  of  Post  secondary  Education  and  the  National  Center  for  Education 
.Statistics  which  vas  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  in  1975  from  the  Office  of  Education  as  authorized  by  the  Education  Aaend< 
ments  of  1974.    In  addition,  this  account  provides  continued  contractual  support  of 
policy  analysis  activities  relevant  to  the  Office *s  responsibility  for  policy 
development. 


1/    Excludes  $461,000  from  restoration  of  the  1973  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 
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Fun^J  for  the  Isprov».«cnt  of  Postsccondary  Education 

1975                     1975                           '  Incrt-asc  or 

.     R^t  l,{3.ito^   Kcylsc<!.  „^  ^  }^2^    Decrease 


(a)  Ki-w  aw.irds.,  —    $  4,500,000  —    $  4.500,000    $  9,000,000  —  §+4,500,000 

Niiaiber....                  4$  45  90 

(b)  N*on<-ooapet  ing 

continuing 

awards   —       7,000.000  —       7,000,000    8,500,000    +1,500,000 

Kutttber....                  80  80  85 

(c)  Conpeling 

continuing 

Aw.ird»;   — —          -0-        ™  -0-        —  -0-  -0- 

Nunbcr....             .  ■    -0-   ^0-   

Total   —      11,500.000              11,500,000    17,500,000  +6.000.000 


NARRATIVE 


The  F«ind,  which  w.i:;  oslahllshed  by  the  Education  AmendnJC-nts  of  1972,  was 
created  to  ifnpr^>V4;  the      letiivcness  oi  postsccondary  education  by  encouraging  the 
reform  and  iaprovcaent  of  existing  policies  and  practices  in  the  field. 

Funding  Mechanism 

Grants  and  contracts  are  .iwardcd  to  postseccndary  education  institutions  and 
agcnclei:  to  ijupport  projetts  deroon^stratiii^  ik»w  and  exemplary  approaches  to  post- 
secondary  O'hication.  or  adding  to  the  ^indersrandiug  of  successful  approaches. 
Proposals  laay  be  submitted  under  three  typos  of  programs: 

—  the  eonprehcnstve  proaram  which  provides  incentives  for  field- 
generated  ideas  for  ch.mgc  wicliin  broad  areas, 

—  the  special  focus  program?;  which  are  designed  to  target  funds  in 
more  specifically  defined  areas,  and 

—  the  national  projects  which  are  designed  to  further  the  assessment 
and  cocsTiunicat  ion  of  effective  practice  in  designated  areas  of 
activity. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Vear  1976 

The  1976  budget  refjuests  $17,500,000  for  the  Fund's  program  activities,  an 
Increase  of  S6, 000,000  ever  the  1975  level.    Of  the  amount  requested,  $8,500,000  is 
for  the  continuation  of  existing  projects,  and  $9,000,000  Is  for  new  starts. 

Funds  for  new  starts  will  be  allocated  for  the  following  purposes: 

—  New  starts  in  the  Comprehensive  Pror.rac  —  Up  to  $4,000,000  will  be 
used  for  support  of  projects  which  in  large  part,  will  focus  upon  the 
Interrelationships  between  postsecondary  education  programs  and 
services  and  work-related  concerns. 

—  Competency-based  Education  and  Ceritf Icat ion  —  Up  to  $1,500,000  will 

be  used  for  suooort  of  new  orolocr**  in  this  ar^a,  aHo  a  priority  in  fi.qcal 
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year  1975,    In  addition  co  funding  projuccs  which  seek  to  improve  and  ^* 
::)wirpcn  educational  goals  and  assesbncnt  procedures  within  institutions, 
support  will  be  given  to  projects  designed  to  iniprove  occupational 
licensing  and  exnnining  prnctlce*^. 

—  laproving  Techniqucfi  and  rro<>os?;  for  Ast;ca3ing  the  Quality  ot 
Kducat tonal  Pro^r.iras  —  Up  to  $2,000,000  will  bo  used  for  pr*»Jects 
demonstrating  impiv^ved  approaehe.i  to  the  detercsination  of  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  cdttc:  tonal  programs.    Totential  students,  policy- 
aakers,  and  tho:.o  providin:*.  funds  for  postsccondary  education  want  to 
know  to  what  extent  a  specific  program  or  institution  ia  accomplishing 
its  objectives  and  performing  effectively.    Improved  approaches  to 
accreditation  oractlces  vill  be  included  as  a  concern  in  this  competition. 

—  Improving  Condor  ions  for  Studont  Choice  —  Up  to  $1,500,000  will  be  used 
for  counseling  ;^nd  information  dissemination  projects  designed  to 
enhance  th*^^  s'aility  of  students  to  make  more  effective  decisions  about 
their  future  educational  and  career  plans.    The  kinds  of  decisions 
involved  could  include  whether  or  not  to  seek  a  postsecondary  education, 
and,  if  so,  from  what  type  of  program  and/or  institution.    These  program 
.tctivitles  will  build  upon  .ind  expand  the  initiatives  begun  in  1975 
through  the  N.ilional  Projects  competition. 

A  significant  number  of  the  projects  to  be  supported  in  1976  within  these 
program  areas  will  be  directed  toward  the  revitalizatiun  of  postsecondary 
iMitcation's  historic  roK  In  providing  cotapeti:nt,  trained  manpower  to  the  economic 
sector  o    society— a  function  whose  current  effectiveness  has  been  brought  into 
question  by  a  nuittbcr  of  changes  in  both  the  labor  m^irlsct  and  in  the  clientele 
served  by  post^iocondary  education.    These  program  areas  will  enable  the  Fund  to 
support  strategies  for  improvement  of  this  role  at  several  critical  juncturea, 
includ ing: 

—  improved  individual  choice  of  education  and  career  through  more 
effective  counseling  and  information  services; 

—  improved  match  of  Job  requirements  and  educational  programs  through 
competency^based  approaches  and  field  and  work-based  programs; 

—  broadened  options  for  learning:,  through  the  development  of  new 
linkages  between  liberal  arts  and  vocationally-oriented  programs; 

encouragement  of  learning  as  a  lifelong  activity,  through  programs 
and  services  more  responsive  to  the  need  of  working  people,  older 
adults  and  to  professionals  as  they  acquire  complex  management 
responsibilities; 

—  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  learning  resources  through 
the  improved  assessment  of  prior  learning,  wherever  it  occurs;  and 

development  of  educational  programs  which  move  away  from  single- 
purpose  occupational  training  toward  more  flexible  career  opportunities. 

In  1976,  new  grants  awarded  within  these  program  areas  and  directed  toward  this 
priority  issue  will  total  approximately  $6,000,000. 

AccC3>plis!uaents  and  Objectives  197A/1975 

In  1974,  its  second  year  of  operation,  the  Fund  sponsored  three  program 
competitions:    the  Comprehensive  program,  also  sponsored  in  1973,  and  two  new 
special  focus  competitions  which  targeted  funds  in  specified  priority  areas.  More 
than  2,800  proposala  were  submitted  to  these  three  competitions,  and  102  new  and 
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26  continuing  projects  were  selected  to  receive  awards.    In  the  selection  of  these 
proposals    the  Fund  staff  was  aided  by  the  consents  of  Its  Board  oH^v^sors  and 
the  State-level  po^tiJecondary  education  conmlsslons.  Advisors  and 

Encouraging  results  are  now  being  reported  from  these  Initial  projects 
sponsored  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  197A.    For  example:  projects 

—  Several  soall.  private  colleges  facing  fiscal  and  enroUaeiit  shortfalls 
were  supported  In  their  attempts  to  develop  more  viable  missions  and 

to  serve  new  types  of  student  clients;  these  have  reported  significant 
increases  in  enrollment  and  corresponding  increases  in  tuition  Incooe 
during  the  period  of  support  from  the  Fund. 

—  A  populous  county  in  New  Jersey,  previously  required  to  purchase 
community  college  services  from  other  regions  of  the  State»  has 
successfully  petitioned  for  State  and  local  authorities  to  create  an 
alternative  institution  which  utilizes  the  programs  of  existing  private 
colleges  within  the  county  to  provide  for  its  residents*  educational 
needs.    The  Fund  piovlded  start-up  and  planning  support  for  this 
effort;  the  costs  for  this  enterprise  are  now  shared  by  the  State  and 
county. 

~  70  percent  of  the  institutions  in  a  State  higher  education  systeia  have 
now  initiated  steps  to  revise  their  procedures  and  criteria*  for  making 
fatuity  ^roootlon  and  tenure  decisions  in  order  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  teaching  effectiveness.    The  Fund  supported  the  development  and 
adaptation  of  these  new  approaches. 

—  A  two-year,  public  urban  college  in  California  has  developed  a 
successful  counseling  and  placement  service  for  adult,  low-income 
women  trora  its  corsounlty.    After  two  years  of  support  from  the  Fund 
the  attrition  rate  for  this  group  of  students  is  significantly  lover 
than  that  tor  the  college  as  a  whole.    Two  related  service  progTS^ 
have  now  becu  initiated  by  the  college  as  the  result  of  this  initial 
success,  and  the  project's  evaluation  design  has  been  accepted  by  the 
President  an  a  model  for  the  entire  institution. 

During  fiscal  year  1975.  the  Fund  will  use  approximately  $A,500.000  of  its 
total  program  budget  of  $11,500,000  to  initiate  new  projects.    The  balance  will 
be  required  for  the  continuation  of  on-going  projects.    Approximately  $1  300  onn  of 
the  new  start  funds  will  be  used  to  support  nL  projects  in  t^e^ompr'^^^^^^^^^ 
Program  and  the  competency-based  learning  Special  Focus  Program,  both  of  which 
were  sponsored  in  1974. 

in  addition,  the  Fund  will  use  $1,200,000  to  initiate  three  "national 
projects  .  a  new  program  strategy  designed  to  Identify,  assess,  and  connunicate 
to  the  field  on-going,  effective  programs  within  colleges  in  identified  priority 
areas.    This  strategy  will  enable  the  Fund,  at  a  relatively  low-cost,  to  obtain 
maximum  benefit  from  existing  Improvements  in  the  fields  regardless  of  their 
source  of  financial  support.    In  1975.  the  three  national  projects  Include: 

—  Alternatives  to  the  Revolving  Door:    Effective  learning  for  low- 
achieving  students,  in  which  institutions  sponsoring  approaches  with 
demonstrated  success  in  meeting  the  needs  of  under-prepared  students 
will  be  invited  to  participate. 
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ElevtinR  the  Imporcance  o£  Teaching,  In  which  Institutions  demon-  ^ 
stratlng  success  In  strengthening  the  teaching  function  of  their 
faculties  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

Better  Infot?tation  for  Stu.!ent  Choice,  In  which  Institutions;  ami 
agencies  deaoostrat Ing  a  cotcaltseot  to  providing  potential  learners 
with  Improved  inforcation  regarding  their  educational  options  will 
be  Invited  to  participate. 
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Satiounl  Center 
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for  Education  Statistics 


1975 
Hstiaate 


1975 
Reytscxi 


1976 


Increase  or 
Dfcr case 


Pos. 


Asounc 


Pos» 


Aicount 


Pos, 


Aaoiint 


PON, 


f\3M>Hnt 


Activities: 

(a)  Surveyss  nnj 

Special 

Studies   —  $  5,590,000  —  S  5,590,000   S  9.000.000   S+3,410,000 

(b)  Cossoit  Corii 

of  Data     475,000    475,000    1,665,000    +1,190,000 

(c)  National 


Progress...    —     4.500.000  —     4.500.00O    6,000.000    »1.500.000 

'f»>'-^>     10,565,000    10,565,000    16,665,000    +6,100,000 


The  EJucatson  AcvnJsencs  of  1974  establishes  the  National  Ccrier  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES)  vithin  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.  The 
Act  states  that  the  Center  shall: 

••(1)  collect,  collate,  ar  .  fron  cine  to  t  ic-  ,  report  cosplcte  statistics 
on  Che  com* ic ions  of  eancatlon  in  the  United  Statv.s; 

(2)  conduct  and  publish  reports  on  specialized  analyses  of  che  oe.inlng 
and  significance  of  such  statistics; 

(3)  assist  State  .nnd  local  educational  agencies  in  inproving  and  .lutooating 
their  statistical  and  data  collection  activities;  and 

(4>  review  and  report  on  educational  activities  in  foreign  countries." 

In  addition,  a  n«nber  of  continuing  .tctivitivs  and  one-t  ist-  studies  and  surveys 
are  specifically  mandated  in  order  to  provide  inforoation  t«  support  policy  deter- 
aination.    As  legislated,  this  represents  an  expanded  prcjtr.ne  for  NCKS  and  forss  the 
basis  for  a  requested  increase  froa  $lO,5h5,0OO  in  prograa  d«rll.tr»,  tur  t  isi.al  year 
1975  to  $16,665,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

FttndinK  Mecltanisrt 

Progrjsi  funds  are  pricarily  spent  on  contr.tcts,  with  N'CES  stafi  laotiitoring  and 
reviewing  for  quality  of  performan.e  and  adherence  to  budget  and  schedule.  Cost 
Sharing  contracts  wicri  .state  a>  .icles  are  used  nodestly. 


Asses  ^tsent 
of  Educa- 
tional 


NASPATIVE 
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A.    Surveys  .tnJ  Special  Suidlcrt 


6$ 


1975 


1976 
Estinatc 


Increase  or 
Decreasfc 


N'cw  awards 
Susbtf r . - 


$3,145,000 
16 


§4,070,000 
IS 


$  +925,000 


(b) 


Son-coopcC  inK  cone  inu  ing 

awards  

N*isber  

CoapeCing  cone  inu  tr.g  aw.ir<l».... 
Susber  


1,195,000 
10 

1,250,030 
10 


1,570,000 
18 

3,360,000 

22 


+375,000 


(c) 


+2,110,000 


Total 


5,590,000 


9.000.000 


+3,410,000 


rrot^ra::  ?urpOi;e 

the  Scjciscical  Surveyj;  and  Special  SCudios  <SbS)  program  provides  daca  for 
plaiinin^,  policy  and  adainiscrat  ivc  use  by  Federal,  SC.3Ce,  local  and  insciCuCional 
t!ect!Slon  txtkers.    Tliis  includes  dat.i  bases  to  support  Che  allocation  of 
Fv-cieral  funds,  to  a:»sisc  in  evnluaCiag  the  ispact  of  vcrCain  Federal ly-fund».'d 
prugr-iss.  and  to  provide  docucentat i^^^.  iot  prograa  reports  required  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Brar.eh. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Ye.ir  1976 

The  survcvs  and  statistical  studies  planned  for  fiscal  ye.'.r  1976— requiring 
an  additional  $3,410,000  over  fiscal  >e.ir  1975 — expand  the  scope  of  NCES  as 
Icglslattrd  by  the  Education  Asendscnts  of  1974.    Priority  is  placed  on:  (1) 
^Cotibtlcs  on  key  educational  issues  r*ir  policy  use.  (2)  inproved  d.ita  disseoina- 
tion;  ()>  analysis  in  support  of  policy  =akers:  W  technical  assistance  to  State 
.md  loc.kl  educational  agencies:  and  {>>  an  initiative  in  international  statistics. 

I.    Statistics  on  Key  Educational  Is^u^s: 

A.  The  Changing  s'ature  of  Post  secondary  Education 

—  vcrk  on  the  second  and  third  follow-ups  of  the  high  school  class  of 
1972  in  the  Longitudin.il  Survey  of  Educational  Effects,  supplemented 
by  the  development  of  a  study  of  a  new  class,  including  inforetaticn 
on  .1  saople  of  high  school  dropouts 

—  a  design  study  of  the  17-25  year  old  popuLition  on  participation  in 
Federal  student  aid  programs 

—  a  data  ba:>e  for  professional  laanpower  projects  and  higher  education 
facility  and  staff  planning 

—  studies  on  career  education,  including  firsftiae  saople  survey 

of  the  staff  and  students  in  postsecondary  career  schools,  including 
proprietary  and  correspondence  schools, 

B.  P.irticlpat  ton  tn  Federal  Progr.iss  of  Assistance  to  State  and  Local 
Education  Agencies 

—  n  statistical  survey  of  local  education  pro^raa*;,  with  special 
attention  to  disadvantaged,  h^ndicapped.  bilingual,  and  migrant 
students  in  these  programs 
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—  a  pretest  of  a  statistical  survey  of  high  school  students  which 
conpares  the  characteristics  of  participants  in  Federal  programs 
with  those  of  nonparticlpants 

—  a  full  :»cale  survey  of  elementary  school  participation  In 
Federally-aided  programs. 

C.  Equitable  Financing  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Relative 
to  the  Needs  of  Target  Populations 

—  Congressional ly-oandated  national  survey  of  children  and  adults 
vith  lialted  English  speaking  capability  to  develop  estimates  of 
the  need  for  bilingual  education 

—  tat-<ilations  of  Census  data  by  school  district  revised  to  reflect 
changes  in  school  boundaries  from  1970  to  1974-75. 

D.  Son-tradltlonal  Education 

~  surveys  of  aJult  education  in  public  schools,  higher  education 
and  correspondence  schools 

—  exploration  of  needs  for  special  education  at  the  pre-school  level 
being  set  by  FedoraK  State,  and  local  programs. 

E.  Teacher  Supply  jnd  Demand 

—  the  nunber  and  characteristics  of  enroUees  in  teacher  training 
programs  by  fields 

—  the  reserve  supply  of  teachers 

—  the  salaries,  asslgnsent,  training,  and  turnover  of  teachers 

in  such  fields  as  bilingual  education »  remedial  reading  instruction, 
vocational  education,  and  special  education 

—  and  the  characteristics  of  doctoral  ca*     lates  in  education, 
laproved  Data  Dissemln;«tion: 

Current  models  of  dissemination  of  education  statistics  will  be  improved 
and  new  approaches  adopted  to  aakc  Information  more  inmed lately  available 
for  use  by  policy  makers  at  all  levels.    Major  planned  activities  Include 
the  Inauguration  of  a  limited  program  of  fast  response  sur\  :ys  to  provide 
data  on  newly  emerging  issuer;  for  Federal  policy  makers,  the  preparation 
of  a  user's  guide  to  NCES  statistics.  Increased  use  of  advance  reports 
and  computer  tapes  as  early  products  of  surveys,  the  release  of  partially 
edited  survv»y  data  to  users,  and  the  delivery  of  the  first  fuU-y^ar  Statis- 
tical Report  on  the  Condition  of  American  Education  to  Congress.    In  support 
of  the  Congresslonally-aandated  Consortluoi  concept,  rhe  Incorporation  of  50- 
100  computer  tape  files  from  Federal  agencies  into  EDSTAT  online  access 
system  and  tape  library  will  permit  quick  analyf;es  cutting  across  files. 

Analy<;is  In  Support  of  Policy  Makers: 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  these  studies  will  concentrate  on  the  following  key 
educational  issues: 

—  unit  costs  for  undergraduate  Instruction  by  field  of  study 
*-  output  indicators  In  postsccondary  education 
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-  specUl  purpose  analyses  of  data  from  Che  Longitudinal  Study  of  67 
Educational  Effects 

-  special  analyses  on  children  targeted  by  Federal  education  programs 

—  characteristics  of  children  of  low  achievement  on  the  Anchor  Test 
of  Beading 

-  a  cost  of  education  index  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
reflecting  geographic  and  special  education  differentials 

—  fiscal  expenditure  patterns  of  local  education  agencies  In  terms  of 
pupil  characteristics  and  needs,  competing  local  expenditure,  revenue 
sources  and  inpact  on  taxpayers 

—  the  status  of  educational  personnel  to  serve  exceptional  children 
and  adults  in  the  United  States. 

4.   Technical  Assistance  to  State  and  Local  Education  Agencies: 

the  Handbooks  prograa  of  NCES  provides  cotniDon  standards  o^/'l"^"^^^. 
statistics  to  be  used  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  record- 
keeping and  reporting.    Comparability  of  recorde*^  ^"^/T"!!.!?* 
critically  laportanr  to  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
p[ogra=s/  m  fiscal  year  1976.  e^'orts  will  be  directed  to  develop 
«nuals  m  the  areas  of  CoomunUy  Information  In  ^•^^"f 
In  Adult/Continuing  Education  and  Property  Accounting.    ^ /^d"  ^ 
increase  the  usefulness  of  these  manuals,  work  will  be  P"^<>^^"  ! 
Dlctlonary-Clossary  of  all  teres  In  the  Handbook  series,  on  1-Pl««"- 
ca  lin  glides  for  Jhe  use  of  Handbooks    and  on  "-^^/^j/^y  fe^« 

training  workshops  in  Installing  education  records  and  ^y"*^- 
Standards  will  be  developed  on  confidentiality  of  personal  data  as 
taandated  In  P.L.  93-380.  the  Education  Amendments  of  197A., 

5.    International  Education: 

Strategies  eaployed  In  fiscal  year  1976  to  meet  ''Ms*  objective  Includf 
the  hiring  of  appropriate  staff,  the  development  of  a  p  an  of  «udles, 
and  tie  eltabllshmeSt  of  a  task  force  within  the  Ef""^i<^« 
?o  help  develop  and  review  the  plans  and  Lo  share  information  on 
activities  underway  in  related  organizations. 

The  first  study  will  compare  national  training  systems 

personnel.  focLlng  c   supply  and  <i«acK!  problem  for  teachers  at  th. 

primary  and  secondary  .evels  In  Great  Britaio, 

and  the  United  States.    The  study  is  designed  to  yield  In f creation 
Jeldlng  to  the  Identification  and  analysis  of  -^"^f^^);*  ^^^^^^ 
action  to  Improve  the  (Capacity  of  the  American  educational  system  to 
respo»id  to  u»e  ch^mging  demand  for  educational  personnel. 

Accoaplishaencs  for  Ft=^al  Year  1974/ 197S 

Th.  surveys  and  SpecUl  S-die.  progr»  co^lnu.d  Co  P;^^--^^:,-/::;^^! 

u  S  "  To  allocitlon,  of  Federal  funds.  In  Prodaclng  the  <'!:•  >'- 

oandated  report  on  "The  Condition  and  Progress  of  *»"^"" 

producing  46  publications  In  fiscal  year  1974  '"^  lllT^^  - 

1975.  m  tnaklng  available  20  new  coaputer  tapes  in  fiscal  year  „ 

«tiL.ted  30  in  1975.  In  ansvcrlng  10.000  requests  for  data  In  f^'"!/"' 

and  11.000  m  1975.  In  filling  «0  orders  for  coaputer  tapes  In  fiscal  year  1974 
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and  an  estimated  500  in  1975,  and  In  placing  20  flies  on  the  EDSTAT  timesharing 
remote  access  system  in  ^scal  year  1974  and  50  in  1975.    Initiated  several  newlv 
manv<aLed  one-tiae  studies  and  survr  s. 


B.    Conoon  Core  of  Data 


1975  1976  Increase  or 
Base  Estimate  Decrease 


(a)    New  awards   $400,000        $1,665,000  $+1,265,000 

^umoer   •> 


(b)  Kon-cocpeting  continuing  avards.   

(c)  Cenpeting  continuing  avards   75.000 

Number  i 


3 


  475.000  1.665.000 


-75.000 


+1.190.000 


Progr na  Purpose 


the  Common  Core  of  Data  Program  (CCD)  is  designed  to  replace  the  current 
uneven  Mil  largely  inadequate  provision  for  educational  statistics  with  an 
integrated  and  interlocking  system  to  meet  Federal.  State,  local  and  Institutional 
needs  for  planning  and  management.    The  program  has  been  developed  to  overcome  the 
shortcomings  of  earlier  national  level  educational  data  collection  and  information 

Inf^r^tlo«'on  a^  ^i"/"'  ^"  educational  data,  provide 

rSo^T     ^r""".^  "^^  'J^^y  increase  the  usefulness  of  data  to  meet 

the  neCi*  of  es'ucat ional  policv  nakf^rs. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Ye«:r  1976 

In  fiscal  year  i976.  an  additional  $1,190,000  over  fiscal  year  1975  is  belne 
requesteil  CO  support  activities  under  the  first  phase  of  the  Commcu  Core  of  Data 
prograa  whlcii  will  result  in  the  delivery  of  near-term  products  responsive  to 
Stat  stical  data  needs  at  the  Fede-al  level,  and  will  simultaneously  provide 
huUdlng  blocks  for  the  long-tem  program.    In  fiscal  year  1976.  the  major  compo- 
nents are  the  Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Elementary/Secondary  Education  and  the 
Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Post secondary  Education. 

Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Elemcntat^ /Secondary  Education:  Using 
instruments  developed  in  fiscal  year  1975.  the  Center  will  ctmduct  the 
tirst  national  field  test  of  the  Federal  Core  for  Elementary/Secondary 
Education,  obtaining  comprehensive  statistics  for  use  by  all  components 
of  the  Education  Division.    Technical  assistance  will  also  be  provided 
to  State  ami  local  educational  agencies  by  such  activities  aS: 
coordinating  data  collection  efforts  through  State  Data  >fcinagers  and 
conferences:  conducting  -raining;  workshops;  and  producing  implemen- 
tation guides  for  installing  educational  record  and  reporting  systems. 

Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Postsecondary  l^Iucatlon:    Significant  projects 
in  this  program  include  a  study  to  design  the  Federal  core  of  data  for 
the  postsecondary  sector  and  to  define  the  component  elements. 

In  .idJltlon.  In  fiscal  year  1976.  SCES  will  undertake  specific  assistance 
projects  at  the  Iccal  and  Stace  level  such  as:    provision  of  consultative 
services  hy  N'CES  staff,  conduct  of  workshops  and  training  programs,  development 
of  guides  tur  State  and  local  imnlement.ulon  of  data  standards,  and  contracting 
with  State  .ind  local  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  systems  impt  e- 
ment  objectives.  r  ^  r 
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Accoaplistaents  for  Fiscal  Years  1974/1975 

Standard  definitions  and  criteria  for  cost-aaslgn^t  in  statistical  reporting 
for  postsecondary  education  were  developed  cooperatively  with  States  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  a  program  of  technical  assistance  was  begun.    An  analysis 
of  issues  in  postsecondary  education  identified  the  data  required  to  address  these 
issues.    The  feasibility  of  collecting  data  proposed  for  the  elementary/ secondary 
core  was  exaained,  and  a  plan  was  developed  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
incentives  to  CCD  program  participants. 

C.    National  Aasessaent  of  Educational  Progress 


 "1975  1976  Increase  or 

 Base  Estimate  Decrease  _ 

(a)    Hew  awards  

Number  

<b)  Non-competing  continuing  awards, 
(c)    Competing  continuing  awards  

total   4.500,000         6.000.000  +1.500.000 


$4,500,000        $6,000,000  $+1,500,000 
1  1 


Protram  Purpose 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  monitors  the  achieve- 
ment of  young  Americans  and  reports  changes  in  achievement  over  reguUr  intervals. 
The  data  highlight  categories  of  students  whose  performance  In  a  given  subject 
fleW  meets  or  falls  short  of  national  educational  expectation,  and  reveals 
strengths  or  weakness  within  each  subject  field  to  assist  curriculum  policy. 

The  Education  Division  contracts  with  the  Education  Commission  of  the  SUtas 
for  the  collection,  analysis  and  reporting  of  achievement  of  a  representative 
national  sample  of  four  age  groups:    9-year  olds.  13-year  olds.  17-year  olds,  and 
young  adults  (26-35).    Results  are  sunmarized  nationally  for  each  age  group  by  sex. 
race,  major  geographic  region,  size  and  type  of  co«amity.  and  level  of  parental 
education. 

Plana  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

An  additional  $1,500,000  mUlion  is  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976  to  continue 
the  instrument  development  and  data  collection  activities  with  particular  emphasU 
placed  on  the  utilization  and  applicat .^n  of  the  National  Assessment  model  end 
data.    Other  activities  Include: 

second  assessment  of  citizenship 

—  a  first-time  assessment  of  basic  mathematical  skUls  to  provide 
an  **Index  of  Baaic  Skills" 

^  an  analysis  of  the  changes  in  reading  skills  from  1971  to  1975. 
and  an  analysis  on  the  adequacy  of  preparation  of  different  groups 
of  young  persons 

—  publications  of  base  line  data  on  career  and  occupational  development 

—  publication  of  comparative  data  on  writing  performance  over  a  four 
year  period 

—  interpretive  studies  for  the  utUliatlon  and  application  of 
National  Assessment  findings  for  curriculum  changes  and  decision 
Mklng. 
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Accowpllshaents  for  Placal  Yws  1974/1975 


The  schedule  of  data  collection  continued  the  basic  plan  of  .easurlng  achleve- 
m^Tit  in  acade«lc  areas  and  examined  the  feasibility  of  measuring  achievement  in  the 
basic  skills  needed  to  function  in  our  society.    Assessments  Included  csreer  and 
occupational  education  In  fiscal  year  1974,  and  art,  basic  mathematics,  and  second 
cycle  reading  in  1975.    The  assimilation  and  organization  of  data  was  performed 
for  mathematics,  career  and  occupational  development,  second  cycle  science,  and 
second  cycle  writing.    Results  were  published  for  the  first  sssessment  of  «.the- 
aatlcs.  the  second  sssessment  of  science,  a  mini-assessment  of  reading,  and  the 
second  8ssess«ent  of  writing  mechanics  ability.    Computer  tapes  of  the  first 
National  Assessment  of  reading  and  literature  were  released  to  the  educational 
comunity.    To  enhance  the  applicability  and  usefulness  of  results,  special 
S^i^^L^rv^'f "  ^^^^^  question,  raised  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretsry  for^Educatlon  was  continued,  the  effects  of  measurement  errors  on  the 
data  was  studied,  and  technical  assistance  was  provided  for  the  thirty-four  States 
and  two  large  school  districts  who  are  planning  and  conducting  their  own 
asseAsments.^ 
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Program  Direction  and  Support  Services 


yi 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Pos.    Amount     Poa,    Amount      Pos,    Amount     Pos.  Aaoimt 


Personnel  compen- 
sation and 
benefits  

Other  expenses.... 


Total. 


241  S4 .802.100  241  $4,985,100  282  $5,816,000  +A1  $  +830,900 
  1.609.900   1.609.900   2,853.000   +1.243.100 

241    6,412,000  241    6,595,000  241    8,669,000  +41  +2,074»000 


NARRATIVE 


This  activity  will  provide  for  282  positions  in  fiscal  year  1976— an  increase 
of  41  over  fiscal  year  1975—  and  related  administrative  expenses  for  the  three 
components  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education:    the  Immediate 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  and  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 


A.    Inmsedlate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Rev  Iscd 


1976 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Pos.     Amjunt     Pos.     Amount  Pos. 


Amount     Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compen- 
sation and 
benefits  

Other  expenses. ... 


52  $1,005,000  52  $1,046,000  52  $1,174,000  -0-  $+128,000 
  1.272.000    1.272.000    1,334.000    +62,000 


Total. 


52     2,277,000    52     2,318,000    52     2,508,000  -0-  +190,000 


The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  created  an  Education  Division  composed  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  heaaed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.    This  Office  has  responsibility  for  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Education  Division  and  for  coordination  of 
education  activities  wherever  they  are  performed  in  the  Department. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  activities,  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  has  a  staff  of  52.    This  Includes  two  offices  which  are 
integral  to  the  formulation  and  coordination  of  policy  within  the  Education 
Division  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  Office  of  Policy  Development  coordinates  development  of  general  policies 
In  the  Education  Division  including  formulation  of  program  and  legislative 
Initiatives  and  recommendation  of  program  and  policy  Issues  for  analysis  and  study. 
The  staff  also  adslnlsters  the  Education  Policy  Resesrch  Centers  addressed  below. 

The  other  half  of  the  effort  Is  the  Office  of  Policy  Communication  which 
represents  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Interprets  Federal  education  policies  to  the 
educstlon  co«munlty  and  the  general  public.    The  ataff  Is  also  responsible  for 
aasurlng  that  public  views  are  reflected  in  the  policy  making  process  of  the 
division. 
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72  1975  1976 

Positions  Positions 

Innedlate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary   16  16 

Office  of  Administration   9  9 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Development....  lA  U 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Communication..  13  13 

Total   52  52 


Staffing 

As  part  of  the  Manpower  Management  Program  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education,  a  work  measurement  study  waa  begun  during  the  second 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975  In  the  staff  offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post secondary  Education.    The  study  consists  of  the 
collection  of  work  sample  Information  (I.e.,  dally  logs)  from  each  staff  member  on 
randomly  selected  days..   A  total  of  50  dally  loga  wUl  be  obtained  from  each 
person  by  the  conclusion  of  fiscal  year  1975.    As  of  December  31,  1974,  43  staff 
members  had  been  Included  In  the  study  and  approximately  425  dally  loga  had  been 
obtained.    Preliminary  prof  Ilea  relating  man-hours  to  activities  In  each  office  are 
now  being  drawn  from  the  data. 

Fiscal  Year  1976  Request 

Ko  new  positions  for  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  are  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976. 


Education  Policy  Reaearch  Centers 
at  ?9^!000"^Vr:ii?LVt*-Ln^^^  funding  o/th.  Pollc,  Center. 

,  A  \"^V  '°  P"""'  ">e  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  with  a  resource  for 
in-depth  and  sustained  policy  analysis,  support  of  two  education  policy  research 

ZZ'X^'  "^"f '°  Secretary  from  the  OfflcHf  h"^?^ 

during  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1974.  «iuc«i.iun 

the  ce«ers'\*h^'ri^^!''%^"""I>'  ^"  """"on  ha.  assumed  responsibility  for 

:^c^fTt^nk:'':ur^jL!i-:L'jL.::'r '^t  JTed-t"-";^  ^-'^^ 

center  located  at  the  st*nfnrS  »  i.  ,     .  ^  •••Igned  to  each  center.  The 

the^areaaof  ^^l^o^lrl^l\^:^,^,r^^^^^^^^^^ 

center  at  Syracuae  University  Is  responsible  for  analyaes  in  acho"  fj^nce  In 
seeking  to  Improve  the  relationship  between  achioling  «.d  the  iiSSrL^Set! 

The  centera  provide  a  link  for  HEU  between  in-depth  policy  analysis  efforts 
L:c.?Io^''"t!:°"''  Development  staff  In  the  Office  of  the  As"s^ant  Secretary 
for  Education.    The  continuity  provided  by  the  centera  offers  an  opportunity  to 
^citU^J^Juy.'""        "'^"'^        evaluation  finding.  In  the  d^eJ^ent  of 
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B.   Fund  for  the  laprovesent  of  Postsecondary  Education 


73 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Poa,    Attount     Poa,    Amount     Pos,    Anoimt     Pos,  Anount 


Personnel  co«pen* 

sat  ion  and 

benefits  

Other  expenses,,,. 

Total  


18  $353,000  18  $368,000  18  $413,000  -0-  $+45,000 
  152.000    152.000    168.000    +16.000 

18     505,000     18     520,000     18     581,000   -0-  +61,000 


The  Fund,  which  was  established  by  the  Education  Amandaents  of  1972,  has 
responsibility  for  improving  postsecondary  educational  opportunitias  by  providing 
assistance  to  such  educational  Inatitutions  and  agencies.    The  management  functions 
performed  by  this  office  include:    the  review  and  selection  of  proposals  for  grant 
awards;  the  nonitoring  ftnd  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  funded  pr'^Jects; 
the  provision  of  information  and  other  outreach  services  to  the  field  of  post- 
secondary  education;  and  related  duties  required  to  adiilnister  this  discretionary 
grant  program,  including  liaison  and  operating  costa  of  a  fifteen  menber, 
Secretarially-appointed  Board  of  Advisors, 

Manigement  Objective 

As  mentioned  previously,  a  work  meaaurenent  study  is  under  way  in  the  Fund  as 
part  of  a  Manpower  Managei^nu  Program  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education,    The  study,  b«gun  in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975,  will 
continue  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  resulting  in  data  profiles  which 
r elite  man-hours  to  activities  within  the  office. 

Fiscal  Year  1976  Bequest 

In  fiscal  year  1975  with  a  progran  budget  of  $11,500,000,  the  Fund  has  18 
positions,  including  12  professional  and  6  clerical*    Although  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  requests  an  additional  $6,000,000  for  program  funds,  no  new  positions 
are  being  requested  for  the  program. 


C,  National  Center  for  Education  Statiatics 


1975  1975  ^-""".r 


itimate  mKViMma   ■=  V^.-.» 

.   A^mt     Pp..     *-ount     Pos.  *50ffit_ 


Personnel  conpen- 

  -  "I'llV'^^^  ^"us:!S 

other  expenses...    1B5.WU   xojiwy  1  1  

Xot.1   m  3.630.000  171     3.757.000  212      5.580.000 -Wl  +1.823.000 
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Haiugeacnt  Object  Ives 


Because  of  che  cr«de-off«  among  daellneaa.  quality  and  acceaalblllcy 
cannoc  be  created  aeparacely.    Specific  objecdvea  Include: 

—  screaallnlng  che  Nadonal  Cencer  for  Educaclon  Scadsdca  conpucer 
tape  release  ayacem.  providing  excraccs  of  flies,  acandardlzlng 


—  developing  auch  managemenc  procedurea  aa  renewable  and  ayacem  concracca, 
nanageaenc  by  objecclve,  new  op  dona  for  aucoMdc  daca  processing, 
redeploymenc  of  scaff  co  hlghesc  prlorlcy  projecca,  re-deslgnlng  labor 
Incenslve  projeccs,  closer  cwnlcorlng  of  projecca, 

—  uclllzlng  such  oucpuc  fomaca  as  daca  on  microfiche,  cabuladons  wlchouc 
narradve,  managemenc  bulleclns,  more  preliminary  reporcs,  and  more  mlnl- 
reporcs  on  special  copies, 

—  scudylng  che  excenc  co  which  accuracy  la  dependenc  on  acage  of  edldng, 

—  linking  daca  fllea  In  an  Incegraced  daca  baae  being  dealgned  wlch  che 
guidance  of  a  conaorclum  of  Federal  uaera  of  educaclonal  scadsdca, 

—  Implemendng  a  cralnlng  program  for  acaff  developmenc, 

—  improving  che  procedurea  for  noclfylng  uaera  abouc  che  avallablllcy  of 
produces  and  services, 

—  developing  means  for  aecuring  uaer  feedback  and  for  uclllzlng  che  reaulca, 

"**  e«cabllahlng  a  faac  reaponae  aurvay  mechanlta  co  obcain  Informacion 
needed  by  Congreaairnal  and  HEW  planncra  and  pollcymakcra  wlchln  a 
one  CO  cvo  monch  cime  frame, 

—  udlizlng  che  policy  guidance  of  che  AdVlaory  Council  on  Educaclon 
Scadadca  which  waa  mandaced  by  P^L.  93-380, 

—  Increaalng  che  coordlnadon  of  plannln«  programs  for  policy  orlencadon 
wlch  Congress,  che  Execudve  Branch,  che  Council  of  Chief  Scace  School 
Officers,  che  American  Council  on  Educaclon,  ecc,  co  help  ahape 
on-golag  and  fucure  acadadcal  programa. 


—  expanding  che  cermlnal  accessed  educaclonal  daca  baae  (EDSTAT)  which 
carrlea  scadadcs  over  celephone  llnea  Inco  uaers*  offices. 
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75 

Manpower  Rcgulrc—nf 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  41  new  positions  and  related  adalnlstratlve  expenses  are 
being  requssted  to  administer  and  provide  technlcsl  leadership  for  the  NCES  programs 
Identified  In  this  Just If lest Ion.    The  proposed  distribution  of  positions  for 
flscsl  year  1976  U  as  follows: 

Incresse 

Positions        Positions  or 
ry  1975  fV  1976  Oecresse 

Surveys  and  Speclcl  Studies   151  '♦'^^ 

CoMon  Core  of  Data   » 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  ' 

^rogreiiM   3  14  "Ts 

Program  Direction   —  

Total   "2  ^1 

m  order  to  address  newly  mandated  rsqulrementa,  16  additional  positions  are 
requested  to  perform  speclallxed  analysis  of  ths  meaning  and  significance  of 
education,  to  Inaugurate  an  International  statistics  program,  to  Increase  technical 
a«Uta^c;  to  the  States,  and  to  respond  to  P.L.  93-380U  specific  requirement,  for 
a  SoJi^rium  of  Federal  User,  of  Educational  Statistics,  an  annual  report  on  the 
SoSmon  ^  Education,  an  updat.  of  allocation,  of  Title  I  of  the  EXewntary  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  a  bilingual  «irv.y.    Demographer..  IZauIV 
gUts,  and  educational  finance  .peclall.t.  will  be  among  tho.e  hired  to  conduct 
analyses. 

An  estimated  6  postltlons  will  be  used  to  conduct  new  surveys  In  sreaa  of 
great  mlgnlf Icance,  and  II  will  be  used  to  shorten  the  production  cycle  for 
fe^rrrnriurvsys  iwl  to  provide  early  release  of  computer  tapes  and  mirvey 
tabulations.    Increase  in  staff  to  manage  projects  will  not  only  -^^J*"  ^^•/^ 
between  data  collection  and  dissemination,  but  also  ^5«^^« 
simplify  their  application.    Additional  edltorUl  staff  will  expedite  the 
publications  process  and  will  improve  the  readability  of  reports. 

Three  additional  positions  are  requested  to  *ugm«nt  ^^e  Common  Core  of  I>ata 
efforts,  which  will  contribute  to  the  Technical  AssUtancs  mandate  and  will 
increase  the  consistency  of  NCES  ststlstlcs. 

Five  positions  sre  nscsssary  to  provide  Increasad  planning,  user  lislson, 
contract  and  othsr  administrative  support. 
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74 


EDUCATION  DIVISION 


Office  of  Che  A^sisceoc  Secretary  for  Educaclon 
Salaries  and  Expcnaea 
Program  Purpose  and  AccowplUbienta 


Activity:    PostsccODdary  laprovMcnt  (General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
Section  404) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Kevlsed 


Budget 
Estlnate 


Pos> 


Amount 


Pos, 


Amount 


Authorisation 


Pos. 


Amount 


$11»SOO,000 


$U.500.000 


1/ 


$I7,SO0.00O 


Purpose;   To  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  postsecondaxy  education  by  supporting 
activities  and  projects  throughout  the  field  of  postsecondary  education  vhlch 
have  the  potential  for  achieving  needed  reforms  and  layrovemcnts. 

Explanation;    Funds  are  awarded,  in  the  form  of  graots  and  contracts*  to 
Institutions  and  agencies  of  postsecoodary  education*  within  dealgnated  priority 
areas. 

Accompllshmenta  In  1974/1975;    In  fiscal  year  1974»  102  new  and  26  continuing 
awards  were  made  within  chree  program  competitions^the  Com^hcnsive 
program  and  two  special  focus  programs.    In  fiscal  year  1975,  new  and  continuation 
grants  will  be  awarded  within  the  comprehensive  program,  one  special  focus  program, 
and  three  national  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976:    The  fund  will  award  approxlMtely  65  continuations  and  90 
new  grants  for  projects  In  four  competitions. 


1/   Authorlratlon  expires  June  30.  1975;  cew  auchorUlng  IcgisUtion  is  proposed. 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Office  of  thfe  AMUcaoc  Secretary  for  Mucetlott 
Salaries  and  Capensea 

Program  furpoae     \  AccoMPllafcacate 

Activity:   National  Center  for  Bdocatloo  Statlstlca  (General  Educatioo 
Provlelona  Act,  Section  406} 


1975  1W5 
Eatlmte  UMimtd 

Foe.       i>noimt  Foa.  immmt 

—     $I0,$65»000    $10,565,000 


1976 


■udset 
Eatlaete 


Aathorlxatlon  goa>  ^mmmt  _ 
$25,000,000    $16,665,000 


Purpose:   Tlie  National  Center  for  Edueatlon  ScatUtica.  eatabllahed  In  the  Of  flee 
^TthTAwUtant  Secretary  for  Education  by  the  Education  A-endjent.  of  la 
charted  with  the  collection  of  etatiatlca  on  the  condition  of  education  In  the 
united  Statea  and  abroad.  perfot«uice  of  policy-relevant  .tatUtlcal 
and  the  provlalon  of  aaaUtance  to  Scatea  and  local  education  agencies  in  Inproving 
their  scat la t leal  actlvltlea. 

Scplanatlon;    Surveya  end  analyses  are  conducted  in  the  area  of  elei«tacy/ 
secoSary  education,  higher  education,  vocational  and  adult  educatioo.  I Ibrar lea 
«id  eductlooal  teclaiology.  and  hsndbook  standards.    A  Coe-an  Cora  of  Da^  U 
developed  for  elenentary/secoodaty  and  poataecondary  education  to  provide  technical 
asalaence  to  Statea.    The  National  AaaeasMit  of  Bdacatlonal  rcogreaa  .onltora 
Che  achlevcMnta  of  selected  »roupa  of  young  AMrlcana  and  reporta  chwigea  In 
echleventnc  over  regular  intervals, 

Acco«plUhnencs  In  1975:    In  1975.  cutrenc  daca  «mI  projeccioos  tiere  ^^^"^^•J^o'^ 
norethan  50  key  educacional  cli*  aeries.  55  publlcaclona  «ere  produced,  11^ 
requeacTfor  data  -ere  ansnered  and  500  orders  for  conputer  tapea  were  f  illed. 

Objectlvta  for  1976;    Major  nanagSMnt  objectlvea  for  1976  are  to  l^rowe  the 
tll^lto^.  q^lty  and  iccewlblllty  of  data  fro.  high  projects  and  to  tocreaae 
chTpollcy  orlencaclon  of  all  che  Naclonal  Cancer  for  Bducaclon  Scadaclca 
accivldes.    Eapecced  oucpucs  include  70  publlcaclona.  12.000  requescs  for  daca 
answered  and  600  ordera  filled  for  conpucer  capea. 


^  ^"  r» 
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79  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Prograa  Purpose  and  Acco«plisN»ita 

Activity:    Prograa  Direction  and  Support  Services  (General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  Sections  A02,  404  and  406)  rrwvx.xoiw 


1975  „„   


foji    _j5ou2t_         r°_..  Aathorfa.tlo,  Pc. 

241       S6.412.00O         £«i       $6,595,000  I»d.£latte   k'       282  58.669.000 

f*?.!^!^"-.-'    ^  Bduc'tton  teendaeno  of  1972  MUbltshed       office  of  the 
A».t.tant  Secretary  for  Eduction  to  provide  direction  ud  «.p,rvuto^  for  the 
Eduction  oivLlon.    ,.t.  92-318  .1«,  laclud«l  the  Fund  for^^^v-^t  oj  Pct- 

National  Center  for  Eduction  Statl.tlca  to  the  Office  fro-  the  Office  of  Education. 

Acco«plUh^t.  In  1975;    In  f l«:al  year  1975.  the  Office  of  the  AasUtant 
S.cr«ar,  for  Eduction  began  a  Itanpo-er  Manag-ait  study  In  Office 
promei'^eJlfl^  ^"'.L'^  ««1  in  the  Fund  ««l  haa  already  dra«  STpreJlSl^^J 
profiles  relating  aan-houra  to  actlvltlea  In  each  office.    The  National  Center  for 
Education  st.tt.tlca  recently  tranaferred  to  the  Office  la  currStl^nd^S, 
a  reorgMliatlon  along  functlon.1  line..  <m«i«i.u»«» 

Objectl^je.  for  1976;    The  Maopoiier  NuagcMnt  atudy  begun  in  f l«:al  y^r  1975  will 
he  co^leted  during  flK.l  year  1976.  Including  a  work«a«^r«^t  .J^;!  of  each 

V*^.^   ,\  analy.1.  .ctlyltle.  reUted  to  the  policy  developMnt 

function  of  the  Office  will  be  continued  under  .  coiq-tltlve  f^t  fo^ItaT^ 
Khool'tt^c  •<»<'"tlon.  education  of  the  dlMdvantaged  andpubllc 


-     ^rftlVi",  *?f  f^"*  """to"      <:»««  National  Center  for  Education 
Statlatlc  1.  Halted  to  510.000.000  for  flM.l  year  1976. 
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Wev  Positions  Requested 


79 


S»trvey<  and  Special  Studies; 
Socio losltt 

Mstheaatlcal  Statistician 

Psychoactrlclao 

Operations  Research  Analyst 

Education  Prograa  Specialists 

DcnogrspKer 

Systems  Analysts 

Sociologist 

Education  Prograa  Specialists 

Psychometric Ian 

Systems  Analysts 

Conputer  PrograsMer 

Survey  Statisticians 

Conputer  Prograaaer 

Demographer 

Econometric  Ian 

Statistical  Clerks 

Sociologist 

Research  Assistants 

Sectetary 

Clerk-Typists 

Clerk-Typists 


Subtotal 


1976 

Annual 

Crade 

Number 

Salary 

CS-15 

1 

$  29.818 

CS-IS 

1 

29.818 

CS-14 

1 

25.S81 

CS-14 

1 

25.581 

CS-14 

2 

51.162 

CS-13 

1 

21.816 

CS-13 

2 

43.632 

CS— 13 

^ 

21  816 

CS-13 

2 

43!632 

CS-12 

1 

18.463 

GS-12 

2 

36.926 

CS-12 

1 

18.463 

CS-12 

2 

36.926 

GS-11 

1 

15.^1 

CS-9 

1 

12.841 

CS-9 

1 

12.841 

CS-9 

2 

25.682 

CS-7 

1 

10.520 

CS-7 

2 

21|040 

CS-5 

2 

17.000 

CS-4 

3 

22.788 

CS-3 

_2 

13.528 

33 

555.355 

Common  Cor^  of  Data; 

Survey  Statistician 
Survey  Statistician 
StAListlclan 


Subtotal 


Center^lde  Administration; 

Executive  Officer 
Sociologist 

Assistant  Planning  Officer 
Clerk-Typists 


Subtotal 

Tot.»l  new  positions,  sll  actlv^-^^s 


CS-15 

1 

29.818 

CS-14 

1 

25.581 

CS-7 

JL 

10.520 

3 

65.919 

CS-15 

1 

29.818 

CS-14 

1 

25.581 

CS-12 

1 

18.463 

CS-4 

_2 

15.192 

5 

89.054 

41 

710.328 

erJc 
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DEPARTMOrr  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
EDUCATION  DIVISION 
Office  of  Che  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Salaries  and  Expcoaes 
Aaoimta  Available  for  Obllf^atlon 

1976  Interla 

Appropriation    

    $42.8^.000  $5,599,000 

Total »  obllsatlons   <i 

*    42,834,000  5,599,000 


Obllgatlooa  by  Activity 


Eatlaate 

Ref «  


Total  obligations   282  42,834,000 


1976  Interim 


Poa.       Awount  Poa. 


Eatl^ate 


Fund  for  the  laproveacnt  of  Post- 

secondsry  Educstlon     $17,500,000    $   

National  Center  for  Education 
Stat lat lea: 

(a)  Surveys  and  Special 

Studies     9,000,000   l,2Uy,(M>0 

(b)  Connon  Core  of  Data     1,665,000    539.000 

(c)  National  Asaeasaent  of  jj»,uuu 

Educational  Progreaa     6,000,000    1,500,009 

Program  Direction  and  Support 

Services   282      8.669.000        282     2. 351. 000 


282  3,599,000 
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•1   ObllMtloos  bv  Object 


Average  niwbsr  of  all  employees. 


Other  personnel  compensation. 


1976  Interim 
Estiaate  Estinate 


Total  number  of  penwnent  positions   282  282 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 
positions  

  273  273 


Personnel  compensation: 

$  4,929,000  $1,438,000 

Permanent  positions  

315,000  80,000 
Positions  other  than  per^nent   ji.j,vw 

  49,000  II.SOO 


Subtotal,  personnel  compensation  •  5,293,000  1.529,500 

  523,000  127,000 


Personnel  benefits  

Travel  and  transportation  of  person*  

Transportation  of  things  

Rent,  cotMunlcatlons  and  utilities  

Printing  and  reproduction  -  

Other  services  

Project  contracts  **** 

Supplies  and  materials  

Equipment  

17  SOO  000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions  ^j^jj^i  

Total  obligations  by  object  


325,000  75.000 

3,000   

380,000  95,000 

407,000  92,000 

63'»,500  155,000 

17,669.000  3,497.000 

40,000  11,000 

60,000  17,500 


42,834,000  5,599,000 
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Justification 


83 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


1976 


Interim 


Pos. 


Anount 


Pos, 


Aawunt 


Personnel  compensation  and  health  benefits 
Other  expenses  


282  $  5.816.000  282  $1,656,500 
  37.018.000    3.9A2.500 


Total 


282 


A2.83A.000  282 


5.599.000 


General  Statement 


The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  Is  responsible  for 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Education  Division.  Including  policy  coordination 
and  management  and  administration  of  several  programs.    As  part  of  the  function  of 
the  Office,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  provides  leadership  for  the 
education  activities  of  the  Department ;  serves  as  the  key  spokesman  and  advocate 
for  education  In  assuring  that  the  Department  provides  professional  and  financial 
assistance  to  strengthen  education  In  accordance  with  Federal  laws  and  regulations  ; 
and  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education,  set  up  by 
Executive  Order  11761  to  coordinate  educational  programs  and  policies  throughout 
ths  Federal  level.    In  addition,  the  Assistant  Secretary  serves  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  education  affairs. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  administrative  expenses  associate.!  with  the 
development  and  communication  of  education  policy  and  for  carrying  out  the  two 
program  areas  located  within  the  Office.    These  two  areas  are  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  and  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  which  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  In  1975  from  the  Office  of  Education  as  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.    In  addition,  this  account  provides  continued  contractual 
support  of  policy  analysis  activities  relevant  to  the  Office's  responsibility  for 
policy  development. 
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Fund  for  the  laprovement  of  Postseccndary  Education 


1976 


Interim 


Amount 


Pos. 


Amount 


(a) 
(b) 


New  awards  

Non-'competlng  continuing 

awards  

Coopeting  continuing 

awards  


$  9»C00,000 


►0- 


8»S00»000 


•0- 


(c) 


•0- 


Total 


17,500,000 


NARRATIVE 


The  Rind,  which  was  established  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  was 
created  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  postsecondary  education  by  encouraging  the 
reform  and  Improvement  of  existing  policies  and  practices  In  the  field. 

Interim  Request 

No  program  money  is  being  requested  during  the  Interim  period  for  the  Fund  as 
the  grants  and  contracts  with  the  postsecondary  Institutions  are  made  In  the  spring 
of  each  year.    Administrative  funds  for  the  Fund  are  being  requested,  however, 
under  Program  Direction  and  Support  Services  In  order  to  continue  the  work  necessary 
during  these  three  months  In  preparation  for  making  theae  awards. 
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National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


1976 

Interim 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos.  Anount 

(«) 

Surveys  and  Special 

(b) 

(c) 

NaClonal  Assessment  of 

$  9.000,000 
1.665,000 

  $  1.209.000 

539.000 

6.000.000 

li50P,090  _ 

16.665.000 

3.2A8.000 

NARRATIVE 


The  Uatlonal  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  established  In  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  by  the  Education  Anendaents  of  197A,  Is  charged 
with  the  collection  of  statistics  on  th<»  condition  of  education  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  performance  of  policy-relevant  statistical  analysis,  and  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  States  and  local  education  agencies  In  Improving  their 
statistical  activities. 

Interim  Request 

During  the  Interim  period,  funding  is  requested  to  support  the  following 
programs: 

Surveys  and  Special  Studies.    Surveys  and  analyses  will  be  conducted  in  the 
ares  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  higher  education,  vocational 
and  adult  education,  libraries  and  educational  technology,  and  handbooks 
standards.    Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  participation  in  Federal 
programs,  bilingual  «ducacion»^  teacher  supply  and  demand,  and  the  careers 
of  recent  high  school  graduates.    Timeliness  and  accessibility  of  data 
will  be  stressed »  as  well  as  the  provision  of  such  services  as  the 
development  of  an  Integrated  data  base  of  educational  statistics  from 
all  Federal  agencies. 

Common  Core  of  Data.    The  Center  will  continue  its  efforts  toward  assisting 
States  In  Improving  and  automating  their  statistical  and  data  collection 
activities.    The  Center  will  also  provide  support  to  States  for  development 
of  information  systems  capable  of  meeting  the  reporting  requirements  of 
Section  512  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.    At  tSe  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
technical  assistance  activities  will  Include  development  of  data  standarda 
implementation  guidea;  documentation,  testing  and  dissemination  of  automated 
data  transfer  networks;  training  workshopa  and  individual  conaultations;  * 
and  installation  of  an  Initial  set  of  State  data  managers.    At  the  post- 
secondary  level»  a  feasibility  study  will  test  technical  assistance  tools 
for  record-keeping  and  reporting  procedures  developed  during  fiscal  year 
1976. 

National  Astassment  for  Educational  Progress*    The  Center  will  conduct  a 
third  assessment  of  science,  a  full-scale  feasibili£y  study  for  the  Index 
of  Basic  Skllla»  report  on  a  comparison  of  reading  performance  between 
1971  and  1975;  and  analyze  data  collected  in  fiscal  year  1976  on  citizen- 
ships social  studies*  and  basic  matheauitics  skills  assessments. 
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The  Interim  requeat  U  dealgned  to  MlAtain  the  on-going  progriM  at  the 
fiscal  1976  level.    The  National  AaaessMnt  of  Educational  Progreaa  requeat  ^ 
r«preaent8  one-quarCer  of  the  prevloua  year'a  level.    The  other  two  program 
requeats  are  baaad  on  prevloua  experience  and  ach«lullng  activities  within  the 
Center. 


Program  Direction  and  Support  Servlcea 


 1976   Intcritt 

Pos.       Amount  Pos.  ALounc 


Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits    282     $5,816,000        282  $1,656,500 

Other  expenses    2. 853^000    69A.500 

To  t  al   282       8 , 669 , 000        282       2 , 35 1 ,000 

NARRATIVE 

During  Che  Interim  Budget  period,  che  Office  of  d.e  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  will  continue  to  function  at  the  prevloua  fiscal  year's  adainlstratlve 
level,  supporting  a  total  of  282  posltlona:    52  for  the  immediate  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education;  18  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Education;  and  241  positions  foi  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.    No  new  positions  are  requeated  for  thla  period. 

Interim  Request 

Personnel  conpensation  and  other  administrative  expenses  were  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  one-quarter  the  previous  year'a  amount.    Any  deviations  from  this 
represents  consideration  of  scheduling  which  eight  affect  the  one-fourth  rate. 

In  addition  to  personriel  coat8»  on-going  contractual  activities  related  to  the 
function  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educatiot's  office,  such  as  the  Educational 
Policy  Research  Centers,  will  be  supported  at  the  one-quarter  rate. 

Management  objectives  set  forth  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  Justification  will 
continue  to  be  expanded  upon  during  the  three  months. 
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Smith.  V.  B  -   1102 
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School  finance   46 

TextlKwk  controversy   48 

Title  I,  effectiveness  of   58 

Title  I  funds  and  projects   58 

Salaries  and  Expenses— Office  of  Education   »52 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas   196 

Ability  to  carry  out  Public  Law  03^380  in  fiscal  year  1976   206 

Authorizations  and  appropriations   209 

B-children  categories   203 

Construct  ion    208 

Developing  regulations   215 

Disaster  provisions   207 

Justifications   219 

Legislative  proposal  198,215,216 

Objections  to  Public  Law  93-380-    205 

Public  bousing  provisions   207 

State  equalization   208, 217 

'  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund   788 
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